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MR.  XEIOH  HUirT*S  POS3C8. 

A  handsome  and  correct  edition  of  a  poet*B  works  has  been  described  as  the  noblest 
monument  that  can  be  raised  to  his  genius.  Such  an  edition  of  the  poetical  writings 
of  Mr.  Leigh  Hukt  is  about  to  a^tear,  under  auspices  which  will  render  the  publi- 
cation at  once  interesting  and  memorable.  The  work  is  to  be  brought  out,  as  was 
Pope*8  Homer,  under  the  affectionate  guardianship  of  personal  friends  and  admirers, 
^  and  of  such  literary  and  public  characters  as  are  entitled  to  shew  that  they  can  sym- 
pathize with  a  man  of  genius,  suffering  from  broken  health  and  domestic  difficulties. 
Among  the  names  of  the  sponsors  to  die  forthcoming  work,  it  is  gratifying  to  And  in 
alliance  those  of  Wordsworth  and  Campbell.  The  price  of  the  rolume  is  to  be 
one  guinea ;  and,  besifies  Rimini — a  work  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten — and 
Mr.  HuNT*s  shorter  pieces,  it  will  include  a  new  poem  of  considerable  length.  It  is 
needless  to  say  how  cordially  we  wish  success  to  this  scheme  of  making  Mr.  Leioh 
Hunt's  early  labours  minister  to  his  present  comfort,  and  to  placing  him,  as  his 
friends  say,  <<  in  advance  of  his  difficulties.**  We  are  peculiarly  desirous  to  see  this 
design  liberally  and  handsomely  supported  in  Scotland,  beliering  that,  nationally,  we 
owe  such  atonement  to  Mr.  Hunt  as  may  prove  that  this  country  is  no  party  to  the 
offimce  and  injury  which  have  been  offered  him.  We  need  scarcely  remind  our 
readers  that  his  case  was  the  instance,  by  which  the  Edinburgh  Review  chose  to 
illustrate  that  organized  system  of  persecution  and  calumny,  brought  to  bear  upon 
every  literary  man,  who  dared  to  enteitain  and  -express  an  honest  or  independent 
opinion  on  any  public  question.  An  ^ifXj  opportunity  jnaj  be  looked  for  of  speak- 
ing of  Mr.  Leigh  HirNT*s  literary  productions  as  we  feel ;  it  is  enough  that  his  pri. 
vate  hardships  have  been  public  gain.  With  less'honesty,  and  more  tact,  he  might  have 
been  a  prosperous,  as  he  is  confiessedly  a  talented  man ;  but  we  should  then  hare 
had  no  Examiner.  Laying  aside  his  fine,  versatile,  and  graceful  genius,  displayed 
in  many  walks  of  literature,  we  rest  his  claim  to  public  gratitude  on  that  periodi- 
cal alone,  and  consider  it  one  of  urgent  weight.  In  the  <<  worst  of  times,**  under  his 
pilotage,  it  held  on  its  course  with  courage,  perseverance,  and  single-minded  con- 
sistency ;  and  we  are  at  this  day,  in  triumph,  reaping  the  fruits  it  sowed  under 
persecution  and  opprobrium.     These  are  not  services  to  be  lightly  forgotten. 

The  small  sparlc  of  the  sacred  fire,  cherished  in  defiance  of  the  fiercest  intolerance, 
and  often  threatened  to  be  extinguished,  has  now  burst  forth. 

Like  fire  to  heather  set ; 
but  every  filing  of  justice  and  generosity  forbids  that  its  wide-spread  brilliancy,  and 
the  eager  crowd  of  new  worshippers  that  now  surround  its  altars,  should  obscure  or 
hide  from  view,  were  it  but  the  least  of  the  original  high  priests  of  Freedom.  Amongf 
that  band  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  is  eminent.  His  past  services  have  a  more  powerftil 
claim  than  his  present  sufferings.     Taken  together  the  plea  is  irresistible. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  timet  are  political,  and  so,  of  course,  are  we.  This  is  an  apology  to  our  literary  correspoodeoU  ; 
the  pubBc  at  large  requires  none,  for  it  U  too  much  engrossed  with  the  business  of  real  life  to  find  UaL 
sure  for  imaginative  indulgence.  Next  month  we  hope  to  find  room  tan  some  of  the  many  valuable 
contributions  in  the  department  of  elegant  letters,  with  which  webave  been  favoured. 

We  humbly  beg  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  ftiendly  correspondents,  that  **  brevity  to  the  aoul 
of  wit'*  We  like  an  aiticle  all  the  better  for  containing  much  matter,  but  we  ottfect  to  its  being  ex. 
tended  over  much  space.    Oold  is,  in  our  eyes,  more  valuable  In  the  gnitn  than  in  the  leaf. 

Young  authors  are  proverbially  sub|}ect  to  a  nervous  alltetion— a  fluttering  impatience  to  know  the 
fkte  of  their  articles.  They  may  be  assured  of  our  sympathy ;  but  really  our  time  to  too  valuable  to  be 
spent  in  practising  **  the  soothing  system,"  which  their  malady  requires.  Mo  definitive  answer  i«. 
speoting  the  fitte  of  an  article  can  be  given  earlier  than  the  first  pubttcatkm-day  subsequent  to  lt« 
transmission. 

We  may  take  thto  opportunity  of  stating,  that  all  contributions,  advertisements,  and  bills,  must  be 
forwarded  to  W.  Tait,  Edinburgh,  and  Siictun  and  MAftSHALL,  ^London,  at  the  very  latest,  l>y  Uie 
8th  of  the  month. 
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It   is  proverbial  that  men,   individually  honest,   will   be,   collectively, 
rofpush ;  whence,  observefi  the  poet, 

''  Chartered  boroughs  are  so  great  a  plague  ;** 

and  the  reasona  of  this  truth  do  not  lie    very  deep :   but  it  baffles  all 

philosophy  to  exfrfain  how  it  is  that  men,  so  able  individuaUy  as  are 

some  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  are,  collectively,  so  incapable.     Torj' 

caUnets  wer^   compounded  like  the   witches'  charms: — a   number   of 

worthless  things — newts,  toads,  baboons'  blood,  and  ounces  of  a  red- 

/liaired  hypocrite,  were  flung  together ;   and  the  mess  worked  potently 

for  mischief.     But   the   contrary  is   the  effect  of  mingling   the   good 

qualities  of  AVTiigs,    which,    as   if  by    a    chemical   process,    render   a 

result  having  no  property  in  common  with  the  chief  elements  employed. 

Three  men  of  stronger  will  than  Lords  Grey,  Durham,  and  Palmerston, 

could  hardly  be  brought  together;    and  yet,   indecision  and  wavering 

^ohave  marked  all  the  conduct  of  the  administration,   excepting  in  the 

single  instance  of  their  constancy  to  the  bill — to  whick,  however,  they 

were  ^xed  by  the  country  ;  and,  though  firm  in  adherence  to  the  thing, 

[   they  have  been  unsteady  in  their  mode  of  carrying  it  on,  and  have  tot- 

L    tared  most  uneasily  under  the  precious  burthen.    For  talent  again,  there 

;   are  Lords  Brougham,  Melbourne,  and  Grey ;  Lord  Althorp  too,  a  sensible 

.    man— -ooA  certainly  above  the  average  understanding,  though  not  acute 

*  or  felicitous  in  the  deHvery  of  his  thoughts — and  yet  the  counsels  directed 
by  such  men  have  been  feeble  and  crude  ;  and  they  have  been  set  forth 

^   with  a  niaUerie  of  manner,  which  has  even   disgraced  their  intrinsic 

demerits.    Lord  John  Russell,  though  never  rated  as  a  miracle  of  sapience, 

1  was  reputed  a  man  who  would  not  run  his  head  against  a  wall,  or  walk 

^    into  a  well,  and  yet  he  has  amazed  all  by  the  surface  of  insufficiency 

*  he  has  devdoped.  In  one  respect,  both  he  and  his  noble  colleague  are 
"^  godlike.  When  the  enemy  pierces  them  with  logical  arms,  the  weapons 
V  pass  through  and  through  without  making  any  impression,  or  producing 
ry  any  other  effect  than  the  discharge  of  a  humour  fitter  for  Heaven  than 

for  earth.     That  there  must  be  a  radical  fault  in  the  cabinet  is  clear, 
when  so  much  strength  is  included  in  i^,  and  so  n\uch  weakness  mani^ 
vol..  I.  ^\^        _.  A..* 
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fested.  The  truth  1%,  tirat  it  16  comfMe4  of  incampat^les ;  the  talent  is 
connected  with  conflicting  principles.  The  ndnktry  may  be  thus  clas- 
•ified  :— 

8RB^«AWII«0  BBTWEEN- 
POPULAR.  ARI8TOCRATICAL.  ««.„«•«  ««,^«.„, -c 

THE  TWO  PBBTCnPItBS. 

Lord  Brougham,  Lord  MeU^ume^  Ekrl  6rey> 

Lord  Althorpy  Lord  Laasdowne,  Lord  Goderiok; 

Lord  Durham.    .  Lord  Pahnerston. 

Again^  rating  theee  men  aooording  to  ability,  *they  would  stand  thus  :— — 

TAl4i;NT.  ^    OFPICLAIi  APTITUDE,  RBBTORia 

Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Palmarston,  Earl  Grey, 

Lord  Durham,  Lord  Goderich. 

Lord  Melbou^e; 
There  is  no  head  here  for  Lord  Althorp: — ^honesty  is  his  denominiitkm. 
We  are  yet  more  at  a  losa  for  a  plaoe  for  Lord  Lansdowse.  He  has  Aot 
enough  taleat,  ofioiai  aptitude,  isr .  rhetoric,^  to  ^xnne  under  the  bevds^ 
and  yet  he  does  not  f all  fta  lAeart  aai^.mske  the  justice  of  his  ex^daeion 
dear.  He  is  a  lover  of  etoe-and  hSs' orders.  Most  of  tiisse  men  mme, 
however,  so  mottled- in. tbeir  K^nnions  and  affections,  tlMt* it irdlfllcillt 
to  asmgn  them  any  distinet  denomination.  Lord  Durham  is  believed  to 
be  the  stauBohest  reformer.  He  cannot  be  called  iert9  M  rotnndus  ;  but 
he  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  most  indisputable  thorn  to  the  declared 
enemies  and  falaei  friends  of.  the  people.  He  is  honoured  with  the  fienoest 
hatred  and  most  virulent  abuse  of  the  Tory  party.  Lord  Brougham^  by 
those  who  best  knew  him^  andw^mse  judgment  H  of  high  mrth^rit^^  is 
said  to  have ^11  good  objects  atiiiesrtf  fadt  iii»  reputkikm^esattkis  #t6u 
advantage,  that  hei  is  peirpataidly  finessing  agaiait  *  himiiKlf/  wMe  his 
^ends  «re  baakbiting  s^  his  enemies  slditecii%  on*  him^  The  retHliMrs 
of  the  aristoeisatieal  ministen.  ore  incestentiy  dirowing  stti^iDifiii  taoid 
abuse:  OB  the  Chaaeellor.  it  is  no  bad  rule  to  judge  of  the  affedttsitii  of 
the  masteistby  the  conduct  of  the  servairts.  This  Would  ^v^  us  til^  oha^ 
to  one  weakaess  lof  Uie  Gsbinet.  The  repntati^ii  of  Ldrd  M^bouitie  fer 
ti^nt  we  take-on  private  reipovt.  Certttn  it  is,  that  Ms  -talent  fcuir  ^hH 
manifested  itself  itn-  tibbs  cause  of  reform,  or  in  connexion  wi^  any  one 
popular  or  iisefdiobjeABt.)  His  defence  of  the  tie#  beer*  bill,  -sb  fanpcM^int 
to  the  comfort  of  the  poor,  and  tiie  purity  of  the  magii^tra^,  was  wrorse 
than  any  attack  could  have  been.-  He  is  mie  iff  those  men  who  are 
said  to  be  very  die  ver>  Only  they  de^  not  diow  it.  He  is  reported  -fco 
be  aft  extrac^dinaeily  great  man  in  his  Home  Office.  His  aff^edtiona 
however,  have  Img  been  notorious  for  every  thing  severe  and  unpepti. 
lar  which  .a^nMm  professing  Whig  p<^tiC8  could  favour  without  Icfein^ 
caste.  ^  He  has  been  a  Whig  who  might  much  bfetteir  ha^  been  ciist  a 
Tory  of  the  Ca^ittoeagh  sohooL  Lord  Piilmerston  ikgain  Was  a  Tor^  -of 
this  iron  school,  a  thorough  hade  for  the  road  to  rtdn ;  there  h*  exer  , 
cised  his  best  paees,  and -used  to  kick  at  Joseph  Hume.  Lord  Oode. 
rich  is  an  amiable  man,  par  negotiis,  who  would  piull  yety  well  with  oth^r 
men  ^  a  rigiit  sort,  but  whose  leaning*  will  bfe  ^o  the  ivorse,  (the 
aristocraJkical  side,)  where  there  are  two,  because  his  timidity  indii^fc 
him  to  the  stationary  party  r  *»  we  see  an  old  woman  &i  a  carriage-^ray 
^aad  stock<^^  vunder  the  horses'  noses^  lest  she  should  ruh  ifeto  ddi%i^. 
WjB  ^ow  «ome  t»  the.  chwaet«l-,  thcr  devefoj^nent  ctf  whifch  hafa  been 
such  a  surpriM  to  the  country,  JBarlX^.  The  world  gave  Uni  credit 
for  statesmanship.  They  who  knew  Mat  more  closely,  were  aware 
that  he  was  wanting  in  the  first  e$sential  of  statemanship,  the  knowledge 
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4f  tiA  ttaHii.  For  years  "bt  had  kapt  up  no  aoquaiiitaiiee  witb  the  world, 
tWier  Ikroiigli  bo<^d  o^  oonvenuitiim.  The  changes  whidi  hare  been  so 
n^y  taking  place  in  the  public  niind^  have  been  unmarked  by  him. 
Heii  a  pelltMai  neopk^e  in  hid  old  ft^.  He  takjes  lib  the  world  lis  hd 
bii  it  dowB^  aoid  tiiinks  it  Irill  yet  bound  submissive  to  the  riil^r^d 
nckst.  In  xi&etoric,  he  is  as  aecomjilished  and  vigoroiis  as  ev^r ;  in  hii 
ttder^ttadbtg,  Itetv  deems  td  be  li^t  the  one  fkuH,  that  he  kno#s  not 
aittke  has  to  do  with.  He  is  lik4  Dominie  Sampson,  resulting  thi 
mAf  iMMNis  «f  '^  Bttle  fikrty  Bertrim,"  six  feet  hig^,  plreeisdy  #herd 
disy  were  bnd^^  off,  when  he  wai  shipped  up  by  the  ganger.  H^ 
tpevts  tfs  mere  pltrases,  sentiments  which  have  ceatsed  to  pass  lU  |^rases, 
ttid  are  resetted  as  propositiOBS  of  opptvssion.  The  reception  o#  his 
tdk  abdttt  vindicating  the  tights  of  the  Iriih  clerg)r  aiid  Cruihiti^ 
iwtHiiMiiy  aomal  have  astoi^fiiied  him  abe^t  ad  fiiuch,  ds  the  |kK>r  Dey  of 
AJgiaM  "mtA  asnaiM  in  Italy,  ^hen  a  question  was  raised,  as  to  his 
fiiHIegii  of  itrangMng  one  of  his  attendants,  And  ^erem^^toHly  decided 
k  tW  a«gtttite.  The  edle  kad  simply  A>rgotten  th^  diffetenb^  of  tiine 
mk  plaM ;  wd  AlgiavSdMS  net  differ  mifre  fira»m  It^ly,  than  BtigliiflA  i^k 
it  k^Ufers  fren  Engliri^  as  it  ^as,  iHi«n  Earl  Grey  fini^^d  ^6  iiii« 
^teiriiiiis  of  hk  mind.  For  yea^  he  hAS  liv^  in  il  hiluglity  r«tit^in£nt. 
laffMn^  mdd^  ftwa  ill  h^th,  and  vacaiii  fbt  liy|lbchondritf<$al  faildes.  tt 
if  dttll  «-maiter  orf  bonder,  that  so  bold  tfnd  iriXL  cast  a  niekSui*^  tis  the 
mbtu>  Bill,  iboiald  luive  probeected  from  such  a  oonditiion  of  iiitelleet. 
Here  1^  M  misapprehension  of  the  stttte  of  opinion,  atid  ih^  necessities 
sfttte  tkses;  but  whik  h6  li^iMSes:  the  cause,  heseM  hikMtf  Against  thi) 
c— rtqaemiis, — #hik  he  iff»rds  the  means  of  r^dresd,  he  deelai^  ^r  the 
iMdlfltlillty  hi  abuses.  Again,  in  l^e  conduct  «f  the  Refonfi  iMl  itself, 
tkM  k  tlfte  precise  converse  df  thk  inoMii^enty.  A^  in  the  refimn 
petpitei  with  all  other  reforms^  be  Affords  th^  meahs,  #idle  he  pledges 
hkMir  to  resist,  ihci  objects;  so,  <^n the! «4h«lr  hand,  iil  the  ocmdtt^t  of  it, 
ki  k*  ^nopWed  the  object,  and,  Up  to  ^e  k<ftif  lit  Which  #i$  write, 
wftkieid  tiia  ikeaas.  One  nHMeiit  itr^  see  hiiii  busy,  and  earn«^  in 
mkarig  kfieks  irlthout  strirtr ;  and>  at  another,  we  hfear  him  declaring, 
tkflti^  a  part  of  buir  tottering  {Hk  Aall  be  ak^rdd  or  aihended*  m 
'  I  and  ke  would  not.  He  trould  §^4  thd  ire0i{Ai9  their  rights  diid  bon. 
)  tkair  wv#ngs.  H^  #ould  give  tlie'  pe(ytfle  power  with  th^  dn^  liand, 
ait  oppoaa  tkeii'  reslsUned  of  abu^  ^tli  th^  oth^r.  He  refbrms  a  eor. 
Mi^  Pazliaineiit,  ind  threittens  ib  vlndicdie  with  the  btOl^t  and  Hie 
\mfmmk,  an  dzaetton  fbt  wkksli  no  serviee  is  reiid^red.*  H«  would  con^ 
epia  to  poldk  <nAnic4  in  the  ruling  mctosiir^,  and  resist  it  at  ^e  hazard 
^ckHk  #ar,  in  the  instiaee  of  a  particular  ab«iM,  intokrabk  tb  Seveii 
«f  ipecfpk  'SObJeetM  to  it,  and  ttf  ^hotli^r  twelve  milllibns  #hd 
\  it,  and  makecoMfiien  cause  as  to  the  priiidpk,  tfnd  fiytbpitt&ize 
t  eiigaged  in  tke  struggk  agyttst  it. 
Tkese  varloas  in^wMistendee  favohr  the  Oj^inion  that  th«  plan  bf 
mi  waatke  isott  of  a  mind  bold^  and  more  oognlzant  of  the  times  : 
:  tm  Lotd  Dcrham  it  k  attributed.  However  thk  fact  iiiay  be,  atid 
Aatcr  WMf  ba  ihe  causes  of  the  contradictions  we  hafve  noVic^,  it 
;  ke  denied  tiiat  the  t^rwikr's  advodPcy  of  the  nleottre  ha^  M«H 
y  afede  and  Intan^id.  In  rhetoric  there  Has  been  nb  fiiilure 
Th^  fiyUng  has  be»n  iti  thb  iffeoni^arably  more  impbrtiiiit 

*  Lfid  Altkorp  has  nnoe  ezptsoied,  tliat  it  is  not  int^de^  to  maintain  the  titlie 
^^^   M  to  punish  retiftaiice  to  it  before  jaatice  it  rendered. 

A  2 
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point  of  action.  Indeed,  hi«  have  been  th^  only  speeches  denoting  ailjr 
breadth  of  view,  and  piercing  comprehension.  It  is  strange  that  a  mmti 
whoso  accurately  apprehended  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  with  reUtion 
to  this  question,  should  show  so  profound  an  ignorance  of  it  in  other 
instances,  in  which  it  is  unequivocally  manifested.  None,  however,  *^  jaire 
so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see." 

The  distribution  of  the  ministerial  patronage  is  another  example  of 
the  neglect  of  means,  which  seems  hardly  reoonpileable  with  zeal  for  the 
'  objects  professed.  What  are  the  people  to  think  when  they  see  arma 
from  their  own  arsenals  presented  to  their  enenues  ?  The  effect  is  not 
singly  to  deprive  the  popular  side  of  certain  powers,  which  go  to  increase 
the  hostile  force;  but  also  the  sanction  of  opinion  is  conveyed  to  the 
enemy  by  these  signs  of  extraordinary  preference.  The  argument  is, 
that  their  merits  must  be  great,  their  claims  overwhelming,  when  even 
their  adversaries  are  compelled  to  pass  over  their  own  supporters,  and 
acknowledge  the  superior  qualification  of  their  foes.  As  this  elates  the 
Tory  party,  so  it  abashes  the  Liberals ;  who  have  to  bear  the  scoff  of 
their  opponents,  and  either  to  confess  their  own  unworthiness,  or  to  call 
in  question  the  justice  and  courage  of  their  leaders. 

All  men  were  amazed  that  Lord  Hill,  the  nominee  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  was  continued  in  the  command  of  the  army.  Why  was  it 
to  seem  that  the  Tories  only  could  produce  a  man  fit  to  be  Commander- 
in-Chief  ?  Why  were  the  Tories'  bellowing  threats  of  civil  war  to  be 
comforted  in  their  folly,  by  seeing  one  of  their  faction  at  the  head  of  the 
army, — an  enemy  in  our  camp,  and  in  conunand  of  our  camp !  Lord 
Hill  did  not  vote  on  the  Reform  BiU.  Sir  Henry  Pamell  did  not  vote  on 
the  Russian  Dutch  Loan.  Lord  Hill  was  contiaued  in  the  conunand, 
]Nrhich  should  never  have  been  confided  to  him.  Sir  Henry  Pan^U  w^s 
instantly  dismissed  from  the  only  office  in  the  Government  held  by  6ne 
whose  qualifications  far  exceeded  tlie  place  assigned  for  their  exercise. 
Sir  Henry  committed  a  fault,  but  unconsciously.  It  is  a  pregnant  fact, 
that  he  had  no  notion  that  his  withholding  his  vote  would  be  offensive  to 
the  Ministry.  He  had  seen  them  so  negligent  of  support,  so  carelese  of 
absolute  hostility,  so  tolerant  of  actual  injury,  that  he  could  hardly  sup. 
pose,  that,  in  taking  the  precise  course  on  a  se<^ndary  question,  which 
Lord  Hill  had  pursued  on  the  vital  one  with  impunity,  he  should  pro- 
yoke  his  colleagues  to  a  rupture.  But  it  was  the  old  quarrel  of  the 
wolf  and  the  lamb.  Sir  Henry  had  long  discovered  himself  to  be  too 
good  an  economist  for  his  colleagues.  He  did  not  leave  his  princi{^ee 
at  the  door  of  hb  office,  and  they  were  disagreeable  where  such  things 
are  not  customary.  -  He  talked  of  retrendunent  as  if  he  were  still  on 
the  '^  other  side"  of  the  House.  To  most  fabrics  there  is  an  outside 
and  an  inside ;  the  outside  smooth  and  specious,  the  inside  less  fit  for 
inspection,  and  laid  next  to  self;  it  is  especially  so  with  the  mantle 
of  Government,  the  wrong  side  of  which  comes  next  the  skin. 

Earl  Grey's  use  of  his  patronage  has  not  been  more  blameable  than  Lord 
Brougham's,  which  is  next  in  importance.  A  capital  error,  and  appa- 
rently without  a  motive,  was  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Home  to  the 
Solicitor-Generalship.  As  the  new  C'hancellor  was  deficient  in  know- 
ledge of  equity,  it  was  the  more  necessary  that  he  should  have  a  Soli. 
citor-General  who  could  assist  and  upbear  him.  We  need  not  aay 
how  he  has  provided  for  his  wants.  The  thing  is  ludicrous — ^tKe  jest 
of  the  court  and  the  commons.  Then,  in. the  new  Bankrupt  Courts 
that    notable    specimen   of  blundering,   for   the   costly    clumsiness    of 
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whitik  the  eountry  is  not,  in  fact,  indebted  to  the  Chancellor,  but  te 
one  Mr.  Visard,  whose  oraoiee  are  preferred  to  thoee  of  Benthami 
albat  his  name  is  better  known  in  connexion  with  the  business  of 
mailing  itaembers  of  Parliament,  than  with  the  science  of  jurispru- 
denee, — in  the  ap^intments  to  this  predoos  piece  of  handy-wcnir, 
(with  its  four  judges  to  work,  and  fonr  more  to  look  over  them^  with 
sudi  usee  as  the  Gog  and  Magog  in  the  old  Hall  might  amply  have 
Bullied),  errors  of  a  less  pardonable  nature  are  to  be  traced.  One  may 
be  q»eoially  instanced,  the  alleged  motire  for  whidi  was  the  part  which 
the  learned  gentleman  had  taken  in  ^e  sui^firession  of  some  mysterious 
papers  affecting  Royalty.  The  question  is,  whether  services  of  this  sort 
ooi^itute  qualification  for  judicial  office.  While  we  are  touching  on 
this  subject,  we  are  tempted  to  notice  a  curious  illustration  of  the  rebuke 
of  the  mote  in  a  brother's  eye,  in  complacent  unconsciousness  of  the 
beam  in  the  censor's.  Among  the  official  assignees  selected  by  the  com. 
missioners,  were  two  persons,  one  of  whom  happened  to  be  a  brother, 
another  a  brother-in-law  of  members  of  the  electing  committee.  The 
brother  had  declined  to  vote.  Of  the  qualifications  of  the  gentlemen 
chosen  there  was  no  doubt  or  question.  The  Chancellor,  however,  when 
lie  saw  the  names  in  the  list,  took  alarm,  and  rejected  them,  signifying 
his  di^leaJsure 'tiiat  persons  should  have  been  nominated,  the  brother 
and  brother-in-law  of  whom  were  on  the  committee.  The  idea  of  a 
brother  having  any  part  or  influence  in  preferring  a  brother,  was  shocking 
to  him,  though  of  kU  own  act  he  had  appointed  hU  brother  to  a  master- 
ship. For  this  fraternal  preference  there  was  the  sanction  of  no  com. 
mittee  df  disinterested  persons,  nay  there  wta  not  the  approval  of  any 
one  man  in  the  country  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  choice.  Here 
Lord  Brougham's  favouritism,  we  brieve,  stops ;  Earl  Grey's  takes  a 
far  wider  range,  and  we  only  lament  that  he  had  nbt  five  hundred  more 
kinsBnen'to  promote  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  in  lieu  of  those 
eneiniee  of  the  good  cause,  whom  he  has,  in  default  of  personal  partialities, 
invested' with  power.  Inexplicable  it  is  that  a  nobleman,  who,  in  1810, 
demaried  as  a  condition  of  office,  that  the  Prince's  household  should  be 
tamed  out,  has,  at  the  present  conjuncture,  so  incomparably  important, 
suffered  poists  of  influence  and  command  to  be  filled  by  bitter  and  avowed 
enemies  to  his  counsels.  The  stake  has  been  Ixddly  and  generously  pro- 
posed, but  the  game  has  been  ill  played,  though  we  have  little  doubt  that 
it  will  uHimstely  be  won.  He  who  plays  ill,  with  a  nation  to  bade  him, 
may  afanoet  call  his  cards.  Much  mystery  has  been  thrown  about  the 
Cfeation  of  peers.  One  would  think  that  Earl  Grey,  from  tenderness 
to  the  order,  wished  to  induce  a  belief  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
nuke  peers.  As  Teddy  the  tiler  says,  in  the  farce,  to  his  brother  hod- 
man, '*  You  baste,  sure  you  suppose  it  as  easy  to  make  a  peer  as  to  make 
a  hod  of  mortar."  Our  opinion  is,  that  there  has  never  been  any  real 
difficulty  about  the  matter ;  though  the  satellites  of  those  ministers  whom 
we  account  disaffected  to  popular  objects,  have  been  most  loud  in  im- 
puting tiie  d^sy  to  the  disinclination  of  the  King.  They  had,  however, 
represented  the  same  obstacle  to  the  diseolution  of  the  late  Pariiament, 
and  we  remember  how  nobly  the  slander  was  confuted  by  his  Majesty's 
right  majestic  exercise  of  his  prerogative.  Certain  we  are  that  the 
persona  to  whom  we  allude,  would  not  dare  whisper  against  the  Crown, 
but  at  the  instance  of  their  patrons  for  some  shabby  party  purpose. 

The  Whigs  have  not  the  knack  of  holding  their  tongues.     If  ix  or 
orx  depended  on  it,  they  could  not  help  cackling  in  their  clubs.     They 
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«re  from  lopg  babit  iocontinent  of  couniel^  ooeupied  for  fo  many  yeav* 
a»  they  have  been,  in  saying  instead  of  doing.  Tba  babble  of  Brookev 
is  irrepressible.  Hence  it  baa  been  no  secret  that  Lord  Lansdowne  ia 
wMnnly  opposed  to  the  creation  of  peers ;  indeed,  be  is  said  to  Have 
sh^wa  fu4l  aq  energy  in  resistipg  this  essential  to  t^^  national  peace,  as 
he  has  neTer  testified  in  any  other  instance  of  his  politfcal  fife.  He  la 
reported  to  have  been  comforted  and  abetted  by  Lord  BCelboome.  Here 
thep  we  come  to  a  dew  classification  of  ministers  and  ofiiei^  personages^ 
in  which  we  $hall  adopt  the  nomendature  of  mothers  with  daughtert  aa 
)Mnd,  who  style  younger  sons,  diHrimentaU  or  vipert. 

I>|DTlUMnNXAt«.  VOTBRS. 

Lord  Lansdotrn.  Lord  Melboonie* 

Lord  HiU.  Lord  Palmerston* 

Lord  ^laftesbury. 

Mr.  Stanley. 

The  Solicito^-General. 
Until  some  of  these  are  weeded  out,  the  ministry  will  not  work  freely 
tpwfurds  any  public  tHiject,  and  the  weakness  and  wavering  resulting 
fr<^n  conflicting  prindples  will  be  seen  in  its  policy. 

The  squeamisbnesB  which  soom  have  really  felt  about  the  crestimi  of 
pe$l«  is  wopdecful*  When  a  man  throws  hinMolf  out  of  a  window,  it  is 
not  th^  stone  pn  irhich  he  falls  that  is  to  be  bhuned  for  his  cradled  skulk 
Tbe  vote  on  the  Reform  Bifl,  and  not  the  creation,  will  have  to  answer 
for  the  damage  <^  the  institution.  Every*  man  not  deluded  hf  the  fkn^ 
cies  of  Blackstone  and  De  Lokne,  was  aware,  that  the  House  of  Peen 
must  be  one  of  two  things ;  either  an  irresponsible  body,  whldi  is  a  des.. 
potuan,  or  an  arm  of  th^  legldature  obedient  to  the  royal  will.  In  the 
rejection  of  the  Reform  Bill,  it  gaVe  us  a  q^eeimen  of  what  its  despotism 
would  be ;  and  now  ii  will  be  reduced  to  its  second  conditkm,  that  of  an 
oigan  of  the  royal  pleasure.  As  the  Commons  are  brought  to  represent 
the  pe<^e,  so  the  Lords  will  henceforth  represent  the  miidstry,  whose 
root^  9f  power  piust  be  in  the  Lowot  House.  That  poor  Bfort  of  Ma  own 
vanity,  Mr.  H.  Hunt,  who  vpeidca  for  the  only  pndse  ke  cailk  get,  the 
praise  of  the  Tories,  has  ddivered  himself  of  this  piece  of  nonsense.  **  H4 
must  solemnly  say,  that  it  was  ^e  common  sense  of  the  thing,  that  tf 
they  niade  it  a  proced^nt  to  create  a  number  of  Peers  to  can^  e'hat  they 
^nsidered  a  good  a^d  constitutional  tneasure,  it  would  be  used  against 
them  as  a  pr^ced^l  &(r  caTiTii^  an  unconstitutional  measiue."  The 
arwwer  to  this  is  9imply»  that  on  the  ^eaker's  showing,  when  the  brains 
are  out,  the  man  must  di«.  If  the  fint  isreation  of  Peers  reduces  the 
power  of  the  Lor^,  as  contended*  no  second  creat^n  can  raise  them  U 
the  power  of  misc^ef.  Every  increment  to  the  House  would  sink  it 
lower  in  public  respect  and  in  legialativ^  incapacity. 

The  House  of  Lords  once  put,  by  a  creation^  in  harmony  with  pc^mhur 
opinion,  may  run  on  smootbify  with  the  Coitnnons ;  but  it  will  neVer,  on 
any  important  question,  be  able  to  resist  the  Commons,  unlesa  the  Oom^ 
mons  have  ceased  to  be  repros^ntotive  of  the  nation.  The  last  dis6«rd 
has  been  heard;  andr  we  boj^^  ere  this  appears  in  print,  rssohed  int^  a 
new  harmony,  in  the  key  of  that  popular  iMter  A.  In  this  we  see  ne 
sort  of  evil.  A  de^on  is  djsnpated.  The  Lords  have  only  discovered 
the  anti-national  qualities  belonging  to  one  of  their  two  conditions — that 
of  irresponsibility ;  and  th^y  must  be  reduced  td  the  other— that  of 
subordination  to  ^e  existing  government.' 
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Taii>— Welly  Mr.  Souths  juxw  you.  Jb«va  ^^ad  ^7.proipeoiu8>  wluit 
da  you  think  of  my  prospttctoP^rnls  tliare  not  soom  fon  sie  f. 

JSiaxK,^^BQom>  man  I  room  I  Thaie'a  i^miyt  room.  for.  thoee  wlio 
vili  jpal^  room  for  themoelvofi. 

TAXTw-^-But  seo^jfounot  tlu^t  I  prt^ose  to  take  unocempiM  ground  ? 

SMrr9.7^Unoccupied^ound  I  %iii,  tut ;  unocettpi9d4;round.i»  barren, 
ground— Aground  that  dq  man  has  thiougjit  w^rtk  ti&e  trouUe  of.  culti*. 
rating.  Elbow  your  way  into  the  thickegt  of  the  orowd  ^^-^here  many 
are  speakings  they  axe  heard  best  who  speak  the  kmdegt^^where  many 
are  shining;  they  are  seen  to  most  advantage  who  shine  the  brightest. 
Look  ye,  Mr.  Tait, — I  see  you  are  half-inelined  to  be  frightened  by 
the  popular  croak  of  bad  times,  rivals,  and  overstoeked  ntarloets.  Heed 
it  not ;— our  enemies  are  our  best  friends^  fejr^.fay  their  meaos^  we  have 
ooQjfliiettf  which,  invigosate  us,  and  conquests  whioh  delight. us.  Oh,  what 
an  appetite  it  gives  a  .man  for  his  supper,  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  hisi 
brow  and  the  blood  from  his  wounds !  Never  does  a  eock  orow  watl^ 
such  e«itafly  on  uaoccufued  ground,  as  he  does,  on  ground  from  which  he 
h«a  driven  a  conquered  enemy,  .    .   . 

.  Tatt^ — Very  true»  Mr.  Smith,  very  tme ;  hut  I  must  contend  that 
thtere  is  a  donand  at  this  tame  for  a  magasine  of  liberal  principles,  of 
inAq>endeait  ^«rit>  bearing  u^n  tbe  times,  bringing  out  the  igrmpathiea 
qfiinnliind. 

diUTiL. — Mr.  Tait^  listen  to  my  views  of  political  economy  in  tl^e 
master  of  Abe  book  trade.  You  may  talk  till  doomsday  ab<^ut  demMid 
^  9U9fly,  and  aU  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  I  will  a^  you  one  plain 
^vestioo  }*— Y<)u  have  kvpi  shi^  in  Edinburgh  some  few  years,  and  you 
baxe  occasionally  sold  a  eo^y  or  two. of  the  Waverley  navels';  do  y^u, 
rMfdlect  thatj  before  those  novels  were  published,  sny  eustamer  came 
into  your  shop  with  money  in  his  hand,  saying,  ''  Now,  Miv  Tait,  here  is 
^KHiey,  which  jvu  shall  have,  if  you  wUl  produce,,  or  cause  to'be  produced, 
%]^interea(in^  and  lively  nartative^  ealled  a  novel,  but  written  Afty  times 
Vetter  than  any  aov/el  that  has  been  produced  for  the  laat  twenty  yeass." 
Or,  in  the  whole  oourae  of  your  existencorandin  all  yeur  intercourse  with 
the  reat^ng  and  thinking  puUio>  dsi  you  ever  set  your,  eyes  on  any  indi^ 
Yidual  of  whonir  you  Qould  positively  pronounce,—*'^  Such  aneneia  in  want 
of  a  {good  novdi,  a  good  magazine^  or  a  good  poem  ?" 

Tact* — Mwvy,  marey,  my  good  £riend,  don't  talk  ehout  poetry,  it 
puts  one  in  mind  of  hot-preesed  foolscap-rrof  herd^pceesed  foolsfaead. 
Tb^re  is  clearly  no  demand  for  peelryv  But  anytiung  into  the  form  of 
verse,  and  you  proscribe  it ;  nobedy  wall  read  it^  and  what  ia  worse  no-. 
b«4y  will  biqr  it.  • 

Smiths — ^And  yet  at  this  moment  John  Murray  is  putting  forth.. a 
largQ  impression  of  Lord  Byron's  worfcs»  So  far  from  there  being  no 
demnd  for  poetry^  there  is  at  this  moment  offered  a  premium  of  ten 
thoM9and  pounds  ^  a  reaUy,  sublime  and  oidgiaal  poem  ^si  any  topie 
Thidi  the  writer  may  Ql¥>o«e. 

Tait,  Ciu  grwA  a«toe<«4in|n^^-r-A  what  ?  A  premium  for  the  best 
poem? 

SiUTH.r-^0,  Mr-  Tait,  no  premium  for  the  best,  for  bad  is  the  best ; 
but  a  premium  for  a  good  one,  for  a  poem  that  has  the  li£e  o£  lile^.the 
vigour  of  strength,  the  spirit  of  glory,  and  the  soul  of  beauty. 
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Tait. — ^And  who  offers  the  premium  ? 

Smith. — ^The  public. — Marie  me  &ow.  It  is  the  supply  that  creates 
the  demand.  The  want  of  a  good  book  is  not  felt  till  a  good  book  b 
published — then  all  the  world  is  dying  to  read  it ;  but  if  the  public, 
looking  for  good  books,  finds  nothing  but'  froth,  froth,  trash,  trash,  flum. 
mery,  and  mummery — things  that  have  been  said  a  thousand  times  before 
said  a  thousand  times  worse  than  ever — thoughts  from  those  who  think 
not,  and  who  cannot  think  what  thinking^ is — ^tales  from  those  who  have 
not  heads— observations  from  those  who  observe  not, — ^it  grows  dis- 
gusted, and  rejects  reading  altogether.  Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Tait,  the 
public  is  not  an  ass,  it  knows  good  from  bad  ;  some  few  readers,  who 
cannot  think,  will  read  for  reading's  sake  ;  but  they  who  can  think  will 
prefer  their  own  wordless  thoughts  to  others*  thoughtless  words.  Have 
you  ever  seen  a  thriving  citizen  sitting  down  to  a  well-dressed  dinner  of 
three  courses  ;  and  have  you  observed,  if,  sitting  at  the  same  table,  you 
were  not  too  busy  to  observe,  with  what  deep  glee  and  intense  delight  uf 
application,,  he  has  given  up  his  soul  to  the  meats  before  him  ?  Then 
you  have  seen  the  public  with  a  good  book.  On  the  other  hand,  have 
you  ever  seen  a  lean,  gaunt,  rib-displaying,  hungry  dog,  prowling  about 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  slut's  kitchen,  where  divers  dirty  bones  lie  begging 
for  a  dog's  tooth  in  the  sun ;  and  have  you  seen  the  poor  beast  first  take 
up  one  and  then  another,  and  then  another,  and  then  walk  away  in 
hungry  despair  and  unfed  sorrow  ?  Then  you  have  seen  a  lover  of 
printed  paper,  in  a  reading-room,  on  the  first  or  second  day  of  the 
month,  mumbling  and  grumbling  over  the  periodical  publications ;  taking 
up  one  and  yawning  at  the  first  page,  taking  up  another  and  yawning  at 
the  second  page ;  sneering  at  one  that  it  smells  of  perfumery,  at  another 
that  it  smeUs  of  blood,  or  at  another  that  it  smells  of  brimstone,  or  at 
another  that  it  is  scentless,  bloodless,  fleshless,  lifeless,  soulless  and 
altogether  stark  naught,  driven  at  last,  in  despair  of  managing  to  get 
through  an  article,  to  read  the  advertisements,  or  to  meditate  on  the 
meteorological  table. 

Tait.— All  this  1  have  seen,  Mr.  Smith,  and  so  has  every  body  who 
has  eyes.  I  know  that  nothing  but  that  which  is  excellent  has  a  chance 
of  excelling ;  but  I  think  that  I  have  a  double  chance  of  success-^from 
the  talent  of  my  contributors,  and  the  comparative  originality  of  my  plan. 

Smith. — Of  the  talent  of  your  contributors  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt ;  but  as  to  the  originality  of  your  plan,  be  kind  enough  to  en. 
lighten  me. 

Tait. — I  can  do  it  in  three  words.  Liberality,  Spirit,  Utility. 

Smith. — Have  we  never  had  them  before  ? 

Tait. — Never  united. — ^We  have  had  periodicals  of  liberal  politico, 
but  then  they  have  been  tame,  flat,  and  flabby :  they  have  carried  with 
their  liberality  a  mighty  weight  of  dry  goods,  prosing  disquisitions, 
spoony  tales,  pointless  epigrams,  and  endless  twaddle,  which  has  apper- 
tained as  much  to  the  politics  and  interests  of  the  moon  as  to  those  of 
our  own  miscellaneous  and  wondrous  planet.  Their  liberality  has  been 
the  liberality  of  the  editor,  in  inserting  articles  which  must  have  been 
heavy  enough  to  break  down  an  iron  press  and  to  set  the  printer's  devil 
yawning.  I  have  sometimes  been  tempted  to  imagine  that  magazine 
editors  have  occasionally  inserted  papers  by  way  of  making  the  writers 
ashamed  of  themselves,  and  shewing  the  world  what  vapid  nonsense  some 
men.  can  write,  when  they  set  about  it  in  good  earnest. 

Smith. — I  believe  you,   1    believe   you,  Mr.  Tait ;    but   you  are 
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speaking  very  boldly,  man.  Suppose  now  that  I  were  to  let  the  world 
know  what  yon  have  been  saying  to  me ;  would  they  not  expect,  think 
you,  that  Tait's  Edinburgh  Magazine  will  contain  no  trash,  no  balder, 
dash,  no  flat  wi^wash,  muckery  and  moonshine? 

Tajt, — ^To  be  sure  they  would,  and  so  I  would  have  them ;  and 
they  shall  not  be  disappointed  in  their  expectation.  Have  I  not  said 
io  my  prospectus 

Smith. — Pish  ! — ^bcg  pardon  for  interrupting, — but  in  a  confidential 
conversation  like  this,  what  signifies  alluding  to  a  prospectus  ?  I  want 
to  have  from  your  own  lips  your  own  notions  of  your  own  words.  Now, 
for  instance,  you  profess  liberality.  Who  in  the  name  of  wonder  would 
ever  pot  forth  a  prospectus  professing  illiberality  ? 

Taft, — No  one  professes  illiberality :  but  they  put  it  forth  under 
the  doak  of  very  fine  words,  with  which  the  foxes  of  old  used  to  sing 
the  geese  to  sleep ;  they  talk  of  venerable  instituti^s,  and  glorious 
constitutions,  of  the  pride  and  envy  of  surrounding  nations,  of  the  test 
of  ages,  and  the  time-honoured  pinnacles, — ^which  have  just  as  much 
meaning  as  the  buzz  of  a  cockchafer ; — 

SiaTH.i— And  are  as  great  a  nuisance.  I  do  confess  to  you,  Mr. 
Tait,  that  of  all  mental  operations,  if  mental  it  may  be  called, — or  to 
^eak  more  properly,  of  all  uses  of  the  ears,  I  know  none  more  utterly 
disagreeable  or  annoying  than  listening  to  a  long  prosification  in  the 
shape  of  argument  in  favor  of  exploded  whimwhams,  all  about  nine- 
tenths  of  nothing  at  all. 

Tait. — ^But  if  you  hate  the  wearisome  buzz  of  pretended  argument 
in  favour  of  Toryism,  toadeatory,  and  the  like,  what  think  you  of  the 
Jesuitical  trash  and  trickery  of  putting  together  cock-and-bull  stories 
all  about  the  abominations  of  the  French  Revolution,  as  if  every  move- 
ment  in  favour  of  liberty  and  equal  laws  were  necessarily  and  inseparably 
connected  with  bloodshed  and  brutality  ? 

SkiTH, — Capital,  Mr.  Tait,  capital !  Oh,  I  do  admire  it  with  all 
my  heart. 

Tait. — ^Eh — ^what !  admire  it !  Do  you  believe  such  tales  ?  Po 
you  not  regard  such  tales  and  representations  as  either  absolute  false- 
hoods or  gross  exaggerations  ? 

Smith. — ^Neither  one  nor  t'other,  Mr.  Tait.  They  are  all  true 
enongh  ;  but  peradventure  there  may  be  a  little  poetical  embellishment 
about  them, — ^no  more.  When  1  saw  the  attempt  that  was  made  to  dis. 
credit  the  cause  of  Parliamentary  Reform  by  means  of  dreadful  stories 
of  the  French  Revolution,  I  smiled — smiled  not  from  any  delight  or 
satisfaction  that  I  had  in  reading  the  tales,  but  I  smiled  at  the  simplicity 
of  the  logic  of  those  good  people  who  used  weapons  that  destroyed  their 
own  arguments.  Why^  man,  if  these  tales  be  true,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  are,  what  a  story  do  they  tell  of  the  deep  and  grinding  op- 
pression which  drove  passive  humanity,  when  it  could  be  no  longer 
passive,  to  break  out  into  such  a  dreadful  fury  of  loud  resistance. 
WTien  I  read  or  hear  of  violence  bursting  forth,  I  am  naturally  led  to 
9gk,  **  Is  there  not  a  cause  ?"  My  very  heart  bleeds  to  think  what 
insolence  man  must  have  endured  from  his  fellow  man,  in  the  way  of 
political  and  social  oppression,  before  he  could  have  been  driven  to  that 
outrageous  reaction  which  appeared  in  the  first  French  Revolution. 

Tait — (attempting  to  conceal  an  incipient  smile), — But  you  do  not 
read,  Mr.  Smith,  of  any  such  violence  used  towards  the  people  of  France, 
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hf  the  nobles  and  olevgy^  aft  wa».aMd  Iqr  tha  peeple  tovardft  the  nohiUfy 
and  the  clergy. 

^^MiTH^r^Yoii  naf  well  Jhave  a  diUcmUjr  in  kecq^ng  jyour  oenitte. 
naiice>  when  you  affeet  te  think  that  nothing  but  ffcynfial&soa  can  j^i»^ 
▼oket  phylrfcid  violenee.  Y«u  know  aa  wdl .  as  I  oan  teU  yQu>  that 
inaelenee  is  ene  4)f  the  meftt  initating  parts  of  c^^ioBasaion^  A.  &iend  of 
miBe,  lately  deeeaaed^  told  me,  that  he  was  in  Paias  a-lew  ii|0«th»  only 
before  the  breaking  ont  of  ^hat  we  now  call  t)ie  first  Fimek  Hevolotioii^ 
and  that,  being-  in  a  earvia|^  with  a  French  nohlemao^  a.  sudden,  jolt  wae^ 
felt>  whi^h  led  the  owner  of  the  carnage  to  as^t  his  coachman  what  was 
the  matter.  The  coachman  told  •  his  master  that  it  wa^  only  a  pooc 
man  whom  they  had  run  over.  The  noblepmn  made  no  otiier  repiaik 
than  ^^  Paufire  IM^  I  Tant  pii  pour  lui  F' .  This  nobleman,  my 
informant  teld  me,  was  a  pterleet  gentleman,  a  most  amiable  man ;  but 
he  had  been  brought  up,  Hke  the  rest  of  thwi  £rom  his  very  eradl^^  to 
regard  nine-tenths  of  his  lellow  creatures  with  the  utmost  4)ontsmpt« 
80  for  from  considering  the  horrozs  af  a  revolution  as  any  axgumeot  for 
a  pertinacious  adherence  to  superannuated  crotchets  and  ancient  instiAUf* 
tions,  I  view  them  as  ^e  most  inpofragahla  demenstn^ion  of  .the.  oeces.. 
sity  of  omdferming  to  the  ^int  of  the  Tnnes. 

TAiT^-^Theve  now^  yeu  have  just  e^proesod  mf  .own  \dewji  of 
what  I  mean  by  liberali^*  I  have  no  objeotson  to  lawa^  ousAome^  inatJu 
tutions,  or  the  like,  so  long  as  they  have  a  meanings  orhav^  »  use  ;  bwt 
when  we  have  outgrown  them^  we  should  cast  tt^m  i|way  £refea  iia.«a 
xncumbranoes.  It  is  well  enough  for  ^le  people  of  China  or  HlAdoBtan 
to  go<m,  from  century  to  C4mtury,  in  theiqr  old  habits^  ^(^bi^  ft&d  toeloma  ; 
but  mutability  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Bucoffean  iXMlsttlpititn.  In 
Europe  there  is  notiung  old«  Its  ehangsiAtleneaa  is  ks.^stoMigtliL  #Bd 
glory;.attd  those  people  are  the ttoet  powei^  i^m  have  had  tka  mmk 
changes*  How  forci<^  and  ridiculous  it  is  for  uj^  by  thtt.ttdao£  HitadttM 
br  Chine8e>  to  talk  of  our  venerable  instittitions  an4  time4ioa<ni«0d 
laws  which-  have  stood  the  test  of  ages  J  We  are  perpetually  chwi^^i^ 
and  changing  in  every  thii^ ;  in  laws,  which  we  are  coBtiauaUy  mnkk^r 
and  re»making,  enlarging,  explaining,  altering>  meddlings  and  ad^^titt^ 
to  circumstances ;  in  drees,  wMdt  scarcely  lasts  a  month  in  the  same  Anp< 
and-  colour ;  in  language,  literature,  arts,  oo<4LBry,  dinnen-^imiv  bimnlri 
fast-time^  furniture,  beds,  bedding,  drama,  dancing,  rm^s^o^JAmoja^x^ 
building,  smoking,  drinking,  snulLtaking ;  in  fact,  we  change  ao  nmoh 
from  generation  to  generation,  that  could  we  see  and  beat  oun  garan^ 
fSrthers  and .  gnmdmothers  they  would  appear  to  us  as  foreigners  \  My 
view,  therefore,  of  liberality,  as  concerns  my  Magazine,  is,  that  w»«hotikl 
conform  to  these  mutations,  and  join  tiiem  in  theis  pr<%re8ft  towards 
something  yet  more  desirable,  which  we  always  have  in  iprmgodt  and 
never  in  possession.  When  I  epedk  o£  liberaUiy,  I  am  aot^penkixig  of 
any  ephemeral  party,  or  any  crotdmty  knot  of  gcumbltfs,  butof  a  hroad« 
generous,  rif^t-down,  sbraig^tfMrwardyuprigfat,  honaot  pxiaoiple  that  h«tci| 
humbug,  outs  Uamey,  ezplodea  cant ;  that  looks  focta  boldly  tnitbe  istee, 
and  laug^  outright  at  the  absurdil^  •€  men  ^esring  theiv  gnandmeitlMK^A 
pettieoats,  er  peering  tibrongh  their  gKandfotbeB'sspeatadeat.  -  TsfeabeiA 
ehange !  why,  vkt^  what  a  venerable  set  of  beings  areihe  Hettentolvviio 
have  no  more  social  or  political  mutations  than  the  very  beaatS;  of  tibe 
£eld ! 

SMiTH.-«-»Your'liberality,  Master  Tait,  seems  to  be  exceedingly  bvoM^ 
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and  eomprdienfllTe.  Bui  niB  you  not  some  ride,  wHh  your  passioii  for 
liberality,  of  beoomiiig  a  bigot  to  liberality  P  We  have  beard  of  sndi. 

T.a:it.^— We  haye  so ;— 4mt  mind  me^— my  liberality  is  not  to  much 
a  matter  of  excesB  as  of  compr^eBsiTeBees.  I  don't  ao  muth  hate  a  man 
lor  beiag  a  Tory,  aa  1  love  him  for  being  a  £Bllow.ereatiire»  W«  dioald 
]nty  a  man  for  being  a  Tory  in  these  time#.  He  is  a  poor  creature  tha^ 
tike  mardb  ^  events  has  left  behind ;  he  is  Hke  a  shorts4ogg«d  dramwltr* 
boy  'i'ho  catinot  keep  up  'wi^  the  movement  of  tiie  regiment ;  he  is  a 
being  of  a  bygone  age,  singing  an  old  song,  telliB|p'a  focgotfen  tale  ;  his 
mind  is  hung  ifith  cobwebs-;  he  is  the  preter-phiperfect  tenae  of  polities ; 
he  is  an  extract  from  the  lumber  room  whifere  we  have  thrown  our 
gboati,  witches,  and[  alchymists.  We  may  laiigh  at  Tories-— ^ere  is  no 
harm  in  thatr^-inasmuch  as  no  man  is  morally  culpable  for  doing  what 
be  cannot  hdp.  But  I  woitld  not  persecute  tluBpdor  creatures.  I  would 
let  tbem  live,  if  it  were  only  for  antiquity's  sake. 

Smrbw — ^But  you  are  speaking  of  bond  jSda  Tories  who  are  iudi 
£rom  ineompetenoe  of  judgiment,  slowness  of  perception,  or  simplicity  of 
beiart. 

Taw. — ^Verily,  I  am ;  what  dse  are  you  thinking  of? 

Smiths — I  am  thinking  there  may  be  some  rank  coxcombs  who, 
ptoud  of  the  Belial  wit,  which  can  make  the  worse  appear  the  better 
eauM,  or  interestedly  subservient  to  their  lordly  foeders,  lend  the  aid  of 
tbeir  little  logic  to  l^e  cause  of  despotism,  by  contributing  to  abuse  the 
publie  mind,  and  usihg,  for  that  purpose,  argumentsi,  ^e  heUownesa  of 
wbieh  tbey  see  and  know  even  wliile  they  use  tbenu 

Tait^ — ^For  such  I  have  no  lib  Yee-^yea — I  beg  pardon-*-! 

have  a  gi^eat  deij  of  Hbendity  for  them*  I  would  lUieral]^  lash  them, 
UboraBy  <xpeae  iketn,  I  think  it  quite  <^noagh,  Mr.  fimitli,  foe  man  td 
have  dominion  o^er  the  beMd  o£  Ihe  field,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the 
iah  of  the  sea  ^— I  thlAk  it  quite  enough  that  he  diould  a{^irQpiiate  to 
liim^elf  the  speed  of  the  horse,  the  strength  of  the  ox,  the  fleece  of 
tbe  aheepi  and  the  plumage  of  the  birds  ^-^-man  may  be  content  with  the 
laavtery  whioh  be  has  oter  nature,  subduing  the  elements  to  his  use^ 
iMfV  <m  tW  waves  of  the  sea,  guiding  the  rivers  in  their  course,  catch^ 
fa^  Ibo  talprant  wind^  and  making  the  laming  fire  his  servant ;  he  may 
breanteot  V^Kh  aU  this,  without  making  a  slave  of  his  fellow-man,  by  forooi 
or  humbug^;  as  for  those  who  contrybuAd  to  the  felatery  of  their  fdlo# 
oreatarea,  by  blarney  and  sophistry,  I  have  for  tbem  the  utmost  liberality 
of  a  hearty  soorfi. 

SinTH.^ — ^Pray,  what  do  you  think  of  the  wisdom  of  our  anoeslon, 
Mr.  Tait? 

TAfr.F— Wbidi  of  our  ancestors  ?—«<our  fathera,  our  grandlathers. 
oer  great^prandlMiera-^ — 

S]fina^-*4>r  our  gr^it-gmidawthera? 
^  Tait. — Or,  agi^  our  Protestant  aBoastora>  ^eur  Cathdic  anoastors, 
or  oar  Droidicai  a«oes|oM  ?  I  cannot^affirm  or  deny  anythii%  oonfleniing 
our  aneeatora  aa  to  ihtir  wisdom,  or  their  lack  of  ^Mem/ibill  I  know 
what  ia  memit  by  the  tefm>  "  anoestora."  If  theterm  be  da46i«Ded  t4 
indade  aU  who  hare  gone.before  us,  it  merel|r  afinns  tb#tthe  present 
gmeratioB  is  the  sQliest  set  of  men  that  have  ever  dweit^oa  ^e  foce  of 
the  earth.  Now,  where  the  dickens,  for  we  amat  not  say  deiril,^  is  the 
proof  of  it  ?  Hes  the  world  been  struck  silly  all  at  once»  or  have  we  been 
groa^ng  stupider  and  stupider  from  one  generatten  to  another,  so  that 
the  forthor  back  we  trace  our  ancestry^  the  wiser  the  world  was  ?  On 
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this  supposition^  then^  our  Catholic  ancestors  were  wiser  than  our  Proc- 
testant  ancestors,  and  our  Dniidical  ancestors  wiser  than  all. 

Smith. — Capital. — Very  well  put,  Mr.  Tait,  very  well  put.  I  see 
you  are  not  disposed  to  swallow  words  and  fancy  them  wisdom.  Defini:. 
tion  plays  the  deuce  with  humbug.  Slang  words  are  bandied  about'  and 
pass  from  one  to  another  with  such  rapidity  that  they  are  never  ex. 
amined;  but  when  you  catch  hold  of  them  and  briiig  their  hoses  to  the 
grindstone  of  definition,  they  squeak  out  peccavi,  and  vanish  into  thin  air. 
But  you  said  something  about  spirit  as  being  one  of  the  reoommendal 
tions  of  your  magazine.  Will  you  enlighten  me  a  little  on  that  j>oint  ? 
Y<m  are  not  afraid  of  definition. 

Tait: — Why,  man,  don't  you  know  that  spirit  is  breath,  and  breath 
is  life  ?  By  spirit,  I  mean  that  my  magazine  wUl  be  distinguished  for  its 
life  and  living  interest ;  that  it  will  talk  of  that  which  living  people  talk 
and  think  about ;  that .  it  will  not  look  like  a  thing  of  the  last  century ; 
that  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  examine  the  date  to  know  whether  it 
be  a  work  of  the  present  ^or  the  past  age ;  that  it  will  not  merely  talk 
of  things  that  are,  but  that  it  will  talk  of  them  in  the  spirit  of  one  that 
apprehends,  feels,  fuid  is  interested  in  them. 

Smith. — ^But  may  you  not  make  it  tOo  ephemeral  ? 

Tait. — Not  at  all.  It  cannot  smack  too  much  of  the  day.  TakA 
up  an  old  magazine  that  was  published  in  the  days  of  your  grandmother's 
youth,  whom  you  have  heard  talk  of  Wilkes  and  Liberty ;  and  what  are 
you  disposed  to  read  in  that  magazine,  now?  Not  spoony  tales  all 
about  Damon  and  Phillis,  and  fleecy  flocks ;  not  essays  on  friendship  and 
gratitude ;  not  sonnets  to  the  moon,  or  meditations  on  moonshine  ;  but 
the  anecdotes,  events,  biographies  and  livingnessee  of  the  day.  For, 
how  can  that  which  has  not  a  present  life  expect  a  future  life  ? 

Smith. — I  agree  with  you.  There  is  in  composition  a  fashion  as 
there  is  in  women's  bonnets  and  caps ;  that  which  is  at  one  moment  su. 
perbly  elegant  is  at  another  exquisitely  absurd.  I  have  seen,  and  for 
mere  curiosity  read,  articles  in  old  magazines  which  appear  now  to  be 
the  very  quintessence  of  insipidity  and  slop ;  but  in  the  very  same  ma- 
gazines have  been  articles  concerning  the  things  and  thoughts  of  the 
day,  not  only  readable,  but  well  written ;  so  that  the  very  articled  which 
seemed  to  belong  to  aU  time  belong  to  no  time,  and  those  articles  which 
have  the  aspect  of  the  day,  have  the  interest  of  to-morrow.  I  can, 
therefore,  readily  apprehend  your  notion  of  making  your  magazine  a 
thing  of  the  day.  But  by  spirit,  Mr.  Tait,  some  people  seem  to  mean 
personality,  scurrility,  scandal,  and  defunation. 

Tait. — ^A  very  bad  spirit  is  that,  Mr.  Smith. 

Smith. — I  must  own  to  you  that  when  I  see  authors  descending  to 
dirty  personalities,  quizzing  one  another's  noses,  be  they  snubby  or  be  they 
puggy,  delineating  for  the  amusement  of  a  set  of  gaping  geese  all  the 
particularities  of  a  man's  domestic  life  and  personal  history,  1  am  very 
much  reminded  of  the  grimaces  of  pantaloon  and  the  sly  slaps  which  a 
nimble  harlequin  administers  to  the  clown  in  a  pantomime.  1  take  it 
for  granted  that  your  contributors  are  gentlemen  ? 

Tait. — ^They  would  be  very  angry  if  you  did  not. 

Smith. — ^But  is  a  gentleman,  who  has  a  regard  for  character  and 
decency,  a  match  for  a  foul-mouthed  puppy  who  cares  not  what  filth  he 
may  handle,  so  that  he  may  bespatter  an  opponent  ?  If  a  gentleman  be 
provoked  to  throw  mud  upon  a  scavenger,  it  is  only  done  with  a  sil- 
ver spoon,  which  holds  so  little,  that  the  scavenger  laughs  at  it.  Besides, 
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riiey  wbo  make  it  a  busines  to  expose  themselves,  must  b^  totally  invul- 
nerable to  such  an  attempt  to  expose  them. 

Tait. — It  is  even  so;  Mr.  Smith.  No,  Sir. — The  spirit  of  my  ma- 
gazine shall  be  a  good  spirit,  sportive  and  gentle,  strong,  and  pure.  It 
shall  not  contain  the  words  of  recollecting  readers,  but  the  thoughts  of 
observing  thinkers.  You  have  opened  many  a  book,  and  shut  it  again, 
without  reading  a  word  ?  Have  you  not  ? 

Smith. — I  have,  certainly, — but  what  is  the  drift  of  your  question  ? 

Tait. — I  will  tell  you.  By  a  mere  glance  on  the  printed  page,  you 
can  see  at  once  whether  the  book  be  written  in  the  English  langtiage  or  not. 

Smith. — I  can  so,  undoubtedly. 

Tait. — ^And  in  like  manner,  c^n  you  «ot  see,  by  a  single  glance — ay, 
even  without  reading  a  sentence,  that  there  is  life  and  spirit  in  an  ar- 
ticle.^  There  is  some  writing,  Mr.  Smith,  which  seems  to  lay  hold  of 
your  eyes-  as  soon  as  you  open  the  book,  and  which  springs  up  and  says, 
"  C-ome,  read  me." 

Smith. — I  have  indeed  experienced  that. 

Tait. — ^And  you  shall  experience  a  great  deal  more  of  it,  if  you 
will  read  my  magazine.  You  shall  then  see  what  I  mean  by  spirit,  that 
I  do  not  mean  insolence  and  impertinence ;  that  I  do  not  mean  slang 
and  balderdash ;  that  I  do  not  mean  pereonality  and  dirty  satire ;  but 
that  I  mean  gladness,  of  soul,  elasticity  of  heart,  truth  of  thought,  clear- 
ness of  expression,  and  that  dexterity  of  mental  distillation  which  draws 
from  the  €haotic  wash  of  an-  agitated  world  the  essence  of  truth,  of 
beauty,  and  of  goodness. 

Smith. — ^By  my  troth,  Mr.  Tait,  but  I  begin  to  think  that  the 
world  has  had  a  great  loss  in  not  having  had  your  magazine  before. 

Tait. — I  think  so  too,  and  as  it  has  fasted  so  long,  I  hope  it  will 
now  set  to  with  a  good  appetite. 

Smith. — ^^I  see  now  what  you  mean  by  spirit,  the  truth  is,  that  you 
mean  poetry. 

Tait. — Poetry !  No,  no,  Mr.  &nith,  poetry  will  not  do,  the  world  has 
outgrown  it :  there  is  no  relish  for  it :  the  very  si^t  of  verse  is  a  kind 
of  naii  me  legere. 

Smith. — My  dear  fellow,  I  am  not  talking  about  verse ;  verse  has 
grown  into  disrepute,  because  it  has  so  frequently  lacked  poetry.  For 
my  -  own  part,  I  love  poetry  so  deeply,  and  so  dearly,  that  I  can 
scarcely  bear  the  sight  of  verse.  It  is  like  the  empty  house  of  a  de- 
parted friend — 

<<  Its  echoes,  and  its  empty,  tread, 
Do  sound  like  voices  finom  the  dead." 

Poetry  is  not  in  the  eye  or  the  ear,  nor  is  it  at  the  finger-ends ;  it  con- 
sists not  in  the  distortion  of  words,  or  subversion  of  sentences,  or  in 
jingling  epithets  linked  to  limping  nothings.  Poetry  is  that  ment^  elec- 
tricity, whereby  the  heart  holds  living  converse  with  the  soul  of  nature, 
and  Ulb  living  invisible  spirit  of  the  material  and  visible  world.  Poetry 
is  every  where,  and  in  every  thing,  in  light  and  in  darknees,  in  joy  and 
in  sorrow,  in  love  and  in  hatred,  in  form  and  in  colour,  in  motion  and  in 
rest,  in  day  and  in  night,  in  summer  and  in  winter,  in  cities  and  in  de- 
serts, in  prose,  and,  sometimes,  but  not.  always,  in  verse. 

Tait. — Ay,  ay,  poetry,  as  you  speak  of  it,  is  all  very  well.  I  have  no 
objection  to  ii;  the  more  of  it  the  better.  There  would  be  some  utility 
in  that. 

Smith. — Ah  !  now  my  good  friend,  I  am  delij^hted  to  hear  you  talk  of 
utility  and   poetr)'  in  one  breath.     1   must  confes.^  to  you,  that  when  1 
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first  read  your  proflpectus,  and  saw  the  word  uttutr,  I  began  to  have^ 
qualms  about  spinning  jennies  and  steam-engines,  and  all  the  apparatus 
of  meat,  drink^  and  clotiilng>  as  if  a  man's  wholie  being  oonsisted  in 
nothing  but  eating  nmttta  chops,  and  wearing  breeches; 

TAiT.i— You  must  thai  have  had  reiy  narrow  views- of  my  riews. 

Smith. — ^My  gocid  sir,  you  must  know  that  there  b  a  set  of  men  in 
this  strange  world  of  ours,  who,  when  they  dnee  get  on  a  hobby^  wiH 
ride  it  to  all  manner  of  excess  and  absur^ty,  and  there  is  periiiqfw  no 
word  in  the  language  that  has  been  made  such  a  fool  of  as  tiie  word 
UTILITY.  It  has  been  construed  to  mean  nothing  but  the  risible  and 
tangible ;  nothing  but  that  which  has  a  direct  and  posUire  tendency  to 
fiU  the  b^ly  or  dover  the  bade.  Your  saper^snper^utilitarian  Quixote 
would  tear  all  the  fringe  from  our  curtains^  wo«ld  dashthe  espMiinmcL 
our  eolumns,  and  the  gold  from  our  gingerbread.  When  I  was  a  yoa^ 
man,  and  had  a  little  propensity  to  quizSing,  whidi>  I  now  trusty  I  haTe 
totally  subdued,  I  once  asked  an  old  'nudd,  who  was  prodigioiisly  wise 
and  sagacious,  which  was  most  udefol,  a  tddle  or  a  fryiog-paa^ 

Tait. — ^And  she  decided  in  favour  of  the  firyingLpah  ? 

Smth. — To  be  Sure,  she  did;  and  you  will  find  that  to  be  the  oaa* 
almost  all  the  world  over,  ^at  secood^jrate  irtts,  «nd  deputy  wise-acree,' 
think  nothing  useful  that  does  not  contribute  to  thd  support  of  life,  aa 
if  being  were  of  more  importance  tiian  WelLbeing.  They  speak  of  the 
useful  and  the  ornibnentdl,  as  if  the  one  were  opposed  to  the  ether,  and^ 
as  if  that  whidi  is  omameiMl  is  not  useful. 

Tait. — I'll  teU  you  iHiat,  Mr.  Smith,  I  have  a  very  great  respect  for 
you,  and  a  ^ood  opiniem  of  your  discernment ;  and,  therefore,  I  take  it 
for  granted,  that  you  merely  #anted  to  draw  me  out  on  the  subject  of 
Utility ;  but,  if  I  ocNild  beliei^e  that  you  ddiberately  thought  me  such  an 
ass  as  to  be  an  utilitarian  of  the  dass  yon  are  alluding  to,  I  ehmtld  be 
very  much  tempted  tO  hUnd  yotf  to  ike  door,  and  to  make  you  a  present 
of  a  kick  for  a  keepsake. 

SjffTH.-^You  ard  dafe  enough  fhmi  all  such  temptaitian^  for,  if  I  had 
dver  suspected  you  to  be  guilty  of  sudi  high..treaSott  against  common 
sense  as  not  to  see  the  use  of  ornament,  I  never  would  have  daricened 
yoifr  doors  with  the  shadow  Of  my  earthly  tabemade. 

TArr. — So  fflr,  Mr:  Smith,  tm  I  from  denying  or  doubting  the  uti. 
lity  of  ornament,  that  I  dbsolutdy  hold  that  the  very  vidue  of  all  the  sub^ 
stance  of  life  and  being  oodsists  in  ita  susceptibiUty  of  ornament.  la 
not  sight  a  blessing  ?  Is  not  the  eye  a  most  eminenUy  use^  organ  of 
the  body  ?  Yet,  wherein  consists  tlM  gflory  and  beauty  of  its  usefiiL 
ness  ?  Is  it  merely  useful  in  preventing  us  Arom  knoddng  our  noses 
against  a  post,  and  breakii^  oar  shins  against  diairs  and  tid^eii^  Or^ 
is  it  not  prindpaUy  useful  in  feeding  the  soul  with  forms  of  beauty,  and 
delighting  the  heart  witii  the  substance  of  sublimity  ?  Ornament  is  ^0 
perfection>  the  refinement^  the  acme  of  utility.  Bvery  thing  that  con- 
tributes fo  the  enjoyment  of  our  being,  and  the  perfection  of  our  nlitUre, 
IB  usefiil ;  and  what  is  life  without  beauty  and  embellishment  ? 

Smith. — ^Very  good,  Mr.  Tait,  very  good.  If  your  magaaine  should 
be  a  beautiful,  it  will  be  a  useftil  produc^n. 

Tait. — And,  if  it  be  useful^  it  will  be  beautiful,  for  use  and  beauty 
are  inseparable. 

Smith. — ^Now  I  understand  you.  If  you  adhere  to  tlMse  prineiples 
your  Magaaane  tnu9t  do,  >9kail  do.  If  it  be  not  well  reoeived  by  tihe 
public,  never  again  believe  a  word  you  bear  from  any  man  of  the  name 
of  Smith.  4 
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THE  REVOLUTWN. 

Thkbe  is  ft  douUe  meaning  hid  under  the  word  Rev<duiien^  which  has 
dona  exeeUent  service  to  the  opponents  of  political  amelioration.  Strictly 
tekoiy  it  means  nothing  more  than  the  transfer  of  politieal  power  Arom 
one  set  of  h^dders  to  another.  But  transfers.  q£  this  kind  have . at  times 
b«en  aoeompanted  hy  anarchy,  havoc,  and  desolation ;  and  these  disagree- 
aUe  images  are  viewed  in  minds  of  a  certain  calibre,  as  neoessary  and 
naavoidahle  component  parts  of  all  Revolutions.  Keeping  in  mind  this 
eonfnaion  of  ideas,  we  would  say  to  that  defeated  faction  now  damouiu 
bag  so  loudly  and  piteously,  that,  if  by  '^  Revolution"  they  mean  a  trans. 
far  of.  poUtkid  power  ^rm  themselves  to  the  pec^le,  tiey  are  not  far 
wtoof  in  calling  our  Reform  Bill,  Revolutionary.  If  they  mean  that  the 
adoption  of  that  measure  must  end  in  anarchy^  it  is  their  own  self- 
fiilled,  aailB  conduct  alone,  that  can  verify  their  lugubrious  propi^ 
des.  Mlieo  a  man  ventures  to  predict  that  a  house  will  be  burned,  it 
is  his  own  fault  if  he  prove  a  false  prophet :  and  low  as  we  rank  the 
talents,  contemptuously  as  we  estimate  the  might  of  our  adversaries,  we 
befiere  that  some  of  them  are  quite  capable  of  making  an  analogous 
attempt. 

There  is  no  great  harm  even  in  an  ilLfavoured  name,  so  long  as  its 
injvstice  is  known.  We  may  allow-  the  enemies  of  Reform  to  call  it 
Revolution  if  they  will.  It  is  our  part,  humouring  them  by  the  adop- 
tion oi  tiieir  vocabulary,  eschewing  vain  contests  about  words,  to  submit 
•ueb  explanations  to  tiie  public  as  may  defeat  their  incendiary  inten- 
tions*—4iy  letting  in  a  little  light  upon  them.  To  this  end  we  propose 
to  shew  Uiot  our  present  frame  of  government,  the  child  of  two  revolutions^ 
calls  imperatively,  for  the  helping  hand  of  a  third.  By  our  first  revolu. 
tloB,  supreme  and  irresponsible  power  was  wrested  from  the  feudal 
nobles  and  Romish  Church.  This  was  effected  by  a  chain  of  almost 
fasperctptibie  innovatMUs,  from  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  to  that  of  Eliza. 
hMk.  By  oar  second  revolution,  the  king  of  Britain  was  made  the  organ, 
Mt  the  controller  of  the  law.  This,  after  many  a  bloody  struggle,  was 
effected  by  the  unresisted  expulsion  of  James  II.  By  the  third — with 
which  the  parent  nation  now  labours  in  the  throes  of  parturition, — and 
God  give  her  a  speedy,  quiet,  and  joyful  delivery! — the  power  of  a  jug- 
ging oligarchy  will  be  stricken  down  for  ever. 

By  the  revolution  of  1686,  the  sovereigns  of  Britain,  who  had 
endeavoured  to  claim  as  their  heritage  the  power  of  which  time  and 
ereiits  had  dqirived  the  aristocracy— ^and  the  Romish  hierardiy,  were 
broug^  bade  within  more  modest  limits  of  authority.  Unfortunately, 
Wwever,  sufficient  pains  were  not  taken  to  ensure  to  the  people  the 
election  ef  all  their  own  representatives,  or  a  sufficient  control  over 
tfiose  whose  nonunation  was  in  their  own  hands.  The  King  was  now 
little  more  than  the  first  nobleman  of  the  land;  and  the  aristo. 
cracy,  emancipated  from  Ids  control,  limited  in  their  numbers,  and 
oa  that  account  able  to  act  in  concert,  united  among  themselves  by 
blood  and  intermarriage — possessed  in  the  hold,  which  their  close  boroughs 
gave  them  over  the  House  of  Commons,  a  power  of  governing  the  state 
according  to  their  own  pleasure,  which  only  differed  from  that  possessed 
by  their  aaeestors  of  tibe  feudal  period,  in  the  secret  and  underhand 
manner  in  which  ^ey  were  under  the  necessity  of  exercising  it.  So 
long  as  the  minority  of  their  body  were  united,  their-  influence  over  the 
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other  House  gave  them  the  power  of  controlling  its  deliberations  ;  but 
the  temper  of  the  people'  had  now  become  such  that  it  might  have  been 
dangerous  to  let  them  know  in  what  manner  they  were  shackled  and 
immeshed  by  the  nobility.  This  English  House  of  Commons  created 
by  the  Peers,  was  yet  further  corrupted  by  the  admixture  of  forty-five 
members  from  Scotland,  in  the  election  of  not  one  of  whom  was  there 
the  least  alloy  of  popular  suffrage.  The  united  body  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  securing  itself  yet  further  against  any  encroachments  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  by  the  passhig  of  the  act  for  septennial  Parlia. 
ments.  Upon  this  corporation,  in  a  short  time,  devolved  the  whole  of 
the  laborious  department  of  government.  The  aristocracy^^  disqualified 
by  their  habits  and  education  for  business,  gladly  laid  "the  burden 
upon  the  shoulders  of  an  assembly  whose  feelings  and  interests  they 
knew  to  be  identified  with  their  own.  The  power  which  it  possessed 
of  checking  and  controlling  the  King's  ministers  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  employ  any  confidential  servants  from  which  its  support  was 
withheld.  Thus  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  as  well  executive  as  leg^sla. 
tive,  became  vested  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  in  other  words,  in  those 
noblemen  and  that  small  portion  of  the  Commons  who  had  the  power  of 
nominating  its  members.  Thus,  after  centuries  of  vain  aspirations  and 
desperate  struggles  for  the  attainment  of  liberty,  was  the  whole  power 
of  the  state  again  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  small  faction,  with  interests 
necessarily  different  from  those  of  the  whole  community,  and,  unlike 
its  predecessors,  reigning  not  with  the  shew  of  brute  violence,  which 
necessarily  revolts  humanity,  but  under  the  specious  pretence  of  being 
the  people's  choice,  and  acting  in  strict  accordance  with  law  and  justice. 

The  reign  of  force  was  now  over — ^that  of  intrigue  and  corruption  had 
begun.  The  quick  eye  of  ambition  was  not  long  of  discerning  that 
whoever  was  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  makers  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  master  of  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  To  Walpole 
belongs  the  unenviable  distinction  of  being  the  first  to  discover  the 
infallible  method  of  securing  such  a  majority.  He  was  the  first  who 
dared  boldly  to  act  upon  the  principle  that  even  a  nobleman  might  have 
his, price.  Through  the  cloak  of  public  spirit,  or  high  gentlemanly  feeling, 
he  saw  the  soul  of  the  boroughmonger ;  and  he  spoke  to  it  in  the  only 
language  it  was  capable  of  understanding — ^interest,  in  its  thousand  forms 
of  power,  gold,  and  parade.  The  sums  of  money  which  as  minister  he 
held  at  his  disposal,  increased  by  the  new  found  El  Dorado  of  the 
borrowing  system — ^the  immense  number  of  sinecures  and  employments 
with  disproportioned  emoluments,  which  our  ill-organized  6}'stem,  and 
above  all,  the  church,  enabled  him  to  bestow,  were  liberally  applied  to 
secure  for  him  followers  and  supporters^  even  at  the  hazard  of  draining 
the  exchequer,  and  leaving  the  machine  of  state  to  stand  still. 

So  coarse  and  vulgap  a  method  of  obtaining  power  was  '^  level  to  the 
meanest  capacity."  With,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  Chatham,  all  his 
successors.  Whig  and  Tory,  have  acted  upon  it.  In  proportion  as  the 
country  extended  its  territory,  and  the  inhabitants  grew  in  intelligence, 
enterprise  and  wealth,  greater  means  of  corruption  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Ministry ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  pressure  of  the  system 
grew  less  and  less  endurable,  the  power  of  enlisting  a  numerous  and 
well.disciplined  phalanx  of  defenders  increased.  At  first  the  buyers  and 
sellers  of  power  had  modesty  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  the  iniquity  of 
their  traffic,  and  the  grace  tO"  conceal  it,  although  at  the  expense  of  a  lie. 
Like  prostitutes,    however,   thev  bv  degrees  grew  brazened  enough  to 
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avow  their  profession  openly.  And^  now^  men  of  genius  must  be  Suborn- 
ed to  wrest  the  truths  and  make  falsehood  appear  the  better  reason-*^ 
to  wreathe  the  deformity  of  falsehood^  oppression^  servility  and  ava* 
rice  with  the  flowers  of  fancy^  wit^  and  humour — ^to  lend  an  air  of  grace 
and  gallnntry  to  meanness  and  self-abasement.  The  grave  preacher  was 
taught  to  inculcate,  from  the  pulpit,  lessons  of  slavish  submission  and 
acquiescence  in  wrong,  calling  them  religion  and  morality.  The  hired 
buffoon  was  employed  to  represent  patriotism  as  ignorance,  narrow- 
mindedness,  or  hypocrisy.  The  long-breathed,  brazen-faced  wrangler  was 
placed  in  Parliament  to  talk  down  all  opposition.  The  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge was  hunted  down  under  the  cry  of  sedition,  irreligion,  and  Im- 
morality.  The  passions  of  the  ignorant  multitude  were  pandered  and 
appealed  to ;  as  witness  amongst  a  thousand  other  instances  the  destruc 
tion  of  Priestly 's  house,  books,  and  apparatus  at  Birmingham.  The 
structure  founded  in  usurpation,  and  built  of  corruption,  was  white- 
washed over  with  the  fair  pretej:t  of  morality,  social  order  and  boon- 
companionship. 

Under  such  a  system  of  government  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  was 
not  confided  to  transcending  talents  or  approved  honesty.  Plausible  con- 
ciliating manners,  and  a  liberal  distribution  of  the  wealth  and  power 
sucked  from  the  nation,  seated  a  Minister  firmly  in  office.  Possessed 
of  such  qualities  he  might  be  the  veriest  imbecile  under  the  sun,  still  he 
was  fit  to  govern.  From  North  or  Newcastle,  down  to  Vansittart  or 
Sidmouth,  such  a  succession  of  incapables,  and  with  so  slender  a 
sprinkling  of  men  of  talent,  will  rarely  be  met  in  the  annals  of  the 
world.  At  times  when  their  blunders  had  periled  the  very  existence  c^ 
the  system,  a  man  like  Pitt  would  be  called  upon,  not  to  re-place  it  by 
a  better,  but  to  cobble  up  the  old  crazy  machine  so  that  it  might  hang  a 
little  longer  together.  The  principles  of  government  and  plan  of  policy 
which  one  set  of  Ministers  have  inherited  from  another  during  the  period 
we  are  now  treating  of,  may  be  briefly  described. 

The  first  great  object  of  government — the  good  of  the  governed — was 
not  acknowledged.  Our  oligarchy  was  the  legitimate  successor  of  Kings 
by  divine  right.  The  people  were  an  engine  which  he,  who  managed  to 
scramble  into  power,  might  apply  in  any  manner  to  serve  his  own  pur- 
poses. These  purposes  were  dictated,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
individual,  by  the  purblind  passions,  avarice,  ambition,  or  love  of  show. 
One  Minister  wished  for  the  reputation  of  conquering  new  territories ; 
another  sacrificed  the  national  interests  to  the  vain-glorious  dream  of 
settling  the  quarrels  of  all  Europe ;  a  third  was  intent  upon  heaping  up 
treasure  for  himself  and  his  relations.  On  one  point  all  three  were 
agreed ; — while  encouraging,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  their  ulterior 
plans,  the  industry  and  accumulation  of  the  country — to  secure  the  means 
of  drawing  as  much  of  its  wealth  into  their  own  hands  as  possible.  To 
this  desire,  aeoompanied  by  incorrect  notions  of  the  nature  of  trade, 
must  be  attributed  our  colonial  policy,  invented  with  a  view  to  prevent, 
if  possible,  the  least  particle  of  property  eluding  their  grasp  : — to  this, 
the  anxiety  of  every  ministry  to  ccmcentrate,  if  possible,  a  power  of  tax. 
ing  every  British  territory  in  the  Parliament  of  this  Island.  The  pre- 
sumptuous endeavour  to  tax  unrepresented  America'  roused  her  to  assert 
her  independence,  and  a  similar  encroachment  called  forth  the  energies 
of  the  Irish  volunteers.  And  here  we  may  remark,  in  the  partial  and 
oppressive  distribution  of  taxation,  the  subserviency  of  the  members  of 
Parliament  to  those  who  have  made  and  unmade  them.     The  merchant 
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and  manufacturer  are  considered  by  the  great  landlords,  just  as  they  were 
in  the  feudal  times,  as  a  sort  of  Amalekites  whom  it  is  lawful  to  spoil. 
They  are  patronised  as  bringing  wealth  and  splendour  in  their  train,  but 
they  are  made  to  pay  well  for  the  patronage  afforded  them.  The  bur- 
den of  taxation  is  laid  upon  their  shoulders.*  They  are  prohibited  pur- 
chasing food  from  other  lands  till  their  patrons  have  no  more  to  sell;  they 
are  obliged  to  purchase  the  raw  produce  of  their  tolerafors  in  preference 
to  that  of  every  other  country.  They  are  first  fleeced  to  fill  the  pockets 
of  the  landlord,  and  then  forced  to  pay  the  Government  which  treats 
them  in  this  manner.  The  money  exacted  from  the  people,  was,  as  al- 
reaidy  hinted,  expended  differently  at  different  times.  Sometimes  our 
armies  and  navies  were  fitted  out  with  a  needless  parade  of  force;  at 
other  times  they  were  allowed  to  decrease  in  numbers,  or  to  rot  in  the 
dockyards,  while  the  Minister  was  stuffing  his  own  pockets ;  but  whether 
employed  or  not,  the  people  must  pay  for  them. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  under  the  outward  show  of  free  Institutions, 
we  have  been  governed  since  1688,  by  an  oligarchy  limited  in  number, 
and  rapacious  in  character.  Its  rapacity  has  increased  as  length  of  years 
has  rendered  it  more  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  deceit  and  oppression. 
This  fact  explains  the  sympathy  which  our  rulers  have  ever  shewn  for 
the  despotic  monarchs  of  the  Continent.  Their  cause  was  one.  Hence 
our  accession  to  the  first  unholy  league  framed  to  crush  the  young  li- 
berties of  France.  Hence  our  incessant  intrigues  on  the  Continent  until 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  was  achieved.  Hence  our  profuse  expen- 
diture  in  hiring  nations  and  dynasties  to  fight  in  their  own  defence. 
Hence  Castlereagh's  coquetting  with  the  Holy  Alliance.  Hence  Wel- 
lington's and  Aberdeen's  jeremiads  over  our  secession  from  that  nefa- 
rious association.  The  whole  of  these  proceedings,  in  which  the  resources 
of  the  country  have  been  wantonly  squandered,  and  its  character  compro. 
mised,  had  their  source  in  the  conviction  that  the  Kings  of  Europe,  and 
the  oligarchy  of  England,  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  their  respective 
nations,  and  tliat  their  only  safety  is  to  be  sought  in  a  compact  mutu- 
ally to  defend  each  other  against  every  mutiny  of  their  slaves. 

A  plan  of  rule  under  which  the  interests  of  the  governors  have,  for  a 
centiiry  and  a-half,  been  systematically  preferred  to  those  of  the  gover- 
ned— under  which  avarice  and  imbecility,  on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  have 
contended  for  the  mastery — under  which  every  amendment  of  our  social 
organization  has  been  scornfully  and  contumeliously  rejected — under 
which  the  people  have  been  plundered,  and  their  wealth  squandered 
upon  undertakings  which  were  either  indifferent  or  prejudicial  to  their 
interests — under  which  brother  has  been  stirred  up  to  hate  his  brother 
for  difference  of  creed,  or  for  a  mere  fancied  incompatibility  of  their 
pecuniary  interests — ^has,  at  length,  brought  us  to  the  situation  which 
might  have  been  anticipated.  Trades  which  have  been  called  into 
factitious  existence,  are  giving  signs  of  their  sandy  foundation, — ^trades 
which  have  been  injudiciously  checked,  are  depressed  to  a  fearfitl  extent. 
The  agriculturist,  who  has  been  encouraged  to  ruinous  speculations  by 
restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  agricultural  produce,  shares 


•  It  is  true  that  all  taxation  falls  ultimately  on  the  consumer,  but  indirect  tax- 
ation upon  commerce  and  manufactures,  by  checking  industry,  doubles  the  sum 
really  paid  by  the  merchant  and  manufacturer.  Besides  the  landlords,  when  they 
resisted  a  proportional  increase  of  the  land-tax,  were  not  aware  that  even  indiret^ 
taxation  must  ultimately  reach  their  own  pockets  as  consumers.  They  had  the  will 
if  not  the  power,  to  shift  the  burden  entirely  fh>m  their  own  shoulders.-  -' 
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in  tke  general  depression.  The  sum  wrung  from  the  nation^  under  the 
fwm  of  taxes,  continues  amid  all  this  distress  and  poverty  unahated. 
The  poor  labourers  whom  the  capitalist  cannot  employ^  he  is  forced  to 
feed  least  hunger  should  drive  them  to  desperation.*  To  crown  all,  the 
vorkers  of  the  evil  have  been,  at  last,  di4ven  to  admit  its  existence ; 
and  bf  their  attempts  to  cure,  have  but  rendered  the  disease  more 
complicated  and  inveterate.  They  dared  not  admit  the  reid  cause  of 
the  dittriess — ^their  own  incapacity  to  govern.  Even  the  remedies  that 
vere  suggested  ;  restoration  of  the  currency,  liberation  of  trade  from  its 
fetterB,  church  law  and  financial  reform,  they  have  adventured  upon 
with  a.  timid  hand.  They  have  tried  and  abandoned  each  by  turns,  un- 
tble  to  perceive  that  eadi,  without  the  others,  was  useless.  They  have 
shaken  tiie  compactness  of  the  old  system  wiUiout  amending  it.  They 
htre  made  ''  confusion  worse  confounded." 

Out  of  all  this  evil  arises  a  fair  promise  of  future  good.  The  spirit 
vhich  awakened  at  the  Reformation,  and  triumphed  at  the  Revolution, 
aHhoagh  it  has  been  suppressed,  has  never  been  extinguished.  The 
language  of  Defoe  and  the  Legion  Club  were  ^caught  up  in  America  by 
FimkHn  and  Jeffeiison,  and  their  voices  were  echoed  here  by  Price  and 
Priestly.  The  example  of  France  encouraged  the  love  of  liberty.  Bold 
vords  were  spoked,  the  sound  of  which  yet  tingles  in  our  ears.  From 
that  time  to  this,  ^ho^h  liberty  has  been  trodden  dowii  ahd  scorned — 
her  name  made  a  mockery  aiid  a  by-word — there  has  been  in  the  country 
a  floall  £uthfiil  band  #hich  has  not  ceased  to  pay  to  her  the  homage  of 
the  heart.  The  retributive  suffering  which  has  at  length  followed  in 
the  train  of  tame  submission  to  falsehood  and  oppression,  and  the  diffu- 
«0D  of  knowledge  which  has  been  effected  in  despite  of  every  opposition, 
hare  at  last  awakened  the  universal  nation.  The  tyranny  under  which 
ve  have  groaned — the  third  against  which  this  nation  has  been  called  to 
rtngn^e — based  as  it  is  on  delusion  and  false  pretences,  needs  but  to 
he  fiuriy  looked  in  the  face  that  it  may  be  destroyed.  It  is  a  night- 
■are  whose  empire  is  amid  darkness  and  dreams,  and  which  is  anni- 
kilated  the  moment  we  awake.  The  nation  is  now  asserting  its  right  te 
ffvveni  itself;  and,  notMrithstanding  the  syren  wailings  of  the  interested 
in  every  eomer  of  the  land — ^notwithstanding  the  denunciations  of  our 
■odera  Coriolanus  and  his  blustering  retainers — it  will  succeed.  The 
wepUc  whidi  has  dropped  from  the  grasp  of  the  oligarchy  must  be  tran&- 
hrrtd  to  Uie  people.  Whether  this  object  be  effected  by  the  measure 
has  so  long  been  depending  before  the  Legislature,  or  by  another 
tore  comprehensive,  is  to  us  a  matter  of  the  utmost  indifference. 
F  who  manage  the  affairs  of  State  must  in  future  be  the  nominees  of 

*  The  popolatiofp  of  England  and  Wales  in  1831,  was  13,894,574  by  the  c^isua. 
TW  mmmmax  of  poor-rates,  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in'  the  year  ending 
y  1831,  was,  by  returns  lately  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
lOi.  The  Rev.  John  Thomas  Becher  stated  in  his  evidence  before  the 
*  of  the  Loids,  on  the  state  of  the  poor-laws,  that  a  male  pauper  was  sup- 
|anal  isr  2a.  8dL  per,  week ;  a  female  for  2s. ;  a  child  for  Is.  2d.  Assuming,  that, 
aanV^  *^  P***?^!^  ^  England  and  Wales,  the  number  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
$mm  we  «^«al,  and  that  every  pauper  was  supported  entirely  out  of  the  poor-rates, 
ter4ata  wo«ik[  give  their  number  about  a  million  and  a-half.  But  the  number  of 
■^■^SMd  children  &r  exceeds  that  of  men ;  many  only  receive  partial  relief;  and 
f^t  aM  many  local  charities  not  taken  into  account.     The  number  of  persons  at 

St,  asore  or  less  dependent  on  charity  in  England  and  Wales,  must  exceed  one- 
•f  tfaet«tal  population.   (This  calculation  excludis  state-paupers  on  the  pensioa 
tm.  a^  !■  tW  church.) — ^Then  look  to  Ireland. 
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the   nation,  identified   with   its  interests,   and  of  approved   skill    and 
honesty.    Our  future  rulers  must  act  under  a  sense  of  thorough  reiq>on- 

sihlity. 

From  this  tiaie  forth, 
The  ISbw  muft  know  their  aenrice  to  the  manf . 

National  happiness  must  now  become  the  aim  of  Government,  not  m  bonus 
held  out  to  the  people  to  allure  them  to  serve  its  private  purposes. 

Such  is  the  past-^^the  future  is  a  page  which  admits  of  beings  but 
dimly  scanned.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  our  fate  is  now,  under  Provi. 
dence^  in  our  own  hands ;  and  that  it  will  require  the  utmost  exertion  of 
the  nation's  courage,  intelligence,  and  wariness,  to  rescue  it  from  the 
dilemma  into  which  it  has  been  brought  by  the  incapacity  of  its  f€ymker 
rulers.  A  radical  reform  in  our  institutions  and  economy  must  be  imme- 
diately  begun,  and  systematically  and  unflinchingly  persevered  in. 
Much  delusion  is  yet  prevalent  which  must  be  combated ; — ^the  body 
politic  is  feverish  and  irritated,  and  not  unlikely,  in  a  moment  of  per. 
versity,  to  act  like  a  sick  man,  who  nauseated  by  the  bitterness  of  the 
remedy  offered  him,  refuses  to  be  cured. 

The  duty  most  imperatively  urgent  upon  our  new  legislators  will  be  to 
promote  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Elementary  schools,  adequate  to 
the  population,  must  be  founded  in  every  district.  The  reform,  which 
has  searched  minor  charities,  and  even  laid  hand,  however  lightly^  upon 
our  Scottish  Universities,  must  extend  its  influence  to  the  great  monopo. 
lies  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  They  were  intended  by  their  founders  to 
promote  knowledge,  and  this  generous  intention  they  must  be  macle  to 
fulfil.  It  must  no  longer  be  said  that  the  great  seminaries,  of  £ngiisli 
education  are  log-lines  of  the  human  understanding ;  that  while  the  rest 
of  the  nation  has  been  successfully  rivalling  other  countries  in  science, 
art,  and  literature,  these  over-wealthy  institutions  have  been  striving'  to 
repress  the  generous  aspirations  of  the  mind  after  knowledge.  In  farther 
^d  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  every  tax  tending  to  repress  literary 
exertion,  and  the  free  interchange  of  the  literature  of  this  country  with 
that  of  foreign  nations — all  duties  upon  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  and 
foreign  books,  must  be  abolished.  Let  free  inquiry  loose,  and  truth 
ultimately  will  prevail.  Permit  unlimited  ao^cess  to  the  fountain  of 
knowledge,  for  here  indeed  ''  increase  of  appetite  doth  grow  with  what 
it  feeds  upon." 

Next  in  importance  is  the  task  of  systematising  and  simplifying  the 
proceedings  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  Executive  Government.     Much] 
viduable  time  may  be  saved,  and  much  useless  expense  avoided,  by  re.] 
ferring  to  local  legislative  bodies,  a  great  proportion  of  the  priv-ate 
which  occupy  so  much  of  the  attention  of  Parliament.      The  Hoi 
of  Commons  must  be  divided  into  committees  of  legislation,  fiha] 
&c.  to    which   must  be  remitted  all  projects  of  new  laws;    all   infor. 
mation   respecting   their   several   departments ;  all   petitions  from  tha 
people  therewith  connected.     In  these  committees    evidence  must   be 
sifted  and  arranged  methodically,  and  the  measures  to  be  proposed  for 
the  adoption  of  the  whole  legislative  body  brought  into  a  definite  and 
accurate  form.     The  necessity  of  some  arrangement  like  this  is  demon* 
strated  by  the  numberless  instances  of  paltry  and  partial  enactment* 
smuggled  through  the  House  of  Commons ;  by  the  inaccurate,  and  fre- 
quently unintelligible,  language  of  our  Acts  of  Parliament ;    and    by 
the  bush-fighting  unpractical  character  of  the  Debates.     In  like  mannef 
the  public  accounts  must  be  made  up   in    a   compact    and  intelligibM 
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maniiNr.  The  number  of  Bolu'cU,  and  of  official  persons,  must  be  restricted 
viUiin  Uie  narrowest  possible  limits.  Above  all^  care  must  be  taken  to 
fire  every  possible  publicity  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Executive,  and  of  the  general  state  of  the  country.  The  preluninary 
labours  of  the  different  Finance  Committees;  of  the  Commissioners 
appcnnted  by  the  Crown  to  report  on  the  civil  list,  the  officers  of  state, 
and  the  Exchequer;  and  the  invaluable  report  of  Dr.  Bowring,  have 
materially  facilitated  the  attainment  of  these  arrangements. 

The  next  great  object  of  attention  is  the  diminution  of  the  national 
burthens.  This  can  never  be  accomplished  without  the  adoption  of  an 
honest  and  direct  system  of  taxation.  Indirect  taxation,  as  tending  to 
press  hard  upon  industry,  and  to  superinduce  a  system  of  juggling  delu- 
sion—-of  picking  people's  pockets  unawares,  must  come  to  an  end.  Bor- 
rowing for  national  purposes,  if  indeed  it  be  permitted  at  all,  must  be 
effected  upon  some  83r8tem  analagous  to  that  suggested  in  a  subsequent 
article  of  the  present  number.  Some  compromise,  such  as  that  suggested 
by  the  late  Mr.  Ricardo,  must  be  agreed  to  by  the  landholders,  fund- 
holders,  and  other  capitalists,  in  order  to  free  the  nation  from  the 
pressure  of  that  incubus,  our  present  debt.  The  tithe  system,  now  put 
an  end  to  in  Ireland,  must  be  abolished  in  England  likewise.  It  is 
surely  time  for  men  to  see  the  folly  and  inutility  of  submitting  their 
neoks  to  what  is  called  an  Establish^  Church.  Can  any  thing  be  more 
incongruous  than  a  state  of  affairs,  in  which  a  man,  according  as  he 
chances  to  stand  on  the  north  or  the  south  side  of  a  river,  is  a  Dissenter, 
or  a  member  of  the  Establishment.  Christianity  is  now  as  widely  diffused 
through  these  realms  as  human  means  can  effect  it — and  only  for  mis- 
sionary purposes  was  an  organised  system  of  affiliated  churches  con- 
t^nplated  by  the  founders  of  our  religion.  Every  reasonable  being 
now  admits  that  the  different  sects  to  which  we  belong,  however  they 
may  differ  on  the  question  of  discipline,  preach  in  the  main  the  same 
doetrine.  It  Is  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  dissenters  have  done  more 
to  diffuse  and  keep  alive  vital  religion  among'  the  people,  than  the 
Establishment.  Why  then  continue  to  rob  the  nation  of  such  an  im- 
mense annual  sum — and  levied,  too,  in  so  impolitic  a  manner — ^for  the 
support  of  a  useless  excrescence,  an  infringement  upon  Christian  liberty. 
Another  important  alleviation  of  the  national  burdens  will  be  effected  by 
the  abolition  of  all  corporations  which  have  the  power  of  imposing  local 
taxes ;  and  conferring  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  the  right  of 
electing  those  who  regulate  their  police  and  its  expenditure.  Lastly^ 
such  a  system  of  poor's  rates  must  be  adopted  as  will  insure  the  appli- 
cation of  this  tax  to  its  legitimate  purpose.  The  capitalist  must  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  pay  his  labourer  out  of  a  fund,  which  belongs,  by  a 
sacred  right,  to  the  impotent  and  necessitous. 

Scarcely  of  secondary  importance  to  the  simplification  and  reduction  of 
state  burdens,  is  the  removal  of  all  restr^nts  upon  individual  industry. 
Those  in^K>litic  laws,  which  restrict  one  branch  of  trade,  and  afford  unna- 
tural encouragement  to  another,  for  the  attainment  of  some  fancied  good, 
must  be  abolished.  The  enterprise  of  man  left  to  make  his  fortune  by 
his  own  exertions  wiU  supply  us  with  hardy  and  daring  defenders,  with- 
out alluring  individuals  to  pursue  a  gainless  traffic.  The  distress  at  pre- 
sent attributed  to  our  recurrence  to  the  principles  of  free  trade,  is  the 
result  of  their  not  having  been  adopted  to  their  full  extent.  The  tran- 
sition from  an  artificial  to  a  natural  system  of  trade*  is  a  painful  opera- 
tion, but  a  cure  will  be  the  consequence  of  momentary  suffisring.    Com- 
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merce  in  grain  and  in  everything  else  must  be  fiWd  from  its  ahacklee.  It 
is  not  true  that  our  adoption  of  the  principles  of  free  trade  will  not  meet 
with  reciprocal  concessions.  Nations  stand  at  present  in  the  same  relation 
to  each  other^  as  men  do  in  the  savage  state— they  are  afraid  to  trust 
the  stranger.  Let  us  set  the  example^  and  we  will  be  followed.  In 
France,  in  America,  just  views  are  rapidly  gaining  ground.  The  rest 
will  follow.  A  commerce  based  upon  industry  native  to  the  soil — sug- 
gested by  its  productions,  not  the  child  of  statute— will  be  free  ft-om 
the  periodical  sicknesses  to  which  our  present  hot-house  plants  are  sub. 
ject.  In  like  manner,  our  connection  with  our  colonies  must  be  placed 
on  a  proper  footing.  Colonies  are  swarms  from  the  parent  hive  when 
over-full.  The  ties  of  kindred  and  affection  give  them  a  claim  to  pro- 
tection  in  their  nonage.  Their  friendship  may  be  relied  on  in  the  hour 
of  danger  in  proportion  as  they  are  kindly  treated.  Their  commerce  is 
valuable  in  proportion  as  it  is  freed  from  all  restraints.  While  yet  too 
young  to  form  a  state,  they  are  members  of  our  body  politic,  subject  to 
the  same  burdens,  entitled  to  the  same  immunities.  When  they  are 
able  to  govern  themselves  let  us  part  company  in  fpendship.  Any 
attempt,  by  restrictions  on  their  trade,  and  the  imposition  of  duties,  to 
wrest  from  them  their  honest  gains,  must  alienate  their  affections ;  and, 
although  it  may  enrich  a  few,  must  entail  a  burden  on  the  community. 

The  last  reform  to  which  we  propose  at  present  to  allude,  is  Law  Re- 
form. The  object  of  all  law  is  the  security  of  person  and  property. 
The  civil  law  determines,  in  questions  of  disputed  ownership,  to  whom 
the  property  in  question  belongs.  The  criminal  law  forbids,  under  the 
sanction  of  punishments,  all  attacks  upon  a  neighbour's  person  or  pro- 
perty. The  remnants  of  institutions,  which  have  long  ceased  to  exist 
still  continue  to  render  the  civil  law  of  this  country  voluminous,  per- 
plexed, and  unintelligible : — the  artificial  nature  of  our  system  of  go- 
vernment has  elevated  many  an  indifferent  action  into  the  character  of  a 
crime : — while  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  science  of  legislation  has  ren- 
dered both  branches  full  of  the  most  oppressive  and  contradictory  rules ; 
and  has  lent  to  the  latter  in  particular  a  character  of  blood-thirstiness 
revolting  to  every  feeling  of  humanity.  The  same  evil  fate  has  attended 
the  organization  of  our  courts  of  justice,  which  are  deeply  tainted  with 
inaptitude  for  business,  and  aptitude  for  vexatious  delay.  In  some  the 
judicial  is  confounded  with  the  executive,  in  others  with  the  legislative 
character :  in  all  the  expence  is  enormous.  As  sources  of  hatred  and  all 
uncharitableness — as  perverters  of  the  natural  sense  of  justice — as  im- 
pediments to  commerce — and  as  burdens  on  the  community,  they  are  un- 
surpassed. 

The  reform  which  we  have  attempted,  however  inadequately,  to 
sketch,  must  follow  up  the  reform  in  our  representative  system,  other- 
wise we  have  been  like  wajrward  children,  loudly  claiming  a  privilege 
which  we  never  intended  to  exercise.  Its  object  is  to  simplify  our 
institutions — to  render  them  less  burdensome  and  at  the  same  time 
more  effective— to  put  the  machine  of  the  state  in  good  woriring  order. 
It  is  only  in  such  a  searching  reform— «  reform  proceeding  upon 
systematic  and  comprehensive  views,  that  there  is  hope  for  the  nation. 
The  curse  of  the  bit-by-bit  reformer  is,  that,  by  introducing  a  good 
reg^ation  into  a  bad  system,  he  but  increases  the  mischief.  All  the 
harm  done  is  attributed  to  the  innovation,  not  to  the  old,  rooted  abuse?, 
whose  contaminating  touch  turns  even  good  into  evil.  Fie  "  sews  new 
cloth  upon  old  garments,  making  the  rent  worse.*'     Orood  regulations 
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are  onlf  aTailable  uoder  a  good  system.  It  is  the  impossibility  of  other- 
vise  escaping  from  the  pertinacious  adherence  to  what  was  vile  of  one 
ptrty,  and  the  piddling^  mischievous  tampering  with  the  constitution 
of  those  who  saw  the  cure  but  did  not  dare  to  apply  it^  that  has  forced 
the  naUoD  to  take  the  task  into  its  own  hands.  If^  under  the  Reform 
BiU,  we  obtain  a  set  of  representatives^  enlightened  and  bold  enough 
to  apply  a  radical  reform  to  all  our  defective  institutions,  then  our 
third  revolution  has  accomplished  its  ends,  and  the  nation  starts,  with 
renewed  enei^es,  on  a  long  career  of  prosperity.  If  the  Bill  be  defeated, 
or  foand  not  to  answer,  we  -must  have  a  further  extension  of  the  suffrage. 
h&  lovers  of  peace  and  quiet,  we  should  prefer  the  first  alternative,  but 
caa  never  hesitate  between  the  second  and  a  perpetuation  of  old  abuses. 
Cone  what  may,  our  political  creed — ^the  great  object  which  we  propose 
as  the  termination  of  our  labours,  is  fully  and  frankly  avowed,  and 
Beither  danger  nor  obloquy  shall  make  us  retract  it.  Our  faith  is  firm—* 
oor  resolution  unchanging— our  faces  Zionward — and  our  motto  that  of 
England's  noblest  patriot, — 

VBSnOIA  NUUiA   RETROBSVH. 


0¥  THE  LATE  REMARKABLE  SILENCE  OF  THE  POET  LAUREATE. 


Wbev  Tudor  tyrants  England'^  crown  disgraced, 
They  kept  two  menial  knaves — to  prove  their  taste— 
With  different  gifts,  to  please  the  moody  King — 
One  hired  to  dance — and  one  suborned  to  sing. 
They  played  thor  fulsome  antics  round  and  round, 
The  one  with  bells — and  one  with  laurel  crowned. 
Invidious  years  the  precious  pair  divide — 
Our  Southey  still  survi¥es~-our  Summers  died.^ 

What  ails  the  Doctor — ^is  his  music  past?... 
Our  hired  buffoon  declines  to  grin  at  last. 

Vitellins  lives.     The  venal  laureate  sings 
The  first  of  Regents — and  the  best  of  Kings. 
Vitelliiia  dies.     They  drag,  with  vain  parade, 
The  ponderous  coffin,  to  sepulchral  shade, 
While  joyous  England  rings,  from  shore  to  shore — 
^  Thanks  to  great  God!  Vitellius  is  no  more.*' 

Now,  surely,  is  the  time.     With  right  good  will, 
The  hireling  hand  will  ply  the  grey  goose  quill — 
Sonorous  odes  the  eager  voice  will  bray — 
Wine  fires  the  genius — gold  suggests  the  lay. 
Say,  haa  thy  sack  turned  sour — ^thy  golden  fee 
Grown  dross  P     Will  interest  wring  no  line  from  theef 
No  tortftred  daetyli  his  loss  bewaiU- 
No  Sapphic  monster,  with  Adonian  tail- 
No  ditbyrambic  threnody,  to  shew 
How  many  virtues  lie  enshrined  below — 
How — o'er  his  heane — the  orphan  people  shed 
Cascades  of  tears — and  mourn  their  Pather  dead  I 
No.     Silence  suits  him  welL     'Tis  thine  to  run — 
Ere  yet  too  late — to  hail  the  rising  sun ! 

While  clouds  of  heathen  night  the  world  o*erhung — 
From  haunted  grot  the  Pythian  damsel  sung — 
Base  juggling  hands  the  wreath  of  Phoebus  wove— 
And  oaks  groaned  out  the  edicts  of  their  Jove. 
The  li^ht  breaks  forth.     Imposture's  reign  is  o*er.^ 
Mate  is  Dodona — Delphos  lies  no  more. — 


t  Will ;  Summers,  the  Utt  stfpcndiarp  Court  Jcrter. 
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To  Hell*!  bltdc  womb  the  tilent  Godi  retire— 
While  ihiyeriiif  Veeta  fitns  her  wanlnf  Are. 

So  Thou— whilst  England  writhed  beneath  her  chain — 
And  Freedom  urged  her  trampled  rights  in  vain^~  • 
Wast  hired,  at  stated  periods,  to  rehearse 
The  deeds  of  despots  in  blaspheming  verse. 
To  worth  and  wit  poor  frantic  Lear  to  raise, 
And  daub  Vitellius  o'er  with  beastly  praise. 
In  Slavery's  cause  the  murdered  myriads  bleed — 
Thy  jingling  metre  lauds  the  mighty  deed — 
Misrule's  black  acts  still  foremost  to  proclaim — 
Proud  of  thy  yoke,  vain-glorious  of  thy  shame. 

Gone  is  night's  empire — happier  days  have  come — 
Great  William  reigns — the  Delphic  voice  is  dumb. 

Millions  oi  knees  in  votive  ardour  bend 
To  pray  for  Him — our  Patriot — and  our  Friend. 
From  anile  Statesmen — ^from  the  rust  of  yearfr— 
From  mitred  Sybarites,  and  felon  Peers- 
Ordained  by  Heaven  to  rescue  and  redeem — 
And  Southey's  servile  dotage  shuns  the  theme. 


THE  MARTINET. 

<*  He  U  too  picked,  too  q>race,  too  alftcted,  too  old,  as  it  Mete'^loo  peregrinate^  m  I  msy  caIlit.''— 
Lo•w*<  Labour  Lost. 

The  ^'  Martinet"  is  the  name  of  a  genus,  not  of  a  species ;  the  title  of  a 
race  variously  feathered,  but  having  specific  qualities  in  common.  There 
is  your  military  martinet,  your  clerical  martinet,  your  legal  martinet, 
and  the  martinet  of  common  life,  ('^  Gallicrista  fastidiosa  communis,*' 
Linnaeus  would  class  him,)  who  is  to  the  others  what  the  house-sparrow 
is  to  the  rest  of  his  tribe.  It  is  with  him  alone  we  have  to  do.  The 
*'  martinet "  is  a  person  who  is  all  his  life  violently  busied  in  endeavour- 
ing to  be  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  who  almost  succeeds.  He  misses  the 
point  by  overstepping  it.  He  is  like  one  of  those  greyhounds  which  out- 
run  the  hare  fleetly  enough,  but  cannot  "  take "  her  when  they  have 
done  so.  They  have  a  little  too  much  speed,  and  a' little  too  little  tact. 
The  martinet  is  always  bent  upon  thinking,  saying,  doing,  and  having, 
every-thing  after  a  nicer  fashion  than  other  people,  until  his  nicety 
runs  into  downright  mannerism  ;  all  his  ideas  become  "  clipped  ta£feta," 
and  all  his  eggs  are  known  to  have  "  two  yolks,"  He  rarely  comes  of 
age  or  is  thoroughly  ripe  till  near  forty,  before  which  he  may  be  a  little 
of  the  precise  fop,  and  after  which  he  changes  to  the  somewhat  foppish 
precisian,  which  is  the  best  definition  of  him.  He  would  be  an  excel- 
lent member  of  society  were  he  not  a  little  too  nice  for  its  every-day 
work,  which,  to  speak  a  truth  in  metaphor,  will  not  always  admit  of 
white  gloves.  He  is  remarkably  consistent  in  aU  his  proceedings,  how. 
ever,  and  the  outward  man  is  a  perfect  and  complete  type  of  the  inward, 
and  vice  versa.  His  soul  is  never  out  of  pumps  and  silk  stockings,  and 
picks  its  way  amidst  the  little  mental  puddles  and  cross-roads  of  this 
world  with  a  chariness  of  step,  which  is  at  once  edifying  and  amusing. 
Of  inward  show  he  is  not  less  ^'  elaborate"  than  of  outward  ;  and,  though 
a  descendant  of  Eve,  takes  equal  care  of  the  clothing  of  both  mind  and 
body. 

Were  his  tailor  to  be  abandoned  enough  to  attempt  to  palm  upon 
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him  a  oo«t  of  the  very  bett  YoEksfaire^  instead  of  the  very  best  Wilt, 
ahire  broad^oth,  (an  enormity  of  which — horresco  referent — ^he  was 
once  Tery  near  being  the  victim^)  the  one  woaM  be  sure  to  lose,  if  dis. 
cohered,  the  best  of  his  customers,  and  the  other  the  best  of  a  month's 
aJeep.  If  he  wears  a  wig,  his  expenditure  with  his  peruquier  is  never 
leas  than  five^and-twenty  guineas  a.year.  His  cigars,  though  he  smokes 
little,  cost  hira  nearly  as  much.  His  hat  is  water-proof ;  his  stop-watch 
and  repeater  are  of  a  scapement  that  never  varies  more  than  six  seconds 
in  the  twelve  months  from  the  time-piece  at  the  Observatory  at  Grjsen- 
wich,  where  he  has  a  friend,  who  is  so  good  as  sometimes  to  compare 
Botes  with  him.  By  the  advice  of  his  boot-maker — ^who,  by  the  way, 
has  some  knowledge  of  the  length  of  his  foot — he  never  puts  on  a  new 
pair  until  they  are  at  least  a  year  old  ;  and  he  parted  with  his  last  foot- 
boy  because  he  one  day  discovered  a  perceptible  difference  between  the 
polish  of  the  right  and  left  foot.  In  winter,  he  wears  and  riecommends 
cork  soles.  His  toilet  is  no  sinecure ;  and  on  the  table  are  always  to  be 
found,  besides  his  dressing-box,  which  contains  an  assortment  of  combs, 
sciasors,  tweeters,  pomades,  and  essences,  not  easily  equalled,  a  bottle  of 
^  Eau  de  Cologne,  veritable,"  a  Packwood  and  Criterion  strop ;  a  case  of 
gold-mounted  razors,  (the  best  in  England,)  which  he  bought,  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  of  the  successor  of  "  Warren,"  in  the  Strand  ;  and  a 
ailTered  shaving-pot,  upon  a  principle  of  his  own,  redolent  of  Rigges' 
"  patent  violet-scented  soap."  His  net-silk  purse  is  ringed  with  gold  at 
one  end,  and  with  silver  at  the  other ;  and  although  not  much  of  a  snuff- 
taker,  he  always  carries  a  box,  on  the  lid  of  which  smiles  the  portrait  of 
the.  once  celebrated  and  beautiful^  though  now  somewhat  forgotten, 
Dueheas  of  D ,  or  the  equally  resplendent  Lady  Emily  M— . 

Hia  table  is  of  the  same  finish  with  his  wardrobe.  If  he  sat  down  to 
dinner,  even  when  alone,  in  boots,  that  visitation  which  Quin  ascribed  to 
the  prevalent  neglect  of  "  pudding  on  a  Sunday  " — an  earthquake  might 
be  expected  to  follow.  His  spoons  and  silver  forks  are  marked  with 
his  crest ;  and  he  omits  no  opportunity  to  inform  his  friends,  that  the 
light  of  the  family  to  the  anus  was  proved  at  Herald's  College  by  his 
great  unde  John  He  has  receipts  for  mulligatawny  and  oyster  soups, 
not  to  be  equalled ;  and  another  for  currie-powder,  which  a  friend  of 
his  obtained,  as  the  greatest  of  favours,  from  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  and 
which,  though  bound  in  honour  not  to  make  known,  he  means  to  leave 
to  his  son  by  will,  under  certain  injunctions.  His  cookery  of  a  '*  French 
rabbit,"  provided  the  claret  be  first-rate,  is  superb  ;  and  on  very  parti- 
enlar  occasions,  he  condescends  to  know  how  to  concoct  a  bowl  of  punch, 
especially  champagne  punch,  for  the  which  he  has  a  formula  in  rhyme, 
the  poetry  of  which  never,  as  is  its  happy  case,  losing  sight  of  correct- 
ness and  common-sense,  oomes,  as  well  as  its  subject  matter,  home  to 
*'  his  business  and  his  bosom."  His  ''  caviar  "  is,  through  the  kindness 
of  a  commercial  friend,  imported  from  the  hand  of  the  very  Russian 
tmUinier,  who  prepares  it  (unctuous  relish  !)  for  the  table  of  the  Empe- 
ror himself.     His  cheese  is  Stilton  or  Parmesan. 

Like  "  Mrs.  Diana  Scapes,"  he  is  also  ^'  curious  in  his  liquors,"  and, 
in  de^ite  of  Beau  Brummell,  patronizes  ^*  malt,"  as  far  as  to  take  one 
glass  of  excellent  *'  college  ale," — ^which  he  gets  through  his  friend  Dr. 
Dusty  of  All  Souls — between  pastry  and  Parmesan.  After  cheese,  he 
can  relish  one,  and  only  one,  glass  of  port — all  the  better  if  of  the 
"  Comet  vintage,"  or  of  some  vintage  ten  years  anterior  to  that.  His 
drink,  however,  is  claret,  old  hock,  Madeira,   and  latterly,  since  it  has 
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become  a  sort  of  fashion,  old  sheny.  In  these  he  is  a  oonnoissemr  not  to 
be  eneeaed  at ;  and  if  asked  his  opinion,  makes  it  a  rule  never  to  give  it 
upon  the  -first  ^lass,  invariably  observing,  that ''  if  he  would  he  couldn't, 
and  if  he  could  he  wouldn't  V*  He  produces  anchovy  toast  as  an  indis- 
pensable in  a  long  evening,  after  dinner,  and  to  it  he  recommends  a 
liqueur-glass  of  cherry-brandy,  which  he  believes  is  of  that  incomparable 
recipe,  of  which  the  late  King  was  so  fond.  If  he  be  a  bachelor,  he  has, 
in  his  dining-room,  a  cellaret,  in  which  repose  this,  and  other  similar 
liquid  rarities,  and  beneath  his  sideboard  stands  a  machine,  for  which  he 
paid  twelve  guineas,  for  producing  ice  extempore* 

His  literary  tastes  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to,  and  have  a  certain 
analogy  with,  his  g^iistatory — ^proving  the  truth  of  that  intimate  con- 
nexion  between  the  stomach  and  the  head,  upon  which  physiologists  are 
so  delighted  to  dwell.  In  poetry  the  heresies  and  escapades  of  Lord 
B3rron  are  too  much  for  him,  although  as  a  Peer  and  a  gentleman  he 
always  speaks  well  and  deferentially  of  him.  Shelley  he  can  make 
nothing  of,  and  therefore  says,  which  is  the  strict  truth  in  one  sense  at 
least,  that  he  has  never  read  him.  He  praises  Campbell,  Crabbe,  and 
Rogers,  and  shakes  his  head  at  Tom  Moore ;  but  Pope  is  his  espedal 
favourite ;  and  if  anything  in  verse  has  his  heart,  it  is  the  ^'  Rape  of  the 
Lock."  Peter  Pindar  he  partly  dislikes,  but  Anstey,  the  '^  Bath  Guide," 
is  high  in  his  estimation ;  and  with  him  ^'  Oray's  Odes  "  stand  far  above 
those  of  Collins'.  Of  the  ^^  Eleg^^  in  a  Country  Church  "  he  thinks,  as  he 
says,  '^  like  the  rest  of  the  world."  ^'  Shenstone's  Pastorals  "  he  has  read. 
Burns  he  praises,  but  in  his  heart  thinks  him  a  '' wonderful  clown," 
and  shrugs  his  shoulders  at  his  extreme  popularity.  He  says  as  little 
about  Shakespeare  as  he  can,  and  has  by  heart  some  half  dozen  lines  of 
Milton,  which  is  all  he  really  knows  of  him.  In  the  drama  he  inclines 
to  the  ^^  unities ;"  and  of  the  English  Theatre  ^^  Sheridan's  School  for 
Scandal,"  and  Otway's  '^  Venice  Preserved,"  or  Howe's  "Fair  Penitent,"  are 
what  he  best  likes  in  his  heart.  John  Kemble  is  his  favourite  actor — 
Kean  he  thinks  somewhat  vulgar.  In  prose  he  thinks  Dr.  Johnson  the 
^eatest  man  Uiat  ever  existed,  and  next  to  him  he  places  Addison  and 
Burke.  His  historian  is  Hume ;  and  for  morals  and  metaphysics  he 
goes  to  P^ey  and  Dr.  Reid,  or  Dugald  Stewart,  and  is  well  content. 
For  the  satires  of  Swift  he  has  no  relish.  They  discompose  his  ideas ; 
and  he  of  all  things  detests  to  have  his  head  set  a  spinning  like  a 
te-totum,  either  by  a  book  or  by  anything  else.  Bidiop  Berkeley  once 
did  this  for  him  to  such  a  tune,  that  he  shewed  a  visible  uneasinees  at 
the  mention  of  the  book  ever  after.  In  Tristram  Shandy,  however,  he 
has  a  sort  of  suppressed  delight,  which  he  hardly  likes  to  acknowledge, 
the  magnet  of  attraction  being,  tiiough  he  knows  it  not,  in  the  characters 
of  Uncle  Toby,  Corporal  Trim,  and  the  Widow  Wadman.  His  religious 
reading  is  confined  to  "Blair's  Sermons,"  and  the  "Whole  Duty  of 
Man,"  in  which  he  always  keeps  a  little  slip  of  double  gilt-edged  paper 
as  a  marker,  without  reflecting  that  it  is  a  sort  of  proof  that  he  has 
never  got  through  either.  His  Pocket  Bible  always  lies  upon  his  toilet 
table.  He  knows  a  little  of  Mathematics  in  general,  a  little  of  Algebra, 
and  a  Uttle  of  Fluxions,  which  is  principally  to  be  discovered  from  his 
having  Emmerson,  Simpson,  and  Bonnycastle's  works  in  his  library. 
In  classical  learning  he  confesses  to  having  "  forgotten  "  a  good  deal  of 
Greek ;  but  sports  a  Latin  phrase  upon  occasion,  and  is  something  .of  a 
critic  in  languages.  He  prefers.  Virgil  to  Homer,  and  Horace  to  Pindar, 
and  Can,  upon  occasion,  enter  into  a  dissertation  on  the  precise  meaning 
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of  a  '*  Simplex  mundhiis."  He  also  delights  in  a  pun^  uid  most  especially 
in  a  Latin  one  ;  and  when  applied  to  for  payment  of  paving^rate,  never 
fails  to  reply  "  Paveant  illi,  non  paveam  ego !"  which,  though  peradven. 
ture  repeated  for  the  twentieth  time,  stiU  serves  to  sweeten  the  adieu 
between  his  purse  and  its  contents.  He  is  also  an  amateur  in 
etymologies  and  derivatives,  and  is  sorry  that  the  learned  Selden's 
aolution  of  the  origin'  of  the  term  "  gentleman "  seems  to  include  in  it 
something  not  altogether  complimentary  to  religion.  This  is  his  only 
objection  to  it.  He  speaks  French  ;  and  his  accent  is,  he  flatters  him. 
self,  an  approximation  to  the  veritable  Parisian.  Modem  novels  he 
does  not  read,  but  has  read  "  Waverley"  and  "  Pelham." 

His  library  is  not  large,  but  select;  and  as  he  does  not  sit  in  it 
excepting  very  occasionally,  the  fire  grate  is  a  moveable  one,  and  can 
be  turned  at  will  from  parlour  to  library  and  vice  versa, — a  whim  of  his 
old  acquaintance  Dr.  Trifle  of  Oxford.  In  it  are  his  library  table  and 
stuifed  diair ;  a  bust  of  Pitt  and  another  of  Cicero ;  a  patent  inkstand 
and  silver  pen ;  an  atlas,  and  maps  upon  roUers ;  a  crimson  screen,  an 
improved  "  Secretaire ;"  a  barometer  and  a  thermometer.  Upon  the 
shelves  may  be  found  almost  for  certain  Boswell's  Johnson ;  Encyclopiedia 
Britannica ;  Peptic  Precepts  and  Cook's  Oracle  ;  the  Miseries  of  Human 
Life;  PrideauX*  Connexion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  Dr. 
Pearson's  Culina  Famulatrix  MedecinsB ;  Soame  Jenyn's  Essays ;  the 
Farrier's  Guide ;  Selden's  Table-talk ;  Archbishop  TiUotson's  Sermons ; 
Henderson  on  Wines ;  Boscawen's  Horace ;  Croker's  Battles  of  Talavera 
and  Busaco ;  Dictionary  of  Quotations ;  Lord  Londonderry's  Peninsular 
Campaigns;  the  Art  of  Shaving,  with  directions  for  the  management 
of  the  Razor ;  Todd's  Johnson's  Dictionary ;  Peacham's  Complete 
Gentleman ;  Harris'  Hermes ;  Roget  on  the  Teeth  ;  Memoirs  of  Pitt ; 
Jokeby,  a  Burlesque  on  Rokeby;  English  Proverbs;  Paley's  Moral 
Philosophy;  Chesterfield's  Letters;  Buchan's  Domestic  Medicine; 
Debrett's  Peerage ;  Colonel  Thornton's  Sporting  Tour ;  Court  Kalendar ; 
the  Oracle,  or  Three  Hundred  Questions  explained  and  answere^^ 
Gordon's  Tacitus  an  Elzevir  Virgil;  Epistolie  obscurorum  virorum; 
Martial's  Epigrams ;  Tully's  Oflices ;  and  Henry's  Family  Bible. 

His  general  character  for  nicety  is  exceUent,  both  in  a  moral  and 
religious  point  of  view ;  and  he  holds  himself  to  have  done  a  question, 
able  thing  in  looking  into  a  number  of  Harriette  Wilson,  in  which  a  gay 
qwntdam  friend  of  his  figured.  When  he  mairies,  the  ceremony  is 
performed  by  the  Honourable  and  very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  some  place, 
to  whom  he  claims  a  distant  relationship.  He  takes  his  wine  in  modera- 
tion ;  never  bets,  nor  plays  above  guinea  points,  and  always  at  whist. 
He  goes  to  church  regularly ;  his  pew  is  a  square  one,  with  green  cur. 
tains.  He  dines  upon  fish  on  good  Friday,  and  declines  visiting  during 
Passion  week  in  mixed  parties.  If  he  ever  had  any  peccadilloes  of  any 
kind,  they  are  buried  in  a  cloud,  as  snug  as  that  which  shrouded  the 
pious  Eneas  when  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  Queen  Dido. 

He  dies,  aged  fifty-seven,  of  a  pleuritic  attack,  complicated  with 
angina  pectoris ;  and  having  left  fifty  pounds  to  each  of  the  principal 
charitable  institutions  of  his  neighbourhood,  and  fifty  pounds  to  the 
churchwardens  of  his  parish,  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor  pro- 
fessing the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  is  buried  in  his 
'^  family  vault,"  and  his  last  wish  fulfilled, — ^that  is  to  say,  his  epitaph 
is  composed  in  Latin,  and  the  inscription  put  up  under  the  especial  care 
and  inspection  of  his  friend  Dr.  Dusty  of  Oxford.     Requiescat, 
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STATE  OF  MAGIC  IN  EGYPT.— BY  AN  EYE-WITNESS. 

Our  friends  the  Tories  are  fond  of  anything  that  herders  on  the  impos^ 
Bible.  They  manifestly  regret  the  time  when  every  bush  had  its  hob- 
goblin after  sunset,  or  at  all  events  was  as  likely  to  contain  one  as  to 
harbour  a  jack-hare.  The  smallest  fragment  of  the  Black  Art  is  a  trea- 
sure  to  them ;  and  a  real  witch  would  be  far  dearer  to  them  than  a 
dryad.  What  their  reason  is  for  thus  delighting  in  the  things  that  are 
not ; — ^whatthe  bearing  is  they  see  in  it  on  the  things  that  are — ^forthey 
are  a  substantial  people,  and  do  not  deal  even  with  non-entities  for 
nothing ; — all  this  is  for  those  to  determine,  who  know  the  difference 
between  a  useful  half.faith  and  impracticable  unbelief,  and  have  calcu. 
lated  the  ease  with  which  a  man  who  fears  the  foul  fiend  at  all  comers, 
may  be  led  into  the  quiet  payment  of  tax  for  church  or  state,  and  the 
performance  of  the  other  duties  of  a  submissive  citizen. 

Not  that  they  do  this  with  all  the  sober  sadness  of  some  old  women. 
On  the  contrary,  they  contrive  to  play  at  hawk.and-buzzard,  between 
jest  and  earnest.  And  then,  as  they  sometimes  do  on  more  serious  occa- 
Bions, — as,  for  instance,  when  they  published  the  staff  of  the  Tory  army  of 
occupation  that  is  to  be,  and  ^ected  to  be  surprised  to  find  another  staff 
prepared  to  answer  them, — they  can  say  it  was  all  in  jest,  and  wonder 
that  anybody  could  think  of  taking  seriously  such  playful  pleasantry. 

My  business  at  present,  is  with  your  townsman  Blackwood's  story 
t>f  the  Magician  of  Cairo,  at  the  end  of  his  Magazine  for  August,  Part  the 
Second.  I  happened  to  be  at  Cairo, — Grand  Cairo,  as  it  should  be  in  a 
story, — in  the  autumn,  not  of  1830,  but  of  1822 ;  being  in  the  act  of  re- 
turning, with  my  wife  and  a  boy  of  seven  years  old,  from  sojourning 
Bome  eight  years  in  India,  in,  as  Cervantes  would  have  said,  "  the  hon- 
ourable office  of  a  captain  of  dragoons,"  varied  by  divers  negotiations 
and  correspondences  with  Wahabees  and  strange  misbelievers  in  the 
frythrean  sea,  in  the  quality  of  an  Arabic  interpreter  upon  the  staff,  and 
other  toils  and  accidents  too  numerous  to  mention.  Halting,  then,  at 
Cairo,  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  the  Consul-General  of  Abyssinian 
fame,  it  was  my  fortune  to  see  something  so  like  what  was  seen  eight 
years  afterwards,  bating  minute  differences,  that  I  cannot  help  recount- 
ing  it,  for  the  sake  of  comparison  ;  noting,  however,  that,  as  I  do  not 
pretend  to  contradict  what  anybody  did  see,  by  what  /  did  not  »ee, 
BO  I  expect  that  what  I  did  not  see  shall  be  treated  with  equal  reverence 
in  return. 

At  the  Constil-General's  table,  (being,  as  before  in  part  intimated^  in 
August  1822,)  the  conversation  turned  on  the  belief  in  magic;  and  the  Con- 
sul's Italian  Staff  propounded  the  following  story,  which  seemed  to  have 
perfect  possession  of  their  best  belief.  They  said  that  a  magician  of  great 
name  was  then  in  Cairo,-p— I  think  a  Mogrebine ;  and  that  he  had  been 
sent  for  to  the  Consul's  house,  and  put  to  the  following  proof.  A  silver 
spoon  had  been  lost,  and  he  was  invited  to  point  out  the  thief.  On 
arriving,  he  sent  for  an  Arab  boy  at  hazard  out  of  the  street,  and  after 
various  ceremonies,  poured  ink.  into  the  boy's  hand,  into  which  the 
boy  was  to  look.  It  was  stated,  that  he  asked  the  boy  what  he  taw, 
and  the  boy  answered,  "  /  see  a  little  man" — ^Tell  him  to  bring  a  flag.— - 
^'  Now  he  has  brought  a  flag" — TeU  him  to  bring  another. — "  Now  he 
has  brought  another." — Tell  him  to  bring  a  third. — *'  Now  he  has  brought 
it." — Tell  him  to  bring  a  fourth. — ''  He  has  brought  it" — TeU  him  to 
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bring  the  captain  of  them  all. — '^  I  see  a  great  Sheik  on  horsebaek,"-^^ 
Tell  him  to  bring  the  man  that  stole  the  spoon. — ^'  Now  he  has  brought 
*lm."— What  is  he  like  ?• — "  He  is  a  Frangi,  poorJooking  and  mesquinj* 
After  which,  followed  other  points  of  personal  description  not  remembered; 
but  which  drew  from  the  Staff  the  observation,  that  a  European  of 
exactly  those  qualities  had  been  about  the  house.  We  expressed  our 
desire  to  be  introduced  to  the  magician,  and  the  Consul  gravely 
intimated,  it  might  hurt  the  prejudices  of  his  wife,  as  being  a  Catholic ; 
to  the  great  mirth  of  the  beautiful  Consuless  when  she  was  told  of  it, 
who,  though  a  Catholic  and  an  Italian,  declared  she  was  the  only  person 
in  the  family,  that  set  all  the  magicians  in  Egypt  at  defiance. 

Having  some  time  afterwards  established  ourselves  in  a  house  of  our 
own,  on  the  edge  of  the  garden  of  the  Austrian  Consulate,  (as  I  remenu 
ber  by  the  token  that  a  Turkish  officer  who  had  been  taking  his  evening 
walk  of  meditation,  very  gravely  opened  the  window  from  the  garden, 
put  in  first  one  leg  of  his  huge  trowsers  and  then  the  other,  and  strode 
into  the  room  followed  by  his  pipe-bearer,  as  being  the  shortest  cut  into 
the  street;   though  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  he  laughed  and 
was  very  conversable,  when  I  brought  him  up  with  a  salam  and  a  cup  of 
coffee,  by  way  of  demonstrating  there  was  somebody  in  the  house  besides 
the  Arab  owner),  we  sent  for  the  magician.     I  remember  a  well-dressed 
personable  man,  of  what,  after  the  fashion  of  the  nomenclature  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  might  be  called  the  young  middle-age.    He  agreed 
to  show  us  a  specimen  of  his  art,  though  I  do  not  recollect  that  the  nature 
of  it  was  defined.     He  fixed  upon  our  little  boy  of  seven  years  old  to  be 
his  instrument ;  and  I  remember  he  talked  some  nonsense  about  requir- 
ing an  innocent  agent,  and  how  a  woman  might  do  as  well,  if  she  could 
plead  the  innocent  presence  of  the  unborn.     He  despatched  a  servant 
into  the  bazar,  to  procure  frankincense  and  other  things  which  he  di- 
rected ;  and  on  their  being  produced,  we  all  retired  into  a  room,  and 
closed  the  doors  and  windows.     An  earthen  pot  was  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  containing  fire ;  and  the  magician  sat  down  by  it.      He 
placed  the  little  boy  before  him,  and  poured  ink  into  the  hollow  of  the 
boy's  hand,  and  bid  him  look  into  it  steadily.     I  think  the  mother  rather 
quaUed,  at  seeing  her  child  in  such  propinquity  with  "  the  Enemy ;"  but 
recovered  herself  on  being  exhorted  to  defy  the  devil  and  all  his  works. 
And  the  thing  was  not  entirely  without  danger  from  another  quarter ; 
for  it  wais  understood  the  Pasha  had  directed  a  special  edict  against  all 
dealing  with  familiar  spirits  ;  and  the  Pasha's  edicts  were  not  altogether 
to  be  trifled  with,  as  we  knew  from  the  mishap  of  a  poor  Indian  servant, 
who  was  caught  in  the  bazar  in  the  fact  of  taking  thirteen  of  the  Pasha's 
tin  piastres  in  change  for  a  dollar,  when  the  political  economy  of  Cairo 
had  decreed  that  twelve  were  to  be  equal  in  public  estimation,  and  was 
immediately  incarcerated  in  the  place  of  skulls,  or  at  least  of  heads,  from 
which  it  is  supposed  he  would  have  come  out  shorn  of  his  beard  and  the 
diin  it  grew  ^om,  if  the  Consular  cocked  hat  and  Abyssinian  charger 
had  not  {Proceeded  at  a  gallop  to  the  Court  at  Shubra,  to  claim  hira  as  a 
subject  of  the  Briti^  crown ;  and  much  did  poor  Baloo  vow,  that  no  earthly 
temptation  should  take  him  again,  to  quit  the  gentle  rule  of  the  old 
Lady  in  Leadenhall-street,  who,  though  she  pinches  a  Peishwa  and  mer. 
cilessly  screws  a  renter  when  it  suits  her,  it  must  be  allowed  has  a  reve- 
rent care  for  the  heads  of  all  her  lieges,  and  gives  them  a  fair  chance  of 
g^ing  to  their  graves  with  the  members  nature  had  bestowed  on  them. 
Hisce  positis,  as  the  logicians  say,  the  magician  began   his  process. 
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The  boy  wm  innocent  of  fear ;  being  in  fact  a  person  rather  perplexed 
and  imperfect  in  those  parts  of  theology  that  should  have  caused  him 
to  feel  alarm.  His  native  nurse  first  taught  him  to  kiss  his  hand  to  tire 
moon  walking  in  brightness  ;  which^  being  especially  reprobated  in  the 
book  of  Job^  we  persuaded  him  to  renounce.  We  next  found  him  making 
salams  as  he  passed  the  fat  old  gentleman  with  an  elephant's  head^  and 
other  foul  idolatries  bedaubed  with  rose-pink  and  butter^  that  show 
themselves  on  various  milestone^like  appurtenances  to  an  Indian  road. 
After  his  visit  to  the  Persian  Gulph  he  leaned  more  towards  monotheism ; 
and  I  once  found  him  seated  between  two  guns  on  the  quarter-deck  of 
an  Arab  frigate,  in  the  midst  of  a  fry  of  devotees  of  little  more  than 
his  own  age^  busily  engaged  in  chanting  canticles  in  praise  of  Mohammed 
the  '  amber-«e.'  His  early  leaning  towards  the  ugly  gods  of  Hindostan, 
had  made  it  a  delicate  matter  to  introduce  him  to  our  Evil  Principle  ;  and 
the  fact  was,  that  when  he  afterwards  saw  the  Freischutz  in  Bngland^ 
we  had  no  means  of  making  him  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  crimson 
fiend, .  but  by  telling  him  he  was  a  relation  of  his  old  elephant-headed 
friend  Gunputty.  On  the  whole  I  imagine  there  never  was  a  better 
subjeet  to  cope  with  a  sorcerer ;  and  when  he  asked  the  cause  of  the 
immediate  preparations^  we  told  him  the  man  was  going  to  show  some 
feats  of  legerdemain  such  as  he  used  to  see  in  India.  The  magician 
began  by  throwing  grains  of  incense  upon  the  fire^  bowing  with  a  see- 
saw motion  and  repeating  '^  Heyya  hadji  Capitdn,  Heyya  hadji  Cafntdn;'* 
which  being  interpreted^  if  it  was  intended  to  have  any  meaning,  would 
appear  to  imply  ^'  Hurray  pilgrim  Captain  !"  being,  as  I  understood  it 
at  the  time,  an  invocation  by  his  style  and  title,  of  the  spirit  he  wished 
to  see.  When  nothing  came,  he  increased  his  zeal  after  the  manner  of 
a  priest  of  Baal,  and  seemed  determined  that  if  the  ^^  Captain**  was 
sleeping  or  on  a  journey,  he  should  not  be  missed  for  want  of  calling. 
One  slight  variorum  reading  I  observed.  Instead  of  saying  to  the  boy 
*^  What  do  you  see  ?"  as  had  been  reported, — ^he  said  '^  I)o  you  see  a 
little  man  ?"  which,  if  he  had  been  accessible  to  fear  or  phantasy,  was 
manifestly  telling  him  what  he  was  to  look  for.  The  boy  however,  reso- 
lutely declared  he  saw  nothing ;  and  the  sorcerer  continued  his  calls 
upon  his  spirit.  When  in  this  manner  curiosity  had  been  roused  to 
something  like  expectation,  the  boy  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  I  see  some- 
thing !" — Th-emor  occupat  artus  ; — when  he  quashed  it  all  by  adding,  ♦*  I 
see  my  nose."  By  the  dim  light  of  the  fire,  he  had  succeeded  in  getting 
a  glimpse  of  his  own  countenance  reflected  in  the  ink.  The  magician 
doubled  his  exertions  by  way  of  carrying  the  thing  off;  but  there  ^as 
much  less  gravity  in  his  audience  afterwards ;  and  at  last  he  was  forced 
to  declare,  that  the  spirit  would  not  come,  and  the  reason  he  believed 
was  because  we  were  Christians.  He  said,  however,  if  an  Arab  boy  was 
substituted  the  spirit  would  come.  A  servant  therefore  was  sent  out 
to  bring  a  boy  by  the  offer  of  a  piastre,  and  one  was  soon  produced. 
Whether  there  was  any  confederacy  or  not,  I  had  no  precise  meisms  to 
ascertain ;  but  I  was  inclined  to  think  not.  The  Arab  boy  Tfas  trusted 
with  the  ink  in  the  place  of  the  European,  and  on  the  magician's  asking 
him  the  leading  question  "  Do  you  see  a  little  man  ?"  he  took  but  one 
look  and  answered  "  Yes."  The  orders  then  foUowed  "  TeU  him  to 
bring  a  flag,"  Sec;  to  all  of  which,  whether  operated  on  by  some  dread 
of  refusing,  or  by  the  natur^  inclination  of  one  rogue  to  help  another, 
he  duly  answered  that  the  thing  was  done.  I  do  not  remember  any  further 
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deno^meni  that  there  was ;  and  so  ended  the  magic  of  the  magician  of 
Grand  Cairo. 

Being  dfeappointed  in  this  experiment^  we  began  to  seek  for  the  oppor. 
tunitjT  of  making  others^  and  offered  a  reward  for  any  person'  who  would 
ahow  us  a  specimen  of  imp  or  spirit.  One  man  was  produced^  who  was 
stated  to  be  of  considerable  fame.  He  said  he  would  show  me  a  spirit ; 
but  I  must  go  out  with  him  three  nights  running  to  a  cross  road  at  mid- 
night, and  perform  divers  ceremonies  and  lustrations  which  he  pro. 
ceeded  to  describe.  I  believe  he  had  got  an  inkling,  that  I  intended  to 
leave  Cairo  the  next  day.  I  told  him,  however,  that  I  would  cheerfully 
go  through  any  ceremonies  he  might  propose.  He  next  said,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  I  should  repeat  the  name  of  the  spirit  I  called  for, 
eleven  thousand  times ;  and  this  I  assured  him  I  would  painfuUy  per- 
form. He  then  said,  he  was  afraid  at  my  age  the  operation  would  be 
dangerous.  I  wonder  whether  the  rogue  meant  that  I  \^as  too  young, 
or  too  old,  or  too  middle-aged ;  for  I  was  exactly  thirty-eight.  Seeing 
that  I  only  pressed  him  the  more,  he  took  his  fee  and  walked  off,  inti- 
mating that  there  was  no  use  in  doing  these  things  with  Frangis. 

1  saw  another  instance  in  Cairo,  of  the  way  in  which  a  story  accu- 
mulates  by  telling,  and  the  degree  in  which  even  sensible  Europeans  by 
long  residence  are  induced  to  give  into  the  beliefs  they  find  around  them. 
The  conversation  turned  one  day  on  the  power  of  charming  serpents, 
supposed  to  be  inherent  in  certain  descendants  of  the  Psylli,    One  of 
the  Consular  Staff  immediately  declared,  that  a  most  remarkable  instance 
of  the  fact  had  happened  in  the  Consul-Generars  own  court-yard  the 
day  before.     That  one  of  those  gifted  men  had  come  into  the  yard,  and 
declared  he  knew  by  his  art  that  there  were  serpents  in  the  stable ;  and 
that  he  had  immediately  gone  and  summowfd  forth  two  snakes  of  the 
most  poisonous  kind,  which  he  seized  in    his  hands   and  brought   in 
the  presence  of  the  relator  to  the  Consular  threshold.    Now   it   hap- 
pened to  me,  to  see  the  whole  of  this  scene.     I  was  wandering  about  the 
Consul's  court,  gazing  at  the  curiosities  scattered  around,  enough  to 
have  set  up  any  European  museum  with  an  Egyptian  branch,  and  par- 
ticularly,  I  remember,  at  a  lame  mummy's  crutch,  found  with  him  in 
his,  coffin,  on  which  it  is  possible  the  original  owner  hopped  away  from 
the  plague  of  frogs.    An  old  rural  Arab  of  respectable  appearance  was 
standing  at  the  Consul's  door,  holding  in  his  hand  the  crooked  stick 
which  an  Arab  keeps  to  recover  the  halter  of  his  camel  if  he  happens 
to  lose  it  while  mounted,  and  presenting  altogether  a  parallel  to  a  sub- 
stantial yeoman  with  his  riding- whip,  come  to  town  to  do  a  little  justice- 
business  with   the    Mayor.    A  stable-keeper  came  and  said,    that   two 
snakes  had  made  their  appearance  in  the  stable ;  on  which  the  Arab,  being 
no  more  in  the  habit  of  fearing  such  vermin  than  a  European  farmer 
of  fearing  rats,  proceeded  towards  the  stable,  and  I  foUowed  him.     Sure 
enough  there  were  two  snakes  in  dalliance  in  the  horse's  stall ;  and  my 
construction  was,  that  it  was  the  p6or  animals'  St.  Valentine.   The  Arab, 
however,  ruthlessly  smote  them  with  his  g^b  stick,  in  a  way  that  showed 
an  exact  comprehension  of  what  would  settle  a  snake ;  and  brought  them 
hanging  by  the  tails  and  still  writhing  with  the  ren>ains  of  life,  and 
laid  them  at  the  threshold  of  the  house.     I  looked  at  the  snakes,  and 
felt  a  strong  persuasion  they  were  of  a  harmless  kind ;    but  whether 
they  were  or  not,  was  of  small  moment  as  the  Arab  treated  them. 

1  remember  in  India  once  driving  one  of  the   snake-jugglers  to  dis- 
covery.    He  told  the  servants  there  were  snakes  in  the   stable;  and 
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offered  to  produce  one.  He  accordingly  went^  with  piping  and  oiber 
ceremonies^  and  soon  demonstrated  a  goodly  cobra  de  capello  struggling 
by  the  taU.  He  secured  this  in  his  repertory  of  snakes,  and  said  he 
thought  there  was  another ;  on  which  he  went  through  the  same  opera, 
tions  again.  Though  he  had  been  too  quick  for  me  on  both  occasions,  I 
offered  him  a  rupee  to  produce  a  third,  which  he  agreed  to ;  and  this 
time  I  saw  the  snake's  head,  struggling  rather  oddly  in  his  nether  gar. 
ments.  He  ran  into  the  horse's  stall,  rushed  forward  with  a  shriek  to 
distract  attention,  and  then  I  saw  him  jerk  out  a  snake  of  some  four 
feet  long,  and  drag  it  backwards  by  the  tip  of  the  tail  as  if  de^erately 
afraid  of  it.  Knowing  his  snakes  must  be  an  exhaustible  quantity,  I 
proffered  a  second  rupee  for  another,  taking  care  to  ke^  betwe^i  him 
and  the  snake-basket ;  which  he  declined.  But  on  turning  round  and 
giving  him  a  chance  to  communicate  with  his  receptacle,  he  quickly 
presented  himself  with  the  assurance  that  now  he  thought  he  knew 
where  a  serpent  might  be  lodged.  The  Indian  servants  all  devoutly 
believed  in  his  skill ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  ashamed  of  Euro- 
peans,  who  adorn  their  books  with  marks  of  similar  gullibility. 

One  more  story,  and  I  have  done.  I  do  intensely  regret,  that  at 
Cairo  I  did  not  purchase  a  manifest  book  of  magic,  in  Arabic,  adorned 
with  terrible  figures  of  daemons  down  the  margins,  which  would  have 
been  enough  to  burn  any  succession  of  possessors  in  the  good  old  times. 
It  was  offered  me  for  forty  piastres  (about  13*.  4</.) ;  but  6AM<f  as  I  was 
with  curiosities,  and  distracted  between  the  desire  to  have  the  book  and 
to  avoid  increasing  baggage,  I  haggled  about  the  price,  and  the  seller 
never  presented  himself  again.  On  examining  it,  it  was  manifestly  a 
i>ook  of  chemistry,  or  possibly  enough  alchemy ;  the  various  agents 
being  typified  in  the  margin  by  daemons  with  prodigious  horns  and  tails, 
in  which  I  thought  I  recognized  the  origin  of  the  odd  remnants  still 
presented  on  the  coloured  bottles  in  a  druggist  s  window.  One  most 
tremendous  fiend,  who  might  be  recognized  as  frequently  repeated,  was 
always  underlined  zeybak,  'quicksilver;'  and  another  of  diverse  form 
but  equal  terror,  was  lettered  fucmiz,  '  an  acid.'  I  would  wlDingly  give 
ten  times  the  sum,  if  the  book  was  recoverable  now.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  here  was  one  of  the  books  of  secret  arts,  our  forefathers 
used  to  suffer  for. 

Finally,  Sir,  may  heaven  deliver  us,  which  I  doubt,  frcwn  all  sorcerers, 
magicians,  soothsayers,  dealers  with  familiar  spirits,  atid  others  of  the 
class  which  the  old  law  calls  '  incorrigible  rogues  and  vagabonds  '  bv 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.     So  prays,  &c.  &c.  ' 
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Few  are  the  fragments  left  of  follies  past ; 

For  worthless  things  are  transient.     Those  that  last 

Have  in  them  germs  of  an  eternal  spirit, 

And  out  of  good  their  permanence  inherit. 

Baseness  is  mutability's  ally  ; 

But  the  sublime  affections  never  die^ 


Virtue  makes  smiles  of  tears  ;  rice,  teart  of  smiles. 
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A  TALE  OP  THE  LAST  SESSION. 

"  The  most  unfortunate  season  to  bring  out  a  girl^  without  any  excep- 
tion, since  the  year  of  that  wretched  business  of  Queen  Caroline,  even 
admitting  that  we  have  a  most  amiable  Queen,  and  may  expect  draw- 
in^-rooms." — ^This  was  said  by  Lady  Holroyd,  with  her  most  imposing 
face  of  feminine  diplomacy,  across  a  breakfast-table,  at  which  die  sat 
teie^d^He  with  her  husband. 

''  Then  suppose^  my  dear^  you  keep  her  in,*'  replied  Sir  Jermyn  Hol- 
royd, with  quiet  humour^ — ^'  suit  your  tactics  to  the  time.  And  what 
makes  you  imagine,  Anne,  that  in  c<miing  up  to  town  for  a  week  or  two, 
vhere  her  presence  was  required  by  me  on  her  coming  of  age^  that  my 
pretty  ward  ^inks  any  thing  about  out  or  in  ?" 

"  Nonsense !  fS^  Jermyn ;  Miss  Clifford  has  some  reason  to  complain 
of  my  neglect  already ;  but  were  it  not  that  our  friends  are  prepared  to 
see  her  with  us,  that  expectation  is  a  tip-toe,  and  Margaret  of  age,  I 
would  still  have  counselled  seclusion  for  this  Spring.  The  men — that 
is,  all  the  men  worth  thinking  about — will  think  of  nothing  but  their  vile 
politics.  There  will  be  no  dinners — thin  parties— the  House  and  the 
Clubs  everlasting." 

"  Phol  you  take  it  far  too  seriously,  Anne.  The  world  will  wag  this 
session  pretty  much  in  the  old  way,  at  least,  so  far  as  relates  to  marry- 
ing, and  being  given  in  marriage.  So  nice  a  little  girl  as  Margaret, 
with  the  Priory  acres  to  her  petticoat,  is  only  in  danger  of  being  too 
quickly  napped  at :  you  must  take  care,  m  the  first  place,  to  make  her 
over  to  tome  honest  Whig ;  and,  if  possible,  to  one  of  our  own  county." 
Lady  Holroyd  bowed  with  dignity;  her  look  saying,  "  You  may  safely 
eoBfide  all  that  to  me." 

Whfle  this  conversation  passed,  the  subject  of  it,  a  lovely  and  pleasing 
girl,  with  nothing  in  the  least  striking  at  a  first  glance,  entered  the 
apartment,  prepared  to  go  out,  her  shawl  over  her  arm.  She  had  arrived 
in  London  only  on  the  preceding  evening,  and,  in  right  of  supposed 
fatigue,  though  Margaret's  blooming  face  acknowledged  none,  breakfast 
had  been  sent  up  to  her  chamber. 

■    "  Going  out.  Miss   Clifford !  so  early,  and  alone } — ^the  carriage,  I 
believe,  i^  not  ordered  yet,"  said  Lady  Holroyd,  in  stately  surprise. 

^  Only  to  run  across  the  way  to  Georgiana,"  returned  the  young  lady. 
''  She  hai  got  into  one  of  those  fine  new  houses,  I  believe  ;  but  I  know 
'  her  wheveabout,'  and  old  Ralph  will  marshal  me." 

The  young  lady  kissed  her  hand,  like  one  quietly  resolved  not  to  be 
stayed,  an^  was  off,  leaving  her  patroness  to  direct  to  Sir  Jermyn  the 
emphatic,— .''  Miss  Clifford  cannot  be  aware  that  Lady  Robert  Anson 
and  I  don't  visit — ^that  circimistances  render  it  impossible  we  should  be 
on  any  terma  save  those  of  the  coldest  civility — if  to  that  nmch  her  lady- 
ship is  longer  entitled." 

Five  minutes  afterwards  Miss  Clifford  was  in  the  arms  of  her  pro- 
seribed  friend,  who  started  from  under  the  hands  of  her  maid  to  receive 
her  thrice-welcome  visiter. — "  My  dear  charming  Margaret,  how  kind  to 
force  your  way  to  me ;  I  have  note^laid  you  for  three  days,  thinking  I 
might  smuggle  you  in  here— -KX>ntraband,  for  a  few  hours  before  you 
pwsed  into  legal  custody ; — and  why  not  come  to  me  at  first,  and  for 
altogether?    But  a  week  emancipates  you,  and  then  you  are  miner 

VOL  I.  ^         n        ^ 
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**  But^  Georgiana^  now  that  I  have  breathy  what  has  come  betweea 
yon  and  my  worthy  guardian's  exoeUent  lady^  an  old  family  friend,  who 
appeared,  too>  bo  particularly  gracious  to  you  ? " 

*'  So  she  has  not  told  you  then  ?"  said  Lady  Robert,  colouring  sliglitly.— 
''  Oh\  'tis  nothing,  or  less—fMii^tct,— -I  believe ;— only  we  don't  visit— 
tani  pt#,  and  tant  mieua,  unless  she  were  able  to  keep  you  Aroaa  me ; 
on  all  other  points  I  defy  her." 

Lady  Robert  Anson  was  the  favourite  schooUfellow  and  early  friend 
of  Miss  Clifford.  Her  ladyship  had  now  been  married  for  nearly 
five  years,  and  was  the  mother  of  three  children,  though  only  four 
years  the  senior  of  the  secluded  M<^gnret ;  and  this  period  had  made 
her  as  much  a  woman  Of  the  world  as  was  permitted  by  a  heart  natiu 
rally  kind,  though  hi^tually  selfish ;  and  a  head  which,  afieetln^  deep 
knowledge  of  public  affairs,  and  of  those  secret  oauses  in  hig^  places  on 
which  they  hinge,  was  as  volatile  and  inconsequent  as  it  had  been  al 
eighteen.  It  was  in  vain  for  Lady  Robert  to  pretend  to  diptomacy^  ^vti 
with  her  party  she  had  her  own  uses. 

In  grace,.  sAd  diarm  of  manner.  Lady  Robert  had  tflttpiefed  during 
her  sojourn  in  the  higher  regions  and  deeper  rcoossei  of  tin  fiMfalaiable 
and  the  political  world ;  and  the  early  beau^  ef  which  yonng  Margaret 
had  been  so  generously  proud,  had  gained  at  Much  in  refinement  and 
delicacy  of  expression,  as  it  had  lost  in  ingenuous  freshness  and  juvenile 
bloom.  To  none  of  her  high-bred  fbednations  #as  Miss  Clifford  inaenaiblej 
but  the  charm  of  kindness  was  ftr  above  them  all,— Georgiana  loved  her, 
She  at  least  loved  Georgiana  ;  not— and  she  chided  herself  for  the  feeL 
ing^— «8  she  once  had  done,  bat  still  far  too  truly  and  dearly  not  to  hav< 
lately  passed  many  an  anxious  hour  on  her  account. 

Miss  ClUford  had  come  to  give  a  long  morning  solely  to  her  friend  j 
and  Lady  Robert  had  ordered  herself  to  be  denied  to  all  the  world 
Several  times  Margaret  attempted  to  lead  the  conversation  to  affairs  oi 
•erions  import  to  both  the  ladies ;  but  Lady  Robert  either  gave  it  n  dex< 
terous  turn,  or  looked  so  vexed  that  Margaret  could  not  press  her. 

'^  You  know  I  must — must,  Georgiana,  tell  Sir  Jermyn  all,  one  oj 
these  days.    I  never  lie  down  nor  rise  without  sel^-aceusation." 

"  You  think  far  too  seriously,  too  superstitiously,  dearest  Maiqgaret; 
of  these  trifling  matters.  In  a  week  you  will  be  your  own  mistreae-^ 
accbuntaUe  to  no  one.  You  cannot  doubt  the  honour  of  Lord  Robert, — 
you  cannot,  Margaret,  break  my  heart  by  exposures  whidi  would  be  m 
painful,  so  ruinous  at  present :-— say  notldng  more  about  it,  love.  Oh 
there  comes  your  maid  with  your  clothes  to  dress.  I  took  the  19>erty  t^ 
send  your  apologies  to  Lady  Helroyd.  How  could  the  ^ita^iTig'  oh 
woman  e^ect  you  from  me  to-^Urfr." 

^  I  wish  you  had  not,  Georgiana,"  stad  Miss  Clifford  gravely  ;  ^  ] 
woold  not  for  any  thing  offiMid  a  person  so  reiq[»ectable,  and  so  very  koM 
to  me  as  Lady  Holroyd  has  always  been."  But  the  thing  wan  aLread^ 
fixed,  and  Margaret  soon  forgot  every  oaose  of  uneasiness  in  the  cbam 
of  her  friend's  conversation,  and  the  revival  of  old  themes  and  gixlia] 
scenes.  And  in  this  way,  and  with  the  customary  helps  of  tumbling-  ovei 
direeses,  books,  music,  jewellery,  Sco*  &c  and  narrating  past,  and  plaia^ 
ning  future  amusements.  Lady  Robert  contrived  to  speed  the  momini 
hours. 

Though  the  order.  Not  at  home,  had  been  most  explicitly  given,  tin 
servants  interpreted  it  in  some  understood  way ;  for  in  the  course  of  tk< 
morning  several  gentlemen  were  admitted  who  appeared  to  be  of  L*ad^ 
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Men's  Jtaoit  faiftiiiute >ad  ponfiden^  ^oifiTH,  md  also  two  ladies, 
kandBooM,  fi^aMomhlB,  dasbiitg  wotm^,  who  w^re  permittod  to  reoaiii 
PsmelesB,  thougb  aeme  of  the  gpeatlemeA  w/^re  particularly  introduced  to 
Miss  CliXi^rd.  Men  and  wom^ii  appeared  alike  ardeat  poUtioiaos, 
phmged  over  Lead  and  ears  in  the  a0airs  of  the  day,  and  the  debate  of 
the  nigfat.  Lady  Robert's  work-table  had  beep  constituted  into  a 
eoandLboard,  where  pamphlets  and  newspapers  were  tumbl^  ov^r^  notes 
reemed  and  despatched,  and  gold  pencils  kept  busy  in  incessant  calculi 
tioo, — gay  badinage  minting  with  serious  disutsion,  and  flippant  remark 
with  earnest  deliberaldon,  or  what  the  ladies  appeared  to  believe  sudi. 

"  Ten  to  one  against  Talbot's  nu^ion !"  cried  one  of  the  ladies,  whom  La- 
dy Bofaort,  8<miewhat  cockneyiMy,  as  Margaret  thought,  named  "  Mrs.  A." 

Lady  Bobert  akimmed  rapidly  over  the  calculations  which  had  led 
to  this  challenge,  and  raised  her  graceful  head  in  triumph  to  the  keeoi. 
eycdf  sohtle-looking^  diplomatic  p^rson^  announced  as  Mr.  Snapdnu 
fgm,  wha  leaned  i^>on  her  chair^  whUe  his  regards  were  fixed  on  Maiw 
paei,  who  had  letired,  as  far  as  possible  from  the  counciLtable,  ap. 
paraidy  accused  wsth  »  hook.  This  gentleman  had  just  come  in 
Ang  with  a  military  man,  whom  Margaret  heard  sportively  named  in  th^ 
dvde.  Lady  Bobert's  Cortf^,  a  tvm  supposed  pecidiarly  applicable  to  an 
jU  Peninsular  campaigner  playing  the  gallant.  ^^  Who  is  this  fine  girl 
yen  have  got  to-day.  Lady  RiA>ert  ?"  inquired  the  diplomatist  in  a  l^p- 
iBg  kind  of  voice,  the  tones  of  which  grated  on  Margaret's  ear. 

^  One  to  whom  your  labours  of  to-night  may  earn  you  an  introdoo- 
tieoD,'*  she  whispered,  *^  a  ward  o{  old  Holroyd's,  the  ■  n.  shire  heiress, 
a  real  God-send  to  me  at  present,  the  best  of  9iy  ways  and  means  for 
the  season,  and  a  charming  girl  to  boot — Miss  Clifford,  my  old  schooL 
hSkm  and  dearest  friend."  Mr.  Snapdragon  muttered  some  words  of 
intcsided  compliment  "  to  the  early  friendship,"  which  his  tone  and 
Msoaer  converted  into  a  sneer.  '^  Snappy  being  of  the  amiable  nature," 
aoother  gentleman  whispered,  '^  that  the  sweetest  things  sent  up  from 
his  heart  become  acrid  in  their  progress  to  his  tongue." 

Lerd  Robert  Anson  now  first  made  his  appearance,  and  looked  ss  if 
JBst  out  of  bed,  fevered  and  bloated.  He  complained  oi  headach,  and 
if  the  vurderous  hours  of  '^  the  House."  While  l\e  paid  his  com^toettts 
to  Hhs  Clifiocd^  the  political  deliberations  were  resumed  in  divan. 
They  ware  now  also  joined  by  a  pompous-like  person^  of  great  aecoutit 
with  his  pasty,  for  causes  not  exactly  intrinsic.  He  was  very  formally 
isteDdneed  to  Miss  Cliflbrd  of  the  Fr|ory,  ■  sMm,  as  Mr.  Bellwether^ 
■enber  for  ■  shire. 

Hke  pkn  of  action  for  the  night  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Beilvrether, 
vhs  took  credit  fior  what  ftnapdragon  called  his  acute  suggestions  of  a 
£M«et  morning,  as  gravely  as  if  they  had  ever  glanced  within  a  thousaiid 
4ifreea  of  his  ^ow  and  nbtuse  mind. 

Of  what  was  passings  Maigaret,  though  a  silent,  cotdd  not  be  up 
fiK<siitiv6  observer.  Sie  noticed  that  as  the  heavy  tread  of  Mr. 
Wlwftiier  was  heard,  and  long  b^c^e  he  was  enounced,  Soapdr^gtm 
had  whisked  Mra.  A.  of,  throng  a  side  door,  as  a  piece  of  smugi^ed 
fsods  not  proper  to  be  seen  by  every  body  m  their  society ;  and  al^o 
■aiked  the  angry  impatience  with  which  the  appearance  of  another 
■iportant  confederate  was  expected^  who  Xi&v&x  came.  Snapdragon 
tiikid  to  his  watch  a  dozen  times,  though  the  time-piece  glittered  be- 
kn  hiv,  and  at  last  cmrped  himself  for  having  attempted  ^^to  move 
isch  a  dhdi  of  skim-milk  to  any  honourable  enterprise." 

•      c2 
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One  by  one  the  party  now  dn^ped  off.  Lady  Robert  or  Snapdngoo 
sending  after  them  those  light  jests  and  petty  sarcasms  which  biesk 
neither  bones  nor  squares,  and  which  often  give  the  bystanders  a  truer 
light  into  the  character  of  the  inventor  of  the  wit  than  of  the  person  at 
whom  it  is  levelled.  The  party  was  reduced  to  seven,  when  the  butler 
announced  luncheon,  to  which  Miss  Clifford  was  conducted  by  the 
Cartejo,  who,  she  now  found,  possessed  the  irresistible  claim  on  a  lady's 
sympathy  of  wanting  an  arm«  The  nominal  luncheon  turned  out  a 
sumptuous,  though  small  dinner,  such  as  Lady  Robert,  too  good  a 
diplomatist  to  "  neglect  her  table,"  was  accustomed  to  give  her  party- 
friends  on  field^ays  like  this,  that  concoction  and  digestion  might  pro- 
ceed  together,  without  loss  of  time.  At  lunch,  or  dinner,  the  conversation 
became  more  general,  gay,  animated,  and  witty,  or  approached  that 
happier  something  verging  on  wit.  Enemies  were  not  forgotten,  but 
friends  were  the  favourite  subjects,  where  nobody  was  spared,  from  the 
-most  sacred  interior  of  the  Court  to  the  mob  leaders,  as  they  were  called. 
The  minutes  fled  so  pleasantly,  that  Lady  Robert  was  compelled  io 
remind  the  gentlemen  of  their  public  duties;  and  as  she  rose  from 
table,  touching  her  glass  with  her  lip,  she  called  gaily  to  Margaret  to 
pledge  her,  country  fashion,  to  the  discomiiture  of  Mr.  Talbot's  motion. 

Miss  Cliffoid  unconsciously  pushed  back  her  own  glass;  first,  looked 
disconcerted  by  the  request,  but  afterwards  still  more  so  at  the  grave 
way  in  which  she  had  taken  it.  One  of  the  gentlemen  whispered  someu 
thing  about  angels'  prayers;  and  Lady  Robert,  with  some  affectation  of 
manner,  but  in  her  most  caressing  tones,  murmured,  "  Nay  love,  that 
potent  Wliiggess,  Lady  Holroyd,  cannot  have  converted  you  already  ?— 
luckily,  I  caught  you  too  quickly  for  that." 

*'  Lady  Holroyd  never  made  an  attempt  that  would  so  ill  reward  her 
trouble,"  said  Margaret  coldly. 

*'  Miss  Clifford  will  let  her  husband  be  politician  for  both  sides  of  the 
House,"  said  Lord  Robert. 

''As  Lady  Robert  has  done,"  cried  Snapdragon;  and  the  lady  sc 
complimented  reddened  over  brow  and  bosom,  but  affected  to  laugh, 
Margaret  had  learned — as  in  England  who  does  not  know  more  or  lese 
of  every  public  affair,  and  the  alleged  causes  of  every  public  action — thai 
.  Lady  Robert  Anson  was  greatly  blamed  for  her  husband  having  sh4Mnl$ 
deserted  his  party. 

''  I  mean  Miss  Clifford  will  permit  her  husband  to  give  the  law  ii 
politics,"  stammered  Lord  Robert,  amending  his  blunder,  in  the  usoa 
fashion,  by  making  it  worse. 

''And  he  will  be  an  honest  Tory,"  cried  Snapdragon,  in  that  sharp 
brassy  Irish  voice,  and  presumptuous  manner,  which  made  him  already 
Margaret's  antipathy. 

"  At  least,  he  shall  be  an  honest  man !"  said  Margaret,  with  spirit 
and  dignity  that  rather  surprised  her  friend. 

"  Bravo !  spirit  i'  faith — all  thai  English  girls  want  to  be  angels ;' 
and  turning  to  Lady  Robert,  "Are  we  to  know  that  to-night  oni 
guardian  angel  keeps  watch  for  us— that  bright  eyes  are  upon  us<— -tha 
from  yonder  station,  they  stills— 

"  Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prixe.** 

"  My  heart  you  may  be  sure  is  with  you,  but  I  can  neither  leave  my  fa^ 

guest,  nor  yet  ■   ■     " 
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•*  Take  her  with  you  ?" — ^interrupted  Snapdragon,  in  a  smothered  voice. 
"  Why  not— capital  decoy  duck — we  can  easily  86nd  abroad  a  nunour 
which  will  carry  a  legion  of  young  Whiglings  up  to  you.  Talbot's 
majority  is  at  most  five.  By  Jove !  you  might  turn  it !  THe-de-^fer  would 
absolutely  worship  you  for  a  stroke  of  female  strategy,  so  akin  to  his 
own  genius  in  war.** 

**  Too  absurd !"  returned  Lady  Robert,  evidently  gratified.  *'  Though 
I  Ao  unscrupulously  enjoy  an  election  ruse,  the  locking-out  would  be 
going  too  far." 

'^  Not  a  bit  of  it,  if  successfully  managed ;  which  I  cannot  doubt,  if  in 
yoar  fair  hands.  I  would  send  you  '^  clever  Mrs.  A.,  and  a  few  more  of 
Venus's  fly-traps,"  cried  he  earnestly,  as  the  consequences  of  this  stroke 
unfolded  to  his  quick  apprehension ;  and  drawing  up  his  shoulders,  he 
protruded  the  fine^tumed,  but  snake-like  head,  in  which  glittered  the  cold, 
clear,  bright  eyes ;  and  spread  abroad  those  eager,  mobile,  clutchy  fingers, 
till  they  grew  into  the  semblance  of  talons  or  fangs,  before  the  gaze  of 
Margaret.  There  now  passed  many  eager  whispers,  in  which  were  mingled 
such  words  as  the  Prince,  the  Duke,  the  Ambassadress.  ''  You  could, 
you  might,  if  you  vfould,  out.^eneral  them  all.  By  Styx  you  might !— or 
I  bet  my  head  for  a  tennis-ball  to  the  Radicals " 

"  Rat«d  at  its  fair  value.  Snappy,"  murmured  Sir  R.  Rawlinson, 
hardly  aside. 

"  For  what  lesser  purpose  did  Heaven  illuminate  such  eyes  with  sudi 
a  soul,  such  wit,"  continued  the  persevering  politician — in  the  present 
instance  too  persevering,  or  too  indiscreetly  urgent ;  for  the  aristocratic 
lady,  with  some  hauteur,  said  aloud :  '*  This  would  be  going  far  to  serve 
one's  friends ;  besides,  I  have  infinite  contempt  for  such  rivalship." 

Thus  ended  the  conversation.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  swallowed  fresh 
exhilarating  bumpers,  others  coffee  of  triple  strength,  and  all  disappeared. 

<'  A  strange  scene  this  to  you,  love,"  said  Lady  Robert,  in  her  most 
caressing  tones,  and  wreathing  her  beautiful  arms  round  Margaret,  who 
sat  bolt  upright  beside  her  on  the  couch  in  an  attitude  of  grave  deter- 
mined thought.    Her  sincere  reply  was,  '^  At  least  unusual,  Georgiana." 

'*  You  must  often  have  heard  of  Snapdragon,  though,  till  lately,  he 
was  not  of  our  «ef.  He  is  the  most  talented,  versatile  creature  in  the 
world ;  full  of  taste  and  wit,  independently  of  his  great  capacity  as  a 
statesman,  a  man  of  business,  and  a  debater.  The  Walpoles,  father  and 
son,  in  one ;— and  wields  a  plume,  I  promise  you,  like  a  scorpion." 

"  An  odd  combination,  indeed.  Lady  Robert.  You  remember  our  old 
little  books  at  school  told  us,  the  wasp  was  armed  with  a  sting,  and  the 
toad  furnished  with  venom.  The  nobler  animals  are  endowed  with  no 
such  means  of  offence." 

^'  When  our  party  get  in,"  continued  Lady  Robert,  pursuing  the  train 
of  her  own  thoughts,  '^  there  is  no  saying  to  what  that  man  may  rise.—- 
Save  the  Duke— and,  like  Bellwether,  he  is  now  rather  in  the  past  tense, 
— ^there  are  no  two  men  we  could  not  better  spare  than  Snappy. — And  why 
not  pledge  me  to  the  discomfiture  of  Talbot,  Margaret  ?  If  you  knew 
how  that  man  has  tortured  us,  or  the  cause  I  have  personally  to  abhor 
him," 

"  You  astonish  me.  Lady  Robert,"  cried  Margaret,  colouring;  "  I  under. 
Ftood  Mr.  Talbot  to  have  been  a  great  favourite  with  you.  When  I  was 
last  in  London,  you  did  all  you  could  to  make  every  body  in  love  with 
him."     The  young  lady  laughed,  and  again  coloured  slightly. 

"  So  I  did, — and  so  he  was  then,  a  prodigious  favourite ;  one  on  whom 
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Lord  Robeli  and  I  qvite  rdied*  wluch  makes  his  conduct  Uie  more  honrid 
in  deaerliiv  vs  now/* 

**  You  shock  as  wtU  as  astonish  me^  Georgiana ;  a  man  so  ki^h-prm. 
dpled^  of  such  honourable  feeling  as  Mr.  Talbot^  distinguished  in  every 
way.  It  was  quite  a  triumph  when  he  carried  our  county  ;  even  Lady 
Holroyd^  much  as  she  dislikes  Catholics^  was  delighted  with  Mr.  Talbot 
getting  Into  Parliament——" 

**  Where  his  first  business  was  to  attack  and  e^cpoae  hie  friends.  But 
fbf  Talbot — ay  Talbot — Lord  Robert  need  not  have  lost  that  northern 
embaa8y>  whieh,  trifling  as  the  emolumetitB  are^  would  have  boen  some- 
tbiog  to  U8y  till  brighter  days  come  round^— -eomething  better  t^ian  living 
in  London  in  this  mm^/  way/' — ^Lady  BoWt  glanced  with  impatience  and 
?ex«tioii  round  her  splendid  drawing  room^ — ^^  small  I  mean  to  what  we 
.  ivere  accustomed  to»  while  our  friends  were  isk  o£&ce,  or  to  what  is  eaqpected 
from  our  rank/'— Lady  Robert  now  hxdced  extremely  sensible  and  ma- 
trealy.  ^'I  ^eak  to  you  as  a  sincere  fHead^  MtigareV^you  who  have  done 
eo  mudx  for  us>— ^and  as  to  one  seawble  far  beyond  your  years  or  opportu- 
nitiefl.  Our  noble  relatives  have  all  so  much  to  do  with  themselves.  I  am 
■ure^  I  wish  there  was  a  law  authorising  British  midwives  to  drown  two 
thirds,  at  least,  of  the  female  offspring  of  the  nobility  in  China  basins. 
They  have,  I  said,  all  so  much  to  do  with  themselves^  that  it  became  quite 
a  duty  to  provide  for  us  in  some  public  way.  Now,  except  that  Lord 
BebeH  draws  his  full  pAy  as  colonel,  of  which  they  could  not  de^ve 
ham,  and  that  we  have  a  mere  trifle  from  the  colonial  government^  oi 
Whieh  seme  Iiidi  person,  whom  — -  saddled  on  us,  gets  £300,  a  full  fifth, 
£sr  doing  the  duties>  whatever  they  are,  and  that  the  reversion  of  mamma's 
pensioB  has  been  secured  to  me> — and  a  terrible  business  it  was^ — we 
have  not  one  fartihing  of  income.  You  know  to  your  cost,  Margaret, 
that  we  were  not  at  the  first  out-set  the  wisest  of  people.  But  what 
could  we  do?  Had  our  friends  staid  in,  all  would  have  been  well  in 
a  little  time ;  and  I  would  have  had  such  pleasure,  love,  in  seeing*  ^ou 
established  among  us.  But  the  Duke  is  so  terribly  self.willed^ — now 
this  is  in  the  strictest  confidence, — his  cast-iron  temper  has  been  our 
deadliest  trial ;  and  ■  *■  ■  ,  the  ardutraitor,  knows  so  well  how  to  irri^ 
*ate>  tickle,  and  kee^  him  in  play.  But  w;e  might  still  have  had  the 
embassy,  even  from  the  present  set-— they,  blessings  on  them^  have  a 
sort  of  feUoWi^feeling,  having  little  wants  of  their  own — save  for  Telbol 
and  the  Radical  crew,  wlu),  raising  the  cry  <^  a  job  against  us,  frightened 
the  poor  dear  Whigs  into  retrenchment," 

"  Perhaps  Mr.  Talbot  was  not  aware  of  who  was  to  h(dd  the  appoint* 
meaty"  said  Margaret ;  '^  perhaps  thought  it  a  needless  one,  a  burden 
on  th  country,"  she  added  very  gravely ; — but  Lady  Robert  caught  only 
at  the  first  part  of  tiie  sentence. 

'*  O  1  that  would  have  signified  nothing  to  Mr.  Patriot  Talbot,"  fih< 
cried,  laughing  in  angry  disdain  j  *'  his  virtue  would  have  rejoioed  th< 
laore  in  the  eacrifiee  te  his  friends  the  rtfermers,  had  it  been  of  his  owi] 
brother,  if  he  had  had  one.  You  can  form  ao  notion,  love^  of  the  aaprin. 
eipled>  daring  Iragth  to  which  Mr.  Talbot  and  his  revolutionary  friendi 
are  pushing  matters  this  season,— >of  the  nature  of  the  incendiary  wmi 
they  ahnost  <^enly  wage  with  rank,  property,  and  the  most  sacred  instL 
tutions  in  churdi  and  state." 

'^  Good  Heavens  I  Georgiana,  it  cannot  be  of  the  Talbot  I  know,  ya%i 
speak — ^for  his  mother's  sake  I  trust  he  is  none  of  those—" 

"  A  leader,  a  chief;  I  assure  you  it  is  a  fact,  love.— -Don't  you  read  th< 
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papers  at  all  ? — tho6e  of  them  worth  reading  I  mean  ;-^tliere  you  will  learn 
Talbot.  Let  me  give  you  a  specimen :— among  his  motiona— *his  vile  clap. 
te^^»— of  this  year,  was  one  about  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  bishops^  a 
direct  attack  on  church  property.  You  have  heard  of  my  uncle,  the  Bishop, 
Macgaret,  and  what  a  fitvourite  I  am  with  him, — ^he  was  a  sort  of  forlcMrn 
fcope  to  us  when  all  else  failed.  He  has  a  very  handsome  revenue  to  be 
sore  ;  but  is  it  not  his  own  ?<— -and  think  of  hism  of  late  years  being  con- 
demned to  live  away  from  the  Court  where  he  had  been  so  much,  and 
from  all  his  friends,  in  that  horrid  country  for  months  at  a  time,  solely 
from  a  high  sense  of  duty.  He  is  a  delightful  perscn,  the  Bishop,  one 
who  truly  adorns  the  mitre.  He  lived  in  the  handsomest  style  between 
Bath,  London,  and  Windsor,  and  was  constantly  making  us  presents,  luid 
aeudng  the  opportunities  which  fell  in  his  way  of  doing  ns  fdl  manner  of 
public  kindnesses.  He  was  a  prodigious  favourite  with  our  King,  £by  this 
style  Lady  Robert  and  her  female  friends,  at  all  times  distinguished 
George  IV.  from  his  royal  brother,]  and  was  often  at  Windsor  Oastle  for 
wed^s  togetiier  in  the  latter  years  of  the  late  reign.  Heighe  I  horn  times 
have  changed !  My  uncte  had  as  much  to  say  wilii  a  certain  Marohianeas  iia 
proved  very  useful  to  his  friends ;  and  I  assure  you,  Margaret,  whatever 
Oljnatared  pec^^a  may  insinuate,  no  one  wee  more  capable  of  true  friends 
ship  than  that  lady,  where  she  took  a  fancy^  My  uncle  possessed  all  those 
agreeable  small  talents  for  eodety,  whieh  at  Court  tell  so  well.  He 
understood  all  the  little  amusing  games  and  turns  of  address  which  the 
Dowager-oourt  people  enjoy  so  much,  though  to  us  they  do  seem  tiresome* 
Forty  years  ago  he  was  afirst-rate  Grecian,  I  am  told;  and  youknow^ 
Bench  is  not  very  rich  in  the  best  blood,  which  has  its  own  value  in 
certain  places.  He  wtu  all  that  I  9aj  ;  and  you  may  guess  the  extent  of 
my  obligations  to  Mr.  Talbot,  when  I  tell  you,  that  Ids  infamous  motion 
gave  this  admirable  prelate,  my  poor  uncle,  a  iH  of  gout,  which  flew  to 
his  bratn,  or  something  of  that  sort.  Sir  Henry  Halford  never  understood 
the  case  properly,  though  no  one  doubted  the  cause ;  and  now,  though 
idwolutely  rolling  in  gold,  immensely  rich,  be  has  got  a  wild  craze, 
that  the  radicals  will  plunder  him,  the  Ainds  break,  and  that  he  will  die 
a  b^cgar  in  Trim  worluheuse,  some  horrid  Irish  place  i  nor  would  he 
now  part  with  one  guinea  to  suv^  all  our  lives." 

''  Poor  Ireland,  how  I  enjoy  thy  revenge !"  thou^t  Margaret,  who 
£»and  aome  difficulty  ip  preserving  her  gravity  at  this  pitiful  history. 
At  Uat,  she  said,  *'  The  people  of  Ireland  are  so  miserably  poor.  Lady 
Robert-— that  must  be  Talbot's  apology ;  and  the  bulk  of  them  are  Catholics 
too.  One  could  say,  in  thinking  of  them,  nearly  with  Chateaubriand,  a 
royalist  even  up  to  your  bent : — '  A  time  will  come  when  it  will  not  be 
believed,  that,  in  a  Christian  land,  one  priest  esjoyed  a  revenue  of 
£20,000,  while  thousands  of  people  wanted  a  meal.' " 

"  Merciful,  Margaret,  surely  you  cannot  be  an  enemy  of  the  Church !" 

"  Heaven  forbid !  Lady  Robert ;  I  hope  there  is  nothing  in  what  I  say, 
that  shews  I  am  not  a  sincere  friend  of  the  churdi,  its  most  submissive 
daughter.  I  only  think,  in  common  with  tens  of  thousands  of  Church  of 
England  Christians,  that  its  revenues  are  sometimes  cruelly  gathered, 
always  ill  divided,  and  too  often  ill  bestowed." 

"  I  must  yoke  Bellwether  upon  you,  Margaret ;  he  did  represent  ■  ■  ■  ■ 
University,"  said  Lady  Robert,  with  forced  gaiety ;  *'  or  Goulbuni  or 
Henries.  They  will  demonstrate  \)y  figures,  love,  what  a  miserable  pittance, 
if  divided  among  the  people,  all  that  our  rapaeious  Order  enjoys  would  in 
reality  be- — ^And  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  Second  Estate,  Margaret, 
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id  morals*    How  oould  tiiat  be  erer 

i  quite  a  Liberal^  Ladf  1Mwt>'«t 

;  thrown^  I  f ear^  irretrievaX^y  into  a 

een  so  entangled  with  the  Canniiig 

e  sooner  we  cut  and  ran  there  the 

inder — ^the  Duke  never  should  hurt 

d  now  mark  the  base  ingratitude  of 

riends ;— to  a  man  they  support  the 

K>k  place.— <'^  And  Robert  might  have 

srston^  Melbourne^ — all  the  old  men 

i  best !    The  path  of  public  men  h 

beset  with  quicksands.    Sir  Robert  Peel  has  ruined  his  reputation  by 

honesty  ;  and^  thanks  to  Mr.  Talbot^  so^  meanwhile^  the  base  press  says^ 

has  Lord  Robert  Anson,  by  vacillation." 

Miss  Clifford  had  heard,  with  pain  and  mortification,  that  Lord  Robert 
Anson  had,  at  his  outset  in  life,  acted  a  mean,  shuffling,  undecided  part 
with  the  Whigs,  afterwards  a  treacherous  one  with  the  Canning  adminis- 
tration, and,  latterly,  a  truckling  one  with  the  succeeding  government. 
He  was,  however,  in  virtue  of  his  family  connexions  and  influence,  floated 
on,  till  all  had  lately  foundered  together.  "  But  why  thanks  to  Talbot> 
Georgiana  ?"  cried  Miss  Clifford,  in  a  tone  of  earnestness  and  vexation. 
^'  I  know  so  little  of  your  affairs.  While  you  were  a  fine  lady  and  a 
minister's  wife,  entertaining  foreign  princes  and  ambassadors,  I  could  not 
expect  you  to  answer  my  poor  letters,  and  since  you  have  grown  a  poli* 
tician  it  has  been  much  worse.  J  fear,  Georgiana,  you  have  never  even 
read  my  country  epistles. — To  which  of  your  parties  does  Mr.  Talbot 
really  belong  ?" 

''  To  none,  love,  none. — ^But,  ^e^  Margaret,  oould  you  imagine  I  would 
not  read  your  letters  ? — Mr.  Patriot  Talbot  is  a  man  of  the  people — an 
independent  member — ^the  modem  Andrew  Marvell,  my  dear—- -eats  his 
mutton  and  turnip  with  his  mother  in  scrnie  small  house  about  Parliament 
Street,  fagging  in  the  Chancery  Court  all  the  morning  like  a  tiger,  and 
labouring  in  the  House  of  Commons  all  night  to  build  up  a  r^utatioa 
with  the  Reformers,  and  destroy  us.  It  is  altogether  too  ridiculotts !" 
continued  the  lady,  with  a  choking  laugh. — ^'  WTien  elected  for  yeur 
county,  on  the  strength  of  his  public  virtues  and  wonderful  talents,  for- 
sooth,  by  the  sovereign  chaw-bacons,  to  represent  and  g^uard  their 
precious  interests——" 

"  Nay,  Lady  Robert " 

"  Pardon  the  offence  against  good  taste,  Margaret.  Party.people,  I 
own,  are  always  vulgar;  but  you  do  not  yet  know  what  a  humbug  it  all 
is, — to  use  another  vulgar  but  expressive  word  of  my  friend  Snapdragon's^ 
proscribed,  I  believe,  at  our  old  school, — ^what  an  egregious  humbug! 
but  you  will  too  soon  learn." 

'*  Never,  I  trust,"  cried  Margaret,  emphatically,  "  that  independence 
and  public  honesty,  though  rare,  are  non-existing  in  England." 
*'  With  the  phoenix  and  the  unicorn,  Margaret,  they  exist." 
"  But  the  unicorn  does  exist,"  said  Margaret,  -laughing,  *'  somewhere 
in  the  interior  of  Africa." 

"  And  so  may  the  patriot,  love, — ^in  that  same  latitude  ;  and  every  body 
who  goes  to  seek  him  will  die.  But  this  interrupts  my  story. — ^When 
Talbot  got  in  on  the  people's  shoulders,  as  they  describe  it  in  tiieir  ele- 
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fttt  phTMM^ogy^  I  thonght  he  might  he  of  very  great  UBe  to  us.  We 
all  thought  him  worth  gaining ;  even  the  highest  of  the  very  highest 
f9wm;  and  who  so  apt  a  negociator  as  his  old  friend^  Lady  Robert 
Anson,  who  was  accordingly  entrusted  with  this  delicate  aJEair.  I  shewed 
my  credentials — -opened  my  case ;  hut  no— Heaven  knows  what  the  man 
piiyi  for ;  hut  his  game,  meanwhile^  benefits  only  the  base  Whigs.  I 
MM  of  course ;  tried  the  mother,  who  kept  her  door  shut  in  the  face 
of  what  the  newspapers  call  my  allurements^  temptations^  charms,  and 
lisdnattons.  She  is  a  very  gentlewomanly  person,  I  believe ;  but  she  has 
nmnmded  herself  and  her  proud  papist  notions  with  a  triple  Chinese 
wiH  9(  prejtidices  against  U9,  the  friends  of  the  papists,  which  neither 

— ^ ^s  battering-rams,   nor  my  small  sapping   and  mining,  could 

4nro  on." 

"  Don't  tell  me  more  of  this.  Lady  Robert,"  cried  Margaret,  abruptly, 
and  in  a  tone  of  vexation.  "  Mrs.  Talbot  is  a  person  whom  I  must 
reqiect,  nay^  venerate." 

"  Just  one  small  specimen,  Margaret  love,  quite  in  your  own  way,  to 
M  you  good,  to  sweeten  your  imagination.  Talbot's  election— though 
to  be  done  ai  and  behw  prime  cost,  so  great  a  favourite  is  he— -cost, 
Bevertlieless,  aome  £3000.  This  sum  the  Whigs  would  have  defrayed ; 
mi  they  owed  him  much  more  before  he  got  into  Parliament  at  all, 
vere  it  only  for  his  various  scribblements  in  their  cause^r— <we  must  not 
ssy  in  their  service.  Conceive  the  ridiculous  pride  of  the  old  woman !  all 
ha  jewels^ — heir-looms  that  had  glittered  in  the  masques  of  the  Flan- 
tsgeaets  and  Tuddrs,  ornaments  of  the  fair  Talbots  of  other  days,-— she, 
to  By  knowiedge,  sold  underhand,  to  save  her  son  this  mighty  obligation, 
that  no  stain,  forsooth,  might  rest  on  '  the  one  entire  and  perfect  chry. 
•BHte,'  which  now  forms  Mrs.  Talbot's  wealth  of  jewellery." 

^  Dearest  Lady  Robert^  is  it  possible  you  do  not  sjrmpathize  in  so  fine 
aa  action !"  cried  Margaret,  her  eyes  glowing  and  glistening ;  ^'  if  you  do 
not,  yarn  sane  not  the  Georgiana  you  once  were." 

"  Periiape,  love,  I  do  B3anpathize  a  little.  I  am  at  least  hearty  in. 
%aaat  at  the  way  the  pretty  toys  went, — ^to  think  of  the  gems  my 
rhsstij  grandames  had  admired,  the  Talbot  diamonds  of  our  county, 
ipaik&ig  in  the  tiara  of  my  new  ally  ?  Well,  no  matter, — politics,  like 
niaery,  bring  folks  acquainted  with  strange  companions,— -4he  calumnious 
Wldgs  would  say  bed^fellows.  'Tis  a  sorry  trade, — and  a  thankless. — If 
vo  had  got  this  paltry  embassy,"  continued  the  lady,  deeply  sighing,  ^'  it 
voald  have  been  so  delightful  to  run  away  from  London. — ^but  don*t 
ipeak  of  Talbot  again  to  me,  Margaret ;  with  all  the  reasons  I  have  to 
krte  him^  I  am  an  angel  to  be  able  to  think  of  that  man  with  ten^r." 

Lady  Bobert,  notwithstanding  all  her  gaiety,  brilliance,  and  high 
ipirits^  aadthe  secret  influence  in  public  affairs,  on  which  she  prided  hersdf, 
aav  that  the  flimsy  veil  was  removed^  seemed  so  ill  at  ease,  that  though 
BUBy,if  not  of  all  her  misfortunes,  were  clearly  attributable  to  aHne  of 
rvmiaxt,  deliberately  <^osen  and  obstinately  followed,  her  friend  could  not 
iokas  than  fondly  pity,  while  she  gently  blamed.  She  would  again  have 
rvtamed  to  confidential  affairs;  but  Lady  Robert  declared  herself  ao 
kappy  to-n]ght>  and  begged  so  earnestly  to  waive  all  odious  business  for 
tUs  oae  evening,  that  Margaret  could  only  sigh  and  yield. 

It  waa  now  time  to  dress  for  that  half  hour  of  the  Opera  which  Mar- 
catvt  relactantly  consented  to  share  with  her  friend.  And  for  this  half 
iMar  of  exhibition,  tiie  hit  diplomatist  made  as  elaborate  a  toilet  as  if 
*•  had  been  going  into  the  presenoe  of  Majesty.    ''  Is  it  not  miseraUe 
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to  iad  tiw  ImMV  ^te  DMMeHy  of  ixen,  beginning  to  outlive  tbe  Oitfif^ 
jMUt?"  :riio  tMu4»  wbile  tamomHy  dir^^iag,  and  patiently  suluiiittiiif  to 
the  fiitiihiny  toaeliee  of  a  Ftmidi  waiting^maid  obtained  as  a  treason 
tern  the  A»itaptwlr<W8»-— one,  it  waaaU^ged^  better  skilled  in  the  English 
laayingn  and  the  dexterous  use  <^  k^rs  than  her  lady  would  havo  ^. 
pPOTod.  Her  own.  dji^esa  oomplete,  I»ady  Rehert  as  anxiously  superia^ 
tended  the  proper  equipment  of  h^  friend.  '^  In  betnty  and  el^ance, 
vefareelipae  the  Whig  wfmen/'  she  8aid>gaily>  while  survq^Hig and  coou 
piimffitii^f  Margaret.  "  That  is  oonfessed  even  by  their  own  sw vns  ;  and 
jthe  orisis  requires  all  our  forces,  artillery  of  all  kinds." 
'  U  waa  a  dull  opera,  and  a  thin  chilling  circle^ — no  woman  worth 
bestowing  a  second  look^  nor  man  a  second  thought  upon^ — so  Lad]r 
Robert  pronounced.  And  of  the  few  gentlemen  who  lounged  into  ths 
box  and  chatted  with  her>  not  one  was  considered  worthy  of  bek^  named 
^  the  heiress^  wImw  she  said  she  was  d^ermined  not  to  cheapen  by  toe 
general  introductions.  She  soon  seemed  restless^  uneaayj  and  out  of 
•place^  and  frankly  confessed  that  her  heart  was  not  here.  ''  Dare  I 
tempt  youy  Margaret,  within  the  veige  of  my  quells?  I  am  under  a  sort 
of  engagement  to  sup  with  my  friends  at  ■  ■  '  House,  where  bright  eyes 
make  their  own  wttleomeu"— 8hall  I  tempt  you  thither  ? — But  firat,  with 
what  will  you  bribe  me,  to  place  you  within  eye  and  earshot  of  Mr.  Ta]- 
bet's  eloquence,  and  the  merciless  thrashing  that  learned  gentleman  may 
make  up  his  mind  for  to-night." 

"  The  latter  purt  of  your  offsr,  would,  I  owi^  be  a  deHgfatfiil  gratifica. 
tieo,  if  modestly  practicable,"  replied  the  young  lady  j  ''  but  when^  how, 
oriHiero?" 

^'  Never  mind  the  when  and  whero-^follow  you  my  white  plume." 
And  in  a  fftw  minntes,  efesked  and  muffled,  the  ladies  alighted  near 
"Ihis  House  of  Commons,  and  found  8ir  R.  Rawlinson  as  if  in  waiting 
for  them.  Him  Lady  Robert  gaily  accooted  with,  '^  How  wears  the 
night," — ^heard  that  Talbot  had  not  opened  yet,— 4hat  Bellwether  had 
ebntrived  to  throw  in  the  drag  of  a  few  petitions,  and,  that  unless  the 
debate  was  protracted  to  a  veiy  late  hour,  the  division  might  be  defeated 
by  delay  for  that  night.  With  this,  after  some  scrambling  and  winding 
through  stairs  and  passages,  not  of  the  most  inviting  description,  they 
found  themsdves  at  the  FenHieters  of  the  House  of  Commons !  That 
den  called  in  the  dubs,  "  llie  Petticoat  Pailiament  House,"  where  night 
after  night,  through  the  last  two  agitating  sessions,  high*boni,  stooping, 
kneeling,  eiieni  Beauty,  might  be  seen  worshipping  Eloquence.  Never  had 
brighter  eyes,  or  fainer  and  more  warmly  tiirobbing  bosoms,  viewed  or 
watdbed  the  fortunes  of  the  lists,  at  the  tournaments,  Uian  Uiose  that 
now  viewed  the  turmoil  and  wordy  war  which  nightly  raged  below, 
among  gallant  Knights  of  the  Shire,  and  gentle  Squires  representatives 
of  rotten  borongfas ;  nor  erer  had  the  dames  q{  chivalry  raised  to  Heaven 
more  fervent  aspirations  for  Uie  success  of  their  favourites. 

''  Fountaih  of  stolen  waters  I  dear,  dirty,  dingy,  ewciting,  enchanting 
den !"  cried  Lady  Robert,  on  entering  the  place  which  had  been  her 
kite  haunt,  and  in  which  several  persons,  chiefly  ladies, — young,  beau- 
tlfsl,  and  elegant  wcmien, — ^wiere  already  asaembled,  and  at  their  post  of 
observation ;  **  dear,  dirty  hole  in  the  wall,  what  theatre,  opera4iouse, 
royal  drawing-room,  or  mere  delightful  royal  cabinet,  is  to  be  compared 
in  torturing,  maddening  interest,  to  the  rack  I  have  lately  found  in 
thee."  She  met  8ev>eral  penona  of  both  sexes  bdonging  to  her  party, 
ahd  some  of  the  memlmrs  of  her  coterie;— but  the  chiefs  were  all 
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•BgagB^  below,  and  a  feir  vMtternB,  loungers  and  tdtMtl^  did  gaBaat 
dnl^  Aht  the  evening.  Lady  RobeiVs  itrsi  eare  was  to  find  an  advan. 
tageous  poet  for  her  young  firiend ;  and^  that  donei  ehe  }^ned  one  of  the 
groupes^  and  afterwards  disappeared^  thou^  Margaret^  in  the  ftdl  gi«. 
tific^ioti  of  a  lady's  longing  to  penetrate  these  mysteries  so  proyoki^y 
and  eareliilly  veiled  from  female  eyes^  was  teo  deeply  engaged  to  mark 
the  desertion. 

Separated  from  the  overpowering  raultitade  of  august  and  impiessiTe 
aesociations  which  must  crowd  on  every  educated  mind^  in  seeii^/  for  the 
first  time^  the  r^resentatives  of  the  British  empire^  there  is  nothtf^ 
intrinsically  either  dignified  or  splendid  in  the  a^eots  of  thai  Sihow. 
To  a  New^Zeelimder^  a  eongregation  of  Methodists,  or  a  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, weuld  infallibly  prove  more  imposmg/ — a  regiment  e€  loot 
arranged  in  a  ch^pd,  a  much  more  magnifioent  sight  tiiaa  that  huge, 
l^ree^tuLeasy  motley  assembly,  of  lounging,  loUi^,  sitting;,  standiii|^ 
leaning,  stretching,  yawning,  stumbering,  sleeping,  winkhig,  gating, 
goggling,  chewing,  jotting,  noddhig,  note  mslring  mukitade  of  "  Fa&Uu 
fhl  Commons  in  Parliament  assembled."  Yet  wUh  what  feelings  m  it 
first  beheld ! — by  Miss  ClifTord,  at  any  rate,  whose  maideii  g^anee  was  as 
jiwfitl  an  undertaking  as  ever  was  modest  young  mttaber's  maidsB  speaoh. 

<<  'Ti8  the  prettiest  villain. 
Sbt  fetches  her  breath  like  a  new-ta'en  sparrow,** 

reported  the  HonouraUe  Horace  Wimbledon^  a  pvatiagr  poet  id  Lady 
Boberi's  party,  whom  she  had  despatched  to  attend  to  the  crsmmandn 
ef  Miss  Cltfiord,  mainly  to  get  his  perked  ears  out  of  the  reach  ef 
the  confidential  whispers  of  the  eaUrUt  This  was  now  dncreseed  by  the 
**  Mrs.  A."  of  the  morning,  and  the  CvrU^  who  eame  iq>  stairs,  leaving,  as 
he  said,  **  Snapdragon,  lurking  in  the  jungle,  ready  te  spring  on  Talbot." 
The  demeanour  of  Miss  Clifford  was  not  iU  depicted  in  Wknble- 
don's  conceited  quotation^  In  surveying  ^^at  fomidable  array,  com. 
posed  of  so  skany  discordant  dements,  yet  forming  so  mijestie  a  whole, 
her  dieek  fluahed,  and  her  heart  throbbed  as  if  too  large  for  her  bosom. 
When  the  first  sweU  of  feeling  subsided,  curiosity  eame  into  play,  and 
she  looked  round  for  some  one  to  tell  her  who  was  who^-^Mr.  Horace 
Wimbledon,  witii  whom  she  had  no  deare  to  cultivate  a  doser  intimacy, 
though  he  styled  himself.  Perpetual  Speaker  of  the  Ladies'  House,  had  die- 
speared  on  his  embassy ;  and  fortune  favoured  Margaret  in  throwing  her 
upon  the  politeness  of  her  next  neighbour,  a  stately,  and  rath^  aristo- 
craticJooldng  mstron,  who  appeared  as  mush  interested  in  the  affairs  of 
the  night  as  herself,  and  yet  took  a  benevdent  pleasure  in  informing  the 
novice.  And  who  were  those  **  FaitiiAil  Commons^"  Itkdy  fiVst  te  strike, 
and  aftetirards  to  rivet  a  lady's — a  wcman's  eyes  ?  '^  Is  it  Sir  Jsmes 
Grahame  or  Colonel  Evans  you  mean  }"  whiq>ered  Maigaret's  infonner,  in 
r^ly  to  a  question.  Margarst  meant  both,  and  sevend  ethers  also ;  but 
her  eye  was  still  restlese— it  had  not  found  the  object  it  sought  >-4ike 
some  other  patriots,  it  is  te  be  feared  Margaret  tried  te  oeneeal  certain 
personal  feelings  under  the  veil  oi  public  interests.  '*  But  the  heroes  of 
this  night,  Ma'iim?"  she  whispered.  ''O,  the  Bill  MenT  i^tunw^  the 
lady,  smiling,  **  There  is  u  host  of  heroes  here." 
**  'Tis  the  mcBiber  for.  ■  shire,  I  mean,  as  the  here  ^  this  night." 
"  Oh,  the  red  hero !"  said  the  Lady,  smiling  more  freely  ;  "  Mr. 
Bdws^  Talbot  There  he  is — ^whisperiag  to  Lord  Pahner9ton-'-4e  that 
gentlenen  with  the  luxuriant  whiskers.''--No,  no,  your  eye  is  quite  i^  the 
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wrong  direction ;  tbe  gometbing  at  which  you  look^  resembling  a  human 
countenance^  gleaming  beneath  that  thicket  of  hair^  does  not  belong  to 
bis  Lordship ;  that  is  Colonel  S  ,  or^  as  the  wits  ef  the  Clubs  name 

him,  Mepbibosbetb." 

Tbe  actual  appearance  of  Mr.  Talbot,  a  rush  of  members  into  tbe 
House,  and  tbe  dead  silence,  resolved  Margaret's  doubts.  She  had  seen 
bim  but  once,  for  some  years,  but  had  not  forgotten  him.  His  first  words 
were  to  her  inaudible.  The  subject  of  his  motion  was  the  education  of  tbe 
people ;  ''  Not  a  Ministerial  measure,^  Miss  Clifford's  neighbour  whis- 
pered,  ^'but  one,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  was  expected  the  ministry 
would  support,  and  also  some  members  of  the  Opposition."  This  whi^>ered 
explanation  had  scarcely  been  given,  when  tbe  speaker,  borne  on  in  the 
fuU  tide  of  bis  discourse,  first  revealed  to  the  distant  fair  spectator 
that  something  till  then  unimagined,  the  magic  power,  tbe  commanding 
force  of  tbe  highest  eloquence. 

•  At  the  close  of  bis  speech,  and  while  tbe  walls  still  shook  with  the 
exciting  cheers  which  wound  up  and  dissolved  the  charm,  and  brought 
a  gush  of  sympethetic  tears  into  Miss  Clifford's  eyes,  she  involuntarily 
turned  to  her  companion,  who  appeared  almost  as  much  moved  as  her. 
«elf,  drew  a  long  relieving  breath,  a  deep  sigh,  and  passionately  whis- 
pered,  "  And  this  is  eloquence !  I  never  before  divined  aright  what 
that  mightiest  power  might  mean ;  but  'tis  truth  also— noble,  generous, 
patriot  feeling.  Oh,  how  admirable,  how  enviable  that  man  who,  blessed 
with  such  glorious  gifts,  thus  uses  them  in  swaying  these  hundreds  of 
minds  fbr  tbe  happiness  of  millions !" — and  then  abruptly  checking  her. 
self,  as  if  ashamed  of  unmaidenly  enthusiasm,  she  muttered  in  a  low 
hurried  tone :  '^  Mr.  Talbot  is  member  for  my  native  county ;  and  we 
in  .»— ^-.-  shire  are  naturally  a  little  proud  of  him.  I  have  heard  of 
bis  wonderful  Parliamentary  talents  long ;  but^  never  heard  him  speak 
before,^-and  be  is  so  very  eloquent !" 

Margaret's  varying  emotion,  her  thrilling  sympathy,  and  rapturous 
surrender  of  every  thought  and  feeling  to  the  passing  scene,  bad  not 
escaped  tbe  notice  of  her  companion,  nor  yet  this  ^  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion.' — *^  Mr.  Talbot  ought  to  be  deeply  sensible  of  the  obliging 
partiality  of  his  fair  young  constituent, — and  here  I  believe,  he  comes 
to  thank  you."  And  the  man  sprung  forward,  on  whose  lips  and  eyes 
Margaret's  soul  bad  trembled  for  tbe  last  hour.  She  turned  half  away, 
tugging  her  veil,  and  shrinking  into  herself,  shivering  with  uncontroUable 
emotion.    Fortunately  she  was  not  seen. 

*'  You  have  paid  for  your  fancy,  Mother,"  was  said  in  tbe  voice  which 
bad  lately  vibrated  to  Margaret's  heart,  in  tones  bow  like  and  how  unlike, 
light,  cordial,  cheerful — "  I  am  glad,  that,  till  this  moment,  Mr.  — — 
did  not  tell  me  be  had  brought  you  to  the  House.  You  would  have  put 
me  out  to  a  certainty. — You  must  be  quite  exhausted  ?" 

^  Not  exhausted,  Edward ; — ^not  in  the  least— only  too  much  gratified, 
too  delighted." 

^'  Home,  now  then,"  cried  the  son,  '^  I  must  be  off  like  a  bolt ;  hut 
your  squire,  .— l-  is  getting  you  some  tea,  I  believe." 

"  Not  off,  Edward,  till  you  have  made  your  acknowledgments  to  one 
of  your  constituents,  my  fair  unknown  neighbour,  for  the  patient,  nay, 
''  I  believe,  unwearied  attention  with  which  she  has  listened  to  your  long 
discourse." 

"  Indeed !"  cried  the  member  for  — —  shire,  smiling,  and  bowing 
pn^undly  to  tbe  young  lady,  half  screened  behind  his  mother ;  then 
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half  starting,  with  a  speaking  look  he  exdaimed,  ''  Motheir,  and  ean  yoii 
not  guess  who  this  is?"  Margaret,  now  fairl3r  turned  upon,  blushed, 
and  smiled,  and  bowed,  and  smiled  and  blushed  again,  under  Uie  gaze 
of  the  son  and  mother. 

"  Ha,  I  see  now ! — by  her  brow  and  smile,  a  Clifford !  How  could  I 
have  been  so  stupid  ? — I  ought  to  know  the  Clifford  countenance.  May 
I  now  claim  the  privilege  of  an  old  woman,  and  an  old  ■  shire  woman, 

to  inquire  which  of  our  fair  Cliffords  I  have  the  honour  to  address  ?" 
"  Margaret  Clifford  of  the  Priory,"  breathed  Margaret. 
''  Then  meet  where  we  may,  we  ought  to  meet  as  friends,"  said  the  old 
lady,  extending  her  hand ;  and  Miss  Clifford  curtsied  her  deep  delighted 
thanks,  as  one  who  sou^t  and  felt  in  this  gracious  reception  some- 
thing beyond  the  commencement  of  an  ordinary  acquaintanceship. 

The  gentleman,  who  came  attended  by  a  servant  with  tea,  cried  to 
Mr.  Talbot  to  be  offr— Snapdragon  was  on  his  legs.  And  Talbot  hur. 
ried  away,  crying,  "  Mother,  Miss  Clifford,  are  you  really  not  tired? 
May  I  hope  to  find  you  both  here  in  a  half  hour  ?" 

''  You  will  find  us,  Edward,"  cried  Mrs.  Talbot.  **  I  can  promise  you 
neither  of  us  will  desert  you  till  we  enjoy  your  triumph." 

"  Or  console  me  under  my  defeat — a.  more  truly  womanljP  office,"  cried 
the  disappearing  member, 

'^  And  how,  my  dear,  do  we  meet  in  this  strange  place  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Talbot,  as  both  ladies  sipped  the  '  refreshing  lymph  /  ^'  and,  pardon 
me,  you  are  alone  too  ?" 

''  I  am  with  Lady  Robert  Anson,"  replied  Margaret.  '^  I  am  properly 
with  Lady  Holroyd;  but  I  owe  to  Lady  Robert  the  gratification  of 
witnessing  a  debate. — ^And  whither  can  she  have  betaken  herself?"  con- 
tinned  the  young  lady,  now  first  recollecting  the  desertion  of  her  friend, 
and  the  awkwardness  of  her  own  situation. 

"Since  Lady  Robert  became  a  member  of  the  ex-official  corps  diplo- 
matique, she  is  oppressed  with  duties,"  said  Mrs.  Talbot.  "Miss 
Clifford  must  suffer  me  to  take  place  of  her  truant  Ladyship  as  matron 
protector ;  but  her  set  will  all  crowd  hither  immediately,  or  as  soon  as 
they  hear  the  tones  of  their  party-idol,  Mr.  Snapdragon." 

As  Mrs.  Talbot  spoke.  Lady  Robert  re-appeared  with  her  fair  friend,  and 
two  or  three  gentlemen.  "  Alone,  Margaret  ?  where  is  Lord  Robert, — 
where  Wimbledon,  to  whose  innocent  guardianship  I  consigned  you? 
And  Sni4»dragon  is  on  his  legs — ^you  will  be  enchanted  Margaret.  Defy 
his  power  if  you  can : — to  your  post  then." 

Miss  Clifford  (who  still  stood  near  Mrs.  Talbot,  of  whom  Lady  Ro- 
bert  appeared  to  have  no  knowledge)  could  not  be  called  altogether  an 
unprejudiced  listener  of  the  regular,  trained  campaigner,  whose  tactios 
were  to  turn  into  ridicule  what  he  could  not  controvert.  The  young 
life  of  Margaret  had  been  more  one  of  reflection  than  of  action  and  bus- 
tle. Her  temper  was  warm  and  candid ;  and  the  quick  perception,  and  the 
love  of  truth,  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  her  naturally  clear,  and  still  un- 
warped  mind.  Miss  Clifford  owed  many  blessings  to  what  her  fashionable 
friends  called  *^  a  neglected  education."  On  this  night,  as  one  sarcasm  fol- 
lowed another,  and  as  the  envenomed  sQiafts  of  wit,  which  recoiled  from 
the  mark  at  which  they  were  apparently  aimed,  tickled  into  cheers  the 
thoughtless  and  malicious,  her  indignation  became  irrepressible.  Her 
curling  lip,  her  changing  colour,  and  muttered  reprobation,  betrayed  her 
feelings  to  her  venerable  neighbour.  But  when  this  fierce  attack  became 
.  more  close  ;  and  distorted  statements  of  facts,  gross  exagverationi^  and 
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her  iniKgnirtitn  to  the  (jawing  pisUh^  senilered  mora  int^naa  by  tiie 
kiMwled^  tluil  the  mothar  of  Ta^t  heard  every  wiord  of.thie  ticadeyr?^ 
h^  feelings  w«re  uaeonsoiously  revealed  in  the  impetuoua  whiap«r  o^ 
'^  Baae^  faane  ifhlio  and  hase  !— ^bnt  this  cannot  wonnd  tiie  ieeAi^gB,  nor 
tench  the  £air  £yne  of  Mr.  TalbofU" 

'*Vo,  my  deary-^no,  no^"  replied  the  Bu>ther^  returning  the  uywo^^ 
tibilfe  pMHV»«f  Om  hmidp,  lAiA.  aamehoir  hers  had  aou^  an4  UMt. 
^  ft  CBMMt^  aai  I  aM  mkmmA  §£  feeling  jnjraalf  ao  vulneaahle  to  the 
gerpent  atlng  of  that  penon."  From  tibe  atiaf  ^pMaier  of  this  vhi^^er* 
ing  galleiy^  Mai^garet  waa  awiied  with  ths  adMnag  muhmmAtm,  mmk 
low  Hear  I  hear  I  of  Lady  Robert  and  her  friends.  '^  Exqniflite  eopateMaJ 
can  Talbot  aorvive  thia  p^umdin^  ?"  ahe  cried,  tuxning  triumpbantiy  te 
Mavganet.  ^*  I  pereaiire  you  are  spelUbound  Marguoe^  and  no  ^OAder — 
Snapdragon,  I  am  oertain,  is  aware  of  9Hr  preaenea.  If  ^yea  couldpeiie. 
trate  plaster^  he  ia  the  basilisk  possesses  those  to  do  the  feat.  Does 
he  not  nightly  dart  their  icorcking  fires,  thiongh  the  ponderous  and  fleshly 
T<dume  of    ■  ■     ■      >%    Ha !  now  you  mark  h^  looking  up  to  thie 

VentUatart.  Did  you  note  that  about  ^  airs  from  heaven/  meaning-  u^ 
or  *  blasts  ftom.  hell>'  tiiat  is  the  Treasury  Bench.  How  fortunatOi  love, 
to  have  heard  Snapdragon  to-night>  when  he  positively  outdoes  himsAkf  I 
fie  WiUyT^e  mast,  turn  the  fortune  of  the  question.  What  doea  thait  mao 
»ol  deserve  of  us  I  -fiow  keen,  how  hitiag  his  sarcasm  !**-«nd  that  .unique 
saucy,  feticitons  piquancy  of  style  which  compels  those  to  admire  who 
are  fit  to  taat  his  MUiant  eyes  out-^those  to  doat  who  are  ready 
to  damn———" 

'^  If  to  provoke  and  irritate  be  an  orator's  hif^bteet  tiium^  yMtm  «x- 
^db,  GemEgiana.  He  may  lend  you  aid  in  ill  ^offices,  or  in  exposing  ibea ; 
but  alas  for  the  party  who  have  no  better  instrumenrfc  for  gaining  friends 
4iian  one  whose  best  weiqM>ns  are  petulance,  arrogance,  and  the  under- 
bred flippancy  which  passes  for  wit»" 

**  You  are  seveie  on  Snapdragon,  IViargaret.  You  will  learn-  to  kaov 
Mm  better.  It  was  in  that  childish  way  I  thought  at  first,  in  my  sugaiw 
plum  nonage,  when  I  aaade  £ia«es  at  (dives,  and  thought  mawkish  downer 
peaches  the  only  dessert :  soeh  childish  fancies  disi^pear  with  time. 
What  comparison  between  our  brilUant>  poignant,  pungent  champioii, 
and  that  lump  of  sweetened  ourd,  for  example.  Lord  Althorp  there  }" 

"  Can  you  indeed  compare  them,  Greor^^aiui  ?'*  cried  Maigaret.  '^  A 
man  of  exodlent  sense,  admiraUe  ^temper,  unimpeachable  integrity^ — a 
true  lover  of  his  ooulltry*-»^>ae  on  whom  one  may  pledge  salvation^  and 
vest  in  peao»-^with  a  politioal  adveptnrw,  whom  presun^tion  baa  enabled 
to  scramble  high  indeed,  ainoe  he  can  aiimberanMing-thotoola^f  i»a  s|iite 
.or  his  iwibition  the  wife4>£  Lord  Robert  Anson  !««-Pardon  my  wannth, 
Oeoiigiaaa,-f^p-^MHi  know  iiaw  I  le^eysn  ^  but  not  what  it  as  to  be  waotli 
vitih  wbatone  lovses.    I  am  neiser  angered  with  those  for  mdum  I  don't 


Xuidy  Robert  was  not  pvq^ared  finr  anytiiing  so  hnufue  an  her  ftaid, 
mild  Mai^^aret-^nor  yet  for  a  young'  ootm^  lady  making  audi  rapid 
.yragMaa  in  knowledge  of  pubtie  cfaavaoter.  She  loeddened  and  affMitad 
to  he  aheoshed  in  listening.        ^ 

Sometliig  so  oiensive,  and  groeily  personal,  wasnow  said  belonr^  that 
•the  house  noaennded  with  indignant  cries  of  "  Order  I  Order!  Chair ! 
€hair  I"  £ven  Lady  Aobert  drawing  back,  and  up,  said,  "  This  is 
too  had.    In  the  vehemence  oi  argument  Snapdragon  forgets  that  Mr. 
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TaflMt  i»  8  iiisn«r  hrnixmr,  aid  «f  >biNi%'*  Tbit  hnttt  of  nttvrrf  m^ 
aristocratic  feding^  in  which  MargwM  r«|Oicedy  wM.flcaro«  vttnwl^  whett 
Mr.  Talhot  appemd>  and  Lady  Robert's  ''  Wtttr  part  of  womift"  was 
snddenlf  orercoms  by  other  interests.  She  had  no  letsure  te  ansly«e  her 
thoughts^  a  process  with  which  she  was  at  no  time  tanUiar,  irlieii  TaRtot 
was  seen  addressing  both  the  ladies  who  stood  near  hent,  her  Ikir  self 
uuMitieed. 

"  Mother!"  he  cried,  lookkig  wUUImi^lmlikm  §tm  ef  *9  eUM^, 
whom,  tsn  then.  Lady  Robert  Ml  aet  iiigaii  ta  ri||(iwl>->y  Mother! 
I  see  how  W  Is;  ym,  Imm  limipUi  me  away  in  the  heat  ^f  the  debate, 
lev  I  dU  fear  yon  wSfjkt  be  but  too  impressibie  by  somas  poiarts  of  M«. 
MtaipAMgMif's  oratory." 

**  I  hxre  at  any  rate  the  grace  to  be  ai^smed  of  weakmess  so  mean," 
fcpMed  tiie  motherw — ^^  If  we  durst  reply.  Miss  Olidbrd,"  she  costfaiaef , 
tomkig  nmnd  and  sadl^  in  ^e  face  of  Msrgaret,  *^  how  we  ce«ld 
desKdidi  hfm." 

'^  I  am  nnfortanate  in  Miss  Oltfbrd's  first  night  of  tlie  VeatilMlon 
befaig  one  in  which  Mr.  Snapdragon  has  chosen  to  gire  me  soeh  a  tre^ 
mendoos  thrashing,"  said  Tidbot  lavghing, 

'<  Ha !  Mr.  Talbot,"  eicelafaned  Lady  Robert,  mriring  a  rslly,  and 
•ffMttng  only  now  to  have  noticed  him*—''  driven  to  this  comer  ?"  Her 
speedi  was  marred  by  the  cross  fre  of  Mrs.  Tidbot,  who  exolafaned, ''  Miss 
Clifford  rates  sodi  ribald  stnff  at  Hs  tme  raloe— "Otter  contempt.  €K», 
Edward,  do  your  duty;  you  need  no  advocate  with  th«  pure  and  the 
tme."  There  was  an  awkward,  embarrassed  silenee,  ef  whi^  Mr.  Talbot 
took  advantage  to  bow  himself  off. 

**  How  k  ^  this,  Margaret  P^'  whispered  Lady  Robefl^— ''  Hew  came 
Talbot  hither,  and  his  mothei^— ^/0c^t««  affinities--^  f  I^ees  the  gent^emah 
snell  dteohition.    But  remember,  love,  you  are  pledged  to  m^." 

Margaoret  smiled,  and  diook  her  head,  with  grave  inoredulity,  and  felt 
veHeved  when  her  friend  was  drawn  away  to  the  brilliant  party  which 
now  entered,  two  foreign  ladies  of  the  highest  distinction,  attended  by 
three  gentlemen. — *'  And  you  refuse  to  be  introduced,  Margaret^"  said 
Lady  Robert,  In  an  expostulatory  tone,  vexed  and  angry ;  **  you  prefer  a 
hanudnun  chat  with  an  old  woman,  to  the  conversation  of  the  brIlBaat 
strsBgevg  U>  whom  you  ml^t  have  the  advantage  ^  being  presented*"' 

''  I  do  indeed,  Georgiana ;  I  am  net  andritieaB."«^Lady  Robert  tumid 
feom  her  with  marked  vexation. 

Mr.  Bellwether  was  now  "  on  his  legs."  He  had  adroitly,  and  wMi 
wluKt  our  lady  spectators  thought  abundant  assumace  and  self-safieiency, 
taken  precedence  of  Mr.  Talbot's  friend,  who  rose  to  say  fn  Talbet,  In 
re^ly  to  Snapdragon,  things  which,  though  less  tftaa  tmth,  a  modest 
aun  can  hardly  say  for  himself.  Everyone  seemed  to  fenoy tMsa  prM. 
kged  time  for  diat.  The  house  emptied  belsw  like  a  church  dismissing, 
and  the  ladies  kiughed  above--al]  but  Margaret  Clifford  and  Mrs.  Talbot. 
*'  My  son  ii^rmed  me  how  much  of  grace  he  owed  at  his  late  electieB  to 
the  ladies  of  the  Priory,  aaid  I  have  always  intended  making  my  gprateful 
admowledgmcrats  to  my  cMi  friend  Mrs.  Blicabeth ;  but  old  people^  get 
so  lacy.— 4  hope  onr  fingers  are  not  true  emblems  of  our  feelings)  wMh 
me  tiie  latter  are  quick  enough  for  rixty.five,  at  least  where  my  sen  Is 
eoBeemed."^Margaret  bowed,  and  said  her  g^rand^unt  would  have  been 
so  happy  to  hear  from  Mrs.  Tidbot ;  they  rej<^oed.  Indeed,  when  Bfir. 
Talbot  carried  his  election,  but  that  was  a  general  feeling  in  the  cooatry. 
**  Edward  informed  me  he  had,  after  his  election,  theWidty  of  seeiag 
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ik»  Mle»  «f  tIto-IVtory  ift  i^  ^Ardterjr  Ine^ting,  in  l3ie  Priory  Fadt-^ 
wbeaflhall  I  for^  HidAlmAiidb^e^lieflr      " 

^«  DiA  iM)  indeed  f  did'A&. Talbot  tdk  of  onr  Atthery  meting?'*  cried 
Mmrgarety  in  a  glow  of  gratified  feeling. — ."  Ay,  and  of  the  Bo#  Meeting' 
ball,  «id  ita  Mr  ^«U-taer/'  said  Mrs.  T&lbot. 

^  Aim*  Mzabeth  said  that  iras  the  most  troly  Engtigh  day  of  out. 
door  and  indoor  ^ety  she  had  witnessed  for  fifty  years,— our  ^w  Meet, 
ing,''  sittd  Margaret,  nther  bliiddng  i^6  qnes^tidn.  ''She  wHl  1>e  so 
prottd  to  hear 'Oiat  Mr,  Talbot  rettiembersthe  mral  holiday  of  6ur  neigh. 
bo«irliood»  in  honour  of  his  success,  which  our  goo^  neighbours  believed 
jportended  better  days  to  merry  old  England.*' 

"  You  mean  the  Priory  t«iants.  Miss  Clifford,  who  voted  for  my  son.** 

*'  Not  at  our  instance,''  cried  Margaret,  smililog ;  ^  my  grand.4iunt  4id 
not  even  tell  our  neighbours  they  were  free  to  vote  as  tiielr  consciencejt 
dictated.  9ie  -said,  that  wasf  what  sturdy  Englishmen  should  never  once 
doubt  about.  But  Mrs.  Elizabeth  has  such  a  horror  of  female  politi. 
cians;  that  she  would  think  I  had  committed  her  by  the  little  I  have  said, 
to-night.  I  only  wtsh  Lady  Robert  showed  a  little  of  her  feminine  dislike 
of  such  subjects."  Margaret  looked  with  anxiety  to  her  friend^  now 
engaged  in  vivadoua  whisper  with  the'  ^'  illustrious  strangers." 

''  She,  poor  tiling,  knows  as  much  of  politics — ^if  by  politics  you  undeiv 
stand  knowledge  of  public  interests,  and  the  struggles  and  balance  of 
parti^fr— as  the  sole  of  the  tiny  satin  slipper  she  is  now  dancing.  She  has 
beoA  inveigled  by  art,  and  involved  by  vanity  and  circumstapces^  in 
intrigues  whioM-  ^e  cannot  fathom,  and  would,  I  trust,  loathe  if  she 
could." 

"  You  don%  then,  approve  of  women  interfering  in  public  affairs  ?" 
said  Maigaret,  veked  for  her  friend. 

*'  I,  at  least,  r^^et  to  see  the  grace,  beauty,  and  rank  of  so  cham^ 
iagu  young  woman,  degraded  into  the  instruments  of  political  intrigue. 
Nor -can  I  hold  Lady  Robert  innocent ;  her  share  of  the  stakes  pjayed 
for,  is  that  embassy  on  which  she  has  set  her  heart.  I  cannot  esteem 
sualf  motives."' 

**  win  you  give  me  leave  to  present  Georgiana  to  you  ?"  cried  Mar- 
gaii0t,  'in  a  sudden  flash  of  that  entliusiasm  which  was  latent  in.  her 
disposition,  uid  which,  alternating  with  her  exterior  coldness,  and  quie^, 
sweet  seriousness  of  manner,  gave  so  rare  a  charm  to  her  character 
where  she  was  known.  "  She  had  the  most  yielding  and  impressible  na- 
ture — the  gentlest  heart." 

^^  I  Imow  not  how  to  resist  IVfiss  Clifford's  wish,"  replied  Mrs.  Talbot, 

snuling  graOieusly;   ^^  though  I  have   no  hope  of  converting  her  fasb- 

ionable  friend.-i>-^I,  however,  distinguish  between  Lady  Robert  and  some 

.  of  her  fair  allien  tiiough  I  fear  aU  the  world  is  not  so  ciiaritable.   Nor  do 

I  blame  'her  or  any  woman  for  knowing  too  much  of  public  affairs,  but . 

for  >avhag  their  knowledge  uniformly  on  the  selfish  side.    MHien  the 

iQ^aence  of  women  in  society  is  considered,  how  important  often  becomes 

tho  counsel>the  interference,  the  indirect  control,  which  it  is  only graee^ 

fttl-MMl  proper  for  them  to  employ !     Into  how  many  dishonest  acts  tmd 

mean -complianoes  have  I  known  public  men  betrayed,  that  wives  and 

daughters  may  retain  their  baubh^,  and  hold  degradied  state,  though  at 

the  expense  of  the  poor  man's  integrity !  Had  Lady  Robert  Anson^-pardpa 

.  my  freedom,  I  speak  to  one  whom  I  consider  worthy  of  frank  dealing-r- 

.  had  Lady   Robert,    in  her   married  life,   really  possessed  any  proper 

knowledge  of  political  affairs,  of  public  duty,  and  of  the  true  honour  of 

2 
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W  fttiuikaiKl^  a*  a  wMiXt  mui,.  bow  diffareat  had  haaaOie  part  timt  aW 
would  have  counaaUed^  and  that  hft  night  have  niataimadr 

**  Th/ffo.  you  do  appvova  of  wasaea  interfering  in  affaira?"  aaked  Mar. 
gmret,  doubtfully, 

f^  As  we  know  very  well  th^  will  interfere^  I  wyniU  father  they  did 
80  in  an  honest  way^"  r^[die4  Mrs.  Talbot.  "  Women  ave.hirt  loo  often 
the  domestic  traitors,  whose  prudent  and  gentle,  counaels  tt&ek  by 
^•ee  in  all  events,  and  tender  fears  of  losci  of  fortune>  and  rain  of  their 
shildreii's  prospeets^  betray  men  into  the  basest  compromisesy  if  not  int« 
the  profligate  desertion  of  duty.  Instead  of  admiring  the  ainiabl|S>  gpraaen 
ful  pasaiveness  and  feminine  delicaqr  we  see  so  be.praised>  I  am  (oAen 
tempted  to  despise  it  as  unprincipled  cunnings  in  thegentle,  timid,  yields 
ing,  innocent  creatures ;  who  wiU  know  nothing  of  the  wagea^f  eorruptien, 
or  the  fruits  of  public  plunder,  save  how  to  laviih  them  with.taate  and 
elegance  on  their  own  persons  and  selfish  vanities^  They  know  nothing 
of  politics,  indeed ;  they  mind  their  family  a£&urs  and  auiusemontp, .  and 
do  not  concern  tiiemselves  with  how  the  wives  and  da«ght}Mrs  of  siaa-r 
cori^,  a:nd  idle  placemen,  are  enabled  to  outdaazle  those  of  nouH^laee- 
men'  and  patriots,  of  which  last  kind  of  men  they  have  generally  a 
''  shocking  opinion,"  as  persons  unpardonahly  neg^ent  of  the  int^esia 
of  their  families,  and  rather  tainted  with  in^delity.  Yes,  Miss  Cliff^fd> 
iriiile  I  soom  the  petty  arts  of  female  intrig^o^  I  weuld«  Irom  the  yn/^ 
of  the  Constable,  to  her  who  shares  the  dignitieil  of  the  l^prd  ClianoeQovy 
have  every  woman  know  as  much  of  politics  as  to  discriminate  right,  from 
wrong.;  her  highest  poUic  duty,  Arom  her  own  worldly  interest ;.  and  to  be 
able  to  say  to  her  husband,  on  all  proper  occasions, '  Don't  be  the  base  thing 
who  wou^d  draw  emolument  and  distinction  from,  the  ruin  of  your  omiBtvf  , 
and  the  degradation  of  your  own  character  i  put  me  and  my  ohildiwi 
out  of  view ;  your  integrity  and  honour  are  our  deareat  poasesaioft« 
With  these  untainted,  we  never  can  be  poor,  nor  need  we  higher  distine* 
tioa.'  I  would  have  women  sijy[>port  the  faltering  resolii^tion,  which  they 
too  often  undermine  ;  strengthen  the  infirm  purpose  which  their  prudent 
oflicea  are  directed  still  farther  to  shake ;  employ  their  tears,  caresses 
and  aolidtations,  oceoHmaUp,  on  the  side  of  public  duty,  thmigb  P«i^ 
aonal  interest  diould  pull  the  other  way.  In  periods  of  trials  puhlie 
men  are  too  frequently  found  dishonest,  but  tl^e  females  oopf»GJifii  wiHi 
them  are  almost  always  so,  though  often  less  from  w^t  of  principle  than 
of  instruction,  and  of  the  capacity  of  loddng  in  an  enlarged  way  to  the 
scope  and  consequences  of  actions/' 

While  Mrs.  Talbot  thus  whispered  above,  Mr«  Bellwether  held  <m 
pvosing  below  ;  and  Mr.  Horace.  Wimbledon,,  again  in  waiting,  informed 
the  ladies  that  there  would  be  no  division  for  a  good,  hour,  as  BeUwether, 
like  sLa  extemporary  Methodist  parson,  when  apparently  winding  up  for 

a  close,  was  often  farther  off  than  ever,    And    '  ■■        and must 

speaks — they  would  not  sleep  otherwise ;  and  the  Blacking«.inan  had  still 
to  wake  his  "  brazen-trump  obstreperous." 

Tills  was  a  favourable  pause  for  another  examination  of  '*  the  House," 
of  which  Mr.  Wimbledon  had  the  bead-roll  at  his  fingers'  ends  ;  but  Mi«s 
Cliiford  seemed  so  insensible  to  his  talents  as  a  sketdier,  that  in  a  few 
minutes  he  flew  off  to  another  duty  of  the  night — ^to  report  to  th^.Club 
upon  the  heiress,  In  all  the  Chibs  of  all  the  parties,  Mr,  Horaee,>  if  net 
welcomed,  was  tolerate^,  for  the  sake  of  his  gossip,  hi^  connexion^  and 
quaUties  as  a  qtUasee,  He  encountered  Sir  Jerm3rn  Holroyd,  who.  had 
jaat  paired  of,  under  the  somniferous  influence  of  Mr.  Bellwether, .  and 
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ttow  dMpt  hito  BfoukM'  to  ftfth«r  th%  laMm  iMMIe  Mer«  h«  Irent 

the  fate  ef  the  night  a&(L  the  new  teei  ireM  t^Mi  «^iM  4f  ito  idl«r«, 
seiM  of  whoM  Imd  seen  MIbs  Clifford  at  ibe  Opera-house  t  the  miniAiers 
•n  ^e  divisien,  and  the  meiithB  ihe  hctoM  might  TMnaki  «u««red^  fthd 
who  n^ght  irttamp^  and  who  Win  her,  were  the  ««i^je0t» of  Um  bets.  'Mr. 
Wiffihledon  WM  brUdy  inUMrogated-^'  TaUv   Hwaee-r     ^«  K^.''^^ 

negtitive  yevmf  lady,"  said  the  ^ueetioMr.    ^  Then  wiuit  the  4tM41^i0 

•Unlike?" 

j*^The  ChuMh  of  8t.  Peter's  at  Rome/'  retamed  Mr;  WtnMedon, 

^mwing^  himself  into  an  atdta^. 

**  As  how,  pray  ?"  cried  the  laughing  bystanders* 

^  Why,  be<ftittse  at  firM  glaiioe  yen  see  nothing  remaricable  about  Her, 
and,  at  the  Second  and  every  sneeeeding  one,  wonder  where  yaur  otttyid 
eyes  hhrt^  been  Miat  did  net  at  oiiee  dis^em  the  pure  style,  tlie  pertaeil 
syihmetry,  the  feurpassbig  beanty  of  the  whole  edifiee." 

-^*  Have  done  wiUi  yenr  blarney,  Herace— 4he  giri  is  pretty,  I  auppoaaj 
spite  of  the  small  heiress.4ih(p." 

'«*  No,"  again  prenouneed  the  arbiter;  ^  she  is  not  la  the  least  wkat  neii 
liay  pretty,  nor  bwui^/iU — something,  perhaps,  between  what  Is  nawiad 
lovely,  and  felt  deiigh^ful  She  has,  for  one  thing,  a  fkce  of  her  own  ;  aa 
girl  now  in  London  has  so  ^fhuU  a  cauntenaAoe— perhaps  she  hmm  two 


^  Many  young  ladies  have,"  ftaid  one  of  the  amated  bystaadara. 

'*  More  correctly,  two  characters  are  expressed  in  one  physiognomy /t 
eontfttned  the  eritieal  demonstrator*  '^  The  brow  is  as  ezpansiivte,  aaaooth, 
and  serious,  fbr  so  young  a  brow  and  a  female  one,  as  that  af  N'npnicmti  $ 
while  the  turn  ef  the  lower  part  of  the  f^ieoy  though  the  eofii|A«:ai(ni 
Inclines  to  fair,  has  mudi  ofthe  (q[»rightly piquance  pecuHarto  dark  beoMiea. 
A  pretty  mouth,  dimpKng  when  it  smiles ;  eyes  well  set,  of  daligli«M 
Expression,  and  no  particular  colour ;  nose — a  leetle,  bat  most  d^t^My 
tomed  up,  as  if  to  mark  'that  ^ek  sense  of  the  lu^croas  arkieli-  $gkt 
lefty  brow  disclaims ;  the  whdle  head  set  on  the  failr  threat,  with  a  gimm 
and  ease  of  outline  which  only  Lady  ■  ctai  rival, — andwl^di  ihe  nalglnl 

<aovy ;  a '^  dipsome  waist," 

^<  Small  by  degrees,  and  beautii\illy  less  ;**.«- 

that  Just  height  and  seemly  carnage  which  make  a  wonian  as  tidl 
er  as  short  as  one  desires,  finishes  this  piece  of  fair  perfection  ;  and 
fbrms,  t^en  altogether,  as  desirable  an  appendage  to  a  very  fihe  ^Vi 

place  in sh&e,  worth  two  thousand  a-year,  as  any  self-denyingr  patirMi 

need  look  for/'  *  .      • 

"Two  thousand — only  two  thousand !** 

"  Such  a  tiifle  is  notliing,  gentlemen,"  siud  Mr.  Wimbledon,  beNHi% 
round  the  circle^  '      » 

**  A  devilish  good  thing  too  ;  but  not  to  puff  an  heiress  off,"  saiA  mA 
Irish  gentleman.  *  ' 

*' And  who  puffed?"  put  in  Bir  Jermyn  Holroyd,  a  quiet  but  not  Jodiu 
terested  spectator. 

"  The  Ansons,  to  be  sure ;  their  heiress ;  the  great  catch  ef  alii^ 
Dotnini  1931.  Whom  they  have  dipped  pretty  consideraUy,"  aidd  ]^ 
Horace  Wimbledon.    Sir  Jermyn  knitted  his  bushy  eyebrows*         '"  * 

**  And  the  self-denying  patriot  ?"  inquired  the  IWsiman; 
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<f Oh  1  Talliot,  mh»  seooBed  h#if^klt  l^e  county ;  te  tb«i  m«ller  hit 
Gwy  ■  jfag  dio  i«  iM>«  a  Afo#-*-MtfiHii»'iA,  ittliA  Vei^iU«ora  at  tliis  pre^ 
dMM  MitiUfinlj  cUiMAiag:  tlie  compact.*' 

'<  B«l  tiie  litOa  ^  wiU  look  for  litle^  »o  dcmbt/'  saal  an  Irisb  p*Nr, 
wkosa  Jiaawufs  w«re  oot  7«t  rvaty  with  atiUqwty. 

!»Caii.'t  toll/'  ratnmed  Mr*  Haraae.    ''Tha^  aneient  geiitr3r  cf 

^ir^.irhoae  ^anfauit  and  aea-girt  pvaeiaeto  are  6ttll  wooder^y  saered 
fiaafc  fithar  maaidactiiriiig  or  mouted  polluticaiy  are  in  their  Elisahedmti 
■■liiyjiw  J  «a  pi#«d  of  their  antiltot  rank  as  00  uaiiy  peaeoekg.  Miaa 
CHfiKd  may  hare  caught  the  trick  of  her  neighbours,  and  faaey 
VilUai  th^  Ganquerar's  f^quirea,  nore  noMe,  mora  rich  i^  bk>od  and 
ia  traditionary  honour,  than  William  the  Minister'a — ^yea,  than  Pittas 
Peen." 

**  flhoidd'iife  care  to  try  her  on  that  aeore,  faith^  unleas  my  mind  were 
wmU  v^  t9  all  other  risks/'  lisped  a  Baron.ezpectant.  '*  Lady  Bobert 
vj^haTO  a  good  deal  to  aay  in  the  matrimonial  ditpoeitkm  of  Misa  Cli£« 
iatAj — ten  to  one  the  belongs  to  the  Tbries  at  last.  They  are  tbefeL 
Ian  at •  comh^de^^nain"  This  oonr^rsation  proved  very  amusing  to  Sir 
iennya  Holroyd,  who  smoked  his  cigar,  warmed  and  rubbed  his  shin% 
■Ifail  him  brandy  and  water,  and  said  not  a  word,  though  the  '^  oonsi- 
itnJAy  difftd,"  had  attracted  his  attention,  in  conjunction  with  certain 
iwneaikHfid  mysterious  claasea  of  his  ward's  late  epistles. 

The  Clab-nMNB  emptied  te  the  diriaion,  or  the  news  of  it ;  for,  before 
this  time,  the  hour  of  fate  had  drawn  on,  and  Margaret  Clifford,  in,  «n 
agony  af  natrons  apprehension  had  three  timea  wlnspered  to  her  new 
hkmA,  ff  Ha  wUlamnely  gain,  Ma'am^ 

**  My,  aon^  ao  I  pray,  and  traat,-*~4^t  right  may,  lor  once^  overpower 
m^klp  hot  parties  are  delicately  balanced: — The  Hous^i  is  about  to 
dear  ior  a  division.  Courage,  Misa  Clifford !  If  we  dcm't  obtain  suocesa 
«#knatr  that  ve  d^erve  it."  Those  who  have  experienced  the  exquisitely 
i  tartnre  of  hanging  on  tho  final  throw  of  the  djce>.  which  ia  to 
a  loi^one,  or  the.  last  five  minutes  of  the.  poll,  which  fixea  a 
,  deetiotu,  may  form  aa  idea  of  the  intense  anxiety  of  Margaret, 
ahaiV  «i^  aecidantally  turning  round,  the  group  f^  gentlemen  encircling 
iadr  Bahert  and  the  **  dever  and  handsome  Mrs  A./'  brought  to  her 
recollection,  like  a  lightning  flarii,  the  scheme  of  the  morning.  La4^ 
Eabttt  held  the  arm  of  one  gentleman,  her  fair  associate  another.  Other 
ptrtifwitary  beaux  fomied  dumb.waiters£or  tea-cups;  and  three  respec- 
tiila.petWMiaset,  repreaenting  about  half  a  million  of  piq^ulation^  formed 
pint  and  pega  for  Cachemeres,  smelling-bottles,  and  poc^et-handkerchiefiBt 
Urn  lOTfl'iivre  succeeded  to  admiration.  The  banded  Tory  ladies  en. 
jqaiif  the  atcatagam^  and  already  exulting  in  ita  consequences,  lavished 
their  tweet  smiles,  vollied  forth  th6  brightest  sallies  of  their  wit,  and 
itaatbed  tkeir  yet  more  seducing  confidential  whispers  into  favoured  ears. 
Mt  that  this  wat  tiie  instant  of  fate»  In  another  minute  the 
i  woald  be  locked.  It  is  a  story  as  old  as  since  the  worjd  began, 
;  the  aiHift  delicate  and  timid  women  become  in  mcmients  of  excite^ 
i>  aad  where  their  affections  are  engaged,  the  most  daring  and  rot- 
•f  the  sex.  Mai^garet  Clifford,  bred  in. retirement,  quiet>  ooa- 
tive  and  sensitive,  was,  at  once,  driven  from  the  natural  bias  of 
Ik  charartar  by  the  ftMnce  of  her  fiedin^i*  She  glanced  below^  where 
Nr.Taftot'atdlei«  were  attaining  their  eyes,  watohing  forthe  ttrdyi-etura 
if  tmaaU;  then  to  JUdy  Robert,  .ihe  Circe  by  her  tide,  and  the 
i  cardf  avfNind  th^rn  ;  and,  tUrting.fcwward  with  clawed  hands. 
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eamett  unploring  eyes,  and  tones  which  Mim  Fanny  KemUe  might 
emulate,  the  exclaimed,  '^  Gentlemen,  if  ye  he  indeed  frieiyu  cf  Mr.  TalbBl> 
reniemher  the  doors  will  he  locked/'  A  mere  prosaic  sentence  from  a  lady's 
lips  could  not  ea^y  he  imagined.  The  Duke  of  Wdlii^gton'e  owxt-^  Up 
Gnardi  and  at  them"  was  not  more  homely  in  its  sid>limiiy,  n^  yik 
more  effective.  Five  of  the  gentlemen,  huddling  down  their  trophies  and 
burdens  at  the  feet  of  their  fair  dq^tors,  ran  off,  muttering  curses  against 
themselves,  and  craving  pardons  from  the  ladies.  The  fiur  hewjy  thus 
abruptly  deserted,  first  looked  blank,  and  next  sorveyed  the  tntvodsr 
with  disdainful  ghmces.    She  turned  away,  followed  by  Lady  Hobert^ 

'*  You  have  done  a  strange,  bold  thing.  Miss  Clifford !"  said  Lady 
Robert,  angered  out  of  her  policy,  uid  half  ashamed  of  the  part  in  wU^ 
she  had  been  detected. 

"  I  have  done  a  right,  true  thi9g>  Georgianaiy  though  I  wish  it  had 
not  been  mine  to  do  it/'  There  was  a  dei^  pause  <tf  anxsDua  breaShlesi 
suqiense ;  and  then  the  vote  was  announced,  but  not  yet  itistinctly  undiit* 
itood  by  the  ladies  above.  Margaret,  in  the  strong  jpevuLaiett  -of  h^ 
fMings,  fdt  as  if  ^e  would  die.  8he  leaned  heavily  in  the  arm  of  Mrt. 
Talbot,  sunk  more  and  more  h^deady  on  another  and  stronger  anii» 
whidi  now  dasped  and  sustained  her,  and  sobbed  in  pa8aienate>  nervous 
emotion. 

"  Miss  Clifford,  Margaret,  dearest  Margaret  I"  was  breathed  in  her 
dying  ear  by  the  voice  to  whose  remembered  tones  Margarets  heart  had 
secretly  vibrated  for  long  months  back. — *'  Mai^ret !  my  own  Margaret  T 
cried  Lady  Robert  Anson,  and  her  fair,  jewelled  arms  were  intertwined 
with  those  of  her  political  enemy,  and  fondly  wound  round  iier  eailjr 
friend,  forgetful  of  all  but  their  youthful  affection* 

<^  One  touch  of  Nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin.*^ 

It  was  given  when  Margaret,  feding  now  that  she  was  assuredly  dyin^ 
languid,  and  happy,  and  in  the  arms  of  her  friends,  pressed  their  uttitell 
arms  to  her  bosom,  and  became  totally  insensible.  "  The  air  of  this  horrid 
place  has  killed  her,"  cried  Lady  Robert ;  and  a  hubbub  arose  below  asi 
around,  that  a  lady  had  fainted  in  the  Ventilators,  Sir  Jermyti  Holy> 
royd's  ward — there  she  was — ^Mr.  Talbot  carrying  her  to  a  prirate  rods 
and  Lady  Robert  Anson  and  a  crowd  of  women  about  her. 

When  Margaret  again  opened  her  eyes,  the  same  persons  were  around 
her,  and  Lady  Robert  and  Mrs.  Talbot  supporting  her.  Deep  sltame  Irak 
her  first  distinct  feeling ;  she  almost  widied  that  she  had  indeed  died ; — 
.then  came  another  thou|^ht. 

*'  Yes,  love,  u>e  have  triumphed,"  said  Mrs.  Talbot;  '*  I  know  whsi 
your  eyes  are  asking — and  only  by  a  majority  of  three—- Tdbot  owbs  jdk 
this  great  victory ;  and  to-morrow  he  shall  know  how." 

*♦  I  have  been  very,  very  foolish,  I  fear,"  said  the  young  lady.  <*  TM 
stifling  air  of  that  place^-heiU; — and  altogether ; — and  as  1  never  fisinted 
in  my  life  before,  I  fancied  I  was  dying."— ^Mr.  Talbot  now  went  in  searcft 
of  any 'body's  carriage,  and  every  body's  was  offiered;  buti>elbre  tliii 
was  arranged.  Sir  Jermyn  Holroyd  burst  in  upon  them.  The  eoeut  at 
the  House  of  Commons,-— the  manoeuvre  to  defeat  Talbot's  msfforlly, 
*^the  fainting  and  canning  out  &c.  &c.  were  already  the  news  o^-the 
Clubs,  though  twenty  miiiutes  had  not  elapsed.  He  had  also  pidted  up 
some  intelligence  of  the  supper  a|^^»**-^ —  House,  of '^  the  illustrious  8trani> 
gers,"  of  "  clever,  handsome  Mrs.  A./'  and  of  the  life  Lord  and  Lady 
Robert  were  leading ;   and,   on  the  whole,  he.  resolved,  though  at  the 
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«f  n  little  inGtviUi)!^  taeairy  his  w«rd  h«fl(^  wiih  hiiQ  without 
dekiy.  The  flustered  looks  of  jJofd  Kobert;  who  wiuted  to  attend 
his  wife  aod  the  hefress  e&  their  f<uther  mi^iight  progress^  oonfirmed 
Mm  pesolutioa.  Lady  Robert  made  some  feeble  oppositioa  to  this  ajv 
ruigcneBt,  add  offered  to  give  up  her  party  and  attend  her  friend ; 
baft  t^  t^  Margaret  would  not  consent.  Mrs.  Talbot  seemed  pleased 
viik  tiie  determination ;  and^  seeing  her  into  Sir  Jermyn's  catriage^ 
ite  i0ok  tiie  Idndeai  leave^  promising  to  visit  her  early. on  the  m6r- 
i0w«  h$Ay  Bobert,  uneasy  and  vexed^  got  into  the  carriage,  beside 
Uaryaret,  whom  she  onbraced  affectionately,  weeping  real  tears,  how.. 
evar  miii^M  and  disturbed  their  source  might  be.  '^  How  little  of  your 
confidence  you  have  given  me,  Margaret !  Is  it  like  true  friendship  that 
1  fliiottld  he  the  ket  to  know  of  Mr.  Talbot's  feelings  for  you  ?" 

"  For  wot,  Geergiaaar'  and  Margaret  was  thankful  that  the  veil  of 
aifht  bid  her  maniling  Mushes.  *'  No,  no,  that  is  impossible  ,*"  and  in 
the  deep  temility  of  true  paasion,  Margaret  felt  how  vain  the  thou^t  that 
Tfllhoi,  tke  Sequent,  the  pew;erM,  the  admired,  could,  or  ^u$kt  to  thinh 
•f  her;  kerreascMi  giving  decision  against  the  interests  of  her  heart. 
**  I  wiH  not  upbraid  you,  Cveorgiana ; — I  could  not  tell  what  I  have  no 
ri^t — what  I  dare  not  believe ;  but  of  the  election,  and  our  happy 
Kf^kt&j  Meeting,  I  did  write  jrou  more  than  once-^very  foolishly  per- 
hsfe, — hot  certaialy  oonfidingly."  Lady  Robert  could  not  answer-^-«he 
■rattcved  something  of  their  own  election^  of  Brighton,  and  of  Margaret 
Geoi^giaiift  having  had  the  measles.  She  then  dried  her  eyes,  took  a  hur- 
ried leavej  was  handed  into  her  own  carriage,  where  her  female  associates 
were  impatiently  waiting,  and  drove  off  for  ".  ■  House ;  while  3ir 
Jermjn  taking  his  place  beside  his  ward,  gave  the  order.  Home,  in  a 
vetee  intended  to  silence  the  whispers  of  impertinent  bystanders. 

Tht  first  minute  spent  alone  with  her  son,  -was  employed  by  Mrs. 
TaAot  in  informing  him  of  what  he  already  knew,  that  he  probably 
wmmk.  his  snovU  majority  to  the  nspcnt  and  presence  of  mind  of  Miss  Clif- 
fiMd.  **  Whesk  you  told  me  of  your  Bow  Meeting  at  the  Priory,  you  forget 
t#  mmtien  Jiow  really  charming  a  girl,  sweet,  serious,  and  spirited^  ^e 
ftma^  heireaa  was.    It  could  not  be  from  insensibility  to  the  fiact." 

^  No,  Mother,  from  any  thing  save  that." 

**  Too  axe  proud,  Talbot,  and  perhaps  retain  your  boyish  hatred  of 
Isirtwts  ;— you  think  Miss  Clifford  too  rich  }" 

.  ^  Net  gai%>  Bfother ! — ^Before  I  ever  saw  Miss  Clifford,  I  was  aware 
that  her  fortune  was  embarrassed,  that  she  is  any  thing  but  rich.  The 
jssdnstmre  of  her  guardian,  her  own  girliA  generosity,  and  the  pro- 
iigility  of  the  Ansons,  have  stripped  her  poor  enough.  This  is  no' 
«eciet,  I  believe,  save  to  those  most  concerned.  I  hope  she  may  still 
he  vidi  eooo^  fisr  her  own  happiness." 

^  Ubpnneipled  ^underers  1 "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Talbot ; ''  and  the  disgrace 
ipvoeeedisgs,  is^  to  a  young  woman,  even  worse  than  the  pecuniaty 
.  .Xoncsefcre  tike  degradation  ef  taking  advantage  of  the  unsuspecting 
1 4if «  girl,  to  involve  her  youth  and  inexperience  in  toils  which 
sd  shaws^ul  even  to  manhood.— But  you  cannot  be  sordid, 

^  Vmf,  MeCh«-»  it  is  for  yen,  my  oldest  and  most  intimate  friend,  to 
■dp  ef  WBf  tkmrmcttir  in  this  respect,"  replied  the  gentleman  witii  grave 

*  Then  why— why,  JEdward?"  died  the  mother.    "  Surely— yet  there 
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le;  you  cannot  imagine  me  so  wretched  ft  bigtit— 
;  ohe  4rt)jection."  •    '• 

I  aright^  Mother ;  though  I  did  hope  tb  overcome 
once  but  half  assufed  that  there  might  not  exist 
irmountable^  with  the  lady  herseilf.  '  I  feAred  IMy 
nd,  save  in  this  one  case^  don't  much  admire  Lady 

Miss  Clifford  of  the  religion  of  her  ancestoril/' 
resumed  the  mother ;  ^  but  if  excellent  Mrs,  Elizabeth  could  see  iMi 
pleasure  an  independent  Catholic  gentleman  representing  — — ^-^A3te, 
shall  I  not  open  my  arms  to  this  charming  gir)^  who  has  alrei^dy,  tm- 
consciously,  undesignedly^  found  her  way  to  my  hearty  through  its  most 
accessible^  and  yet  most  guarded  avenue/' 

'  This  conversation  brought  the  humble  hackney-4^ach^  which  conveyed 
home  the  mother  and  son^  to  the  door  of  the  snag^  comfoitaMe  hutise  in 
Parliament  Street,  so  contemptuously  described  by  Dady' Kcbert  AtistMi. 
It  was  now  past  three  in  the  morning.  Mrs.  Talbot  declared  truly,  that 
she  had  not  been  such  a  rake  for  ten  good  years,  but  tras  yet  nesolved  to 
learn  early  how  Margaret  fared,  after  her  agitating  night. 

While  this  passed  in  one  homeward  carriage,  Sir  Jermyn  Ifolitiyd  m 
another  was  listening  to  the  Arst  hfdf-extorted,  and  then  impetnotis 
confession  of  his  ward. — *^  Don't  let  people  caH  me  an  heiress,  9tr 
Jermynl  I  seem  to  myself^  where  that  is  imagined,  to  be  thei  meaii^ 
of  deceivers.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  leave  London,  and  be  forgotten ; 
till  then,  and  till  the  Priory  is  sold,  don't  let  Mr.  Talbot,  nor  any  ha&f, 
fancy  me  other  than  I  am, — a  very  credulous,  facfle  girl,  whorm  a  f^ 
tears  and  fair  professions  will  betray  into  the  most  imprndent'ac^ioitfi^ 

"  Pack  of  swindlers !  Ill  expose  them — I  will,  Margaret— %C1^,006  In 
three  years  lavished  on  their  vile  extravagance;  and  phindi^red^'dfa 
child.  How  infunous !  Why,  the  clear  Priory  rents,  for  seven  yettn, 
do  not  amount  to  more.  And  how  much  of  that  has  gone  to  Jews  and 
money-lenders? — how  muqh  to  foreign  milliners  and  fiddlers? — besides 
the  £2000  the  clubs  had  the  story  about,  laid  out  in  jewels, — poor  Mrs. 
Talbot'a,  I  believe^  faith, — ^which  Lord  Robert  presented,  to  one  of  .the 
female  harpies,  who  was  to  obtain  him  that  precious  embassy  I  '^%ey 
shall  refund,  by  Jove !" 

"  Do  not !  do  not,  dear  Sir  Jermyn,  say  more  of  this.  I  can  suffer  any 
any  thing,--so  can  Mre.  Elizabeth,  rather  than  expose  Lord  Rohieii'^  or 
grieve  Cebrgiana,  whose  worst  faults  are  of  circumstances.  How  Haa^y 
and  relieved  I  feel  that  the  worst  is  now  told,  and  that  I  shall'ttot 
longer  be  thought  an  heiress." 

"  Dont  talk  nonsense,  Margaret."  You  have  played  the  fbolyilAd 
my  friend,  Mrs.  Elizabeth^  the  old  fool,  which,  fai  money  mauM;  is 
isore  siirpris&ig.  I  may  have  been  a  little  remiss,  myself  too,  tehnddEbg 
after  you, — all  girls  need  to  be  looked  aftef ;  but  Tallot's  CkttmHry 
practice  is,  they  tell  me,  this  year  worth' something  handsomii^  HHd' on 
the  increase  eivery  day.    We  may  keep  *  the  Priory  among  -us  yet.--  '  * 

Mai|^t  felt  it  her  ^ty,  as  a  young  lady,  to  affi»ct  to  belirre  Chat 
this  referred  to  Mr.  Talbot,  who  admired  the  Priory,  intending  t4f']^t(ir. 
ehase  it ;  but  die  was  too  much  a  tratfa-speaker  to' be  Mdto  perpfSMHe 
the  harmless  fiction  which  f(^male  genius  had  instinctivtely  Inventedl'  ' 

Next  morning,  before  Sir  Jermyn  Holroyd  went  out  to  attends  a  «oin. 
mittee  of  the  House,  on  a  turnpike  bill, — a  bit  of  karmleM'iejgidfttion 
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wliich  JrequontV-fell  to  his  6&are, — hB  looked  m  At  Brooket'^  as  usual, 
b«ft  with  a  faioe  of  more  than  usual  weight  of  meaning. 

'^  Oil  I  Uiere  comes  Sir  Jermyn — ^we  shaB.  now  know  thetruth.-^When 
4oes  Talbot — if  it  be  a  fair  question — ^raarry  your  beautiful  ward^  the 
hereicie  of  the  Feniilators.  Wimbledon  is  to  make  something  out  of  it 
«-^^|ther  a  pomtedj  in  five  acts,  or  a  three- volumed  fashionable  novel,  as 
Mr.  Colbom  and  he  can  agree  on.  But  when  does  it  happen  ?.  Talbot  was 
w^mt  at  your  door  by  eleven  this  mommg^  throwiiig  poHtics  and  law  to 
tibe  dogs  ;  th«a  fiame  Lady  Eobert,  with  her  veil  close  drawn  down — eyes 
beautiful  in  tears !  next  Mrs.  Talbot,  who  remains  with  the  bride  and 
Lady  Holroyd  now — a  committee  on  silks,  probably.  When  does  TaL. 
-Wt  cSanch  bia  — — —  shire  interest  with  "  the  white  wonder"  of  Miss 
Clifiord'a  band." 

"  The  vary  ftni  holiday  Saturday  Lord  Althorp  can  spare  for  so  laudable 
a  pnrpese^  X  guess,''  replied  Wimbledon,  "  Miss  Clifford  being  too  good  a 
jndTonncr  to  take  her  learned  lover  a  day  from  the  Bill."  And,  in  a  few 
^tordaya  afterwards,  Sir  Jermyn  gave  away  the  bride— saw  the  new* 
■lanried  pair  set  off  from  the  church  door,  for  the  Priory,  and  Lord  and 
Lady  R^>ert  Anson,  at  the  same  mon^ent,  for  a  continental  retreat. 
Seated,  in  zetomtng  home,  between  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clifford, 
vdia  had  eeme  up  to  town  to  witness  the  marriage  of  her  grand-niece, 
he  demanded  of  Lady  Holroyd,  what  was  become  of  the  dull  season,  the 
shocking  season,  the  bore  of  a  season.  '^  No  defrauding  Dan  Cupid  of  his 
lig^ta,  Anne,  any  more  now  than  forty  years  ago.  Drive  him  from  Heaven^ 
Ktrihj.Air,  and  Water,  and  every  private  dwelling  in  Westminster,--* 
mhj:,  you  fdiaU  find  him  luriung  in  that  most  unlikely  of  all  places,  the 
ffMf  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapd ;  whence,  shonld  my  Mend,  Mr.  Hume, 
him  as  an  idle,  anti-utilitarian  vagabond,  he  will  contrive  te 
I  ether  quarter  equally  odd  and  unsuspected." 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  TIME. 

'  **■  A  Aange  1m  come  ofrer  the  flplHt  of  the  "nine;  mlghtr  qaertkRM  have  been  ttirred ;  deep 
taHtwte  law*  beatt  created  I  vait  maMee  oT  men,  IbnaetHr  inert  and  pa«i««^  have  iuddenly  besun  to 
iMsre  to  and  fro  with  the  force  of  a  newly.intplred  animation }  oM  tmngiaw  paadof  sway—all  thtoga 
an  hfcoming  ntm.-^Frotpecha  qf  Taifi  Magmtme, 

PaMoriDt  lasa  adventurous  than  ourselv^  would  scarcely  dare  to  preiich 
0t  ao  early  a  period  of  their  career.  But  we  are  too  deeply  in  ear. 
Aevli  ,to  b^  scared  at  a  solemn  epithet, — ^too  intent  npon  the  fur. 
theraaoe  of  one  grand  objact  to  be  moved  by  considerations  of  ordinary 
4»p«U(Bncy,  Our  desire  is,  at  the  outset,,  to  evince,  as  clearly  as  pos. 
MhUs  th^  .intensity  of  our  own  convictions,  and  to  give  to  the  world 
.^  JUirour  of  tli^  quality  of  our  principles.  We  propose,  therefore,  popuh 
^tii/enie,  to  yreach  for  a  little  from  the  text  whidi  our  prospectus  has 
lupdaiUslly  aofpHed ;  to  look  back  to  the  past,  and  forward  to  the 
foiaen;  to  trace,. in  a  rough  and  rapid  sketch,  the  gradual  development 
.of  (hfft  Bsif^ty  i)»iHt  which  is  now  agitating  the  nation ;  and  to  endea. 
-TOUT  to  diyine,  by  anticipation,  the  ultimate  shape  and  form  which  it  is 
•Iftaly  to  iaiprMs  on  the  great  communities  of  mankind*  Wo  do  not  of 
Jsews*  pwrtend  to  al^  kind  of  political  second.sightr-«  mHlstone  is  to 
MirejiM  as.impeiMtrably  opaque  as  to  those  of  other  men.  But  we  have 
j«ai  hmtmj  with  tolen^le  diligence  and  attention.  Through  the  spec- 
lades  of  phsX  exferieace  we  have  looked  at  the  events  of  our  own  time  ; 
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and  we  are  anxious  to  note  down  th«  retulte  oi\  a^  oonne  nf  nfciiti  f  Ml^iii 
afid  inquiiy  extending  t9  half  a  century — a  period,  into  which  has  bewi 
cti>wd'ed  ehoiigh  to  diversify  the  annals  of  i^es.  TxvXf^  ^'  it^idkan^  lials 
eoine  over  the  spirit  of  the  time."  Haw  that  has  heen  gradually  produosd^ 
and  what  i^onsequences  are  likiely  to  follow  from  thfs  mighty  jpevijdution 
of  opinion^  it  will  bd  our  business  here«  as  condaeiiy  as  pMsihleit  ^t9 
explain. 

'  The  first  note^  in  the  march  of  this  "  change,"  was  s^iided  4t.2««D' 
ittgton  hi  America.  There  the  first  volley  of  musk^ry  was  fir^d  a^  4kB 
bosoms  of  the  colonists ;  there  the  first  blood  flowed  ia  a.  contest  wihieh 
hkd  its  ori^  in  the  assertion  of  a  great  principle  of  jiuhlic  liVertgr-r^- 
namely^  that  taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny  and^paaeMop  i* 
and  which^  after  various  turns  of  fortune,  received  its.  eopmmmatioiiHMt 
^ctory  and  independence.  Folly  and  infatuation,  almpst  iacmiliblfli  in 
iSiese  times,  when  tyrants  have  become  better  instrttcted  in  the.  nsiqiiiiMi  4if 
represnon,  aided  the  cause  of  justice  and  liberty.  The  might .  jtfionneA  "MI 
enormous  disproportion  to  the  right ;  but  the  rightp  iievertheiesa^  yte* 
vailed.  America  was  emancipated ;  and,  happily  for  hecself>  ake  fwisd 
a  Washington  to  consolidate,  by  popular  institutions,  planted  oq .  ^hm 
broadest  basis,  that  freedom  and  independence  which  he  had  so  ^o«doiJHsl|r 
conquered  for  his  country.  What  freeman's  heart  does  not  wann  ait  ^Aw 
name  of  that  saiht-like  hero  and  guardian  of  liberty  ?  And  wJbo  ^vum 
think,  without  proud  exultation,  of  the  eonqueat  achiaved  by  ^0  wjadom 
of  Franklin  and  the  virtue  of  Washington  ?  But  these  great  men,  9od 
their  scarcely  leas  amiable  associates,  conquered  not  for  thf^oaelvieb 
atone.  They,  indeed,  overthrew  and  falsified  all  pre-existing. theeiieitiflC 
government^  by  establishing  a  pure  democracy  in  one  of  the  huqgiestt^iii 
jv'ell  as  richest  countries  of  the  world ;  and  by  organizing  it  so  >a^te 
enable  it  to  resist  every  shock  to  whid|  it  mig^t  be  exposed^  w»Ati» 
extend  itself  on  every  side  without  materially  endaiigering  the  {u::uiucifto 
of  central  union  and  strength.  But  this,  considered  by  itselfj  was  mm^ 
in  our  estimation,  their  greatest  achievement.  They  gave  a  new  i4^i|l«ar 
to  the  human  mind 'throughout  the  whole  civilized  world.  They  routed 
it  from  the  lethargy  into  which  it  had  sunk.  They  forced  m^n  ^"^  thiin^^ 
to  inquire,  and  to  discuss.  Asserting  right  agaunst  mig^kt-**^riaelplft 
against  authority  and  dictation,  they  rallied  around  them  the  sympalMea 
^  generous  spirits  in  all  countries.  For  the  first  time  there  began, ^  Jbtt 
a  public  opinion.  Popular  at  first  as  are  all  wars,  with  the  linthifJrHig 
multitiide,  the  disastrous  events  of  the  contest  soon  prodaoed.&poweiM. 
reaction  in  this  country.  Parliament  resounded  with  deaaiiohiti#«Mr 
uttered  in  strains  of  eloquence  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  GrCHoa^^wdd 
Rome.  In  the  fierce  collision  of  parties,  and  the  discusaioa  pf  ri^ftmy 
topics,  great  principles  were  evolved.  Light  gleamed  from  th#  Waiafc4paa< 
dty,  and  was  reflected,  in  a  concentrated^  and  dazzling  radiance,*  by^^4tei 
great  mirrors  of  Parliament.  The  press,  too,  became  aniinated  ;  ^mmA^ 
«hscnrely  conscious  of  its  power,  began  to  minister  to  that  new-hiMn 
appetite  whidi  was  destined  to  jg^ow  by  what  it  fed  on«  '^  A  ^hai^r^^iM 
•already  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  time;"  and  afforded  an  MU^okma. 
prognostication  of  progressive  expansion  in  the  time  to  come.  -  r>  h- 
America  is,'  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  the  fatherland  of  UbertQriaa 
these  modem  days.  But  men  of  other  nations  besides  ours  worsiiipiiod 
at  the  shrine  where  Franklin,  aiid  Washington,  and  Jefferson  miniytmid 
as  priests.  In  the  spirit  of  national  hatred,  not  in  any  generoaa  tPfmU' 
pathy  with  a  people  struggling  for  all  that  is  dear  to  qnen,  F/ance  had 
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«IIM  tbt  AimerieAA  <^lottidt8'  In  throwing  off  the.  yokB  of  Xhe  mother 
evontrf*  She  had  sent  he^  Fayettes  and  her  Rochambe^u^  to  conuaaml 
her  maMSmfy  battdions^  and  fi^t  by.  the  side  of  >V^ashingtp»,a|ESW^-ih^ 
foroea  vf-  that  great  country  which  she  conudered, as  her  jiatur^iienfmy. 
Bteffy  istjiBtao^teA  in  the  i;tmtest/ therefore,  she  l^ecam^  is^naibly  idaf^ 
tified  Itfttb.itS'TeBiilts,  and  hound,  by  every  tie  of  honour,  to  uphcM  that 
independence  which  she  had. helped  to  establish.,  A  connexion  was  thus 
fWnielt,  «M  aff-iiiterdiange  of  feelinga  and  opinions  produced^,  ef  which 
^e^iBequeiiCeS'Wefre  not  yet  foreseen.  But  a  very  few  ^y ears  ^M^fi^d 
tehHillf'  on  tlie  ci&ia  to  Irhich  so  many  causes  were  now  contidbytixig ; 
and-'wldleh^  sooner  or  later,'  overtakes  every  system,  civil  or  Teligioua» 
thtfl  «•  eMcmtiaUy  adverse  to  the  interests  of  mankind.  The  good  seed 
laipeHed  from  America  fbund  a  congenial  soil  in  France.  There  ^fftppau 
notk  and'  misrole  had  reached  that  point  where  endurance  ends  and 
r^Btance  begins*  Reli^n  had  been  depraved  into .  gross  superstitia* 
among  the  many,  and  utter  infidelity  among  the  few;  while  the  pri- 
vileges, lihe  power,  the  wedth,  the  luxury,  and  the  profligacy  of  an  over* 
gvowb  liierarofay,  wer^  viewed  with  indignation  and  distrust.  Thegavenu 
tMftit  was'iri  keepin]^  with  the  church — weak,  wicked,  worthless,  waver* 
iag  I  desj^ised  abroad,  oppressive  at  home ;  beggared  in  means  notwithi. 
■Can&ig  the  abominable  extortions  systematically  practised  under  its 
flMActien  ;  emrupt  in  principle,  and  still  more  corrupt  in  practice ;  allied 
toy'^aad  identified  irilih,  all  that  had  grown  most  odious  to  the  expanding 
Jnttllect'of  the  nation,  and  gradually  losing  its  last  hold  on  these  here< 
tMaryiir^MMaesaioiis  and  prejudices  to  which  alone  it  could  look  fet 
'Mppett.  The  pfeople  had  continually  before  their,  eyes  the  example  of 
Ukaty^mig  and  vigorous  country,  whose  standards  of  independence  they 
had"  helpM  ;^  rear,  and  the  sickening  experience  of  their  own»  In 
Atneipicft  ^e^«atv  kiothti^  but  freedom  and  happiness — in  France  nothing 
ht^  libS^rfvbd  misery.  Was  it  podsihle  that  such  .a  state  of  things 
c^^rfdenditre  long  ?■«— that  the  yoke  which  had  worn  into  the  raw  could 
be  p«tteiitly  borne  ? — ^that  the  people  should  submit  to  suffer  contempt 
■ni-' Oppvession,  and  misery, — ^that  a  degenerate  nobili1;y,  a. corrupt 
dMreh,  and  a  wortMeas,  contemptible  government,  might  continue  to 
rtot^iil  the  spi^B  of  tiieir  industry  ?  No,  truly :  The  time  for  all  thia 
^mwmpmt ;  the  spirit  of  ftodaUsm  was  laid,  and  the  era  of  sense  and  rea* 
aeii  had  b^pun. 

.,  Tiie  fitateaUj^eneral  were  convoked,  and. the  revolution  comttienced:«**« 
IhttI  eveet  its^  was  a  revolution,  and  it  was  the  precursor  of  others  still 
■JetD'  netMnrtible.  Folly,  and  infatuation  hordering  on  insanity,  reigned^ 
ifif  the  King's  councils.  Mftabeau  thundered  and  lightened  in  the  Na* 
AMenvbly.  Hie  long..suppre8sed '  voice  of  the  country,  w^  at 
hewd ;  and  perfidy,  occasionaDy  borrowing  help  from  violenecb 
Nt  to  aieiime  a  toilie  of  menieu^  and  defiance.  The  people  responded 
totlM  loudest  notes  that  were  struck  by  their  representatives  in  their 
mcm^  The  Court  was  defbated  zM  driven  from  all  its  positions.  A 
biiiov  iMce  succeeded, — a  constitution  was  granted, — and,  in  the  first 
nMwenta  of  gkldf  triumph,  accepted  with  joy.  Biit  the  fierce  impulse 
had  been  gireft,— *tiie  mighty  movement  had  been  commenoed,  and  none 
coald  «n%6t  its  on#ard  careier.  The  States-General  became  the  Consti^ 
tttaot  Aaaembly ;  and  the  Constituent  Assembly  merged  into  the  Gonr 
veation.  The  monardiy  was  overthrown — ^the  altars  of  the  church  were 
rendered*  deaohkte.  A  great  act  of  national  justice  followed.  Europe 
WM  BSCottoded.     The  old  despotisms  were  stricken  with  terror  and  dis- 
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mttf*  Thtf  dbo^  w«i  dectrk,  mmA  thrilled  UinMigh  the.  Uua1».af  Ilia 
iuttoM.  Deep .  heavuige  kmI  loudly-utWred.  symiNkthies  greets  the 
firit-  eiectt'  of  the  Freoeh  people.  Bat  the  pahHo  axeootioa  of  the 
JUng  wae  the  signal  for  a  parUal  reactioo,  A  genenl  war  bout 
«ipeii  Feance.  The  l^r>^ae  of  deepotiam  gatheced  round  her  frontiers, 
and  threatened  to  bfet  her  out  as  a  nation  from  the  map  xi£  Suropt. 
But  ik&  army  of  young  liberty  was  strong  in  tha  might  vrith  which  it 
wae  Herred'^  the  oppeaing  hoste  were  overthrown  ;  Tietorjr  followed  iaet 
on.  the  heeb  of  Tisfeofy ;  her  raw  leviee  became  experienoed  vetoaaaa; 
her  youn^  generals  great  commanders ;  gemus  and  valour  attended  her 
etepB.  Great  Crimea  were  indeed  committed-;  the  wildest  anaschy  for« 
aeeeon  prevailed  ;  and  £uiatical  fiends,  thrown  up  to  the  surface  by  the 
very  vicdence  of  the  commotieny  revdled  out  their  day  of  blood  and 
tears.  But  victory  became  chained  to  the  car  of  the  Republic  ;  and  .the 
preliiiinaries  ef  Leoben,  followed  ^  the  peace  ef  Campo-Formio,  secnred 
k  a  recognised  place  wukong  the  m^ns. 

-  8uoh  was  the  conclusion  of  the  first  act  of  this  tremendoua .  drama. 
Bot  the  representation  soon  changad-  its  nharaeter.  A  great  military 
ddef  had  appeared-*-4oo  great  lor  a  republtcL  The  people  also,  weary.of 
change^  sickened  with  bloody  and  exhausted  with  sn&ring^  longed  £sr 
rei>ose.  The  tisM  was  favouitd>le  to  adventurous  ambition ;  and  the  man 
irho  a^ieared  upon  the  scesej  was  equal  to  any  time  or  to  any  ocoaaiflo, 
however  oritieaL  He  was  new  in  the  fall  blaze  of  his  £sme.  Hie  militaiy 
a^DeveoHteta  had  thrown  those  of  all  the  other  revolutionary  commandsn 
into  the  shade.  In  genius  he  stood  proudly  eminent,  towering  high  above 
all  rivalry.  His  force  of  character  was  matchless^  his  self  confid^fffe 
uabomided.  His  pecc^tions  were  quick  as  the  flash  oi  the  lightning ; 
aid  deoisien  came  the  instant  after,  like  the  rattling  peal  af  thiwder. 
Amidst  tfaa  sands  and  s^tudes  of  Bgypt,  he  had  divined,  irenbthe.oohpnw 
•f  an  old  newspaper,  the  true  state  of  afiairs  ia  Franoe.  His  reselntien 
was  taken.  He  saw  that  tiie  crisis  had  arrivedj  aud  he  returned  4e 
i^Vance.  He  had  left  victory,  and  he  found  defeat ;  conidenoOj  apd  he 
JTouad  distrust  and  smspioiDn;  prosperity^  and  ha  found  nothing  rbnt 
tttisevy.  The  government  of  the  Directory  had  becooM  at  4mca.eeau 
iamptifole  £ow  its  niibecility,  and  hateful  for  its  oppre6sk>n.  Ail  looked 
up  to  hhu.  He  chose  his  time,  and  the  revolution  ef  the  Idth  Bmmeire 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  Republic.  The  sovereign  power  passed'  iato  ^he 
handsef  die-First  Consul,  wKo,  by  an  easy  transition^  became  tiieBm^ei^m'. 
fttt  hffwas  not-aHowed  to  rest  on  the  emsaenoe  which  he  had  gaSned>  CoeS- 
fthm  afiber  ooalttion  was  formed  against  hifai,  but  to  no  purpeee/  'JBaidi^in 
auccessioa  was  annihilated  by  the  united  force  of  his  power  and  hiegenieai 
A  ofliessal  fabric  lof  military  despotism  was  reared  up.  out  of  the  Msry 
eleai^^ai  which  had  been  employed  to  crush  it.  Ancient  tf^iiMlea  fwere 
nfastuined,  and  new*  ones  erected  in  tiieir  stead;  The  indepeBdeAe*«of 
tOl  nalionawas  threatened.  Euh^pe  crouched  at  the  feet  of  this  eicloa- 
hrdinaryiaan,  who  appeared  i;o  iaim  at  universal  dominion,  and  to  stfwtsh 
Ant  tiie  arins  of  his 'ambition  over  ^e  whole  earth.  Bnt'th«  day  ^^  wf^ 
irftvtionrwBBat  hand.  His  star,  so  long  in  the  aaoendant,  at  length  Yaned 
dim  and  pale.  Fortune  forsook  him  in  his  most  ^bning  ventUM^j  .the 
very  elements  conspiced  te  aeaeleiiiate  hia  ruin ;  perihlyi>teo^  did  itofi^AK. 
After. enoonntering-disssters  which  it  ft^eeses  tiie  very  spirit, to- thiali^ef» 
endniaintainidg  a  death-striiggley  ittomed,  even  «t  its  noet  lurid  ;Si»d 
ngenittng  mements,-:  by  brilliant'  coruscstiDns  xi£  hia  transeen4»nt^gc<»m, 
he  fdL    Bat  «ven,  though  fiUlsn^  hn  wa»  iBated,  by  hi*  eneaiie^  I 
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iCffll^dovM  by  all  tbitt  remiiitied'of  hli  0aM  nn^BMcam  uid  ittTinirHite 
nmies.  'Hie  tictovs  were  aiM;dUnded  at  ih^  enrtt  micceeBy  tikid  mired  by 
the  pteitige  tirat'  stffl  hovered  around  bis  cbairacter.  He  was  maStfteA  to 
renmiii  too  near  the  theatre  of  1ii9  former  power.  FVance'grew  diasatisfied. 
Tht  restored  dynasty  was  detested  as  sudi,  and  hated'  siOl  move  to  asso^. 
dated  "with  reeoUeftions^  feelirigs^  and  pHndples  adrexse  to^the  spirit 
and  genius  df  tiie  age.  He  saw  his  advantage ;  landed  in  VvhtOM  ftrdm 
Elba;  marched  to  Paris  without  opposition;  waUced  i«to  St.  Clofid  m 
ei^y  ab  if  he  had  only  left'  it  on  an  exsursion ;  aadooce  more  became 
Smperer  of 'the  French.  RomMice  has  imagined  nothing  half  ao  won- 
derfdl  as  t&is.  But  his  days  wetie  numbered,  evSti  unto  an  hundared. 
Waterloo  came,  dnd  he  no#  fell  Vke  Ludlerr,  never  t6  rise  «g^B.  LegM. 
macy  trimnphed  in  his  overthrow,  and  risers  <^  blood  had  apparently 
been  poured  out  in  Tain. 

But  no^  not  in  vain.  If  it  be  asked  what  b^efits  Fyanee  reaped  from 
the  revolution,  and  the  gigantic  system  that  grew  out  of  ii  ?  we  answer, 
80  nuiny  and  so  great,  thai  they  would  have  been  chea^y  puirliased  even 
at  a  costUer  price.  The  old  monardiy  was  overthrown,  and  never  can 
be  re-Constituted  on  its  ancient  principles  ;  aristocracy  received  a  bldw 
from  Which  it  never  has  recovered,  and  never  w31  recover;  the  ttonou 
peiy  of  the  sofil,  as  well  as  all  other  monopolies,  was  destroyed,  and  inu 
dn^try  of  every  kind  set  f^ee ;  ti^tes,  oppressive  by  their  unouat,  and 
Mhiitely  more  so  by  the  inequality  with  which  they  had  been  levied, 
were  put  an  end  to;  privileges  of  all  sorts  ceased ;  a  code  of  l«w»; 
adapted  to  the  new  order  of  things  was  prepared,  and  put  in  force ;  ^m 
nile-of  succession  was  changed,  and  the  abominably  iniqmlnus  principle  of 
prtttogcotiture,  oneof  the  most  odious  rules  of  feudaUsm,  for  ever  abrogated ; 
mii&w  order  crif  m^  was  planted  on  the  soil,  and  as  they  derived  their 
'  tiHe  fhnn  t^ie  revohition,  they  were  for  thai  reason  deepfy  interested  in 
miiirtalAing  the  validity  of  the  changes  it  had  operated,  and  the  rigiita 
It  bsad  created.  These  were  ftdly  recognised  by  Napoleon;  and  the 
Boai%oiM,  however  willing  to  do  so,  durst  not  even  challenge,  far  less 
ifttdiie  ihem.  The  country  pMMpered ;  the  people  saw  and  felt  thefar 
^mseqtfence ;  the  (Uireer  opened  to  ambition,  in  all  cbeses,  was  bonnd- 
leM.'  6«nius,  talents,  ami  virtue,  became  the  only  titles  to  honour,  and 
^g&^My  passport  to  offkie.  Hereditary  wisdom  was  laughed  to  atom* 
fimidation  and  mterprtee  had  full  scope  for  tiieir  exertions ;  industry  was 
pTMneUd,  tenunme  encouraged^  the  useful  arts  improved  by  the  ooflk* 
tffbtttionB  of  sci^aaBe,'the  fine  arts  encouraged  by  d»  patrenage,^  not  ef  ^a 
ot^  Aat  titieC  aristocrat;  but  by  tiiat  of  a  thriving  and  happy  population. 
WHftad  |»ubliO  morals  werepwrified.  This  is  a  result  of  the  revelutioB, 
widok'  no  one  can  deny,  and  wMch  it  is  impossible  not  to  contemplate 
ItiUrstflitfliction.  But  it  had  other  and  still  move  striking  efieetB..  The 
genenitknl  which  grew  up  in  the  course  of  its  progress,  becaaw  nnson- 
Idovwly  the  iidieritors  of  to  principles,  as  well  as  of  the  habits  of  thought 
afttd 'feeling  to  whtdi  it  had  given  birtii ;  and  these,  in  due  thne,  they 
«oriHn«Bkcted  t&  thMr  duldren.  Hence,  out  of  every  hundred  of  men 
ta'-Frailce,  at  the-  pvesent  day,  at  least  ninety  may  be  considered  as 
liiikbmi  of  the  reviAution,  as  persons  who  are  deeply  imimed  with  its 
iMMng 'doctrines,  and  reselnte  to  mamtain  and  ddfoid  aU  the  great  in. 
•fcuiwti'  it  created, '  Amoiig  steb  men,  the  spiiit  of  liberty  to  an  ever- 
IIHiig<,Ovefuiieti^  principle,  ohainless  as  the  w&bd^reaistlMsaatbe'OCeaai, 
tni-tonibltrto  its  enMies  ns  an  am^  witii  banners.  I*  is  w^oUjr  Irre- 
pressible.  itleneverstiiiiogMry.   Its  coume  is  4mw8rd,  someilmes  ^wer. 
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sometikneft  quicker^-^Vut  always  on#ai^.  It  may  be  oonpm^  to  eli6  o£ 
those  Alpine  rirers,  whioh^  nolwHbstaiidtng  die  strength  and  foree  of  the 
eurrent^  may^  fbr  a  time^  be  datnmed  up  by  the  fidlen*  avalanche,  and 
thrown  baokwards  by  the  magnitude  of  the  apparently  insurmonjrtable 
obstacle,  but  which  only  rec^s  to  accumulate  greater  power  for  the 
struggle,  and  is  certain,  at  last,  to  burst  through  the  opposing  barrier 
with  irresistible  fury,  scattering,  in  the  first  wild  rush,  terrible  evL. 
dences  of  its  power. 

Nothing  is  more  common  among  a  certain  class  of  sophists  than  to 
declaim  about  the  horrors  of  the  Frendi  Revolution,  and  the  suilering 
and  misery  which  attended  its  mardi.  But  persons  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  obvious  truth,  that  the  wounds  it  iniflicted  were  temporary,  while 
die  benefits  it  conferred  must,  from  their  very  nature,  be  permanent, 
l^andemonium  itself  can  disgorge  nothing  more  odious  or  more  horrible 
thai!  the  crimes  of  terrorists.  But  what  then  ?  These  fanatical  fiends, 
by  their  terrific  and  sanguinary  energy,  saved  France,  Just  as  Pidatfood, 
or  those  under  him,  defended  Zaragoza ;  and  not  a  scar  of  a  wonnd 
they  inflicted  is  now  discoverable  on  the  fair  face  <>f  society  in  France. 
The  military  despotism  of  Napoleon,  his  exhausting  conscriptions,  his 
endless  wars,  and  his  bloody  battles,  were  dreadful  evik,  and  no  friend 
of  humanity  can  contemplate  such  waste  of  life  and  living  Miergy, 
irithout  a  shudder.  But,  again  we  say,  what  then  ?  The  blanks  m  -fim 
population  have  long  since  been  filled  up ;  the  evil  has  been  repaired 
and  fbrgotten ;  while  the  good  which  that  wonderful  man  pctfoiiaod, 
the  monuments  which  he  raised,  the  glory  which  he  won,  and  ~1^ 
toipulse  which  he  gave  to  all  the  productive  energies  of  Franoe,  rentahft 
as  a  permanent  inheritance  to  that  country.  Posterity  will  judge  more 
impartially  than  we  can  be  supposed  yet  qualified  to  do,  and  strike 
the  balance  with  a  juster  hand.  One  consoling  reflection,  however, 
arises*  from  the  survey  of  these  disastrous  events,  and  that  is,  tiutt  the 
onward  course  of  the  human  mind  was  never  for  one  instant  altogetfaer 
arrested.  The  crimes  committed  in  the  name  of  liberty,  indeed,  cdiook 
the  wavering  faith  of  some,  abated  the  enthusiasm  of  otiiers,  and  forced 
all,  for  a  time,  to  pause ;  while  the  enemies  of  freedom  greedily  seized 
the  opportunity  to  calumniate  that  which  they  hated,  by  representing 
the  most  frightful  abuse  and  prostitution  of  the  name,  as  its  natnrai 
and  necessary  fruits,  and  thence  seeking  a  pretext  for  riveting  more 
firmly  the  fetters  of  despotism.  In  the  first  burst  of  surprise,  astomshment^ 
ahd  sorrow,  these  men  were  believed  and  trusted ;  but  the  hcdlowneas 
of  their  designs  soon  awakened  reflection  and  stimulated  inquiry.  The 
mind  soon  recovered  its  tone  and  liberty.  Liberty  again  appeared 
lovely  as  ever,  despotism  tenfold  more  hateful  and  hideous.  But 'a 
severe  course  of  experience  engendered  prudence  and  watchlblness. 
Men  moderated  their  ardour  in  order  to  nurse  their  affection.  The 
oatnipotence  of  opinion  was  revealed,  and  to  that  all  trusted.  - 

To  the  execrable  Castlereagh  policy  of  England  it  was  owing  that  the 
old  Bourbon  incubus  was  saddled  upon  France.  He  died,  however,  by 
his  own  hand,  and  with  him  7>erished  the  system  which  had  ontlived 
the  natural  period  of  its  demise — the  system  of  Pitt,  which  had  entailed 
Apon  Europe  fiv,e-and.twenty  years  of  war,  upon  England  eight  hwadntfl 
jnillions  of  debt,  and  ended  in  the  restoration  of  a  supenmntMiled 
.dynasty.  Mid  the  formation  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  or,  in  other  worde,  Ift 
■a  grand  confederacy  of  sovereigns  against  the  liberty  of  iAations^  We 
still  groan  and  sweat  under  the  weary  load  of  thisfrightful  legacy.     But 
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lA^^fXky,  iu  pressure'  forced  men  to  open  their  eyett  to  the  true  nature 
of  tlftieliwrtoMff'  pojicyy  which  htd  liiid  it  on  the.ahou}dAir8.of  thi^oatimi. 
Public  opinion  beesme  jnore  ooncentrated.  and  more  powerCi^i  Peacte 
abnoad,  retfienchment  at  home,  the  reform  of  aU  admiatftKative  abttsea^ 
and  the  exienaon  as  well  aa  purification  of-  our  institutions^  began  to 
be  loudly  demanded.  Green-bags  and  gag^jig.biUs  had  been  tned> 
•nd.tried  in  Tain..  Nothing  could  rewst  the  onward  march  of  the  i^irit 
which  had  been  awakened  in  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Concessions 
could  no  longer  be  withheld.  Under  the  compulsion  of  the  power  whi^ 
now  acted  upon  the  government,  its  policy  became  insensibly  liberalized. 
The  Hcdy  Alliance  received  its  death-blow  in  £ngland,  though  not  until  it 
had  bla^^y  by  its  wavering  influence,  the  nascent  ^erms  of  liberty  in 
Spain,  in  Naples,  in  Piedmont,  and  in  Italy.  Greece,  glorious  Greece, 
cast  off  the  slough  which  for  ages  had  deformed  the  fair  face  of  that 
classic  land,  and  aj^eared,  fresh  and  v^rous,  in  the  young  beauty  of 
independence.  Even  Turicey  became  the  theatre  of  change,  and  Sultan 
Mahnoad  an  energetic  and  fearless  reformer.  The  old  Bourbon  dynasty 
still  endured  in  France;  but  its  days  were  numbered — ^the  prophetic 
anticipation  of  Napoleon  was  about  to  be  realized.  A  man,  Polignac, 
whom  adversity  had  failed  to  teach  wisdom,  and  who,  cursed  with  the 
bliiHlnefle  of  infatuation,  thought  himself  secure,  while  seated  as  it  were 
oox  a  loaded  mine : — ^this  man  fired  the  train,  and  the  terrific  explosion 
ioataatly  followed. 

The  Revolution  of  the  Three  Days — ^who  can  name  it  without  inward 
g^rying  and  exultation  ? — achieved  by  the  most  heroic  valour,  unstained 
Vy  a  single  crime,  furnished  an  example,  as  weU  as  a  stimulus  to  opinion, 
throtighout  all  Europe.  Belgium  and  Poland,  with  opposite  fates, 
followed  the  one ;  whOe  in  every  civilized  nation  the  force  of  the  other 
'was  deeply  felt,  and  soon  visible  in  the  demand  for  reform  and  regenera- 
tson«  What  has  taken  place  in  our  own  all  know ;  what  events  we  are 
yet  destined  to  witness  Heaven  alone  can  tell.  We  hope  the  best ;  we 
havie .  confidence  in  our  present  rulers,  because  their  being,  as  such,  is 
identified  with  the  success  of  that  measure  which  the  country,  the  countiy 
at  bffge,  has  so  loudly  approved.  They  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  cause 
of  the  people.  But  the  House  of  Peers  I — '^  Ay,  there's  the  rub." — wUd 
they  adventure  still  to  resist  the  united  wishes  of  the  King,  the 
Commons,  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland?  Will  they 
force  the  Sybil  to  scatter  her  last  leaves  to  the  wind  ?  Will  they  rush 
madly  in  ^ere  even  angels  would  fear  to  tread  ?  Will  they  dare  the 
wvatb  of  a  mighty  empire,  that  rottenness  and  corruption  may  still  be 
their  portion  ?  Will  they  compel  us  to  act  upon  the  conviction,  daily 
heoomlng  more  general,  that  we  could  do  very  well  without  the  Lords  ? 
Above  ajyi,  will  they  not,  by  an  act  of  constitutional  energy,  be  saved 
^  while  it  is  called  to-day  "  from  the  fate  which  their  own  folly  would 
prepare  for  themselves  ?  Time  alone  can  resolve  these  mysteries ;  and 
as  the  interval  must  be  brief,  we  wait  with  anxiety,  but  without  fear. 
Meanwhile,  Poland — ^heroic  Poland  ! — ^has  fallen,  but  not  fallen  in  vain. 
No  **  pitying  friend ''  stretched  out  a  hand  to  help  her ;  no  ^'  generous 
Im  "  tfl  that  which,  by  impelling  its  irresistible  masses  of  disciplined 
harbsTMB,  triumphed  in  the  struggle.  But  the  blood  of  her  brave 
delsnders  has  not  been  bootlessly  e^ed.  It  cries  from  the  earth  for 
veBgevuce;  and  its  cry  will  one  day  be  heard.  Renovated  France  and 
Vefonned  Britain  will  not  always  lend  a  deaf  ear  to- the  supplications  of 
men  who  have  diewn  that  they  deserve  liberty  by  consenting  to  pay 
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mA  a  prico'lbr  «VMr  a  Aua*  atence  <>f  oUaili&iig  it.  W«  toe  vpoB  tk» 
c«BfiB60  of  a  nair.enL  ^^A  changie  has  ctMM  over  ike ^ipifift  «#  <Jie 
tfane ;  miglitj  queslioiit  have  been  eiimed ;  4eep>  iadereeCa  iMMre  beta 
created ;  Tint  nunees  of  men,  fbraierlf  iaert  and  paeeive^  have  evMenlf 
begun  to  heave  ta  and  fro  Mth  the  fovea  of  a  nevlf-in^fiired  animal 
tioo;  9kd  thkigB  are  pwaetnit  »way;  aU  thiiigB  are  faeooniiB|^  mmJ* 
Ifeanwhiley  M  the  verd  be^  ^'  Fratetntsatien'aBainig  Fueemen  aU  overtha 
World!" 


THE  pechli:b, 

latural  history  of  such  creatures  as  the  lion^  th^ 

»nt,   was  perfectly  asqertAuied  a|id   unde^tood* 

every  thii^g  that  can  be  )cpow^  about  such  honesl, 

ig  animals ;  and  spopl^yt^s  are  all  the  ra^.    It 

I  that  you  busied  yourself  in  the  East  Indies  in 

^ing  and  stuffing  tigers^  in  order  that  you  might 

e  Museum  of  the  Edinburgh  University^  or  tiiat 

ety,    I  verily  believe  that  Professor  Jameson  an|i 

Mr.  Patrick  Neill  would  not  thank  you  for  a  shipload  of  such  intelligi- 

ble  stuffery.  But  mark  the  eyes  of  a  naturalist  when  you  tell  him  of  aomis 

new  marine  creature,  half  vegetable  half  animal,  which  springs  up. in  the 

shape  of  a  tumbler,  with  something  like  an  umbrella  and  stalk  in  flie 

middle,  and  perhaps  fixes  itself  to  the  ground  by  a  few  dozen  legs^  eac)i 

with  fifteen  eyes  in  a  row  along  the  side,  like  the  buttons  of  a  pair  ,€^ 

spatterdashes.    The  man's  face  kindles  at  the  description,  like  a  goal 

under  a  pair  of  bellows ;  and,  if  you  can  be  so  patriotic  as  to  transf^ 

the  specimen  to  Canonmills  Loch,  there  to  flourish  in  immortal  youth  for 

the  benefit  of  all  whom  it  may  concern,  why  you  will  find  yourself  next 

week  with  as  many  initial  letters  tagged  to  your  name  as  might  qualify 

you  for  becoming  editor  of  an  encyclopedia. 

In  the  same  way  as  regular  proper  birds  and  beasts  have  now  cease^ 
to  possess  any  interest,  so  have  the  ordinary  characters  of  society  fallen 
into  a  kind  of  contempt  in  our  literature.  It  was  very  well  for  Homjq^ 
to  describe  heroes  like  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  ;  and  for  the  Spectatcor 
to  talk  of  such  men  as  Will  Honeycomb  or  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 
These  personages  were  like  the  horse  and  the  lion  in  the  infancy  of 
natural  history.  But  any  thing  like  a  full-grown,  healthy,  natural  man 
is  now  of  no  use.  Every  body  knew  all  about  him  ages  ago.  If  you 
want  proper  subjects  for  the  moral  museum,  you  must  poke  into  the 
holes  and  corners  of  human  nature, — ^you  must  dive  far  beneath  the  wr- 
face,  and  ''pluck  up  drowned  horrors  by  the  locks."  In  short,  it  will 
not  do  nowadays  to  describe  any  thing  but  nondjBscripts. 

Acting  under  this  impression,  I  take  leave  t9  introduce  the  genus 
Pechler  to  the  notice  of  the  world, — a  creature  who,  neither  in  town 
nor  country,  is  any  thing  very  decidedly,  but  yet  may  be  described,  I 
doubt  not^  in  such  terms  as  to  awaken  a  full  recollection  pf  him  in  ^ 
mind  of  fvery  reader. 

The  Pechler  is  a  character  in  humble  life,  who  assumes  ma  distiaet 
profession,  but  contrives  to  live  a  curious,  irregalar  life  by  meana  of  ail 
kinds  of  out-of-the-way  bargainings,  and  coxitracts  for  work  ;  his  liabits  i 
being  generally  in  a  considerable  degree  ^eten^ned  by  t]ie  ocpidei^.of 
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hk  M^  k»m4iiy  #r  in  tiw^untry.    WtLtm  jdkuML  fK^Hkerankckm 

tfci^liewireidft^ro  modes  of  bettering  his  eircimstattees ;  if^-thatef 
ripteienyiaDd^-MOdnd^timtdf  ktr.9tf^t^^  iM^  Wiilie  iqm  » 

PmUst  ;  m^,  if  i  h»  ii«t  migtuken,  the  ''  Uetfaerin  bitdi/'1^  mnotker  ^f 
bMrnM^enTtTeettPeoiitetethisilay.  The  gecMer  U  ywnHy  ehert> 
■tNnkolriny  dmii^  with  coaiwe  grey  etookinge,  eotiumf  teeetbeey.  mm! 
a  lereiudftye  beard.  His  nedcdoth  is  one  hard  roll  of  red  or  bitie  eeli 
toe,  endoeing  a  collar,  whieh>  evidently,  has  never  yet  been  made  ae. 
quainted  with  the  in3r8teriou8  process  invented  by  Brummell*  His  watch 
is  a  little  spherical  silver  one,  with  Roman  numerals ;  its  chain  is  steel) 
ai  conasts  of  a  series  or  congeH^  of  chains,  interrupted  every  two  or 
tbee  inches  by  little  flat  plates,  and  garnished  at  the  end  with  an  oldi* 
Mi«Ded  pebble  se^,  k  Gedrge-the-Second  sixpence,  a  small  Indian 
Mi,  afad  a  key  formed  on  three  angles,  like  the  human  figure  wheil 
vftting.  The  town.pechler  lives  about  such  places  as  the  Cowfeedei^  Row 
-4he  bade  of  the  Ctoongate — and  a  certain  terra  AustraHs  incogniUt, 
wiiicl  btiars,  i  beKeVe,  the  name  of  the  Causeway-side.  He  has  generally 
t  ceneeni  in  some  grass  park  in  the  neighboufhood,  where  he  keeps  a  cow 
IT  horse  when  he  happens  to' buy  one.  He  is  always  a  marii^  man', 
*itli  a  van  nuniber  of  diildren,  whom  he  is  rigorous  in  setting  to  work 
ii  won  i^ost  as  they  are  able  to  walk.  Though  Invariably  rather 
^ttithy  than  otherwise,  he  is  a  great  economist  in  his  household.  He 
hp  the  most  of  his  provisions  in  a  growing  or  living  state.  In  JuncE, 
TOtt  ind  him  attending  a  sale  of  standing  grain,  where,  if  he  does  not 
Hd  hffgefy  in  a  wholesale  capacity,  he  at  least  purchases  an  acre  or  two 
for  ISs^wn  meal.  This  is  reaped  by  his  owi)  children — put  into  sheaves 
hf  hhaself;  (for  he  is  a  capital  bandster) — ^threshed  also  by  himself-^ 
fvwtttil  at  a  mill  in  which  he  has  Some  concern,  and  brought  hoiAe  by 
^  ovn  horse  and  cart.  In  October  you  see  him  attending  a  sale  of 
^nming  potatoes, — periiaps  he  buys  a  whole  field  on  ffpeculation,-^o8. 
■Hy  tnif  an  acre  for  his  fsmOy.  At  the  very  worst,  he  sees  how  pota- 
<>«•  are  going,—- enjoys  the  honour  of  having  his  advice  asked  by  the 
teetperienced,  and  partakeis,  however  fruitlessly,  of  the  bottle  which 
^Wa  paraded  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  sale.  The  FecUleIr 
6«fiMi  aU  kinds  of  markets.  At  Dalkeith  he  goes  from  sack  to  sack 
M  i  W  does  fVom  flower  to  flower,  fie  dives  his  hand  deep  into  eVer^ 
S&  ft^  the  meal  with  a  knowing  air  between  his  'finger  and  thumb,«-H 
^•^it  Willi  an  air  sUH  more  knowing;  and,  after  asking  tiie  price, 
r^ttarks,  if  he  does  not  mean  tol>uy,  that  it  Is  "  a  ^ood  meal."  He  hak 
*fl  the  tedinical  abbreviated  language  of  markets  at  his  finger*ends. 
•What>  bariey?"  «iSKx-and-thirty."—«  How's  lead?"  «  Heavy."i^ 
*fWlry  looking  up,"  and  "  pigs  looking  down."    When  he  has  made 


i  heie  mlladed  to  is  the  mhject  of  4uii  ^itaph  «i  ibUowi  j^ 
'  Bcbflath  thir  itAnw  lie  Jamie'a  banes  ^ 

O,  Dttthy  it*8  jsay  opiuion, 
Ye  oe^er  took  sic  |a  bletherin  bitch 
Int©  yonr  dark  doioainion. 
^  iMf  ac!D  ak  admirer  o^  Buitia,  visiting^  MaucliUne,  had  the  subject  of  this  jest 
NtaliA  out  to  kim  in  the  street — a  poor  old  broken-down  man,  the  ruuis  of  a  Pechler. 
"^kfaHAblaUiCEin.lntchP*'  inquired  tho  stranger,  at  the  same  time  putting  his 
^  Um  Atfca  pM^ibrjmoney.     "  Oo,  Vfcrf<^,  sir^*^  ansM'cred  tlic  immortalize 
\)m  mktadj  watchiskft  the  pocket  of  bis  intending  benefactor,  " /'«  the 
.%  qiki,     ,  The  man  had  evidently  come  tb  feel  the  burlesque  of  Burns  as  an 
ft,  aU  one  of  8  ptbfiuble  kuid. 
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E  w  Sir  Wittt."* 

:  iM^Ai  BfiiiHy  of  cwnufiiiUr  lywi  >  mwll  tttOtir^^  Pectier  bi»fpw>t 
aiqpt  ia  aU  nnMera  eotmeeMl  witk  HMrm  ptmIkm,  tiid  whsUfr  JWif 

knows  whM  effeei  it  ie  to  hmve  next  Friday  at  Haddingloii.  He-nill^ 
bf  a  Bi^Stmoai  algebra  poeiiliar  to  himself^  weigk  off  tli«  daplii  o£  watoc 
aft  ike  obaerratogy,  or^  wkat  is  more  in  kis  waj^  tke  pook  wkiA  keftidi 
in  tke  morning  before  hk  door^  egainat  tke  acMle  of  prieea  aft  Dalkeith, 
and'yen  ironkl  be  aatoniaked  at  tke  aeeoraojr  of  tke  eakolaftleiu  I  enoa 
eane  apon  a  Peokler  in  tke  coarse  of  a  coantry  walk*  He  waa  kankf 
amr  ike  gate  of  a  bariey  field ;  and^  ii[  ke  kad  not  boiMe  all  tke  extenai 
marka  of  a  declared  and  Ueensed  Peekler^  I  oould  Imve  known  bim  bf 
tke  conaiderafte  caleolating  air  wHk  wkiob  ke  raarited  tke  iiaing*bnii4 
I  entered  into  oonrersation  witk  bim,  and  remarked  tkaft  tkat  waf  a  te 
Afield' of  barley*  ^<  Yes/'  ke  said  drily^  <^  it's  gude  beam ;  but>  ma%  ys 
dinna  ken  boo  it  i#  gude."  Tke  Peokler>  I  mw^  i^pproved  of  tke  graim 
by  virtne  of  kis  intimate  and  actual  aoquaintaaoe  witk  tke  aufejeet:  ba 
knew  it  to  be  good,  perbi^,  Arom  kis  certainty  as  to  tke  goodness  ol  tbs 
soil,  tke  sttfieienoy  of  tke  manure,  tke  excellent  labour  wkieh  kad  beia 
bestowed  upon  it,  besides  fk  minute  examination  of  all  tke  ontwaid 
sylnptmns.  But  be  saw,  from  my  eity  aspect,  tkat  I  only  tkoogbt  it 
good,  because  tke  field  bore  a  verdant  appearance.  He  tiioogbt  ma^  ii 
riiort,  as  gteen  as  tke  barley ;  and  bis  conscious  skill  could  not  rmfoai 
even  to  my  kumUe  remark,  witkout  letting  me  see  tkat  ke  did  so  upas 
different  and  deeper  principles.  '^  Yea — it's  gude  beare ;  but,  ama,  ye 
dinna  k^i  boo  it  t#  gude  l"  Tke  Director-General  of  tke  fine  arts  oaaM 
n6t  kave  more  exjareasively  marked  kis  contempt  fSor  some  raw  excfaaas*- 
tion  about  a  picture, — suck  as  ''  How  pretty !"  Verily,  tkeni^  I,  tk«« 
is  no  department  of  knowledge  wttkoat  its  pride  of  aldlL 

But  tke  Pedikr  is  a  person  of  multtform  appearance,  nnd  endliw 
varieties  6f  employment.  Sometimes  ke  steps  into  a  place  wbere  tui^ 
pikes  are  rouping ;  and,  if  tke  tbougkt  strikes  kim,  ke  will  take  a  fe*^ 
tolls,  into  whicb,  next  week,  ke  kas  planted  off  almost  all  tke  grsmi  19 
men^iers  of  kis  family.  You  kave  perkaps  left  off  aoyiaintanoe  irith  a 
partionlal-  Peckler,  as  contractor  for  building  a  dyke  near  your  rssidenaa 
in  tke  country ;  and,  tke  n«Kt  time  you  see  kim,  ke  is  ascending  km 
a  kole  in  tke  street,  literally  a  man  of  straw,  being  busied  in  form- 
ing a  new  drain.  Some  days  afterwards,  wken  you  are  in  quest  ef  a 
kosse  against  next  Wkitsuntide,  you  find  yourself  waited  upon  by  tbia 
identical  Peckler,  as  an  emissary  of  tke  landlord.  It  is  a  great  ss^^l^ 
ment  of  tke  Peckler  to  let  bouses.  Tbis  is  just  one  of  tkose  irregiM^ 
kinds  of  business  wbich  tbe  city  Peckler  rejoices  in.  He  is  indeed  ao 
fond  of  it,  tbat  ke  often  sinks  bis  own  gains  in  kouse  property.  Yoa 
find  Mm  at  a  sale  of  wkat  are  called  "  old  materials,''  namely,  tke  rtene 
and  wood-work  of  a  bouse  about  to  be  taken  down,  to  admit,  pei^^ 
of  some  public  work.  He  is  flying  along  crasy  joists,  wkile  pulveriaaA 
Bme  wraps  kim  all  arOund,  tke  very  demon  of  dust !  He  buys  tke  wba(t 
for  a  few  pounds,  and,  some  weeks  after,  a  bouse  perkiqM  occupied  i* 
fbrmer  times  by  '^  lords  and  ladies  gay,"  rises  in  a  new  skape  In  ^ 

*  It  is  aeoeMwry  to  explain  to  Iba  Mmtbem  reader  tbat  Sir  Wimam  Foibea  a*^ 
Co.  were,  for  a  long  time,  the  bankers  in  bigheat  consideration  in  Scodand,  esfto^^Vf 
among  the  rural  classes. 
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lor  ikm. ^^emrnxmodatiaaQiihrnaM^  ttrikftOB^  mhmm.  tWPeoUac 
kHiiM  j^lmmmttiei  p«r9€cuHi^  >  twice  jorofteser  ia  tlM-yeur  ISar  ev«y 
after.  The  Pechler,  in  his  capacity  of  landlord^  beowBes-.ac^naintfid 
mtk  »-yn>yiMit/^ifa  fauiMg .  natogc»  yhioh  ims  Jiiliiarto  bsMi  mippoMd  to 
HMJg  a  ■  <!■■  vely  in  ceKtain  clawea  a£  binUi  Tfaia  pf>Q|M«ty  is  one  by  no 
■eaaa  fiwwMfcie't#-^ie  intereeta-of 'Att'Ovm  prtyerty,  It4a  a  dtspeaittoo 
t^jnigkmterWlMok.preiniila  among  his  tenants  at  partieuhir  ntrnnm, 
abottt  tltne  weeks  pievio«st»,the  9^th'#f  May  aMl  the  SM 
Jt- is  incaleohUile  the^  tvouble  ?vhich  he  And-  hie  whole 
tmtmmi  hiadred  hsiFe^  ^abooi  thoae  period«»  ia  watching^  the.metiona 
if  4iw  tca—iTy>  He  wandera  nightly  Mke  a  gheet  dbout  "  the  property/' 
aiidtf  heeece  a  ligH  in  a  wnidow  altev  midmght^  he  b  thrown  into  an 
y%  leet  a  reaMxval  -  is  contemplated.  His  diikiren  rise  i^  diiei«Bt 
irf  the  night  to  relienre  guerd;  but  even  while  he  sleeps,  he 
be  eeee  fass  Tiowato  %ing  away  with  theirt  goode  and  ^lattek,  in 
mitrtm  sveid  being  tumbled  about  that  rending  misery— -4rent.  If  all 
bflqie'^ur  till  tens-di^y  he  goes  his  rounds  with  a  gracious  ooua- 
mmnbling  to  every  tenant  sone  complimentary  speeehes,  in 
ke  wevd  ^  oonrenient"  i»  alone  heard^  bttt>  in  being  beards  is 
Perhaps^  instead  of  ren^  he  is  met  with  some  flaming  oom* 
fhkat  as  to  the  want  of  r^airsr;  but  unless  he  receives  payment  of 
eaHuida,  he  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  .all  such  memorialists.  If  pay* 
.•he  reatty  made^  then  he  makes  it  his  endeavour  to  soothe  the 
I  as  much  aa  possible.  There  is.no  bbiek  so  vepry  bl^ck^  nor 
•o  refy  white,  bat  he  will  make  it  look  a  little  better.  The 
tmi  mmjt^w  a  bread,  through  j^ich  the  tenant  can  see  ten  degrees  <^ 
IteUae  eaqpyraan ;  but^  in  the  Peehler's  mind^  every  thing  may  be  cured 
hfr^  mhMtim  plaister/'  ^^  A  little  pkister"  b  his  cathoUcon  for  ^  eyik  ; 
aaA-c^  thaitte.wiU  come.aed  apply  himfld[f>  some  dayveiry  soon.".  He 
arlii'aerer  adaNt  any  fault  in  his  prc^rty^  which  it  is  beyond  big  own 
penooid  skill  to  oMrect;  no  more  than  JJhc.  Poppleton  nfoiild  aekn^w^ 
iiif  ihii  arintsnin  of  any  disease  which  might  not  be  cured  by  his  own 
0if  ifo-haebaen  heaed^  in  extvaordinary  cases>  to  speak  of  such  a  thing 
a»/*.a  b^rrewfu'  o'  bricks,''  but  so  very  rarely,  that  it  is  not  entitled  to 
» the  estimate  of  his  diaracter  and  habits. 

er  is  always  prosperous,  so  long  as  things  depend  upon  h^ 

)  eaMTtieoe  and  sagacity,  and  while  his  children  are  still  so 

t  to  he  obliged  to  conform  to .  all  his  rules.    But  the  unhapy^ 

iBMSt  inyariabljfr  ruined  by  his  family.    He  has  been  all  his  life 

»  dieeiphnarian.  £very  SuiMlay,  twice  in  the  day,  has  he  marched 

<tf  Jehames  and  Jennies  to  Dr.  M'Crie's,  or  Mr.  Letiiian's^ 

■noi^  all  hts  life. 

Morning,  nichtly,     ' 
On  (he  questions  targed  them  tichtly.  -  -  ^  -    '  ' 

all  is  as  nou^^  when  the  struggling  savages  arrive  at^  ripe  age. 
^are  then  set  up  as  meaUdealers  or  builders,  and  Jennies  are 
;  to  grpeers  and  tanners.    The  boys  carry  higher  heads  than  their 
*  longy  and  th^  sons«ia^w,  (as  blood,  ac^diag  to  the 
Soetch  adage,  is  thicker  than  water,)  obtain  his  scratchy,  but 
iihla  «igi9ater%  to  bills  and  other  obligat^nSr    The.  gaiQS  of  wisdo^i 
[  pajiimiMiji  are  then  squandered  by  folly  and  self-indulgence.    Even 
^  hmA^  is  i^ill  domiciled  with  him,  he  is  in  danger  of  having 
Ifc  gfod  oM  system  broken  in  upon     The  wretches  see  finer  style  in 
TOt.  I.  E 
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§9  Th4  P§ckler. 

«|i0  4wittlp«i  of  tJb«ir  TfiaupBmtm,  And  UMf  begin  to  4i0e*ver  tlHrt  lUr 
MhBf  to  not  the  poor  mtm  ho  aeent.  The  PeeUer  is  thwidoritfiid^ 
gome  fine  momiBg,  tt  feKUag  hit  hottoeliold  oonvBliod  hj  a  gonofii 
tobelMon,  to  which  tho  very  wife  <^  hii  hooom  it  ovideotty  notill-»gbctei» 
ogiUBsl  further  breakfasts  of  porridge.  The  aneient  dynasty  CfaoH 
4mimr  dine-astj]  of  potatoes  is  tumbled  from  hs  thrwie;  aad  tea, 
hitherto  a  thing  only  enjoyed  elandestinely  when  he  waa  from  hemei 
sets  up  its  unblushing  front  every  evening,  as  if  it  had  a  title  of  a 
thousand  years  standing.  It  is  in  vain  that  he  struggles  against  these 
innovations.  He  is  brought  to  submissioa,  lilce  Gulliver  among  the 
Lilliputians^  by  the  very  multitude  of  his  enemies.  He  might  seiie  a 
Jock  or  a  Jenny^  as  Gulliver  could  have  done  by  h^  a  sooro  of  hit 
minute  foes,  but  whatever  punishment  he  could  inflict^  would  be 
revenged  twenty-fold  by  the  myriad  shafts  of  ridicule,  and  remonstrancsi 
and  complaint,  which  would  have  instantly  been  directed  against  liim. 
At  length,  the  poor  Pechler,  after  a  manful  resistance,  is  obliged  to  gira 
in  with  a  good  grace ;  and  Tba,  the  arch-fiend  of  his  former  dreams, 
reigns  supreme. 

Fran  such  causes  as  theee  the  Pechler  often  ends  where  he  cosw 
mencod — a  very  poor  man  ;  but  yet  the  case  is  often  far  otherwise.  Per. 
haps  his  eldest  son  is  reared  a  baker.  The  youth  is  steady  and  active. 
The  moment  he  is  out  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  marries  his  master's 
daughter,  and  the  two  swarm  off  to  set  up  in  some  new  street,  about  the 
outskirts  of  the  New  Town.  Little  stock  is  required  to  set  up  a  balcer. 
Two  pounds  buy  a  bag  of  dour,  and  no  more  is  required  to  begin  witk 
The  wife  is  established  in  a  smidl  back  room,  with  a  window  of  two  panes 
looking  into  the  front  shop ;  and  there  she  sits,  looking  through  her  loop- 
hole of  retreat  on  the  world  that  passes  by,  unless  when  called  upon  to 
attend  to  her  customers.  In  the  evenings,  if  you  h^[»pen  to  drop  in  to  buy 
anything  for  your  children,  you  get  a  peep  through  that  loop-hole,  unless  it 
be  altogether  covered  by  its  curtain  of  g^reen  baise,  of  such  a  comfortable 
tea-tableasmakesyouenvytiiehappy  lot.of  thesonof  the  Pediier.  Or 
perhaps  the  honest  baker  himself  appears  in  his  door,  with  his  red  covi 
pushed  back  from  his  brow,  and  is  engaged  in  discussing,  amidsta  crowd 
of  neighbours,  some  knotty  subject  that  has  Just  been  started  by  tbe 
Scotsman  or  ihe  Chronicle.  He  is  redolent  of  warm  toast,  and  his  wife 
is  just  washing  the  ^^  tea  things  "  in  the  back-room.  His  broad  hearty 
laugh,  the  expression  of  a  mind  at  ease  with  itself,  and  h^ipy  with  all 
around  it,  is  heard  occasionally  over  the  debate ;  and  if  a  customer 
chances  to  enter,  the  transaction  is  in  general  so  simple^  that  it  dees 
not  interrupt  his  argument,  but  he  continues  speaking  to  his  friends  at 
the  door  ftom  the  far  recesses  of  the  shop,  tiU  he  is  enaUed  by  the 
conclusion  of  the  business  to  resume  his  station  in  the  threshold.  The 
Pechler  watches  and  rejoices  over  the  good  behaviour  of  this  worthy 
son,  with  a  gratulation  of  spirit  inconceivably  great.  He  loves  the 
children  (for  bakers  always  have  lots  of  children)  far  better  than  do 
their  fath^  or  mother ;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  would  not  give  their 
grandfother  for  twenty  of  their  more  immediate  parents.  As  they  sit 
en  his  knee,  they  ask  him  innumerable  questions  about  his  watcfa* 
wid  its  many  chains,  and  its  seal,  and  its  sixpence,  and  its  little  shell ; 
and,  occasionally,  when  they  are  ''gude  bairns,"  he.  will  even  allow 
them  to  see  the  inside  of  the  wonderful  machine.  They  entertain  a 
most  rever^itial  respect  for  a  particular  pocket  in  his  large  yellow 
wooUen  vest,  in  which  they  know  he  k^eps  halfpence.    That  p^ekei 
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wmM;  mad  tiej-eantot  siee  fatiii  Irttng*  kfc  ftnMd  *e  nmeb'aft  Mw  % 

illfeliifaiii      Th^ir  €»t  bre«<^ev  Hsre  idl  Akmg'  been  h&tutelM  by  th« 
fMklor,  an4  indeed  erery  soccesfliv^  padr  dnce ;  mtd,  in  fftot^-tliey  aM 
m  eftett  treaMd  bj  him  in  this  way,  tint  ttteth*  ideasr  of  '« gyandfMier  "^ 
wmk  *'  ha^penee  "  lire  insepanible* 
iind  0^  I  lamre  the  Pedik^  to  his  repose. 


ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  NATIONAL  BORROWING. 

ftHTATB  indhridoidA  oMidn  Io«ii8  upon  tw6  eonsideratklni ; — ^fits^,  of 
tfce  promised  payment  of  simple  interetrt;^  until  sucb  time  as  tbey  ftball 
replaee  the  capital  j  Mcondly^  of  an  engagement  to  pay  an  annuity  fbr  A 
eerttfn  perf6d^  generally  the  natural  life  of  the  lend^. 

Borrowing  at  simple  interest  is^  when  practised  by  prud<tet  men^  lh« 
wHk  of  adding  to  their  peeunittfy  tftsout^es^  with  h  view  td  tho  ben^dal 
an^loyment  of  Ae  cajpital  bo^rowM.  The  Interest  fir  the  remuneftrtioft 
paid  t©  Ute  lender  fe-i^  use  of  his  money;  and  Ihe  borrower's  intentton 
it  ta  etaiiploy  the  funds  plaeed  nt  his  dii^rosal^  in  sudi  a  mamier  th«t  th^y 
^ktSL  'pnAot^y  in  ad^ion  to  tke  sum  annually  paid  As  intei^st^  a  sui-^|^u« 
arffcieut  to  eompaisate  his  01m  e^rpdnditurcf  of  time  and  eiertion: 
Hiney  iaken  up  at  rimple  interest  «nd  inrested  in  landed  property; 
ttmuM  toider  this  defiidtlon ;  fbr  the  borrower  proceeds  on  the  assump^ 
tfatt,  that  the  annual  proeeeds  of  the  property  will  pay  the  interest  with 
A  aaqdna.  The  proceed  which  has  just  been  described^  is  him'owing  iit 
tifa^  itrM  and  legitimate  meaning  df  the  term*  Were  any  person  iif 
private  li^  to  ohtMn  inoney  at  rimple  interest  with  dth^  views,  hisruiil 
•MM  he  predieted  Immediate. 

Bartvwhighywtty  of  annuity  is  pfoelselythooppofdte  of  «9d8.  L«ndJ 
i^-^qiMI  annuityls  prft^ftsed  by  persons,  who  so  fkr  fttmi  intending  ttf 
ei^ite) -tiieir  mcnaey  with  a  tiew  to  iieproduetion,  widi  to  sink  H.  Lendert 
«|«ift  amtidty  are  persons  possessed  of  property,  which  they  wish  t^ 
tasftfaA  upon  thems^es  during  their  lifeltime,  childless  persons,  per. 
wtmm  «jtti«Tagant,  or  lat  Tariancii  wilii  their  natural  heirs.  BorroW«rg 
apM  attntdty  agidn,  are  persons  who  wish  to  an^dpote  their  fotuiV 
vwMMca:  corporate  l>odies,  fbr  instance,  having  SA  annual  revenue; 
«Me  pari  of  whldi  they  wish  td  anticipate  for  the  execution  oS  a  pubIM 
^imfk  ;  0t  extravagant  individuals  who  widi  to  spend  sums  beyond  <he 
«MMI  of  their  immediate  income. 

Borrawteg  by  way  of  annuity,  when  strictly  examined,  will  be  fband  %4 
b»  a  iiiiHs  of  anticipating  future  resources  upon  a  calculation  of  chaflOAs, 
Mi  proridin^  that  the  repayment  of  the  sum  lent  dmll  be  thread  or«r 
tmmf  l^tttf^  years  under  the  name  of  interest  payaMe  out  of  Aituri 
The  intention  of  every  person  Who  sinks  hit  money  in  an 
y^  is  to  Hve  upon  his  principd,  and  to  enjoy  it  All  during  his  Ufe*^ 
If  he  eottld  foreknow  the  prodso  dui«ti«n  of  his  life,  he  need  not 
iMi  an  anmrfty,  because  he  would  only  n»quire  to  divide  the  mon^y  by 
ttt  BudAwr  of  hii  remaining  years,  and  Oxpend  the  quotient  aniMialiyC 
IMmC  iWSseasing  tMs  preecien<se,  he  seeks  a  borrower,  who  calculating; 
m  lie  tail  can,  the  probable  duration  of  his  Me,  wlU  tako  his  monwf$ 
to  psry  Ifet  an  anamal  «uni>  wM*  shaM,  if  the  caloidatioii 
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bft.  oomactj  apfMnminaU  to  »  repayment  of  the  sum  advun^ed^  U^etber 
with  the  ijEitarest*  If  the  aimuitaiit  survive  the  term  calculated  upon^ 
the  borrower  incurs  a  loss ;  if  he  die  earlier,  the  borrower  gains. 

The-advaotage,  In  as  far  as  the  borrower  is  concerned,  of  husing  money 
by  Ufe»4upg(iuity,  over  borrowing  at  simple  interest,  is  twofold^  The 
repsf^qnent  is  spread  over  numy  years,  and  there  is  the  chance  of  uUi- 
cantA  gain  by  the  pronature  death  of  the  annuitant.  The  advantage 
will  be  evident,  if  we  suppose  the  case  of  a  corporate  body  borrowing 
money  in  order  to  sink  it  in  the  building  of  a  bridge  or  church,  and 
being  bound  to  repay  the  sum  out  of  its  revenue.  It  is  dear,  that  un- 
less there  is  reason  to  calculate  upon  some  very  great  and  speedy  enlarge, 
m^at.of  revense,  a  rare  thing  either  with  corporate  bodies  or  nations^ 
the  mode  of  borrowing,  in  which  the  process  of  repayment  is  immediately 
begun,  is  both  safest  and  cheapest.  To  perceive  this^  it  is  only  necessary 
to  T^Bfic^p  that  the  repayment  must  be  derived  from  the  future  incoine* 
Avery  pa3rment  of  simple  interest,  unaccompanied  by  some  extra  pay- 
ment, as  an  instalment  of  principal^  constitutes  a  yearly  loss  to  the  bo^y, 
and  leaves  it  as  much  in  debt  as  ever. 

.  3ut  the  loss,  occasioned  by  thus  paying  simple  interest  upon  money 
which  is  sank,  is  not  the  worst  mischief  arising  out  of  this  system*  The 
Ifreat  danger  is,  that  eiigencies  may  spring  up  before  the  process  of  repay* 
meat  ia  commenced,  compelling  the  debtors,  not  only  to  dday  repay- 
ment still  longer,  but  to  increase  the  d^bt.  When  this  occurs,  the 
difficulty  of  repayment  is  of  course  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase 
of  debt.  Supposing  this  process  to  be  continued,  it  must  at  last  happen 
that  the  annual  revenues  of  the  corporate  borrowers  are  entirely  absoi^»e4 
in  the  paynnent  of  the  interest,  without  a  possibility  of  th^  redensption 
of  the  sum  owing.  The  lenders  of  the  money  become,  in  thi$  case,  the 
real  owners  of  the  corporation^  receiving,  as  they  must,  all  rents,  cus- 
toms, tolls,  duea^  &c.  whence  the  corporate  revenue  is  derived. 

If  the  foregoing  considerations  be  founded  in  any  thing  like  truth  ^r 
common  senses,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  if  money  is 
to  be  borrowed  to  be  9unk,  it  ought  to  be  borrowed  upon  some  prindyple, 
either  identical  with,  or  analogous  to,  that  of  borrowing  on  annuity. 
Let  us  apply  this  principle  to  the  question  of  national  borrowing.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  premise,  that  nations  always,  in  actual  fact,  borrow 
money  in  order  to  sink  it.  It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  nations,  by 
means  of  borrowed  money,  have  conquered  valuable  additions  of,  terri- 
%»ry  j  yet  it  has  so  often  happened,  that  these  acquisitions  are  either 
relinquished  as  the  price  of  peace,  or  else  yield,  when  retained,  no  direct 
return  to  the  stat^,  that  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  as  a  truth,  that 
nations  borrow  only  to  Hnk.  This  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  nations 
should  borrow  upon  some  principle  analogous  to  that  of  borrowing  on 
fUMUiity,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  dear,  upon  the  general  principle,  tliat 
l(uch  method  would  be  found  to  be  by  far  the  least  injurious.  Nor  4o 
|Jie  effects  of  other  methods,  as  far  as  they  have  been  made  apparent  by 
ffxperience,  lead  to  a  different  conclusion. 

.  To  prove  this  in  any  way,  excepting  generally,  would  be  foreign  to  the 
pcope  and  purpose  of  these  strictures.  To  afford  this  proof,  some  genen^ 
.and  simple  remarks  and  calculations  are  all  that  are  necessary.  Jn  the 
ilrst  place,  then,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  money  is  borrowed  %t 
simple  interest,  and  sunk  upon  the  chance  of  a  future  ability  to  repay) 
^he  sums  paid  as  interest,  before  the  repayment  commences  and  is. com- 
pL^$e4i  are  merely  intjerest  upon  h^t  time.    This  loss  of  t^me  too,  is,  i>y 
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tlie  nature  of  the  transaction/ un^mlied.  The  efrB  pt6dv£td,  h6we^ift, 
is  e6-equal  with  the  loss  of  tim^  before  the  repa3nment  it  etf^ieted ;  snd 
tlie  cme  being  tmlimited,  the  other  may  become  enomiotis;  A  natioh^ 
for  ittdtance,  borrows  a  sum  at  Hve  per  cent,  per  atmtnn^,  simple  Interest. 
Now^  it  is  clear/that  if  twenty  years  dapse  before  repayment  i^  raade^ 
the  entire  stun  will  have  been  paid  in  tiie  shape  of  nodterest^  and  the 
ntttion  be  iAvolved  just  as  much  as  erer;  If  at  the  end  of  the  twenty 
years  a  repayment  caen  be  at  once  effected;  the  nation  still  pa^  thuhle^ 
that  Is  to  sity,  an  amouftt  of  kiterest  equal  to  the  original  som^  and^hen 
yie  sum  itsdf;  and  in  proportion  to  1^  length  of  time  elapsed  before 
icpaymerit  is  taade^  must  the  loss  be. 

If  we  apply  this  reasoning  to  facrts^  and  take  l3ie  fingfidi  debt  f^^  an 
ettmple^  we  shall  arrive  at  some  concludons  so  startling,  that  the 
enormous  waste  and  drain  of  money  bebomes  almost  too  much  fbr  Hke 
fnuigination.  A  part  of  the  British  debt  has  now  existed  for  upwards  of 
a  century.  It  has  gone  on^  and  is  going  on^  unredeemed;  andnoW 
without  a  rational  hope  of  redemption^  however  distant.  Now,  it  Is 
known,  that  sums  bearing  legal  interest,  that  is  to  say  five  per  cent,  per 
aannm,  double  themselves  in  twenty  years,  putting  compound  interest 
oat  of  the  question.  Such  of  the  English  debt,  then,  as  has  existed 
beyond  the  century,  supposing  it  to  haire  been  origimdly  borrowed  at  tltt 
Interest  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  has  been  paid  jlee  timei  over,  with. 
out  the  nation  having  arrived  one  iota  nearer  its  liquidatton  than  it  was 
at  the  hour  on  which  it  was  borrowed;'  Before  the  war  of  1793,  the 
delM  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  mMHons,  speaking  in  round 
nsttbers.  Since  that  period,  forty  years  have  elapsed.  At  the  lepl 
rate  of  interest,  therefore,  five  hundred  mfllions  o(  pounds  have  been 
dttlned  from  the  pockets  of  the  Engfish  people,  that  is- to  say,  f^m  the 
pOCkettf  of  the  Industrious  and  productive  cksser  of  Enghmd't'^ms 
"  isterest"  (interest !)  upon  this  «maD  portion  of  ^e  debt  alone,  and 
ftii  'Was  only  the  amount  of  the  nation^s  debt  at  the  end  of  the  American 
wiii^' before  ntt  became  minister^  and  by  his  own  acta  and  those  of  his 
seJUMaorfl^  T&iPLHD  the  amount. 

^fhe  entire  debt  existing  as  far  fbrward  as  1819,  which  was  near  the 
OflifthiBion  of  the  war,  is  now  twenty  years  of  age.  Its  whole  amount, 
\f  eontracted  at,  or  about  legal  interest,  must,  accordingly,  have  been 
tiken  tnmk  the  people^  under  the  name  of  interest,  up  to  this  time.  An 
sanrmous  sum,  and  how  thrown  away — ^for  how  does  the  nation  stand  at 
lUi  Yery  hour  P  It  stands  Just  as  it  stood  in  1815,  Hie  conclusion  of  the 
w4r^  loaded  with  an  enormous  debt  of  eight  hundred  millions  of  pounds, 
*tiih  load  seventeen  years  of  peace  have  done  nothing  to  alleviate,  if 
we  tteefFt  a  slight  reduction  of  interest  effected,  by  taking  advantage  Of 
;  want  of  profitable  employment  for  capital,  whidi  the  debt  itself  has 
I  dklefiy  instrumental  in  creating.  Upon  this  debt,  if  unredeemed, 
ftttereet  is  legally  payable  fiyr  ever  by  a  people,  whose  utMost 
I  do  not  suffice  to  raise  the  amount  annuaUy  demanded  of  them, 
md.  who  are  yet  the  most  industrious  and  ingenious  people  upon  earth, 
^Se  VM,  non  vobis,  mdlificatis  apes," — and  to  Uie  man  whose  name  has 
I^BI'evirreney  to  this  ''  system,"  as  it  is  called,  a  statue  has  b«eb 
cAlBfl  in  the  civic  hall  of  the  capital  of  the  country,  which  he  has 
JUiigif  to  this  state  of  embarrassment,  decirepitude,  and  ruin,  witfaoi^ 

edttUtf  in'  the  history  of  natiom !    Talk  of  ''  delusion" i"    Shades 

€WimMtf^  Law,  and  tbe  blowers  of  the  South  Sea  bubble  f^-^—^But 
mmt  ef  tfals  hereafter.  So  much  for  borrowing  nioney  at  sittiple  intetest. 
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U  Hnk,  €itli«r  hy  nMtom  o^  MMAaah.    &»  omoh  Ipr  imftkmal  Mto 
upon  the  "  PSfit  jsrjrBt€»." 

It  now  Mntains  to  be  ebewn  horn  nftoney  might  be  bpivovcd,  if  oo^ 
without  Ba«»oiial  loee^  at  l088«  witlieut  pennsneat  aatiomd  miaerf  and 
ruin,  and  to  an  extmA  eaffisieiit  and  mote  tban  Miffieienib  £at:  the  ulSMpt 
rexigencles  of  a  nation  like  Gveat  BcHain,  if  under  a  telera]:^  f^vmmoi&A. 
in  order  to  do  thie^  it  it  only  necessary  te  trace  a  rough  outline  <>f  the 
nMOUier  in  whi^  money  might  be  taken  up  and  repaid^  within  a  lipited 
period^  under J&  ayetem  aaalogout  to  that  of  annuities^  that  ie  te  ssf^ 
upon  the  pr^iple  of  tepaying^  principal  under  the  name  of  isteroA. 
Per86n8  acedstomed  to  such  schemes  would  propose  a  hundred  dii^r»t 
modes  of  doing  this.  A  methed^howerer,  at  once  simple  and  MitraTagant, 
wHl  beet  shew  the  safety  of  ao  borrowings  at  almost  any  saerifice^  sosi- 
pared  with  the  todschief  ef  nationai'dsli(6s  as  hitherto  oonitraeted* 

It  has  been  oompoted  that  the  ayerage  yal«B  of  Isfe^-^-^that  is  to  saf, 
that  iaking  all  the  persons^  youngs  and  old>  linring  in  a  eomitry  at  any 
^ven  time^  the  mean  period  of  thek  existence  may  be  prebah^  stated 
at  fourteen  or  ifteen  years.  This  may  saf^y  be  taken  ae  a  standard, 
whether  true  or  not ;  because  the  expectation  ef  Ufa  ef  the  actl?e 
portion  of  a  community,  say  those  from  twenty  to  siicty  years  of  age, 
is  much  abore  this.  Let  us  then  take  fiibeen  years  as  the  period  hr 
which  a  nation  may  quite  furly  burthen  itsetf,  inasmuch  as  its  Goliecti?e 
life  nu^  prd>ably  reach  to  th«t  extents  This  being  the  pexiod,  ipt  v 
suppose  the  nation,  wishing  to  borrow,  to  gire  tnmslerrahle  bonds, 
expiring  at  the  expintion  ef  fifteen  years  from  the  diKbe  of  each,  for  the 
sums  borrowed,  each  bond  bearing  interest  at  the  raie  of  twtlvs  pif  cam- 
per annum,  payable  yearly,  it  is  evident  ^uit  persona  hxMing.  wA 
•bonds  mig]^  expend ^e  per  e$nt.  of  their  interest  yearly,  end  by  eavis^ 
the  remaining  eeven  per  eerd.,  be  repaid  their  priaeipalat  the  eayiratiea 
of  the  bond,  {mtting  eompoand  intesest^  which  might  be  obtaimed  upOD 
'  the  saved  instalments,  out  of  the  question.  In  this  way  the  natiOD 
borrowing  would  certainly  lose  nearly  cent,  per  cmUf  paying,  » it 
wotild  do,  under  the  name  of  interest,  one  hundred  and  ieighty  peasH^ 
for  every  hundred  pounds  borrowed ;  but  then  this  would  be  'tbe 
ultimatum  and  maximum  of  loss,  and  the  sacriAce  eeuld  iiot  ha  aggn- 
vated  by  any  events  whatsoever. 

That  knmense  sums  might  be  taken  up  under  some  system  similarto 
this,  with  far  less  of  nuschief  than  has  been  caused  by  the  existhig 
absurdity  and  injustice  of  borrowing  at  simple  interest,  .and  burthjBB^ 
posterity  with  the  debt,  a  few  sim]^  considerations  will  shew*  Suppoee 
*  nation,  like  England  in  annual  resouroes,  borrowing  in  this  way>  ^^ 
determined  to  "  out^Pitt "  even  Pitt  himself  in  extravaganoe  of  expen- 
diture, sudi  a  nation  might  borrow  twenty  miiljons  annually,  and  ge  eo 
doing  so  ad  infiniiuta,  without  the  annual  ajnouot  of  interest  ever  egcceed- 
htigMtr^y-et^  millUms  of  pounds.  This  sum  it  would  reach  in  the  Bft»e»^ 
year  of  debt,  but  could  go  no  further,  as  the  old  bonds  would  thtn 
expire  as  fsi^  as  the  new  ones  were  asned ;  and  when  new  bonds  were 
no  longer  issued,  the  entire  burthen  we«ld  gradually  decrease,  and  ^ 
extinguished  in  fifteen  years,  ^en  the  interest  on  the  last  twSB^ 
millions  borrowed  would  be  paid. 

F^rom  this  simple  calculation  two  thffigs  are  evident:  first,  thatthe 
fepayment-of -principal  under  the  name  of  interest  is  the  most  joertam 
a«ul  efficient  of  '^  Sinking  Funds ;"  and  next,  that  the  loss  ufton  «u^  ' 
transaction  as  this  would  be  litUej  or  np  more  than  would  his  th«^ 
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I  tiifi  ^xiBtiDg  JGagiuli  d^  italiag  it  in  rpiuid  puialHuqfi'  ^%  H§kt 
Ikmndred  miliions,  and  sapposing  ike  nation  to  be  n^fo  prpsp^ous 
iWMigh  to  ndeeoi  it  at  a  verjr  lapid  rate.    In  thi^  siipposition  the 
•BMHEBMrna  sania  akeady  paid  as  intexeal  upon  it  Mr«  pu^  out  of  tbe 
ywtion.    Sappaae,  then,  the  country  to  poiioto  a  dear  9urplui»  revenue 
oC  tweatT-five  miUiona  of  pounds  every  year,  applicable  as  a  sinking 
fund  to  the  liijuidation  of  its  debt,  it  would  yet  take  tkirty^twQ  y^rt  to 
esosplfite  the  ptooess;  and  with,  a    yearly  instalment  of  tw^ty^five 
— iV/iom  for  thirtyUwo  year*,  an  average  interest  of  sixteen  year*  would 
■till  remain  to  be  paid  before  the  debt  was  extinguished, — that  is  to 
a»y,  eiyki^  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  amount,  supposing  it  to  have  been 
hammed  originally  at  Eve  per  eent.  per  annum.    Such  are  the  probable 
sidvantagea  of  a  syston  of  borrowing  after  some  method  similar  to  that 
of  annuity,  as  compared  with  the  remilts  of  Binking  money,  borrowed  at 
fliaiple  interest,  and  trusting  to  the  ch^er  oi  accidents  for  repayment. 
A  second  advantage  now  oemes  to  be  considered^  and  that  is,  that,  be 
the  sacrifice  what  it  will,  it  folk  upon  the  ewietiny  generation  onily,  and 
mmnct  be  carried  farther  without  the  coneent  qf  the  next.    That  this  i# 
an  advantage  may  be  denied  by  those  who  assert  the  right  of  a  nation  to 
borthen  or  control  its  posterity ;  let  us,  therefore,  inquire  if  any  such 
right  oan  exist  in  reason  and  common  senae.    If  we  look  at  the  laws 
which  have  been  enacted  to  regulate  the  power  of  individuals  over  their 
^TD^petty,  we  shall  find  them  generally  averse  to  any  such  absolute  pontroL 
Aoeerdii^  to  the  English  law,  the  power  of  future  control  is  groatest  in 
tbe  ease  oi  real  property ;  and  yet  any  English  entail  may  be  brpken  by 
wnaeaat  of  all  the  parties  if  of  legal  age.*    In  cases  of  personal  property, 
the  power  to  regulate  the  deosent  is  curtailed  by  s  statute,  odoasioned  by 
•aingnlar  attempt,  under  the  will  of  the  late  Peter  ThellusscHi,  the  bankor, 
«h0  leH  his  large  penonal  {nnoperty — to  the  excluMon  of  his  heirs  inuiMdi- 
atdy  eaccfieding — ^in  trusty  to  accumulate  at  interest  until  it  had  rescfa^ 
•  oertaa  sum>  ^e  djspositkm  of  which  was  laid  down  in  the  wilL    This 
attfunjit  to  leave  not  only  what  a  man  had,  but  what  he  had  not,  was 
very  properly  s^  at  non^t,  and  the  will  set  aside  in  favour  of  jthe  im. 
aoe^ateheir.   In  the  case  of  life-dnterest,  the  income  of  the  estate  only  is 
liable  lor  the  debts  oi  the  owner  of  the  Ufe-interest,  and  that  only  dur. 
ing  the  period  of  the  owner's  life.    This  is  not  only  common  justicOj  but 
eoounon  sense  of  the  plainest  description ;  and  this  is  the  case  in  point, 
far  in  what  relation  does  a  whole  coifntry  stand  to  its  existing  posses- 
sors ?    Clearly  in  the  relation  ia  whi<^  a  landed  estate  does  to  ^  iadi- 
ridual  who  has  his  life-interest  in  it  only.    They  cannot  alienate  it. 
Hiey  may  expend  its  proceeds  during  the  term  of  their  natural  lives ; 
hut  their  power  as  a  nation  can,  of  neoesrity,  extend  no  further.    Who, 
nnAfss  it  were  the  Indians  who  sold  Pennsylvania  to  Penn,  ever  dreamed 
0i  a  fet^de  selling  a  country  to  another  nation,  and  ^pending  the  princi- 
pal?   Each  generation  then  has  a  life-^tereiit  in  the  soil,  and  nothing 
nwre ;  and  as  this  is  the  law  of  nature,  so  is  it  that  of  conmion  Boose. 
To  snpi^Qse,  then,  a  people  to  have  the  right  to  burthen  the  future  pos. 
sesBors  of  a  country,  upon  a  ^ea  of  neoeaaity,  is  to  suppose  that  a  man 
oan  have  a  right  to  mortgage  an  estate,  in  whidi  he  has  only  a  life- 
interest,  upon  a  plea  of  necessity.  And  what  apparent  necessity  can  justify 
the  absurd^  of  anticipating  resources  which  may  be  wanted  in  future  simi- 

•  Th«  detrimental  character  of  our  alwnTd  Scotti^b  vystem  of  entafls  hat  been  ao 
tleatly  cftablfalied,  tlist  we  leave  it  out  of  view. 
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d  Blenheim  wod  Ramilies  cost  five  or  bU  liuadwd 
id  not  have  been  pidd  for ;  ukd  Waterloo  hmm, 
I  the  bonfires  of  the  ne^^t  generatioD^  as  «oiiie 
iticipated  Dr.  Southey's  bfonfire  «n  the  siunmit  ••£ 
^by  setting  fire  to  it ''  the  dasy  b^«r0  the  fur  i" 
contrary  to  all  the  dictates  of  natural  justice^  vbst 
is  to  be  said  of  the  doetrine  that »  people  may  not  only  mort^^igethe  lands 
but  the  bodies  of  their  descendants-^^not  only  the  scdl^  but  the  fleeh  tmA 
blood  of  posterity  ?    To  this,  however,  the  system  of  rendering  poeterity 
liable  for  national  debts  extends  ;  for  how  is  either  the  interest  or  prin^ 
cipal  of  such  a  debt  to  be  raised  ?    Not  from  the  land  alonei,  but  ala» 
from  the  labour  and  skill  of  those  who  cultivate  the  land,  and  fron  the 
capital,  skill,  and  labour  of  those  who,  not  possessing  landed  propertjr, 
have  acquired  monied  possessions  and  commercial  wealth.    To  mertga^e 
the  souLs  and  bodies  of  millions  of  men  in  this  way,  to  say  te^  ikam, 
'*  the  tax^atherer  shall  come  to  your  hearths  for  ever ;  imd,  until  yma 
have  raised  the  required  tribute,  your  skill  and  your  labour,  your  brain 
atid  your  sinews  shall  be  ours,  though  you,  and  your  wives,  and  your  ohiL. 
dren  starve  for  it,*'  is  a  bondage  of  which  the  world  never  heard  before^ 
and  for  which,  the  epithet  "  Egyptian"  is  inadequate  and  tave.    In 
modem  times,  the  personal  liberty,  and  the  bond  fide  property  of  a  man, 
have  been  held  liable  for  his  debts,  but  not  the  persons  of  his  ehildve^ 
No  European  tyranny,  at  least,  has  ever  openly  atten^ted  this ;  for  tiiia 
would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  reduce  man  at  once  to  the  oondi- 
tion  of  a  slave.   What  is  the  slave's  condition  ?    It  is  this: — He  is  either 
provided  by  his  master,  who  compels  him  to  labour  and  receives  Ite 
fruits,  with  sudi  food  and  raiment  as  to  such  master  shall  seem.eufil. 
cient ;  or  he  is  allowed  to  preserve  to  himself  only  such  portion  of  hta 
labour  as  will  barely  admit  of  his  obtaining  food  and  raiment  £ot  himself. 
The  first  of  these  shocking  alternatives  is  the  best,  inasmuch  as  the  BMMrter 
or  overseer  looking  on,  and  seeing  it  to  be  his  interest  to  keep  the  slave 
in  health  and  vigour,  feeds  and  clothes  him  accordingly.    When  the 
masters  have  no  individual  property  in  their  slaves,  the  case  is  worseu 
So  is  it  with  nations  overloaded  with  debt,  and  with  exhausted  resoarees 
and  decreasing  revenues.    The  receiver  of  the  interest  of  the  debt  has 
no  individual  and  definite  property  in  the  bodies  of  any  of  the  indua. 
trious  and  productive  classes  who  are  compelled  to  toil  to  raise  it.    He^ 
therefore,  as  long  as  he  receives  it,  neither  can  nor  does  care  how,  at 
what  expense,  or  by  whom  it  is  raised.    He  does  not  see  the  proceso-*- 
periiaps  does  not  suspect  even  its  nature.    The  ruined  merchant  and 
starved  mechanic  are  nothing  to  him  as  long  as  their  places  are  supplied 
by  others  doomed  to  go  through  the  same  ordeidi    Nor  it  this  either 
exaggeration  or  sophistry ;  for,  strip  such  systems  of  a  few  artfully  mis. 
applied  phrases,  and  it  must  be  dear,  to  all  but  the  blind,  that  this  ia 
the  actual,  real,  and  most  astounding  condition  of  all  who  are  oondemned 
from  their  cradles  to  apply  the  best  part  of  their  labour  to  the  payaoenl 
of  debts  contracted  by  others.    It  is  the  description  of  an  extreme  case; 
but  this,  or  something  very  near  this,  was  the  case  of  the  French  pea« 
santry  and  bourgeoisie  under  the  old  monarchy.    The  result  is  known. 
To  take  all  the  real  property  of  the  country  from  its  possessors,  in  order 
to  liquidate  debts  contracted  by  their  fore^thers,  who  had  only  a  life- 
interest  in  it,  would  be  bad  enough.    But  were  even  this  done^Btill, 
though  they  might  be  ^*  ruined  men,"  as  far  as  property  gofiB,  4heir 
strength,  their  talentSj^—in  short,  their  capm^ity  to  labour  and  ao%uire 
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Ifjtken^tiiei^  be  a  nution  wbich  has  been  persuaded  so  to  act ;  if  there 
b0 1  nation  whkii  has  thought  it  right  and  consistent^  for  the  sake  of  its 
'^Jtttand^ieeeflBaay ''  wars^  to  leare  its  children  defenceless^  and  unable 
to  any  on  aiijr  war^  however  just  and  necessary ;  if  there  be  a  nation 
vkMi  has  not  hecfttated  to  load  its  descendants  with  a  debt^  the  interest 
ofirMcii  ^e  anmiid  national  produce  is  hardly  adequate  to  pay^  and  at 
tiM  tame  time  to  carry  on  the  gorernment  of  the  country  ;  if  there  be  a 
Mlitiliriileh  has  thus  placed  its  industrious  successors  in  a  situation  from 
vkiei  tbey  cannot  extricate  themselves  without  InBicting  misery  upon 
(itkn^er  in  which  they  cannot  remain  without  suffering  it  themselves  ;— 
if  A0r»  be  sveh'  a  na^n^  then  that  nation  has — ^whether  it  knew  or  did 
Ml  Iniaw' the  fuB  effect  of  what  it  did  when  the  unauthorized  bargain  was 
Birtfl  ■'  t#tiie  beet  of  its  power^  and  without  reserve^  sold  its  children  for 
daves  to  llie  suceessors  of  those  who  lent  the  money.  Its  posterity  are^ 
Hki  tiie  genii  that  came  and  bowed  down  to  Aladdin^  the  '^  slaves  of  the 
lai^"— the  bondsmen  of  those  who^  at  a  call^  could  produce  silver  and 
90U ;  and^  unless  some  scheme  of  equitable  adjustment  be  devised^  they 
■«•  mndn  so,  until,  by  some  eflFbrt  of  overwrought  suffering,  the  eharm 
beteipaled,  and  the  spell  broken;  until  the  pains  of  those  who  pay 
^■}is%  are' found  to  be  more  than  a  balance  for  the  pains  of  those  who 
K^tMSe  unjustly  to  receive,  and  the  bond  which  Folly  sealed,  shall  be 
««Ad  by  Desperation. 

If  His  delineation  may  be  thought  by  any  to  apply  to  our  own 
c*<My,  it  is  the  faillt  of  the  rulers  who  firamed  the  existing  system,  and 
■•••^  the  truth  which  dictates  the  description.  The  holder  of  the 
"^'w  is  not  responsible  for  the  reflection ;  and  to  the  door  of  the 
''9itl  statesman  now  no  more,"  and  his  worthy  successors,  must 
^Maodal  be  laid,  if  the  prophecy  of  one  of  his  arid  their  bitterest  and 
'HHl  talented  enemies  be  accomplished,  and  the  £nglish  funding  system 
niin  being  ''a  monument  of  wonder,  not  so  much  for  the  extent  to 
»W4  it  has  been  carried,  as  for  the  folly  of  believing  in  it." 


STATE  OF  "  THE  WEST  COUNTRY. " 

Tat-  tiaii^  hi  which  we  Kve  belongs  to  history.  It  is  for  the  instruction 
^^h^ugn  historian,  as  well  as  for  the  warning  of  the  infatuated  few 
*hs«iiid  tainly  oppose  their  petty  strength  to  the  progress  of  reform, 
^'ve  put  upon  record  a  sketdi  of  the  state  of  popidar  feeling  in  the 
*^«tQf  Beotbuid,  drawn  ftrom  personal  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
^iMt  secret  springs  that  regulate  its  movements— a  sketch  which 
^  it  least  aecuracy  and  impartiality  to  recommend  it.  The  circum- 
^^ssa  ia  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  populous  and  wealthy  district 
''■••fly  known  in  the  South  of  Scotland  under  the  familiar  designation 
•[^^  West  Country  " — a  district  comprehending  the  shires  of  Lanark, 
*^«len,  and  Renfrew,  the  northern  division  of  Ayrshire,  and  the 
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aMfthern  part  of  dtiiliagihin — ndiilrifced^viiigtlie  rrfifioMapewnwntinn 
under  tlie  last  StuarU,  ^0  first  exam^  in  Soottiidi  hifltarjr  of  Pcditkil 
UmoDB.  M  laait  we  know  no  iprtikati«B9  more  nearly  veien^linf  tbe 
'^fioeietiea"  of  tkatpedod.  Tloi  histpncal  reminiscettee  leeiiia  to  km 
in  it  something  typicaL  It  is  to  the  boroughmmigers,  Bke  ^e  song  of 
^'  willow.wilkfw"  haunting  poor  Desdemona  the  night  before  her  dosth, 
prophetic  of  their  coming  doom** 

Previous  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  memorable  deeUration  agsinit 
reform^  the  labouring  olasses<»  in  this  part  of  the  country^  had  rery 
generally  organised  themselves  into  bodies  for  mutual  protection  agunst 
the  eju^ions  of  their  employers,  and  for  the  purpeoe  of  more  eiscitasUjr 
urging  their  oomplainis  upon  the  notice  of  the  legislature.  At  fiist 
these  assodations  were  discountenanced  by  the  higher  and  midile 
classes,  as  unnecessary  in  thems^ves^  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  sf 
society ;  but^  in  proportion  as  the  general  hope  of  relief  irom  tazslioo 
at  the  hands  of  the  legisAature  abated,  and  the  dificnltles  and  eaibtr- 
rassments  of  the  middle  classes  increased,  they  began  to  be  regarded  ky 
the  wealthy  with  less  hostility.  The  opinion  rapidly  gained  gnmad, 
that  the  people  must  look  te  themselves  for  efi^ual  relief.  Psriis- 
mentary  Reform  became  a  favourite  with  many  who  before  were  Ito 
strenuous  opponents.  Just  at  this  moment,  when  old  optnioos  sod 
prejudices  were  giving  way,  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  touehiig 
men's  hearts  as  with  a  live  coal  from  the  Altar  of  Liberty, — ^iUfpiriBg 
new  hopes  as  to  the  destiny  and  happiness  of  our  raoe,-^^-impresiii%  «o 
all  a  profound  sense  of  the  power  that  lodges  in  the  people,  and  of  tie 
consequent  danger  of  driving  it  to  extremity,-<-«n4  oenverting  to  tk 
opinions  of  the  age,  not  only  all  who  before  were  waveiing,  but  iaaa  of 
tiumsands  who,  until  then,  had  never  awakened  from  tfacdv  dream  sf 
servile  cimfidenoe  in  the  most  n^acious  and  rnqpriBoipled  oligw<^1kit 
ever  usurped  the  government  of  a  nation. 

.  From  this  moment  the  middle  and  the  working  dooece  institetsd  • 
generous  rivalry  who  should  be  most  forward  in  conciUating  and  unitiig 
with  the  other.  Meetings,  both  public  and  convivial,  were  held,  irMi 
tended  materially  to  substitute  feelings  of  respect,  friendship,  and  matiul 
dependence,  for  eld  sentimjBnts  of  mistrust  and  defiance.  Pelilicil 
finions  and  reform  associations  sprung  up,  and  the  cry  for  reform  svdlad 
to  such  a  loudnen,  that  the  most  haughty  and  obstinate  man  of  bis  hgc 
was  obliged  to  bend  beneath  the  storm.  Convulsion  must  have  fotiewed 
tills  overthrow  of  the  Wellington  Administralion,  had  not  a  relonniiig 
Ministry  been  called  to  office  in  its  stead.  Earl  Grey's  official  pledge 
in  favour  of  reform  was  hailed  with  universal  delight.  Hie  peo^^ 
instead  of  looking  to  their  own  unaided  efforts  to  effect  their  widies, 
had  their  hopes,  their  resdution^  their  energies,  concentrated  in,  end 
bou^d  up,  with  the  constitutionaHy  appointed  executive,  and  were  tli*^ 
withdrawn  from  the  wild  whirlpool  of  revolution.  How  devotedly  tk 
peofde  have  supported  Ministers  in  their  plan  of  r^orm,  let  their 
conduct  at  the  late  general  election,  their  magnanimous  postponement 
of  many  a  cherished  wish,  in  order  to  prevent  division  on  the  BsAnw 
BilU— their  disinterested  support  of  the  Administration  against  treacheiin 

*  The  author  might  have  added^  that  the  Kingdom  of  Fife,  in  its  day  another 
strong  hold  of  Presbyterianism,  is  at  present  bristling  all  over  with  political  nnion^ 
much  after  the  &^on  of  the  West.  In  Nithsdale  and  Galloway,  **  Coekburn*! 
Path/*  and  tl^e  Olm.Kens,  Te*iich6  the  cry  of  Reform. — Et>. 
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aQ4  4fffffn>^f^  tiiat  would  otherwise  hmve  been  ineormoitntmble^-^tb w 
patiaooe^  pfae^vliiflBS^  and  imwearifed  yigiknce^  decUra.  Wiih  the 
coulee  of  events  public  feeling  has  assumed  a  more  determinate  aspect^ 
and  popular  oiganiaation  a  more  perfect  shape ;  and  both  iMve  at  present 
exiled  into  a  fixed^  ^^Btinct^  and  tangible  character. 

Threaglanit  the  West  of  Scotland^  nearly  the  whole  of  the  middle^  and 
a  very  great  portion  of  the  npper^  are  cordially  united  with  the  labouring 
irlisnfMi  of  society,  in  the  determination  to  see  the  measure  of  Reform 
pwposed  by  Earl  Grey's  AduMnistration,  carried  into  effect.  To  acconk. 
pUdi  thie^  they  are  prepared  to  quail  at  no  danger,  to  shrink  from  no 
responsbility;  aware  that  if  it  fail,  consequences  must  ensue  infnitely 
more  dreadful  than  any  that  can  resalt  from  even  overstrained  efforts  to 
<ensnie  its  sueeese.  It  is  certain,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  present  Reform 
Bill  mg$m  miscarrying  in  the  House  of  Lords,  eitiier  through  the  iiw 
trignee  of  faction,  or  the  over-^elicaey  of  Earl  Grey  on  the  subject  of 
creating  new  Peers^  we  should  have,  in  the  West,  a  general  movenent 
ef  a  rery  formidable  nature,  tacitly  improved  of  and  supported,  if  not 
openly  and  ai^vely  participated  in,  by  at  least  nine^tMiths  of  thie  whole 
p^pufetioB.  The  organization  for  snch  a  movement  is  complete.  The 
great  towns,  such  as  Glasgow^  Paidey  and  Greenock,  have  thieir  Trades' 
Unions,  Political  Unions  or  Reform  Associations,  each  perfectly  aware  of 
what  all  the  others  are  about,  and  ready  to  co-operate  whenex^er  cir- 
cunistances  may  call  upon  them.  There  are,  moreover,  either  existing  io- 
dependenUy  or  in  connexion  with  these,  innumerable  minor  unions  in  every 
village  and  district  tiirou^^ut  this  densely-peopled  tract,  whose  aptitude^ 
oi^anization,  and  fearless  alacrity,  may  be  best  illustrated  by  a  refe. 
renoe  to  the  admirable  order  of  the  immense  nnipbers  which  have  lately 
attended  the  vsriovs  processions  got  iq>  from  time  to  time  at  different 
poinilt^  either  to  da  hononr  to  his  Msjesty,or  to  distinguish  the  more  i». 
portent  crisis  in  the  progress  of  Reform.  The  r^idity  with  which 
.caroannicatiops  drcnle^  ainong  tiiese  bodies>  and  the  eleetrie  q»eed 
with  whichj  on  any  emeigency,  a  whK^  district  could  be  made,  as  it 
were^  to  fpring  at  once  upon  its  feet>  may  be  inferred  fr<mi  the  fact, 
that,  on  any  occasion  when  news  is  anxiously  expected,  the  villages 
and  districts  remote  irom  a  post-office  station,  employ  runners  to  wait 
the  arrival  of  the  mail  at  the  nearest  points ;  by  this  means  obtaining 
Intelligence  almost  as  speedily  as  a  mail  driving  diredfy  to  their  re. 
epective  localities  could  bring  it.  Nor  should  it  here  pass  nnrietioed, 
that,  mthin  Glasgow  and  its  immediate  vicinity,. a  body  of  SO/M)&  meri, 
.pecfoptly  OEganixed,  and  by  no  means  di^^osed  to  take  fright  at  their 
«wn  or  other  pelade's  fdiadows,  could  be  gathered  tcgether — ^if  not  in 
''heavy  mardiing  order,"  at  least  in  something  like  it, — ^in  the  very 
short  fijMuse  of  nine  or  ten  hours . — ^Those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  qaes- 
tion  this  assortion  will  do  well  never  to  give  occasion  for  proving  its 
nscnncy. 

Perfect  as  is  the  organization,  and  strong  as  is  the  political  fbeUng 
.existing  over  the  West  of  Scotland,  we  do  not  believe  that  even  in  the 
^veiat  of  the  Reform  Bill  being  again  defeated,  thene  will  be  any  i^[>peal 
made  to  physical  force,  unless  provocation  to  that  sltemative  be  given 
by  the  military  and  other  instruments  of  power.  Were  this  attempted, 
an  immediate  collision  with  the  military  and  whoever  supported  Ui.em, 
wotild  be  neither  feared  nor  shunned ;  fbr  the  people,  since  the  days  of 
Q^  barricadef  in  Paris  and  Brussels,  h»ve  acquired  confidence  in  their 
own  strength.    If  left  to  themselves,  however,  they  wo^ild  prefer,  and 
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universally  adopts  the  more  peaceable,  yet  equally  effective  plan^  o^  re- 
fusing to  pay  fUl  taxes  excepting  by  distraint ;  aware  that  this,  without 
the  waate  of  one  drop  of  blood,  would  bring  their  oppressors  to  a  stand- 
still in  a  very  few  months.  The  general  resolution  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  perfectly  constitutional  resource,  in  preference  to  more 
violent  and  sanguinary  measures,  is  characteristic  of  the  intelfigpence 
that  now  distinguishes  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  to 
which  our  statements  have  reference,  and  proves,  at  the  same  time^  how 
vain  is  the  hope  either  to  cheat  out  of  their  rights,  or  aigue  out  of  their 
<^inions,  a  people  so  far  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  social,  political, 
and  moral  justice* 

It  only  remains  to  be  added,  that  the  slow  progress  of  the  measure  of 
Reform,  prolonging  the  feverish  distrust  and  restlessness  of  the  public 
mind,  has  struck  industry  and  trade  with  a  paralysis.  How  can  a  man 
pursue  his  work  in  quiet  when  momentarily  expecting  the  roof  to 
come  down  crackling  and  crashing  about  his  ears  ?  Many  of  the  former 
enemies  of  the  Bill  have  at  last  saen  the  truth  of  this,  and  begin  to  yelp 
and  clamour  most  vigorously  fw  ite  enaetmeiit  into  a  law.  Earnestly 
do  we  press  these  signs  of  the  times  upon  the  notice  of  aU  enemies  of 
the  people's  rights.  If  they  will  not  yield  to  the  imposing  array  of  de- 
termined  men  ranged  under  the  banner  of  Reform,  let  them  shew  some 
mercy  to  the  discomfited  nerves  of  their  quondam  friends,  '^  Though 
the  governor  be  firm,"  let  "  the  father  relent." 


AN  ESSAY  ON  KISSING. 

KisBoro  is  a  delica^  subject  and  must  be  handled  accordingly w—^Kisaes 
•re  of  various  kinds.  There  is  the  kiss  infantile,  and  the  kiss  parental^ 
the  kiss  friendly,  the  kiss  amatory.  Sec,  &c.  We  exclude  from  our  cata- 
logue the  Judas  kiss — a  perversion  of  the  nature  of  the  institute^  which* 
even  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  awful  depth  of  impiety  with  whjch 
the  designation  associates  it,  can  only  rank  with  that  class  of  crinaeB, 
the  bare  attempt  to  name  which  palsies  the  tongue. 

First  in  digiiity  is  the  kiss  parental.  This  kiss  is  witnessed  in,  ite 
purest  and  most  amiable  state  in  young  mothers, — ^matrons  so  little  faded 
from  the  free  maiden  bloom,  that  the  stranger  hesitates  in  what  class  of 
feminity  to  rank  them.  They  have  the  rich  blushing  grace  of  the  vir^n, 
and  her  coy  timidity,  most  like  to  the  caresses  of  a  greyhound,  inginuat- 
ing  fondness  by  approaches  of  serpentine  grace,  yet  ready  to  bound  away, 
startled  even  by  an  anticipated  response.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  soft- 
ness we  are  aware  of  a  growing  dignity — a  statelier  bearing — a  prouder 
consciousness  and  self-possession,  not  yet  developed,  but  throwing  herald 
beams  before  it.  A  being  such  as  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  hend&^ 
over  her  first  child  with  a  love  which  no  created  being  but  herself  can  ever 
fe^  for  another— «o  intense,  so  pure,  so  utterly  devoid  of  selfishnesa— 
bathing  its  cheeks,  chin,  eyes,  and  brow^  in  a  flood  of  kisses^  is  a  picture 
which  earth  cannot  surpass,  and  heaven  scarcely  equal.  If,  at  timea^^fi 
thought  of  self  do  cross  her  devotion,  it  is  but  a  slight  tinge  of  v^mity^ 
80  graceful  as  to  lose  every  alloy  of  littleness  that  attaches  tp  fhe 
feeling.  '  T 

The  kiss  parental  also  includes  that  of  the  father.  If  it  be  less  beau- 
tiful, less  winning  than  that  of  the  mother,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  mere 
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''Cod  Weas  thee,  my  boy'r 

So  glad  at  thid  as  lie^  w«  cannot  be, 

;    I     Ml      but  our  njoiciiig 
At  nothing  can  bet  more* . 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  kiss  parental,  unmixed  with  any 
associations.  It  assumes,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  aspect  of 
nbfimjty.  It  Is  easy  to  picture  how  the  mother's  instinctive  love  must 
grow,  in  the  event  of  a  worthy  object,  with  every  succeeding  yeai*,— 
how  the  beautiful  or  manly  form,  the  warm  generous  heart,  and  the 
^Tiok  bearing  must  heighten  and  ennoble  her  affection.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  the  full  extent  of  a  mother's  agony,  when  deprived  of  such 
u  object  '^  My  son,  my  son,  my  beautiful,  my  brave !"  Rachel  weep- 
ing orer  her  infants,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted,  because  they  were 
not,  is  t  faint  type  of  such  a  desolation.  Yet  there  have  been  mothers 
•Im),  when  their  country  or  their  faith  called  for  the  sacrifice,  could 
!tamp  I  burning  kiss  on  their  son's  brow,  and  motion  him  forth — ^there 
''M  no  voice,  nature  so  far  asserted  her  supremacy — ^to  the  battle  or 
to  the  stake. 

[^un  we  to  a  less  mournful  subject,  the  kiss  amatory.  On  wirMiiig 
this  word,  we  feel  our  breast  fluttering  beneath  a  clogging  weight  of 
^^,  jttst  as  it  did — ^we  care  not  to  say  how  many  years  ago.  It  is  a 
■^'•nge  and  a  beautiful  thing — ^first  innocent  love.  There  is  that  in 
|eiBale  beauty,  that  delights  merely  to  gaze  upon ;  but  beware  of  look« 
ing  too  long.  Th^  lustrous  black  pupU  contrasting  with  the  white  of 
th«  ef  e  and  the  camated  skin, — ^the  clear  placid  blue,  into  which  you  see 
^•^,  down  into  the  very  soul, — the  deep  hazel,  lustrous  as  a  sun-lit 
•^J^Mo,  seen  through  an  opening  in  its  willowy  banks, — all  may  be 
P'^  upon  with  impunity  ninety-nine  times,  and  the  hundredth  you  are 
^  gone  man.  On  a  sudden,  the  eye  strikes  you  as  deeper  and  brighter 
^  ever ;  or  yon  fancy  that  a  long  look  is  stolen  at  you  beneath  a 
^looping  eyelid,  and  that  there  is  a  slight  flush  on  the  cheek, — and  at 
••*•  you  are  in  love.  Then  you  spend  the  mornings  in  contriving 
'pBlogies  for  calling,  and  the  days  and  evenings  in  playing  them  off. 
^^^  you  lay  your  hand  on  the  door  beD,  your  knees  tremble,  and  your 
^"w*  feds  compressed ;  and  when  admitted,  you  sit,  and  look,  and  say 
'^*^^,  and  go  away  determined  to  tell  your  whole  story  the  next  time. 
^  gees  on  for  months,  varied  by  the  occasional  daring  of  kissing  a 
*"*«  whh  which  she  presents  you— perhaps  in  the  daring  intoxication 
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of  !•▼«  wftfting  H  tow«vis  her;  or  hi  mi  «Se«t«tloii  of  tto Qais«t*«q40^ 
JriMoling  witii  mock  beroie  eiwpliMig  to  kin  her  Jiand  in  silbctoi  j«M  f 
aad  tlM  nexfe  liaio  70ft  ifaeot  with  liBr»  boUi  ate  flUAelf  and  reimwsd  •» 
over.  Till  at  last,  on  some  annotieeable  day,  when  yon  find  ymxmki 
akmo  with  the  lady,  yo«  fiiHe  mnawaree  Mi  herfaand  hi  yeuM^  a  yMi^ 
ing  thndder  croeees  her,  and,  ymt  know  not  how,  die  k  hk  yma  aittv, 
and  yoa  preea  mpon  her  Hpa  delaijred  but  not  witldield 

A  loBf  ,  long  kin,  akiMof  7oiithaadloT& 

The  kias  eonjugal  is  of  a  eeverer  east  of  beavty.  Darini^  the  fine 
years  of  matrimony  it  approaches,  aecordag  to  dreonwtaaMsee  asd  the 
diq^oectiona  of  the  individuals,  to  the  ^araeter  of  the  kiss  aaaatofjr* 
Othdlo^  when  he  rejoins  his  "  fair  warrior"  at  Cyprus,  is  still  all  tte 
lover,  Fwr  a  tioM  his  bliss  is  speeshless ;  but  as  soon  aa  he  finds  worda  >■■ 

If  1  were  now  to  die 

*Twere  now  to  be  moet  happy ;  for  I  fesr 

My  8oal  hath  her  content  bo  sbtolute 
V  That  not  another  comibrc  like  to  tbit 

^  Suceeedf  in  unknown  &te« 

Imogene's  meditations  upon  the  kiss  of  wU^  her  cruel  step-mother  has 
defrauded  her,  though  less  intensely  passionate,  have  still  inore  in  them 
oi  the  lever  than  Uie  wift : 

I  did  not  take  my  leave  of  kim,  but  had 

Moet  pretty  thinga  to  uy :  ere  1  could  tell  him 

How  I  would  tkhik  on  him,  at  certain  hours, 

Such  thoughts  and  inch ;  or,  I  could  make  him  fwear 

That  she  of  Italy  thouM  not  betray 

Miae  interest  and  his  honour ;  er  have  charged  him 

At  the  sixth  hour  of  mom,  at  noon»  at  midnigkty 

T*  encounter  me  with  oriaoni ;  (ior  then 

I  am  in  Heaven  for  him ;)  or  ere  I  could 

Give  him  that  parting  kitt,  which  I  had  a^  *^ 

Betwixt  two  charming  wonti,  comet  in  my  flither  ; 

And^  like  tiie  tyraumraa  breail^ig  of  the  north. 

Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing. 

It  is  in  Coriolanus  that  we  find  the  pride,  depth,  and  glory  of  the  kiss 
of  wedded  love  best  exemplified.  In  the  Volscian  camp  he  at  first  afifeots 
to  receive  his  wife  and  mother  coldly.  ''  These  eyes  are  not  the  same  I 
wore  in  Rome."    But  nature  will  not  be  gainsaid  : 

Like  a  dull  actor  now 
I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out 
Even  io  a  fall  diagraoe.     Beet  of  my  flesh 
Forgive  my  tyranny ;  but  do  not  say, 
For  that,  '<  Forgive  our  Romans.'*    Oh,  a  luss 
Long  as  my  exile — sweet  as  my  revenge  1 
Now,  by  the  jealous  Queen  of  Heav*n,  that  kiss 
I  carried  fh>m  thee,  dear ;  and  my  true  lip 
Hath  virgiuM  it  e*e»  since. 

The  kiss  friendly  is  extremdy  graceful  among  giris.  Among  men  ws 
oannot  endure  it.  Great  rough.bearded  carles  slavering  each  other,  is 
eaoagh  to  turn  one's  stomach.  For  this  reason,  and  because  we  caaee'ia 
it  a  deeacration  of  ^e  ordinance  to  make  a  woman's  Hps  oonmm  ta 
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ef«7  ttnf  eQSMMv^  Hr^  mf  «T«ne  to  the  ^^  aalvie/'  (ufling*  tke  woi^ 
IB  ill  old  KfigHflii  adeepia^n^)  widak  stffl  remnns  Ifca  Moattonied  ttodt 
ofgtmuyin  mme  pttCa  of  the  GontmeaA.  ^'  What  you'Te  touched  yes 
■if  take." 

Ttee  four  «re  the  principal  species  ef  kiaoeo  all  the  rest  heiaag  mere 
cMdMaeligai  or  Tarieties  of  them.  A  practical  treatise  en  kissing  w«iuld 
ktd  OS  iato  a  wide  ft^  ef  diseussioii ;  bat  we  regard  this  essay  as  stand* 
ii^  in  the  same  relation  to  sudi  a  dissertation  as  Euclid's  Elements  to  a 
eesne  of  physical  and  mechanical  science.  Sach  a  treatise  is  still  a  desi- 
demtom,  altiiough  valuable  and  plenteous  materials  are  scattered  through 
tks  fiterature  of  Tarions  nations.  Among  the  most  important  sources  of 
JHfaimBtioft  to  whidi  we  may  refer  our  readers,  are— Anacreon,  Sappho, 
aad  Lm^us,  among  the  ancients ;  the  Sacontala  among  the  Orieiitals ; 
tmi  tlM  dialogue  between  Orlando  and  Rosalind,  together  nith  that 
bff  sea  Pa^staff  aad  Doll  Tearsheet  among  the  modems.  In  condu. 
riea,  we  hare  only  to  remark,  that  the  state  of  the  science  of  kissing  in 
anj  nation  may  be  assumed  as  a  pretty  accurate  standard  of  its  civiUza- 
tioo.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Tonga  Islands  know  neither  the  practice 
osr  a  name  for  it.  In  Greek,  the  various  kinds  of  kissing  have  as  many 
Aiitiaetive  designations  as  the  various  kinds  of  epicuies  in  French. 


TRUE  CAUSES  OF  THE  LATE  INSURRECTION  OF  THE 
SLAVES  IN  JAMAICA. 

Tan  Sbvdiolders  are  at  their  old  tricks  again.  There  has  be^n  an  insure 
rseCaon  among  the  negroes  in  Jamaica ;  and  the  Baptist  missionaries  are 
«f  eoiiFie  to  blame !  It  does  indeed  seem  a  little  inexplicable  to  us,  on 
^  lide  of  the  water,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  find  the  followers  of 
thrt  leet  the  meekest  and  most  inoffsnsive  of  the  foikwers  of  Christ, 
thst  ^ktf  dHHild  change  their  character  so  entirely  the  moment  they  set 
ImC  ia  the  West  Indies,  and  become  firebrands,  and  stirrers  up  of  sedition. 
It  sesoM  still  more  strange  that  the  evidence  brought  against  them  diould 
W  »  HghUy  credited.  The  driver  on  an  estate^  idiile  prisoner  among 
the  insurgents,  is  told  by  a  girl,  that  she  had  been  told  by  a  man,  that 
•  Baptist  preacher,  who  had  left  the  island  some  time  before,  was  off  the 
oiHt  in  a  Spanish  vessel,  sending  messages  of  encouragement  and  advice 
tetei  former  flock ;  and  makes  affidavit  to  this  efi^ct,  after  he  regains 
Ui  liberty.  On  the  strength  of  this,  the  Jamaica  pepper  grows  hotter 
tksa  ever ;  and  nothing  is  talked  of  but  the  '^  fine  hanging  woods  of 
Trchwny  and  St.  James's.'* 

(^■accountable  though  these  things  may  appear  at  first  sight,  we  think 
**  can  read  the  riddle.  **  There  is  a  daily  beauty  in  the  lives  of  the 
Misriiiiisiies  that  do^  make  ugly"  the  (we  use  a  mild  term)  somewhat 
'^ddsss  lives  of  the  planters  and  their  tools,  who,  of  course,  bear  a 
P"^!)  towards  them.  Again,  the  worthy  whip-masters  of  Jamaica  are 
^  present  at  <Mice  fri^tened,  mortified,  and  angry.  They  are  fright- 
^•^  and  not  without  cause.  They  are  mortified  to  find  that,  after  all 
^^  late  Idustering,  they  owe  their  lives  and  property  to  British  bayon« 
^  They  ave  angry  (lUce  all  other  raUeiud  beings)  at  every  thing^^ 
wUhout  eaase— because  tfa^  have  been  annoyed.  In  this 
■ipar,  they  are  like  tiie  rick  baby  beating  its  nurse  ;  ot,  liker 
k  UduBg  his  dog  out  <^  the  room  because  himealf  i« 
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stinkiiig.    TKey  are  f^»d  to  have  an  opporiunitf  of  wreaking  their  ob. 
jectlees  spite,  aod  paying  off  some  old  scores  at  the  same  time. 

Now^  we  have  idways  thoi]^t  it  a  charitable  action  to  remonstrate^ 
albeit  with  a  fool^  when  he  was  making  himself  too  absurd ;  and  are  even 
yet  Quixotic  enough  to  attempt  to  wash  a  blackamoor  white.  Our  readen, 
therefore^  will  not  be  so  much  surprised^  as  they  otherwise  might/  to  see 
us  attempt  a  remonstrance  with  the  little  gingery  despots  of  our  sugar 
-  gardens.  And  here  do  we  abandon  our  assumed  tone  of  levity,  and  in 
sober,  downright  earnest,  not.  as  flatterers,  yet  as  better  friends  than 
they  are,  request  the  attention  of  all  who  have  the  least  share  in  the  guilt 
of  denjring  liberty  to  their  fellow  beings,  to  a  plain  and  true  story.  We 
undertake  to  demonstrate  that  the  late  insurrection  of  the  slaves  in 
Jamaica  has  been  the  work  of  the  planters  themselves  ;  and  we  under, 
take  to  do  this  upon  their  own  evidence. 

We  venture  the  assertion  upon  these  grounds:— The  planters  continued 
to  treat  their  slaves  with  harshness, — ^they  refused  to  ameliorate  their 
condition,  or  to  enforce  the  laws  which  have  been  enacted  in  their 
favour  — «nd  they  shut  in  their  face  the  door  of  emancipation  in  per- 
petuity.  Having  thus  stung  the  wretches  to  the  quick,  they  set  them 
the  example  of  threatening  to  vindicate^  what  they  dumed  as  their  own 
rights,  by  arms ;  and  they  took  no  precautions  to  guard  against  the 
danger  their  injustice  had  incurred. 

In  regard  to  the  first  charge,  we  are  continually  told  that  the  oondi. 
tion  of  the  slaves  has  been  of  late  much  improved.  Something  of  trath 
there  may  be  in  this,  though  certainly  not  to  the  extent  they  would  have 
us  believe.  But  this  also  must  be  taken  into  account,  that  every 
concession  to  the  negroes  has  been  most  reluctantly  and  ungraciously 
yielded.  The  planters  contended,  as  long  as  they  could,  for  the  main, 
tenance  of  every  abuse  which  they  now  take  credit  for  abolishing.  They 
never  relinquished  one  iota  of  their  power  until  it  was  wrested  from  their 
reluctant  grasp ;  and  they  uniformly  made  its  loss  a  plea  against  all 
further  concession.  Their  conduct  towards  their  slaves  was  palsied  in 
98  fair  colours  by  themselves  and  their  abettors,  when  Clarkson  fir^ 
raised  his  voice  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  as  it  is  now.  Upon  their  tes- 
timony we  can  place  little  reliance.    Let  us  look,  therefore,  to  facts. 

One  strong  piece  of  evidence  on  this  point,  is  found  in  the  workhi*uM<* 
lists,  published  in  every  West  Indian  paper.  The  workhouse  in  t^ie 
place  where  slaves,  convicted  of  any  offence,  are  sent  to  expiate  H  J»y 
hard  labour  and  extra  stripes.  It  is  also  the  place  where  every  per^»n 
of  colour,  suspected  of  being  a  runaway  slave,  is  detained  until  he  ii^ 
claimed,  or,  in  the  event  of  no  master  appearing,  sold,  as  we  would  say 
of  a  horse  in  this  country,  *'  for  his  keep."  This  is  one  inveterate  source 
of  abuse  and  oppression.  Slavery  is  presumed,— the  person  apprehende<J 
is  bound  to  establish  his  freedom.  He  must  produce  a  written  attesta. 
tion  that  he  is  free,  or.  the  evidence  of  his  liberator.  Thus  :-^"  St.  Ann's 
Workhouse,  September  21,  1831 — James  Williams,  a  Creole,  five  feet 
nine  inches,  slim  made,  black  complexion,  says  he  is  free,  but  has  no 
docuinent  thereof" — '<  St.  Elizabeth's  Workhouse,  October  4,  1831— 
Thomas  Francis,  a  likely-looking  young  n^ian,  says  he  is  free,  and  a 
native  of  Bermuda ;  that  he  came  to  this  island  in  a  vessel  called  the 
Lucy,  Captain  Phenix.  His  story  is  evidently  a  fabrication,  as  he  bean 
indubitable  marks  qfhis  being,  or  having  been,  a  slave"  Same  f^ace  and 
date :  *'  Frances  Davey,  a  middle.«aged  woman,  black  complexion,  and 
is,  or  affects  to  be^  unable  to  stand  erect,  and  has  naacks  of  cuppiog  on 
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lier  Vr^ast. "  She  kad  in  her  poaseasion  d  pafts  to  go  where  she  choi^,  unfH 
a  manumisswn  shovJd  be  made  aut,  and  signed  Robert  DaUison,  *Green 
Uhnd,  S^cr — '^  SI.  Tbomas  in  the  Vale  Workhouse,  October  &,  1831 — i 
/ames  Daris  a  Creole  toy,  says  he  is  free  ;  (hat  his  uncle,  WtUiam  DaHk, 
•  fret  hiaek  man,  Kingston,  knows  him  to  be-  free,  and  that  his  mffther, 
Hsria  Rickett^,  Hves  at  Port  Mary,"  Enough  of  this  sickening  exhibit 
ti<m  •£  tyrannr.  It  lay  in  our  way,  jniid  we  eouM  not  omit  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  shewing  wHh  what  jealous  eare  the  liberty  of  tHe  negro,  and  all 
vho  share  his  blood,  is  gxtarded  in  Jamaica. 

The  immediate  reason  why  we  requested  attention  to  the  lists  Is  this 
—■Uut  the  descriptions  of  the  persons  of  the  slayer  contained  in  them^ 
mply  justify  our  scepticism  as  to  the  humanity  of  their  treatment  and 
tie  attention  paid  to  their  health.  Ktinning  our  eye  along  them  we 
cootiniially  meet  with  passages  like  the  following : — '^  Edward  Cha^e, 
hu  marks  of  flogging  on  his  back,  and  the  marks  of  a  cut  on  his  fore* 
bead  ;**  '^  George  Williams,*  marks  of  punishment  on  his  shouldeirs  f* 
" Dary,  a  Mungola,  marks  of  flogging  on  shoulders,*"  "  James  Smith, 
iMrks  of  severe  flogging  on  his  back  ;**  "  Quaco,  marks  of  recent  punieSi. 
J»«it  on  his  back  ;"  "  John  Browne,  flogging  marks  on  shoulders."  Nay, 
w  deficate  is  the  discernment  of  the  superintendents  in  the  matter  of 
•ofging,  that  we  sometimer  find  the  entry,  "  marks  of  public  punish- 
Bwnt."  But  tibia  is  not  all :— scarcely  one  of  these  unfortunate  crea- 
tnrw,  but  we  find  in  his  description,  ^'  left  foot  ulcerated,"  or  "  two  of 
hif)  right  toes  are  lost,  the  great  toe-nails  and  the  same  foot  are  ulce- 
ratfd,"  or  "  her  left  shoulder  is  ulcerated,"  or  "  marks  of  cuts  on  his 
hm4s  and  legs,  his  fingers  are  contracted,  and  his  left  foot  turned  out- 
^irfs,"  or  "  a  large  scar  on  the  right  side  of  the  fV)rehead,  and  his  right 
foot  much  enlarged  with  an  ulcer,"  or  "  fbnlid  on  thp  toAd  side  in  a  very 
Wrilitated  state  from  a  sore  on  his  head,"  or  "  left  thigh  wasted  and 
knee  distorted,"  Upon  these  entries  we  offer  no^  comment  saye  this, 
^  i^^e^  marks  tod  these  sores  are  alike  the  product  of  man's  mercUese 
^flifr^hot  the  necessary  consequence  6f  mere  poverty  and  wretchedness. 
TH  expre^ons  quoted  are,  every  one  of  them,  copied  verbatim  fiwti 
<mp  refk's  workhouse  lists  in  the  Jamaica  Rrtyal  Gazette.  We'  might 
eanlr  li^ve  doubled  them,  and  they  are  rathef  under  than  »bove"th« 
••TT^tre  smounf  of  distressing  piietures. 

H'H  farther  llarhl  w  tbrown  upon  the  treatment  to  which  negroes  rtre 
'^J'H-ted,  by  those  m6ofceries  Of  justice  which'  are  *o  daringly  played 
' '.  w'nenever  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  f^ie  slave  i^  attempted  to  be 
'  f'mred.  The  few  examples  w^  subjofn  are  ttlken  rm-  ft^oht  tfie  re^wrt 
^  «nr  friends  of  emanci]^ation>  but  from  ^  pape*  publfshe*  in  the  Wefit 
hA\e% — published  by  persons  interested  in  the  coiitinuanfee  of  th^  slave 
"^fm,  and  its  zealous,  bull}'ing,  and  brutal  idvocfates. 

I.  On  the  6th  of  June,  1831,^  Humphries,  the  HeHd  stfrraVit  of  tk  ta^etti, 
'•iccTOed  at  the  Police  Office',  Kingston,  of  punishing  a  bo^.  With  undue 
^^n'lij,  on  a  Sunday.  The  accuser  ^' heard  a  sound  of  yery  hettty  bldws ; 
*ey  were  repeated  to  about  the  mimber  of  twenty,  before  th*  pCFl*^!!  Od 
*ho«i  they  were  inflicted  screamed  ;  when  the  boy  commenced  s<»*etiitf- 
^  te  pomshment  was  increased,  and  continued  for  several  minutes ; 
*•  eriet  of  the  negro  were  so  distressing,  thaft  one  ^eritlerimir  kJft  ttie 
'Xiw  IB  disgust ;  anotii^  remarked  to  the  inflictor,  *'  that  he  seemed  fo^ 
W  tikii^  yery  effectual  means  to  drive  away  cu^tomet^s/'  Th^  aboused 
^  **  that  he  had  only  given  the  boy  haliF-<udo«eh' licks  with  a*oow-«rttfn, 
*»rt  his  jacket  and  trDnsers."    The  accttser  w«s  reKdV  te  swear  th*t 
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there  were  at  least  thirty-nine  blows^  and  these  he  had  heard  at  a  great 
distance.  The  boy  was  produced^  and  declared  that,  having  been  de- 
tained while  on  a  message,  Humphries  had  ordered  a  negro  to  flog  him : 
'^  He  flog  me  well ;  then  Mr.  Clark  say  he  no  half.flog  me,  and  take  the 
cow-skin  himself  and  flog  me  very  much."  .  The  accused  here  exclaimed, 
"  You  lie,  sir,"  and  was  not  checked  by  the  bench.  The  boy  was  ordered 
to  withdraw  with  a  medical  man,  who,  on  his  return,  said  the  boy  was 
'^  not  in  the  slightest  degree  injured,"  Humphries  was  dismissed  with 
a  reprimand, /or  yfo^^tn^  the  boy  on  the  Sabbath, 

II.  On  the  94th  September,  1831,  a  Court  of  Protection  was  formed 
at  Kingston,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  case  of  a  boy  who  had 
been  severely  lacerated  by  his  mistress.  The  boy  was  exhibited  in  open 
court,  "  and  no  one,"  says  the  Royal  Gazette,  "  could  view  the  markg 
on  his  body  without  shuddering."  Mr.  Tyrell,  who  saw  the  boy  shortly 
after  he  was  punished,  described  the  state  in  which  he  found  him,  as 
*'  revolting  to  human  nature."  *^  Delicacy  forbids  the  publication  of  par. 
ticulars,"  says  the  Gazette.  ^'  The  mistress,  Madame  Popotte  Dijeine, 
admitted  that  she  had  purchased  the  cow.skin  and  licked  the  boy  round 
the  loin3.  She  expressed  no  contrition.  The  question  being  put,  whether 
there  was  a  case  for  prosecution ;  the  Board  divided — six  in  the  affimuu 
tive,  and  six  in  the  negative.     The  chairman  **  considering  it  was  a 

*  matter  that  ought  to  be  fairly  investigated"  gave  the  casting  vote  in  favour 
of  prosecution.  The  c&se  was  subsequently  handed  over  to  the  City 
Solicitor  for  the  Crown;  and,  from  that  day  to  this,  we  have  been 
unable  to  trace  it  further. 

III.  On  the  ^th  of  November,  1829,  Mr.  Taylor,  attorney  of  James 
B.  Wildman,  owner  of  the  Low.Ground  estate  in  the  parisli  of  Clarendon, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  overseer,  impounded  some  stock  belonging 
to  Kenneth  M' Donald,  proprietor  of  North  Hall.  M'Donald,  in  revenge, 
ordered  two  of  his  slaves  to  flog  Eleanor  Jame«»,  a  slave  belonging  to  the 
Low-Ground  estate.  His  command  was  executed  in  a  manner  which  drew 
from  those  cognizant  of  the  case,  the  epithets,  '^  barbarous,  inhuman, 
atrocious."  The  woman  was  taken  by  one  of  her  master's  book-keepers 
before  a  Mr.  M'Leod,  a  magistrate.  According  to  the  bookkeeper's 
story,  Mr.  M'Leod  refused  to  examine  the  woman,  and  sent  her  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles  to  complain  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace.  According 
to  Mr.  M'Leod's  own  story,  *^  he  told  her  to  take  up  her  clothes  that  he 
might  see  the  wounds ;  she  took  up  her  clothes,  but  as  he  saw  no  marks 
of  recent  flogging,  he  thought  she  had  not  raised  her  clothes  sufficiently, 
and  told  her  to  raise  them  higher,  which  she  did  ;  he  still  could  discover 
no  marks,  except  some  of  a  former  flogging,  and  as  he  was  gmng  on  a 
journey,  he  thought  it  best  to  refer  her  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace."  In 
AprU,  1830,  the  case  was  brought  before  a  Counsel  of  Protection  ;  which, 
'^  Resolved,  That  the  subject  matter  of  complaint  is  not  properly  oog. 
nizable  by  the  Counsel  of  Protection,  but  that  the  owner  of  the  slave 
has  his  remedy  against  the  person  or  persons  inflicting  such  punishment ; 
if  a  slave  or  slaves  by  indictment  in  the  Slave  Court ;  and  if  by  a  free 
person  or  persons,  by  indictment  in  the  Quarter  Sessions  or  Grand 
Court."  The  reason  why  the  case  was  not  held  cognizable  by  the  Couosel 
is  excellent, — ^the  person  causing  the  slave  to  be  punished  was  not  her 
master.  In  January,  1831,  the  two  slaves  who  flogg^  the  woman  were 
indicted,  but  acquitted  on  their  master  coming  forward,  and  dedaring 
that  they  had  acted  by  his  orders.  The  only  persons  then  on  the  island 
who  had  been  present,  were  Macdonald's  wife  and  some  slaves,  whose 
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eridenoe  was  not  admigsible  againtt  a  white  ;  of  course^  no  proceedings 
eonld  be  Instituted  against  the  delinquent.  A  complaint  was  presented 
to  the  governor,  who  remonstrated  with  the  Vestry  of  the  parish,  but 
witbeut  effect. 

i  V.  One  more  instance  of  the  legal  ju^ling  played  off  upon  the  slaves 
— 4yf  the  villanous  ''  keeping  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  and  break- 
ing H  to  the  hope,"— -and  we  have  done  with  this  part  of  our  subject : 
Robert  Aird  died  in  1819,  leaving  fourteen  slaves  and  other  property.—* 
His  executor,  Robert  Fairweather,  was  directed,  after  satisfying  all  his 
creditors,  to  emancipate  the  whole  of  the  slaves.  This  he  neglected  to  , 
perform  tiU  he  was  brought  into  court  in  October,  1831.  It  was  proved 
tlist  the  testator  had  died  possessed  of  property  worth,  at  least,  £^0, 
iBdependent  of  the  slaves.  It  was  proved,  that  from  1804  up  to  1831, 
ne  judgment  was  open  against  the  deceased.  The  executor  pleaded  that 
the  testator  had  directed  him  to  purchase  a  piece  of  ground  and  divide 
it  among  the  slaves ;  maintaining,  that  until  this  had  been  accompli^ed, 
they  had  no  right  to  their  freedom.  This  defence  was  over-ruled  as 
MvoloQS.  He  next  produced  a  judgment  taken  against  the  estate  of 
the  deceased,  by  his  (the  executor's)  own  son  for  £180.  It  was  found 
to  wmnt  the  mark  of  the  Record  Office ;  and  was,  consequently,  held  to 
be  inadmissible.  Four  of  the  slaves  had  died  in  the  interim.  The  jury 
Ibond  the  executor  guilty,  ''  Damagee  7^d"  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  same  month  which  witnessed  the  return  of  this  righteous  ver- 
dict, saw  a  slave  condemned  to  perpetual  confinement  in  the  workhouse, 
for  absronding  six  months  from  his  master's  service. 

We  request  the  most  thorough-going  supporter  of  our  West  Indian 
sjvtem  of  slavery,  to  read  these  narratives, — ^told  as  matters  of  course 
9tnd  e very-day  occurrence  by  the  slave-holders  themselves — and,  after 
thia^  we  dare  him  to  deny  the  vile  despotism  exercised  by  the  whites 
OTvr  their  Wctims.  It  appears  from  their  own  admission,  that  blacks, 
who  have  given  no  offience,  may  be  treated  with  wanton  cruelty  to  spite 
their  masters ;  it  has  been  proved,  that  the  same  men  who  can  outrage 
aU  deoency,  when  a  mal-treated  female  sues  for  redress,  become  even 
finicaBy  decorous,  when  there  is  a  possibility  of  veiling  from  the  public 
eye  a  boy's  sufferings ;  it  has  been  proved,  that  so  common  are  blows  and 
seottrgings,  that  weals,  scars,  and  ulcers,  have  become  the  badge  of  all 
the  negro  tribe;  it  has  been  proved,  that  the  negro  may  be  juggled  out 
oi  his  freedom  with  impunity ;  it  has  been  proved  that  there  is  no  court 
that  win  grant  the  slave  redress  against  the  white. — ^But  there  is  yet 
mere  behind.  It  is  not  enough  that  our  colonists  prepare  for  their 
black  brethren  a  hell  upon  earth,  they  must  also  confer  upon  it  as  much 
of  eternity  as  is  in  their  puny  power. 

With  the  most  eager  inveteracy  have  the  planters  protested  against 
every  recognition  of  a  common  humanity  in  the  negroes.  Earnestly  and 
unrelentingly  do  they  struggle  against  every  concession  that  justice 
claims  for  them.  They  will  not  even  allow  them  the  honour  of  being 
called  tlie  King's  subjects.  Mr.  Lynch  remarked,  that,  '^  in  the  despatch, 
labourers  were  no  longer  termed  slaves,  but  his  Majesty's  subjects.  He 
Rented  that  they  were  his  Majesty's  subjects.  His  Majesty  had  sold  them 
(?)  to  others,  and  he  could  not  ask  taxM,  or  levy  troops  from  them.*" 
On  the  same  evening  that  these  sentiments  were  propounded  in  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  Jamaica,  Mr.  Beaumont  brought  forward  his  motion, 

•  Jamaica  House  of  Asw mMy.  Debate  on  the  Governor's  Meswjre,  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 28,  irr*.i. 
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that  slaves  should  be  allowed  to  purchase  their  Ubevty.  Wheo  it  <iunr 
to  a  division^  Mr.  Beaumont  and  Mr.  Watkins  were /the  only  meimhm» 
who  voted  in  the  aftnaative.  These  sayings  and  dopiga  of  the  flMst 
wealthy^  inflnential,  and  intelligent  inhabitants  of  that  coloay^  are  a  eiie- 
ful  coiamentary  upon  certain  dark  passages  in  the  veaolatioDs  passed  at 
the  various  parish  meetings  last  sommttr.  One  and  all  of  them  dedace 
that  they  are  anxious  to  prepara  the  slaves  for  emancipatioa  ';  bwt  oae 
and  all  of  thma  express  their  heUef  that  ta  deprive  then  of  slave  lahow 
would  be  to  render  their  lands  and  machinery  useless  and  valueleas;.^  It 
is  hard  to  reeencile  sentiments  so  contradictory.  The  avowal,  hov*> 
ever,  that  Uiey  hold  tlieir  slaves  to  he  beyond  the  protection  of  the  law, 
and  that  they  would  not  take  any  steps  ta  admit  th«m  withia  it,  shews 
that  the  first  averment  was  merely  made  in  pitv  to  the  prejudioes  ef 
Englishmen*  They  were  unwilling  to  startle  ourSreak  minds.  But,  in 
truth,  that  state  to  which  they  have  reduced  the  blacks  they  are  deter* 
mined  to  perpetuate. 

Beally,  on  looking  bade  at  the  grounds  of  complaint  we  have  gwe 
over,  it  does  not  appear  tiiat  thewe  is  any  necessity  to  search  further  for 
the  occasion  of  the  late  revolt.  We  have  already — and  we  use  the  wovdB 
deliberately  and  of  forethought,  as  the  expression  of  an  opinion  at  which 
we  have  arrived  after  careful  inquiry  and  refieetioa — said  enough,  not  to 
palliate,  but  to  justify,  the  negro  rebellion.  Say  what  we  may — prostrate 
as  much  as  we  please  of  our  common  sense  and  human  feeUiig  at  the 
throne  of  interest  and  self-will — still  every  man  must  acknowledge  tlmfc  a 
state  of  slavery  is  an  unnatural  condition.  While,  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  quiety  we  acknowledge  a  right  of  property  in  the  inanimate  and  brute 
creation,  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  understand  how  one  man  caa, 
upon  any  pretext,  lay  claim  to  the  ownership  and  use  of  the  sinews  of 
another.  The  law  of  property — ^that  great  compact  upon  which  aU  oivil 
society  is  based — allows  me  to  use  my  superior  skill,  knowledge,  and 
activity  to  d^ude  my  neighbour  (so  that  force  or  fraud  be  not  emplojied) 
of  every  thing  but  his  bodily  and  mental  powers, — and  he  must  aoqoiesse. 
But  hia  physical  frame— -«o  incomprehensibly  united  with  his  raental-r-is 
his  inalienably.  He  may  not  transfer  the  property  in  it  to  another,  with- 
out himself  sinning  against  the  first  law  of  nature ;  he  may  not  be  de» 
prived  of  it  by  external  coercion,  without  being  grossly  and  unpardonably 
wronged.  However  silken  the  bands  whiph  bind  him,  he  owea  it  to  him- 
self — to  that  mysterious  Power  which  gave  him  being,  the  moment  he 
awakens  into  intellectual  life,  to  burst  them  asunder ;  and  this  right  is 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  trenched  upon,  when  cruelty,  and  mockery, 
and  all  the  oppression,  which  despotism  can  invent,  have  made  the  iron 
of  slavery  enter  into  his  soul,  and  sting  him  to.  madness.     The  actions 

•  The  petitien  of  the  colonial  delegates,  assembled  at  Barbadoes,  says: — ^"The 
iahaUtauts  of  these  colonies,  or  tbeit  ancestors,  have  expended  considerable  suns  of 
nMncQT,  not  only  in  the  purdiasf  of  ^l&y^  but  of  lan4s.  buildinfa»  machinery,  stock, 
implements,  and  utensils  of  husbandry,  which  without  the  labour  of  the  $lave  WRoyidhe 
rendered  of  no  valuer  and  any  indemnity  ma^e  to  the  colonist  should  embrace  all 
and  every  species  of  property. *'  It  requires  a  face  beyond  that  of  Joseph  Surfaoe 
(«  moral  to  the  last")  to  insert  what  follows  in  the  same  document  '.—"Your  peti- 
thmen  pny  leave  to  represent,  that»  £y  their  ejbrte  ie  improve  tke  cmdMiom  ofth 
tl^me  thty  have  aJreadjf  raieed  him  Jar  above  the  original  etate  o/barbariam  $  that  th^ 
have  placed  him  in  the  poteeseion  of  comeakative  comfort  ;  that  thet  hone 
invested  him  with  PKiYi'LEGEs  AitD  immunities,  and  that  they  are  graduallt 
j*roeeedinff  to  qualify  him  for  a  larger  participation  in  the  advantages  ef  civ^zed 
/j^."— Mercy  on  ns  1  M^r  Longbow  lied  terrifaly,  lint  nothhif  like  this. 
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tD  which  kis  frenzy  prompts  him  run  parallel  to  the  instigations  of  his 
natttc^  aeiiaa  of  lught^  and-  faf^loo  hitn  ea  to  Tietory«  The  arm  which 
strikes  £&t  fi^edom  is  hallowed  under  every  eiromnstanee. 

Bat  we  pledge  ourselves^  in  addition  to  the  fact,  that  the  iron  boiadage 
o£  o«r  slave  eolonies  justified  its  victims  bursting  frimi  it  in  wrath^  to 
sinw  that  the  clamours  of  the  planters  themselves  instilled  into,  their 
seris  the  belief  that  a  mighty  nation  had  decreed  their  freedom-^that  the 
aeeertioo  of  certain  rights  by  the  planters,  at  all  hazards,  set  the  negroea 
the  ezaaiple  of  vindiiiatifig  their  liberty  with  their  own  right  hands — ^that 
the  deafness  of  the  planters  to  the  yell  of  the  coming  storm,  audible 
to  every  ear  but  their  own,  pretented  them  frt>m  guarding  against  it. 

In  FehtvLBjry,  1831,  delegates  from  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  Demerara  and 
EBse^iiibe>  Domiliica,  Grenada,  Nevis,  St.  Kitt's,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  met  in  the  first-mentioned  colony,  and  agreed 
upen  addresses  to  the  King  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  a  memo, 
rial  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  all  of  these  it  is  assumed, — that  the 
eeatinviUion  vf  slave  labour  is  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the  colo- 
nies ;  that  to  alMTogate  it  would  be  an  interference  with  the  rights  of 
priraite  property  ;  and  that  measures  were  in  progress  for  infringing  this 
rightj  On  the  16th  of  August^  in  the  same  year,  ''the  Merchants, 
Planters^  and  others,  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Tobago,"  assembled  in 
the  Ceart  Hoase  of  Scarborough,  declare, — '^  That  we  have  heard  with 
diamajr  and  appr^eiision,  that  it  b  in  contemplation  to  emancipate  the 
Be^ro  ^aves  in  this  island,  without  gliding  any  compensation  whatever 
le  the  individual  so  to  bcT  deprived  of  his  property."  About  the  same 
time  Nevis  transmitted  an  address  to  the  King,  couched  in  more  mode* 
rate  terms,  but  insinuating  the  same  belief.  But  in  Jamaica  the  clamour 
wae,  if  ^oasibley  more  kmd,  bitter,  and  incessant  than  dteivfiere.  Meet^ 
inga  were  held  is  every  parish,  long  sp^ehes  were  made,  fierce  retohi*. 
tions  passed,  aad  piAilished  repeatedly  in  different  papers.  The  whole 
island^  indeed,  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  bore 
BO  unapt  resemblance  to  an  ant-hill  in  a  state  of  alarm — a  dense  multi- 
tude ni  fierce,  little,  assiduous  creatures,  hurrying  hither  and  thither, 
tAmhlingaver  each  othea*,  ejecting  little  jets  of  veaom,  and  biting  at  all  and 
BMMiry.  Still  the  burden  of  their  song  was,  that  a  faction  in  the  House 
ef  CoBHtoBs,  aided  hnd  abetted  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  had  in  con- 
teoaplaction  to  force  certain  legislative  and  fiscal  regulations  upon  thd 
irianda,  which  must  necessarily  woric  their  ruin  ;  and  still  in  the  van  of 
tiieae  tyvannieal  enactments  Was  placed  th^  bugbear— ^immediate  and 
onoonditional  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 

But  the  declarations  of  our  valorous  drinkers  of  Sangaree,  and  our. 
#ifln  ef  black  hides,  did  not  stop  here.  There  were  to  be  "  wars  and 
ronionrs  of  wars."  At  the  meeting  of  the  parish  of  St.  Qeorge,  it  was 
reeolved,  among  other  things, — "  That  no  lAw  or  power  can  justly  de- 
porlve  OS  of  our  rights,  and  we  ^ould  ill  deserve  the  name  of  BritoBi, 
did  we,  by  non-resistance,  allow  our  properties  to  be  wrested  from  us, 
till  ooMPKKSATiON  is  fixcd  and  provided,  and  mad^  available  •  *  *  ♦ 
thsft  possessing,  as  we  do,  Britidi  feelings  mad  honour,  we  here  pubHcly 
dadare,  that  we  will  never  submit  to  the  spoliation  of  our  property, 
without  a  spirited  and  desperate  resistance ;  *  *  *  That  this  parish 
wyi  thterMkf  oo-^^rate  with  the  other  parishes  in  forming  a  union  for 
ihe  preservation  of  the  colony.  See."  The  meetiag  in  the  parish  of  St. 
.Ann's  is  called  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  coiisideratioti 
"  the  means  of  forming  a  colonial  union,  that,  by  a  simultaiieoua  and 
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united  effort  of  the  whole  colony,  00  eonoeniimted  in  govenMnent  and 
action,  we  may  hope,  under  ProYideace,  to  preserve  our  Hrei  and  ppo. 
perties."  The  petitioners  of  Manchester  get  positively  pathetic— ^leak 
of  ^'  perishing  with  honour,"  ^^  casting  a  halo  round  their  memories," 
and  **  dying  martyrs ;"  and  conclude  with  the  doughty  declaration,—- 
that  ^'  even  their  enemies  may  live,  and  have  cause  to  repent  of  their 
unnatural  and  sanguinary  conduct."  The  meeting  in  Clarendon  paridi, 
which,  with  something  approaching  to  antithesis,  denominates  its^  ^  a 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants^  slaveholders  and  freeholders,"  speaks  yet 
more  plainly : — '*  Resolved,  that  in  furtherance  of  these  views,  our 
representatives  in  Assembly  be  requested  to  support  any  measure  brought 
forth,  for  the  establishment  in  each  parish  of  a  permanent  militia ;  and 
that  we  will  cheerfully  not  only  do  our  duty  therein^  but  contrUmte  to 
their  maintenance."  These  resolves  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  rest 
passed  throughout  the  island.  We  need  only  add,  that  the  House  of 
Assembly  was  taunted,  in  full  convocation,  by  one  of  its  members,  for 
having  talked  so  many  years  of  resistance,  without  having  taken  any 
steps  towards  effecting  it. 

The  warlike  propensities  of  our  islanders  did  not  vent  themselves  in 
words  alone,  there  were  demonstrations  also.  The  militia  inspections 
were  noticed  and  dwelt  upon  with  even  more  than  the  usual  emphasis. 
The  Cornwall  Regiment  of  Horse,  the  Weotem  Interior  Regimeiit  of 
Light  Infantry,  the  St.  Andrew's  Regiment,  with  its  artillery  and  rifle 
rompanien  ;  the  regiments  of  St.  Mary's  and  St.  John's,  and  St.  Dorothy's, 
Clarendon,  Manchester,  and  Kingston ;  the  hardy  mounraineers  of  St. 
Andrew's, — all  met  with  at  least  thor  due  meed  of  praise.  Then  tiiere 
were  balls  and  dinners,  where  toasts  were  given,  and  ^'  patriotic  members' 
reminded  of  their  duties  to  the  Colony,  and  '*  independent  electors ''assured 
of  the  devotion  of  their  <'  manly  representatives."  In  short,  every  one 
was  as  valiant  and  confident,  as  fine  weather,  drink,  the  admiration  of 
pretty  women,  red  coats,  white  feathers,  military  music.  Mid  firing  ef 
blank  cartridge  could  make  him. 

Now  we  put  it  to  the  common  sense  of  any  man,  even  though  he  isay 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  a  planter,  to  say  what  must  have  been  the 
effect  of  these  proceedings  of  the  year  1831,  upon  the  minds  of  the  slaves? 
They  were  told  that  Great  Britain  had  determined  to  make  than  free, 
but  that  their  masters  were  resolved  to  intercept  the  boon.  They  were 
taught  by  the  language  of  these  same  masters,  that  the  question  must, 
in  all  human  probability,  be  determined  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  They 
learned  from  the  ostentatious  mustering  of  the  militia  regiments^,  ^ 
numerical  force  with  which  they  had  to  contend.  Leaving  entirely  out 
of  view  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  slaves  have  learned  to  read,  and  do 
habitually  peruse  the  Gazettes,  the  Africans  are  proverbial  for  curiositj, 
and  little  likely  to  close  their  ears  aiid  eyes  to  the  marchings  and  ooun. 
termarchings,  the  speechifyings  and  grumblings  of  their  masters.  The 
more  vague  and  desultory  their  information,  the  more  likely  to  exdte 
exaggerated  hopes.  If  the  planters  of  Jamaica  had  wished  to  stir  up  s 
rebellion,  they  could  not  have  managed  the  affair  more  admirably  than 
by  thus  leading  the  slaves  to  believe,  that  England  had  demanded,  and 
was  ready  to  tiglit  for,  their  freedom  ;  and  by  vapouriug  about  a  war  with 
the  mother  country,  which  heeded  their  threats  as  little  as  a  mastifi 
**  couched  in  grim  repose"  does  the  yelping  of  a  lady's  spoiled  lap-dog— 
to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  pregnant  symptoms  of  commotion  among  the 
blacks. 
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These  were^  indeed,  portentous  enough  to  rouse  the  attention  of  any 
one  but  a  West  India  planter.  So  early  as  the  end  of  July,  it  was  assert- 
ed in  the  Cornwall  Courant,  that  the  slaves  in  one  comer  of  the  island 
were  in  full  expectation  of  obtaining  their  liberty  at  Christmas.  In  the 
beginning  of  September,  the  incendiary  began  his  work  in  Cornwall,  and 
the  negroes  on  the  neighbouring  estates  were  remarked  to  be  unusually 
remise  in  their  exertions  to  extinguish  the  flames.  About  the  same  time, 
repeated  fires  broke  out  in  Kingston,  accompanied  by  circumstances 
sftrongly  indicative  of  design.  The  Montego  Bay  Gazette  informed  us 
on  the  15th  of  October,  that  a  report  of  serious  disturbances  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Ann,  (which  afterwards  proved  unfounded)  had  induced  the 
mnthorities  to  order  out  the  parish  militia  on  permanent  duty.  In  the 
oooTse  of  December,  the  coshering. among  the  slaves  was  known  to  the 
everseers  of  almost  every  estate  in  the  parishes  of  St.  James  and  Tre- 
lawny.  Yet  the  executive  government  was  kept  in  utter  ignoranco 
of  the  fact  till  the  twenty-second  of  December.  The  overseers  were, 
in  several  instances,  taken  prisoners  by  the  slaves.  The  parish  custodes, 
the  magistrates,  and  militia,  were  surprised,  and  obliged  to  retreat 
before  the  insurgents,  to  gather  together  in  small  bands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defence,  or  to  retreat  into  Montego  Bay,  until  the  regular 
troepa  arrived  to  support  them.  The  men,  who  a  few  months  before, 
had  been  wielding  the  lash  over  their  slaves,  and  daring  the  whole 
power  of  Britain  to  free  them  if  it  could,  lay  now  scattered  and 
irresolute  at  the  mercy  of  their  despised  bondsmen.  Thus  has  an- 
other authority  been  added  for  our  conviction,  that  the  slaveholders  of 
the  West  Indies  would  not  be  sure  of  their  lives  and  property  for  an 
instant,  but  for  the  support  afiFbrded  them  by  British  bayonets.  And 
in  addition,  a  most  instructive  contrast  is  held  out  to  our  view  in 
die  kinguage  of  the  slaves  and  their  masters.  The  latter  cried  out  "  to 
take  as  few  prisoners  as  possible,"  and  gloated  with  savage  ecstasy 
over  the  prospective  strangulation  of  the  innocent  Baptists.  The  former, 
scarcely  in  one  instance,  hurt  or  insulted  their  prisoners,  until  some  of 
their  friends  had  fallen.  One  of  their  leaders  expressly  declared,  "  That 
he  did  not  wish  to  take  away  the  life  of  any  person  who  did  not  stand 
between  him  and  his  rights." 

These,  then,  are  the  facts  regarding  the  last  servile  war  of  Jamaica. 
Our  only  surprise  is,  that  it  has  spread  over  so  narrow  a  district,  and 
been  so  easily  crushed.  It  was  not  the  work  of  any  class  of  missionaries, 
further  than  this,  that  they  have  contributed  to  enlighten  the  minds  of 
the  blacks,  and  that  every  step  in  knowledge  unfits  a  man  for  slavery. 
To  evade  this  danger,  the  planters  must  shut  their  slaves  out  from  access 
to  every  source  of  information,  however  trivial.  The  true  cause  of  the 
insurrection,  is  the  unnatural  and  unjust  character  of  every  social  system^ 
of  which  slavery  forms  a  part.  Such  a  state  of  society  is  entirely  arti- 
ficial, and  can  only  be  bolstered  up  by  props,  as  unnatural  and  revolting 
as  itself.  The  history'of  every  country,  where  a  portion  of  the  population 
is  in  a  state  of  slavery,  is  but  one  continued  recurrence  of  periodical 
revolts  like  the  present,  accompanied  by  bloodshed,  conflagration,  and 
military  excesses.  The  slaves  feel  an  indelible  hankering  after  liberty,-— 
are  goaded  on  by  the  cruelties  of  their  masters, — are  put  down  with 
the  strong  hand,  and  remain  quiet  till  the  first  and  more  vivid  impressions 
of  their  defeat  are  effaced.  The  whole  system  is  essentially  rotten,  and 
costs  more  in  the  constant  repairs  that  are  necessary,  than  would  sufiice 
to  erect  a  permanent  and  substantial  fabric  in  its  stead.     The  legislators 
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end  exeisutive  of  »  sieve.  sUte,  are  like  mem  ttiuidixig  on  the  yiekBog 
deals  Qi  a  wono-OBten  floor,  busied  nailing  fririi  timber  orer  the  h<itea 
through  which  their  predecessors  have  disappeared. 

Urgently  do  we  request  the  attention  of  all,  who  in  this  country  or  the 
West  Indies  have  any  concern  in  pierpetuating  Uie  abuse  of  slaveiy  to 
these  considerations.  In  this^  as  in  every  important  step  in  Hfe,  delay 
is  death.  The  upholding  of  the  slave  system  costs  this  country  immense 
sums  annually^  while  the  islands  in  which  it  exists,  are  so  many  laaar- 
houses,  where  rot,  year  after  year,  hundreds  of  her  bravest  tre<^.  As 
we  share  in  the  guilt,  so  do  we  share  in  th^  punishment.  The  upheld, 
ing  of  the  slave  system  keeps  the  West  Indian  proprietor  in  a  constant 
fever  of  suspicion,  anger  and  terror.  His  whole  existence  is  devoted 
to  a  ^^sffit  at  hazard,  in  which  health,  the  b^st  feelings  of  the  heart, 
and  often  life  itself,  are  squandered  away  in  the  greedy  hope,  that 
aome  precarious  throw  may  bring  him  wealth.  Here,  too,  may  we  trace 
the  hand  of  a  superintending  and  retributive  Providence.  The  contra, 
vention  of  the  laws  of  nature  places  the  perpetrator  in  a  state  of  constant 
suffering,  the  undoubted  and  necessary  consequence  of  his  own  trans, 
gressipn.  The  only  measure  that  can  give  security  and  permanoit  peftce 
to  the  West  Indies,  is  the  immediate  and  unconditional  aboHtion  ef 
slavery.  "  Prepare  the  slaves  gradually  for  emancipation  V*  In  otiier 
words,  do  not  allow  your  boy  to  go  into  the  water  tiU  he  haa  learned  ie 
swim,  '^  Give  the  planter  compensation  !"  Bven  were  it  not  true  that  Eng:. 
land  has  paid  more  than  half  the  purchase-money  of  his  slaves,  he  ought 
•to  thank  us  for  ridding  him  of  so  bad  a  bargain.  They  cost  him  more  to 
j^eep  them  quiet  as  slaves,  than  the  property  he  claims  in  them  is  worth. 


A  LAWYER'S  PREAM. 

To  ileep..p«rdiance  to  dream— 
Ajt-CMoe^  tb«  rkbl 

Every  age  has  been  marked  out  from  amongst  its  fellows,  by  some  dia- 
iinguishing  appellation.  That  in  which  we  live  will  be  known,  in  after 
times,  as  "  The  Age  of  clubs,"  while  its  battles  and  its  books,  its  religions, 
revolutions,  and  reforms,  will  figure  only  as  so  many  episodes,  to  fill  up 
the  crowded  pages  of  our  future  historians.  The  destinies  of  England 
are  now  ruled  by  clubs,  which  form  a  vast  representative  asaembly,  from 
which  society  receives,  with  willingness,  its  laws.  Each  town,  eadi 
class,  has  its  Albions,  or  its  Alfreds ;  there  is  not  a  hamlet  in  the  country 
1>ut  boasts  of  its  occasional  re-uQions,  where,  perhaps,  under  some  more 
modest  roof,  politics  and  porter,  wbiggery  and  whiskey,  dimly  shadow  forth 
the  aristocratic  glories  of  Brookes',  or  of  Boodles',  where,  perhaps,  seme 
village  Crockfordj  though  with  diminished  returns,  strives  to  aUure  the 
heedless  hodman,  by  inducements,  certes  not  so  great,  but  equally  im- 
pisingj  as  those  which  overcome  the  prodigal  peer  at  the  famous  eeta* 
blishment  in  St.  James's. 

In  our  own  "  gude  tQwn,"  I  have  th^  honour  to  ra^k  myself  in  the 
lists  of  a  club,  entirely  composed  of  members  of  that  mi^iity  lirnh* 
the  La,w.  We  are  no  gamesters,  as  ..— -^  are.  We  console  our- 
selves, however,  in  the  abse^ce  pf  the  dice-box,  by  the  decanter.  We 
pluy  roulette  alone   in  our  reelings  homeward,  while  rovge  et  noir  is 
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^arreetly  pictured  forth,  only  in  the  oorre^Kmding  Colours  of  our  visages 
aod  our  vestments.  Freed  from  the  harass  of  the  "vrinter  laeesion,  the 
l^  of  March  is  the  day  of  our  great  anniversary.  Then  do  we  spend 
the  night,  not  ^'  in  converse  of  deep  philosophy,"  \mt  in  wassail  and  in 
vine-^''  In  the  red  cup  that  crowns  (query  drowns)  our  memory." 
Tho  song,  the  je^,  most  frequently  at  the  expense  of  some  re- 
nowned and  unfortunate  litigator,  pass  round  the  joyous  board,  while 
some  successful  aspirant  whispers  in  his  neighbour's  ear  the  tale  of  a  for* 
innate  and  a  feeful  campaign,  counting  over,  like  a  reaper  after  hafi. 
rest,  or  more  properly,  perhaps,  like  a  thief,  after  having  bound  the 
true  man,  the  produce  of  his  professional  spoliations,  while  all  foil 
not  to 

"  Tell  o^er  the  tales  ef  many  a  night  of  toil, 

And  marvel  where  they  next  «haU  seize  a  spoil : 

No  matter  where— the  agent*8  care  he  this — 

Thein — to  believe  no  prey  nor  place  amiss.*' 

Our  last  anniversary  was  probably  the  fullest  meeting  in  our  annals  ; 
but  a  melancholy  gloom  seemed  thrown  around  us.  Old  and  esteemed  good 
jokes  passed  off  unregarded ;  even  though  Apollo— Magnus  Apollo  him. 
self-^bent  his  bow  with  his  usual  felicity  and  force,  the  shafts  fell  un- 
heeded and  harmless  to  the  ground.    Even  the  wine  made  no  impression, 
and  it  would  appear,  as  if  we  had  swallowed  the  corks  and  not  the  con. 
tents  of  unnumbered  bottles,  so  buoyant  and  obtruding  our  sorrows  had 
become.    The  appalling  fact  oozed  out  at  last, — ^the  season  had  been  a 
failure,  and  the  seed  for  future  crops  appeared  to  be  withered  at  the  core. 
It  u  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  men,  so  familiar,  through  life,  with  the  elu- 
cidation oi  causes,  should  endeavour  to  trace,  to  its  true  source,  the  origin 
of  this  dreadful  diminution  of  professional  remuneration.  Cholera  had,  for 
awhile,  to  bear  the  malediction  of  the  meeting,  the  attack  lamely  led  by 
one  who^  forgetting,  in  the  ardour  of  the  chase,  the  proper  divUicn  of  la- 
bour, appeared  not  so  much  to  jump  as  to^^  towards  the  object  of  his  en- 
mity. The  extension  of  national  temperance  had  the  honour  of  a  damning 
notice  from  a  huge-boned  man,  **  fat,  i'  faith,  and  corpulent" — whose 
enormous  potations  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  unity  of  his  practice  with  his 
pvinciples.    The  march  of  intellect — ^that  rogues'  march,  amongst  our 
kbourers,  Imdowners,  and  commercialists,  was  adduced  by  a  parchment 
faced  honumculus,  who,  in  doleful  accents,  recounted  the  fearful  fall- 
iag  off  of  productive  Pleas,  and  provincial  recdmnoendations.    The  opi- 
nion, however,  of  an  aged  and  atrabilarian  anatomy,  on  whose  withered 
front  Blight  be  read  the  mark  of  that  self-slayer  Corruption,  seemed 
to  carry  the  weight  of  the  majority.     In  a  long  diatribe,  he  vented  forth 
his  anger  agaii)st  Reform,  to  which  akme  he  attributed  the  sinking  lucre 
of  the  law,  ^leacing,  l^  the  appvopriate  apologtie  of  the  goose  and  the 
vAdmi  e^,  the  interrupting  dissent  of  two  eminent  political  assistants, 
(my  fat  friend  and  ,)  who  chuckled  ^ver  the  recent   spoils 

of  a  northern  contested  election.  At  an  eariy  hour  we  broke  up,  when 
each,  with  hia  head  fuH  of  wine,  and  his  heart  full  of  despair,  strove 
vith  tortuous  perplexity  to  accom^sh  *'  the  hovae  and  the  home  that 
owned  him." 

At  mine  a  bladng  hearth  awaited  my  arrival.  Brooding  o'er  the 
long  catalogue  of  the  nij<ht*8  adventures,  with  indifferent  avidity, 
I  sei^d  upon  the  nearest  work  whith  lay  on  my  table.  Drawing  my 
(^r  towards  the  fire,  and  putting  my  feet  on  the  fender,  I  proceeded 
to  unfold  its  ample  pages,  which  bore  for  a  title  the  foUowing  awful 
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^pelktftMi^  ''  A  Bill  (as  amended  by  the  Committee,)  to  amfiod  ibe 
reprceeniaiioii  of  tke*  people.  Sec  &o,"  There  seemed  something  so 
odd  in  the  coimndence  between  this  chance  selection  and  the  evening's 
conversation,  that  I  determined  to  re^penise  it.  More  in  sorrow  tteui 
in  anger,  I  waded  through  its  various  preliminary  clauses,  and  condnd- 
ing  condemnatory  sdiedules.  ThroWing  myself  back  in  despair,  a  kmg 
train  of  disagreeable  images  floated  belbre  my  disturbed  imagination.  The 
whole  beautifully-proportioaed  and  profitable  machinery  of  paper  votes^ — 
the  snug  brotherhood  of  boroughs,  places,  profits,  and  pensions,  tew 
gether  with  all  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  mighty  meiid»er- 
mongering,  cozening,  and  corruption,  aU  my  poor  little  ones  of 
schedule  A,  at  one  fell  swoop  torn  off  from  the  roll  of  our  glorious  con. 
stitution!  A  lawyer's  occupation  gone!  Boroughs  huddled  up  with 
diires  in  indecent  and  unwilling  union,-*-constrained  connexion  oi 
uncongenial  counties, — ^the  ancient  splendour  of  royalties  forced  into  the 
democratic  arms  of  upstart  and  mushroom  manufactories,  or  perchance 
for  ever  blotted  out  from  the  map  of  political  power, — viewing  aU  these, 
I  wept  for  my  unh^»py  country.  Musing,  like  old  Mortality,  on  this 
pain^  record  of  a  goodly  army  of  martyred  greatness,  a  heavy  sleep 
onrereame  my  maudlin  sensibilities,  and  disclosed  to  my  astonished 
**  mind's  eye  "  a  new  host  of  frightful  representations. 

Methought  I  had  bent  my  steps  towards  St.  Giles's.  On  the  way  up, 
I  was  particularly  struck  by  ^e  altered  appearance  of  every  thing 
around  me.  A  new  freshness,  a  new  health  and  contentment  seemed  to 
glow  in  the  coimtenances  of  our  mechanics,  while  a  teeming  commerce 
iq»peared  transacting  at  every  counter,  behind  which  stood  the  pleased 
and  prosperous  shopman,  whose  windows  displayed  a  list  of  prices,  which 
made  his  goods  within  the  reach  of  all,  even  of  the  poorest.  £very 
-  thing,  in  fine,  bespoke  a  wealth,  a  happiness,  and  comfort,  I  had  not 
hitherto  in  any  ci^  observed.  I  could  have  fancied  myself  transported 
into  the  fabled  land  where  roast  pigeons  fly  into  the  mouths  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  fountains  of  champagne  bubble  up  perennially  to  kias 
their  lips.  There  was  one  thing  which  struck  me  with  peeulbir  foroe. 
The  brazen  aceptre  which  adorned  the  statue  of  the  Grand  Monarque  in 
the  crossing  of  Hanover  Street,  was  wrested  from  the  Royal  grasp.  Re- 
gretting this  unaccountable  change,  and  the  loss  sustained  by  the  arts^ 
I  pressed  forward  on  my  journey.  A  new  subject  of  marvel  soon 
occurred.  In  the  window  of  a  flourishing.looking  shop,  I  read  the 
startling  notice,  '^Jusr  Publibhbd,  Tait's  Magazine  for  January, 
1836  i — Did  I  dream  ?  Where  was  I  ?  Again  I  looked,  there  1836  siill 
met  my  eyes,— 4t  was  incomprehensible, — had  I  slept  over  the  inter, 
mediate  space  ?  This  was  a  mystery  I  could  not  understand.  A  tide 
of  men,  in  merry  congratulation,  poured  down  the  Earthen  Mound.  I 
hurried  up,  hut  every  one  seemed  to  avoid  me  as  an  unclean  thing. 
As  I  turned  into  the  {ligh  Street,  a  vast  congregation  had  assembled, 
cheering  an  individual  mounted  on  a  triumphal  car.  Do  I  see,  do  I  hear 
aright  ?  Hustings  erected  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  man  x)i 
the  people  returned  as  its  independent  representative !  I  could  not  bear 
the  sight.  I  entered  the  Parliament  Square.  A  sombre  and  unwonted 
stillness,  not  the  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  ordinary  days,  had  possession  of 
the  place. 

As  I  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  great  hall,  I  gazed  with  redoubled 
astonishment  on  the  scene  before  me.  Every  thing  was  changed.  There 
was  none  of  that   confusion  and    noise,  none  of  that  crowding  and 
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c^ngngtAiag,  none  of  that  clanioitrini^  of  angry  oounsel  irnmghmg  at  the 
side  bar  I  had  usually  obterred ;  eveKtbe^estevB  ef  the  stove  were-silent ; 
the  velce  of  the  cHer  was  hmdied,  and  ikie  desk  deeoleile  as  tiie  wdUs 
of  Bakdutha !  Yet  was  tiie  hall  not  untenanted.  There  might  be  about 
two  hundred  individuals  there  assembled.  HeavoMi  whe  are  Itoy? 
Tbeir  glaring  eyes  and  haggard  looks  must  now  portend  some  dreadfiil 
parpoee!  One  of  them^  I  remembered  in  his  high  and  palmp  Btate,  but 
he  BOW  appeared  with  a  pale  and  deathlike  hue  o'erq^reading  his  onee 
noble  eountenanoe.  He  l^us  addressed  me : — ''  The  game  is  noir  ap^<r— 
yeavB  have  proved  that  the  Reform  Bill  has  saved  the  ooontry^  bat  we«-^ 
we  are  ruined.  Jobbings  our  only  hope>  has  been  wrested  from  our  hands, 
we  are  h^d  up  to  the  world's  scorn  as  fake  prophets  and  placeless 
p<diti<»»is, — but  we  will  not  succumb^ — ^no — on  this  day  are  gathered 
together  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  sole  remnants  of  a  once  great 
porty  now  breathing  forth  its  last ;  there  be  yet  a  few  makers  of  votes, 
whom  men  call  political  agents,  and  traders  in  votes,  whom  men  call 
boroughmongers,  who  have  the  eourage  to  consummate  this  terrible 
sacrifice  which  is  now  pr^Mffing, — ^who  will  suffer  martyrdom  rather  tiian 
change  their  opinions,  deteetable  though  they  may  be." 

A  vast  mass  of  musty  parchments  was  borne  into  the  hall,  and  piled  up 
at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Lord  Melville,  which  those  around  regarded 
atf  a  fitting  altar-piece  to  receive  the  offering,  an  altar-piece  at  which  they 
had  all  often,  and  not  unanswered,  kneeled.  An  emphatic  address 
was  delivered  by  one  of  the  members,  who,  holding  aloft,  what 
I  was  told,  was  a  copy  of  the  Reform  Bill,  called  down  impreca. 
tiens  on  the  heads  of  those  who  were  its  promoters,  its  authors,  and 
admirers.  Applying  to  it  a  lighted  torch,  he  thrust  it  blazing  into  the 
pile  before  him,  cast  himself  upon  it,  and  called  upon  those  around 
him  to  follow  his  example.  At  this  time  a  new  and  strange  occurrence 
dietraoted  their  attention — a  huge  and  ponderous  cheese,  on  which  was 
graven  the  name  of  a  wealthy  western  county,  came  rolling  along  the 
floor.  This  did  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  large  fat  man,  who 
seemed  by  no  means  ambitious  of  the  honours  of  martyrdom.  He  looked 
amongst  his  former  friends,  but  they  seemed  to  proffer  nothing  worthy 
of  his  acceptance.  By  and  by  an  extraordinary  metamorphosis  seemed 
to  take  place  as  he  gazed  with  riveted  delight  on  the  tempting  bait 
that  travelled  past  before  him.  His.  ears  began  to  prick  up — ^his  face, 
from  whidi  now  protruded  a  long  and  wiry  whisker,  conimenced  an 
unnatural  elongation — ^his  arms  seemed  gradually  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  fore  legs ;  and  at  last  a  long  tail  began  to  emanate  from  the 
hinder  port  of  his  now  embrowned  and  brutified  body.  Round  and  round 
about  he  whisked  in  delighted  pursuit  of  the  said  tail,  gambolling  and 
squeaking  as  if  proud  of  his  newly  acquired  honours,  when  off  he  banged 
in  the  diase,  succeeded  in  running  down  the  game>  and  disappeared  from 
my  view  into  some  musty  hole,  to  chew  and  to  mumble  it  at  leisure.  He 
was  quickly  followed  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  assemblage,  all  of  whom 
underwent  the  same  extraordinary  transmogrification. 

With  the  exception  of  myself,  one  only  remained.  He  lay  stretched  on 
the  blazing  pile,  imprecating  curses  on  the  heads  of  the  deserters.  1  wept 
for  the  departure  of  political  consistency, — and  as  he  beheld  the  tears 
trickle  down  my  cheeks,  he  called  me  to  come  near  to  him.  I  advimced 
within  his  reach, — "  Thou  alone  art  worthy  to  share  the  ^orious  death 
of  the  last  of  the  Boroughmongers.''  Saying  this,  he  dragged  me  amongst 
the   flames,   and    clasped   me  as  with    a   giant's   strength    within   his 
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scorching  embrace.  In  vain  1  struggled  to  escape— -the  Bamea  aeiied 
on  my  quivering  members.  I  looked  up>  ia  beaaeehiBg  ptayer,te  the 
statue  overhead,  and  beheld,  dropping  from  the  cold  image  of  ny 
former  patron,  tears,  which  but  too  dearly  aiwounoed  that  the  inUffit 
he  ai)d  hif  onc^  possessed  was  now  gone  fo^  ever.  I  cast  my  9fm  to> 
wards  the  painted  window,  which,  instead  of  the  figure  of  jiiifei0e»  new 
represented  the  angel*  of  destruction,  trampling  on  the  mine  of  rotten 
boroughs,  on  whose  streets  was  imprinted  the  damning  alpha  of  Reform. 
A  long  array  of  martyred  patriots,  leading  in  chains  thoee  forswern 
jorymen  who  had  convicte4>  and  those  corrupt  judges  who  had  eon<. 
demned  theni,  filled  up  the  picture.  Gazing  on  theae  my  heart  sickened 
within  me.  The  dying  curses  of  the  wretdi  beside  n>e  added  fresh 
horrors  to  my  situation.  The  heat  now  became  suffocating  and  into* 
lerable ;  the  flames  reached  all  around  me.  Death,  with  his  sunken  eye 
and  bloodless  skull,  hovered  round,  his  arm  uplifted  for  the  blow. 
With  a  fiendlike  stare  he  launched  the  fatal  arrow.  I  bounded  ap 
with  a  horrid  shriek,  and — awoke  in  a  devil  of  a  fright.  What  was 
my  astonishment  to  find  my  feet  nearly  fried  by  the  ^le^  the  Bill  1  had 
been  reading,  and  which  I  still  held  in  my  hand,  in  a  blase,  from  being 
placed  too  near  the  candle,  and  my  man  John,  with  hands  upraised,  in 
the  act  of  throwing  over  me  a  pitoher  of  cold  water,  fresh  drawn  from 
the  pomp  I 


IRISH  TITHES. 

In  Scotland,  where  the  right  of  resuming  the  wealth  beatowed  u^oa  an 
intolerant  and  oppressive  church  was,  cto/ac^o,  asserted,  ^eveiial  centuries 
ago,  we  find.it  difficult  to  account  for  the  infatuatien  which  stiU  con- 
tinues to  see  something  sacred  in  the  instituti^}  of  tithea  We  wenUl 
not  exactly  go  the  length  of  recommending  that  the  example  set  by  onr 
ancestors  should  be  followed  in  all  its  detaila.  The  portion  of  the  pvii> 
duce  <^  the  land  which  was  entailed  upon  the  Episcopalian  Church  of 
Ireland,  may  be  bettor  bestowed  than  upon  a  rapacious  and  domineeruig 
aristocracy.  But  the  application  of  the  tithes  of  Ireland,  whi^  Um  will 
of  the  nation  has  decreed  shall  no  longer  be  applied  to  the  support  %i  an 
anti-national  priesthood,  is  not  the  subject  which  we  propose  to  diacusa 
at  present,  any  more  than  the  abstract  expediency  of  tithing  as  a  aaeda.  of 
impost.  We  may  be  more  usefully  empk>yed  in  submitting  to  the  Eaglash 
and  Scottish  public — which,  in  this  matter  is  shamefully  ignorant— -a 
detailed  account  of  the  real  nature  and  pressure  of  the  tithe  syatem  in 
Ireland,  occasionally  interspersing  the  dry  and  revolting  narrative  with 
such  reflections  as  naturally  suggest  themseivee.  We  are  enabled  to  de 
this  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  from  the  returns  made  to  the 
Catholic  Association.  The  census-book,  compiled  by  orde»  of  that 
Assembly,  has  been  kindly  placed  in  our  hands — a  lEaveur  which  he  ahMm 
who  has  waded  through  the  mass  of  unsatisfactory  Parliamentary  papers, 
or  yet  more  unsatisfactory  private  r^Mrte,  labouring  to  attain  dear 
information  on  this  subject,  can  ade<^uately  appreciate.  These  returns, 
if  complete,  would  furnish  the  finest  body  of  moral  stotietics  thait  per. 
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hapa'^evwt  mrkted,  wHJnn  the  wme  compass  ;  ftnd  vet  we  ioanuot  reg^t 
ikmt  Ik^  ire  ii<ip«p#eot,  for  this  imj^erfe^^ion  tras  caused  by  the  wise 
sb4  dbble  neasitfe  which  gmve  peiM^  «o'  the  eohscfiences  of  seven  tnOUons 
oi  British  Ssi^eots.  The  returns  were  interrupted  by  emaneipstion.  The 
fingnent  of  the  blade>  however^  t^t  remains  would  be  sufiicieni  to  give 
a  4eath4>low  to  tithes,  liad  not  the  general  combination  of  the  Irish 
pee^le  already  extinguished  them. 

The  returns  embrace  many  subjects.  The  first  column  contains  the 
■unW  of  Catholics  in  the  parish  ;  the  second  that  of  Not-CathoHcs  ; 
the  third  the  amecmt  of  tithes ;  the  fourth  of  church  cess ;  the  iifth 
of  gMe;  the  sixth  of  bishop's  kinds  ;  the  seventh  contains  information 
leipecthig  schools ;  the  eighth  respecting  places  ef  religious  worship  ;  the 
niiilh  contains  a  list  of  the  principal  landed  proprietors^  whether  absentee 
or  rendest ;  the  ten^  remarks  on  the  state  of  cultivation^  with  siich 
other  general  observations  as  were  deemed  proper  to  commuiiicate. 

One  word  as  to  the  authority  of  this  valuable  document.  We  regard 
it  as  entitled  to  the  highest  degree  of  credit.  The  returns  were  made,  in 
afaaost  every  instance,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of  the  pari^, 
itlcflted  i^  his  signature,  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  circulated 
through  the  empire.  If  incorrect,  they  were  open  to  contradiction  and 
oposaie.  The  full  blaze  of  publicity  was  about  th^n ;  a  vigilant,  active, 
veaHhy  party,  with  an  able  and  not  very  scrupulous  portion  of  the  press 
St  its  command,  was  watching  for  any  instance  of  misrepresentation  or 
error.  As  we  are  net  aware  that  any  objection  of  moment  has  been 
made  to  them,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more.  If  re^eetability  of  cha- 
ncter,  the  fullest  publidty,  and  the  scrutinising  examination  of  eaemies, 
aoaet  secure  fidelity  in  such  returns,  we  know  not  what  preeautioiMi  can 
wcure  it. 

Without  further  preface  we  address  ourselves  to  our  task. 

In  the  three  parishes  of  Magherafelt,  Arboe,  and  Clonoe,  (diocese  of 
Afnagh)  there  were,  at  the  time  the  return  was  made  : — 

CatlioKcs, 11,626 

N<#UCatholics, 6,089 

Aaoent  of  Tithe9  alone,  £1,383  a.year ;  independent  of  215  acres  of 
iMe  in  the  first  parish  ;  a  house  and  glebe,  worth  £200  a.year,  in  the 
Moond ;  aod  a  house  and  glebe  in  the  third,  worth  £100  a-year.  The  total 
^tm^  therefore,  paid— *fiot  for  6,080  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
Wilfiarthe  proportion  of  its  adherents  contained  in  6,080  NoruCatholxc^ — 
Mnsmts  to  within  a  few  pounds  o£  £2000  a-year.  This  in  a  parish  where 
BStfly  twe-t^irds  of  the  inhabitants  are  Catholic !  The  Catholics  of 
tkest  three  parishes,  consequently,  pay  for  the  spiritual  necessities  of  per. 
^ps  3000  Protestants,  about  £1200  a.year.  A  reader,  whose  percep. 
tiftas  of  justice  have  not  beMi  blunted  by  early  participation  in  something 
sailar  to  tiiat  iniquitous  system  of  jobbing  and  plunder  which  prevails  m 
bdaad,  witt  thidk  this  sufficiently  unjnst ;  but  what  will  his  surprise  be 
Hbcft  he  is  told  that  to  this  sum  of  £2000  a.year,  he  is  to  add  '*  an  immense 
tiael  of  ditireh  lands,"  in  the  same  dtstriot  ?  When  he  is  further  in. 
hnaed,  that  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  one  parish  are  in  such  a  State  of 
pSTWlgr,  that  their  own  i^iapel  is  ih  a  miserable,  decaying  state,  can 
hewsader  they  should  detest  the  Establishment,  which  clothes  itself 
a  ifiiiidour  fVom  the  money  of  the  poor,  while  the  services  of  their 
I  are  dishonoured  and  disabled  by  tiie  distress  which  that  Bsta- 
oecasions?    If  h^  were  further  infbnhed,  that,  although  the 
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Eslabliskinent  posieflses  tke  ^itkes,  th#  gMes  mnd  parsbnAges — ahhottgh 
itpowaaaei  ''the  immeiise  tract  of  ehui^h  luidU"— ^e  poor  CatboMce, 
wha  haYe  a  clergy  of  their  own  %o  support^  and  (Hiapeb  to  builds  out  of 
tke  earaingB  of  an  ilL^eqnited  indugtry,  are  heavily  taxed  for  the^^rMu 
tion  and  maintenanoe  of  the  Protestant  Chnrch ;  and  for  salariefi,  to  an 
amount  regulated  by  Protestants  alone^  paid  to  the  Protestant  clerk, 
sexton^  belL-ringer,  pew^opener,  &c.  &c.,'with,  perhaps^  their  assisiamim: 
— if  all  the  iniquitous  jobs  that  are  hourly  spawned  by  this  system  of 
legalized  plunder  were  fully  opened  up — if  he  could  enlarge  liia  mind  to 
an  adequate  conception  of  its  mingled  impudence,  hypocrisy,  f^nd,  uid 
oppression,  wonder  at  any  isolated  outrage  would  give  way  to  astonish 
ment  at  ^e  patience  which  long  familiarity  with  misgoremment  had 
produced  in  the  Iridi  people* 

In  the  diocese  of  Derry  we  take  by  chance  the  parishes  of  Langfield, 
Lifibrd  and  Camus,  West  Ardstraw  and  Malin,  in  which  the  numbers 
stand  thus  :— 

Catholics, 18,490 

NotXathoUes,  -  -  -  -  -  12871 
In  these  parishes,  where  the  Catholics  exceeded  the  members  of  ev«ry 
other  denomination,  by  upwards  of  6000,  or  one-third,  the  ti^es 
amounted  to  ^,840  a-year.  Besides  this  large  sum,  the  glebe  of  one 
parish  amounted  in  value  to  £180  a-year ;  of  another,  to  £179  ;  of 
another  to  £800,  independent  of  100  acres  of  detached  land ;  and  of  an. 
other,  the  glebe  contained  900  acres.  Besides  this,  the  bishop's  lands,  in 
one  parish,  amount  to  300  acres  ;  in  another,  they  are  '^  condderabte  ;" 
aad  in  a  third,  ''  extensive/'  To  these  large  sums  must  be  added  the 
€faurcii.4»ess^  of  which  we  find  only  a  return  in  the  parish  of  Langfield, 
where  it  amounted  to  £110  a-year.  If  it  be  estimated  for  the  ot^iera,  in 
the  same  proportion,  the  sums  paid  stand  thus  i-^- 

Tithes,         -  -  -  -  £3,840 

Church-cess,  .  .  -  480 

Glebes  and  land,  about  -  -  ItKK) 


£5,390 
We  find,  therefore,  for  the  proportion  of  Episcopalians,  in  19,371 
Not-Cathollcs,  the  unconscionable  sum  of  £5,390  a-year  paid ;  three- 
fifths  of  which  is  levied  off  Catholics,  deriving  no  earthly  advantage — 
with  no  compensation  of  any  kind  for  it — ^most  of  whom  are  very  poor, 
and  all  of  whom  must  regard  their  contributions  to  the  Establishment 
mudi  in  the  same  manner  as  an  early  Cliristian  did  the  offering  of  sacri. 
Hce  on  a  heathen  altar.  Furthermore,  there  are  the  bishop's  lands,  the 
precise  amount  of  which  we  have  no  data  for  estimating. 

Upon  looking  to  another  column,  under  the  head  of  Langfield,  we 
find  that  it  contains  ''  two  good  churches,  one  chapel  not  half  large 
enough."  The  reader  periiaps,  on  perusing  the  first  part  of  this 
pregnant  commentary,  pictures  to  himself  scenes  of  rustic  comfDrt  and 
hapiHlness — the  cheerfiil  Sunday  morning,  the  pretty  church,  and  the 
decent  crowds  moving  towards  it.  But  such  fancies  must  instantly-  be 
dispelled,  by  the  refiection  that  the  blanket  of  the  Catholic  peasant 
has  been  often  sold,  the  potato  taken  from  the  hand  of  his  squalid 
child,  and  his  own  heart  wrung  with  grief  to  furnish  that  very  degance 
of  the  church  he  admires.  O^n,  while  the  members  of  the  Establiah. 
ment  are  seated  in  their  comfortable  pews,  half  the  Catholic  population, 
unable  to  find  room  in  their  little,  cold,  unplastered,  shabby  chapel,  are 
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«xpo«ed  to  all  the  inclemeacy  of  the  weaUiir,  or  attempt  to  sfadtar 
their  hare  beads  beneatk  the  bushes^  from  wfaM  they  can  have  a  view 
of  the  chapel  door.  We  have  ourselves  seen  thi&  Let  no  man  presume 
to  discredit  the  testimonies  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  who  has  i>ot  travelled 
through  the  country,  and  touched  its  sores  with  his  own  hands. 

From  the  diocese  of  Kilmore  we  will  exhihit  two  parishes — Drumgoon 
and  the  Unioa  of  Urny  and  Aunagcliff»    Here  the  numbers  are: — 
Catholics,     ....  11,478 

NoUCatholics,    ....        3,348 
In  Drumgoon  the  tithes  average  £550  a  year.     There  is,  besides,  a 
glebe  of  300  acres  ;  in  the  Union  the  tithes  are  i:2000  a  year.    Thus, 
where  the  Catholics  are  to  the  members  of  all  other  denominations  in  a 
ratio  considerably  greater  than  that  of  3  to  1,  there  is  levied,  in 

Tithes,  ....  £2550a.yesr. 

Glebe,  say  .  .  -  -  450. 

Kot  less  than  jC3000  a  year  for  the  proportion  of  Episcopalians  in  3548 
not-Catholics.  This,  however,  is  not  aU.  There  is  a  church  cess 
varying  from  6d.  to  Is.  6d.  (!)  an  acre  in  Drumgoon,  and  amounting  in 
the  Union  to  £140  a-year,  levied  at  the  season  most  pinching  to  the 
fanner,  and  generally  for  rank  jobs  which  the  Episcopalian  carpenter, 
Biason,  glazier,  &c.,  not  to  mention  the  clerk,  sexton,  &c.,  share  among 
them.  Besides  all  this,  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  Bishop's  land. 
Let  us  take  the  ratio  of  Catholics  to  not.Catholics  at  3  to  1  ;  in  tithes 
alone  therefore  they  pay  £8000  a  year  (independent  of  church  cess), 
which  they  regard  as  absolute  robbery — money  taken  from  persons  who 
derive  and  can  derive  no  advantage  whatever  from  the  Protestant 
clergyman.  If  the  number  of  persons  capable  of  useful  labour  be 
aisumed  as  one  in  three  (which  we  are  scarcely  warranted  in  doing), 
then  each  Catholic  male  and  female,  capable  of  useful  labour,  pays  a 
poll-tax  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  shillings  a-year  to  a  clergyman 
with  whom  they  can  have  no  spiritual  intercourse  whatever. 
In  Mevagh  (diocese  of  Raphoe)  there  were : — 

Catholics,         ....  4298 

NoUCatholics,      .  -  -  .855 

Here  the  tithes  were  £350  a  year  (independent  of  church  cess),  ^xe^ 
sixths  of  which  are  paid  by  Catholics. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  our  previous  examples  have  been  taken 
from  a  district  in  which  Not-Catholics  bear  some  decent  proportion  to 
Catholics ;  but  the  moment  we  leave  that  favoured  land  and  move  South, 
or  West,  or  East,  the  injustice  is  infinitely  more  glaring.  Those  who 
know  something  more  than  the  surface  of  human  nature  will  anticipate 
that  the  oppressiveness  of  the  incumbent  increases  in  a  still  more  rapid 
ratio,  and  is  answered  by  a  deeper  hatred.  This  is  confirmed  by  experi- 
ence. In  those  counties,  where  Catholics  stand  in  the  most  overwhehn- 
iag  preponderance,  it  is  observed  that  clergymen  are  less  anxious  to  lull 
the  natural  irritation  of  the  people  by  conciliatory  manners  i^nd  ten. 
perate  exaction  of  their  revenues,  than  where  the  demand  receives  some 
colour  from  the  services  they  actually  render,  although  to  persons  of  a 
different  faith.  In^the  North  some  equivalent  is  given,  not  indeed  to 
the  Catholic,  but  to  the  Protestant.  Decency  as  well  as  justiee  is  net 
offended  by  the  spectacle  of  a  large  salary  paid  to  an  individual,  under 
the  pretence  of  ministering  to  the  spiritual  comforts  of  his  parishioners, 
while  there  is  not  one  individual  in  communion  with  him  ;  yet  it  is  a 
general  observation  that  the  demands  of  the  working  clergyman  of  the 
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North  are  more  moderate^  and  fits  demeanour  more  becoming,  timn  tfiofi^ 
of  the  wealthy  sinecurigts  of  the  South.* 

In  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  there  are  many  parishes  in  which 
there  is  neither  chtirdh  nor  Protestant ;  of  course  these  parishes  pay 
tithe !  We  really  are  not  certain  that  they  do  not  in  every  ca»e  pay 
fdiurdi  cess  idso.  An  Iri^  Protestant  gentletnan,  a  member  of  Parfia- 
ment,  has  been  so  good  as  to  furnish  us  with  the  following  case  : 

''  The  parish  of  Carne,  barony  of  Forth,  county  of  Wexford,  contains 
800  acres,  900  of  which  are  unprofitable.  The  tithes  amount  to  £400 
a-year.  The  Protestant  population  consisted,  not  long  ago,  of  one 
elderly  gentleman,  a  bachelor,  (dead  about  three  months)  and  he  had  been 
ehnrehwarden  for  thirty  years,  for  want  of  a  second  Protestant ;  and 
one  widow  with  four  diildren.  The  son  of  the  Incumbent  acted  as  curate 
and  parish  clerk  to  his  father,  sometimes  even  as  bell-ringer.  Three 
years  since  the  clergyman  endeavoured  to  get'  a  new  church  built,  sayings 
the  old  church  was  not  large  enough ;  the  churchwarden,  howerer, 
frustrated  the  project,  as  the  burden  would  have  fallen  on  his  Roman 
Catholic  tenants." 

We  are,  ourselves,  acquainted  with  a  parish,  the  tithes  of  whkfi, 
by  composition,  amount  to  more  than  £400  a-year.  There  are  bnt 
fbur  Proteetaat  amongst  nearly  two  hundred  Catholic  families.  There 
la  no  ohureh,  nor  has  the  face  of  the  incumbent  been  seen  for  yeanr. 
Church  oets  (independent  of  tithes,)  is  charged  on  the  whole  com. 
munity,  because  these  four  families  frequent  the  church  of  the  neigh, 
honring  parish.  It  is,  or  rather  was,  in  contemplation  to  build  a  chordh 
there,  though  it  is  acknowledged  that  for  three  out  of  the  four  families, 
H  is  much  more  convenient,  from  various  local  causes,  to  attend  the 
neighbouring  church.  Then,  it  may  be  asked,  Why  should  the  parish  be 
burthened  with  so  heavy  an  expense  ?  For  the  benefit  of  those,  who  have 
never  seen  the  working  of  an  Irish  job,  we  will  explain  : — One  needy 
Protestant  hoped  to  obtain  the  contract  for  building  it ;  another  to  dis- 
pose, at  a  ^ofitable  rate,  of  a  field  as  its  site ;  and  the  remainder  fiu 
voured  the  scheme,  because,  from  some  remaining  dregs  of  party  spirit, 
they  were  glad  of  anything  which  could  annoy  and  oppress  their  Catholic 
brethren. 

February  9. — Mr.  H.  Grattan  said,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Com:, 
fliona,  *'  I  know  one  individual  who  has  £600  a-year — a  perfect  sinecure 
— and  who  never  resides  in  the  parish.  I  know  another  who  has  £700 
a-year,  and  in  his  parish  there  are  not  two  Protestants.  Again,  in 
another  parish  there  never  has  been  a  church  nor  a  resident  clei^ymao, 
and  the  people  pay  £300  a-year  to  an  absentee  rector.  In  a  fourth  the 
clei^ryman  has  been  absent  for  near  twenty  years,  and  the  parishioners  par 
him  £600  per  annum.  In  other  parishes  I  know  there  are  no  Protestants, 
except  the  rector  and  his  family.  (Loud  cries  of  hear,  hear,  hear.)  Yrt 
these  are  but  a  fow  instances  out  of  numerous  cases." 

In  the  three  parishes  of  New  Ross,  Duncormack,  and  t^ie  union  nf 
St.  James,  (diooeae  of  Ferns,)  the  numbers  were — 

CathoHcs,        ...  17^90 

Not-CathoUcs,         .  .  .  1517 

*  We  rsmember  a  curious  disoiMioii  betwwn  two  Protortaat  gestleiiMa,  oos  d» 
reprea^itative  of  a  town  in  Ulster,  the  other  of  a  town  in  Leintter,  on  tlie  «auM  of 
this  apparent  anomaly.  It  having  been  suggested  that  it  might  arise  irom  an 
inherent  diflfrrence  in  the  ditpoeitions  of  the  clergymen,  the  explanation  was  rejected 
at  onc#.— .<'  No,  when  a  northern  clergyman  comes  to  us,  he  is  a  lornst.** 
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Htr^  vbere  the  Catholics  wre  tQ  the  N^t**Cat]ii>liQs  in  n  greater  ratio 

tfcan  tlflTen  to  one,  the  tithes  amount  to  >€S^7^  !   m>t  t9  me^ition  three 

fiebei,  (one  a  finall  glebe,  the  second  of  three,  and  ^h^  l#«t  of  thirty  acres,) 

tod  the  church  cess.    And  all  this  fur  the  spiritual  edj^cati^n  ^f  perhaps 

700  persons  !    Can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  tha^  the  ravenous  hiu^ger 

of  the  Establishment,  and  her  total  sterility  of  good  shoi^d  be  the  con. 

ttqaence  of  such  a  pampered  indulgence  ?     A  salary,  quite  disprojM)r. 

tifloed  to  the  quantity  of  service  r§n4eredj  i^  perhaps  the  Qiost  effectual 

mode  ever  invented  to  secure  the  slovenly  discharge,  and  ultimately 

the  utter  neglect,  of  even  thi^t  over^rated  duty.    You  tell  th^  individMat 

Iq  the  most  impreasive  of  all  language, — that  of  your  ^ts, — that  he.  i^ 

paid  fur  some  otlier  cause, — that  the  office  is  a  mere  dpak,  a  scheine,  a 

pretext  for  the  salary.    Hq  naturally,  and„  indeed,  very  justly  infers, 

tW  the  duties  of  a  factitious  office  share  its  falsehood  and  insigni&can43e* 

Contempt  is  of  a  contagious  nature.   Having  learned  to  despise  the  farcii 

•f  part,  he  prQceed^  to  look  on  the  whple  ifx  the  same  light,  and  to  con- 

kuni  the  slight  sh(Mre  of  real  utility  with  the  mass  of  de^ption-  by  which 

it  is  surrounded.     In  the  Irish  church  the  evil  is  much  aggravated.     ThQ 

iocambent,  luilcss  blinded  by  early  preppssessions,  is  sensible  that  his 

cUims  to  yie  tenth  part  of  the  property  pf  the  Catholic,  who  receives  no 

fi|iiifalent  whatever  for  it,  has  no  ground  in  justice,  but  is  based  solely 

sabv.    Hia  claim  is  no  ri|^t,>^it  is  4  mer^  creature,  a  fiction,  the 

node  and  degree  of  resistance  to  which,  is  only  to  he  determined  by 

pndencd.    The  consequences  on  both  sides  are  obvious.    Unless  s^me 

psculiar  eatiMa  produce  an  unusual  degree  of  personal  affection,  even  his 

ttodtrate  demands  are  looked  on  by  the  people  as  unfeeling  extprtions, 

Tkecle^ma^  haying  brpken  the  standard  of  right,  and  set  up  in  its 

piiM  the  rule  of  legality,  is.  too  apt  to  m§ke  his  necessities,  hi^  av^rioei 

or  the  patience  of  the  parish,  .the  measure  of  his  claims.    Sensihl^A  too, 

^^.CM  urge  no  ground  of  j native  in  his  favour, — that  he  is  but  the 

cRtture  oi  the  legislature, — -lie  treats  every  opposition  to  tithes  as  a 

personal  insult  to  himself,  and^  resistance  to  government.    Accordingly, 

m  the  first  struggles  of  irritated  nature,  he  shouts  rebellion,  besieges 

Gonmaent  with  letters  for  the  Insurrection  Act,  calls  out  the  police 

lad  the  military,  scours  the  country,  fills  the  jail,  transports  and  hangs 

Utf«a-iC9re  of  Whitehoys ;  and  in  a  year  or  two,  perhaps, — ^if,  for  the 

p(»ent,  he  escapes  the  bloodhound  chase  of  their  relations, — ^is  found 

•aritrtd  twenty  yards  from  his  own  hall  door, — or,  it  may  be,  "  the 

pice  of  blood "  is  exacted  from  some  one  of  his  young  and  innocent 

^■■ify  by  the  hafldf  of  a  hired  a^assin.,     . 

It  is  indeed  one  of  the  worst  effects  of  this  wicked  system,  that  it 
^tf^njM  itt  the  minds  of  the.  people  all  respect  for  law,  and  produces  a 
^cteg  indJspositioa  to  resort  to  it  for  redress.  In  England,  generally 
vptiking,  an  obnoxious  enactment  does  not,  in  the  remotest  degree, 
iMpsir  the  rererence  of  the  subject  for  Law.  But  in  Ireland,  where  it 
b^vs  the  iidiAus  chiaracter  of  the  sole  creator  and  defender  of  mis.. 
<^i«vtos  inetitutioBs,  the  indignation  of  the  people,  having  no  middle 
**nB  on  vhidi  to  spend  itself,  ascends  at  once  to  Government,  and 
^^cones  an  inaurrection.  It*is  usual  to  exclaim  against  the  ferocity  of 
^  Wwer  orders,  and  charge  as  an  ineradicable  stain  on  the  national 
*"*LUi*  tha  firiglitful  crimee*  committed  in  those  periodical  paroxysms. 
^  feibid  we  should  not  feel  as  deep  a  horror  at  those  sanguinary 
"*^  as  toy  other  individual  in  the  empire  ;  but  if  we  wish  to  under- 
•**»d  the  r«J  feelings  and  motives  of  the  Irish  peasant,  we  must  alway,fl 
VOL,  1.  G 
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beffp  in  mkod^  tba4  be  aotund^rs  himself  engiiged  in  a  war  witk  tibe  lair 
and  all  its  adherents^  civil  and  military,  where  he  is  perfectlf  justified 
in  using  eveif  sort  of  stratagem*  All  his  conduct  must  be  estimated  in 
that  light,  it  is  a  state  of  open  hostility  between  two  parties,  whose 
bwdnjiss  it  is  to  dieeeiTe  and  kill  as  many  as  they  can.  If  he  shootsa  man 
horn  behinbda  feihee,  it  is  not  an  assassinatien,  it  is  mercdy  an  anbiiBh,-^ 
if  he  intevoepta  a  prodor,  it  is  a  party  of  the  en«ny  cut  o^-^-if  six  tr 
sav^n  poli«etB0A  are  kiUed,  it  is  ''  a  brilliant  infantry  aiEair,"— ^if  a  houis 
be  burned  dowiv  the  peasant  would  think  htmself  more  justifiable  tfasn 
Sir  O.  Cockbura,  when,  in  the  last  Ameriean  war,  he  redaced  senaay 
private  houses  to  ruins, — ^for  he  perils  more  than  that  gallant  officer; 
he  is  exposed  to  two  chances,  the  sword  and  the  halter.  This  is  a 
frightful  state  of  things,  and'  awful  is  the  responsibility  of  Chose  who 
have  taught  the  Irish  peasant  to  regard  law  as  his  natural  enemy;  and 
fly  to  midnight  outrage  for  what  Baoon  calls  "  wild  justice." 

To  proceed  with  the  returns.  In  the  union  of  Donenule,  (^ooeso 
of  Gloyne,)  there  is  exhibited  the  following  frontless  instaooe  of  the 
tithe  ssrstemw-'-^ 

Catholics,         ^         ^  •  .  11,707 

NotXatholioa,  •  .  «  41S 

Tithee,  £1600  a^year.    Church  cess,  6d.  an  acre. — Now  as  far  as  sB 

we  have  seen  and  heard  of  the  south  of  Ireland  leads  us  to  believe,  we 

may  estimate  the  dissenters  at  about  one-half  of  those  413  Kot-Catholics. 

For  the  edification,  therefore,  of  206  members  of  the  EstabHdied  Church, 

the  successor  of  the  Aposdes  in  this  parish,  whoever  he  may  be,  (lus 

name  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  Bat^  Court  Ciuid^  or  wherever  the 

infirm  and  the  gouty  wait  for  the  angel  of  fashion  to  stir  the  pool  into 

health,)  fleeces  it  of  £1600  a-year,  £1650  of  which,  contrary  to  sil  justice 

but  that  of  the  tithe  system,  is  exacted  from  CaUi<^es« 

In  the  parish  of  Kildorrery,  (same  diocese,)  the  numbera  wore-*- 

Cathelics,        -  •  «  .  SS7S 

Not-Catholios,  .  «  .  74 

It  is  curious  that  the  amount  of  tithe  is  not  stated.    Under  that  head, 

we  find  pencilled  "  wrote  for  particulars,"  and  well  he  mi^i ;  for  in 

one  column,  we  find,  ^^  Ther6  are  two  splendid  churches,  and  a  third  is 

about  to  be  built,— ^ne  poor  thatched  chapel ;"  and  in  another,  ^'  people 

very  poor."    If  the  reader  should  be  confounded  at  three  churches  for  a 

fmnety  of  seventy-fotir  persons,  or  one  church  for  twelve,  we  oould^  fipom 

our  experience,  suggest  some  analogies  in  ezplanaticm;  but  it  will  pro. 

bably  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  a  ease  already  stated  as  within  our  6wb 

knowledge. 

In  the  parish  of  CharieviUe,  (same  diocese,)  the  numbers  warex*^ 

Catholics,     ..«.««         6484 

Not-Catholics,       .        •-         .         ^         .  384 

Tithes,  £1400.    Glebe,  £10,  and  diurch  cess,  £90  a-year.    Thus,  the 

Catholics  of  this  parish  pay  over  £1800  a-year  to  a  dergysmi'  of  m 

different  faith,  who,  in  the  nature  <^  things,  eim  make  no  e<iuivmlent  for 

itv  and  have  besides  their  own  chapels  and  clergy  to  maintaia.    We ' 

also  find  that  at  an  expence  of  about  £400>  they  have  erected  a  sdiool 

for  the  education  of  their  children.    In  one  column,  the  state  of  the 

poor  is  declared  to  be  '^  wretohed  for  want  of  employment ;"  but  out  of 

the  hueks  of  indigence  and  misery,  the  Establishment  can  squeeae  £1300 

a-yiear  in  titheH,  independent  of  a  glebe  worth  £10  a^ear,  and  an  anaual 

cess  of  £90.  .1       i 
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In  tin  toioii  ^  Ball^BolM  and  Kilfiiuglkmitog>  (sMM  dtoo«^,)  ike 
nsmben  wete  s-^^* 

Csthidies,     .        •         .         «         ^        «,         7(140 
Not  €atli«lic8y       ^         •         ^        «         «  8S2 

Thlies,  j€80a  «-year,glebey  £50  a^yenr^  and  m  ehurcb  eeM  of  1^.  an 
Mve^  IJk>«|*  <A0f«  was  no  church  in  the  fMfi$h!-*'%o  tunfonm  in  all  its 
nriafeioiia  i^  the  oppression  of  the  fistablishineiit !  If  tb«  amount  of 
pfendsr  be  lees,  tlie  ostentatioa  of  the  injustiee  is  more  <^Reii6iTe>-'-4f  the 
pcuboal  gtieranee  be  diminkhedy  the  violation  of  princij^e  is  greater. 

1b  the  uncen  of  Ardfield  and  Ralhbamey,  (same  diocese^)  the  mmK* 

Catholioe,     •        ^        «.        .         •        ^         6HiQ 
Not.Gal£beMcs,  (including  Police)  .  S4 

Ifers  ve  have  the  oonselation  of  knowing*^  that  the  majority  of  the 
«igfat7.four  are  of  the  Establishment.  Granting  them  to  be  two-thirds 
01  sixty.  perBOASy  What  is  the  sum  paid  by  Catholies?  In  tithes,  «£719, 
aadin  i^anfa  oea%(£i8  ^year.  Government  trembling  for  the  morals 
of  its  police^  fleeces  the  parish  of  £760  a-year^  and  exhibits  the  fine 
example  of  iniquity  rendered  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  virtue.  But 
it  may  be  well  doubted,  whether  this  peculiar  combination  of  circum* 
rtaooes  andean  either  the  Government  or  the  police  to  the  people^ 

In  Castle  Lyons,  (same  diocese,)  the  numbers  were-^ 

Catholics,     •«...»         6350 
Not^CatholieS;       •         •         •         .         .  193 

Tithes^  £1456;  glebe>  10  acres;  churdi  cess,  £60  a-year.  Adopting 
the  same  calculation  as  before,  we  find  this  would  amount  to  a  poU  tax 
OD  eadi  Catholic,  male  and  female^  of  about  fourteen  shillings  a-year. 
la  Jrebnd,  the  average  rate  of  wages  is  perhaps  stated  high  at  seven- 
pence  a^y  for  a  male,  and  fivepenoe  f(Hr  a  female.  It  is  therefore  plain, 
that  each  Catholio  male  would  contribute  to  this  bloated  unchristian 
church  twenty-four  days,  and  each  Catholic  female  thirty-three  days 
labour.    We  ask  pardon  for  these  cool  calculations. 

One  more  instance  out  of  tiiis  fertile  diocese.  In  Clondrohid,  the 
nambers  were-^ 

Catholics,     .         .         ^         .         .         .         5070 
Not-CathoHcs,       ......  36 

Tidies  over  £1000  a^year;  glebe,  60  acres;  church  cess,  £165  a-year. 
A  dmrdi,  the  yearly  expense  of  naintainiBg  which,  is  £165,  for  we 
gnpj^ose  twenty  persons,  whom  the  clergyman  could  receive  in  his  par- 
lour 1  Indeed,  one-half  of  these  twenty  persons  may  be  presumed  to  be 
of  his  own  family. 

It  was  at  Siiibbereen  in  this  diocese,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morrit,  about 
ten  years  since,  while  levying  a  distress  for  tithe,  caused  to  be  shot — ^we 
cannot  at  this  moment  exactly  say  how  many  persons ;  (in  Ireland  it  is 
dtfhnilt  to  keep  an  Jiccount  of  the  loss  of  lives  caused  by  the  tithe  system, 
for  the  marks  of  one  are  soon  swept  away  by  another  sanguinary  ton. 
rent ;)  but  we  remember  that  a  Rev.  Gentleman,  a  member  of  the  Esta- 
hHihed  Church  of  that  country,  and  now  a  political  CoryphiBus,  did  at 
that  ^me  pnmounce  Mr.  Morrit,  *'  the  worst  enemy  the  Church  had  in 
Iisbod."  The  Establishment  now  can  dip  her  hands,  up  to  the  elbows 
in  bknid^  and  foel  no  horror.  How  dreadful  is  the  change  in  her  lan». 
goage  1  The  slaughter  of  Newtonbany  is.  toasted  at  judicial  orgies,  and 
the  wish  of  the  old  blood-thirsty  debaudiee  of  Otway,  is  become  a  war. 
wy  in  Ireland. 
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L«t  u»  turn  to  KikUre  and  Leigfalin^  the  focus  of  determined 
tance  to  this  system  : — ^Are  there  here  no  abuses  to  shock  the  natoral 
feeling  .of  justice^  and  irritate  men,  by  particular  iniquity  ?      In    the 
union  of  Paulstown  and  Gorebridge,  the  very  first  on  the  list,  there  were— 
Catholics,  ...  6961 

NoUCatholics,  -  -  .        «89 

What  were  the  tithes  ? — ^£9,040  a-year.  But  how  many  churches  ?  Ac- 
tually four  churches  for  the  Episcopalians  in  289  Not-Catholics.  That 
is,  adopting  the  same  rule  as  before,  one  church  to  thirty-six  members  of 
the  Establishment.  The  burthens  of  this  unhappy  parish  stood  thus  :— 
The  tithes ;  the  original  expense  of  four  churches,  each  probably  not 
much  under  £1000  ;  the  constant  taxes  for  their  repair,  solely  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  few  Protestant  parishioners  ;  the  fixed  salaries  for  sextoir^^, 
pew-openers,  &c.  &c.  And  yet  the  actiuil  pressure  of  all  this,  though 
surely  not  inconsiderable,  is  nothing  to  the  rage  of  heart  occasioned  by 
the  reflection  that  all  of  it  must  be  paid  according  to  the  pure  will  and 
pleasure  of  another ;  that,  over  the  amount,  the  mode,  the  time,  the 
party  burdened  has  no  control.  It  is  the  leer  of  men  going  to  vote  away 
his  money — it  is  the  demand  of  the  sum,  enforced  by  the  instant  seizure 
of  his  cow — it  is  the  utter  injustice  of  the  whole'  transaction,  that  burns, 
with  ^  slow,  dry  fire,  the  heart  of  the  peasant.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that, 
on  many  of  those  occasions,  Protestant  parishioners,  from  none  but  the 
most  honourable  and  disinterested  motives,  throw  themselves  between  the 
Catholic  population  and  those  exactions ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
this  does  not  aggravate  the  disease.  At  any  rate,  a  whole  nation,  in  whom 
we  wish  to  preserve  an  erect,  independent,  self-relying  spirit,  shouM  not 
hang  on  the  bounty  or  humanity  of  any  individuals.  The  noble  feelings 
that  are  engendered  in  a  generous  mind,  by  sympathy  with  the  oppressed, 
and  the  glow  of  honour  that  flushes  the  face  of  a  manly  protector,  are 
much  too  dearly  purchased  by  the  inferiority  of  millions,  and  the  loss  of 
self-respect  in  a  whole  nation. 

The  reader  has  probably,  if  he  ever  dipped  into  the  present  situation 
of  tithes,  heard  of  Graigue,  in  the  diocese  we  have  now  arrived  at.  It 
does  not  necessarily  follow,  that,  where  tithes  are  low,  the  pressure  may 
not  be  considerable,  and  the  irritation  great,  because  the  breaking  out 
of  the  ulcers  is  determined  by  a  variety  of  local  circumstances.  We 
may,  however,  be  assured  that,  cateris  paribus,  the  indignation  will  bear 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  injustice.  In  Graigue  there  were, — 
Catholics,  .  -  -  7441 

Not-Catholics,  -  -  -         127 

Tithes,  £1600  a-year,   with  two  houses  and  glebes,   independent  of  » 
diurch  cess  of  £60  a-year ! 
Killaben  (same  diocese)—^ 

Catholics,  -  ^-  •  5B55 

Not-Catholics,  -  .  -  323 

Tithes,  £1400  a-year. 
Geashill  and  Ballycane  (same  diocese) — 
•  Catholics,  -  -  .  7.S59 

Not-Catholics,  -  -  -  1140 

Tithes,  £1705  a-year,  with  a  glebe  of  91  acres,  besides  a  church  ce«s  of 
threepence  an  acre  on  22,500  acres. 
Castletown  (diocese  of  Killaloe) — 

Catholics,  •  -  .  2798 

Not-Catholics,  -  -  .72 
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Tithes,  ^1081  a^year,  with  a  glebe  of  three  acres,  and  a  church  cess  of 
tvopence  an  acre  on  13^000  acres. 
Kinvarra  (diocese  of  Kihnacduagh  and  Kilfenora)— 

Catholics,  ...  4376 

NotXatholios,  -  .  .2 

Tkhea,  ^£360  a.year !    The  clergyman  being  paid,  we  suppose,  for  edu. 

eating  himself  and  his  wife.     Yet  even  this  solution  fails  in  Kilmoon— - 

Catholics,  ...  769 

Not-Catholics,  .  .  -  — 

Tithes,  X300  a-year  !  and  off  769  Catholics ! 

To   these  we  could   add,   from  the  same  prolific  source,    numerous 
instances  of  equal  oppression,  but  our  limits  warn  us  to  stop.     Enough 
has  been  stated  to  demonstrate  the  iniquity  of  the  system.     Indeed,  the 
only  thing  singular  is,  that  it  should  have  been  tolerated  so  long.    '^  But 
the  naarch  of  the  human  mind  is  slow."    Great  abilities,  great  evils,  and 
extraordinary  circumstances  were  required  to  create  that  policy  of  na- 
tional combination  of  which  the  abolition  of  tithes  is  the  most  striking, 
as  the  Association  was  its  most  splendid  result.     For  the  latter,  in  the 
historj-  of  popular  struggles,  it  will  be  vain  to  seek  a  paralleL  The  former 
is  as  extraordinary  in  character,  and  as  complete  in  success.    A  system, 
the  growth  and  reproach  of  centuries,  has  been  overthrown  in  one  short 
year — by  submission  to  the  law.  We  hear,  indeed,  of  hurlers   meetings, 
of  proctors  beaten,  and  threatening  notices ;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  th^e  are  any  more  than  the  eruptions  which  attend  any 
great  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  body  politic.     So  far  from  being 
the  result  of  the  system,  they  are  directly  opposed  to  it  in  spirit  and  prac- 
tice,— ^they  did  even  thwart  its  success.    The  system  is  the  very  reverse  of 
violence, — it  is  humble  submission  to  law, — it  is  the  extremity  of  passive 
obedience,  but  dictated  by  the  most  determined  spirit  of  resistance.     It 
is  a  practical  servility,  excusable  only  because  we  know  it  to  be  the  fruit 
of  an  untameable  liberty.    The  cattle  are  seized — impounded — ^brought 
to  auction  ;  but  a  plague  seems  upon  them — no  one  will  bid  a  shilling — 
no  one   will  buy  them.    TrrnE  had  been  branded  on  them  by  the  owner 
the  moment  they  were  seized.    A  Roman  could  not  shun  with  greater 
horror  any  thing  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods  than  a  whole  people  the 
cattle  branded  with  that  single  word.    They  are  driven  to  Dublin  under 
a  guard  of  police,  perhaps  soldiers,  and  there  shipped  for  Liverpool ;  but 
their  evil  fame  has  gone  before ;  the  obnoxious  word  is  on  them,  and 
there  too  no  buyer  can  be  found.    The  consequence  is,  that  no  cattle  are 
seized,  and  tithes  are,  therefore,  at  an  end.    Every  person,  not  inter- 
ested in  their  continuance,  with  whom  we  have  conversed,  acknowledges 
this.     A  provision  for  the  number   of   clergymen    really  required   by 
the  wants  of  Protestants,  is  just  and  necessary.    A  liberal  provision  for 
the  present  incumbents  none  are   disposed  to  refuse ;   but   the   tithe- 
system,  in  its  present  amount  and  distribution  of  income, — ^its  prodigal 
salaries, — its  scandalous  sinecures, — its  mass  of  jobs,  is  over.     The  Irish 
people  have  decided  the  question  for  themselves  ;    and  we  know  that  a 
powerful  body  of  their  representatives  share  their  indignant  determination. 
In  this  post-mortem  inspection  of  tithes,  a  rational  and  useful  curiosity 
would  justify  us,  without  resorting  for  excuse  to  that  natural  feeling 
which  has  been  so  vividly  expressed  by  the  poet — 


•  pedibusque  informe  cadaver 


Protrahitur.     Nequeunt  expleri  corda  tuendo 

Terribileg  ociilos,  voltum,  villosaque  setia 

Pcttora  wmiferi,  atq\ic  extinctos  faucibus  ijfnw.  r^^^^T^ 
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Much  still  remains  to  be  done.  Par- 
;o  legalize  the  aboBtion  of  tithes  decreed 
•rms  of  justice  must  be  rigidly  observed ; 
3d  practical  examination  of  the  system- 
particular  instances  of  its  opj[nne8flitM)— 
nest  man  whom  ignorance  or  prejudice 
>  much  iniquity. 


THE  UPPER  HOUSE. 

**  True/'  says  the  stickler  for  things  as  they  are^  '^  tiiere  are  many  nd 
striking  anomalies  in  the  state  of  the  representation,  and  in  the  nvliele 
frame  of  the  British  Government;  but  forms  and  regulations  which 
appear  irrational  and  dangerous  to  the  simple  men  of  the  present  gene, 
ration,  are  in  reality  mysteries  of  wisdom  and  beneficence,  handed  down 
to  us  by  our  sagacious  and  venerable  ancestors." 

The  assertion,  that  with  all  its  apparent  inconsistencies,  the  maddne 
works  well,  has  been  so  often  and  confidently  repeated,  that  it  looks  like 
heresy  to  caU  in  question  the  truth  of  the  dogma.  It  is  rather,  however, 
surprising  that  the  mischievous  conduct  of  the  Peers  has  not  pvovoked 
some  prying  reformer^  not  having  the  fear  of  coronets,  ermin^  «nd  kil^n 
sleeves,  before  his  eyes,  to  apply  the  boasted  test  to  the  House  of  Jjcntls 
itself.  In  ordinary  life,  when  an  improver  meets  with  an  obstacle  which 
baffles  all  his  efforts,  he  becomes  very  inquisitive  into  the  intrinsic  value 
of  this  insurmountable  impediment  to  his  operations ;  and  howerer  indiB- 
pensable  to  the  working  of  the  engine,  this  incorrigible  part  ef  the 
machinery  may  always  have  appeared,  he  is  compelled,  at  last^  to  inquire 
if  it  may  not  be  superseded  with  advantage. 

Let  us  institute  a  similar  course  of  inquiry  into  the  Amotions  of  the 
Upper.House  of  Parliament.  To  fix  the  value  of  the  House  of  Iiords  as 
a  part  of  our  legislative  machinery,  we  have  only  to  ascertain,  whether, 
in  the  instances  in  which  it  has  rejected  the  bills  passed  by  tiie  Lower. 
House,  it  has  proved  itself  the  safeguard  of  the  rights  and  libevtiee  of 
.the  country,  or  an  obstacle  to  improvement. 

The  following  examples  of  the  working  of  the  Upper  House  are  extracted 
f^om  Aitken's  Annals  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Tliird,  a  period  sufficientiy 
extensive  and  important  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  investigatien.  In 
the  domestic  transactions  of  each  year,  the  author  notices  every  bill  of 
national  importance,  passed  by  the  Commons,  and  rejected  by  the  Lonis^ 

In  1772, 
The  Bin  ^brought  in  by  Sir  George  Saville  for  relieving*  dissentMi^ 
ministers  from  the  obligation  to  subscribe  the  doctrinal  articles  of  tile 
Established  Church,  passed  the  Commons  with  an  inconsiderable  opposi^ 
tion,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  at  a  second  reading,  by  a  majority^ 
including  proxies,  of  103  to  39.  ^  ^ 

In  1773, 
The  same  Bill  again  passed  the  Commons,  by  the  same  mejetity,  maSL 
was  once  more  r^ected  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  17S0, 
A  Bill  passed  the  Commons  to  prevent  members  of  Pariianwnt 
engaging  in  Government  contracts,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords. 
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In  1193, 
Mr^  Wofx'ft  EaMt  Ijidia  Bill  passed  the  Commons  ;  but  while  the  bill  was 
^fbore  the  Lords,  influence  was  used  to  alann  the  King>  who  put  a  note 
intQ  the  hands  of  £arl  Temple,  to  the  effect,  '*  that  he  should  deem 
thoee  who  should  vote  for  the  bill,  nojt  only  not  his  friends,  but  his  ene- 
imes ;  and  that,  if  Lord  Temple  could  put  this  in  stronger  words,  he  had 
full  authority  so  to  do." — The  result  was,  the  Ministers  were  left  in  a 
tninority  of  79  to  87, 

In  1798, 
A  Bill  for  the  gradual  abolition  fd  the  Slave  Trade  passed  the  Com. 
moiis,  and  was  lost  in  the  Lords. 

In  1794, 
Mr.  Wilberforoe's  motion  for  the  abflition  of  that  branch  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  which  went  to  the  supply  of  the  islands  and  territories  belonging 
to  £ofnigwBru,  waa  carried  in  the  Coounons  by  ^  to  40,  but  waa  thrown 
«it  in  the  Lords  by  45  to  4^ 

In  1808, 
Ifr.  Banks  brought  in  a  Bill  for  preventing  the  grant  of  offices  in 
w9tfBiniim ;  which  having  passed  the  House,  was  thrown   out  by  the 
Lords.     Having,  however,  been  again  introduced,  with  a  limitation  to 
«■»  jesar,  and  some  other  alterations,  it  was  suffered  to  pass  into  a 

In  1810, 
Mr.  B«nka  made  a  motion  to  render  perpetual  the  Act  for  preventing 
tfae  gnmt  of  offioeain  reversion;  the  bUl  passed  the  Commons,  but  was 
.tiisawn  outy  ait  the  second  reading,  by  the  Lords. 

It  DMMrt  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  is  no  selection  here,  but  that  every 
«afle,  asentioned  by  Aitken,  is  given,  whether  it  makes  for  or  against  the 
Upper  House  ;  so  that>  in  striking  the  balance,  the  reader  has  only  to  consi- 
der how  many  ^£  the  preceding  instances  of  rejection  were  advantageous, 
and  how  many  of  them  were  pernicious,  and  how  great  would  have  been 
the  amount  of  logs  sustained  by  the  empire,  had  not  the  superior  wisdom 
of  .tiie  Jiereditafy  legislators  interfered. 

-  li  ought  likewise  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  period  was  more  fruit- 
M  in  Acts  of  Parliament  encroaching  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  in 
naspewions  of  the  Haheaa  Corpus  Act ;  'in  gagging  bills ;  in  green  bags 
filled  by  spies  and  informers^  and  their  profligate  employers ;  in  acts  for 
cmahdiig  the  rising  liberties  of  foreign  states,  and  squandering  the 
rtaonreea  of  the  country.  How  many  of  these  were  stopped  in  their 
progreas^  and  rejected  with  scorn,  by  this  boasted  safeguard  against  the 
raak  aete  of  the  Commxms  ?  Verily,  the  Upper-House  is  guiltless  of 
the  mm  of  Quixotism  in  favour  of  saflfering  humanity.  In  vain  shall  we 
look  over  the  dreary  waste  of  their  legislation,  during  the  long  reign  of 
Gtowge  the  Third,  for  a  solitary  instance  of  their  interference  to  protect 
the  coiiBtry  from  the  unwise,  the  wasteful,  the  profligate,  the  despotic 
acts,  hatched  in  such  abundance  in  the  Lower-House. 

Thetr  guilt  ia,  however,  not  merely  negative.  They  have  not  only 
refiised  to  exert  their  power  in  opposition  to  the  aggressions  of  the  Com- 
mons upon  civil  and  religious  liberty.  We  have  seen  them  stand,  when 
Ike  ailaiatai  of  the  day,  by  accident,  permitted  a  measure,  favourable  to 
humanity  or  the  interesta  of  the  people,  to  eaci^  from  the  Lower- 
House,  prepared,  with  their  hereditary  powers,  to  give  it  the  coup  de 
prace  in  the  Upper,    Net  only  waa  the  iadividaal  measure  strangled. 
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but  the  hopelessness  of  any  attempt  to  legislate  in  favour  of  freedom, 
was  made  manifest.  Had  some  small  portion  of  these  hills  been  permit- 
ted to  struggle  through  the  Upper«House^  philanthropic  and  liberBl 
representatives  might  hare  been  encouraged  te  originate^  and  perkapsj^  to 
cany  measttres  still  mere  benefieiaj,  But^  seeing  that  all  their  anxicms 
teil^  should  it  even  be  svccessfnl  in  the  Commons,  was  sure  to  be  de- 
feated in  the  Lords,  rational  men  ceased  to  vex  themselves  with  what 
they  knew  would  prove  labour  in  vain. 

No  people  pay  greater  deference  to  rank  and  wealth  than  tbe 
British.  They  are  proud  of  their  Corinthian  oapital,  and  prediapoeed  te 
confide  in  its  integrity  and  wisdom ;  they  will  suimiit  to  absordity  and  in- 
jury, when  proceeding  from  members  of  the  ancient  aristocracy,  whic^^ 
in  a  plebeian,  would  ronse  their  scorn  and  indignation : — ^it  is  carious  to 
observe  this  feeling  manifesting  itself,  not  only  in  the  obsequioiis  Tory, 
but  in  the  philosophical  Utilitarian,  and  the  violent  Radical.  This  &»• 
tional  prejudice,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  gives  to  the  Peers  an  inuneoao 
influence  for  good  or  for  evil.  They  have  the  power  to  confSer  incalcu- 
lable benefit  on  the  ranks  below  them ;  and,  were  they  even  in  a  tligkt 
degree  to  prove  themselves  the  Deotte  et  tutumen  prntria,  the  people 
would  be  lavish  in  their  praise. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  lower  orders  entertain  a  feeling  of  hostility  to 
the  higher  ranks ;  but  the  long  continued  pressure  of  poverty  and  sof- 
fering  which  they  consider  as  in  some  degree  attributable  to  the  measures 
of  Parliament,  sympathising  rather  with  the  prejudices  and  interests  of 
the  Aristocracy,  than  with  the  feelings  and  necessities  of  the  great  bedy 
of  the  people,  has,  for  some  time,  irritated  them  against  an  oligardrf 
which,  most  unwisely  for  themselves,  struggles  to  retain  a  power  which 
the  mass  of  the  country  consider  unjustly  usurped  and  oermptly  edter- 
cised,  and  which  the  people  have  determined  to  resume. 
-  John  Bull  is  the  most  patient  of  all  living  creatures ;  but  the  tneahe 
and  injuries  of  his  rulers  may  goad  him  to  gamb^  whidi  they  may 
me.  He  has  borne  much  and  long,  but  there  is  a  period  to  the  esu 
dnmnoe  even  of  the  most  patient  of  animals.  The  conduct  of  the  Peer« 
in  rejecting  the  Reform  Bill,  has  left  him  looking  with  a  detemtned 
sallenness  at  their  House.  They  may  yet  appease  him,  and  all  will  be  for^ 
gotten.  But  if,  instigated  by  the  Father  of  Mischief,  they  treat  with 
eontempt  the  prayers  of  a  united  people,  and  resolve  to  mo<^  them  with 
the  ^Hidow  of  a  representation,  and  to  perpetuate  on  their  necks  ik% 
yoke  of  an  <^archy,  then  — — 

SONNET, 

Oft  have  I  felt — more  deeply  ne'er  than  now — 

How  short  '«■  doomed  my  term  of  liffe  Bhall  be : 
Tho*  placid  seems  the  volume  of  my  brow, 

Thei«  is  a  fount  within,  where  none  may  see, 
Whence  streams  of  living  sorrow  ever  flow, 

Wasting  the  spirit,  as  the  senseless  stone 
Is  worn  away  by  sure  degrees,  tho'  slow, 

CTer  which  the  torrent  gnshet  ceaseles  on. 
My  heart  is  all  too  busy — Ibnd  to  draw 

A  tide  of  thought  even  from  the  meanest  things  ; 
And  the  deep  mysteries  of  old  Nature's- law 

O'erwhelm  my  soul  nith  such  imaginings — 
Could  every  cloud  of  grief  be  now  dispelled, 
Mind  on  itself  would  prey— 4t«  might  can  not  be  qutUed  1 

6£RTRrt>e. 
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At  the  period  thai  we  write,  tlie  fate  of  tbe  Scotti^  Bill  is  etill  uiieer«. 

tain.     What  modifications  it  may  receive  in  oommittee  cannot  be  foreseen. 

Probably  it  will  net  receive  many.    We  riiall  notice  one  or  two  wbich  it 

would  be  well  to  introduce,  premising  always  that  we  are  not  dissatisfied 

with  the  measure^  either  in  principle  or  in  detail.    We  would  merely  sug- 

geot,  sot  press  our  amendments.     It  truth,  we  cannot,  with  very  much 

patience,  advert  to  the  conduct  of  those  semi-reformers,  or  anti-reformers, 

er  jBSder  whatever  category  they  may  be  most  properly  classed,  who 

wwiiM  embwrrass  the  jtrogreaiB  of  the  £nglish  Bill  by  argumente  drawn 

from  tlte  defeets  of  the  Scottish  Bill.     It  must  be  evident   to  every 

wft^ft^udioed  thinker,  that  in  no  wt^y  could  the  rejection  of  the  latter 

be  aaere  certainly  provided  for,  than  by  any  fancied  amendment  which 

mi^bt  lead  to  the  rejection  of  that  which,  in  respect  both  to  Scottish 

and  Iriflh  Reform,  must  ever  be  looked  on  as  a  necessary  preliminary ; 

tkat  Were  theEngHsb  Bill  to  fidi,  the  other  two  would  perish  as  certainly 

as  wettld  the  members  by  the  removal  of  the  head.    In  the  integrity  e( 

the  English  measure  the  people  of  Scotland,  indeed,  are  more  de^ly 

iateHBaied  than  are  the  English  themselves.    The  Englirii  could  bear 

the  loss  of  reforoK    With  aU  their  rotten  and  nomination  boroughs, 

their  ediedi^es  A.  and  schedules  B.,  they  have  a  host  of  places  where 

neither  eligarch  nor  aristocrat  possesses  influence.    Under  all  the  difil* 

euktes  of  the  present  S3rBtem,  England  has  yet  been  able  to  return  a 

hvge  majority  of  members  pledged  to  reform.    Doubtless  the  tempotary 

ecacHemeat  of  the  last  election  did  much ;  the  name  of  the  Kiffig,  the 

countenance  of  the  King's  Ministers,  did  much  also.    There  is  a  fashion 

in  all  things.     Reform  was  followed,  and  is   still  followed  by  many, 

beoanae  it  is  the  prevailing  mode.     But,  apart  from   temporary  and 

eocideBtal  eauses,  the  ezi^ple  given  during  last  election  of  what  the 

people  can  do  when  they  choose  to  unite,  will  not  be  fosgotten  in  future 

eleotioBs.     The   rtjection  of  the  bill,  therefore,    as    fur  as   England 

ia  ooBoemed,  would  effect  but  little  for  the   enemies  of  refoim.    A 

nu^iority  they  might  possibly  secure,  but  not  to  support  the  practice^ 

however  it  might  enable  them  to  ke^  up  the  principles  of  the  old 

ayvlen.    Come  what  may,  England  henceforth  is  reformed.    How  stands 

^  ease  with  Scotland  ?    Our  excitement  was  much  more  deep  and  per* 

vading  than  the  excitement  in  England,  yet  it  did  not  enable  us  to 

reinm  a  majority  favorable  to  our  political  regeneration.    We  did  all 

that  men  could  do,  but  we  could  not  overcome  moral  impossibilities ;  we 

ceuld  not  convert  the  ignorant,  the  interested,  and  the  base,  into  honest 

and  enlightened  friends  of  their  country  ;  we  could  not  expand  the  little 

narrow  selfish  heart  of  a  borough-jobber,  so  as  to  admit  the  common 

weal  of  a  whole  people.    And  if,  even  in  the  torrent  and  fervour  of  our 

seal  and  affection  for  the  cause,  we  were  yet  compelled,  multa  gementes, 

to  behind  a  majority  of  anti-reformers  sent  to  the  great  council  of  the 

nation,  to  misrepresent  the  sentiments  of  Scotland,  what  hope  is  there 

that,  when  the  torrent  has  sladced  and  the  fervour  has  cooled,  we  shall, 

by  our  unaided  efforts,  be  able,  at  any  future  election,  to  change  that 

majority  into  a  minority  ?     For  us  then,  in  the  case  of  the  Reform  Bill 

being  rejected,  there  remains  nothing  but  a  fbarfbl  looking  for  of  all  the 

evils  of  the  old  system,  aggravated,  as  they  doubtless  would  be,  by  the 

hatred  of  that  faction  whi<^  has  so  long  domineered  over  us,  and  whose 
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ten  hKv^y  Aurittf  the  list  iw^inmuiutlw,  boM  »o  »eri«M^  aipdiedfled. 
Tkere  is  aiMtlMr  rHUMm  why  the  Biigii«h  mi^t  sit  ^kmn,  if  not  tiMi 
pleamire,  at  leaM  with  patience^  under  anisfortttiie  whidi  tnttat  shik  nm  %i 
utter  despair.  In  the  Engfidi  representative  sfrtetn^  imperf^et  and 
Tiei«iis  as  it  is,  there  is  much  tiiat  is  seond  and  gocki.  If  the  iatforMr 
portion  he  monetrons  and  deformed,  the  superior  is  oemely  aDd  Hidr. 
In  oar  system,  all  is  alike  loatiisome  7  it  is  to  look  upon 

^'  A  devil,  ft  bom  deril,  on  whose  Bfttare 
Nortore  could  nerer  stick." 

Of  tiie  English  the  ritalparU  are  yet  in* All!  and aetire  play;  dfaeaec 
has  assailed  the  extremities  only.  Oars  is  a  qpetted  laser  ^  Atom  th»  ofoam 
of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  there  is  no  sonndness  thenin.  Thie 
English  system  adcs  reform ;  o«rsre(pdreereeenstruetien.  Regardingthe 
4|nestion  in  this  view,-'«and  this  is  the  tme  and  obvions  view>— -«an  any^ 
tiling  be  more  absurd  than  the  ai^gnmeot  of  those  who  obfoetta  the 
Seottudi  Bill  that  it  gives  to  Scotland  only  eight  additional  mearfnrs-f 
We  never  had  a  member-^we  have  none  now,  in  the  proper  and  legltt. 
mate  meaning  of  the  term.  The  gentlemen  who  niglitly  addreas  the 
HoBseof  Commons,  whether  on  Scottish  grievances  orScottiA gi-aiitwle,**" 
and  there  are  some  very  excettent  men  among  them,— hu«  as  mnch  the 
representatives  of  Scotland  as  they  are  of  Kamtschatka.  The  hiU,  then, 
honestly  interpreted,  does  not  give  us  eight  members,  it  gives  ns  fifty^ 
three  members.  It  carries  with  it  the  abolitien  of  the  whole  of  the 
rotten  and  nomination  systmn  under  which  we  have  groaned  for  the 
last  hundred-and-thirty  years;  it  pats  in  schedule  A.  the  wh^e 
of  our  mock  electoral  system,  and  replaces  it  by  a  sjrstem  which  freemen 
can  exercise  and  rational  beings  approve. 

Those  who  in  their  simplicity,  or  their  craft,  object  to  lifty^hiwe 
members  for  Scotland,  while  England  has  500,  would  do  wdl  to  fciwtsa 
her  how  long  and  how  patiently  they  have  telerated,  in  Scotland;  its 
present  chosen  five-and-forty,  and  to  ponder  for  a  little  on  their  value, 
as  well  as  their  number.  If  Ministers  had  laid  down  as  the  prneipleaf 
enfranchisement,  as  well  as  of  disfranchisement,  the  amonnt  of  popula- 
tion and  of  taxes,  Uien,  we  admit,  Scotland  might  have  justly  «ftii». 
plained.  But  tiiey  aimed  at  no  nice  balancing  of  the  various  pssta  of 
the  empire-— they  neither  paroelled  it  out  into  commercial  nor  depart- 
mental  districts.  Old  names,  old  boundaries,  old  forms,  old  anomalies, 
and  irregularities  even,  whatever  did  not  tend  direetly  to  mar  or  to 
destroy  the  great  principle  of  free  election,  they  religiously  maintaftned. 
Among  otlier  anomalies,  they  retained  the  distrilmtion  of  nwrnhersin 
the  three  great  portions  of  the  empire,  with  only  such  modificattens  jik 
the  li^e  of  years,  and  the  creation  oi  new  interests,  imperatively 
demanded.  To  find  fault  with  the  scheme,  because  such  are  its  wcric 
ings,  is  to  blame  it  for  effecting  what  it  proposes  to  effect.  He  whose 
fig-tree  gave  him  wild  instead  of  cultured  figs,  might  reasonably  com. 
]dain,  but  these  objectors  complain  of  their  fig-tree  because  it  does  oi|i 
bring  forth  nectarines. 

And  why  should  we  suppose  that,  with  a  representation  of  53  membem, 
we  shall  suffer  any  damage,  from  which,  with  a  representation  of  Jieven^, 
we  should  escape  ?  We  would  speak  of  the  dying,  as  of  the  dead,,  the 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth ;  and  to  the  representation  of  Scotland, 
as  at  present  constituted,  we  foel  compelled  to  give  credit,  forv  dbse 
and  earnest  attention  to  matters  of  mere  local  interest    T%e  eyetenr  luh 
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miMk  to  a««wer  lor  0n  the  soofe  of  gem/snl  prindyle  >*  H  h3«  i^  4Mmi» 
Umes  been  attended  with  grettt  and  gross  opproinoB.;  veoaUtf  hm  b^on 
its  fMher>  ai>d  eoimptjbon .it»  mother  and  ite  flMer^  h«t  stiU  these. who 
worked  it  were  diildren  of  the  kiadl^r  n^s^h;  they  felt  that  yearning  ef 
tbe  heart  towards  theic  .birth  idame,  ^^lieh  in  Scotsmen^  neither  l^we  q£ 
jp«mra  nor  4istafire  of  ^boe  ever  wholly  obliterates — whioh  many  waters 
qoendi  not,  neither  do  the  floods  drown.  Of  the  local  interest  of  the 
country  it  is,  then,  impossible,  under  the  new  system,  to  entertain  a 
reasonable  fear ;  and  why  should  we  fear  for  its  general  interests  ?  On 
whom  has  the  burden  of  their  vindication  been  hitherto  laid  P  Has  it 
not  been  on  the  members  of  Sngiand  ?  And  has  ever  John  Bull^ — proud, 
poaaioBste,  boasting  hot  honest,  downright,  freehearted,  open.Jumded, 
Joiui  Bull,  shewn  himself  unequal  to  the  task,  or  unwilling  to  buekle  to 
H  ?  And  *^  if  tibese  things  have  been  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  will 
not  be  done  in  the  dry  ?"  If  with  all  the  cheeks  which  Sarum  and  Gatton 
interposed  to  prevent  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  no  act  of  oppres- 
aion  has  hitherto  been  perpetrated  in  any  nook  or  comer  however  obscure, 
which  the  free  men  of  £ngland.  did  not  stand  forward  to  denounce,  shall 
wo  foar  for  their  seal  itrhen  these  checks  are  removed  ?  We  arrive,  then, 
at  what  we  deem  no  foreed  nor  illegitimate  conclusion ;  that  all  cavilling 
mL  the  intended  number  of  our  members,  or  at  their  distribution,  is 
mftwise  and  uncalled  fbr  in  refsnuers,  and  that  in  anti-reformers  it  is 
the  basest  and  meet  despicable  hypocrisy,  meant  not  to  better  the  Scottish 
bill,  but  to  inflict,  through  its  sides,  a  deadly  wound  on  Uiat  in  which  it 
lives  and  moves — the  Knglish  bill.  In  a  word,  not  deeming  the  Scottish  * 
bill  a  perfect  measure,  nor  a  ccmplete  measure,  nor  pretending  that  it 
DEught  not  be  amended,  both  by  addition  and  alteration,  we  stiU  hold 
that  it  is  well  on  our  part  to  receive  it  in  the  spirit  of  thankfulness ;  to 
bid  God  bless  the  giver,  as  honest  Sancho  says,  and  net  to  ^'  look  the  gift 
horse  in  the  mouth." 

We  have  dwelt  on  IJtese  preliminary  considerations  at  some  length, 
but  the  subject  is  an  important  one.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  compare 
the  present  and  the  intended  systeuM. 

The  present  number  of  members,  we  need  hardly  observe,  are,  for  the 
sbcty-six  boroughs,  fifteen ;  for  the  thirty-three  counties  thirty.  Of  the 
boroughs,  Edinburgh  r^ums  one  member;  the  remaining  8ixty.five 
boroughs  are  distributed  into  fourteen  groups,  nine  of  which  consist  of 
fiv^  and  the  remaining  Ave  of  four  boroughs  each.  From  the  way  in 
whidi  the  election  is  gone  about,  there  is,  in  reality,  no  more  than  one 
elootor  in  each  borough,  with  the  ezc^ion  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  foL. 
lowing  table,  however,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  consider  the  whols  of 
the  members  ei  coundl  in  the  light  of  electors. 

Efeetors  under  thB  present  law,  in  each  of  the  groups  of  sixty-six 
boroughs,  (Edinburgh  included),  by  whidi  the  fifteen  borough  members 
are  xetitfned  >^ 

Vamei.  Union,  Kamn.  Electon.  Utaaea.  Blecton. 

lidinburgh,  S3         Dysart  gr.  94         Haddington  gr.  99 

Aberdeen,  group  82         Elgin  gr.  74         Inverkeithing  gr.      l«ft 

Ayr  gr.  83         Forfar  gr.  131   '      Kirkwall  gr.  80 

Cfrail  gr.  94         Fortrose  gr.        70         Selkirk  gr.  100 

Dumfiries  gr.        95        Glasgow  gr.         84        Wigton  gr.  72 

Of  individual  boroughs,  Inverkeithing  has  the  greatest  number  of  elec 
tors-t-thirty-nine ;   and  Inverary  the  smallest  numbers-nine;  of  the 
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remaindier  three  have  more  than  thirty ;  twenty-two  more  than  twenty  ; 
and  thirty-nine  have  fewer  than  twenty  electors  eaeh.  The  total  of  tibe 
horougfa  electors  of  Scotland  amounts  to  1313.  The  thirty-three  coun. 
tits  are  arranged  as  in  the  following  table ;  where  the  parHameiitary 
returs^  from  which  it  is  compiled,  does  not  ^>ecify  the  **  papor  votes," 
the  average  of  one  half  of  the  whole  number  has  been  used — these  cases 
are  distinguished  by  an  asterislc. 

£L£CTORS,  under  the  present  law,  in  each  of  the  thirty  counties  or 
groups  of  counties,  by  which  the  thirty  county  members  are  returned* 
The  first  column  gives  the  name  of  the  county ;  the  seccmd  the  entire 
number  of  freeholders  enrolled ;  the  third  the  number  of  frediolders  who 
vote  on  bare  superiority  :^ 


Aberdeen 

180 

90*  DumfHes               | 

82 

40 

Orkney 

43 

28 

ArgyU 

118 

84 

Edinburgh 

172 

141 

Peebles 

46 

16 

Ayr 

196 

93 

Elgin 

33 

17 

Perth 

239 

92 

Banff 

51 

32 

Fiie 

228 

42 

Renfrew 

142 

103 

Berwick 

147 

28 

Ferfar 

120 

60» 

Ross 

81 

40 

Bute  and  Caithness 

68 

56 

Haddington 

106 

60 

Roxburgh 

149    79| 

Clmckmannnan  and 

Inverness 

88 

68 

Selkirk 

50 

19 

Kinross 

36 

22 

Kincardine 

82 

48 

Stirling 

130 

58 

Cromarty  and 

Kirkcudbright 

166 

98 

Sutherland 

90 

6 

Nairn 

36 

24 

Lanark 

224 

112 

Wigtoun 

70 

36 

Dumbarton 

71 

52 

Linlithgow 

65 

40 

Perth  it  will  be  seen  has  the  greatest,  and  Clackmannan  and  Kinross 
the  smallest  number  of  electors.  The  number  of  electors  in  the  thirty- 
three  counties  is  3233 ;  whereof  1673  vote  on  superiority.  The  entire 
constituency  of  Scotland,  under  the  present  election  laws,  thus  amounts  to 
4,546 ;  which  gives,  on  an  average,  one  member  for  100^  electors ;  and 
one  elector  for  518  of  population.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  our 
representation ;  let  us  attend  to  the  proposed  state. 

The  number  of  members,  we  have  already  stated,  is  intended  to  be 
fifty-three,  of  which  thirty  will  be  county  members,  and  twenty-three 
borough  members ;  the  increase  being  wholly  in  the  latter  class.  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  counties  there  is  very  little  alteration.  Nairn  will 
be  joined  to  Elgin,  instead  of  being  joined  to  Cromarty ;  Cromarty  will 
be  joined  to  Ross ;  Clackmannan  and  Kinross  remain  as  they  are  at 
present.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  in  the  conjoined  counties — 
the  plan  of  alternate  voting,  by  which  the  aristocrats,  at  the  Union, 
•ought,  and  not  without  success,  to  secure  their  monopoly  as  entire  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  is  no  longer  recognised.  The  three  groups 
of  minor  counties  will,  for  ajl  political  purposes,  be  considered  as  form- 
ing, each,  one  indivisible  whole.  The  district  of  Cowall  in  Argyleshire, 
which  is  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  county  by  Loch  Fine,  is  to  be  attached 
to  Bute  j  the  detached  portions  of  Stirling  and  Perth  are  joined  to  Kizu 
ross,  to  which  jthey  naturally  belong ;  and  the  Shetland  *'  lairds  "  will  no 
longer  have  to  lament  that  accidental  omission,*  by  which  they  hare 
hitherto  been  deprived  of  their  franchise ;  they  will  be  joined,  not  no- 
minally, but  really,  to  their  neighbours  of  Orkney. 

Of  the  boroughs,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  will  in  future,  return  two 
mmnbers ;  and  Aberdeen,  Perth,  Dundee,  and  the  newly  created  borougbs 
of  Paisley  and  Greenock  one  member  each.  In  the  Fortrose,  Dysart, 
Jnverkeithing,  Haddington,   Dumfries,    and  Wigtoun  groups,  the  bill 


•  There  is  in  Shetland  no  valued  rent. 
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makes  no  alteration.    The  other  groups  are  arranged  as  follows.  The 

Dew  boroughs  are  distinguished  by  capitals^  and  boroughs  that  have 
changed  their  places  by  Italics  i-^ 


Ut^  Leith              3rf,  Elgin 

Forfar 

Dumbarton 

P0RTOBEI.L0          Cullen 

5M; 

Cotipar 

Kilmarnock 

MiasELBUROH      Banff 

St.  Andrews     7th 

,  Linlithgow 

FisHERRow           Inverury 

Anstruther,  E. 

Lanark 

^^  Kirkwall               Kintore 

Anstnither,  W. 

Falkirk 

Wick                    Peterhead 

CruQ 

AmnRite 

Dornoch  t     Uh,  Inverbervie 

Kilrenny         8M 

,  Ayr 

Dingwall               Montrose 

Pittenweem 

Irvine 

Tain                      Arbroath 

^th 

,  Renfiew 

Campbeltown 

Cromarty             Brechin 

Rutherglen 

Inverary 

The  first  bill  disfranchised  the  mall  and  insignificant  group  of  the 
Anstruther  boroughs,  which,  by  the  census  of  1821,  contained  only  6067 
inhabitants.  In  the  present  bill  it  is  saved  from  the  executioner,  by 
being  conjoined  with  Cupar  and  St.  Andrew's.  The  only  disfranchise^ 
ments  are,  the  boroughs  of  Selkirk  and  Peebles,  in  the  counties  of  the 
same  name,  and  Rothsay  in  Bute  county.  These  three  boroughs,  which 
contain,  by  the  census  of  1831,  about  9,000  inhabitants,  are  tbrowh  into 
their  respective  counties,  with  the  view  of  procuring  for  each  so  nume- 
rous a  constituency  as  may  give  it  comparative  independence. 

The  new  arrangement  is  of  small  importance  compared  with  the 
change  in  the  qualification ;  in  that  alone  lies  the  real  practical  reform, 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  bill  to  introduce.  We  have  stated  the 
number  of  borough  and  county  electors,  and  nothing  can  be  more  ridi- 
culously disproportionate  to  the  augmented  and  still  augmenting  popu- 
lation of  the  country.  But  the  paucity  of  voters  is  not  the  worst  feature 
in  the  system.  In  the  boroughs  they  are,  without  an  exception,  self- 
elected  and  irresponsible.  It  is  true,  that,  in  a  considerable  number, 
there  is  something  approaching  to  freedom  of  election  in  the  trades' 
representatives,  but  the  trades'  representatives  are  invariably  the  miiio^ 
rity  of  the  elective  body.  Of  the  boroughs,  those,  in  which  there  are  no 
trades'  representatives  at  all,  or  in  which  the  merchant  counsellors 
exercise  a  control  over  the  trades*  electors,  are  much  more  tolerable 
than  those  in  which  the  electors  are  left  free  and  powerless ;  they  do 
not  aggravate  injustice  by  hypocrisy. 

In  the  counties,  also,  by  the  strange  system  of  separating  the  supe- 
riority from  the  possession  of  property,  we  have .  contrived  to  create  a 
constituency  which,  as  a  national  political  engine,  is  unequalled  in  the 
world  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  for  its  inefficiency  and  absurdity. 
WhsAeveT  might  be  the  original  intention  of  the  division  of  representc- 
tion  into  country  and  town,  it  is  pretty  clear,  that  its  ultimate  object, 
in  England,  has  been  to  connect,  in  the  former  the  real,  in  the  latter 
the  personal  property  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  existing  government < 
In  Scotland,  we  have  contrived  to  mature  a  system  which  combines  the 
closeness  of  the  rotten  boroughs  of  our  neighbours  with  the  beggary  of 
universal  suffrage.  Our  borough  electors  require  no  qualification  and 
possess  none  save  a  doubtful  residence,  and  for  that  purpose  a  pigstye 
will  suffice  as  well  as  a  palace ;  our  county  electors  require  indeed  a 
qualification,  but  one  that  has  no  connexion  with  property,  and  from 
them  no  residence  is  required.  The  borough  representatives  of  Scotland 
might  be   returned  by  men  who  did  not  possess  a  shilling,  and  the 
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county  Te^mminkiyt%  by  men  ^tt  ^d  ttot  paweip*  akiBfaig'fl  wwrth  in 
the  kii^ott  wkose  higlmt  interest!  ifert  intrUsted  to  tbetp  «aM. 
3faf«  notw  aUcnt  thanger  tout  Mia,  the  «on8titueno9F  of  6ootl«Bd  wfll 
henceforth  oury  with  it  vahie  ae  well  lUi  nuaiber^  instead  of  befa^  des- 
titute of  both. 

In  the  counties  the  constituency  will  in  future  consist  o#— * 

1st.  The  present  electors,  during  the  period  of  ihetr  itotural  lifm* 

Sod.  Owners  in  possession  of  houses,  lands,  or  other  heritable  pro- 
perty, heritable  debts  excepted,  of  the  clear  annual  Talue  of  L.IO1. 

3rcL  Life^renters  of  any  such  houses,  lands  or  other  heritable  property. 

4th.  Tenants  for  life,  or  for  sixty  years  without  breaks,  of  houam, 
lands  or  other  heritable  subjects,  of  the  cdear  annual  value  1^  I4.10. 

5th.  Tenants  for  twenty  years,  of  houaee,  lands,  ^c.  of  the  dear 
annual  value  of  jC50. 

6th.  Tenants,  bein§  oeeupanU,  of  houses,  lands,  &e.  of  the  annnal 
rent  of  £50  or  towards,  held  on  lease  of  not  leas  than  five  years. 

7th,  Tenattts,  being  occupants^  who  have  paid  a  *^  grassum"  of  not 
lesa  than  £300,  on  any  lease  of  not  less  than  five  years,  whatever  l^ 
rent  may  be. 

Joint  proprietors  and  occupants  have  all  the  privileges  of  selefoo. 
prietors  or  occupants,  provided  the  a^neunt  of  the  preperty  or  leae^eid 
be  sufficient  to  give  a  tiUe  to  ea^ 

The  precise  addition,  which  will  be  made  to  the  Sectors  of  ceunties, 
by  extiMiding  the  suffrage  to  the  six  classes  of  persons  above  deecnbed, 
is  not  very  easily  estimated.  The  nnnriier  of  p^sons,  who  hold  t^e 
dominium  utile  of  freehold  property  above  £10  and  under  £400  valued 
renty  amounts,  aceording  to  the  parliamentary  returns,  to  7,754.  Bveb 
out  of  these  freeholders,  therefore,  not  a  few  of  the  counties  migiit 
obtain  a  respectable,  if  not  a  numerous,  constituency.  Dumfries  wcmid 
have,  600 ;  Ayr,  eoo ;  Fife,  750  ;  Lanark,  1,000 ;  Orkney,  without  in- 
cluding Shetland,  1,300.  The  average  for  the  various  counties,  wtmid 
be  about  370. 

Under  the  third  head  fall  to  be  enumerated  the  parochial  clergy,  with 
the  exception  of  sixty  or  seventy,  whose  manses  are  in  borough^  aad 
who  do  not  possess  glebes — the  dissenting  clergy,  for  the  most  part^^ 
and  a  few  of  the  parochial  schoolmasters.  These  three  classes  will 
amount  to  about  1,300.  For  calculating  the  niimber  isi  the  other  voters 
of  this  class,  or  of  any  portion  of  those  of  the  remaining  classes,  we 
possess  no  certain  nor  authentic  data.  To  the  number  of  farmings 
tenants  we  might,  perhaps,  approximate.  The  valued  rent  of  the  entire 
kingdom  somewhat  exceeds  £3,600,000 ;  if  from  that  amount  we  dedwet 
one  sixth  for  lands  occupied  by  the  owners,  and  aUew  one  i^^ricultural 
tenant  on  an  average,  for  each  £200  of  tiie  rCTtiainder,  we  shall  have 
£15,000  tenants  for  the  whole  of  Scotland.  As  lands,  wit^  us,  vte 
rarely  if  ever  held  on  shorter  leases  than  seven  years,  and  as,  unless  in 
the  highlands  and  islands,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns,  few 
leases  fall  short  of  L.50  rent,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  our  fiumevs 
will  be  entitled,  under  the  new  system,  to  a  vote.  On  a  rough  estimate,-— 
and  until  the  actual  registration  of  the  electors  take  place,  any  estimate 
must  be  a  rough  one,^^we  should  be  disposed  to  say,  that  the  counfy 
electors  will  be  increased  not  less  than  tenfcdd ;  that,  with  three  or  firar 
exceptions,  when  nearly  all  the  property  of  «  oounty  is  in  the  hands  ef 
one  great  family,  the  smaller  counties  will  have  from  500  to  1,000,  awl 
the  larger  fh>m  1,500  to  9,000  electors. 
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In  fSkm  bormigltf  we  poewwo  nore  «eKttiii  meaM  ef  arthnafefaig  the  ad» 
Taatec^es  0f  the  bilL  The  eleeton  of  boroii|^  aUB  in  fiitune  to  eonsist 
of  the  M2to»l  oceopants,  -whether  propiieton>  life^jwatcrgy  or  tenants,  of 
any  houses  trarehense,  .eountiiig^ouse  er  diop,  whidi^  witiMmt  or  wHh 
any  land  owned  or  occupied  under  the  same  landlord^  shall  amount  to 
the  annual  rent  of  £10.  ^ 

In  pj«n  Kagtish  or  plain  SeoMlsh^  every  man^  who  occupies  a  house  or 
partr  ^i  a  house  of  aay  kind,  or  a  honse  and  a  '^  yard/'  provided  the  two 
belong  to  the  same  '^  laird,"  and  are  together  worth  £10  a-year,  wiU 
have  a  vote  for  the  borough  in  which  they  are  situated.  Joint  ocoiu 
pantA  huve  the  same  privileges  in  boroughs  ae  in  counties. 

The  number  of  persons  who  will  become  possessed  of  the  ftunchise^ 
in  o<ifnsequence  ef  its  extensioa  to  £10  householders,  will^  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  exceed  35,000.  The  number  of  £10  houses  in  the 
existiiig^  bovonghs  and  their  respective  suburbs,  striking  off  the  three 
disfrandiieed  -boroughs  of  Selkirk,  Peebles  and  Rothsay,  and  not  in^ 
rJmding'  the  newly  enfranchised  boroughs  of  Paisley,  Greenock,  Leith, 
Poilx^beUo^  Musselburgh,  Fisherrow,  Peterhead^  ELilmamock,  Falkirk 
and  Airdrie,  are  estimated  in  the  parliamentary  returns  at  30,876. 
Instead  then  ef  a  eonstituency  of  4,546^  or,  making  allowance  for  the 
el6e4arsy  who  possess  qualificatiens  in  more  counties  than  one,  of  4,000 
individuals  representing  no  interest  under  heaven  but  their  own,  we  may 
fieuriy  ealsulate,  under  the  bill,  on  a  oonstitueney  of  not  less  than  65,000, 
representing  all  the  varied  interests  of  the  community,  from  the  decent 
thrifty  shop«keeper  and  indsstriosa  tradesman  up  to  the  Duke  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  reveoaue. 

It  itas  our  intention  to  enter  into  a  detailed  criticism  of  the  measure 
whifih  we  have  been  describing,  but  space  would  fa^  us.  We  diall 
restrict  ourselves  to  two  renuu^s.  An  objection  to  the  qualification 
daoses  of  the  Scottish  Bill  will  naturally  suggest  itself,  founded  on  their 
de|iairture  from  the  corresponding  clauses  t>f  the  English  BilL  It  was  to  be 
expected,  that  in  this  particular,  the  two  measures  were,  mutatis  mutandis, 
to  *be  the  same ;  the  answer  hitherto  given  to  the  questi^i  '^  why  are 
th»y.  not  so,"  is  by  no  means  so  satisfactory  to  the  querist,  as  it  appears 
to  have  besn  to  the  respondent.  It  is  a  principle  in  the  Engiidi  Bill, 
that  no  description  of  property  dieuld  remain  unrepresented  ;  there  is  a 
restoction  witii  respect  to  amount,  but,  with  that  exception,  in  borough 
or  ia  ooanty,  every  man  has,  or  may  have,  a  vote.  In  Scotland  this 
witt  not  he  the  esse.  Tske,  for  instance,  feu*duties  within  borough,  no 
amonoDi  of  this  very  common  description  of  property  will  g^ve  a  qualifi. 
cation  to  its  owner.  Suppose  the  Earl  of  Moray  to  occupy  a  house  worth 
ten  pounds,  for  six  weeks  in  the  course  ef  the  year,  he  would  have  a  vote 
for  the  twe^city  members ;  bat,  supposing  his  Lordship  not  to  occupy  a 
hoase  in  Edinburgh,  the  thousands  per  annwhy  which  he  draws  ^m  his 
splendid  property  of  Drumsheugh,  would  not  suffice  to  give  him  a  vote 
either  for  boron^  or  county.  How  many  of  the  houses  in  Edinburgh, 
and  inr  every  borough  and  town  in  Scotland,  are  held  in  feu  ?  Taking 
the  boroufi^^  not  in  their  present  limits,  but  in  the  limits  te  be  assigned 
thtmhy^he  Bill^  certainly  not  less  than  one-half. 

This  is  not  the  only  description  of  property  which  will  net  be  repre*. 
seated.  In  smaller  towns  of  Scotland,  nothingis  more  oovnmon  than  for 
asaartO'  be  owner  of  houses  to  the  amount  of  £80,  £100,  £15iO  per 
amman,  not  one  ef  which  is  worth  £10.  Dornoch  is  a  case  in  point. 
There  is  not  a  house  worth  £10  per  anmm  in  the  borough.    Supposing 
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Die  whole  df  Dtmofk  t«  be  tke  prepeKy  el  eae  man,  h4  would  not  pbe- 
MM,  nor  wo«)d  owe  of  hie  teneats  poMees,  a  ahigle  Vo^,  either  for  the 
here«fh>  or  for  tiie  eeonty  of  Bittherkmd.  It  may  be  Tery  proper  to  wiign 
but  ose  rote  to  one  property ;  but  here  «re  two  inetaneee  of  property  to 
a  large  anoant,  Aram  which  no  rote  is,  in-  a^  way,  derivable.  Nor  «re 
these  oaees  got  np ;  they  are  Ixma  fide  existing  oases  in  every  borough 
in  Scotland.  Mr.  Jeffrey 't  answer,  when  twitted  with  his  inconcdsteacy 
in  giving  a  vote  to  the  owner  of  freehold  property^  within  borough,  in 
ESngland^  and  denying  it  to  the  owner  of  freehold  property,  within 
borough,  in  Scotland,  was,  that,  from  the  latter,  nothing  was  taken 
away — ^he  never  had  a  vote.  Now  this,  with  all  submisaioB,  was  u  piti^ 
answer.  If  the  Reform  Bill  had  no  other  object  thaa  to  confirm  existing 
rights,  the  Lord  Advocate  might  keep  it  to  li^t  his  cigar.  The  proper 
Sttbjeot  for  consideration  is,  whether  one  rule  should  be  laid  doara  lor 
one  quarter  of  the  kingdom^  and  another  for  another.  If  it  be  for  the 
benefit  of  all  classes,  that  the  borough  freeholder  should,  in  England, 
retain  his  qualification ;  by*  parity  of  reason,  Uie  borough  proprieter, 
whether  of  f^,  or  of  hbusee,  should,  in  Scotland,  be  clothed  with  it. 

The  case  of  owners  of  feus,  or  of  small  houses,  ia  ik»  neighboarhDod 
of  boroughs,  is  peculiarly  hard,  for,  were  no  extensien  of  the  beraegh 
to  take  place,  they  would  necessarily  obtain  a  vote  for  the  county,  like 
measure,  whieh  is  one  of  grace  to  ^wery  one  besides,  is  to  them  a  ■Masnee 
of  deprivatioa.  The  rule  we  wooid  lay  down,  which  ia  in  atriei  oonfiw^ 
mity  with  the  spirit  of  the  Bill,  is  this — that  property,  whether  ft^tr 
hold,  or  burgage,  ex  leasehold,  or  ranking  under  what  title  seevvr,  • 
should,  although  situate  within  borough,  give  to-  the  owaer  a  veto  for 
the  comity,  of  which  the  borough  formed  part,  provided  always,  that  the 
owner,  by  himself  or  tenants,  did  not,  or  might  not,  aoquire,  hy  vvtae 
of  it,  a  vote  for  the  borough  itself. 

Tiie  clause  of  the  Bill,  (the  33d.)  to  which  these  remarks  apply,  con*- 
taine  w  oempensatory  proviso  of  an  exceedingly  edifying  oharaeleK 
After  declaring  that  no  property,  within  borou^,  ahallgire.a  Jrighl  ef 
voting  in  the  county,  it  adds,  that  no  property  without  the  bocough 
•hall  give  a  right  of  voting  in  it.  To  make  every  thing  eecvre  it*o«ght 
to  have  subjoined,  nor  without  the  kingdom. 

There  ia  an  objection  which  we  have  heard  urged  against  ^e  Bill,  ia 
whieh  we,  by  no  means,  concur.  We  have  beard  the  Bill  objected  to 
because  it  gives  a  vote  to  the  established  clergy,  and,  by  necasaaryi  eoB^ 
sequence,  where  they  have  a  qualification,  to  the  dissenting  detgy^  It  is 
said  that  politics  ou^t  not  to  he  mixed  up  with  religion;  and,  it  ie 
added,  that  the  clergy,  themselves,  are  averse  from  the  boon  whieh  tbe 
act  holds  but,  on  the  ground,  that,  by  acc^ting  it,  they  may  chance  to 
^^blige  those  whom  it  is  their  interest  to  oblige.  We  shall  aoi  i 
on  the  question,  how  far  politics  should  mingle  with  religion  ;.  hatbiii 
tainly,  from  those  who  uphold  the  neeeianty  of  a  diurch  eat 
ment,  it  seems  strange  to  hear  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  such  a  aua^ 
ling.  For  dur  part,  we  should  be  disposed  to  question  the  aouadaeai  of 
that  man's  faith  who  did  not  feel  warmly  for  the  welfare  of  his  oounlrx, 
and  who  was  not  prepared  to  brave  the  censure  of  bis  nearest  friead  in 
its  vindication.  We  hare  no  doubt  that  the  Established  Clergy  will 
constitute  a  most  valuable  and  independent  class. of  voteri;  Jad  we 
should  be  sincerely  sorry  that  any  eueb  absurd  and  injurious  an'aaooal^r 
should  enter  into,  a  bill  of  general  enfrahchisement'  aa  their  diaqas^ 
fication*  ,   ,    .      ,.      ^ 
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No,  if  we  miifi  have  olMuiges^  le^  tbem  be  oliaDget  in  the  right  direc 
tioDy  let  tliem  he  oonfimiatioiui  of  the  prino^^les  of  the  Bill,  not  viohu 
tioos;  Ifit  theia  he  eBlargements  of  thef^^eedeni,  wherewith  it  is  destined 
to  make  ii&  free,  not  restrictions  of  it.  More  memhevs,  more  voters,  we 
will  reoeive  with  joy  and  rejoicing;  bet,  if  thl^t  may  not  be,  if  we  may 
have  nothii^  bat  the  Bill,  let  us,  at  least,  have— <«hb  whoia  biu*. 


LAY  OF  THE  LEAST  MINSTREL, 
By  the  Author  of  "  Nights  of  the  Round  Table,'**  ^c.  ^c. 

Little  wott'st  thou  of  famUy  storr.— 
Ah,  Peter,  leu  thou  rack'tt,  I  MI 

Thj  youog  hreivt  beats— hut  not  ibr  glory— 
A  ndiBtrer,  hut  no*  cavalier. 


I  be  on  thee,  merry  Sitkio. 
FlattBtar  dmugfa  ny  nAvow  hafl, 
Bniid  on  idry  niQjdet  whialung. 
niihinaiM  ,  tftough  an  ezUed  Oirall : 

Portfefla  wast  borne  from  fkr,  my  Birdie, 
teMtd  OB  a  fnamlftg  Savoyitd^  hick, 

Uotaad  to  tnae  «p  tby  hurdy-^urdy, 
Tb  ilot*  flie  merry  Tarlet's  padL 

MbhM  thy  stark  my  witlet*  PsTEt, 
asiplwfabla  mug  and  Mm: 
Whse  tfaoa  va^'tt  chuna  thy  U|gli.Dulch 


aailftTOlliTto 
thjdapMDd  V 
imyUrlihgU 
frf«  Bcanty^  WTCBad  ftdag. 


^e^tii^ifr  of  th9  Rhipe, 

iaie--tmt  prind  by  any 

Ikifclpve  IP  aoCtt  ««r  wayt  lika  tUM  I— 


eniMlil^lKtM  iloctt-Texed f ky, 

lAf  ■!■■£  cky  wiofiln  quivering  p^de P 
nMnrAoH  tliat  mottery  thhig  orguua 
Cta  awr  h»  tay  Mh.  wana  hrkfa  F 


BPdM! 


dainty. 


Radst  thou  heard  Brunswick's  battle-cry. 
Come  rushing  down  the  bold,  hr#ad  Ittlil*, 

Shivering  the  leafy  canooy. 
Where  ntttled  the  t  Aberdevine  ;— 

Even  thy  bead-drop  of  German  blood 

Had  kindled  to  heraleUaae : 
Bu^  tush  I  such  **  l^let  of  field  and  flood" 

Happed  tn  thy  great  great^T«DdslrB*s  days. 

Bemember'st  thou  thy  tiny  mother. 
What  ev»  thy  lore  in  fUf^t  bai^n. 

Thine,  and  that  scarce4ireeched  braiX  tby 
brother. 
In  drdels  safift  of  half  a  spari  r 

OI  how^  her  fittle  breast  was  hSMltag. 

When  fint  ye  poised  your  timid  wiqgi, 
Advarichig  brnd,  but  sinft  retreating. 

Like  imp  burst  flrom  his  laadinp  ttrinp 

Bnt  fledgiing  brave,  wast  thou,  aiy  fWry, 
I  trow  her  matron  pride  rose  high. 

When  fVom  the  v)ne-tw1g*s  tcndrm  airy, 
Peered  J'ettrkm,  askance  a^dsby. 

Fmler,  to  wider  air  tsareoiing,' 

Would  wile  thee  to  the  topmost  blossonvj 
But  thou,  small  rogue,  sly  downward  veemig, 

Sougfat'st  tpet  mama*9  soft  croodli»  bosom.  , 

And  July  ^  moon  rode  brightly  by. 

Red  strawberries  through  the  leans  were 
glowing; 
Our  Pbtsr  now  could  fted  and  fly. 

Tea,  cross  small  bnxAs,  stms  sslh  m- rowing. 

Bemember'st  then,  my  grave  Recorder, \ 
An  eve  of  balm,  the  broad  earth  muf^ 


aa««Miu  braatbe  not  of  i 
with  aioods  of  mine 
v»^,  wfth  rtralns  of  sadness, 
IkalBMl  or  lof«  and  wine. 


Bgcnr  J 
dstthy 


__  _ilws^ttynMh<  volte  awdWng, 
teTHtoSlM^^Sranch  dwefflng. 


•rfclch  thy  bosom  swans  ;— 
^linyto#er. 


efthtBMne 
sliisAj>ft.^0niraeey 
wWb  AsGolibpInk  Hue, 
*    '  — ^  ad  their  gnMseP 


Thou  wakMst  thy  little  Zasc6^  flM^P 

A  faint,  low  churm,  a  louder  trill— 
When  an  ahadied,  thou  stinted'it  sbiginf— 

listen'dst,  snd,  *«  at  its  own  sweet  will,'* 
Let  out  thy  voice,  melodious  rin^ng.|| 

And  did  JPi-au  Siskin  piaise  her  pet  ? 

And  what,  pray,  said  yon  small  Meimkeer  f 
But.  Peter,-4t  were  best  finget,—  g 

All,  aU,  are  perished— thou  art  here  I         ' 

A  mortal  lot  is  thine  and  mine^— 

So,  Peter,  best  aU  be  fbrgot,— 
A114  ours  the  mutual  task  divine^ 

To  sweeten  each  a  mortal  lot 

I  moisten  Peter's  merry  whistle. 
And  P«terliKs,  mymaU  apoStle. 


obSerts  of  wonder  to  Peter. 
,  ^tbapfwper  naoM  of  Peter's  tilbe. 
hM  bsglDning  to  try  its  voice  In  song  U  called  a  itsconfen-Ma  little,  bashfbl,  Usp. 
tanned  reoordhtf.    Save  the  expanding  fiusuules  of  childhood,  nothing  can 
lgtfa»lhls.prooan— not  even  the  uplioldhig  of  Sowers.  '       ^         ^ 

lary  to  teU  that,  in  this  stansa,  Chaucer  and  Wordsworth,  tht  Jkrel  and 
I  tet^  the  servloe  of  IBualtating  F«tws  •dooaHoa 
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ttd  ti«liliaaM  M  to  Mpeftt  their  «Ub  M  R«#orm  in  the  Mbne  plaoey 
th«t  thef  vo«M  talce  to  iSHnm^res  ^e  grace  «f  alloiriiif  of  tfie  aN 
readlttf.  no  CJltraB,  #faOM  ^Mriona  hAve  tn  orgn  in  1te<2inxtaE^ 
Review,  ere  ^Uspleaeed  with  this  temporiziiig  pdiey,  as  ^tstf  term  H, 
wfiioii  proceeds  frotti  epprehennoiiB  in  whidi  tWr  blosted  presumptioo 
does  not  pemH  Aekn  to  thare :  but  manj  of  ^e  peers  arepeifectljr  eenrihie 
of  the  danger  of  their  position ;  they  are  not  lulled  to  security  by  the 
^  grim  repQoe/'  and  liave  some  notion  of  the  perfl  of  stfaniti^  upthe 
wrmth  jfi  a  nadion.  They  perceive  that  a  second  rejection  of  tiie  Bffl 
wiB  have  an  effect  materially  different  from  the  first,  as  it  Is  ecaMxIy 
poisMe  that  the  Ministry  dan  continue  In  office,  and  carry  on  wltlk  the 
hopeef  sneoess.  LordCh^  and  his  coUeagues,  whohaveMoodbetweent^em 
and  the  people's  reeentment,  should  be  withdrawn,  and  a  bitter  con^ct  ef 
luiexampled  ineqnaHty  would  oommenoe— the  few  with  thc^  ridiOB  on 
the  one  side,  the  many  with  their  wrongs  on  the  other.  Then  "wyniiA 
the  oligarchy  find  themsdves  in  the  condition  of  the  aSs  in  th«'ftUe 
kaded  with  treasure ;  for  their  possessions,  in  turbulent  timoe,  trcmld 
be  more  troublesome  to  defend,  than  available  for  defent^  tit  flttid:, 
waif  aooording  to  the  ettent  of  them,  the  obnoxious  indhrld«il'a  suLn. 
bUlty  to  MUBOfasee  and  injtury  would  be  increased.  These  are  c^ttSitenu 
tions  to  be  looked  forward  to  by  men  1^0  incur  the  hazard  of  convrdtftig 
•  oovHtry ;  said  those  who  see  thdr  way,  however  stem  Mi^  'resolves 
may  be,  perceive  the  prtfdAice  of  evading  the  popular  hatred  by  ^v^ry 
art  bi  tlieir  power,  and  breaking  the  force  of  it  by  frittering  awayHhe 
provocations  in  a  warfare  of  deti^,  aUowing  of  various  diangee  of  posi- 
tion, wliich  make  it  difieuh  for  the  public  to  fix  upon  any  partSettlar 
aet  in  the  process,  as  chargeable  with  the  responiibiHty  and  odltan  of 
tiienhfanate  defeat.  Nvir,  Lord  A.  votes  for  a  part  of  the  MH,  aeadi^re* 
eently  he  Voteb  against  «n  important  clause ;  and,  again,  he  votes  ibr 
another.  Lord  B.  ahemates  with  him ;  and  each  pleads  that  he  has 
•hewn  no  £M;tious  hostility,  and  only  exercised  a  fpir  ^Hicivtion,  adopt- 
ing  the  good  and  rejecting  the  questionable  parts^  and,  yet,  by  tliis  pro- 
eess,  the  measure  is  stabbed  in  a  hundred  places !  ''Then  canst  not  say 
I  did  it/'  is,  however,  the  defence  of  each  conspirator. 

The  pride  of  the  Ultra-Tories  disrelishes  this  jdan  of  qperatioa  which 
implies  an  awe  of  the  popular  resentment.  They  would  break  the  sticks  in 
bundle,  and  not  condescend  to  pick  and  choose,  and  break  this,  and  pass 
that.  Despising  that  insignificant  body,  the  nation,  which  they  liave  so 
long  abused  with  impunity  that  they  mistake  its  patience  for  impotence, 
they  hold  in  conten^t  those  who  would  shuffle  with  it  rather  than  tram- 
ple it  fiercely  under  foot.  Their  laugh  at  the  more  prudent  intriguers, 
reminds  us  of  the  story  of  the  young  reprobate  who  derided  the  bare, 
footed  friar,  saying,  «  Father,  if  there  should  happen  to  be  no  other 
world,  you  will  be  in  sorry  case  after  all  your  mortificationa." — "  Son," 
answered  the  other,  ^'  if  there  should  be  another  world,  your  mistake 
will  be  the  more  serious  of  the  two." 

If  there  should  hiq[»pen  to  be  such  a  thing  as  spirit  in  the  nation,  the 
Ultra-Tory  error  would  have  the  more  serious  c<m8equences  to  the 
blunderer.  Either  policy,  however,  must  be  di8a8trous.r  Both  mem- 
bers  of  the  faction  would  hook  the  whale  with  their  trout-line  ;  the  mily 
differsooe  is,  that  the  Uhrae  wovld  strike  hai4,  aodTOfiiee  to  give  aa 
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tlole  the  modente  Toito/we^d  M  ike  jreol  rm^  and  give  the  mighty 
emtnre  1^7  to  avoid  his  plunges^  and  cunningly  to  prevent  hia  dig. 
9kK|rj||S;;t}u|(,.he  if.  qang^^ut-evhich  discovery  be  ]#  aot  likelf  to  make 
1#ii|jgk/ftd  with  audi  tackle*  With  a  f^  of  the  tail>  or  a  i^nrt  of 
i«(Q^«i^9r  &ih4pr  in  trouUed  watery  would  be  canted  mast  high, 
Rtl;  thcf  can  hold  the  nation  in  captivity  with  their  angfog  rod>  w» 
kraj^f  ^  of  appvehenaioD;  but  it  is  net  e<pudly  cer|»i»  that  they 
Mf  Bot..ttt^.a  gadgeen  in  Lord  Grey.  While  the  cause  ia  in  the 
Wi/of  JiQajctecg,  it-^-JUOt  absolutely  safe ;  whenever  it  may  be  thr^wm 
ifvatQ.tt^  people  it  .will  soon,  he  eecured,  Lord  4prPay  has  all  ia  hia 
|fvi^;  hf  ovi^  Bftrieye  aa  many  hhmdera  as  he  chooses  to  commit  save 
m,4i4ior  that  one  he,  is  now  reported  to  be  reserving > himself,  via» 
lb{0itpffieinent  of  the  creation  of  PefKa,  till  he  perceives  the  necesiitf 
Athi^nqgiog  up  of  the  report,  when,  with  a  minority,  any  damage  is 
Ivkiqisiced  thatt  may  hav€^  bean,  done  in  committee.  Thua  i^  the 
IMolaSpci  ef  a  series  of  Ktctenes  is. to  be  given  to  the  enemy,  and  aa 
^  t^mss  bsStS^y^adQualy  observed,  the  half-reform  I^ords  will  say  the 
tmift'  is  ao  pledged,  '^  to.  those  greet  changes,  that^though  we  voted 
jpint  them  with  mifistersi  now;  that  they  are  carried,  it  will  be  child^ 
#t0  diifkarb  them  ;  ao  that  on  the  jnepor^  we  shall  deem  it  our  duty  to 
Wfo  4e  Mimatera  and  defend  the  idterations." 
JBst,  pappose  the  nepesaity  for  a  creation  should  not  have  been  made 
Vvm  before  the  bripgi^g  jo^  of  fj^e  g»port,«.iiypose  the^wily  Toriea 

tt,plqr i|. game  a  foot-deefier  than  Lord  Gre/s,-— suppose -^ey 
jo|a,]^  ranks,  and  swell  his  minority  to  a  majority  in  c<munittee^ 
#nl^^ief|^jU|  the  last  moqaent,  on, the  third. reading? 
I  ADtiyy^ia^pefulatioa^  and  we  write  but  on  rumomiy  which  are  aM 
jfcniie,  indeed^  t^  confidatce  in  Lord  Cb^y.  He  has  the  carde  in  hia 
iNmaod  is  it  pofsiUe  that  he  will  lope  the  game  rati^r  than  play  hia 
^wp^-rAll  that  we  know  vs^  t^hat  he.has  Ihe  power  for  any  patriotic 
^99)a;.  Jodif  we  suddenly  saw  in  the  Gazette  a  list  of  the  new  creikp> 
#baH-4ar  wnly  aorpiise  wiMild  be  at  the  vigour  and  deeiaion  so  mani* 
fcMi  *.Ier^the  foal  ias^  we  have  00  iears  ;  but,  for  the  eake  of  pub*- 
j^^tocitoe  and  a^ifering.  industry,  w:e  earnestly  desire  the  means  for 
ifc»  id  tpi  be  produced^.*.  ■  )the  aecurity  agaii^  the  possibility  fd  maacar* 
W8I  lkngy.Jter#> 


I  ...  .M  ■  I,  ■ 

r       . ,  .  .         . 

>  80i)(MBT. 

WmiTTSH  AMI08T  TQIK  aUlKS  OF  FIVCHAIX  ABBXT. 

Tuscitled  wailli,  wliMi  leaning  seem  to  nod 
*  '   HVa^vy  rain,  who  woiil^'^clp  to  tend 
I*  iBge^«r  ^ifDtry,  dotii  «iu«  oAad 
I  'CMnit  Matvo't  idi;  at  wf U  M  Niitpi^'g  God. 

Pale  ooittianplation  sat  upon  that  sod, 
Beneath  the  shade,  where  cliff  and  foliage  blend ; 
-  '        AadliejrWiitttt  the  hanh  world  would  not  befriend, 
Hero  foimd  contentment,  and  eouM  ble«  the  rod. 
I  ftMldk*dftiom  the  bondage  of  lift's  iwtl«aiwid, 

I  ^?QP^  *^^  ambition,  lore,  and  piide, 

fii  ^^measnieless  content**  could  I  rest  here,— 
Fw'frtHflg  I  had  e'er  heard  other  sound 
Vhan  tiM  ftatastie  bieeies  iHien  they  righ'd, 
OnhtfterBteteofOekMMlyWear.  \^  , 
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AiB^-><<  The  Campbells  are  coming,^ 

To  the  YOt'ries  of  Freedoin,-.*twM  the  E^iiilar  Bfokttf*-^ 
UnhamcM  your  ahouldert  fhiai  Ebowt's  ;*  -yifke  — - 
Our  watch-word's  "  the  Kingr  and  the  Pteople,"  I  ween. 
Then  erowd  to  the  banner  of  Talt'e  Blagaztne ! 

CUOKDB. 

Oh  I  talent  and  genius  shall  stamp  erery  page, 
There's  song  fi>r  the  jouthi  and  there's  lore  for  the  nge. 
And  terse  little  articles,  pungent  and  keen, 
Shall  sprinkle  the  pi^es  of  Tait*a  Magaxiiie. 

She  hursts  faito  light  with  the  hirda  and  the  flowsra. 
And  the  treasures  of  Mind  o'er  the  kingdom  she  poors; 
Her  risible  powers  shall  exterminata  spleen  9^^ 
Then  rush  to  the  banner  of  Taifs  Magasfaie. 
For  talent  and  genius,  &c. 

She  shall  speed  thro'  the  land  aw  mountain  and  plai% 
Like  Pallas  new  ifrupog  from  oM  Jupiter's  bniin ; 
'Neath  the  flash  of  her  eye  all  her  rlrals  must  qtntil. 
For  great  is  the  Tritth,  and  must  ever  prerail  I ' 
For  talent  and  genius,  kc 


Tie  a  tulfcct  foi  WUkie.-the  best,  tiio^  the 
To  paint  her  antagonistr  standing  aghast. 
With  spite  in  their  faces,  and  tears  in  their  e'en^ 
As  they  gaze  on  the  gloiies  of  Tait's  Magaaioek 
For  talent  and  genius,  Ik. 

Her  trembling  opponents  wax  deadly  and  pale^ 
For  her  star's  in  the  zenith,  her  shout's  on  the  gale ; 
And  multitudes — myriads,  hail  her  their  Qneen ; 
March  on  to  thy  i^ry,  then,  Tait's  Magazine ! 

For  talent  and  genius  shall  stamp  every  page, 
There's  song  for  the  youth,  and  there's  lore  for.  the  1 
And  terse  little  arttclss,  pungent  and  keem, 
Shall  sprinkle  the  pages  of  Tait's  Magazine. 


•  And  ioon  some  truity  brother  of  the  trad€ 

Wm  do  for  thee  what  thou  hast  done  for  thoui and*. 

JBFair. 
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{Under  this  head  we  propose  to  give : — Ist,  A  Hittorical  Renter  of  the  past  month. 
^  A  Commercial  Raster,  relating  to  the  same  period.  3d,  Short  Reviews  of  the 
pnUicationB  of  the  month.  4th,  Criticism  on  the  new  Music  of  the  month.  To 
theK  may  be  added,  occaakxially,  notices  of  novelties  in  the  arts  of  Painting  and 
Scolpture,  and  of  the  Drama,  The  Magaaine  is  published  on  the  last  day  of  every 
month ;  and  these  records  of  the  leading  events  in  Art,  Literature,  Politics,  and 
Trade,  are  brought  down  regularly  to  the  latest  possible  period.] 


POLITICAL  HISTORY. 


PJOULIAMCKTAKT  PIOCBSBIirOS. 

The  speech  delivered  fh>m  the  throne 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  session,  on 
the  6th  of  December,  1831,  indicated  the 
line  of  policy  intended  to  be  pursued  by 
Ministry,  in  so  &r  only  as  h  touched 
upon  the  topics  to  which  their  attention 
was  principidly  directed.  For  our  part^ 
we  prefer  the  American  mode  of  entering 
into  a  detailed  account  of  the  domestic 
condition  and  Ibreign  relations  of  the 
State,  and  an  explicit  statement  of  (he 
political  measnres  which  the  rulers  have  ia 
contemplation.  The  only  legitimate 
otjects  of  free  governments  are  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  the  people  at  home, 
and  defend  against  foreign  aggression. 
These  can  in  no  way  be  Airthered  by 
secrecy,  mystery,  and  coups  (TikU^  (we 
had  almost  written  de  theatre.)  The 
brief  prorogation  which  preceded  the  re- 
asBcmbling  of  Parliament,  and  other  spe- 
cialties,  are,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  Ministers  on  the  present  occasion, 
but  the  genera]  principle  ought  never  to 
be  lost  sight  of. 

The  subjects  recommended  to  the  at- 
tenti<m  of  Parliament  were: — Reform, 
Cholera,  the  state  of  Ireland,  the  Finan- 
cial arrangements  for  the  year,  our  rela- 
tions with  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  Portugal.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
follow  the  yrdgressire  insight  into  the 
views  of  Ministry  on  each  of  these  im- 
portant  topics,  afforded  by  their  gradual 
development  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bates. 

R£Fora. — fn  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  <<  a  speedv  and  satisfactory  set- 
tlement '*  of  the  question  of  Reform  is 
urgently  recommended.  The  future  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Ministry  showed  that  they 
adher^  to  their  original  purpose  of  re- 
modelling our  constitution  by  three  se- 
parate bills,  applicable  to  the  varying  exi- 
gencies of  the  three  incorporated  nations. 
— That,  for  reforming  the  representation 


of  England,  was  bronght  up  and  read  for 
the  first  time  on  the  12th  December.  The 
bill  had  been  considerably  amended  in 
regard  to  precision  of  expression;  and 
some  ot  its  minor  arrangements  had  been 
modified  in  order  to  evade*  the  quibbling 
objections  of  the  preceding  session.  The 
Opposition  modestly  claimed  these  parts 
as  their  own,  but  like  unnatural  parents 
attacked  them  as  fiercely  as  if  they  had 
been  the  brood  of  their  adversaries.  The 
theme  most  fiertile  in-  discussion  was 
<<  certain  anomalies  in  the  application  of 
the  principle  upon  which  the  right  of 
returning  a  member  was  conceded  or 
denied."  The  friends  of  the  measure 
were  at  times  silly  enough  to  argue  this 
point.  The  only  answer  was :— .<<  The 
present  basis  of  tiie  representation  is  too 
narrow  and  unequally  distributed.  The 
basis  proposed  to  be  substituted  is  better, 
but  makes  no  pretence  to  perfection. 
That  could  only  be  obtained  by  an  entire 
alteration  of  our  elective  system."  Be* 
tween  the  cavils  of  enemies,  and  the  at- 
tempts of  precisian  friends  to  plaster  it 
into  perfect  smoothness,  the  bill  was  re- 
ported "  not  a  whit  the  worse  of  the 
wear  "  for  the  tugging  aoad  tearing  it  had 
met  with  in  Committee,  on  Wednesday 
the  I4th  of  March — ^The  Irish  a^d  Scotch 
bills  were  each  read  for  the  first  time  on 
Friday,  the  19th  of  January ;  and  then 
allowed  to  lie  over  till  the  tug  of  war 
regarding  the  English  bill  should  be 
orer.  The  Irish  members  complain  loudly 
that  a  fair  proportion  of  members  has 
not  been  allotted  to  Ireland.  To  this  we 
would  make  nearly  the  same  answer  as 
to  the  Tory  objections  to  the  English 
bill : — **  The  measure  professes  to  be  no 
more  than  the  nearest  approximation  to 
perfect  right,  rendered  possible  by  the 
present  state  of  strength  and  enlighten, 
ment  of  the  reforming  interest.  Will 
you,  because  you  cannot  get  more  mem- 
hers,  refuse  a  more  perfect  control  o^ 
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thoie  joa  hare?**  Kermhele»  let  lU 
hare  4he  inatter  faSrli  and  folly  diBcuned. 
We  are  anxious  to  fee  the  mesisure  as 
perfect  as  possible.  A  clamour  has  beet\ 
raised  on.  sinUar  grounds  against  the 
Scotch  Bill  by  Sir  GeorgeMurray  and  other 
equally  stanch  reformers.  On  this 
head  we  refer  our  readers  to  an  article 
on  "  The  Scotch  Bill  "  in  our  present 
i^unibfr.^The  proceedings  in  the  House. 
of  Commons  relating  to  the  question  of 
rsfbsm,  haTs  howeVer  been  compara« 
tirely  uninteresting.  Ev*ry  one  knows 
that  the  measure  is  safe  enough  there. 
It  is  the  eahalling  and  intriguing  that  is 
foing  on  out  of  <K>or8,  and  above  all  the 
iickening  uncertainty  regarding  the  firm- 
ness of  ministers  that  has  prolonged  the 
popular  feyer.  A  rally  has  been  attempt^ 
ed  by  the  Tories  In  Edinburgh  and  two 
or  three  other  places,  but  the  Toiccs  of 
^e  makontaals  have  died  away  melan- 
dioly^as  the  voice  of  a  solitary  wanderer 
m.tJie  desert..  Lords  Wellington  and 
Londonderry  set  at  defiance  all  rules  of 
^qi^ette  in  Jbopes  to  bully  the  King  into 
submission.  Tlie  corporation  of  Dublin, 
thinking  like  Looney  MTwolter,  that 
\^  they  were  the  boys  for  bewitching  him,** 
came  over  and  made  their  bow  to  Ma- 
jesty^ and  went  back  with  a  flea  in  their 
ear«  Lords  Uarrowby  and  Whamcliffe, 
follied  a  &me  hitherto  spotless,  by  hoIdU 
pt^.  out  delusive  prospects  of  an  acoom- 
loodation.'  A  knot  of  hollow  reformers 
j^ntenB4  ii^to  a  bond  to  accept  the  bill 
.with  any  alterations  the  Lords  migl^t 
>make  upon  it.  And  amid  all  this  base 
ialjsebood,  trickery  and  contempt  of  every 
principle  ot  common  honesty  or  even 
decent  hypocrisy,  no  word  of  Peebb. 
By  this  time  next  month  we  sball  know 
.better*     Meanwhile  the  Unions 

Ue  couching  hesd  <ffi  gtoondy  with  cauMsewttdh. 


State  of  Irelaxp.— TIi«  fwrnrnff  in 
the  speteh  fh>m  the  throne  wMsih  trSen 
to  this  tmhappy  totmtry  is  m  Ibllvws. 
<^  In  parts  of  Ireland  a  systematic  oppo- 
sition has  been  made  to  the  payiMttC-ef 
Tithes,  attended  in  some  fimtaitoiw  with 
afflicting  results ;  and  it  will  be  oae  of 
your  first  duties  to  inquire  -wheUier  it 
may  not  be  posrible  to  effect  inpra^ 
ments  in  the  Laws  respecting  flila  subfetC, 
which  may  afford  the  neceaiarf  jprotac- 
tion  to  the  established  ohuitfa,  aad  at  the 
same  time  remove  the  present  caoaes  of 
eomplaini.** — In  pursuance  «f  ^tib  Ttm 
commendation,  Lord  Melbowiie 'nofid 
the  appointment  of  a  Omnmittoe  on  IrlA 
Tithes,  in  the  Lords,  on  the  16tfa  of  D»* 
cember ;  and  the  same  eVemni:  Mr.  fltta* 
ley  moyed  for  a  similar  Comimttta  ia 
the  Commons. — Oa  the  7^  of  FMtfvary, 
Earl  Grey,  In  presenthig  a  petitk»Q  on  iMi 
subject,  used  the  words :  ^I  tMnk  H  absa- 
lutely  and  imperatively  mecessary,  befM 
we  proceed  to  legislate  en  thia  sabfeel,  ge- 
nerally, that  the  authority  ef  the  law,  ss 
it  at  present  stands,  diould  be  ftiliy  Tinfi- 
cated«^*  This  caused  great  alarm;  b«^ 
on  the  14th,  the  Chancellor  of  tiie&c- 
chequer,  called  up  by  the  manly  and  te- 
dignant  eloquence  of  Mr.  Walker,  ex- 
plained, that  the  noble  Lord,  at  tiw  hori 
of  the  Government,  merdy  Hitendel  is 
say,  by  way  of  apology,  fbr  the  extnK 
ordinary  assistance  lent  to  the  Iriilktitlia. 
proctor;     <<  that   when    ektraeriinsvy 
powers  were  necessary  to  enforce  the  law, 
they  ought  not  be  gim  unlesa  they  wm 
accompanied  with  a  remedy  tot  €b»  griev- 
ances complained  of."    In  the  cow»s»«f 
the  discussion  an  insidimis  attem^  « 
the  part  of  Mr.  Croker,  to  attrihttte  4Sf- 
ferent  sentlmento  to  the  Irish  SeSKtsry, 
drew  from  Mr.  Stanley  tlw  exirfidt  A- 
daration,  that  "  the  extinctioa  ef  the 
present    system  of  tithes  was  oanlsm- 
plated  by  government.** — Qafhe  M^^tlc 
Committee  of  the  Lords,  and  en  liie  18A, 
the  Committee  of  the  Comrnons  preseitsd 
their  first  reports.  Both  agreed  fa  rsooii^ 
mending  the  extinction  of  the  tithe  sis- 
tem  in  Ireland ;  but  both  agreed  in  rt- 
tributing  more  importance  to  the  oi- 
barrassments  of  the  clergy  than  to  tk( 
sufferings  of  the  peasantry. — ^Mr.  StanlST 
having  given  notice  of  a  motloB  on  At 
aubject,  twenty-fbur  Irirfi  memhsrs  iB«ti 
on  the  5th  of  March,  to  detemsxae  wlat 
course  Uiey  ought  to  pursue.    Oa  tht 
8th,  Mr.  Stanley  mov«d,    «  That  ihi» 
House  do  resolve  itself  Into  a  Couunittrt 
of  the  whole  House,  to  coimd^  Itie  sub- 
ject of  Tithes  in  Ireland."    This  wss  v^ 
by  a  counter-motion  that  ftirther  inquiry 
should  he  delayed  until  the  CommittM 
had   finished   their  investigations,  tni 


ffiO^rifiol  B^l^r. 


m 


iWr  nports  «iidcvid«icftlo 
tfc»»JI<M»,  .  TlM  4Tiginil  madUm  was 
«0Mei  -to  ^  ft  majonty  <tf  314  to.  81. 
■  Oft  tlM  lSlli»  Hr.  Stanley  mored  a 
••■tav  of  FftNlfttioniy  ooncladLaff  with  a 
B««fMBl  ii>c0OUBat«  the  Chiudi's  cbim 
«»  miwa  ibr  laadad  rights.    It  to  evU 
4Bnft  Ihftt  4lM  ibrcc  of  otcbi^  hat  driyea 
Mtaiitaw  |o  catortaiq.  a  hoUor  tchome 
teo-ai  im i  Mit  they  muat  go  further. 
^mSj  pftfaimrr  which  caa  settle  th^ 
ia  to  -Itlaqo  the  Catholic  and 
chnaxhei  In  Ireland  on  a 
bating  ftf  asnality  with  the  Epiacopaliany 
iMJaliogateljtto  fareYer.^-Some  other 
IriMi  ffriavaaaaajwfe  hemadverted  to.  hut 
aft .  JaglalaliTft  yeoceedinge  having  heen 
Inpaa  tlMNft ;  they  tell  only  ai  lndi« 
ai  pohUc  iwlini^  jfor  which  the 
iaiafecred  to  the  head  of  <<  Iro. 
T%e  noet  important,  bills  intrb* 
IwtfhftTinrto  the  heaeftt  of  Ireland, 
.«<▲   biU   Ibr  cmwoUdatiiig  and 
;  the  lawB  relatitre  to  Jurors  and 
Jnitei  iftJMaad  ;*' and  <<▲  am  to  repeal 
aft  ftoty  ftc*  eatitiiledy  '  an  Act  to  lunend 
tfc»I  aWafirelandy  icspectiiig  the  Aaign- 
■— g  tffd  flwWattfngof  Landa  and  Tcne« 
»ftait%*  aft4  to  sohs^te  other  prorisions 
mliaAtkaaPOf  ;-*V<i»^  Aa  Act  to  extend  the 
jMla^vtionafCiraBillCourtsinlrdand^ 
ikmtk  Ilia-  late  Irish  currnuT  to  the  pre. 
aMftcoBmi^of  thercalai;**  and  <<  An 
Aatrta  anabla  Jus  Majesty's  Portmaster. 
0«Mgal  to  extend  the  accommodation  hy 
Bat>  and  jegnlate  the  Priyjlegeof  Frank* 
ioyiftlialand.*'  "nie  mgency  of  the  IriA 
diatUIeas  has  extorted  a  partial  rroeal  of 
thftiaal^  dnwbaoky  to  the  manifest  de« 
fcrliaaaf  of  manyindividnals  in  Scotland, 
ai^  wiAoat  any  ratioBal  prospect  of  ad- 
aaat^B  tot  thaw  salves.    Any  tiling  that 
haljIafT  up  tta  old  rotten  aystam  of  seek* 
lag^to  aUevfate  impolitic  hardens  by  the 
aaatly  cepatetwagent  of  appdnting  oA« 
aialkjla  nff^  what  ought  never  to  hate 
haift4aacted,.aQ|ht  to  be  eschewed* 
lb«axGB,*i~ne  King^  speech  pro- 
ihii  the  safliaiiUM  fin  tlie  ensuing 
r  Aaali  he  formed  ^<  with  the  stricu 
to  aQonomy.    It  lias  been  pro- 
by  Ministers,  that  the  financial 
laaralially  In  fntun,  begin  on  the  first 
flfvAprilasid  tdoee  on  thi^  31st  of  March. 
Thia  aoooants  for  the  manner  in  wliich 
the  aattn^aias  a«e  here  stated. 
€i?il  Govonment  Oiarges  from  1st  Jan- 
wiry   1833,    to  3Ist 
,    Biai^l833,.       -     ^96,0Q0    0    0 
Civil  fl^ntiagflodea  for 
saaiaiieria^^.       .    200,000    0    0 


iMPSMaaperJMid,      •     496,543    0    0      more 


Natt  . 

lat  January  to  3iit 
ACarch  1832,      .      1,090,207  16    f 
Victualling  and  Medical 
Departments  for  sape 
,  period,  .  332,881  18    0 

Army  EflectiTe  Serriee, 
,  from  1st  January  to 

SIst  March  1832,        801,631    3  4 

Non-Effective,)  for         729,880  18  8 

Commissariat,  Vsame      116,440    1  $ 

Ordnance,         )  period,  341,163    a  ^ 

Qrand  TotalofNavalEs- 

timates  for  1832.33,  4,908,034  14  7 

Commissariat  1832^33,   328,760  7  0 

(hdnance,  1882*33,   ^  1,015,3M  0  9 

Aimy    Bxtraordinariea 
Mm    1st    January 

1832,  to  31tt  March 

1833,  .  .        300,006    0    8 
The  Army  Estimates  of  EflectiTe  and 

Kon-Effdcave  for  1832-33,  have  nol 

yet  ooni^to  hand. 

In  the  whole  o{  these  eatfanates,  thera 
is  a  visible  struggle  to  retrench.  TUa 
praiseworthy  effort  is  particnlarty  oon* 
spicuous  in  the  Naval  department.^>..Tha 
Army  Estimates  are  the  most  obnoxioaa 
to  censure ;  so  much  so,  that  Sir  Henry 
Famell's  determination  not  to  move  tloaa 
Ha  their  present  form,  was  one  of  tfaa 
principal  causes  of  his  resignation.  Tho 
evil  lies  in  the  anomalous  anangemenl 
which  places  the  whole  real  -power  la 
this  department  in  the  Commander-iiW 
ChieTs  office.  The  Seeretdrif  at  tVm; 
Iff,  in  matt  matier$y  merely  a  derk  ia 
99gi$Ur  the  acfs  tf  the  Hone  Ottardei 
The  Duke  of  Welkriffton,  Arot^h  the 
ineirumentalttif  of  hi$  ereahure,  Ler4 
Hilly  is,  ai  pretetUy  tk4  real  mifditer  im 
Mi*  <<sparaw»w/.p.-Tlia  charge  of  tha 
debt  continues  exactly  where  it  was^i.- 
Exertions  have  been  niade  to  simplify  the 
system  of  management  in  aome  departs 
ments  of  government  in  a  inanner  that 
promises  immediate  i^dmchment,  and 
increased  power  of  ftiture  controL  Thit 
remark  is  applicable^  ta  j^articnlar,  ta 
Sir  James  Grahame*s  biU,  to  <<  aoaead 
the  laws  relating  to  the  businesa  of  the 
Civil  Departments  of  thd  Navy,  and  ta 
make  other  regulations  tbr  more  efleft. 
tually  carrying  on  the  Duties  of  the  said 
Departments^'*  The  benefits  OftheBill  fl»r 
uniting  the  office  of  Sur?^or43fttettil  af 
Works  with  that  of  the  ComiahMoners  of 
Woods  and  Forests,  is  more  qnestioft- 
able.  The  Board  of  Worin  in^t  have 
advantageously '  be^  merged  ia 
the     Ordnance    department.-~Minittry 


have  committedo  ne  unfortunfte  blundsr 
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Ind*  to  xhtir  payment  of  the  intereet  and 
fatetalme&t  af  the  RoMia-Dotch  loan 
without  oonanlthi^  Paiiiament. — A  deft, 
dcncy  in  the  last  quarter  of  last  jtu, 
^ASch  wai  laid  Ikold  ofhy  the  OpporitioDy 
was  of  tittle  oonsequenoe,  and  clearly 
attributable  to  a  measiire  earvied  into 
effect  by  themeelree  when  iBoAoe.^-Soi&e 
Idtereetiiigr  iilforraation  on  the  head  of 
Finance  will,  nlost  probably,  be  elicited 
by  the  Financial  Reaolntions  which  Co. 
lonel  Torrens  has  announced  his  iniou 
tion  of  moyinf  on  the  99th  of  March. 

FoEEiow  Relations. — ^Wehai^  not 
yet  got  quite  rid  of  our  accursed  habit  of 
poking  our  linger  into  other  people's  pies, 
amd  getting  it  scalded  for  our  pains.  What 
had  we  to  do  lecturing  the  Belgians  and 
Dutch  as  to  the  best  arrangament  of  their 
internal  affftirs  ?  All  that  was  allow, 
able  for  us  or  any  other  cMHtted  nation 
Wta  fo  see  that  no  tltird  party  interftired 
with  their  arrangements.' — A  conviintion ' 
has  been  entered  into  with  Prance,  for 
the  effbctuai  suppression  of  the  Afiican 
riaTe.trade.'  The  reciprocity  treaty  with 
Hiat  country  is  not  yet  matured. 
.  LEOiSLATioir. — In  this  department 
we  have  had,  during  the  period  to  wliich 
our  retrospect  reaches,  the  usual  piddling 
attempts  at  l#i^.4inkering.  When  will 
men  learn  that  the  way  to  amend  law  is 
■ot  by  rendtring  it  more  oomplkated 
and  contradictory.  We  bare  at  this 
moment  lyin^  before  us  no  less  than  ten 
bills  rdating  to  BngUuid,  three  to  Scot- 
land, and  tn^We  to  Ireland, — all  pur. 
porting  to  be  amendments  on  the  law 
as  it  at  present  stands,  or  improrements 
in  the  manner  of  conducting  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. Now,  it  is  certain,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  most  of  these  enactments  is  de- 
siraMe ;  but  in  the  first  place  there  are 
ftw  of  them  calculated  to  attain  their 
end  ;  and  in  the  second  place  no  care  has 
been  taken  to  ascertain  in  how  far  they 
will  assimilate  and  work  in  harmony 
with  the  already  existing  regulations. 
Each  of  these  will,  bdbre  it  efkct  any- 
thing, become  <<  the  iruitAil  mother  of  a 
doien  more.**  Our  courts  and  laws  are  in 
many  respects  defoctiye— miserably  defoc- 
tire ;  but  it  is  not  by  such  puny,  unscien. 
iific,  piece^meal  legislation  that  they  are 
to  be  amended. — From  these  remarks  an 
honourable  exception  must  be  made  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Campbell's  general  Regis- 
'try  Bill,  said  the  bilh  foi%..«  The  Limi. 
tation  of  Actions  and  Suits  relating  to 
Real  Property,  and  for  simplifiying  the 
Remedies  for  trying  the  Rights  thereto  ;** 
— .«  For  Ae  Abolition  of  Fines  and  Re- 
ooreries,  and  the  substitution  of  more 
simple  modes  of  assurance  ;**—.«  For  the 


Aiiwainifcnf  bi^tt^  haw  wdiHiig  «  «he 
Estate  of  a  t«aat  by  the  oarte«3F^  Bag- 
laiid;'^-^  For  the  Amsndmant  «r  the 
Law  relating  to  Dowar;*'-..«B4  **  9^ 
the  Amendment  of  the  Law  <rf  Inhcri-' 
tance.**  Eachof  thfaehasaraftrence  to 
the  rest,  and  might  lake  its  placo  in  a 
rsriaed  system  of  law.  They  are  the 
fhiit  of  anxious  study — based  upon  thsin. 
▼aKmbleresearehes  of  the  ComiisBign^ii 
appointed  to  inqidre  Into  the  acMe  of  the 
Law  of  Real  Property.  In^artleiilar  the 
Registry  Bill,  against  which  the  coMMMd 
clamour  of  ignonmee  and  itt««ieat  has 
been  «o  portentously  raised,  Is  «  rawsare 
Indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  hsntst 
dealer.  It  is  pttteble  to  see  tike  taaaly 
anise  of  BaglhAimMi  tnickiing  to  the  in- 
simwtioBS  of  attomies  travellfaif  from 
county  to  county  j*  It  malfieaona  and  for 
huasan  nature  to  aee  sudi  ^Bitolay^  as 
the  opposition  of  the  member  ieit  *Dar- 
ham — Aat  faappy^oompoimd  «rf  fulness 
asid  pertneas  preatlils. — With  pteasare 
do  we  enter  up<m  -ovr  reoord,  Mr.  Sadl«r*s 
Factory  BiU.  Directly  vppoaed  aa  we 
are  to  this  gentleman  hi  hia  poUtfcal 
creed,  we  ave  happy  to  htm  tctftimoity  to 
the  pure  bencrv^ence  which  hM  iifiiiiil 
this  measure.  In  a  healthy  aCHie  of 
society  it  would  be  uncalled  fbmy '  h«c 
until  our  happy  days  return,  it  Is  just 
that  those  who  are  not  of  aga  to  tUnk 
and  act  for  themsetreis  should  be  shiddcd 
by  the  law  against  that  i^pathy  to  ilMtr 
sttfierings  engendered  in  the  hi«aat»  <d 
their  parents  bypsnary  add  slM^rmlou 

MaMCHBSTBR     MAflSAOilE^.-Ob    th« 

15th  of  March,  Mr.  Hunt  moved  ier  a 
Committee  to  fa^uire  into  the  timia  orf 
the  16th  of  August,  1819.  There  wen 
for  the  motion  SI  i  against  it906.  Thit 
clearly  proyes  that  the  present  pnrUa. 
ment  is  mainly  composed  of  men  whs 
see  that  reform  is  unavoidable,  bat  iio4 
of  men  imbued  wlA  that  spirit  and  thoei 
principles  which  will  actuate  a  reformed 
legislature.  They  would  politely  Uuow 
a  veil  over  the  atrodtiea  of  the  ekplri]^ 
system.  We  say,—."  Give  than  ^  ptth. 
lidty ;  let  them  be  graven  on  our  henrta 
and  on  the  hearta  of  our  chiMnfei,  mam 
our  children's  children  that  fear  and 
abhorrence  may  prevent  weakness  and  in 
dolence  Anom  hiuikering  after  the-flesl^ 
potB  of  Egypt'*  Dr.  Lushhigton,  Messid 


•   Among  the  pcdtioni  wmiost  this  biD,  are  t 

befbuhd  numypiirpdltingtoc<Nne4>on 

dittont  plaoet,  tibe  l«ng\Mg»  of  which  is  ^wam 
the  lame.    The  sllcgationi  of  one  petMoD  i 
not  unfrequenUy  directly  contradttved  tiy  sm  ' 
flome  of  the  petittoaen  honeMly  oonftn 
nound  ofolJliecUon  tobe— that  theknowl 
the  buidrai  of  an  ertate  may  render  it  i 
to  obtain  money  onjts  •ecurl6r. 
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\mt  hi  this  be  rsnoRbend  hf  tiie 
fo^  of  Bi^;lwnii>.  iipok<  BianfiiUy  in 
bof  tliei 


.  bk  Mk  cMUitrieB  then  haa  'OccHOed 
■otittBS  wBthy  ofcflwrntmomtioft  tince 
thft  fwigifafwnwil;  •£  the.BMmtk^  bat 
tke  pfigrM*  «f  cholAn.  Ito  diffiuion 
■MB  iitt  fii«t.MriT«4^  S<md»rii»d  hai 
km  ikrw-«ii4  intfular.  .  In  the  begin- 
m§t  its  couflw.  WM  nottkiWttitlfl;  it 
int  mahed  NewoMlK  whence  it  dif- 
fiMid  iiKlf.  ihrpHfk  tiie  sumranding 
cnatij^  Fmmmg  over  aU  tke  i»tenne- 
^HMe  JiifMy  it  arrived  in  Haddiaftam. 
ThfMi  it  f^wad  .t»  Mimel»iuyls  and 
Bntohoikw  A  Ciw  caste  acewied  in 
Mn^qih  Jt  waa  next  heard  a£  in 
KiHrartnlioch^  ead  in  a ihort  time  ap. 
|i»ffo4  in  G4mg9m.  The  next  jilace 
tItKkid  was  l«<M»don.  It  was  anf^poMd 
<»  have  disappeared  from  Edinbvifa  ; 
^MMrnly  ra  appealed  in  CanonmilJe 
■ad  tU  YiJiage  of  tiie  WMtr  «f  Letth, 
vkkh  vc  certainly  have  been  in  the 
Mit  of  TieiriDg  as  joined  to  the  town. 
ThediitMe  t#e  beenoEtxeaiety.nfulAit 
^  wheD9  it  caught  the  inhabitantoTim- 
pi^and.  It  scMoas  a«  its  dret  aeeess 
iliioit  iiamadieable.  .When  4ibout  to 
Iftvaplacsy  it  beonnee  nMwh  miider. 
Tt  thif  eiimaiiaianm  mast  be  attnbat<^ 
iha  laaMsi  namber  of  contradictory 
9*BA«k  Medical  msBs  who  at  firBt>lvund 
•B  thiir  drags  unavailing,  have  a^- 
Nui  to  their  last  experimental  medi- 
OBM  oares  whieli-  would  have  taken 
Piwe  tlthoi^h  nothing  had  beoi  admin. 
Mad.  Disawtion  has  hitherto  thrown 
M  light  on  the  nature  or  cause  of  the 


Bf  the  CanaM  of  163L,  Itehind  must 
^•la  contained  at  the  commencement 
<f  ihc  pmocni  year  7)734^  inhabU 
tntti^  csduaive  of  the  miUcary,  which 
<hi  ifMU  system  of  goTemmsnt  renders 
tt  assMsary  to  ipisi^i'^ft'in  permanently 
at  that  ^uimiry  to  aid .  the  police  in 
^i^iag  the  people  <iuiet.  .  These  mil- 
Bait  inhabit  2,460  parishes  I  of  which 
M07  had  made  arraagemenis  respect- 
^tathes  nmkr  the  Composition  Act  pre- 
lims ta  January  1832.  The  gross  amount 
^  composition  is  jC433,904,  6s.  Id. 
1W  whole  tithes  of  Ireland  are  esti. 
at  £800,000.  An  article  in  our 
nombtr  explains  the  additional 
«Hms  imposed  by  the  establishment 
^ttk  each  parish.  The  present  annual 
*ilBt  of  the  ehurch  lands  in  Ireland  we 
^•vt  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  The 
Batrd  of  flnt  froiu  in  Ireland  has  since 


1836  0¥pf<Mai1  anmially  $u  m  avsrage 
^620^000  in  building  chunshsi  and  glebe 
houass  and  purchasing  glebsa.  Under 
these  circumstanees  .we  xannot  wonder 
that  rtsiatance  to  the  payment  of  tithes 
at  present  ^ogrosses  the  public  mindin 
Ireland.*— The  first  decided  opposition  to 
the  payment  of  tithe  took  place  in  the 
parish  of  Graigue  (on  the  boonders  of  Kil- 
kenny and  Carlow)  in  Noyember  1830. 
The  subsequent  progress  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year  is  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  retrospect.  It  has  gone 
onincreasingsiace  January.  Inthecourse 
of  February  several  meetings  to  petition 
against  tithes  were  held  in  the  county  of 
Callow.  There  was  a  nieeting  in  alsaost 
every  barony  of  Wexford.  Qut  the  q>i- 
rit  of  resistance  has  spread  beyond  the 
bomidaries  of  Leinster.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  parishes  of  Kilwortb,  Kilcrum-. 
P0r>  Macioay  and  Leitrim  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  met  on  the  26th  of  February  to 
petition  against  the  prttent  oppressiTe 
system.  Both  Protestants  and  Catholics 
conTened  for  a  similar  purpose  at  Atheury 
and  other  parishes  in  the  coui^ty  Galway 
on  the  same  day.  Even  the  inhabitants 
of  Petti^  in  the  distant  Donegal,  trans- 
mitted a  memorial  to  Government  on 
this  all-important  subject  hy  the  hand  of 
the  military  commandai^t  of  the  district. 
But  the  most  imposing  of  aU  the  meet- 
ings wwe  those  of  Graigue,  Naas  near 
Dublin,  and  the  Curragh  of  KUdare,  at 
ea^  of  which,  upwards  of  10,000  men 
appeared.  The  temperate  dar^  of  the 
speakers  was  every  thing  that  could  be 
desired.—- These  proceedings  of  the  manly 
resident  landlords  and  yeomanry  of  Ire- 
land  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  out- 
rages-committed under  the  pretext  of  this 
good  cause.  Such  exoesses  are  perhaps 
inseparable  from  moments  of  popular  ex- 
citement, which  are  naturally  selected  by 
desperadoes  because  then  <'  their  sound- 
ing steps  cannot  be  heard."  At  any  rate 
this  must  continue  to  be  Uie  case  in 
•  Ireland  as  Imig  as  an  iU-oi^{anised  and 
oppressive  govenuneut  perverts  the  pea- 
sant's sense  of  right  and  grinds  him  to 
desperation.  On  the  11th  January  the 
Earl  of  Gosford  announced  to  govern- 
ment an  asmult  committed  a  £Mir  days 
before,  upon  some  of  the  tithe  drivers  in 
the  parish  of  Cseggan,  county  of  Armagh. 
On  Thursday  the  13th  a  body  of  2,000 
men  paraded  the  Barony  of  Ennisowen 
in  the  county  of  Done^  in  a  violent 
Ufd  threatening  manner,  and  attacked 
the  house  of  one  individuaL  On  the 
23rd.  they  collected  in  yet  greater  num- 
b^s  at  Camdoaagh,  and  broke  the  win- 
dows of  the  Lieutenant  of  Police,  ci- 
claiming  they  wouW  not  pay  rent,  tithes 
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fwr  liWKMll  CTftaiiltai  gn  —■     hid!  jmnn  tiMiwrt  Tlnftr.> 

7f<a»«i«miiiillii  im/mm  wmimt^     Mr. i>*Cw>ndl  •ifiie* jwd  >ddr<we^ ih» 

MtoH^ftt  Vtltrnto.t9Mtatf-ilitet.lhfr  mm  i«nh«d  to- try  4»ir  kaM  at  «tU 

hU  vnWiLiiwL     Etcilrtfrfr  aPtiaM  wwfr  tudon^  «b4  riiitiUM  to  th»  tofiwir 

UrtiA  HlwKily  ihiiwiHiOtit  tto'  ftar  f»>  oC  dkapMUft  taxis»    Ai  «bev«9i 

t*i«M.    «fa[i  JdbB  HirMy,  Impttio  C»  nittt  U»t  Hie  jireiiiteiil  (li«w.«.  awp* 

MnlWfMlctolWtlwpiofteoe  •rUbw  wupcotebk  <l«wiai€>fr  —y.  ba.  >iwawi«# 

smv  ■Mtes^in  Uf  frtkUnet  huhm  tte  odttow  by  tbe  kMiii»-9iHu»  mmm^Mft 

[At  fwi>i> 


OMmiHM  oa  ITktet,  titiit  by  diitottoy  WiikHiilm  wm  claaMwteff  ^ 

w«Bh  igm^rwiHiit;  co«U  bring  to  bcw  netioi^  tlwy  niu«d  to  act  mOm  >•» 

«p«ik   tkd  cMMty   of  KlttBOuiyy  iip«i  Uviwl  of  otrta^  Am  yayabU  vyon  Hm 

OM|fi«  iiir  «wo>  MMMln  iB€0BttBdy^  iM  Kaawil  of  their  <waiwkrionfc    TiMfiteft 

ki#liol  "b&m  M/¥  «•  ooJEIeot  8bonf«  ond  ^mUA  hare  been  feMUUo  eaoofii,  aaA 

tbMI'of  th«  tfrCBts  of  tStfao  doe  la  tiMi  tke  «i«Mr  of  nrgiiif  it^urfn^AiWo 

porliiiftlMek    ThoSBr.IInioiiondHes  liBBai«»yotkirqMitflr«   Siwe  thattUaft 

HMNl  l»  tfie  MM  oeowrfit—  thai  tin  tha  ipUflitaied  mmrngmmtM  of   t^ 

ilitibii  4tMficti    (neMliif    thereby  laiaJetry  «»  prtmothir od»catioii  ia  Ira* 

thoMi  «leo  in  whieh  the  opyuAtioir  wab  land,  hmm  been  mado  a  baadle  Jfor  tho 

cHllrtly  yaeeire)   mal  be  pnckimed^  wrUemwitof  ftcOooe  gnmUlnfi  1  «bA 

amA*<anov«nrhite2iifteoeofnilitary  eae  bepwet  wilh  oyuO.  piety,  and  fop4 

iA<  yeliee  yoand  la.  «pett  thea^    or  taele  has  endea^waoiod  to  relee  the  wv 

Mleemtiil'boabaiidoMd;**  aaAlo  do  the  ory  of  « the  Bflile,  the  whole  Bihl%  an* 

nmgeoOenonJaiticey  hoeeeoMi  neel  netUng  hut  the  Bible.**  • 

tf^stow  Ibr  the  ad^ltloB  of  the  ibat  —^^ 

eHnnatfya*    APrtvyCocneU^mefratthb  coix>irBi«, 

Camboa<ho  Idthof  Pebrmery»ge«eierinf  Jakasm  ie  the  ooloay  la  which  aa^ 

ofoa^'BaHemAoMeoldier^thepeetolerw  eeniewiilieeeoi  to<eU  laoetportieaUiiy 

gyniMi  and  lawyen^wlilehdeehtfed  that  <brcQeMaeiBeeatkm..-jQn  Fitday  ;a»mfc 

€dMiiilii4iilrloleof  KiUMBnyattdQaeaa^  D#caaiber,  Ittl,    the  aegrow  oa  tha 

Ooaa»/nme>hi  aitatoof  dietarbaaee,  aad  Ml  Apriaff  eeUte,  poMrik  oC  ilL  .teaa% 

nqairid  oa  evtfaordlaavy  retabiiehmear  oriaeed  a    epiiit  <aC  inmhorthiatipai 

of ^poltee.    W«  wwfraot  anich  lelenMied  aad  Iwo  ceeetaMw  eait  to  airprehead 

-vAeaMnBtaaleyproandfaledhie  Anae  aad  oonaiy  tha  liag  kadaw  to  MocOr 

IttI  to  ft*  woadeihig  eeaato.    The  fleen^  90  Bay,  wort  awanUal  aad  deptired 

tttfy  ibr  IMlaad  ii  a  eletca  iifd,  hat  ho  of  their  pietole  aad  malee.   Tho  tona 

iva«  nke  Aaay  other  eeioas  of  the  Aria,  wae  la  a  etate  of  alena^  aad  a  thoa- 
toencf  eettt  lato  Farllaiaeat  whea  he 


o«i|fb«  to  havo  heea  etiU  M  ooUegey  to  oa  Satmday  aad  8«ad«y,    Ob  Moadaj^ 

hlimdorhlswayitiloStateBmaariiiKaad  haaied&ately  after  ameet  tho  xeflectioa 

your  foekliDf  lalaleten  are  provwbially  of  oonflagratione  waa  eeea  inunediatel^ 

Ibnd  of  <«eiiergtieaiiaearM,**    BattJait  abore  the  horiaea  ta  eefoa  diffsreat  di- 

tteu)  <iomet»theyeareof  dieevelionaad  Motioae.    Oa  the  Mrd  the  tre  tfi  haaiee 

hmg  Asiident  in  Ivehnd^  dioiild  haia  of  Yoifc  Ealate  ia  Trdaway  pariah  1 


knoitviino  better  wiuit  the  ttaie  eeUed  ivedf  and  a  itMagifAril  of  iamhoidbDa^ 

ftMriepdaefaig  etraage.'.^O'Coiaiellanan.  tiop  wae  erineed  1^  the  ehwrea  oa  MUf iipl 

oged  the  mattor  beitetv    Oa 'the  l^A  other  oetatee.    Op  to  the  dO^i  tho  aiua. 

of  Febmary  hediipalched  ifrv  Thoana  her  of  flrte  in  the  parbdiea  of  St^  Ja 


Steele  on  a  aiieelon  to  Irelaad.  ■  That  aadTrdaway  oeatinaedonthori 

gentlembn  atteaded  a  meetiag  of  «m  ^  Kfan  lenthe  of  tiie  aUve  poptaa«iaa.i». 

National  Political  Union  hi  Dahlia  oa  ftaedtowork.  Theadttttn  had heea called 

thotBnl^^iHMre  he  was  entheateetfally  ootoaithoaOth^  and  partJeedeepatclMd  0 

#ekottied  aad  flailed  to  the  liiatr.    He  dUtoaii  etatioaa  where  iaanwoctioaaiy 

r«ad  CCoanell't  nteeuge  to  the  aeeeia.  noteaMattwcnexpeeted.  AtAmty  whar- 

My  which  brieiy  and  IbrdMy  iaipina.  *  orer  Mufj  appiared,  the  aegrew  nt&md 

«d  the  mischief  whieh  had  rerahedfroBi  lothewaodi.  The  latter, hoireveB,€oaitk 

oncmge,  1^  iaip«dinientB'wbdeh  Thdaide  BnM«ehaiaietheirpnraaen,aadfrawiaf 

a^d  crime  had  «ifown  in  the  way  of  hbUer  by  degteee,  tiie  parteof  miliihi 

the  a%Miti(m  of  tithea.    Mr.0teeleaa.  wtt«  wididiawa»  left  tbey^hoold  bo  eat 

nonacedhbinAenllonofTbdtiagthedie.  affln  detail  |  and  the  efiMllvo^naa  of  t|^ 


tnrbed  dietilcts,  bnl  was  aeeored  Hwt      rsginMat  was  opneeataatadi  ia 

the  Bieetinge  alrmdy  IMM,  by  giving  a      Bay.— ^Lordl  Belmore,  the  goveraory  who 

legal  mA-  to  Hm  fteUnge  of  the  people,      received  iatelUgfOMnefy^  occarrences 
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Ul'nfSeiiy  dMMithed  wiSpik<M>wrii'  W 
PM^ABtorikk  BfoAitego  Bat)  sii*  BIMk- 

tMl0II  tBAsifmM  Wftil  tW(i  00lll]pMll6i  6f 

tia^MNIIbtiiMnt ibr MontiBgo B«y,  on 
Xwf  me' ^t'^'dWhmtglk  On  iM  Slaf^ 
OlMiiMlii W ' ^wfifaSMt  fM&wtA  incite 
MrMdkr,-#it]f98aiiieii  bfthtf  S3ii»ii» 

IIIB^  Wifft;'  two  4tld-^M!^  tSA  SOCk^ll^ 

AMn^mA  %  c6  vttfix  Or  wtR^  In  dli6  flmi^ 
MMid*  law  >«rM  -reg^obiriT'  proeUtaMdi 
6i4er«  were/ aft  4iie  muM  tiaie  tnuM'MT 
atij  Bt.'  Atfn'tt  Werttm  RelffaAent  ^  alM 
MtUfer  mt  lli4^  BMHo;  fM  OAmioU 
Begimttir  dfr  <iie  c#gftbe»  <^  TMlswity  i 
ttSb  WMtttdreland  stid'  Hauvrer  R«fU 
jteniaontlidvonAiiMofSt.  JiBmM*t.  ftt 
iffijiBct  of  Afs  tttangUiiMt  Wai'to  imt  off 
as  coflnmiliKflnoB  %vt#wii  uMfuiNifMB 
aUMftSj  sM.  otiicv  papta'Of  tlM  titihidii  ■  t 
MW^orden  liad  kcaredf  beeik  girei^ 
wlioi  intellifenoe  wm  te<Mlv«d  fpom  G^ 
neral  Robertson  -Oat  the  iasniTection 
Had  spread  into  Ae  parish  of  St.  EUza. 
beth.  The  €enenil  ezpraaed^aa  ophdon 
that  his  irhole  ibrce  was  anaMo  to  iupu 
pr^n  the  insn^ents.  AMovdiaglyy  ftfty 
men  of  the  77th,  were  sent  on  board  the 
Jfoi^on  €be  8d  of  January,  and  dttpatthed 
tmder  the  coaaaiand  of  Major  Wilson,  to 
Uaek  RiTer.— 'Sir  WiUonghby  Cotton 
proceeded  immediate  on  hit  arri^ral 
at  Us  destination,  to  arraafs  an  organ*. 
feed  system  of  operations,  in  ii4ick 
ha  was  i«adtty  seconded  by  all  the 
tfffilia,  fHtIt  thft  4xc«ptilA  of  tile  Tm. 
lawny  regiment,  of  wlileh  he  Ibuad 
iBtH^''  iteaaon  to  <son^^idd«  Ho'  sne^ 
UaWM  In  opening  lip  a  conunmiifla- 
tioitf  with  Mwoon  Town,  and  obtatnad 
«iMtoti«ft  aMsHmee  ftfom  the  MaMona,  in 
IfiAlMg  the^aeirroee,  aiosc  of  whom  va. 
«i«d  to  the  w^)Oda.  Ry  th«  «th,  8lir 
lfllkm[$hhy  w%8  able  to  wiic»  to  the  6«. 
i«f<a»r<hattlheiiackof  the  tomrreotloii 
tMa  broken  in  that  dtstviet.  There  hwvfe 
heeft'  partial  liatega  at  rarhids  poinla 
tfotfS  bttttha  spirte  ofthe  nagfoas  aeatta 
IMken  r  a»d,  «<tft  dM  exception  of  alb# 
•f'l^  hoUM,  thsr  are  ratnmlng  to 
-*«Ht.  8M^  of  ae  lin^aaden  as  ftU 
ln«tf  tito«a«d8  of  the  mBitary  haw  been 
flHMPf  Ihe  vthen  flogged  or  paidoned. 
<rii^'aaiid«i«  of  lites  tost,  aad  property 
iMCftfyed,  if  not  known,  escept  fnm 
Vag«»  rtttiMr*  Box,  a  Wedeyan  mla. 
IAmai^,  was  apprehended,  hot  Uber. 
iMT  by  the  G«#amor  %  thafo  being  no 
tstnglblo  aefsiiton  broaght  aghast 
hhn.— On  the  Slst  of  December,  the 
gofemor  i«ceived  intclUgesce  fimn  the 


ctatoa  ^tlt  f^Mabdl  BodRaiadytlwt  th* 
mg^om  anvthvto  aitotetf  iMid  MHaaad  im. 
#oriB  fstOt  bsiilBen '  tiuanMliraa  .ao  th« 
woodft  Captoiir  TathiwtU  wMh  thiit]^ 
mte*4lf  thrtUrly.4Uid  itghaoM^  wm 
tteordingty  eadiaritod  iOn  bctesA  liho  ^|MM 
eimhibr  Momt  Ray  with  ditaetldna  in 
mardi  tiieaeo  to  MaaAionea^i  whara  ha 
Urand  thc^  vagimentir  a#  PortlMd,  %^ 
a«orge^  and  St.  Thomas,  hi  tiha 
alrehdy  assclnUed.  M  the 
tety  nisB  of  tha  aetentyaBVHith  wem 
ODOTeyad  in ^e  boata  of  theCAaaifilpfa 
ftomPortAntoniotohlaiiehioneal.  *!%« 
oammand  of  the  diatriet  was  giren  to 
eohnml  M'Leod,  wi4h  the  rank  of  Ueat^ 
Oetteral  of  militia*  No  ihrther  DWf04 
menta  were  attempted  on  the  pat*t  of  the 
alayeai  the  bmrnhig'  of  a-  traab-hauaf 
ti4iidi  occnmd,  being^appavenllf  aceik 
dontai.  The'  iiaroona,  howeter,  aent  in 
immnit  of  the  abawmdlng  alares,  foand 
titfaftyuone  hooam  eraetod  in  the  deepeel 
Mcesscs  of  thawoods-^Mmiadisat&on  that 
their  measures  mast  haTO  bean  takett 
Mme  time  befinrei  The  Riag*B  procla^ 
tnation,  when  read  to  the  negroes  In 
ManeMoneal,  was  treated  with  nndia* 
gnjaadoantempt.  i.  Orttheldthof  Jannary 
symptoma  of  immbordination  shewed 
theaoaelres  on  an  estate  in  St*  Anne's 
paariah.  Thia  waa  a  ^oartei  in  which 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  bean  looked  for. 
An  exmnple  waa  made  of  a  ringleaderi 
and  two  companieaof  the  St.  Catherine^a 
militia  were  mav^iod  npon  that  point  to 
ptiseci  ve  qfniet.-«j6ieat  preparations  were 
nlado  at  Kingston^  but  nothing  transpired 
to  shew  their  necessity^— No  oocarrenoo 
has  as  y«t  jnst&fied  the  amertions  of  tlie 
ptanters  timttbsinsmrrsetionwaapnMnpt. 
od  and  organised  by  the  aactarian  mia» 
alosiariesb  The  thseata  against  thsiiiw«t«y 
iwrevtbeleis,  so  audadons^  that  the  Woo* 
ioyans  imttd  themsshies  aiidei»  the  neea^ 
al^  of  ^laiildng  the  goteniof'a  paoteetiion. 
Ieh  an  interview  which  three  of  thefar 
aamibcr  had  trith  his  lLordship|-  at  St. 
lago,  on  the  7th  of  JaMuury,  this  was 
franklyproafifsed .— LordBelMUMPt  retnma 
to  Englandy  and  Is  sneoeeded  by  Lord 
Afu^praye.  Thia  arrangement  was  made 
soma  tfme  ago* 

'  DBumuAT  and  EBssQViBo.*-^Tho 
osder  in  Connei],  dated  Sad  November^ 
tSSl,  was  published  in  this  colony  on 
the  13th  January,  V9Wt*  A  protest  was 
immediately  drawn  op,  and  signed  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  proprietors  and 
oveiaeers  {  a  note  waa  appended  to  this 
document  aotiiorioiag  certaia  individuals 
to  appear  for  the  interast  of  the  sub- 
seribsra,  and  execute  the  protest  at  the 
Colonial  Secretary's  Ofllce.  They  pro. 
testagainst  the  Order  In  rouncU  as  i 

~7le 
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Commerce, 


infriiigemMit  upon  thefundgmenUl  lawf 
of  the  Colony  and  upon  the  rights  of 
priTate  property ;  they  protest  against  all 
authorities  and  parties  concerned  in  pro- 
muigating  and  enforcing  the  order ;  they 
protest  against  any  obedience  they  may 
1>e  forced  to  yield  to  its  provisions  being 
interpreted  into  acquiescence  or  voluntary 
submission.  .The  paper  is  eminently 
characterised  by  that  confiiAon  of  lan- 
guage, and  that  blundering  repetition  of 
strong  expressions,  unavoidable  when 
people  are  in  a  towering  passion. 

St.  Lucia — ^The  promulgation  of  the 
Order  in  Council  was  followed  by  a  re- 
fusal to  furnish  goremment  with  provi- 
sions  and  other  necessaries.  A  vessel 
was  fitted  out  to  procure  the  requisite 
supplies  from  the  neighbouring  islands. 
The  colonists  endeavoured  by  the  same 
vessel  to  forward  letters  to  their  corre- 
spondents requesting  them  not  to  furnish 
the  government  with  what  it  wanted. 
The  letters  were  opened  by  the  acting 
governor,  Lieutenant-colonel  Boydeh,  and 
an  embargo  laid  upon  all  vessels  from 
the  18th  to  the  23rd  of  January.  AH 
shops  were  shut  up,  and  trade  of  every 
kind  at  a  stand-still.  The  negroes  were 
refusing  to  work. 


.  It  is  evident  that  a  crisis  is  appi9»c]»- 
ing  in  the  history  of  our  West  India  «39-> 
lonies.  T*hey  have  some  reason  to  com- 
plain of  our  legislature  fiv  itttmmg 
them  with  unnecessary  taxes  and  ««- 
strictions.  On  the  other  hand^  thmy 
have  conceded  to  us  at  least  a  madiatlFe 
right  in  their  internal  arrangementSy  in 
return  for  the  protection  afforded  tlMm 
by  our  fleets  and  armies.  This  they  aeclc 
to  elude^  in  the  question  of  negro  emuH 
cipation,  under  the  pretesct  that  ''  slaves 
are  not  subjects*^ — thus  seeking  to  re- 
move those  unhappy  beings  frvm  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  There  i^  we  Seaur, 
little  chance  of  their  seeing  the  danger 
in  which  they  stand,  till  they  hav« 
pulled  down  upon  themselves  a  heavier 
judgment  than  that  of  Jamaica. 


FOREIGH  STATES. 

Our  intelligence,  respecting 
actions  abroad,  since  the  beginning  af 
the  present  year,  the  period  at  whidiocir 
historical  register  cnmmfm¥^,  is  not 
sufficiently  definite  and  authentic  to  jus- 
tify us  in  recording  them.  This  deficiency 
shall  be  amply  supplied  in  future  num- 
bers. 


STATE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 
Mabch,  1832. 


Under  this  head,  we  shall  record  month- 
ly, the  state  of  British  Manufactures  and 
Commerce ;  not  confining  ourselves  to 
the  transactions  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
or  even  of  "  the  City,"  but  comprising 
within  our  view  the  great  seats  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  and  the  principal 
outposts,  and  examining  the  causes  which 
affect  the  prosperity  of  the  Foreign  and 
Home  Trade  in  all  its  most  extensive 
branches. 

At  the  period  when  our  labours  com- 
mence, trade  is  suffering  under  depression 
from  two  great  causes ;  fij^t,  the  suspen- 
sion of  confidence  as  to  internal  tran- 
quillity, owing  to  the  delay  in  passing  the 
Reform  Bill ;  and,  secondly,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Cholera  in  the  metropolis,  and 
in  one  of  our  great  manu&cturing  dis- 
tiicts,  in  both  of  which  it  has  had  effects 
like  those  it  produces  on  the  human  frame, 
checking  the  circulation,  obstructing  the 
pores,  and  oppressing  the  sources  of  life 
and  activity.  Yet  as  the  disease  has  fal- 
len upon  a  subject  not  previously  un- 
healthy, thfre  is  good  reason  to  iMdieve 


that  the  patient  will,  en  long^  raoovw* 
A  more  permanent  cause,  it  must  W  «}. 
lowed,  bears  upon  the  energiea  of  tfae 
nation— in  sQi»e  degree  limiting  t^e  ex- 
tent of  its  operations,  but  still  man 
reducing  the  profit  npon  them,  n«m«ly, 
the  oppressive  load  of  taxation.  Lav 
profits  and  low  wages  are  a  univtfvil 
subject  of  complaint,  and  thiw  indneHry 
is  kept  unduly  on  the  atrain  with  in^As 
quale  compensation.  The  passing  of  tlie 
Reform, BUI,  whose  fruits  will  be  puhlk 
confidence  and  econonucal  gnvenuoesA; 
the  abolition  of  the  Com  Lawa^  which 
would  remove  an  inoubus  from  the  pn^ 
ductive  classoa  ;  the  (^jMsning  of  the  vm9-' 
kets  of  India  and  China  to  our  merchants, 
or  the  niodification  of  •  the  American 
tariff,— any  one  of  these  thingo  nrnrnk 
more  all — would  give  a  ^ring  «d  Ite 
national  industry,  and  hasten  the  retsn 
of  prosperity.  A  melancholy  mwss 
would  be  produced  by  the  spread  of  the 
Cholera  to  the  English  mannfiicturing 
districts. 
The  currency  of-the  country  is  in  a 
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floimd  lUte,  and  the  bill  circulation  indi- 
cates  a  healthy  condition  of  trade.  There 
ruerft  was  kss  of  0pecnlation  or  over. 
ti^dSnif.  Stocks  are  low  both  in  the 
'  bands  of  the  mannfactxirer  and  the  retail 
'  dealer.  Money  is  not  si^rce.  The  farm. 
ers  are  feeling  the  beneficial  effects  of  a 
good  harrest  and  a  high  price  of  wool, 
'vrltfeh  enable  them  to  struggle  against  ex. 
eeaahre  rents.  The  manufacturers  are, 
■  peneralir  speaking,  active  ;  and  the  for- 
Hgn  trade  is  pretty  good.  Here  are  sub. 
sfantial  grounds  fbr  hope,  if  the  clouds 
^ihoold  pass  away  from  the  political  hori. 
xon.  • 

But  to  descend  to  partinilars  : 
LoxBON,  the  great  centre  of  commer. 
dal  and  money  transactions,  is  nearly 
paralyzed  by  the  Cholera.  In  consequence 
of  the  quarantine  established  in  foreign 
'  countries,  there  is  a  di>tre8sing  stagna- 
tion in  the  shipping  and  export  trade ;  and 
eren  the  coimtry  dealers,  who  are  ac 
cmtomed  to  make  their  purchases  of 
mantifhctnred  goods  in  the  metropolis, 
hare  been  kept  away  by  fear  of  the  pes- 
tflence.  Should  this  cause  continue  long 
to  prevail,  it  will  be  nearly  as  ruinous  to 
tradesmen,  as  it  is  calamitous  to  the  la- 
booring  classes. 

The  Cotton  Maxufacture, — ^by 
far  the  largest  branch  of  manufacturing 
industry, — is,  on  the  whole,  in  a  flou- 
rishing state.  At  Manchester,  and  the 
other  great  towns  of  Lancashire,  the 
weavers,  both  by  the  hand.loom  and 
power-loom,  are  in  full  employment; 
though  the  hand-loom  weavers  are,  and 
ever  will  be,  wretchedly  paid,  owing  to 
the  fiKility  of  learning  that  employment, 
the  consequent  liability  to  an  overstock 
af  hands,  and  the  competition  of  the 
power-loom.  The  demand  fbr  goods  is 
large  and  increasing,  both  fbr  the  foreign 
and  home  trade,  and  stocks  are  low.  The 
•pinning  branch  is  much  depressed,  and 
has,  fbr  some  months  back,  l)een  a  very 
loahig  trade.  The  printers  have  expe- 
rienced  admirable  effects  from  the  repeal 
of  the  duty  on  printed  cottons  and  mus- 
ttns,  by  the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Bxcheqaer ;  they  have  made  a  (treat  ad- 
vance  in  the  excellence  of  their  work, 
and  have  distanced  all  foreign  competi- 
'  tkm,  when  quality  and  cheapness  a1*e 
taken  together.  The  best  French  prints 
may  equal,  or  even  excel,  the  best  Eng. 
lish ;  but  the  fbrmer  are  too  expensive  to 
meet  the  English  in  the  general  markets 
of  the  world.  The  prospects  of  the  Cot- 
ton  Manufttftures  are  decidedly  godd,  if 
the  cholera  should  not  reach  the  manu- 
fectnri'ng  districts.  In  Scotland,  this 
calamity  has  already  occurred,  and  is 
severely  fielt.  Glasgow  and  Paislegy  where 


an  infected  place.  The  manufacturers 
"  are  looking  to  the  necessity  of  working 
short  hours,  and  dismissing  many  of  their 
workmen;  and  some  of  the  principal 
houses  have  bought  goods  in  Manchester 
to  execute  their  orders.  The  shipping  of 
theClyde  is  necessarily  in  a  very  depressed 
state. 

At  Liver pooly  which  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  manufacturing  districts, 
and  shares  their  prosperity  or  disti'eas, 
trade  is  decidedly  good  ;  it  is  indeed  in  a 
state  of  unusual  activity,  owing  to  the 
obstruction  of  the  Thames  and  the  Clyde. 
The  demand  for  cotton  is  steady  and  even 
increasing ;  and  as  the  quantity  imported 
has  been  less  this  year  than  last,  as  the 
stocks  are  now  lower  than  in  March  183i, 
and  as  the  present  crop  is  believed  to  be 
short  of  what  was  estimated,  and  not 
exceeding  an  average,  the  price  has  risen 
in  all  qualities,  especially  in  the  low  and 
common  kinds.  The  exports  of  manu- 
factured  goods  from  Liverpool  were  great- 
er during  the  last  year,  and  the  first  two 
months  of  the  present,  than  have  been 
known  for  many  years  past,  especially  to 
the  United  States.  The  Dutch  coloniea 
of  the  East,  cut  off  from  the  Belgian 
manufactures,  are  now  considerable  cus- 
tomers to  the  English.  There  is  also  an 
extensive  trade  to  China,  especially  in 
cotton  goods  and  yam,  carried  on  from 
Liverpool,  by  the  Americans ;  M'hen  the 
absurd  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany is  at  an  end,  this  branch  will  come 
into  the  hands  of  our  own  countrymen. 
The  Woollek  Manufacture, 
which  ranks  next  in  importance  to  the 
cotton,  is  in  a  less  flourishing  condition. 
The  mildness  of  the  winter  has  had  an 
mifavourable  effect  on  the  demand  for 
coarse  woollens,  blankets,  and  flannels. 
The  cholera  in  London  has  occasioned 
many  orders,  both  for  the  capital  and 
foreign  countries,  to  be  countermanded. 
The  rise  in  the  price  ofthe  raw  material 
which,  in  tlie  low  and  middle  qualities 
has  been  great,  has  also  narrowed  the 
profits  ofthe  manufacturer ;  cloth  has  not 
experienced  a  proportionate  rise,  and  the 
attempt  to  obtain  it  has  injnriously  affect- 
ed the  sale.     The  country  demand  is,  on 
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tlMwliole^fteady.  Dnriiif  Uie  Uwt  yeftr, 
the  export!  wen  exceedingly  lali^  ei^ 
daUy  to  the  United  Statee;  that  market 
Mnf  new  Mly  flMkei,  ^  weftiiwi  fe 
takinfidAce.  The  imie  l»  VorCogBt  k 
MBtpewded,  i«  reiiMginf e  <f  the  ciitiial 
itate  •€  thM^eotar,  Don  Miguel^  ]*ivw 
lfW«3mBB9V  sad  theiMinetttMis  4iaaiwu 
tine  o#  eefemy^ayi^ftahtithedagainiit 
BngliA  veiitli.  A^gtiod  trndeieaatici. 
pated  te  Geramy  sod  the  north  eC  B«. 
lopck  The  important  market  <»f  Braall 
ia  nearly  loet,  owing  to  the  total  want  of 
eanfidenoe  in  the  itainUtyof  tha  Govmw 


In  the  Weti  of  Enfflandy  ike  woollen 
inaHMfantnie  is  nnioh  briaker  than  it  haa 
been  for  a  long  fime  paat ;  extaneiye  or- 
den  for  the  Eaet  Indies  hav«  oootribated 
mncfa  t»  prodnce  thia  eflbct.  At  Lud» 
and  Haitfafr  tha  tnade  it  doll,  and  tka 
mills  are  working  shelt  hours :  bat  tb* 
domestic  mibufiM^orers  in  the  popnloos 
clothing  TiMagea  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  are^  for  the  most  part  ftOly 
employed,  thpngfa  making  miserable  pnu 
fits.  At  Huddeffieldy  trade  is  motv 
Utely,  espeeiaUy  in  tlie  fonoy  mamifoo* 
tiare. 

The  Wo«8TCp  flrtrFff*  Mavufac- 
TUKE,  wdiose  diief  seat  is  at  Brodfard 
and  the  neighbonrhood,  is  in  sl^toleraUy 
good  state. 

FoKEi&ir  Wool,  of  middle  and  loer 
^pialitiee,  is  scarce  and  steady  in  prlcew 
The  finer  qualities  wave  ncTer  die(H)er. 
£]r«Li8H  Ixwo  Wools  keep  np  from 
tfie  scanty  snpply.  Eitolish  8ho&t 
Wools  wera  rather  lower  at  the  great 
foir  at  Bristol  in  the  beginning  of  this 
BBonth,  and-the  Leicester  maritet  is  fiat. 

The  Silk  MAVUVACTumK.  The  un* 
foYoarable  side  of  this  manufocCnre  haa 
been  folly  exhibited  in  Parliament :  the 
trade  is  midoabtedly  much  depressed,  and 
the  manufoctarets  of  Spltalfiekis,  Mac 
cleifleUy  and  Con^eton,  are  saffeiing 
severely.  Yet  the  distnn  of  these  places 
is  more  owing  to  tiie  sneoesslal  eompe*. 
tition  of  Manoheatsr,  where  all  the  sQk 
weavers  are  ftdly  employed,  thaa  totlM 
oampetition  of  the  French.  The  trade 
has  extended  immenaely  since  it  was  par* 
tially  opened  by  Mn  Hnskisson. 

The  Glotb  MAXiTFACTirmB  at  WiMr. 
cester  has  been  much  injured  by  theoomtf 
petition  of  Yeovil,  Chard,  Ifcc  as  well  as 
by  the  new  numnfoctnre  of  cotton  gloves 
at  Leicester.  The  foct,  that  the  impoiu 
tation  of  the  nw  material  of  leaUier 
gloves  was  twioe  as  large  in  1831  as  4n 
1829,  amply  proves  (hat  this  tnde  is  net 
going  to  decay. 

The  Ibox  BlAjruFAcruBS.  An  ex- 
cessive snpply  has  for  a.hmg  tlmek^pt 
prices  extremely  low,  notwithstanding  a 


vary  gvaat  demand.  Stodcs  an  some- 
what ieereftsing,  and  the  home  and  ex- 
port  trade  is  large,  but  prices  do  not 
rise. 

The  Hardwaee-airo  CuTLsmT  Ma. 
JrvTAjdYDE^  ef  Bhrmitmfhaa.  aad'ai9ii& 
field  avain  a  slate  of  greait  ae^vlty: 

The  market  for  Couom^  PaolMibx 
haa  been  greatly  agitated^  owinjg  4i>  ^4he 
negro  fnenrterrinn  im Janmica)  and  tfie 
drsadlul  lom  of  prspeaty  tt  lifvolt«t; 
Smgti/r  has  eonosfiMntly  rissn  in  ptica^ 
The  stttempi  made  In  Parliament  to  eib- 
tain  a  reduction  of  the  dMiek,  the  nnrw 
vow  division  by  u^uchthat  attempt  wiaa 
defoated,  and  the  axpeataitionheid  — t»y 
the  ChanceUer  4tf  the  Excheonev  «f 
some  alteration  fovo«rabie  to  the  West 
India  Interest,  ks^  the  trade  \m  aus- 


The  coaomeidai  wqkUI  are  laakiii|^ 
with  much  anxiety  to  a  aMMJifomtion  of 
the  Tariff  of  the  United  States.  The 
llqnidation  of  the  national  debt  of  that 
country,  whkh  will  takeplaealhia  year, 
would  at  once  enaUe  Congress  to  make 
a  great  reduction  In  €kt  duties  oit  iau 
polled  ooaunodities  I  nor  is  itpiob^le 
that  a  people  like  the  Americana  wiU 
tonsent  to  pay  heavy  t»xe%  when  the 
revenue  does  not  refoiie  it,  for  tlw  meMT 
protection  of  the  manufiictorsis  (if  New- 
England.  A  bUl  fiw  gradually  redwdig^ 
the  high  daties  on  cotton,  wooUen,  ami 
iron  manufoctocet  intiodaced  by  Miw 
MacDufle,  is  now  before  the  HoUaa  of 
Bepresentatives  t  its  fote^  Qnosnain, 
yet,  that  some  such  measure  must  aoan 
pass,  appears  almost  inevitable^  A  m»« 
diflcation  of  the  English  OomtLMra 
would  aecekrate  n  mndification  of  tlie 
American  Tariff;  and,  by  each  of  tkeos 
measures,  the  people  of  Qn^  Britaim 
would  prodigiously  gain  in  wealth  aott 
eomfort. 

Th«  ^^Comparative  Statement  of  Bri^ 
tish  and  Foreign  Tonnage  which  hawa 
entered  the  Ports  of  Gnat  Britain  for 
the  last  six  years,  ending  fth  Jannaiy, 
1832,**  presented  to  the  House  of  Com. 
mous  on  the  6th  of  Mard»,  ia  facetted 
here,  as  a  vahiaUe  coaunetit  ilpon  the 
alleged  declina  of  the  shifting,  intaiuoty 
£com  the  adoption  offroetrsds  prindplos. 


Ymt. 

Britkh 
Tbnnige. 

Fore^ 
IVmSge. 

1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1881 

1,796,266 
1,972,780 
1,955,648 
2,033,854 
2,038,091 
2,236,446 

mm 
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Smgiplmtni  te  A*  EdMwyk  MmHoiti 

€md  Smrfieal  Jmnmmlt  emttmumap 

Q0hmaRaportMt  mtddmUpami^^iker 

JUmni^  JHtblomHona   m    MaMgmmU 

CMaim'a.    EiUAIhm^s  AiamBladu 

WjBJMtkeibit^RBfaMble  number  ci  oat 

q£  ikm  BOit  Able  meitwil  forkidkalt  ia 

Bmrapey  im.  owtu  to  «»«•  a  from  ^be  ns- 

cflmi^<o£  l—ibfiim  our  psfM  with  tbs 

i^dw  puhlkitiotw  on  cbrtem, «  ia 

/' ipa«niBdy  like  pn. 

»  biitfai,  under  Hw  isftuaiCftQf  t«u 

Mv^'  Tbe  mogtiynsble  Mt  briefly  In. 

dkitfedin  the  ^<  SupplemniM"  urtuduM^ 

full  details  of  the  cfao. 

pfls  it  ippeared  bn  Rommiy  Poland, 

MidL  Bgyyty  And  m  our  own  oountry* 

Tkt  popor  by  Dr*  Chrkliflon,  detailia|r 

tl»nrmiifmiBtaof  theBdinbuiffa  Board 

«r  Healiak,  is  particnkriy  Talnable. 

ahmnmHon$  &n  the  MmKcai  J'rmtmmU 
.  V  /noom^r-  Bj  EaWiOB  J.  Set. 
MOSB^MJEX  Loodoa:  I  tmgmen  fcCou 
Taia  TOfauDfrcontaino  tbe  oubctanoe  of 
ttm.CraaniMi  lectmM%  deiiiveiod  in.  May, 
IBBl,  bytfaeatithon.  Hoconifaiei  bim. 
^f«0itttbeln»efti«a*ioti  of  diaeaam  of 
llM-aMMOtinmyaiiifaig  Irom  the  dlitaiu 
bawe  of  ita  iaMUodaal  pcneptioa%either 
MtaaUf  commendnf  in  the  brain  Itaoli; 
or  aeomidarily,  teot  the  extraordinanr 
ofaafaAjr-of  that  organ  with  viaona,  in 
tho  other  aavitiea of  the  body.'*  Thiawe 
to  be' anything  rather  than  clear 
The  ityle  ia  agneabl%  thearw 
natnraly  and  the  fal(|ectiiK 
No  new  light,  however,  ia 
Avawii  apoQ  either  tbe  natooa  oc  origin 
<tf  the  diaeaae,  or  beat  model  of  cun.  The 
tveatiae  would,  aaan  exerdae,  do  credit 
to  a  pQpil^  hot  la  acarody  worthy  of  a 


MiaroAT,  aTAVieTics,  aitd  TmAVZLa. 

Tk^CmbmeiJmmudlUffiti&rfamdMii* 

Miaoeilmeom  CkromkU  far  tks  pmr 
183U  London  I  Henry  Waahbouine. 
Upox  the  whole  thia  work  is  better  than 
ita  predecesBOrt ;  and  has  the  merit  of 
moia  liberal  politics.  There  is  still  room, 
howsrer,  for  the  improTement  which  the 
Editor  promises  in  the  next  yolume.  Of 
the  present  one,  the  part  most  worthy  of 
commendation  is  the  abstract  of  parlia- 
mentary proceedings  which  is  executed 
with  fciniwp.  We  are  not  insensible 
to  ^  apology  that  the  Chrtnide  of 


fivel^  ovtnbi  has  been  maceMatUy  11- 
miled  by  tiie  importanoe  of  the  ooeur. 
nncaa  at  home  t  bat  thIa  port&sn  of  tlfo 
book  ia  of  nneiinal  eaoruttonf  and  the 
narmliTe  of  Fetish  afitiM  ia  particalarly 
maagm^Thaogha  rfiMiaer,^e  author 
In  hia  chapter  on  Doniestie  History,  baa 
haaarded  Tarioas  opinhma  and  la^nn- 
ationa  which  ha  may  peihapa  refer  to 
In  pioof  of  hia  impwtiiaity,  but  which 
aro  too  like  paltaaOng  to  the  viewa  of  the 
crafty,  worthless  fiiction,  which  toresossita 
BMtited  eatinetkm  in  the  snoceas  of  Be- 
finnm.  He  thinks  that  the  eonnezieaof 
'^  the  emUphiened  qnd  hanrntrabh  por^ 
Hon"  of  the  adrooates  of  Parliamentary 
Reibnn,  with  the  system  of  inoendiariam 
aad  deatraction  of  property,  is  utterly 
lavosribleii  Traly,  the  Beibrmeis  are 
aineh  obliged  to  hbn  for  the  cantiooa  ad- 
mission. A  raging  Cimaenrativeconld  net 
hato  been  more  niody  gaarded  in  his  lan^ 
gnage.  TheclaTea  foot  appears  again, 
when  we  are  informed  that  the  <<  ras* 
jMctoUf**  part  of  the  preei  easrted  itaelf 
to  maintain  order  after  the  rejection  of 
the  BiU  by  the  horABi  the  ^  worthless 
portiom**  of  it  to  prooaote  disoord  and 
anardiy)  but  that  the  people  remained 
quiet  notwithstanding  its  endeaToufs, 
and  "  tbe  imprudeat  lialence  of  wumj 
of  the  public  speakers.*'  The  decision  of 
the  Peers  did  indeed  prodaoe  disoord ;  bat 
we  know  of  ao  portaoa  of  the  press  whieh 
laboured  to  create  anarchy;  and  the 
language  of  the  public  spefiurs  though 
detemJned,  was  almost  unifonnly  mo- 
derate— aometlmes  too  moderate.— .We 
am  not  surprised  that  a  writer  so  ac- 
coBtBMidatIng  to  lordly  pn|adioe,  abould 
direct  hia  pcdntleaa  anowa  against  Poli- 
tical Uaiens ;  that  he  shouhl  deem  the 
czlatenoe  of  these  <<  ehtbUsts**  as  he  terma 
them  illegal,  incanaistent  with  monarchy, 
nay,  pechape  dangcroua  to  tiie  security 
of  property ;  aad  that  be  is  inclboed  to 
think  they  should  instantly  hare  been 
suppressed  by  OoYeanmentI  How  comes 
it  that  not  a  word  is  said  of  the  Charles- 
street  gang  ?  Are  open  aasodatioas  to  con- 
centrate public  oplnioa,  more  anconsti- 
tatlooal  than  secret  cabals  for  the  uni- 
rersal  difhision  of  bribery,  and  the 
strengthening  of  all  manner  of  corrupt 
influoice?  The  Charles-atraet  people  may 
not  haye  deeerred  notice  in  the  historical 
summary;  but,  at  least,  the  doings  of 
these  pid^lic  ro^^bers  might  hare  had  a 
place  in  the  <<  Notabilia,"  with  as  much 
propriety  as  the  tricks  of  pri-vate  roguea. 
— ^y  the  way,  the  Editor  ou^  not  here- 
al|er  to  pennit  so  many  trilUag  erenta  to 
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appear  in  thete  <<  Notabilla.**  Take  the 
foilowinf  exMupla;  it  is^  to  ke€te«^  om 
of  the  ftrofigeBt  t— «  October  31 — A  ine 
dray  hone,  belonging  to  Mewn  Raid  and 
Co.,  drawing  a  Imtt  «f  beer  ont  of  the 
cellar  of  a  paMk  house  in  ifigh.dlreet, 
Marylebane,  Ml  back  into  the  cellar,  a 
depth  of  eighteen  ft«t,  and  was  so  nrach 
injured  by  the  fall,  that  it  died  in  a  few 
minutes" — p.  363. — There  is  a  colleetton 
of  paMic  docaments,  lists,  tables,  6tc. 
*  whrch  will  be  usefnl.  We  direct  espe- 
cial notice  to  the  list  of  pensioner 
in  1831,  enjoying  pensions  of  £1000 
and  upwards.  A  list  of  the  division  in 
the  House  of  Peers  on  the  Reform  Bill 
would  not'Tiart  been  misplaced. 


Practicai   View  of  Ireland  fnm   the 
Period  of  the  Union  ;  with  Phmsfbr 
the  Permanent  Relief  of  the  Poor, 
and  the  Improvement  of  her  Munid- 
pal  OrganisMtion,     By  Ja'mes  But- 
1.EE  Bbtak .    Dublin  :  W.  P.  Wake- 
man. 
Mi\  Bhtak  starts  with  the  declaration 
that  the  '<  Regeneration  of  Ireland  evi- 
dently depends  upon  the  jiLst  application 
of  the  science  of  social  economy  J**     He 
has  not  however  shewn  himself  adequate 
to  this  delicate  task,  either  in  his  ac 
quaintance  with  the  principles  of  that 
science,  or  with  the  exact  circumstances 
of  the  society  to  which  he  seeks  to  apply 
them.     His   book    is   loose,  rambling, 
and  declamatory.     It  affords  snflldent 
ground  to  doubt  a  man*s  knowledge  of 
any  science  when  he  abandons  argument 
fbr  appeals  to  the  feelings.    We  can  place 
little  reliance  upon  assertions  guaranteed 
by  such  a  reference  as — "an  eminent 
stock-broker  in   Dublin  informs  me," 
and  yet  this,  or  something  equivalent,  is 
frequently  Mr.  Butler's  only  authority. 
'  In  short,  our  objections  to  his  book  are  : 
— That  he  has  told  us  nothing  about  Ire- 
land we  did  not  know  before ;  that  he 
has  suggested  no  remedies  fbr  her  ills 
that  have  not  often  been  discussed ;  that 
he  has  brought  fbrward  no  new  argu- 
ment in  their  favour. — Some  facts,  how- 
ever, which  he  states,  remind  us  of  what 

■  cannot  be  too  often  repeated : — 1st,  There 
'  are  no  poor  laws  in  Ireland,  and  conse- 
quently the  proprietors  have  no  interest 

■  in  seeing  that  their  land  is  not  over- 
stocked ;  and  England  and  Scotland  are 
turned  into  poor-honses  fbr  maintaining 
the  redundant  pauperism  of  Ireland.  2d, 
Under  the  present  wretched  system,  the 
Irish  peasant  is  continually  on  the  brink 
of  starvation  ;  the  marked  increase  of  dis- 

•  ease  in  Ireland  of  late  years  is  \n  a  great 

'  measure  the  consequence  of  inanition. 

3d,  The  Irish  are  burdened  with  a  heavy 


taxation  fbr  the  payment  of  an  alien 
pilcsthoMlv  TheFusteitanlClivelilsto. 
blithment  bk  Imland  nr  of  as  dlitU  die; 
fer  the  majority  of  the  people  «an  not 
liflten  to  tta  dodrinfli.  Ufeofiioiailrecl 
uie  in -the  rapport  ef  lAoraMty-  fo^afly 
higher  degree  than  the  RomlA  CImrdi. 
The  morak  of  both  are  the  suue,  d^ 
though  their  fhith  may  Aifl^.  4th,  The 
judicial  system  of  Ireland  i«  so  Iwidened 
with  incompatible  legtslatlve  aM  ecMU- 
tive  functions,  thAt  the  iempiarflwi  ta 
jobbing  is  not  oidy  heM'oiit  tb^  but 
pressed  upon  its  ofRcers.  6Ch,  '"Rinv  hi 
very  inadequate  provision  nrade  for  the 
protection  of  personal  freedom,  fn  fb» 
year  1828,  the  number  of  ^personi  iMa- 
mitted  fbr  trial  in  England  and  WalM 
was  16,504 1  the  number  not  proee^nfed, 
or  against  whom  no  bills  were-  fbund, 
was  1,627,  about  one^tenth  of  the  Whole 
number.  The  number  of  persons  com- 
mitted fofr  trial  In  Ireland  dtning  the 
same  year  was  14,083 :  the  number  oftt 
prosecuted,  or  against  whom  no  bffls 
were  fbutid,    was    3,109,  cofoideraMy 

more  thanone-ftfUi ^WRh  a  popuUfidn 

thus  plundered,  famished,  and  unpro- 
tected by  the  law,  need  we  wonder  that 
the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  hoM 
their  domains  solely  by  the  tetmre  of 
British  bayonets  P 


Historian  Researches  inio  the  PoBtteSy 
InterffoarsSj  and  Trade  of  the  Cat' 
thaginianSf  Ethiopiansy  and  Bggp- 
tians.  By  A.  H.  L.  HKEHCif,  tratn- 
latedfVom  the  German.  Twovolumei 
8vo.  Oxfbrd  :  D.  A.  Talboys. 
This  is  an  ably  executed  translation  of 
a  portion  of  Heeren^s  voluminous  publica- 
tions on  the  statistics  of  the  ancients. — -^e 
portion  of  this  work  which  Ae  author  has 
devoted  to  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  consists 
principally  of  a  precis  of  the  monuments 
these  nations  have  left  behind  them ;  aiid 
an  attempt  to  infer  fhnn  their  nature,  and 
ftrom  the  few  meagre  traditions  wMch 
classical  authors  have  preserved,  tiie  in- 
stitutions and  moral  and  intellectual 
development  of  the  people  who  executed 
them.  The  commercial  details  are  brief 
and  unsathifectory,  confined  to  an  ena- 
meration  of  the  principal  articles,  and  a 
sketch  of  the  high  roads  of  Egyptian  and 
Ethiopian  trade. — ^The  essay  on  Carnage 
irmuch  more  complete  and  satisfhctory. 
Strange  that  we  should  know  so  much  of 
the  domestic  economy  of  a  people,  whose 
very  language  has  so  completely  perished, 
that  we  can  but  vaguely  guess  at  the 
great  family  to  which  it  belonged !— The 
Carthaginian  state  in  its  principles  much 
resembled  that  of  Rome.  The  power  was 
vested  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  princi!*»l 
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otf  t  *•  wkkh  the  «Cltor  towm  af  Hi* 
■■liing  •V'Qil  a  awn  or.  lets  implidi 
ofctrffaaof.  Th»t  portion  of  nortiiem 
▲ificmy  bcoAioi  on  thft  touth  bj  tholt». 
av  Sjitis  aad  Lako  LondMhy—oii  the 
cait  eoA  noitli,  by  the  MeditermiMiiy 
aad  hMring  an  indi^te  boundary  to  the  . 
wvit,  WM  dflosely  peof  led  and  highly 
cnltiTated.  The  Balearian  Iilanda,  Sar- 
dinia»  and  Malta,  the  west  of  Sicily,  and 
the  eeslheni  parte  of  Cornea,  were  rob. 
j«ct  to  Carthage.  She  hed  frequent 
ftctoriee  along  the  coaet  of  Africa  to  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  along  the 
coaet  of  Spein.  The  land  oomnace  of 
Carthage  cxtoided  eaetward  through  the 
dMertto  Egypt,  and  potsibly  southward 
to  the  Niger;  her  maritime  commerce 
orer  the  whole  M^terraneen,  beyond 
the  Straite,  southward  along  the  coast  of 
Aftica,  northward  to  the  Scilly  Islss. — 
Her  war-fleets  were  more  numerous,  her 
Yfasela  of  greater  b&ik,  and  better  ap. 
painted  than  those  of  any  other  naticm. 
In  addition  to  her  own  dtiaens,  she  could, 
by  her  wealth,  conmiaod  the  warlike  ser- 
▼ices  of  the  numerous  barbarian  tribes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  her  settlements—. 
At  the  time  she  thus  flourished,  the  only 
other  nations  of  any  consequence  upon 
the  waten  of  the  inland  basin,  terminat- 
ing on  the  west  at  the  Strait  of  Gib- 
raltar, on  the  east  at  the  double  Strait 
between  Tunis  and  Sicily  (which  is  com- 
manded by  Malta,)  and  between  that 
ialand  and  Calabria,  were  the  Romans, 
Etnuians,  and  Massilians.  The  Ro- 
mans had  as  yet  no  fleet ;  the  other  two 
ware  comparatifeiy  limited  in  their  ex- 
tent of-  territory  and  other  resources. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  rain  dream 
of  appropriating  all  the  shores  of  a  sea, 
and  by  that  means  the  waters  themselres, 
whose  exits  and  entrances  admitted  of 
being  so  easily  guarded,  was  any  tiling 
but  unnaturaL  But  Carthaginian  great- 
ness was  held  together  by  a  rope  of  sand 
and  not  calculated  to  endure.  Power, 
eren  when  concentrated  in  one  person,  is 
uncertain  \  how  much  more  so  when  it 
is  the  common  property  of  a  large  mul- 
titude,  whose  req>ectiTe  rights  and  rela- 
tions are  undefined  ?  That  state  alone 
can  endure,  whose  institutions,  giving  to 
tverjf  citizen  a  share  in  their  establish, 
ment,  giye  him  a  pride  and  interest  in 
their  perpetuation.  Carthage  was  weak- 
ened by  internal  dissension;  and  fell 
before  Uie  Romans.  The  disease  was 
natural  and  necessary ;  the  conquerors 
were  acddental — had  they  not  effected 
her  orerthrow,  some  other  people  must 
hare  done  it.--Xarthage  has  left  us  no 
trace  of  her  language ;  but  translations 
of  two  commercial  treaties — of  the  nar- 
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mUTe  of  one  eea  voyage  and  of  the  frag- 
ments  of  a  week  iqKm  hasbandry  hare 
come  down  to  vs. 


ATemetr  ^f  SebaHian  Caboi,  wiih  a  it»- 
visw  qf  the  Hittorp  of  Maridme  Die- 
covery  ;  iiiuetrated  byDecttmenUfmm 
theRottej  newftret  pubiiehed.  Loc. 
don :  Hurst,  Chance,  k  Co. 
Th£  authmr  of  this  msmoir,  Mr.  Riddle, 
an  American,  has  rendsied  essential  ser- 
rice  to  the  early  history  of  his  native 
continent,  by  ascertaining,  with  more  ac- 
curacy than  any  former  writer,  the  pre- 
cise date  of  its  discorery,  and  the  eztoit 
and  locality  of  the  investigations  made 
by  its  first  disooyerer.  His  tone  is  tri- 
umphant  and  sarcastic,  but  really  hie 
forerunners  hare  given  him  some  cause. 
— Sebastian  Cabot  was  the  son  of  John 
Cabot,  a  Venetian  merchant,  resident  in 
England.  He  was  long  supposed  to  hare 
been  a  natiye  of  Venice;  but  Richard 
Eden  says,  in  his  <<  Decades  of  the  New 
World,~<  Sebastian  Cabote  tould  me 
that  he  was  borne  in  Brystowe,  and  that 
at  iiii  (four  )  yeare  ould,  he  was  carried 
with  his  father  to  Venice,  and  so  return- 
ed  agayne  into  England,  with  his  father, 
after  certayne  years,  whereby  he  was 
thought  to  hare  been  bom  in  Venice.*  ** 
He  came  back  to  England  in  childhood 
— <'  pene  in/one  ;**  and  there  remained, 
till  he  reached  man*8  estatCi — Lewis 
Sebastian,  and  Sancius  Cabot,  with 
their  fother,  were  the  first,  after  Colum- 
bus,  to  project  a  yoyage  to  India, 
by  a  north-westerly  route;  and  their 
scheme  was  approved  of,  and  put  into 
execution  under  the  patronage  of  Henry 
VII.  Their  first  patent,  is  dated  the 
5th  of  March,  1496.  They  were  thereby 
authorized  "  to  seek  out,  discover,  and 
find  whatsoever  isles,  countries,  regions, 
or  provinces  of  the  heathen  and  infidels, 
whatsoever  they  be,  and  in  what  part  of 
the  world  soever  they  be,  which,  before 
this  time,  have  been  unknown  to  all 
Christians.**  A  fifth  of  the  profits  of  the 
enterprise  was  reserved  to  the  King ;  and 
the  exclusive  resort  and  traffic  assigned 
to  the  patentees.  The  expedition  sailed 
from  Bristol,  in  May  1487,  under  the 
command  of  Sebastian  ;  a^  we  learn 
from  an  ancient  Bristol  manuscript,  that, 
« In  the  year  1497,  the  24th  June,  on 
St.  John*s  day,  was  Newfoundland  found 
by  Bristol  men,  in  a  ship  called  the 
Mathewy  Having  reached  latitude  07 
and  a-half,  Cabot  bent  his  course  south, 
ward,  coasting  along  the  continent  of  La- 
brador, until  he  came  to  a  latitude  cor- 
responding with  that  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  According  to  Peter  Martyr, 
"orf  ocddentem  profeciut  tantum  eti, 
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tU  Cubam  insulam  a  laeva  longitudine 
gradtmrn  pene  fHtrtm  heUmeritJ*'*  Bnt 
here  he  was  compelled  tft  abandon  far- 
ther pnrsuit,  and  for  want  of  provisions, 
return  to  England.— These  facts  ai*  now, 
for  the  first  thne,  ascertained,  beyond  the 
poesibility  of  doubt,  by  the  discovery  of 
the  seeond  patent  in  the  Rollv*  Chapel. 
This  document  empowers  John  Kabotta 
to  take  at  pleasure  six  Engli  A  ships,  and 
**  them  convey  and  led©  to  the  Londe  and 
Isles  of  late  found,  by  t*»e  same  John,  in 
our  name,  and  by  ourcommandemente." 
If^orauce  of  the  existence  of  this  docn- 
ment  has  kept  geognraphers  in  the  Airk 
regarding  the  results  of  the  fir»t  voyage 
of  Sebastian  Cabot,  and  led  them  to  assign 
the  merit  of  the  discovery  to  the  father  in 
place  of  the  son.  Mr.  Biddle  has  com- 
pletely established  the  claims  of  the  lot- 
ter.  The  patents  were  conferred  upon 
the  father  as  the  responsible  undertaker 
of  the  enteiT)ri8e ;  but  it  is  doubtful,  if 
he  even  accompanied  the  e3q)edition.  To 
Sebastian  Cabot  belon^^  the  honour  of 
having  twice  reached  America,  and  com- 
menced his  third  voya;^  from  England, 
when  Amerigo  Vespucci  crossed  the  At- 
lantic for  i\ie  first  time.  And,  yet,  re- 
marks Mr.  Diddle,  "  while  the  name  of 
the  one  overspreads  the  New  World,  no 
bay,  cape,  or  headland  recalls  the  me- 
mory of  the  other.** — Regarding  Sebas- 
tian's second  expedition,  we  only  know, 
from  Eden,  that  he  "  directed  his  course 
by  the  tracte  of  Islaude  uppon  the  Cape 
of  Labrador,  at  Mii  degrees ;  affirmynge 
that,  in  the  monethe  of  July,  there  was 
such  could  and  heapes  of  ise,  that  he  durst 
pass  no  further  ;**  and  tha^  <<  consyder- 
ynge  the  could  and  the  strangeness  of  the 
unknown  lande,  he  turned  his  tourse 
from  thense  to  the  west,  plowyeng  the 
coast  of  the  land  of  Baccaku>s,  unto  the 
xxxviii  degrees,  from  whence  he  returned 
to  finglande.**  Cabot  made  several  sub- 
sequent voyages  to  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica ;  filled,  at  one  time,  the  oflioe  of  pilot- 
major  in  Spain ;  and,  latterly,  returning 
to  England,  influenced,  by  his  wisdom  and 
experience,  various  maritime  expeditions, 
from  which  the  greatest  commercial  ad- 
vantages resulted  to  his  native  country. 
— Independently  of  the  learning  and  in- 
dustry shewn  in  this  volume — throwing 
light  upon  many  important  questions  in 
the  history  of  maritime  discovery — its 
author  is  entitled  to  our  liveliest  grati- 
tude for  rescuing  fW>m  obscurity  the  too 
loiuf  neglected  records  of  a  man,  who,  in 
the  words  of  his  biographer,  "  ended,  as 
he  began,  his  career  in  the  service  of  his 
native  country,  infusing  into  her  marine, 
a  spirit  of  lofty  enterprise — a  high  moral 
tone — a  system  of  miW,  but  infle?db1s 


discipline,  of  which  the  ramlts  wevc,  j[k<ft 
long  after,  mf  conspiciKMisly  dkptayed.** 


On  Finaneia!  Reform,  By  Snt  HKfrRT- 
PAiiincLL,  Bart.  M.P.  Poorth  edi- 
tion. London :  John  Mmr^y; 
The  laconic  prefaee  to  this  edithitt  eon. 
tains  the  history  of  the  practical  advsnte 
of  the  principles  inculcated  in  th«  ^rork. 
— The  increasing  contempt  for  tire  old 
faUaoy,  that  trade  can  be  adrftittagv. 
ously  regulated  by  taxation,  is  most  gntsi. 
fying.  Since  1891,  the  duties  on  leafier, 
printed  ealieoes,  coals,  and  slates,  lurre 
been  repealled;  those  on  BarillA  and 
French  wines  reduced.  A  coadaaiaaion 
has  been  appointed  to  suggest  improre. 
ments  on  the  mode  of  puMic  accounts  ; 
of  this  measure.  Dr.  Bowring^s  rcpoi-i  of 
the  CommiflsionerB  on  the  Exdieqtter  are 
the  fruits.  An  inquiry  has  bean  insti. 
tuted  at  Plsris  by  the  French  and  Brittek 
governments,  respecting  the  bett  means 
of  removing  the  restrictions  which  lrt«rr 
the  commerce  of  the  two  uadona.  Con- 
ventions  have  been  held  in  Amprica  t 
one  by  the  friends  of  free^trmdeat  Pfafladel. 
phia  ;  another  by  its  opponents  at  >f«w 
Yoric.  Both  have  'published  able  argm. 
ments  In  defence  of  theirrespective  Vievra. 
Meanwhile  the  State  of  New  York  has 
declared  for  Free  Trade.  If  these  tihree 
great  nations  succeed  in  Yi^eetng  th«nii- 
selves  from  old  and  illibend  prtjiidieea, 
the  world  must  fbllow  in  their  Tntlce, 
Sir  Henry  justly  remarks,  that  dt  -ftoitie 
two  great  objects  yet  remain  to  tie  Jic- 
complished:-^!*^.  The  refbrtnation  of 
our  colonial  system  relative  to  trade  «ul 
finance;  2dy  A  hrffe  reduction  o^tui. 
tional  expenditure.  Whenever  one  tir 
the  other  is  accomplished,  he  may  cheriah 
the  proud  reflection  that  he  has  bc>«n 
one  of  their  ablest,  most  honest,  "and  most 
indefhtigable  advocates. 

BritiBh  America,  By  Jotfir  M^iiKOcnt, 
Esq.  In  two  vols.  Bvo.  fidrn1mr|rh  : 
William  Blackwood. 
Makiko  allowahce  for  two  or  three  ob. 
solete  whisisies  respecting  colonial  sya. 
terns,  and  the  advantage  of  restrictions 
on  trade,  we  have  found  Mr.  McGregor 
n  s(>n8ihle  and  intelligent  man.  Rren 
after  the  works  of  Bouchette  on  the 
Canadas,and  Haliburton  on  Nova  Sootn, 
he  may  be  read  with  advantage.  AlthongrK 
by  no  means  equally  important  with  the 
works  of  these  gentlemen,  his  book  does 
at  times  serve  to  clear  up  some  pointa 
they  have  left  in  doubt.  But  his  most  ra- 
luable  contribution  to  the  statistics- of  onr 
trans-Atlantic  settlements  is^he  account 
of  the  island  of  Newfoundland — cfmcem- 
ing  which,  we  seem  in  this  covintry  per- 
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ftclly  in  tte  dark.-i^NewfoanfUaiid  ex- 
ttwb  neaHy  acrosas  the  mouth  of  tbe 
G«lf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  between  46^  and 
UO  <if  Bortk  latitude ;  and  52"*  and  50'' 
o|  West  lMkg:ituile.     Its  fonu  u  triangu- 
Ur,  tiie  line  4>f  southern  coast  forming 
tk«  hate,  aad  Ate  norikem  exteemity  the 
«piK.   Mr.  MK»regor  nowbero  stales  the 
iiMwint  of  poiyulatioa ;  bul  the  census  of 
\9n  gare  36,000,  and  Boochette  esU. 
«»lad  ii  In  1831,  at  76|000.     These  seU 
tlm  ai«  all  located  on  the  caaet.     The 
imriar  is  scarcely  knovn,  hut  from  two 
jsmiifs  by  an  entnprising  gentleman  o^ 
thsaameofCoraia^.  In  182a,heaceom- 
pllibed  apcdastrian  excursion  across  the 
»mbfgn  asMi  bioadest  extremity  of  the 
iilwil,  from  Tr^ty  bay  w  tfie east  to  Su 
(veorfs's  «n  the  wast.  Thegeneral  charac- 
tsr  «f  tka  forfiMS  was  a  suceestion  of  lakes, 
mriri,  1— rshwj  and  aoruhby  trscs.    Gra- 
aili  pramUod  avvry.where.    He  met  in- 
I  «r  irsn,  and  found  coal*    The 
telf  of  the  interior  is  low  and 
lo  the  westward  it  is  nigged 
,  with  little  wood«    The 
■awiains  are  seldom  in  ridges.    There 
sat  large  tracts  of  peat  marsh.    Mr.  Cor- 
■tck  was  of  opinion  that  bridle  roads 
arifh(t  easily  be  made  in  the  interior. 
la  October  1827,  Mr.  Connaek  departing 
ktm  eke  Bay  of  Exploits  in  laU  49''  N. 
OMed  to  Red  IndUn  Lake  About  the 
■■a  la<itodf,  in  the  centre  of  the  hdaad, 
and  rctamed  to  the  point,  whence  he 
«aitod,  by  therifer  which  carries  off  the 
«aiv*  €i  that  basin — a  circuit  of  290 
■ilM.    The  eoontry  was  found  to  be  for 
the  mtm.  part  hiw  and  marshy,  with  bills 
laths  north  and  to  the  west.    The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  setUers  in  Newfoundhind 
ii^afcit  the  peninsnla  of  Avalon,  wliich 
iiaiaMst  dirided  from   |he   mainland, 
hMa  two  paaaUel  islands  by  the  bays  of 
Trinity  and  Consaption  $  which,  indent* 
iag  the  east  ride  of  the  island,  almoMt 
■Mt  thoas  of  Placentia  and  St.  Mary, 
satointfrpm  the  south.  Scattered  settle- 
Mats  extend  along  the  eaat  coast  to  Twi. 
fafftB  in  flO**  north  latitude ;  and  all 
alaag  the  aosA  roast.     St.  John's  town, 
*»  o^iial,  has  a  popnlation  fluctoating 
hstvem  10,000  and  16,000.     For  the 
hm  thne  y«ara  Kewfouadland  has  ex- 
1  en  an  average,  fish,  oils,  and  Airs, 
to  the  Talne  of    L.494,000. 
•  beside  her  trade  with  the 
y,  a  lively  interaonrse  with 
mr  West  imiian  asttkinents,  and  with 
Prince  Edwaid'a  island :  exchanging  her 
4*  wUh  the  former  for  colonial  produce ; 
aad  her  nurplne  importations  with  the 
bttrr  for  grain,  cattle^  lumber,  &c.   The 
**uise  OB  their  own  coast  and  that  of 
I  ibrsdor,  and  the  seni Ashing  occupy  the 


greater  port  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
prosperity  of  Newfoundland  has  been  ma- 
terially impeded  by  the  want  oi  a  local 
legislature — which  we  trust  a  popular 
govenuqent  at  home  will  soon  see  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  comcediug. 

Jimmal  of  a  Tour  i»  the  State  qf  New- 
Yorky  in  the  year  1830,*  with  Re- 
marks  on  Apficulture,  in  those  places 
VMst  favourable  for  Settlers.  By 
JoHK  Fowi.ES.  London  :  Whittaker, 
Treacher,  and  Amot. 
Mr.  Fowler  deserves  great  credit  for 
preserving  liis  temper,  and  writing  about 
the  portion  of  America  he  has  visited  in 
such  a  liberal  spirit,  for  he  was  literally 
hunted  from  New  York  up  the  Hudson 
to  Albany,  and  thence  the  whole  length 
of  the  Erie  canal  to  Buffalo,  by  relays  of 
bugs.  His  descriptions  are  most  graphic, 
and  shew  that  he  felt  his  subject,  but 
(unlike  some  other  traveller)  he  does 
not  confound  the  inhabitants  with  the 
vermin  of  some  of  their  inns,  and  vitu- 
perate the  former  for  the  injuries  inflict- 
ed  on  him  by  the  latter.— His  book  con- 
tains  much  valuable  information  for 
intending  agricultural  emigrants.  The 
most  northern  point  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  is  situated  in  lat.  45*^  north.  It 
extends  from  north  to  south,  304 
miles  i  and  from  east  to  west,  316  ex- 
elusive  of  Long  Island.  Its  area,  ex? 
elusive  of  all  large  waters,  is  computed 
to  be  27,656,960  acres;  ito  popula- 
tion  2,000,000  exclusive  of  foreigners 
not  naturalized.  The  State  is  interEected 
by  the  Hudson,  navigable  from  the  city 
of  New-York  to  Albany  ;  by  the  Cham- 
plain  canal  and  lake,  from  that  town  to  the 
British  frontiers  in  lat.  45*^  north;  from 
the  same  central  point  westward,  by  the 
Erie  canal  to  Buffalo.  The  great  mass  of 
the  population  is  concentrated  along  theee 
lines  of  water  communication.  The  points 
of  eommercial  intercourse  are  New  York, 
the  port  of  the  state ;  Albany,  the  centre 
of  internal  communication ;  and  Buffalo 
on  Lake  Erie,  riring  into  importance. 
The  Commerce  of  the  City  of  New  York 
exceeds  (hat  of  any  other  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  perhaps  only  second  to 
Loudon  and  Liverpool  in  the  com- 
mercial world.  Silver  is  the  legal  ten- 
der. The  State  monies  are  dollars  (4s. 
6d.  E.  at  par.)  and  cents  (hundredth 
parts.)  There  are  numerous  banking 
establishments  tlgnoughout  the  State, 
which  issue  notes  from  a  large  amount 
down  to  five  dollars.  I..egal  interest  is  se  • 
ven  p«r  cent.,  but  more  may  be  obtained. 
The  manufactures  of  the  State  are  thriv- 
ing, and  on  the  increase,  but  do  not  yet 
vie  with  those  of  the  Eastern  States. — Mr. 
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Fowler  Is  noft  mfirato  And  partkohu*  In 
bis  details  of  the  ogiiciilturai  rtfttittics  of 
the  places  he  yislted.— iLong  Island,  115 
miles  long,  20  broad,  and  dirided  into 
three  counties,  has  good  soil  on  the 
north  coast,  extending  fhmi  the  western 
extremity  about  thirty  miles  to  the  east- 
ward. On  the  south  the  soil  is  sandy— 
in  some  places  not  worth  cultirating; 
to  the  east  it  is  chieiy  pine-barren.  In- 
dian  com  is  the  staple  prodnce,  yielding 
35  to  50  bushels  (of  56  lbs.)  per  acre, 
and  worth  from  50  to  60  eents  per  busiwl. 
Hay,  (chiefly  of  artificial  grasses,)  90  to 
40  cwt.  per  acre  ;  price  8  to  10  dollars 
per  ton.  Horses  for  farming  cost  from 
60  to  75  dollars ;  milch  cows  ftom  15  to 
40.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fmit  grown, 
and  it  pays  well.  There  is  plenty  of 
marine  Timetable  manure.  The  most 
general  ftiKing  is  stone  walls,  which  cost 
125  cents  the  rood.  Farming  men  get 
8  to  12  dollars  per  month,  board  wages, 
for  eight  months  of  the  year ;  women  5 
per  month  for  the  whole  year  round.  The 
roads  are  good,  though  sandy ;  repairing 
them  eosts  eadh  farmer  5  or  6  dollars  per 
annum  for  every  hundred  acres  he  occu- 
pies.  The  commimication  with  New 
York  is  ready  and  cheap.  In  1880,  a 
farm  of  200  acres  with  a  superior  house, 
good  farm-house,  and  excellent  out- 
houses, well  fenced  and  in  high  cultiya- 
tion  sold  for  30,000  dollan.  Long  Island 
Is  better  fitted  for  an  opulent  farmer  than 
for  one  of  limited  means. — In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Utica,  on  the  Erie  canal, 
the  soil  is  fully  as  well  adapted  for  graz- 
ing as  for  raising  crops.  Woodland  is 
fully  as  Taluable  as  cleared.  Farms  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  canal  are  rained  at 
firom  25  to  50  dollars  peracre-~the  wild 
land,  ten  miles  from  it,  sells  at  from  5 
to  10.  Not  ebough  of  land  is  rented  to 
establish  a  rate  of  rental,  but  it  may  be 
stated  at  from  1  to  1|  dollars  per  acre. 
It  is  held  almost  invariably  by  the  year. 
The  »harey  or  hairnng  system  is  preva- 
lent—the former  finding  the  seed  and 
teams,  doing  the  wh<^e  work,  and  divid- 
ing the  produce  with  the  landloi^  Wheat 
produces  from  12  to  35  bushels  per  acre ; 
Indian  com  from  15  to  50.  The  price 
of  the  former  averages  1  dollar  for  60 
lbs. ;  of  the  latter  56  cents  fw  58  lbs. 
Hay  returns  from  20  to  60  cwt.  per  acre ; 
and  sdls  at  5  dollars  per  ton.  The  value 
of  horses  and  cows  is  much  the  same  as 
in  Long  Island.  Manure  is  too  much 
neglected.  The  usual  fehces,  (uoormy 
or  crooked  rail  fences),  cost  50  cents 
per  rod.  The  roads  are  repaired  by  a 
levy  on  the  farmers,  and  a  poll  tax  of 
a  day^s  work  on  every  capable  man  in 
the  parish.    Labourers*  wages  vary  from 


5  to  12  dollars  per  «KmOi  enlttivp  of 
board. — ^Hieae  two  points  may  «erve  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  state  i^  tte 
agricultural  interest  in  New  York. — Jln- 
temal  communication  throughout  ^e 
upper  part  of  the  State  is  much  facili- 
tated  by  branch  canals.  The  slovoily 
manner  in  which  the  roads  are  necessa- 
rily laid  crat  in  the  less  peopled  districts 
render  the  dust  an  intolerable  nuisance 
during  the  dry  months.  Cloathing  is 
somewhat  dearer  than  in  England,  food 
much  cheaper.  Fever  and  ague  |rrevail 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  upper 
country  ;  and  are  imagined  to  be  most 
prevalent  where  the  water  is  bad.  The 
city  of  New  York  is  at  intervals  sttli|ect 
to  extraordinary  mortalities.  Crimea 
against  property  are  most  frequint  at 
New  York  and  Albany ;  they  are  rather 
on  the  increase. — ^These  seem  the  most 
important  particulars  reported  by  Mr. 
Fowler.  The  following  pasisage  we  qnnote 
for  the  satisfiiction  of  Captain  Ba«l 
Hi^ :— *<  On  all  occasions  the  utmost 
deference  and  most  respectful  attcMloo 
is  ever  paid  to  the  ladles.** 


BIOa&APBT. 

RemMtoenees  nfthe  Rev.  Robert  ffaR, 
A.M.,  late  of  Briitol,  and  Sketches  of 
his  Sermonsy  preached  ni  Cambrkl^, 
prior  to  1806.  By  JoRK  X^vxBJtit, 
formerly  resident  at  Cambridge.  Lon- 
don :  Westley  and  Davis. 
This  is  a  q»ecimen  of  the  most  pleasing 
kind  of  biography — ^the  reminiscences  of 
an  attached  friend.  With  the  geniua  of 
Hall  every  body  was  acquainted ;  but  here 
we  have  him  in  his  native,  simple,  homely, 
hearty  character,  a  fine  example  of  fhe 
dissenting  clergymen  of  En^and — a  body 
of  men  who  have  done  more  to  bring 
knowledge  temporal  and  eternal,  home 
to  the  bosoms  of  tbe  community,  and  to 
keep  alive  the  flame  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  than  any  other  in  the  state.  The 
day  is  approadiing  when  the  nation  must 
judge  between  a  lordly  establisfament  and 
those  who  have  in  reality  broke  Ae  bread 
of  lifo  to  the  people ;  and  that  it  may 
come  well  prepMed  to  judgment,  we  ie- 
commend  the  earnest  perusal  of  ^  ^'  Me- 
moirs of  Calamy,*'  tbe  <<  Correspondence 
of  Doddridge,**  and  these  <<  Reminiscences 
of  Robert  Hall.**  We  are  prond  to  do 
justice  to  the  splendid  talents,  and  troly 
Christian  spirit  of  many  members  of  the 
English  eetaUiafament,  and  we  are  no 
bigots  in  regard  to  forms  and  ceranoides ; 
but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  foct 
that,  while  our  rich  endowments  have 
proved  hot-beds  of  all  corruption  and 
woridly-mindedness,    the    dissenters    of 
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Eaglaad,  riT»llUig  tbe  hoUm  of  lat  Uy^ 
lags  in  foiius  said  leamMif ,  ha¥«  laft 
them  &r  behind  in  their  cuUiymtioa  of 
the  Christian  graces. 

Mmmmrs  qf  great    Commanders,     By 
G.  P.  tLJ^uu,  £#9.  In  Three  Vols. 

A 

beautifuUj  nsmted 
produce  of  the  leisure  honn  of  a  man  of 
genius.  We  are,  howerer,  utterly  unable 
to  account  lor  bigotry  evinced  by  Mr. 
James  in  the  life  of  Oliyer  CromweU. 
Had  that  great  ^man  reigned  <<  by  divine 
right,*^  and  beoi  really  guilty  of  all  he 
is  here  chaiyd  with,  his  biographer 
would  hare  found  apidogies  in  plenty. 
It  would  seem  as  if  superior  minds,  when 
they  addict  themselves  to  wallowing  in 
the  quagmire  of  superannuated  pn^fudice, 
have  a  power  of  immerung  themselves 
more  completely  than  their  neighbours. 

The  Lwet  4^ihs  Italian  PoeU.    By  the 

Ber.     Hevkt    Stibbixo.      Second 

Edition.     Three  Vohimes.    London : 

Edward  BulL 

To  have  a  second  edition  called  for  is 

a  compliment  richly  merited  by  these  ele- 

gsvt  memoirs.    The  author  announces  a 

voliime  of  illustrative  translations  from 

the  most  esteemed  portions  of  the  minor 

poeuy  of  Italy. 

Thb  Family  Libbabt,  No.  XXVIII. 
Britiah  Painterty  Sculptors^  and  Ar^ 
ehUectt,    By  Allan  CummrGHAM. 
London :  John  Murray. 
This  number  contains,  among  others, 
the  li£B  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Scot- 
tish painter8..^n  the  life  of  Jameson, 
(the  Scottish  Vandyke,)  the  author  takes 
a  brief  retrospect  of  the  history  of  art,  at 
a  period  when  our  national  chronicles  of 
even  pcditical  transactions,  are  obscure. 
The  sketch  is  curious  and  interesting.— 
The  lives  of  Rammy,   Runciman,  and 
Baebnm  are  barren  in  incident ;  but  Mr. 
Cnnningham*s  estimate  of  their  power  is 
uniibnnly  correct. — ^By  far    the    beet- 
written  memoir  in  the  volume  is  that  of 
Bamsay,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  Flax- 
man,  was  the  first  of  English  painters  for 
poetic  dignity  of  conception.   The  enthu- 
aasm,   application,  and  extreme  sensi. 
tiveness  of  this  son  of  genius,  and  the 
gradual  ''dariiening  down*'  of  his  ex- 
cited spirit  to  a  state  of  mental  imbecility, 
are  forcibly  and  feelingly  delineated.-— 
The  biography  of  Copley,  an  artist  of 
considerable  celebrity,  and  father  to  the 
prescDt  Lord  Lyndhurst,  is  given  to  the 
world,  for  the  first  time,  in  this  volume. 


HUMm  .d€  Jfaifekon  Anapartey  a' 
rtisfl^  d6$  Satiee*      Par  L.  A.  J. 
MoKD^oom.    A  Londres  :  Por^ne. 
&Co, 
Ik  this  work,  the  auAor  has  confined 
himself  to  the  lin^  nanrative  of  Na- 
poleon's lile.    It  Is  written,  in  a  plain, 
st^andtenthef 

POITKT. 

The  Summer  File,  A  Poem,  with  Songs. 
By  T.  MooRK.     London :  Power. 

Aftxb  all,  Mr.  Moore  is  the  only  per- 
son alive  who  can  parody  Mr.  Moore's 
poetry.  His  ode  to  <<  The  Fair  Pugilist," 
vrith  its  attendant  note,  in  the  <<  Memo- 
rial to  Congress,"  is  worth  sU  that  the 
small  wits  of  the  day  put  together  have 
given  us,  and  takes  most  provokingly  the 
joke  out  of  their  mouths.  In  the  same 
manner  any  person  stumbling  upon  the 
following  passage,  might  hesitate  whether 
to  attribute  it  to  the  grand  and  serious 
of  <<  Lalla  Rookh,"  or  to  the  lerity  of 
<<  The  Summer  F6te." 

How  gay 

Shone  out  the  hiflubarD  IcnMit*  sod  dauei, 

Mow  grouped  arouDd  that  mtal  board; 
A  Uvlng  man  of  i^umes  and  flowen, 
Aa  they  had  robbed  botb  birds  and  bowerf.* 
A  peopled  rainbow,  awanning  through 
Wtth  habltanU  of  every  hue. 

We  doubt,  however,  whether  the  poet 
has  this  time  been  happy  in  the  selection 
of  his  subject.  It  is  so  flimsy  that  any 
A^tc>Bpt,  by  dint  of  pert^ge,  to  make 
it  look  more  so,  is  seeking  to  <*  gild  refined 
gold."  The  songs,  we  suppose,  always 
excepting  that  of  the  Greek  Mariners,  are 
really  those  sung  on  the  occasion  the 
poem  is  meant  to  celebrate,  which  ac- 
counts for  their  dulnees.  The  poem  iteelf, 
however,  shews  that  the  light  grace  of 
Moore's  &ncy  is  yet  undinmied  by  time. 
There  are  passages  well  entitled  to  stand 
beside  the  picture  of  the  Marchesa  : — 

<«  All  gentle  and  juvenile,  ctlriy  and  gay. 

In  themauMr  of  AckccmanB'ft  drenei  for  M  ay.** 

Who  that  has  ever  had  his  ears  sub. 
jected  to  the  painAiI  process,  but  must 
admit  the  Aill  justice  of  this  remark  : — 

^—  That  moit  painfid  proceit  tuning^— 
That  process  which  must  oft  hare  given 

Poor  Milton's  ears  a  deadlv  wound. 
So  pleased,  among  the  joys  of  Heartn, 

He  ipedfles  **  harps  ever  tuned.*' f 

The  description  of  the  motley  group 
assembled  at  the  Fete  is  Moore  all  over : 

Accordingly  with  gay  Sultanas, 
Rebeccas,  Sapphos,  Roxalanas 

^  Their  golden  havpa  they  took— 

Harps  ever  tuned. 

*^  Parmaite  Lou,  B(Kk  3. 
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fitcitr*fT  itaiiei,(WlMiB  Una  wild  pcy 
Half  bU  iDvtemal  i^iOiiw  to  raiuom  j-* 
Young  nuns>  whoee  chief  religion  lay 

lRlookhigiiK>«tpTOiM»lylMHKibooie;*-  . 
Muiet  In  nnuUn-iMttacal  maids 
Viitix  haU  from  (be  ArcadeOau  shadei* 
And  ibrtune-telters— rich,  "twai  plain, 
.     rot  fomnm  kumttrt  formed  «b«ir  train. 

Thegrare  astonishment  of  Father  Thames 

To  find 
*  Such  doings  on  Ills  moral  tide- 
is  ex<iui8ite.  We  must  protest,  however, 
againiit  the  unconscionable  quantity  of 
champagne  that  Mr.  Moore  pours  into 
bia  ladies.  The  music  seems  to  have 
been  composed  under  the  soporific  influ- 
ence of  the  words. 

VOVELS  AND  PEQgE  FICTION. 

My    Old    Portfolio;     or,     TuUt  and 
'  Skelches.     By   Henry  Gi^9SFO«d 

Bell.  London :  Smith  and  Elder. 
This  little  book  umvinces  us  that  ita 
author  ia  a  man  of  genius  in  the  strict 
acceptation  of  the  term.  There  are  pas- 
sages in  the  volu|ne  of  intense  au4  com- 
manding pa«8ion,.P-there  are  passages  full 
of  the  most  delicate  and  acute  sense  of 
the  beauties  of  nature, — and  (moat  de- 
cided proof  of  all,)  there  are  passages  of 
rich  racy  humour,  in  which  the  au- 
thor shews  himself  able  to  control  the 
whirl  of  his  emotions,  and  smile  as  he 
recollects,  whither  he  is  allowing  himself 
to  be  hurried  away.  This  last  we  hold  to 
be  the  surest  proof  of  our  position.  .  A 
man  may  have  a  forgetive  fancy,  and  yet 
prodmx:  nothing  but  abortions.  A  man 
may  have  glowing  passion,  yet  melt 
with  his  own  fires*  But  when  intellect 
m  added  t«  both  in  such  proportion,  that 
he  can  feel  whither  the  others,  if  uncoa- 
troled,  would  hurry  him,— aad,  instead 
of  becoming  their  slave,  transform  them 
into  his  instruments, — ^then  is  he  posaett. 
ed  of  real  genius,  capable  of  producing 
something  that  wiU  live.  In  Mr.  Bell*s 
<*  Harry  Pemhertoo,**  we  find  passionate 
power ;  in  his  "  Summer  Thoughts  and 
Rambles,**  "  Fruits  in  their  Seasons,'* 
a  fine  fresh  ftoling  of  nature;  in  his 
"  Mynheer  von  Wodenblock,*'  "  Rise 
and  Progress  o£  a  Small  Volume  of  Po- 


ems, with  Bome  Accotmt  of  their  Decttne 
and  Pall,"  "  The  Living  Mummy  and 
the  Leyden  Profiwwr,'*  and  *'  Love  on 
the  Clyde,**  original,  dating,  and  feUd- 
toua  humour.  We  might  point  out  what 
seraa  to  us  fiiulto  in  some  of  the  more 
ambitious  sketehes,  but  it  le  not  worth 
while,  for  we  know  the  next  will  be  beU 
ter.  We  say  this,  notwithstanfing  Mr. 
BeWn  solemn  vow,  «  to  be  occupied  for 
some  years  to  oome  with  studies  of  an 
abstract  and  sevCTev  nature.*'  We  know 
that  he  could  as  soon  cease  to  brea^ie  as 
abandon  his  loved  employment.  This, 
however,  we  will  say  for  him,  try  what 
course  In  lifo  ho  will,  be  has  that  in  him 
uliiieh  nrast  command  success. 

OreatHtm  SMteiches  ;  l.€gm4ttrn  and  Lff- 
rieai  Pieeen.  By  Davi©  VEDl>En. 
Edinburgh :  WlUiam  Tall. 
There  is  a  fhmk,  hearty,  manly  power 
in  Mr.  yedder*s  sketc^ies  that  fhirly  takes 
us  by  storm.  With  Orkney,  we  bate 
hHherto  b^en  acquainted,  chiefly  tbiough 
tile  iMtrumentality  of  Maleolm,  and 
beautUUUy  does  hp'  paint  it  in  «nmm» 
loveliness,  and  deligbtfully  refleot  In  the 
mirror  of  his  own  gentle  mifid,  the  qnaint 
manners  of  its  inhabitants.  Mr.  Ved* 
der,  we  suspect,  bowerer,  has  give*  us  a 
more  correct  picture, — it  smacka  of  the 
roughness  and  asperity  of  the  raality. 
The  Laird  o*  Yarpha  and  Ma^us  Hal- 
ero  are  pictures,  of  which  tbe  subjoct  be- 
longs to  the  Dutoh  school,  while  the  exe* 
ration  has  mneh  of  the  savage  daring  of 
Rosa.  There  is  also  a  fine  speeimen  of 
the  last  of  the  foudal  lairds,— ^he  vermin 
seem  to  have  been  game  to  the  back* 
bone.  Like  the  Norway  rat,  they  Wte 
in  thtf  last  agony.  The  Nautical  Ro- 
miidsceneee  are  spirited,  but  too  abrupt, 
as  if  the  author's  materials  for  spinning 
his  yam  had  been  rather  scanty.  ^  My 
Native  Parish,"  is  a  fine  picture  of  « the 
march  of  mind.**  There  is  mweli  that  is 
worthy  of  praise  in  the  verses  at  tiie  end 
of  the  v(Aume.  Some  of  his  songs  are 
truly  exeeUent,  And  shew  that  the  tail  of 
the  mantle  of  Bums,  and  Ramsay,  has 
descended  upon  Vedder. 


MUSIC. 


IKTRODUCTOHY. 

Qne  of  the  most  remarkable  occurrences 
in  the  modem  history  of  music,  is  the 
gradual  assimilation  of  the  three  gi'cat 
schools  of  this  art.  Looking  only  a  few 
years  back,  we  find  certain  distinctive 
systems  of  musical  composition  invaria- 
bly pursued  by  the  Italian,  German, 
and  French  composers.     In  the  Italian 


School,  music  relied  for  cfiect  on  the  most 
obvious  modulations,  the  simplest  pro- 
gressions, and  harmonic  arrangement. 
The  French  aspired  to  revolutionize  the 
science,  and  employ  the  powers  of  music 
in  the  excitation  of  lofty  and  sublime 
emotions.  The  resources  of  art  were 
made  subservient  to  declamatory  passion. 
What  seemed  mere  pastime  to  the  Italians 
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•tUi  Prmcl^  thft  G«ttans  made  aaatter 
of   gimTe   and  laborioos    iny«ftig»tion. 
Hence  iwulted  thoM  proftniad  nrebu 
tioiM  of  hannoar,  which  the  maatcr-qti- 
ritt  of  Uiat  ccHintry  introduced  n'ith  tach 
eztraordmaty  effect  both  into  their  ope. 
ratic  and  inatrunental  compoeitions.*— 
The   preient  reigiii»g  ityle  of  muncal 
oomposltion  in  thete  countries,  partakes 
Uxfely  of  the  characteristics  of  the  three 
great  schools  blended  together.  The  Ger- 
k  hare  departed  from  the  aeyerity  of 
»;  aady  adopting  die  simple  ele- 
of  the  Italians,  combine  intellec 
tvnl  melody  with  rich  and  masterly  in. 
steumentatioii.  The  Italians,  whilst  Ihey 
have  preasnred  their  fine  floeney  ef  expree- 
siTe  melody,  STail  themsdves  so  freely 
of  the  reaulu  of  German  research,  dMt 
their  jnnaic  is  daily  assuming  more  and 
more  of  a  sdentiflc  and  elaborate  cha. 
racfer      The  French  adhere   no  longer 
osi  their  stilted  ideas  of  unities  and  de- 
daaaation.    Their  composers  have  found 
an  eaay  acesss  to  the  liyely  national  sen- 
sibility,  by  uniting  the  gracee  of  melody 
mmI  harmony,  and  retaining  only  a  spice 
of  tike  lASL  predilection  for  noisy  and  osten- 
tatioua brilliancy.  Everything  denotes  an 
annalgamation  of  national  characccn^ics, 
and  the  rapid  formation  of  a  standard  of 
excellence  amongst  the  three  European 
nations,  where  music  has  been  fostered 
into   its  present   flourishing    condition. 
Nor  are  our  remarks  applicable  to  ope 
imtic  music  only.     The  same  influences 
have  been  at  work  in  instrumental  pro. 
dnrtitme      In  England,  for  lack  of  home 
prodnct,  foreign  music  continues  to  be 
cxtesisirely  imported.    But  although  this 
country  can    boast  of  no  character  by 
wliich  the  musical  merits  of  her  com- 
IKiews  are  recognised  abroad,  a  general 
appreeiatien   of  the  best  description  of 
art  is  becoming  so  preralent,  that-  we 
ace  confident  of  its  ripening,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  into  results  that  will  redound 
to  her  fiiir  fame.— We  intend  to  keep 
an  eye   upon  the  progress  of  musical 
arty    and    give    a    monthly    digest    of 
whatever  is  deemed   worthy  of  notice, 
at   home   and   abroad.     We   open  our 
record  with    rather  a  paucity  of  ma- 
terials, few  musical  matters  of  imme- 
diate  interest  occupying  attention.     In 
London,  the  great  theatres  are  possessed 
with  devils ;  and  poor  Matekbeeb  ap- 
pears to  be  getting  scanty  justice  in  the 
fisngs  of  his  tormentors.     Neither  of  the 
houses  h^ve  the  original  score,  which  is 
kept,  in  retentiSy  by  Monck  Mason, 
the  now  opera-house  lessee,   and  pur- 
chaser of  the  work.  The  drama  is,  there- 
fore, brought  out  under  manifold  dts- 
advautages ;  and  it  is  dsplorable  that  so 


great  a  week  shoald  be  sacrificed  to  the 
cupidity  of  theatrical  maiuigement.  Bo^ 
btrt  le  DiMs  was  written  for  the  grand 
French  opera,  and  is  vnquestieBably  the 
greatest  novelty  of  the  musical  age.  The 
composer  felt  he  was  about  to  enter 
a  field,  where  the  most  ilhstrioas  of 
his  predecessors  had  gloried  to  excel; 
and  he  was  ambitious  to  be  classed 
and  rsmembered  with  Glvck,  Picciki, 
CHSitVBiKi,  and  Rossiwi.  The  opera 
proved  soeoees/U.  The  most  fastidious 
prononnoed  it  a  remarkable  produc 
tion  in  Hie  history  of  the  art.  The 
subject  is  truly  one  of  admirable 
ads|>tability  for  dramatic  Hkct  ;  the  Li- 
brettOy  by  Scribe,  and  Gebmain  de 
Lavioke,  possessing  all  the  elements  of 
a  musical  drama,  replete  with  passion. 
We  cannot  Imt  notice  its  extraordinary 
varieties  of  style.  The  introduction  is  de- 
scriptive of  the  fierce  and  indomitable  ral- 
litaiy  spirit  of  the  eleventh  century.  The 
second  act  represents  the  elegance  and  re- 
finement of  the  inmates  of  a  palace.  In 
the  third,  the  spectator  is  introduced  in- 
to the  company  of  demons  and  spectres, 
where  the  ear  is  astounded  with  myste- 
rious eflfects,  produced  by  novel  means. 
The  fourth  act  is  all  passion  ;  and  the 
fifth  is  solemn  and  religious. — Bellini 
is  now  the  favourite  in  Italy. — His 
operas  of  //Ptro/a,  la  Stranieray  and 
/a  Somnambulay  have  had  decided  suc- 
cess. The  style  of  this  author  is  pure 
and  original^his  melody  is  graceful ; 
but  his  phrases  arc  rather  abrupt  for  the 
development  and  expression  of  fine  ideas. 
His  last  opera,  Norma,  has  not,  we  un- 
derstand, been  successful  at  Milan.  A 
new  opera  by  Mbbcadante,  /  Nor^ 
manni  a  Patigiy  has  produced  furore  at 
Turin.  The  music  is  well  spoken  of; 
and  must  be  good,  seeing  that  its  repre- 
sentation, occupying  four  hours,  has 
been  repeatedly  called  for.  In  Germany 
we  hear  of  no  late  novelties  of  much  con- 
sequence. 

REVIEW  OF  MUSIC. 

Ehidet  Freparatoires  I  and  Etudet  SpcdaUi, 
now  le  Piano.  Par  CBAaLBS  CnAULiKV.— 
I^ondon:  Cocas  ft  Ca 

The  author  of  these  studies  says,  that 
**  MoBcheUsy  Kalkbrenner,  HerZy  and 
Bertiniy  have  powerfully  contributed  to 
complete  the  musical  revolution  begun 
by  Cramer  and  Cletnenti,*''  Does  M. 
Chaulieu  really  mean  to  say  that  0*0- 
mer  and  Clementi  have  only  beffun  a 
course  of  study  for  the  pianoforte,  which 
has  been  completed  by  Mo$ehek»y  &c.  ? 
If  so,  we  beg  to  tell  him,  that  the  courses 
of  study  by   Cramer  and    Clementi  have 
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If  the  pupil  hM  Cramer't  vmfal  ex. 
tndf,  preparatory  exerciMt,  divenioiia, 
two  books  of  studies,  and  «  ClmaUVa 
Oradut  ad  Pamauum,*^  wt  caiuiot,  for 
the  soul  of  us,  see  where  <'  the  evident 
chasm"  exists,  which  M.  ChauUeu  seems 
to  think  <<  was  left  to  flU  up."  Indepen- 
dently of  these  considerations,  we  are  in. 
clined  to  think  his  studies  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  be  greatly  servioeaUe  or  benefi- 
cial to  the  student.  He  seems  to  have 
been  much  at  a  loss  for  matter  to  fill  up 
the  second  book;  for  the  last  twoity- 
one  pages  consist  of  exercises  all  in  the 
same  time  and  style.  The  work  is  beauti- 
fully got  up. 

8omt».  Bt  the  CasTALisa  SioisMOin>  Nsu. 
KOMM.  LoDdoa:  Ckambb,  Apoisoii,  sad 
Bbalb. 

The  rocal  compositions  of  Neukomm 
are  so  superior  in  every  re^^t  to  the 
ordinary  class  of  English  songs,  that  they 
may  be  said  to  form  an  era  in  the  musi- 
cal history  of  the  country.  In  Napo^ 
koiCa  Midfdght  Ewiew,  the  imitative 
and  descriptive  powers  of  music  are  dis- 
played with  the  utmost  ingenuity.  The 
ctuiata  commences  in  a  slow  march 
style,  where  the  rolling  of  the  spectre  *8 
dxiim  ii  introduced  with  consummate 
skill.  The  overpowering  modulation, 
where  the  accompaniment  is  descriptive 
of  the  heroes  starting  from  their  graves, 
is  one  of  those  happy  efforts,  which  a 
first-rate  genius  and  well  instructed 
mind,  could  alone  suggest.  The  or- 
gan  suspensions,  and  the  close  in  the 
nu^or,  are  wonderfully  eflRective. — An- 
other of  Neukomm*s  felicitous  publi- 
cations is  <'  The  Sea,"  a  charming 
song,  in  quite  a  different  style  from  the 
former ;  and  in  character  so  popular,  that 
it  will  be  understood  by  singers  and 
hearers  of  every  degree.  To  estimate 
this  song,  one  must  enter  into  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  mariner,  who  has  passed  his 
days  on  the  '^  blue  and  open  sea ;"  and 
then  he  will  observe  how  beautifully 
every  word  of  the  Poet  is  expressed  by 
every  corresponding  note  of  the  music. 
-.<'  WiKE,"  is  a  fine,  bold,  exhUaratlng 
air,  of  simple  construction,  but  requiring 
rather  greater  compass  of  voice  than  most 
singers  possess. — The  "  Love  8ok&**  is 
a  very  elegant  composition,  and  in  such 
a  fomiliar  style,  that  any  yoimg  lady,  who 
professes  to  sing  at  all,  may,  with  half  an 
hour*s  practice,  make  herself  master  of  it ; 
and  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  she  never- 
made  acquaintance  with  a  prettier  little 
song.  There  are  several  other  compositions 


which  we  reserve  till  a  ftitore 
In  the  meantime,  we  shall  be  ddiglitad, 
if,  by  our  influence,  the  music  of  this 
foscinating  composer  become  mortt  oni. 
vM^ly  known  and  practised.  The 
words  are  principally  by  Barry  Comwnll. 

Lojfs  <^BTB<»r,  Na  I.  **  Jtoould  I  were  a  care- 
ie$t chad.*'  No.  l\,**The Maid qfJthens.''— 
Tke  poetry  ieteeudjiram  kit  Lordikip'$  tporkt. 
The  nmtie  compo*ed  by  S.  Nblsom.  Loodoo : 
CaiMBS,  Addison,  and  Bsalb. 

Ukdee  this  title,  it  is  doubtless  intended 
to  vocalize  such  parts  of  Byron*s  poetry 
as  are  at  all  adaptable  to  musical  rhythm. 
The  words  of  No.  I.  are  well  calculated 
for  this  purpose ;  and  Mr.  Nelaon^s  mu- 
sic  though  not  conceived  in  the  best  style 
of  expression,  is  graceful  and  pleaaiiig. 
In  No.  2,  the  composer  has  adopted  an 
uncommon,  but,  for  his  theme,  not  in- 
effective accent.  Tlie  air  is  melodious, 
and  the  accompaniments  judicious  ;  but 
the  composer*s  want  of  power  and  free 
expression  is  still  more  Mi  in  this,  than 
in  the  preceding  soog. 


La  Clockette  Bondoletto  BriUant^pottr  le  Pu 
JbrtCf  iur  cm  mot(f  de  PagarUni.      Pw  U 
NiBDBKMBVBi.  Pagmmimd  Adieu  de  Vienme, 
March    and  PoUmaUe^  fiir  the  Piaau^rie. 
By  6.  L4CKL.    Londoa  :  Boosby  and  Co. 
The  Campanella  rondo  will  not  be  soon 
forgotten  by  any  one  who  has  heard  it. 
Niedermeyer  has  made  an  agreeable  pia- 
noforte  piece  upon  it.     The  March  ar- 
ranged by  Lickl  is  bold    and  eflfective, 
and  would  of  itself  entitle  Paganini  to 
rank  very  high  as  a  writer  in  the  best 
style  of  classical  composition. 

Hondo  BrmmU  Jbr  the    Pkmoifitrte     By   A. 

Dkvaux.    London:  Boosby  and  Co. 
The  subject  of  this  rondo  is  brilliantly 
wrought  up.    The  piece  is  however  be- 
yond  the  reach  of  any  but  a  well  ad- 
vanced player. 

La  Giraffe^  Rondeau  Arabe^pomr  ie  Piamofbrte. 
Par  W.  Plachy.  Loodon  :  Boosby  and  Ca 
An  allegro,  and  a  little  expressive  an- 
dantino,  introduce  the  rondo  Gtraffk^ 
which  is  pleasing,  although  rather  elon- 
gated. 

Mori  and  FemuMt  Qmadrfttes  FmorUespomr  le 
Pianqf^rtet  eomfotu  et  arrmmga.  Pkr 
SoiirBrrsBOBrFBB.  London :  Boosby  and  Ca 
These  are  excellent  quadrilles,  with 
flute  and  violin  accompaniments,  which 
are  often  useful  to  have  at  hand. 

Ten  German  fVaUxe$Jbr  the  Ban.  By  Hnifav 

Hoaif.    London  :  Boosby  and  Co. 
A  collection  of  some  of  the  best  waltses 
by    Mozart,    Beethoven,     and     othens, 
arranged  in  a  simple  manner    for  the 
harp.  ^ 
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COMPENSATION. 

Some  of  tke  ftbout^U-be  «x-^per  rotert,  are  g«ttinf  up  a  petition  for  compen- 
sation. What  a  roar  of  laughter  it  will  cause  in  the  House  I  The  nomher  of 
signatures  in  Edinburgh  is,  we  suppose,  that  of  the  requisitionists  to  the  hole-and- 
corner-meeting.  It  is  proposed  to  meet  this  modest  prayer  by  a  counter-petition, 
enumerating  the  sums  drawn  by  ^e  ex-voien  ibr  their  suffrages  at  different 
times,  in  the  form  of  jobs,  Ice. ;  and  praying  that  Parliament  will  force  them  to 
reAmd — ^will  strip  the  leeches.      A  catalogue  rauontUe  of  the  signatures  is  in 

preparation,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen  :--.<<  ,  purchased  a  yote 

prerious  to  last  election,  aTowedly  for  the  purpose  of  getting  his  son  out  to  India, 
the  first  time  the  county  was  contested,  and  afterwards  selling  at  an  advance. 
The  present  member  walked  the'course,  and  the  disappointed  speculator  was  three 
dayi  in  a  strait-waistcoat.  He  has  since  squeezed  considerably  more  than  the 
purchase-money  out  of  his  tassals,  by  the  collection  of  casuahiea,  and  bow 
claims  payment  of  the  whole  sum*  This  TOte  haa  been  a  lucratiTe  article  of  traffic 
for  many  yean  ;  and,  as  the  pnrchaaer  of  an  estate  heoomei  liable  for  all  the  real 
burdens,  it  is  evident  that  the  present  holder  must  refund.  He  is  rich,  and  will 
bleed."  


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mionrartidas  of  merit  have  been  unavoidably  postpeoed.  Our  litemry  Irienda  are 
nq«ettfid  to  believe  that  the  postponement  of  an  article  is  ne  presumption  of  its  bein^ 
thtfos^t  ,of  inferior  merit.  Perhaps  the  postponed  article  belongs  to  a  class  of  which 
we  have  already  more  than  enough  in  types ;  perhaps  it  came  too  late,  (we  go  to 
preis  very  early  in  the  month ;)  perhaps  it  is  reserved  to  grace  the  succeeding  num- 
ber. The  readiness  of  writers  of  established  fome,  and  the  eagemes  of  younur  Tolno- 
teeni  full  of  talent  and  enthusiasm,  to  join  our  ranke,  have  been  parttculariy  grati- 
fying jtQ  us.  We  are  pnmd.  of  the  favour  «hown  us ;  more  of  the  cauee  of  it, — die 
Standanl  o£  Liberty  which  we  have  uplifted,  and  by  which  we  have  sworn  to  abide. 

Some,  new  hooks  of  merit;  and,  among  others,  MH:;cinodi*s  invaluable  DScti<marf 
#f  OommeEOfwU^aptain.Hall*aNew  Series  of  his  delightful  Fragments — The  Landen^ 
TrcvcU— -and  aome  American  publications,  are  unavoidably  deferred. '  To  a  large 
number  of  trashy  pamphlets  we  can  accord  no  notice ; 

And  the  driest  of  all  teld  Vtk\MjkKsionleu  lumber. 
Is  the  solemn  «ddM«  of  tiM  fVMt  Lord  «r  Chimbcr. 
From  its  rigmarole  style  and  conventicle  tone, 
*Tls  apparent  he  docs  «  what  he  Ukes  with  hk  own*'— 
That  he  spun  his  weak  wit  to  ride  o*er  us  rough  shod. 
When  the  poor  spavinM  brute  Is  unat  for  the  roal 
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THE  SECOND  READING. 


It  18  impossible  to  peruse  the  Debate  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
Keform  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords^  without  a  deep  feeling  of  anxiety 
For  the  ultimate  success  of  the  measure.  Honestly  speakings  we  think 
that  by  this  concession  it  has  only  been  advanced  ihto  a  situation  of 
greater  danger.  The  language  of  its  friends — with  one  or  two  honour, 
able  exceptions — ^was  any  thing  but  clear 'and  explicit.  The  great  argu. 
ment  of  several  noble  Lords  for  sending  it  into  a  Committee^  was,  that 
they  might  afterwards  reject  it  with  a  better  grace.  The  opposition  of 
the  Ultra  Tories  was  as  deep,  virulent,  and  foul-mouthed  as  ever.  We 
are  still  far  from  being  satisfied  that  Earl  Grey  was  justified  in  peril- 
ing the  measure  upon  so  narrow  a  majority ;  but  his  conduct  has  at 
least  placed  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  nothing  short  of  a  regeneration  of 
the  present  members  of  the  House  can  enable  him  to  carry  it,  unmuti- 
lated,  without  an  addition  to  their  number.  Lord  Grey  has  known  his 
order  long  enough  to  be  able  to  translate  tiieir  speeches  into  common 
English ;  and  this  being  the  case,  we  adjure  him  by  every  motive  that 
can  influence  a  high-minded  statesman^  to  save  the  Peers  from  them, 
selves. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  different  shades  and  diversities  of 
pinion  may  obtain  among  the  Lords ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  a 
great  many  of  them  are  most  lamentably  ignorant  of  their  position  in 
society,  of  the  real  tenure  of  their  power.  They  neither  know  the 
people  of  England,  nor  the  nature  of  the  hold  they  have  upon  them. 
When  we  hear  a  noble  Lord  declaring  in  his  place,  that ''  he  knew,  by 
rejecting  the  Bill,  inconveniences  w<Mild  be  created ;  but,  he  believed, 
that  none  would  be  created  which  might  not  be  met  by  Skfirm  govem- 
inest;"  and  when  we  further  remark  that  this  silly,  unfeeling,  ilLtimed 
bravado  is  received  with  a  burst  of  applause,  we  know  not  which  feeling 
predominates — amazement,  that  with  legislators  so  ignorant  of  the 
character  of  the  nation,  we  should  have  gone  on  even  so  well  as  we  have 
done,— or  fear,  lest  we  should  again  be  delivered  up,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
to  their  tender  mercies.  The  gage  of  defiance  is  flung  down  in  silken 
and  holyday  terms  to  a  mighty  and  excited  nation,  and  a  motley  band 
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fleshed  in  ike  trade  of  war^  or  barkened  in  tl^e  Iraaxtieea  suMltieB  #r 
law,  or  just  escaped  from  tlve  control  of  the  aohM^sM^ter^^eer  .Mf 
their  bully.  It  is  well  for  these  men  that  the  motion  ha»  mor«  aenw 
and  temper  than  themselves^  otherwise  they  miight  Jiev  be  in  tk»  aitu^ 
ation — ^we  will  not  say  of  the  conscript  Others  of  Rome  when  tfao 
Crauls  entered  thie  oapitol,  but  in  that  of  a  deq^erate  crew,  who,  wrea- 
the trampling  waves  are  surging  on  all  sides  over  their  stranded  venel, 
strive  to  drown  the  noise  and  the  terror  of  the  stenn  by  their  druakna 
halloo.  ^  . 

But  the  ignorance  of  theebaraeter  of  the  pec^le  eviaced  by  the  PMfB, 
goes  beyond  a  mere  misapprehension  of  their  power.  In  rtm^img  their 
speeches^  one  is  almost  tempted  to  fancy  soma  Bobl^  JL«rds  mm  aF  opiaiaik 
that  none  but  a  Peer,  can,  pgsaes^  jion^ty  or  panaiaoa  sense.  Thejr  treat 
the  na)iio^  ^l(e  a  herd  of  bmtea  who  would,  be  unable  ta  ea&di|ot  tbemaelres 
with  common  propriety  did  not  their  betters  think  and  act  for  thcvs* 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  knows  so  little  of  the  world  beyond  the  *ein. 
cle  of  his  own  immediate  friends,  that  he  really  believes  the  rest  of  the 
community  to  be,  to  a  man,  paupers.  Nay,  one  oould  almost  fancy  tfaaA 
sonie  members  of  the  Peerage,  who  might  have  been  expected  to  knaw 
better,  imagine  their  plebeian  countrjrmen  destitute  of  eyes  and.  aaiiu- 
At  least,  .upon  no  other  assumption  can  we  attribute  a  me^uiing  to  .words 
like  the  following,  uttered  in  presence  of  crowding,  strangers,  and  »C  jra^ 
porters  writing  as  if  for  a  wager  :  '*  Except  in  moments  of  great  excite- 
ment, which  would  occasionally  prevail  in  all  countries,  he  hi^  i^thar 
observed  in  tfiiat  class  of  persons,  a  disposition  to  rely  upon  the  judgment 
of  thejr  superiors,,  particularly  when  that  judgment  was .  not  foreod 
upon  them.  —(Cheers.) — *'  He  thought  that  other  noblq  Lords  wo^ 
concur  with  him  in  saying,  that  they  had .  always  shewn  a  .dispel 
tion  to  feel  flattered  on  being  consulted  by  their  superiors,  and»  m  the 
end,  to  rely  upon  their  judgment/'  When  the  priests  of.Maasphls 
wished  io  juggle  the  people  into  morality  and  respect  for  tlie  laws,,  thaj 
concerted  their  pseudo-mirades  in  secret.;  and  when  lago  described  tiia 
Moor  as  \'  ftt  to  be  led  by  the  nose,"  he  took  care  that  Othello  did  not 
overhear  him»  But  our  .wise  senators  co^pire  to  wheedlet  us  (be  it  fov 
our  good  or  for  our  ill)  at  the  top  of  thejir  lungs,  and  in  the  Ikco  of  the 
assembled  nation.  Nor  is  this  contempt  for  the  unprivileged  class  con- 
fined to  those  who  remain  in  their  original  obscurity.  Although  a  com. 
moner  may  have  elbowed  his  way  into  a  peerage,  he  is  still  reminded, 
on  aU  occasions,  that  he  is  a  parvenu.  When  Lord  Whamdiffe,  for- 
getting that,  until  a  few  years  back,  he  was  merely  the  head  of  one  of 
the  eldest  and  wealthiest  families  in  England,  the  representative  in  ' 
PazUament  of  a  large  pxi^  popukus  county,  and  one  whom  no  persenid 
danger  cnuld  turn  from  his  purpose,  ventured  to  insinuate  that  %e,  who 
had  sp^H  a  busy  life  amongat  Englishmen,  knew  their  character  better 
than  tiie  Duke  of  WelMngton,  who  had  rarely  come  in  contact  wHh 
them ;  he  was  reminded  by  Lord  Falmouth,  ^'  that  the  noble  Duke  bad 
been  eaoployed  in  the  civil  service  of  his  country  three  times  as  long  at 
th^  BoUs  Lord  had  been  a  member  of  that  House."* 


*  Poor  WharncUffe  I  This  meer  at  ths  ncwii«n  of  his  coronet  must  be  Mculiarlf 
galling,  after  hia  cOndsMen^Bng  dsclamtion  when  the  Bill  was  before  the  Houie  last 
year,  that  <<  tayond  these  walls  their  .Loidships  tometifiw  mhigled  witii  the 
Cemmoiis.'* 
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TiM»  9B<Mra  of  the  €^tmmem  extends  beyond  that  portion  of  the  class 
wliieh  moves  in  the  private  walks  of  lif^.  It  reaches  even  the  creatures 
whua  the  borovghnioh^erin^  lords  select  to  perform  the  drudgery  of 
legidatioA  in  the  otiier  House.  One^  noble  Lord  tells  uar  that  '*  the 
OMMCitvtioii  is  already  too  democratic ;"  another^  that  he  thinks  ^^  the 
H«Nise  of  Gommone,  both  in  constrtution  and  conduct,  dembcratlcal 
•wbm^,"  (which  we  impiteitly  believe;)  a  third  gives  a  tolerable 
iafi%M  into  the  opinion  he  entertains  of  the  use  of  this  branch  of  the 
legiolatare,  when  he  calls  it  a  good  school, — a  sort  of  debating  society 
for  tmining  FeerS  to  elocution  and  public  business ;  as  if  the  interests 
of  «  MigMy  nation  were  bat  a  foot-ball  to  allnre  these  young  Brobdig. 
nafguMs  to  tike  practice  of  athletic  exercises. 

In  tliis  ^irit  of  contempt  for  tlie  people,  Hes  the  first  and  most 
obTicms  danger  to  which  the  Bill  is  still  exposed.  A  minority  of  the 
Peert^  eo  numeroos  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name,  has  declared  that 
it  fonUMs  and  abhors  the  meaeare,  and  despises  its  supporters.  These 
wamt  are  ignomnt,  and  are  determined  to  remain  ignorant,  of  the  con. 
stifeirtlon  of  the  society  for  which  they  are  called  to  legislate.  They  are\ 
Qnixates  living  under  a  mental  hdlucination,  in  a  world  of  bygone  y 
oestariee.  They  fkncy  that  bearing  the  titles  of  feudal  Barons,  they 
caa  preaent  the  same  imposing  front  to  the  Commons  that  their  ancea- 
tora  4kl.  They  ar^,  withal,  proud,  self-willed,  and  regardless  of  dtoger. 
Ten  to  one,  could  their  mental  vision  be  couched,— -could  they  be  made 
to  M«  oiemrly  the  danger  in  which  they  stand,  their  first  impulse  wotild 
be,  ta  fllmt  their  eyes  Jigain,  and  rush  on  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns; 
Nothing  la  to  be  h^Md  from  them,  but  hy  opposing  to  their  mad  career 
a  wW  stem  and  unbending  as  their  own. 

Hsre  they  been  thus  eneountered?  On  the  contrary,  tKe  framers  of 
tke  Bill  have  uniformly  sought  to  conciliate  their  infuriate  adversariee. 
The  aoetiiing  system  is  in  the  main  a  good  one ;  but  there  are  cases  of 
derangemeoft  in  which  it  is  utteriy  inapplicable,-^-and  of  tiiese  the  pre- 
aettt  is  one.  The  Anti^reformers  speak  of  impeaching  the  Prime  Minis- 
tor  ;  aad  he  blandly  tells  them  that  the  measure  is  now  in  th^  hands, 
and  meaidy  pmys  that  the  dangier  to  be  incurred  by  rejecting  it  may 
Ml  open  hie  head  alone.    Shylock's 

" Fair  Sir,  yon  spit  on  me  laet  Wedneadajr ; 

You  spumM  me  such  a  day ;  another  time 
You  ciillM  me  dog ;  and  for  these  courtesies 
I*H  lend  ymi  tiiut  much  monies/*— 

is  a  tame  picture  of  rendering  good  for  evil,  when  compared  with  the  for« 
bearaAco  of  the  nohle  Earl.  £ven  the  front  of  Bro«ghMn,  terrible  to  ene. 
miem,  is  smoothed,  and  his  mouth  wears  one  unchanging  smile.  His  Ha;. 
jeaty's  Idiaisters  are  like  the  gods  of  Epieums,  unmoved  iJike  by  prayers 
or  maledictkms.  Superior  to  human  passion,  they  sit  aloft  upon  thiefir 
tranacendestal  thrones,  their  countenances  dreseed  in  one  eternal  sin^r. 
Their  fbUoversy  of  coarse,  take  their  cue  from  them,  and  oU  is  poHtei. 
ness  and  ooncesaioB.  ^^  The  Bill !  oh,  my  dear  Lord  I  you  will  pess  the 
BilL  I  do  not  myself  see  how  it  ean  benefit  the  people,  but  they  are 
anxious  to  have  it.  I  would  not  be  so  unpolite  as  to  insist  ^Xffou  your 
yielding  to  me  in  such  a  trifle ;  bu^  you  moat  se^  that  H  can  do  you  no 
hann«  The  thing  ia  a  mere  matter  of  moonshine,  but  it  will  gntify  a 
great  many  hnnffit  people.  That's  a  good  feUow  1"  And  this  jessamy, 
cold,  half-patronixing  support  of  the  measure  is  expected  to  countervail 
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ikn  ojkfdsitioii  struggling  with  all  its.  heart  and  soul — resolved  to  die  in 
tbe  iMt  ditch. 

It  vottld  even  be  well  if  the  phalanx  of  Lord  Grey  were  pomposed  of 
moh  men.  But  it  is  a  well-known^  and  avowed  fact>  that  the  motive 
^hieh  induced  many  to  swell  his  majority  on  the  late  ocoasion^  was  tbe 
hope  of  being  thus  enabled  more  certainly  to  strangle  the  measure. 
Their  language  is — ^that  their  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  the  Bill  is  in  no- 
wise diminished,  but  that  after  soothing  the  people  by  arguing  the  pro- 
ject with  them  in  detail,  they  may,  with  less  danger  of  givjing  offence, 
mutilate  or  frustrate  its  provisions.  They  expect  to  be  able  to  sap 
its  principles  insidiously  in  the  Committee ;  or,  should  the  worst  come  to 
the  worst,  to  throw  it  out  at  the  Third  Reading.  These  are  the  new 
accessions  to  Earl  Grey's  ranks ;  but  even  among  his  original  supporters, 
there  are  not  a  few  who  would  gladly,  if  tiiey  but  knew  how,  get  rid  of 
this  odious  Bill.  They  have  adopted  it  out  of  no  love  they  bear  it,  but 
because,  hampered  by  family  connexions,  they  could  not  refuse  their 
compliance ;  or,  convinced  that  Reform  was  unavoidable,  they  yielded 
reluctantly  to  the  pressure  of  necessity.  They  are  ready  to  acquiesce  in 
any  evasion  of  the  measure  by  which  they  may  be  enabled  to  save  ap- 
pearances. ,.  They  are  quite  willing,  were  it  not  that  they  feel  the  eye  of 
the  people  on  them,  to  give  even  in  to  such  a  gross  snare,  such  an  ap- 
parent pit-fall,  as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  most  exquisite  plan  of 
Reform. 

.  The  parties  then,  are  by  no  means  equally  matched ;  and  even  if  they 
were  more  upon  a  par,  their  weapons  are  unequal.  The  House  of  Lords 
is  a  little  world  within  itself,  having  a  morality  and  logic  of  its  own. 
Words  have  there  a  very  different  meaning  from  what  attaches  to  them 
out  of  doors,  and  actions  are  judged  by  a  totally  different  standard. 
When  we  hear  a  noble  Lord  speak  of  the  lower  classes,  their  want  of 
moral  principle  and  information,  we  have  some  difficulty  in  recognising, 
under  these  flattering  denominations,  the  industrious,  enterprising,  in- 
telligent merchants,  mechanics,  and  yeomen  of  England.  Again,  when 
we  see  Peers,  with  a  view  of  transmitting  their  large  estates,  unincum- 
bered, to  their  eldest  sons,  quartering  the  younger  scions  of  the  family 
.  lipon  the  public,  we  are  inclined  to  call  it  avarice  and  extortion.  In 
their  estimate  of  morality,  it  passes  current  for  prudence  and  fatherly 
affection.  An  attempt  to  govern  with  the  sword,  would  be  designated 
tyranny  were  our  vocabulary  consulted ;  in  theirs  it  is  true  courage. 
It  is  owing  to  this  anomalous  constitution  of  the  aristocratical  mind, 
that  the  very  arms  with  which  the  Bill  was  defended  in  the  Commons, 
have  been  occasionally  turned  against  it  with  success  in  the   Lords. 

With  them  it  is  an  understood  axiom,  that  all  the  power  they  possess  is 
justly  theirs,  and  that  all  the  purposes  to  which  they  can  apply  it  are 
just  and  honourable.  It  would  be  unparliamentary  for  any  peer  to  ques- 
tion principles  so  clearly  established.  Now,  unfortunately,  the  Bill 
proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  both  are  false.  In  the  Commons, 
where  this  latter  opinion  is  now  all  but  universally  entertained,  the  de- 
fence of  such  a  bill  was  easy ;  the  labour  and  the  shame  of  sophistical 
and  crooked  reasoning  lay  with  its  opponents.*  But,  in  the  House  of 
-Lords,  the  policy  of  its  friends  has  been  to  disclaim  the  principles  upon 
-which  it  is  based.  Th6ir  task  is  to  persuade  iheir  illustrious  compeers 
that  the  Bill  is  not  calculated  to  extend  the  Hbertiesf  of  tbe  people,  or  to 
secure  good  and  cheap  government  and  legislation — ^that,  in  shorty  it  is 
the  moAt  harmless  and  inefficient  measure  that  ever  was  proposed.    9o. 
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phistry  so  glarings  even  the  logic  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  able  to  expose. 
— On  the  whole^  it  must  be  evident  to  every  man  irho  etat'  th&nk  ^ 
hioiself,  that  the  struggle  in  the  Upper  House  is  not  a  war  of  reaeen  biit 
af  will  Not  one  of  the  speakers  seeks  to  convince  his  opponents ;  his 
utmost  endeavour  is  to  put  a  fair  fia6e  on  his  own  conduct.  In  no  pub- 
lic assembly  have  we  ever  heard  such  frequent  protestations  tlmt  the 
speakers  had  no  hope  of  converting  those  who  entertained  opinion?  dif- 
ferent from  their  own — in  none  have  we  so  often  seen  the  line  of  fair 
mr^gument  deserted  for  the  grossest  personal  invective.  The  victory  will 
be  adjudged^  not  to  the  party  which  reasons  best^  but  to  that  which  is 
most  obstinate ;  and,  looking  to  the  materials  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed^ the  superiority  is  undeniably  on  the  side  of  the  anti-refbrmers. 
Their  creed  is  more  imiform,  their  league  better  knit,  their  discipline 
more  perfect,  their  hearts  more  devoted.  They  have  a  deep  stake  on 
the  issue  of  the  game.  They  are  fighting  their  own  battle,  while  their 
opponents,  acting  merely  as  our  auxiliaries,  are  but  half  hearty  in  the 
cause — ^if,  indeed,  this  be  not  to  over.rate  their  zeal. 

Thus  circumstanced,  it  is  to  itself  alone  that  the  nation  ought  to  look. 
Whatever  trifling  advantage  we  have  lately  gained,  has  not  been  owing 
to  the  fine  diplomacy  of  Ministers,  but  to  the  firm,  unwavering  front  the 
people  have  hitherto  presented.  It  was  no  insidious  blandishments  bi 
Earl  Grey — ^it  was  the  conviction  that  the  universal  nation  had  shruidc 
from  their  side,  leaving  them  in  a  moral  vacuum,  that  extorted  from 
Lords  Harrowby  and  Whamcliffe  the  concession  they  have  made  to  po- 
pular feeling.  It  is  perseverance  in  the  same  determined  conduct  that 
must  follow  up  the  blow.  Let  us  aid  Ministers ;  but  let  us  hot,  for  a 
moment,  repose  any  confidence  in  their  timid  policy.  We  know  that  we 
have  given  offence  in  some  quarters,  by  what  is  called  our  harsh  judge- 
ment of  the  Premier ;  but  we  are  not,  on  that  account,  convinced  that 
we  have  erred.  Even  by  the  showing  of  Earl  Grey's  friends,  his  concili- 
atory deportment  is  only  warrantable  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  worn 
to  cloak  the  sternest  resolution.  When  a  man  makes  up  his  mind  to 
finesse,  he  must  not  be  astonished  that  even  his  well-wishers  are  deceived. 
£arl  Grey  has  selected  his  course,  and  will  doubtless  pursue  it — if  to  a 
successful  issue,  with  more  heartfelt  gratitude  from  none  than  from  our- 
selves. But  as  he  is  confessedly  playing  a  double  game,  we  must  be  excused 
if  the  frailty  of  our  nature  lead  us  to  mistrust  him.  Fine-spun  webs  of 
policy  are  so  easily  torn  asunder,  that,  even  with  the  firmest  confidexice 
in  the  intentions  of  the  artisan,  we  have  little  faith  in  them.  In  case 
of  the  failure  of  the  van-guard,  we  must  have  a  reserve  ready ;  and  the 
only  one  adequate  to  the  present  emergency  is  a  united  and  determined 
nation. 

Our  opinion  is,  that  the  discussion  on  the  second  reading  has  shewn 
more  clearly  than  ever  the  necessity  for  a  creation  of  Peers.    Lords 
Harrowby  and  Wharncliffe,  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  are  men  of  sense, 
and^  we  believe,  only  desire  to  come  round  with  some  attention  to 
decorum — with  <'coy,  reluctant,  amorous  delay."    But  in  not  one  other   , 
waverer^  und^r  whichever  banner  he  may  have  hitherto  ranked  himself,   I 
have  we  the  slightest  confidence.    A  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been   \ 
spokeQ  as  to  whether  such  a  measure  would  be  constitutional  or  not. 
It  is  clear  that  the  people  have  a,  right  to  demand  a  creation.    The 
Peers  are  sitting  as  judges  upon  a  cas0<  in  which  they  have  thomselyea 
an  interest.    They  are  enacting  the  f?ible  of  the  fox^  called  to  decide  ' 
upon  the  complaint  of  the  goq^e,  whose  goslings  he  had  stolen^  with  h  ^ 
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fltrMig  pro  dliipaikion  to.  order  her  to  hit  Ur«kr  lor  btr  Miiitaoiis 
imperttnente.  Is  9mj  eoort  ef  Uw^  tho  plAintiff  k  enliiM  to  eksUenge 
the  jmdge  iviio  hie  en  advevee  iaierort.  te  dawMni  theft  he  ehdU  sot 
be  judge  in  kb  evn  oeote.  The  fonne  of  owr  eonetHutioe  do  not  im  the 
^reeent  eeie  edimt  of  the  peop^  of  Eogkuid  adopting  each  a  Hne  of 
conduct,  ahhongfa  their  jttdgeehare  •  duneet  tangihto  inteteet  in  i^et^. 
tuating  thrafauee  which  is  the  ground  of  eomplaint.  But  thefove  mi  the 
oenetkutien  admit  of  tite  Monaroh'e  increaikig  the  nunbcr  of  the  Feera 
to  anjr  extent* he  majr  deem  eixpedient.  Here  then  ie  a  enrredaneiaiii 
for  the  right  of  challenge  whkh  ia  denied  to  us.  We  Qnly  aek  ^e 
lUngy.in  the  legitinmte  exereiee  of  his  royal  prerogatiTO^  to  add  to  the 
■AwCTiihly  of  the  Feeni  ee  many  indiTiduab>  deriving  no  advantage  fitmi 
•the  preaent  corrupt  sTOtem  of  Parliamentary  electkm^  as  may  aerre  to 
neatralize  the  votes  of  those  vho  do.  By  sudi  a  Step  no  conatitutsesial 
form  is  violated;  and  the  ends  of  essential  justice  will  be  ahteincd. 
The  demands  of  the  lawyer  and  the  honest  man  will  alike  have  baeii 
gratified. 

But  the  only  method,  of  securing  this  consummation  *'  so  devoutly  to 
be  wished"  is  by  continuing  the  external  pressure.  The  nation  must 
declare  its  anxious  longing  to  see  this  step  taken^  not  in  gentle  whi^iers 
and  innendoes,  but  in  explicit  language^  loudly  and  reiteratedly.  If 
Ministers  honestly  intend  to  have  recourse  to  a  creation  should  tiiey 
find  it  unavoidable,  they  will  take  the  plunge  with  a  better  grace  when 
aaimatedr  by  the  encouraging  exhortations  of  the  whole  country.  If 
their  courage  is  not  yet  screwed  up  to  this  pitch,  they  need  to  he 
reminded  of  their  duty.  At  no  moment  of  this  protracted  struggln  has 
boldness  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  people  been  more  called 
•lor  than  at  fMresent.  We  are  within  sight  of  the  harbour,  but  our 
course  thither  lies  through  a  perilous  surf.  We  never  needed  to  keep 
a  diarper  look  out  upon  our  helmsman  and  rowers^  for  if  they  k>ee  heart, 
er  slacken  their  exertimis  for  a  moment,  we  are  lost. 

Lost — ^but  not  for  ever.  Some  weak^  though  well  meaning  friende  of 
.social  order,  attribute  a  most  absurd  value  to  mere  forms.  There  are 
bonds  which  unite  man  with  man  in  society  which  will  survive,  even 
though  a  self'-willed  legislative  body  should  insist  upon  sinking  itself, 
at  the  haxard  of  engulfing  the  whole  state  along  with  it.  Independ. 
eotly  of  the  ties  of  friendship  and  family  affection,  there  are  the  chains 
of  habit  scarcely  less  strong,  Man's  natural  tendency  is  to  do  to-day 
what  he  has  dove  yesterday.  Our  modes  of  transacting  business^  per- 
fected by  long  practice-^the  little  amenities  of  life  would  keep  us  to^. 
gether,  were  our  Corinthian  capital  to  insist  upon  throwing  itself  down 
in  a  pet.  Nay,  did  our  House  of  Commons  prove  itself  worthy  of  its 
high  vocation,  snch  an  event  might  happen,  unattended  even  by  so  en- 
during  a  reflux  of  the  ordinary  affiiirs  of  li^,  as  was  caused  in  the  wau 
ters  of  Jordan,  while  the  ark  passed  through.  That  body  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  st^  into  the  shoes  of  the  abdicated  dignitaries^  the 
reformers  throughout  the  eountry  would  lend  their  aid  in  keej^ng  the 
peace  in  their  d^rent  districts,  and  every  thing  would  go  on  as  wd), 
^r  better,  than  before. 

.  We  say  this,  God  knows,  not  from  any  desire  to  witness  such  an  oe. 
currence.  We  would  deprecate,  with  our  whole  heart,  so  sudden  and 
violent  an  alteration  of  our  institutions.  But,  it  is  right  that  tiie  House 
of  Lords  should  be  brought  to  know  both  itself  and  the  peojde  better. 
We  are  anxious  to  make  them  aware,  that  the  prettige  which  onos  dung 
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to'tk«ir  cmttte  hfes  vanifihed-^lbat  they  are  no  longer  Uoked  upoiv  m  iiie 
iaditpeoBtAkefeatteii  Ihe  body  corporate,  whiich  tbey  flatter  tkoioaelves 
they  «re<  More  'partaoularly  would  we  setk  to  impress  viptm  tlieir  mindtt, 
thftt  i&  weakh,  imeUigenoe,  high  feolkig^  and  resolute  daring,  the  Cittn. 
mons  of  Kngiand  .aro  every  vay  their  equak.  We  are  no  bom  thralk 
to  be  bullied  and  scared  with  impunity^  We  do  not  envy  their  f^reat 
pooBoosioiis,  or  their  sounding  titles^  or  the  glittering  figure  they  imt  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  We  are  ready  to  assist  in.  preservii^  these  their 
peenlwr  privileges  from  exfoliation.  But  we  demand,  in  return  for  the 
wflteh  aad  waM  we  keqp  orer  their  luzuriei^  that  they  will  respect  our 
humbler  property.  Amid  the  blandishments  of  their  Delilahs  whyshoidd 
they  eairy  va  ear  ewe  lamb  ?  Our  little  patrimony — ^the  vineyanl  which 
oar  fovefathers  beiftteathed  us,  we  wiH  defend  to  the  last  against  the 
Ahabw  The  liberties  of  £nglai>d  shall,  as  far  as  in  jis  lies,  be 
down,  unimpaired,  {"  at  the  least,^  as  our  canny  countryman 
said  to  hifi  master,)  to  the  latest  posterity. 


THE  WORLD  OF  BOOKS. 

To  the'  Editor  op  Tait'b  EniNBrRGn  MagAzine. 

'Sir,—- To  write  in  your  Magazine  makes  me  feel  as  if  1,  at  length, 
bad  the  pleasure  of  being  personally  in  Scotland,  a  gratification  which 
I  have  not  yet  enjoyed  in  any  other  way.  I  dive  into  my  channel,  of 
communication,  like  another  Alpheus,  and  r6-appear  in  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Taft  ;  not  pursuing,  I  trust,  any  thing /i/^ifiwe,  Wt  behaving  very  unUke 
a  river-god,  and  helping  to  bring  forth  an  Edinbtirgh  pferiodicaJ !  - 

Nor  will  you.  Sir,  who  enter  so  much  into  the  Interests  of  •  your  teU 
low.creatures,  and  know  so  well  of  what  their  faculties  are  capable;  look 
upon  this  kind  of  presence  as  a  thing  so  purely  unreal  as  it  might  be 
supposed.  Our  strongest  proof  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  amounts 
tmt  t©  a  proportionate  belief  to  that  effect ;  and  it  Would  puxzle'  a  wise 
tnan,  though  not  a  fool,  to  prove  to  himself  that  1  was  not,  in  some 
fl^fritual  measure,  in  any  place  Where  I  chose  to  pitch  my  imagination  ; 
which  metaphysics  subtlety  I  notice  merely,  in  tSie  first  placed  to  baulk 
yimr  friend  the  Pechler,  should  he  think  it  a  settled  thing  that  a  man 
eannot  be  !n  two  places  at  once  (which  would  be  a  very  green  assumption 
of  his  f)  and,  secondly,  the  better  to  impress  a  convicftionl  have^,  that  I 
know  Scotland  very  well,  and  have  been  there  many  times. 

Whether  we  go  to  another  country  on  these  occasions,  in  the  manner 
of  a  tMng  spiritual,  our  souls  being  pitched  out  of  ourselves  like  rockets 
or  meteors ;  or  whether  the  ccruntry  comes  to  us,  and  our  large  souls  are 
Inhabited  by  it  for  the  time  being,  upon  the  principle  of  the  greater  In- 
cluding the  less,  the  mind  of  man  being  a  far  more  capacious  thing  than 
Tiny  set  of  square  miles,  I  shall  leave  to  the  curious  to  determine ;  but  if 
I  am  not  intimate  with  the  very  best  parts  of  Scotland,  and  have  seen  them 
B  thousand  times,  then  db  I  know  nothing  of  Bums,  or  Allan  Ramsay, 
or  Walter  Scott,  or  Smollett,  or  Ossian,  or  James  the  First  <M-  Tifth, 
or  snoods,  or  codcemonies,  or  gloamln,  or  birks  and  bumies,  or  plaids, 
bonnets,  and  philabegs,  or  John  Knox,  or  Queen  Mary,  or  the  Canon- 
gate,  or  the  Calton  Hfll,  or  Hume  and  Robertson,  or  TVecdside,  or  a 
haggis,  or  cakes,  or  heather,  or  reels  and  strathspej^,  ^^^qc" 
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AU  ihik  Clans^  or  Auld  Robin  Gray^  or  a  xxdaiy  or  n^pee^  or  see^nd-aiglit, 
or  tAke  kirk>  or  the  catty-itool^  or  golf  and  kurling^  or  the  Border,  or 
Bm^  and  Wallace,  or  bagpipes,  or  bonnie  laasea. 

'*  A  lover^s  plaid,  and  a  bed  of  heath,"  says  the  right-poetieal  Allnt 
Cvimiilgluun,  *'  are  favourite  topics  with  the  Northern  Muse :  ^dien  tiie 
beatiifir  is  in  blooau,  it  is  worthy  of  becoming  the  couch  of  beauty*  A 
96m  4^  brown  bloisom,  undulating  as  far  at  the  eye  can  reach,  and  swarpu 
inf  with  wild  bees,  is  a  fine  sight."  Sir,  I  have  seen  it  a  million  time^ 
thoogh  I  never  set  eyes  on  it. 

Who  that  has  ever  read  it,  is  not  put  into  visual  possession  of  tiie  foU 
lowing  scene  in  the  Gentle  Shepherd  ?•— « 

A  flowrie  howm,  between  twa  verdant  braes, 
Where  lasses  use  to  wash  and  spread  their  claes; 
A  trotting  bumie,  whimpling  through  the  ground, 
Its  channel  pebbles  shining  smooth  and  roimd ; 
Here  view  twa  barefoot  beauties,  clean  and  dear. 


Or  this? — 


The  open  field. — A  cottage  in  a  glen  ; 
An  auld  wiie  spinning  at  the  sunny  en*. 


Or  this  other,  a  perfect  domestic  picture  ? 

While  Peggy  laces  up  her  bosom  foir, 
Wi*  a  blue  snood  Jenny  binds  up  her  hair  ; 
Glaud  by  a  morning  ingle  takes  a  beck, 
The  rising  sun  shines  motty  through  the  reek  : 
A  pipe  his  mouth,  the  lasses  please  his  een, 
And  now  and  then  a  joke  maun  intervene. 

The  globe  we  inhabit  is  divisible  into  two  worlds,  one  hardly  less  tajDU 
gible,  and  far  more  known  than  the  other, — ^the  common  geographical 
world,  and  the  world  of  books.  And  the  latter  may  be  as  geographically 
set  fqrth.  A  man  of  letters,  conversant  with  poetry  and  romance, 
might  draw  out  a  very  curious  map^  in  which  this  world  of  books  should 
be  delineated  and  filled  up,  to  the  delight  of  all  genuine  readers,  as  truly 
as  that  in  Guthrie  or  Pinkerton.  To  give  a  specimen,  and  begin  with 
Seotland ;  Scotland  would  not  be  the  mere  territory  it  is,  with  a  scale  of 
so  many  miles  to  a  degree,  and  such  and  such  a  population.  Who  (ex. 
cept  a  patriot  or  a  cosmopolite)  cares  for  the  miles  or  the  men,  or  knows 
that  they  exist,  in  any  degree  of  consciousness  with  which  he  cares  fbr 
the  never«dying  population  of  books  ?  How  many  generations  of  uken 
have  passed  away,  and  will  pass,  in  Ayrshire  or  Dumfries,  and  not  all 
the  myriads  be  as  interesting  to  us  as  a  single  Bums  ?  MHiat  hare  we 
known  of  them,  or  shall  know,  whether  lairds,  lords,  or  ladies,  in  com* 
parison  with  the  inspired  ploughman  ?  But  we  know  of  the  bards  and 
the  lasses,  and  the  places  which  he  has  recorded  in  song  ;  we  know  the 
scene  of  Tam  o'  Shanter's  exploit ;  we  knqjv  the  pastoral  landscapes  above 
quoted,  and  the  scenes  immortalized  in  Walter  Scott  and  the  old  bal- 
lads; and  therefore  the  book*map  of  Scotland  would  present  us  with 
the  most  prominent  of  these.  We  should  have  the  Border  with  its  banp< 
ditti-towers  and  woods;  Tweedside,  Melrose,  and  Rosslyn;  Edina^  other, 
wise  called  Edinburgh  and  Auld  Reekie,  or  the  town  of  Hume,  Robert* 
son,  and  others ;  Woodhouselee,  and  other  classical  and  haunted  places  > 
the  bower  built  by  Bessy  BeU  and  Mary  Gray;  the  farm«ho4i6es  of 
Bums's  friends,  the  scenes  of  his  loves  and  sorrow ;  the  land  of  Old  Mor. 
tality,  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  and  of  Ossian.  The  Highlands  and  the 
great  blue  billowy  domains  of  heather  would  be  distinctly  marked  out, 
in  their  most  poetical  regions ;  and  we  should  have  the  tracks  of  Ben 
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Jttm  to  Hawthomdeii^  of  Rob  R07  to  his  hiding^laees^  and  of  Jeanio 
Beans  towards  England.  Abbotafbrd^  to  be  sure,  would  not  bo  left  out ; 
nor  the  house  of  the  Antiquary,  almost  as  real  a  man  as  his  aulhon 
Nor  is  this  alL  For  we  ahould  hare  older  Scotland ;  the  Scotland  of 
James  the  First,  and  PeebHs  at  the  Play,  and  Gawin  Douglas,  and  BrQoe> 
aad  Wallace ;  and  we  should  have  older  ScoUand  still,  the  Scotland  of 
Aiiosto  with  his  tale  of  Ginevra,  and  of  the  new  Andromeda  delivered 
font  the  sea-monster  at  the  isle  of  Ebuda  (the  Hebrides ;)  and  there 
would  be  the  residence  of  the  famous  Launcelot  of  the  Lake  at  Ber* 
wick,  called  the  Joyeuse  Garde,  and  other  ancient  sites  of  chivalry  and 
romance  ;  nor  should  the  nightingale  be  left  out  in  Ginevra's  bow^,  for 
Ariosto  has  put  it  there,  and  there  accordingly  it  is  and  has  been  heard, 
let  ornithology  say  what  it  will ;  for  what  ornithologist  knows  so  much 
of  the  nightingale  as  a  poet  ?  We  would  have  an  inscription  put  on  the 
qM>t — '^  Here  the  nightingale  sings,  contrary  to  what  has  been  affirmed 
by  White  and  others." 

This  is  the  Scotland  of  Books, — and  a  beautiful  place  it  is.  I  will  ven- 
ture to  affirm.  Sir,  even  to  yourself,  that  it  is  a  more  beautiful  place 
tban  the  other  Scotland,  always  excepting,  to  an  exile  or  a  lover ;  for 
the  former  is  piqued  to  prefer  what  he  must  not  touch  ;  and,  to  the 
latter,  no  spot  is  so  charming,  as  the  ugliest  place  that  contains  his 
beauty.  Not  that  Scotland  has  not  many  places,  literally,  as  well  as  poeti- 
cally, beautiful.  I  know  that  well  enough.  But,  you  see  that  young  man 
there,  turning  down  the  comer  of  the  dullest  spot  in  Edinburgh,  with 
a  dead  wall  over  against  it,  and  delight  in  his  eyes  ?  He  sees  No.  4, 
the  house  where  the  girl  lives  he  is  in  love  with.  Now,  what  that  place 
M  to  him,  all  places  are,  in  their  proportion,  to  the  lover  of  books,  who 
Ims  beheld  them  by  the  light  of  imagination  and  sympathy. 

China,  Kr,  is  a  very  unknown  place  to  us — in  one  sense  of  the  word 
anknowB ;  but  who  is  not  intimate  with  it  as  the  land  of  tea  and  china, 
•nd  ko-tons,  and  pagodas,  and  mandarins,  and  Confacius,  and  conical 
«ij>s,  and  people  with  little  names,  little  eyes,  and  little  feet,  who  sit  'in 
Httle  bowers,  drinking  little  cups  of  tea,  and  writing  little  odes  ?  The 
Jeeaits,  and  the  tea-cups,  and  the  novel  of  lu-Kiao-Li,  have  made  us 
w«ll  aoqnainted  with  it,  better,  a  great  deal,  than  millions  of  its  in- 
luhttants  are  acquainted, — ^fellows  who  think  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
wflrld,  and  know  nothing  of  themselves.  With  one  China  they  are  to- 
tally unacquainted,  to  wit,  the  great  China  of  the  poet  and  old  travel- 
hn ;  Cathay,  '^  seat  of  Cathain  Can,"  the  country  of  which  Ariosto's  An- 
gelica was  Princess-royal.  Yes,  she  was  a  Chinese,  the  fairest  ofher  sex, 
Angefica.  It  shows  that  the  ladies  in  thift  country  miist  have  greatly 
Regenerated,  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  Ariosto,  and  Orlando, 
m4  Riiialdo,  and  King  Sacripant,  who  was  a  Circassian,  could  have 
Wen  in  love  with  her  for  having  eyes  and  feet  like  a  pig.  1  will  deviate 
bere  kito  a  critical  remark,  which  is,  that  the  Italian  poets  seem  to  have 
considered  people  the  hai^dsomer,  the  farther  you  went  north.  The  old 
traveller,  it  is  true,  found  a  good  deal  of  the  beauty  that  depends  on  red 
«d  white,  in  Tartary  and  other  western  regions  ;  and  a  fine  complexion 
it  kigUf  esteemed  in  the  swarthy  south.  But  Astolfo,  the  Englislifnan, 
ii  crfehrated  ^  his  beauty  by  the  Italian  poets ;  the  unrivalled  Angelica 
WW  a  Cbinese ;  and  the  handsomest  of  Ariosto's  heroes,  Zerbino,  of  whom 
bi  wtitoa  the  famous  passage,  that  ^  Nature  made  him,  and  then  broke 
tht  tmtld/'  is  a  Scctmmtn,  The  poet  had  probably  seen  some  very 
hmftUmm  Bcotsmen  in  Romagna.— WHh  this  piece  of  *'  bribery  and 
««miptkMi "  to  your  national  readers,  1  return  to  ^r^^J^J^^^^^^ 
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Bodk  JCB^land  on  the  map,  would  shino*  as  tlie  Albioa  of  tb^  old  ^ ii^nU, 
as  the  <^  L^M  of  Lyonee/'  of  the  Rnigbt  'of  the  Round  Table  ;  aa  tliB 
8<5eiie  of  Amadis  de  Onul^  with  its  itUmd  of  Windsor;  ^$  the  aWd^  of 
the  fairies,  of  the  Drtdds,  of  the  divine  Counteaa  of  Cotfentry,  <^  Guy, 
Earl  of  Warwick^  of  Alfred  (whoee  reafity  was  a  romanee,)  of  the  Fair 
Roaamond,  of  the  Atxadee  and'^^  Comua/'  of  Chaucer  and  Spenaer,  of 
the  poets  of  the  (Tlobe  and  the  Mermaid,  the  wits  of  Twickenham  and 
Hamptcm  Court ;  and  Fleet  Street  should  he  Johnson's  Fleet  'Street : 
albeit  the  Tower  would  belong  to  Julius  C»sar;  and  Blackfriars  te 
Buekling,  Vandyke,  and  the  Dnnciad  f  Chronology,  and  the  iniatture 
«f  truth  and  fiction,  that  is  to  say,  of  one  sort  of  truth  and  another, 
would  be  nothing  in  a  work  of  this  kind ;  for,  as  it  has  been  before  ob- 
served,  things  are  real  in  proportion  as  they  are  ixnpr^^ive ;  and  who 
has  not  as  '' gross,  open,  and  palpable,"  an  idea  of 'Falsti^  in  Bast 
C%eap,  as  ni  Captain  Ch'ose  himself,  beating  up  his  quarters  ?  A  map  of 
fictitious,  literary,  and  historical,  London,  would,  of  itself.  Constitute 
a  great  curiosity.  So  "would  one  of  Edinimrgh  or  of  any  other  city  in 
which  there  have  been  great  men  and  romantic  events,  whether  Uie  hitter 
were  real  or  fictitious.    Swift  speaks  of  maps,  in  which  they 

<^  Place  elephants  fiv  want  of  towns." 

Here  would  be  towns  and  el^hants  too,  the  popular  and  the  prodigious. 

How  much  would  not  Swift  do  for  Ireland,  in  this  geography  of  wit 
and  talent !  What  a  figure  would  not  St.  Patrick's  cathedtal  make ! 
The  other  day,  mention  was  made  of  a  ^'  Dean  of  St.  Patrick^a"  now 
living  /  as  if  there  was,  or  ever  could  be  again,  more  than  one  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's.  In  the  Irish  maps  we  should  have  the  Saint  liimaelf 
driving  6ut  all  venomous  creatures  ;  (what  a  pity  he  could  not  'liave 
included  the  Orangemen  !)  and  there  would  be  the  old  Irish  kings,  and 
O'Ddmoghue  with  his  white  horse,  and  the  lady  of  the  ^  goM^andj"  ti^ 
made  the  miraculous  virgin  pilgrimage,  and  all  the  other  marvels  of  lakes 
and  ladies,  and  tiie  unique  towers  still  remaining  to  perpleit  the  anti. 
qusry,  and  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village,  and  Goldsmith  himself,  atid 
the  birth-places  of  Steele  and  Sterne,  and  the  brief  bower  of  poor  L<»xl 
Edward  Fitagerald,  and  Carolan  with  his  harp,  and  the  schools  of  the 
poor  Latin  boys  under  the  hedges,'andCa8tle-Rackrent,and  EdgewortVs- 
town,  and  tJie  Giant's  Causeway,  and  Ginlea  and  other  classical  poverties^ 
and  Spenser's  castle  on  the  river  Mulla,  with  the  wood-gods  whom  his 
pipe  drew  round  him.  Ireland  is  wild  ground  still ;  and  there  are  soine 
that  would  fain  keep  it  so,  like  a  forest  to  hunt  in. 

The  French  map  would  present  us  with  the  woods  and  warriora  of 
old  Craul,  with  Lucan's  witch,  with  Charlemagne  and  his  court  at  Tours^ 
.  with  ^le  nege  of  Paris  by  the  Saracens,  and  half  the  wonders  of  ItaBaii 
poetry ;  with  Angelica  and  Medora ;  with  the  Castles  of  Orlando  and 
Rinaldo,  and  the  traitor  Gan,  witJi  part  of  the  great  forest  of  Ardenae 
{Rosalind  being  in  it;)  the  gentle  territory  of  the  Troubadours,  and 
Navarre,  with  Love's  Labour  Lost,  and  Vaucluse  with  Petrarch  and 
Laura,  and  the  pastoral  scenes  of  D'Urf^'s  romance,  and  the  men-wohres 
of  Brittany,  and  the  Fairy  of  Lusignan.  Ni^leon  also,  (for  he  too  was 
a  romance,)  should  be  drawn  as  a  giant,  meeting  the  allied  forces  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

Italy  would  be  covered  with  ancient  and  modem  romance ;  with  Homer, 
Virgil,  Ovid,  Dante,  Boccaccio,  &c.,  with  classtcal  villas,  and  acenws 
filysian  and  infernal.  There  would  be  the  r^on  of  Saturn  during  lus 
Age  of  Gold,  and  the  old  Tuscan  cities,  and  Phaeton  in  the  Berth,  and 
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Um  syreas  and  Uix)efi  at  Naj^iea^  aad  Pojlyplitmuc  in  SicU]r>  with  tbe 
jibpdes  of  SoUrdo  anfL  Arioftcv  and  Horace's  Moimt  Soi«cte>  and  ^e 
Crqaa  of.  St.  Petei:,  and  the  city  in  the  sea,  and  the  golden  scenes  of 
Titiftn  and  Raphael,  apd  other  names  that  make  us  hear  the  nms^  of 
their  owners ;  and  Pythagores  with  his  philosophy,  and  Petrarch  with 
his  lute^  A  circle  of  stars  would  tell  us  where  Galileo  Ured  ;  and  tiie 
pahuse  of  Doria  would  look  rapre  than  royal  towards  the  see. 
,  I  dare  not,  in  this  hasty  sketchy  and  with  limited  time  before  me, 
indulge  myeelf  in  these  hixuries  of  recollection,  or  do  anything  mpre 
thfs'harely  mention  the  names  of  Spain,  Fontarabia,  and  Cervantes ;  of 
.Greece  ;  of  Persia  and  the  Arabian  Nights ;  of  Mount  Caucasus,  add 
Turkey, and  the  Gothic  North  ;  of  £1  Dorado  and  Columbus ;  and  the  sea^ 
snakes,  floating  islands,  and  other  marvels  of  the  ocean  ^  not  forgetting 
the  Atalantis  of  Plato,  and  the  r^ons  of  Gulliver  and  Peter  Wilkins. 
Neither  can  I  have  the  pleasure  of  being  suffocated,  with  contemplating, 
at  proper  length,  the  burning  deserts  of  Africa  j  or  of  hearing  the  ghostly 
sounds  of  its  old  satyrs  and  .^Igipans  in  their  woody  hills  at  night  time, 
described  by  Pomponius  Mela;  or  of  seeing  the  stormy  Spirit  of  the  Cape, 
stationed  there  for  ever  by  Camoens,  and  whose  stature  on  the  map' 
would  be  like  a  mountain.  You  will  be  good  enough  to  take  this  paper 
as  nothing  but  a  hint  of  what  such  a  map  might  contain. 

One  word,  however,  respecting  a  heresy  in  fictitious  belief,  which  has 
been  uttered  by  Rousseau,  jmd  repeated,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  our  ex^ 
cellent  poet  Wordsworth,  the  man  of  all  men  who  ought  not  to  reduce 
a  matter  of  fact  to  what  might  be  supposed  to  be  its  poverty.  Rousseau, 
speaking  of  the  banks  of  the  Lignon,  where  the  scene  of  the  old  French 
romance  is  laid,  expresses  his  disappointment  at  finding  there  nothing 
like  the  beautiful  things  he  fancied  in  his  diildhood ;  and  Mr.  Words- 
worth, in  his  poems  of  Yarrow,  visited  and  unvisited,  utters  a  like  re- 
gret, in  q>eaking  of  the  scene  of  the  ^'  bonny  bride— the  winsome  mar- 
row," I  know  there  is  such  an  opinion  abroad,  like  many  other  errors ; 
but  it  doe?  not  become  men  of  imagination  to  give  in  to  it ;  and  I  must 
pjroteet  against  it,  as  a  flat  irreligion.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  as  roman- 
tic in  my  ccmduct  as  the  Genevese  philosopher,  or  as  poetical  in  my  na- 
tare  as  Uie  bard  of  RydaLMount ;  but  I  have,  by  nature,  perhaps,  greater 
animal  spirits  than  either ;  and  a  bit  of  health  is  a  finie  prism  to  see 
fancies  by.  It  may  be  granted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  book 
Lignon,  and  the  book  Yarrow,  are  still  finer  things  than  the  Lignon  and 
Yarrow  geographical ;  but  to  be  actually  on  the  spot,  to  look  with  one's 
own  eyes  upon  the  places  in  which  our  favourite  heroes  or  heroines  un- 
derwent the  circumstances  that  have  made  us  love  them— ->this  may 
surely  make  up  for  any  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  description  in  the 
book  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  how  much 
has  been  done  for  the  place  by  love  and  poetry.  I  have  seen  various 
places  in  Europe,  which  have  been  rendered  interesting,  by  great  men 
and  their  works ;  and  I  never  found  myself  the  worse  for  seeing  them, 
bnt  the  better.  I  seem  to  have  made  friends  with  them  in  their  own 
homes  >  to  have  walked,  and  talked,  and  suffered,  and  enjoyed  with  them ; 
and  if  their  books  have  made  the  placea  better,  the  book*  thetMelve*  were 
there  that  made  them  eo,  and  that  grew  out  of  them.  The  poet's  hand 
was  on  the  place,  blessing  it.  I  can  no  more  separate  this  idea  from  the 
qpot>  than  I  can  take  away  from  it  any  other  beauty.  Even  in  Xiondon, 
I  find  the  principle  hold  good  in  me,  though  I  have  lived  there  many 
years,  and,  of  course,  associated  it  with  every  c<nnmonplace,  the  most 
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unpoetical.  The  gnref|ter  still  includes  the  less :  and  I  can  no  more  pass 
through  Westminster^  without  thinking  of  MOton ;  or  the  Borou^^  witii- 
out  thinking  of  Chaucer  and  Shakspeara ;  or  Gray's  Inn,  without  calling 
Bacon  to  mind ;  or  Blooonabury  Square>  without  fc^ele  and  Akenside^ — 
than  I  can  prefer  hridc  oSoA  mortar  to  wit  and  poetry^  or  not  see  a  beauty 
upon  it  beyond  architecture,  in  the  splendour  of  the  recollection.  I  once 
had  a  duty  to  perform,  which  kept  me  o«t  late  at  night,  and  severely 
taxed  my  health  and  spirits.  My  path  lay  through  a  neighbourhood^  in 
which  Dryden  lived ;  and  though  nothing  could  be  more  commonplace, 
and  I  used  to  be  tired  to  the  heart  and  soul  of  me,  1  never  hesitated  to 
go  a  little  out  of  my  way,  purely  that  I  might  pass  through  Gerard 
Street,  and  so  give  myself  the  shadow  of  a  pleasant  thought. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  cordial  well-wisher, 

A  Lover  of  Books. 


SONG  OF  THE  RHENISH  PROVINCES. 

The  Rhine  is  bom  in  the  winter  storm 

Upon  a  bed  of  snow  ; 
He*8  suckled  by  the  ay&lanche, 

Dissolved  in  summer^s  g^low; 
He's  cradled  on  the  iron  ledge 

Of  Constance'  cragijy  wall, 
And  rocked  to  sleep  an  the  roarinip  steep 

Of  wild  Schaufhausen*s  fall. 
With  such  a  Sire ! — what  wonder  then 
Our  maids  are  fair,  our  sons  are  men  I 
Like  a  proud  conqueror  advancin^j^, 

Triumphantly  he  rolls, 
The  flood  his  chariot,  and  the  -n'sres. 

His  steeds  of  foam,  controls. 
Before  hb  brow  the  forestd  bow  : 

Attendant  on  his  state, 
On  either  hand,  a  ^iant  band, 

The  chained  mountains  wait, 
Lik0  captive  kings — their  stetiiieU 
A  thousand  crested  citadels. 
Johannisberg  and  Rudesheim, 

With  grape-besmeared  hand. 
All  reeking  from  their  fragrant  toil. 

His  proud  cupbearers  stand  ; 
The«ibute  of  a  thousand  keels 

lie  takes  with  high  disdain, 
And,  home  before,  his  rushing  wheels. 

He  sweeps  it  to  the  main. 
Such  are  thy  triumphs,  Father  Rhine ! 
Who  dare  to  boast  such  glorious  line  ^ 
The  Switzer  on  thy' native  mountains, 

Thine  eldest  horn  is  he ; 
He  drinks  thy  first  fi^ee-bi^bling  fountains, 

He  drinks,  and  he  is  free* 
Would  that  thine  after  ampler  waters. 

Descending  to  the  plain, 
If  SBch  their  first  ennoblitig  spirit. 

Like  Ttrtne  could  rotain ; 
Tis  pity  sura  thy  bondless  waves 
Should  e'er  be  soiled  by  lips  of  slaves. 
Slaves  1  who  are  slavn  ?  Bring  me  my  sword  \ 

Have  we  not  fought  and  bled  P 
Yes  :  triumphed  too  'gainst  Freedom's  foes- 
Behold  our  wounds  are  red  I— 
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This  blade — what  dims  it  to  the  hilt  f 
Life  Wood — 'ti«  of  the  Frank— 

We  TOM  and  bnrit  their  yoke  accunt, 
And  gaiBed—— that  enUen  cl«ak — 

Could  it  be  ebaiiu  ? — Say  hsth  o«r  aid 

In  Freedom's  cause  been  thus  repaid  t 

Bhine,  I  wouki  pledge  thee  in  a  c«ip 

Of  thine  own  native  growth  ; 
But  my  hand  trembles  as  I  ralM 

The  goblet  to  my  mouth ; 
It  seems  as  if  by  fetterM  limbs 

The  wine-press  had  been  trod  ; 
To  me,  at  least,  it  has  the  taste 

Of  friends',  of  brothers'  blood. 
And  broken  faith. — In  such  curst  wine, 
I  may  not,  dare  not,  pledge  thee,  Bhine ! 

Sweep  on,  thou  dark  majestic  river! 

Ten  thousand  years  thy  roar 
Has  swelled  as  now  ;  and  shall  for  ever. 

Till  Time  shall  be  no  more. 
If  then  the  hand  that  first  designed. 

And  sent  thee  on  thy  course. 
In  depth  of  thy  sublimity, 

Becall  thee  to  thy  source^ 
Thine  earthly  race  of  glory  run, — 
Tell  not  the  deeds  thy  Kings  have  done. 


THE  IRISH  PEASANTRY.* 
Tbb  cUuracter  and  social  condition  of  the  Irish  people^  is  one  of  the 
most  intricate  moral  problems  that  has  ever  been  proposed  to  the 
fivilixed  world.  They  are  a  mass  of  jarring  elements,  an  assemblage 
of  incongruities  and  palpable  contradictions.  How  a  people  of  warm 
affections,  a  joyous  temperament^  good  natural  capacity,  quick,  lively, 
frank-hearted^  and  generous^  should,  at  the  same  time,  he  subtle,  vindic 
tive,  cruel,  impatient  of  all  social  restraint,  disorderly,  reckless,  and  but 
too  often  deeply  criminal^  is  a  riddle  which  superficial  thinkers  gene- 
rally solve  by  confounding  man's  original  nature  with  the  vices  of  mens' 
vieked  institutions,  and  taking  for  granted,  that  the  Irishman,  unlike 
every  other  human  being,  comes  into  the  world  restless  and  riotous,  and 
with  an  innate  abhorrence  of  tithes,  proctors,  excisemen.  Orange  yeomanry^ 
and  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions, — and  not  merely  with  that  inherent  love 
of  whatever  is  helieved  to  contribute  to  his  happiness,  and  hatred  of  what 
is  painful^  insulting,  and  injurious,  which  characterizes  every  race  of 
laen,  from  "  Indus  to  the  Pole."  A  writer,  in  this  Magazine  for  last 
Booth,  has  given  us  that  satisfactory  clew  to  the  anomalous  national 
character  of  the  Irish,  which  has  long  been  sought  elsewhere,  and  always 
in  vain ;  in  the  Irishman's  race,  in  his  blood,  in  his  passions^— -every, 
vhere  but  in  the  evils  oi  his  condition. 

^  It  is,**  he  sayi,  <<  usual  to  exclaim  against  the  ferocity  of  the  lower  orders,  and 
chsrge  as  an  ineradicable  stain  on  the  national  character,  the  fHghtful  crimes  com. 
Bdttei  in  thoee  periodical  paroxynns.  God  Ibrbid  we  should  not  feel  as  deep  a  hor- 
Mr  at  tkose  sanguinary  deeds^  as  any  other  indtridual  hi  the  empire ;  but  if  we  wish 
te  udcntand  the  real  CBclings  and  motives  of  the  Irish  peasant,  we  must  always  bear 
ia  miady  tkat  be  considerd  himself  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  law  and  all  its  adbe. 


•  TlUfTS  AWD  SToaiES  OF  THE  IMSH  PKA«AiiTKr.-.Curry  &  Co-  ^W}«* 
L'^aixo.  AK D  Stories  of   lBEi,AND.-By  Swmiel  Lover.     Wak^n,  Dublin. 
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roUa,  dvil  aii4  wilitary^  wk«n  he  m  perfecUj  Justified  in  vtrng  every  tort  nS  mntM- 
gem.  All  his  coaduU  must  be  estimated  in  that  lights  It  is  aatate  of  ^p^  hostUitf 
between  two  parties,  whose  business  it  Is  to  decelTe  and  kill  as  many  as  they  can. 
If  hevhoots  a  man  from  behind  a  frnce,  it  is  not  an  assassinatibn,  it  is  mei^ly  an 
anib«Bhy^.4f  ht  intsveef ts  a  prooMv,  it  is  a  fvrtj  ef  tlie  mhAy  cut  o^— 4f  six  or 
se w»  palioMien  are  kiUed,  it  is  <  a  brtUian*  intetty  aAitr^ V4f  a  houst  be  bltfuet 
down,  the  peasant  would  think  himsvlf  more  justifiable  than  Sir  G.   CoelLbiin^ 

wheuj  in  the  last  American  war,  he  reduced  so  many  private  houses  to  ruins, i^ 

he  perils  more  than  that  gallant  officer ;  he  is  exposed  to  two  chances,  the  sword  and 
the  halter." 

Here  then  is  the  maze  unravelled,  the  mystery  cleared.    With  this 
solution,  the  correct  title  of  the  volumes  mentioned  in  the  note^  should  be 
"  Stories  and  Tales,  illustrative  of  the  Condition  <j/'  the  Peasantry.,  dur^ 
in4f  the  Civil  and  Religious  Wars  of  Ireland  "  and  keeping  this  in  view, 
instead  of  denouncing  the  lawlessness  and  ferocity  of  the  peo)>le,  our 
admiration  would  be  kindled,  and  our  sympathies  engaged  by  the  many 
traits  of  devoted  patriotism,  generosity,  and  fidelity,  which  have  marked 
the  fierce  and  protracted   struggles  of  that  illrused  country.     Ireland^ 
for  centuries  past,  can  only  be  regarded  as  one  vast  arena  of  mortal 
combat,  having  the  organized  force  of  the  Conqueror  lodged  in  barrac)c 
and   bawn,  and   the  native  Guerilla  troops   scattered   through    every 
cabin,  farm-house,  and  village  in  the  island.     There  have  been  inter, 
vals  of  the   sullen   tranquillity  of  exhaustion,  and   others  of  hollow 
truce ;  but  the  elements  of  strife  have  then  been  merely  neutralized,  or, 
at  most,  dormant.     The  fuel,  though  not  always  in  a  state  of  ignition, 
has  been  constantly  accumulating,  ready  to  catch  .fire  at  the  slightest 
spark,   or  burst  into  spontaneous  combustion.     Ireland,   in  brief,   bas 
been,  ever  since  its  conquest,  in  nearly  the  same  condition  as  this  kii^. 
dom,  during  the  worst  of  the  remote  periods  of  civil  convulsion,  and.  as 
the  Highland  and  Southern  Border  remained  till  a  period  comparatively 
recent.    The  modem  foraying  Michael  Colliers,  and  Captain  Rocka  of 
Ireland,  are  the  exact  counterparts  of  our  own  gallant  Johnny  Armstrong, 
and  brave  Rob  Roy.    The  principle  of  this  perpetual  conflict  is  also  nearly 
the  same, — ''  War  on  the  castle,  but  peace  to  the  cottage  " — spoil  the 
rich  man's  herds,  but  spare  the  poor  man's  cow.     The  strife  has,  how- 
ever, often  been  tenfold  embittered  by  the  rapacity  and  insolence  of  the 
d<nntnaBt  faction;  and  by  religious  differences,  artfully  inflamed,   and 
kept  rancorous  from  the  vilest  of  political  motives,  till  the  deep-rooted 
principle  of  resistance  to  that  authority,  and  those  laws,  which,  to  the 
Irishman's  imagination,  and  too  often  to  his  experience,  appear  only 
framed  to  plunder  and  insult,  has  made  many  of  the  British  people  b<4ieye 
that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  live  under  the  regulated  institutions  of 
society.    They  forget  that  nature  has  given  him  quick,  strong  passions  ; 
and  long  mi^^vemment  bequeathed  the  gathered  inheritance  of  na- 
tional degradation  and  individual  suffering — misery  and  desolation  to 
his  hearth,  and  persecution  and  contempt  to  his  altar — which  it  con- 
cerns his  manhood  to  revenge,  and  his  dearest  interests  to  redress.    From 
time  to  time,  the  gnawings  and  promptings  of  these  feelings  have  urged 
faim  6n  to  wOd,  headlong  resistance— the  sallies  of  despair  goaded  to 
frenzy — ^the  struggles  of  the  infuriated  maniac,  who  either  will  not  or 
cannot  perc^ve  Uiat  his  furious  efforts  only  subject  him  to  stricter  wiiich- 
ing  and  heavier  chains.    Within  these  last  two  years,  these  perie^^al 
frensy-fiti  have  been  subdued  into  that ''  passive  resistance,"  of  which 
the  concentrated  energies  indicate  more  serious,  and,  we  hope,  liappier 
oooaequences.     No  one  acquainted  with  Irish  history  will  wonder  that 
Iririimra  have  so  often  burst  into  <^n  rebellion ;  <»e  only  laments  thai 
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tWr-vforts  te  better  tlMir  eohdHia»,  and  redeem  their  disgrttto^  hate 
been  tso  Hl-feeneetted  as  only  to  recoil  upon  their  otm  heads.—- But  pur  ' 
bnsike^s  is  with  the  domestic  condition  of  the  Irish  peop}^>  and  with  the 
nngular  and  striking  iact,  that,  though  the  soil  of  Ireland  has  been>  for 
gMMRiiloBs,  little  different  ircm  an  extended  encampment,  tlie  socittl 
TirHiet  have  still  flonrished  under  the  shadow  of  the  altat^,  and  within 
the  genial  influence  of  the  cottage  hearth.  The  true  secret,  which  re- 
conciles the  monstrous  moral  incongruity  of  the  Irish  character,  is,  that 
these  successive  generations  of  Guerillas,  under  their  many  fancifiil  de* 
signatioiis,  have  always  heeh  billeted  at  home — among  their  wives,  and 
ehOdren,  and  chapels ;  and  that  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  the  charities  of 
neighboariiood— whatever  is  most  humanizing,  in  ^'  all  the  priest  and  aH 
"the  nurse  have  taught"  to  poor  men,  have  been  extended  over  them,  and 
tempered  their  violence,  and  sweetened  their  fierce  blood.  To  the  here- 
dittoy  oppressor,  and  all  leagued  with  him,  the  Irishman  is  ferocious  and 
vindictive  enough  ;  and  these  dark  passions  often  borrow  strength  from 
the  affections  he  carries  into  his  own  circle,  while,  without  much  discri- 
miniMlon,  he  wreaks  on  others  the  misery  it  tortures  him  to  see  endured 
in  his  home. 

The  point  of  honour  among  the  Irish  people,  that  oh  which  an  Irish- 
man ofthe  lower  class  concentrates  all  his  public  virtue,  is  strongly  in- 
dicative of  the  social  condition  of  his  country.  It  is  fidelity,  at  all  ha- 
ards,  to  that  tacit  or  covenanted  league  formed  by  the  oppressed  against 
the  oppressor.  Every  shade  and  hue  of  guilt  may  be  forgiven,  save  fail- 
ure in  good  faith  to  the  common  cause,  or  the  meanness  of  betrayal. 
The  law  is  the  common  foe,  and  all  are  combined  against  it ;  resistance 
is  the  highest  heroism — submission  the  meanest  cowardice ;  and  to  deny 
shelter  and  succour  to  the  most  guilty  criminal,  or  to  denounce  the 
WoW-dyed  niurderer  to  its  just  penalties,  is  deemed  the  basest  villainy — 
the  only  oAetice  never  to  be  pardoned — a  stain  on  family  and  personal 
honour  never  to  be  wiped  out— -a  Cain.brand,  never  to  be  eradicated. 

Those  homely  and  familiar  stories,  which  unlatch  the  door  of  the  cabin, 
and  riiew  us  the  turbulent,  lawless  Irishman  in  the  midst  of  his  family- 
circle— pigs,  poultry,  tramping  priest,  the  beggar^  and  the  beggar's  dog, 
the  very  cricket*  chirrupping  in  chorus  as  all  joyously  share  his  open  hos-' 
iMlity  an^  surround  the  potato  basket  are  valuable,  as  they  help  to  ex- 
J^alfl  those  contradictions  and  anomalies,  which,  at  a  superficial  glance, 
perplex  the  moralist  in  contemplating  the  Irish  character.  They  teach  us, 
also,  that  he  who  cherishes  the  kindly  affections  revealed  here  requires  on- 
ly, in  his  frank  and  loving  nature,  to  be  treated  with  justice  and  kindness, 
to  become  as  good  a  subject  as  he  is  a  husband,  father,  and  neighbour. 
These  stories,  which  shew  us  the  Irish  in  all  the  goings-on  of  ordinary 
Hfe,  at  the  fair^  tlie  wake,  the  chapel,  the  bridal,  the  burial,  and  in  the 
«l(r<Wim<i^,  exhibit  another  affecting  and  important  feature  in  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  which  ought  to  be  more  dwelt  upon,  one  which  completely 
makes  out  the  proposition  ofthe  writer,  whose  theory  of  the  social  state 
of  Irdand  we  have  adopted.    This  is  the  condition  and  character  of  the 

*We  lo  aotrtmember  to  have  seen  any  of  their  national  writers  notice  iht  raper- 
•titka  ofthe  Irish  peasantry,  Sn  favour  of  this  lively  creatnre^  which  they  may  he 
aid  Wdwnerticate.  They  love  and  protect  it ;  tiiey  fancy  it  lucky,  and  delight  to^ 
hear  ita  merry  chirrup^  and  see  it  come  out  at  night  to  the  warmth  and  hlaxe  of  the 
lm€dio,  when  ite  little  portion  of  the  hlened  potatoes  is  always  thrown  down,  Gohl. 
■aUh,  wko  kept  an  Irish  heart  in  hie  breast,  and  carried  it  into  English  literature, 
vnkai^M^\im  from  some  Irish  firedde  his  gay  and  heautifal  Image, — 

Hie  erieket  ehlmipt  on  the  besith, 

Tlie  crackling  fi«goC  ties.  C  n.c^n\o 
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women ;  who  after  ages  of  crime  and  suffering  have  rolled  over  and  pol- 
luted their  native  land>  remain  as  pure^  gentle,  and  affectionate,  as  ''  when 
Malachi  wore  the  collar  of  gold."  The  wives  and  dau^ters  of  those 
violent  and  lawless  men  are  seldom  heard  of  in  their  brawls,  save  as 
peace-makers,  and  never  in  their  midnight  atrocities.  The  charaet«r  of 
their  sex  appears  too  well  understood,  and  too  deeply  respected  by  their 
turbulent,  reckless  companions,  to  admit  of  their  being  made  partieipa. 
tors  in  the  outrage  and  crime  in  which  it  is  considered  manly  and  gal. 
lant  for  the  men  to  engage.  The  mildness  and  gentleness  of  the  female 
character  in  Ireland,  as  contrasted  with  the  dispositions  to  which  injnstioe 
has  trained  the  men,  was  the  circumstance  which  struck  us  most  Ibrctbly 
on  first  visiting  that  country.  It  is  at  once  a  redeeming  point,  and  a 
thing  of  bright  promise.  The  women  must  sympathize  deeply  in  the 
feelings  of  their  friends  and  countrymen,  for  this  is  human  nature  ;  but 
the  character  of  their  sex  remains  entire,  and  their  share  of  the  common 
wrong  is  felt  and  resented  only  as  women  feel,  with  submission,  goitle- 
ness,  and  patient  endurance.  They  are  often,  in  the  hands  of  the  parish 
priests,  the  instnunents  of  restraining  violence,  and  preventing  crime  and 
anarchy.  Thus  employed  in  the  service  of  humanity,  philosophy  may, 
for  once,  admire  priestcraft. 

To  the  silent  influence  of  the  women,  and  the  active  and  most  bene- 
ficial interference  of  the  priests,  may  be  attributed  whatever  degree  of 
moral  restraint  and  forbearance  the  oppressed  and  infuriate  peasantry 
have  exhibited.  But  for  the  chapel  and  the  fireside,  these  maddened 
hordes  must,  long  ere  now,  have  converted  their  country  into  one  wide- 
spread scene  of  desolation  and  carnage  ;  and  have  either  expelled  their 
conquerors  or  been  extirpated  themselves.  Yet  it  is  common  for  bigoted 
ignorance  and  political  cant  to  clamour  against  the  Irish  Catholic  priest- 
hood,  as  the  source  of  all  the  discontents  of  Ireland.  A  priesthood  is  at 
the  bottom  of  much  of  this ;  but,  assuredly,  it  is  not  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic. If  it  be  politically  powerful,  it  is  so  only  for  good.  The  taiih 
may  be  erring ;  but,  in  Ireland,  many  of  its  works,  as  taught  by  those 
obnoxious  priests,  are  of  the  most  beautiful  fruits  of  pure  and  elevating 
Christianity  ,*  they  are  peace,  long-suffering,  forgiveness,  charity.  The 
Catholic  Church  of  Ireland  is  too  poor  to  be  corrupt  in  its  practices  ;  and 
if  there  be  jealousy  of  the  influence  of  its  priesthood,  and  if  the  Pi-ee- 
byter  or  Episcopal  would  attain  like  sway,  let  him  use  the  same  means. 
The  Catholic  priest  neither  works  by  miracles  nor  magic.  His  instru- 
ments of  power  are  his  zeal,  piety,  patience,  sympathy,  charity,  renunci- 
ation of  self,  and  a  devotion  of  the  whole  man  to  those  duties  whidi  find 
neither  their  support  nor  reward  on  earth,  save  in  the  grateful  affection 
of  his  flock.  To  the  direction  which  the  parish  priests  of  Ireland  have 
often  given  to  the  maddened  passions  and  feelings,  which  they  were  un- 
able wholly  to  eradicate,  Britain  has  owed  the  peaee  and  preservation* 
of  this  her  right  arm.  To  them  Ireland  will  probably  soon  owe  that  peace- 
ful political  and  moral  regeneration,  of  which  the  organized  plan  of  qoi'et 
but  determined  resistance,  co-extensive  with  the  island,  gives  at  last  so 
consolatory  a  promise.  We  are  tempted  to  say  this  much  by  certain 
slips  in  these  *'  Irish  Traits,"  the  spirit  of  which,  though  not  bad^  is  not 
ahrays  one  of  wisdom  and  healing. 

*  A  member  of  the  preMnt  Cabinet,  and  r  good  Proteetant— who»  to  ov  JcaoiP- 
iedge,  made  his  legB  his  compasses,  and  his  own  ^yes  and  ears  his  informers  on  wlisl 
it  is  80  important  to  every  British  statesman  to  know — ^the  actual  condition  of  Ire- 
land—has  often  declared  that  the  Catholic  priests  are  the  most  important  and  use- 
ful auxiliaries  Government  hare  in  Ireland.  r^r^r^r^]r> 
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WHEESHT ! 


GaH^.4tf  Silence  I  whoee  stef^  m  thou  walkeet  orer  the  eaxth,  DiUa4is 
M|bt^  •»  the^deseendiBg  siuyw^flake^  mvest  me  with  thy  mantle  ef  4fmn, 
Md-pvovi^e  me  with  a  qmUl  of  aoiteet  plume,  while  I  attempt  to  jreooant 
tH  the  properties  end  aseoeiations  of  thy  dubboleth-^-Wumnnr ! 

Erery  hody  maat  have  more  or  less  acquamtuice  with  a  proToldagly 
fuet  aet  of  peo^^Ae,  who  oonstautly  look  and  move  as  if  they  wave  ai^riyg 
whemhtl — a  velvet-iboted  laoe,  with  smooth,  goodly  faceriy  who  eat, 
donk,  walk,  and  deep— perhaps  snore  toa— below  their  breath,  and 
wmld  not  for  the  world  be  guilty  of  what  they  call  making  a  fuss.  This 
•et  of  people  are  always  very  anxious  that  things  should  be  managed  in 
a  pendent,  ^piiet,  unostentatious  way.  If  they  were  going  to  have  a  ride 
ia  a  coach — eanposing  they  could  hear  the  rattle  of  such  a  thing  they 
would  have  it  drawn  up  six  doors  off. 


.  lest  folk 


Should  flay  that  they  were  proud.*' 

Thty  ke^  the  doors  within  their  house  always  well  oiled,  and  the  pul- 
leys of  their  windows  ia  the  best  state  of  repair,  so  that  none  of  them 
Biay  ever  be  g^uilty  of  a  single  creak  or  rattle.  Their  clothes  are  always 
very  trim  about  their  persons, — or,  to  use  a  Scotch  phrase,  elappit  y  no 
loperfluons  skirts — ^no  miyestic  train — ^not  so  much  as  an  useless  lappel, 
if  it  can  be  avoided ;  because,  such  things  tend  to  make  a  fiiss — ^might 
even  hi^pen  to  pull  down  something  that  would  make  a  crash,  or  a  dash, 
or  a  dadi,  or  a  qdash,  or  something  else  in  asK  When  they  rise  to  leave 
a  room,  it  ia  perceptible  that  they  are  sedulous  to  glide  away  as  smoothly, 
aad  noiseleesly,  and  unobservedly,  as  possible^:  they  are  evidently  much 
pat  about,  that  they  cannot  devolve  through  the  keyJiole,  so  as  to  save 
tbe  fluster  of  opening  the  door.  "  We  must  learn  to  walk  circumspectly. 
We  must  make  no  stir.  Let  us  take  things  coolly.  Let  us  do  every 
thing  with  decency  and  propriety.  Allow  no  room  for  evil  tongues.  As 
well  not  give  people  occasion  to  speak.  We'll  do  very  well  in  our  own 
9idet  way.  Whebsht  !"  As  these  people  move  along,  they  keep  a  dear 
look-out  on  all  hands,  afraid  to  come  in  contact  with  any  thing ;  and 
they  evidently  would  feel  much  convenienced,  if  Providence  would  see 
fit  to  fumidi  them  with  antennsB  like  the  spider,  or  whiskers  like  the 
cat,  to  that  they  might  be  admonished  beforehand  of  the  chance  of  being 
disturbed  by  any  little  object.  If  they  saw  a  nut-shell  in  the  way,  they 
voold  go  about  to  avoid  treading  upon  it.  '^  Bad  hoyi,  to  throw  their 
utt-iiiells  down  in  the  way  \"  If  you  were  to  come  up  behind  o^e  of 
tbim  in  the  street,  and,  conoeiving  him  to  be  one  of  your  own  hearty 
haiLfeUow.welLmet  kind  of  acquaintances,  give  him  a  sound  slap  on  the 
•hoaUer,  and  ask  him  how  he  did,  you  would  see  him  start  like  a  Lapu^ 
tai  philosopher  under  the  influence  of  the  flapper,  and  perhaps  next 
wemeut  £unt,  sink,  and  die  away  upon  the  street,,  unknelled,  uncoffined, 
aid  unknown,  unless  an  address  card  happened  to  be  found  in  his  pocket. 
Ifo  see  one  ttyHed  with  an  obstreperous  bottle  of  small  ale,  with  which 
hs  is  going  to  regale  you  as  you  drop  in,  some  warm,  thirsty  forenoon. 
It  Ui  eoostry  box.  He  brrngs  in  the  bottle  in  his  arms,  nursing  it  all 
f^ay  as  eareMly  as  he  would  a  uew-bom  babe.  He  sets  rfwut  the 
\  xa  driving  in  the  screw,  with  all  the  solemnity,  and  silence,  and 
roi.  1.  i- 
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d^cortnn,  with  whieh  s  Druid  oauld  have  set  ahout  the  sacrifice  of  a 
human  being.  The  aU^per  it  reeusant ;  it  requires  more  exertion  than 
he  can  at  any  time  think  of  tnalting^-*-fog  violent  gesture  is  equiTalent 
to  noise.  It  has  to  be  transferred  to  your  own  less  scrupulous  care. 
Y«m  make  the  ootk  fly  in  a  mooMiit^  and  see  Vh«t  a  waitev'^^^t  of  fioaail 
The^quitftut  kparvlyaed  with  the  lomdasss  gf  the  repert»  and  the  fittings 
ch>aping»  sqweaking^  s^iirtingy  and  aquartuig  whieh  the  liqoor  asaikesy  as 
you  vainly  endeavour  to  leprses  it  with  yeur  hatidi  Theechoes  of  the  heciss^ 
tlbkt  lave  slumbered  for  Moaths,  ate  rouanL  by  your  caUs  fov  idby  of 
tu^Mers^  wherein  to  receive  the  seemlai^  endless  effasion  of  firalh* 
Ami.  after  punling  and  noealiBg  yonr  way  to  the  b<»tteBi  of  hslf.a>4iiBe« 
of  theae  tumblers^  in  the  vain  quest  oi  a  mouthful^  fm^,  le«vo  the  nm» 
happy  qnietist  in  agoifty  for  the  •veniag^'-hts  ears  reai  with  yomr  jeswi 
remaika  eoi  tihe  small  ale,  and  aM  the  rest  of  his  senses  shattered^  mid 
tetB,  asd  disgusted  with  the  acene  of  ravage  whkh  you  have  bees  the 
i—ni  inti  mSMifi  of  introdueing  into  his  parlour*  It  must  be  remad^ed 
that  these  velvet  people  scarcely  detest  any  thing  so  mwch  as  a  hearty 
laugh.  They  mark  a  cachinnator  as  a  man  to  be  avoided.  Of  men  whoas 
they  have  every  other  reason  to  r^ard  with  esteem^  they  will  remarlc, — 
"  Yes^  he  is  very  c^ood — a  very  estimable  man ;  but  don't  you  think  he 
hia  a  rather  beMerous  way  of  laagUng?"  Your  qnietist  never  la«|^ 
•vaB  ot^  the  most  amosing  incident  or  witticism :  he  only  treats  yon  te  a 
aaft  DoiMless  ma^  In  their  conversation^  they  appear  as  if  they  wes^ 
aft  some  pains  to  avoid  using  the  harsh  consonantly  sndi  aa  r  and  r  j  they 
iadwlge  chiefly  in  Hquab  and  vowels^  and  do  a  great  deal  with  sodb 
waasBjrlkbir  interyectiens^  aa  ah^  eh^  ay,  oh.,  ka*  They  often  speak upoo 
a  reapiralion^  instead  ef  an  ospiratieB,  aa  if  their  words  made  less  aesaa 
wiheii.baimd  inwards  than  outwards:  they  seem  as  If  they  wiahad  te 
8#allaw  their  very  language,  vftm  the  ssme  principle  aa  a  manufisetery 
cenaaming  its  own  smoke;,  so  that  it  might  never  more  give  aiqp  tr«aUa^ 
er  ereatr.  any  fiass^  in  the  world.  Sometimes^  in  company,  they  aecapa 
the^  hosier  of  makkig  a  noise  with  their  tongues  altf^rether.  Thay^ait  ia 
a  oempesad  manner^  perhaps  looking  into  the  fire^  and  only  aiginfy^^eir 
afqpreaation  ef  what  yon  are  saying  to  them,  by  occasioiuil  iaartinaifcits 
aeonda  within  their  dosed  Hps,  or  by  a  moticm  of  the  head  to  one  side^ 
or  by  a  mere  transinrt  glance  of  the  eye.  This  H  what  they  call  having 
a  little  quiet  conversation;  and  when  the  parties  rise,  it  is  ahraya 
ohaervidHb  thaft  they  display  an  sf^Maranee  ef  vast  edificatios. 

These  wtuA  oi  aspirate  existence  are  often  found  in  posscasian  of  aiMfi 
pahtte  digaitseu,  sudi  aa  that  of  provost,  baiHe,  or  towiwdeidk  in  aonsn 
eett&try  bmrg^  Nothing  can  be  done  by.sudi  pec^il^^^-nD  stq^  tan  bn 
taken,  till  they  have  thoroughly  ascertained  that  it  ia  to  have  ^.ptau 
£sotly  goad  lypaaiasicjs,  and  tiiat  there  is  no  badb^coma  er  negatii  i 
infliieticn  which  may  darange-  it.  "  Whaesht !  just  1st  ue  keep  4  cnim 
^mgki  We  mast  pracaed  decently.  We  must  walk  with  cu'euwpcctioifc 
Tbat.bnsiness  sibeut  tha  PortJn»»^I'll  >ust  tahe  eecasion  iome  nigh*  to 
on'  in  by  John  Ritchae*S,  and  hear  what  he  says  about  it>  and  if  the 
deeana  seem  to  hae  any  oli|eotian,  we'll  see  what  may  be  dener«  In  tha 
meim  time,  ye  may  throw  yourseU  in  Mr.  ■  ■■■  *s  way,  ssuL  hear  Mr  beeaih. 
We  canna  be  ower  oautiofus.  Dinna  gang  anes  eerand»  That  wenld  bsok 
osrar  mtJiks  on  the  bnsiness>  We'll  ase  about  it  a',  byjaad^^b|r;  ay, 
we!tt  aea'4d>out st;-juat  be  eanny  for  awfailej  whaeshtJ" 

Or  pdrhiqis  it  ni,-:«*^.That  business  abent  tha  derksh^  te  the  bwiid  x 
lay  sen  Mxtti  he's  a  weel-dding  lad.     Mr.  Jamieson,  his  late  niaeter> 
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jOM4  looked  mpoit  him  m  the  a^le  o'  his  6«.  He  Hsed  lo  say  he  could 
take  »  ynjmge  to  Cheena,  and  hae  aa  easy  mind  a'  the  time,  for  he  was 
save  than  John  wad  hae  e^eiy  thing  richt  when  he  earn  haek.  Served  a 
raifiUar  j^ifventieeahip  to  a  douhle-jroiuess.  Though  it's  myael  that  8ays% 
ttere  oaima  he  a  candidate  hotter  qnalifted,  For  my  ain  part,  I'm  an 
mM  aerrant  o'  the  toon.  In  that  hnsiness,  ye  ken,  o'  the  Mf,  I  waa 
never  aff  my  feet— ^4oet  a  gnde  deal  o'  my  ain  husinem  hy  negjeek — and 
ye  keo  ae  wed  as  ony  hody  hoo  muckle  fyke  IVe  ha*en  wi'  the  Pmir'a 
Honae,  I've  just  heen  considering  whether  John  has  ony  diance«  We're 
aoockms  to  aoond  our  way  afore  we  gang  ony  ftirther ;  for  we  wadna  like 
te  pit  in  for't  and  no  get  it  after  a*.  Fe'll  hae  a  vote  }  [Here  the  person 
aMveeaed  intimates  many  friendly  wishes,  but  is  not  in<^ined  to  give  9k 
dfartlBe*  pledge.]  On  na — ^we  canna  expeok  that,  ye  ken.  It  wad  neither 
be  richt  o'  me  to  ask  it,  nor  for  you  to  gie  't.  The  toon's  interest,  abmie 
a^  thmga !  But  I  just  ca'd  to  let  ye  ken  hoo  things  stude,  I'm  by  ime 
laeane  anxious  fbr  the  place  to  John.  But  %ame  o*  oor  fVeends  wad  hae 
UB  to  eome  forrit,  and  we  did  na  like  that  they  should  ha'  been  at  sae 
nmekle  trouble  on  oor  account,  and  we  fa'  back  after  a'.  In  the  mean 
tinae,  yell  say  naething  tiH  ye  hear  frae  me.  We're  gaun  to  bo  very 
c«atkma.    We'U  >le/ our  way— Wheesht !" 

Bvea  to  the^  humblest  individuals  connected  with  corporations,  thia 
syvlem  of  quietness  extends.  There  is  always  a  kind  of  valet  or  nuw^  of 
tlM  eorporation's  body,  who  hands  about  the  circulars  which  call  the 
menbera  together,  attends  to  the  deooring,  as  Catoh  Balderstone  would 
call  it,  of  the  hall  of  assembly,  and  lives  in  a  den  hard  by,  where  he 
'<  keefiB  the  keys."  This  man  is  alwap  fbund  to  be  a  most  deelded  vo^ 
imrj  ef  the  idea  of  wh^e^hf  /  He  goes  noiseless  about  the  plaee,  like  a 
pvff  of  Old  Town  smoke,  and  seems  abeiriutely  <^pressed  with  a  sepse  of 
the  decency  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  conduct  ^*  eorpsvat}on  business/* 
Yea,  he  cannot  pronounce  the  very  word,  ''  corporation,"  without  that 
sinking  of  the  voice  and  Inteijectional  reverence  of  manner,  with  which 
certain  words  of  a  really  sacred  nature  are  properly  uttered  in  ordinary 
diaeourse.  He  looks  upon  <'  the  corporation  "  as  the  greatest  of  all  poh, 
lie  be^Bea ;  if  the  govemmmit  itself  be  greater,  it  is  only  greater  In  an^ 
other  way.  And  the  deacon,  in  his  opinion — oh,  no  man  can  equa)  the 
deaooii.  **  The  corporation  is  very  rich.  We  support  twenty«tto*ee  de^ 
keyed  members  and  eleven  widows,  and  we  ha'e  a  richt  to  put  five  cal^ 
laata  into  the  Orphan  Hospital,  We've  our  diairter  frae  James  the 
8farth ;  and  our  record — ^wo'to  a  gnmd  record.  It  has  the  Catholic  oath 
at  tibe  heginnii^, — ^  By  my  pairt  of  Paradise'--^at  ilk  member  swears 
te,  when  he  eaters.  If  you  wad  be  very  quiet  about  it,  ye  inicht  gang 
up  stairs  and  see't,    Mak*  nae  nmae,  now,    Wheeiht !" 

There  is  a  kindred  set  of  men,  who  act  in  something  like  the  same 
capadty  to  places  of  worship— ^Id  decent  men-esquires  of  (he  (lurch's 
bedyj  wIh^  came  in,  as  avaitt.4xmrier«  of  the  nnnisler,  te  lay  down  his 
Bible  en  the  desk,  and  who  evidently  ai«  at  a  great  deal  of  tronhle  in 
keeping  up  a  tremendously  grave  and  important  aspect,  appropriate  to  their . 
duties.  These  old  men  appear  in  large  entuled  black  coats,  which  have 
been  in  the  funily  fSor  ages»  and  the  skirts  of  which  sweep  solemnly  by, 
nhaaat  likethe  mainsheet  of  a  seventy-four,  Such  person*  might  be  the 
very  door-keepers  of  the  Court  of  SQence — the  high  priests  €f  the  id«i 
of  wkeeeht.  They  are  immensely  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  gr6aC« 
pees  of  the  minister,  though,  perhaps,  he  is,  in  reality,  no  coniagrator 
pf  the   Themes ;  and  th^it  whole  form  and  impression  breayiei^  of  th« 
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soleainity  pf  '<  tbe  vmtry"  AnjUiing  Uiati  i^i  el4er  say^.is  to  them  Iaw  ; 
afid  if  tbe  fiiiuBter  were  to  «ddrei8  bim^elf  to  them,  tl^y  wouR  leol  ike 
Ivpvour  #0  d^^y>  that  they  would  not  know  what  they  wore  mbout  ftU  ttie^ 
rp9^  oC  the  day«  M^hen  they  appear  within  the  body  of  the  churchy. they 
do  notyof  courae,  say  an3rthing ;  but  it  is  evident  that  they  meaa  a  gf«at 
deal  by  their  anti-disturbance  aspect.  **  Children,  be  all  quiet  ;  ^iblic 
worship  is  just  about  to  commence  ;  it  behoves  all  people  to  show  an  out« 
ward  decency  in  the  house  of  Ood«  I  could  give  ye  a  word  mysel'  ;  but 
1  leave  it  to  the  minister.    All  I  shall  say  is — WheeM  r* 

Then  there  is  a  set  of  equally  peaceable  old  mep^  who,  in  the  oouiw 
try,  act  as  elders,  and  stand,  every  Sunday,  with  a  peculiarly  mortified 
and  speechless  aspect,  beside  the  plate  which  receivee  the  oblatiooa  of 
the  congregation-^'  grave  and  reverend  aeignors,'  fixed  as  statues,  with 
their  hands  thrust  into  the  opposite  cuffs  of  their  spencers,  and  down* 
cast  faces  that  would  not  smile  for  untold  gold.  The  boys,  and  even 
older  people,  are  almost  afraid  to  pass  th«ai,  they  are  so  awfully  aolemn* 
In  one  respect  they  are  a  kind  of  fuglemen.  The  count^ianoes  of  tho 
worshippers  in  passing  catch  from  them  the  contagion  of  deconun,  and. 
instead  of  the  easy,  this-world  expression  which  they  sported  a  few 
minutes  ago,  while  talking  in  the  church-yard  upon  such  terrene  sub- 
jects as  crops  and  miurkets,  display,  in  their  pews,  a  gravity  appropriate 
to  the  place,  but  which  could  scarcely  havo  been  otherwise  assumed. 
In  fact,  these  old  grave  men,  if  planted  in  the  entrance  to  the  cave  of 
Trophonius,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  account  for  the  miracle.  I>ur.. 
ing  the  first  prayer  they  are  seen  to  enter  the  body  of  the  church,  and 
plant  themselves  in  a  seat  under  the  pulpit,  with  a  quietness  and  solem- 
nity that  would  not  be  amiss  among  the  special  jurors  of  Rhadamanthus. 
If  you  visit  one  in  his  own  residence,  some  evening  during  the  week,  you 
find  him  sitting  in  a  small  lonely  room,  with  a  lai^  Bible  open  before 
him,  into  which,  as  you  enter,  he  quietly  thrusts  his  spectacles  £or  a 
mark.  You  almost  tremble  to  disturb  so  fine  a  picture  of  religiona  con- 
templation* When  he  speaks,  you  find  that  he  has  a  deep,  guttural 
voice,  broken  and  softened  into  something  inexpressibly  smooth  and 
gentle ;  a  constant  9u$urru9  of  wheesht !  If  you  converse  regarding 
books,  you  find  that,  of  all  secular  compositions,  he  likes  Hervey's  Medi* 
tations,  and  (what  he  calls)  Struin'»  Reflections.  The  subdued  tone  of 
these  works  harmonises  finely  with  the  tranquil  pulsations  of  his  soul 
and  heart.  On  a  Sunday  afternoon,  whon  the  slight  bustle  which  the 
dismissal  of  the  congregation  has  made  upon  the  street  is  all  hn^ied 
down  into  the  soft  and  melancholy  c^m  which  ever  rests  that  day  upon 
the  rural  towns  of  Scotland,  if  you  drop  quietly  in  upon  him,  you  find  him 
sitting  in  his  back  room,  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  with  a  stream  of  rich 


*  Ptnonages-of  thif  kind  abcrand  hi  the  streets  of  Ediaburgh,  duriag  the  boor 
between  ten  and  eleven  on  Sunday  forenoons,  when  they  are  all  going  to  their,  re- 
spective places  of  worship.  One  of  them  was  observed  gliding  gently  along  Princess 
S6*et  one  forenoon,  in  company  with  some  other  **  decent  people,'*  to  whom  he  was 
evidently  making  a  few  qniet,  solemn  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  things  in  genera), 
with,  perhaps  a  particular  reference  to  the  gaudy  show  of  line  n«w  housea  and  eie* 
gSBtly  dressed  pec^le,  whom  he  «aw  around  him.  He  was  just  ovwbeavi  to  n^ake 
oas  ofMsrvation ;  ^ut  it  was  most  characteristic  of  the  quiet  tribe  to  which  he  bf. 
longed  I  "  8irs,''  said  he,  witii  a  philosophical  glance  from  side  to  side,  '*  tJiere^s 
nh^  reality  in  naefhing  note  T* 

This  world  is  but  a  fleeting  »hoir, 
t*    -      '     -  F«rman**illi»ionfivsii.  • 
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light  from  th6  setting  sun^  falling  upon  \m  quiet  grey  liead^  and  a  large 
Bible  displaying  its  brighter  treasures  befbre  him.  He  is  reading  a  chap- 
ter to  his  diOdren^  in  the  loW^  murmuring  voice  peculiar  ta  him.  The 
whole  flcene  is  one  of  piquant  noiselessness  and  repose ;  for  the  <ihtMreti; 
admirably  tr^ed^  are  dCE  as  quiet  as  doves^  and,  besides  his  oif n  Toiee, 
there  is  no  sound  to  be  heard^  excepting,  perhaps,  the  soft  oceasienal 
-wail  of  the  wind,  or  the  equivocal  lull  of  the  distant  waterfall.  Should 
fme  of  the  young  people  betray  but  the  slightest  mark  of  restlessness,  a 
glance  ftt>m  the  old  man,  imer  the  top  of  the  spectacles,  stijls  it  in  an  iii- 
»tant«  There  is  something  in  the  scene  that  seems  to  say,—''  Cfhildren 
let  us  all  be  meek  and  gentle  of  spirit — ^let  us  all  be  reverent,  and  lowly, 
and  quiet ;  let  us  sit  amidst  the  stillness  of  the  evening  hour,  and  ofhh 
up  the  silent  vespers  of  a  grateful  and  devout  spirit — ^be  every  worldly 
and  profane  thought  banished — be  ye  holy  and  calm — wheesht  !*'  ' 

There  is  a  set  of  the  generation  of  quietists,  who  are  ever  and  anon 
eonliig  up  to  you  in  the  street  with  a  curious  entre^nous  expression  6f 
phis,  as  if,  like  a  grief-laden  ghost,  they  were  possessed  of  some  secr^ 
wluch  they  couM  not  bring  themselves  to  divulge.  Now,  for  my  part,  I 
have  no  curiosity  after  secrets.  I  would  rather  want  the  best  of  theAi 
than  be  at  the  trouble  of  recollecting  to  keep  them  to  myself.  Yet, 
these  people  do  often  seise  me  by  the  button,  and  attempt  to  work  oiff 
^'  a  great  secret "  upon  me,  in  their  quiet  way,  dribble  by  dribble,  not- 
witiwtanding  all  I  can  do  to  the  contrary.    ''  Have  you  heard  of  any 

tiiiiig  within  the  last  few  days  ?      Anything  about ?     I  heard  ft 

w4uqpered  last  night,  but  I  could  not  believe  it.  It  was  talked  of  to-day, 
hewever,  I  know,  in  the  Parliament  House.  And  Guthry,  I'm  told, 
knows  idl  about  it.  For  €rod*s  sake,  however,  speak  loundly  about  it; 
and  don't  say  I  told  you.  It's  a  very  delicate  business.  Wheesht  f 
And  so,  i^ter  a  thousand  insinuations,  by  whisper,  wink,  shrug,  anU 
emile,  tiiey  ^uit  button,  and  leave  you  weltering  in  astonishment,  unable 
tosn^eout,  for  the  life  of  you,  what  all  this  means-;  nay,  perhaps,  so 
eempletely  do  you  feel  bamboozled  by  the  tide  of  new  and  imperfect  ideas 
whidi  has  been  let  loose  upon  you,  that  you  scarcely  know  that  you  are 
waiting  on  the  earth  for  five  mintktes  after.  You  feel  ravished  away,  as 
it  wore,  into  middle  air,  caput  ferit  alta  sidera — ^not  with  elation,  bilt 
with  botheration  of  spirit.  Your  imagination  toils  and  pants  after  their 
meaniiig  through  the  great  abyss  of  space ;  and  you  hardly  feel  the 
pressure  of  the  real  world  around  you  for  the  afternoon. 

Then  there  is  a  set  of  people,  of  the  quieter  sex — good  neighbours, 
mothers  of  families— who,  when  there  is  any  sickness  in  your  own  house, 
and  the  mistress  of  the  house  herself  is  not  very  well  able  to  take  care 
of  it,  msh  in  unbidden,  apparently  upon  the  same  instinct  which  brings 
birds  of  prey  to  fields  of  battle,  and  immediately  begin  to  assume  a  strange 
kind  of  unauthorized  directorate,  as  if  they  had  been  all  their  lives  as 
•  teniUar  wi^  the  scene  as  yourself.  These  kind  persons  leave  their  own 
'  houses  to  Providence,  all  selfish  considerations  being  abandoned  for  the 
time  at  the  call  of  what  they  term  distress.  On  coming  home  to  dinner, 
totally  unwitting  of  the  trouble  which  has  befallen  the  family  in  your 
sdMBiice,  you  are  surprised  in  limine,  at  the  very  door-step,  by  meeting 
a  ifuiet^lodkiAg  oMish  woman  in  her  «tocking-90les,  who  comes  forward, 
hbfditig  lip  her^  hand,  after  the'  manner  of  a  judge  administering  an  oath, 
and  only  pronounces  the  single  emphatic  word — wheesht  1  You  are 
^ckoned  in  a  most  mysterious  manner  into  a  side-room,  and  told  to  be 
very  quiet,  for      .  has  just  fallen  into  a  sleep,  which  the  Doctor 
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expects  to  do  a  great  deal  oi  good,  and  there  must,  a{NMi  no  aooe^nt,  W 
any  disturbance.  Though  the  bedp^room  of  the  patient  ii  so  far  vffvff 
that  no  voice,  however  loud^  could  reach  it,  tius  high  prieeteis  of  silenoe, 
still  speaks  thirty  degrees  below  the  aero  of  srticulatioi^  the  aetiae  of 
the  necessity  of  qxiiet  being  so  weighty  upon  her  mind,  that  she  totally 
forgets  the  state  of  the  case  in  this  particular  inBtanoe^  end  even  pep» 
haps  if  she  were  Iremoved  to  the  distanee  of  several  mitesy  would  etiU  fear 
to  give  her  words  full  utterance.  You  soon  ind  thie  discreet  eld  lady 
in  full  possession  of  your  house ;  invested  with  the  mam^emenC  of  llile 
keys ;  arbitress  of  all  matters  eonnected  with  the  childrens'  £rodE8  ;  and 
■ale  iiutocrat  of  the  bread  and  butter*  If  you  live  in  any  of  the  atreBta 
of  the  New  Town,  where  hardly  a  cart  or  cairiage  is  to  be  heaHi  firom 
tooming  till  night,  you  immediately  Ind  tiie  street  in  front  of  the  ^oar^ 
strewed  with  tanners'  bark,  to  deafen  the  sound  of  those  rarely  oceurriiig 
annoyances.  Of  course,  if  you  live  in  the  Old  Town,  where  carta  and 
carriages  are  incessant,  tiie  patient  is  understood  to  have  nerves  acoavdU 
Ingly,  and  no  bark  is  required*  Buppose  the  case  to  be  one  where  tke 
mistress  of  the  house  herself  is  indisposed :  for  seme  tkne  you  ind  year 
consequence  as  master  entirely  absorbed ;  you  are  a  mere  subardiaate 
where  once  you  were  principal ;  the  attentions  of  all  the  eervanta^  •■d 
also  oi  the  discreet  lady,  are  all  engrossed  by  the  patiest ;  and  you 
come  into,  and  go  out  of  the  house,  without  ever  being  heeded  er 
regarded ;  unless,  perhaps,  when  you  happen  to  make  a  very  leetk  nniae, 
and  then  a  troop  of  harpies,  with  the  discreet  lady  at  their  head,  dy  apeb 
you,  with  open  mouth  and  uplifted  hands,  and  all  tiie  geeticuletkNi  and 
expression  which  aiight  pr^erly  accompany  an  outburst  of  ifidif;saBt 
remonstrance,  but  which,  in  this  case,  is  a  kind  of  dumb  thunder,  ending 
all  in  the  awful  monoeyllable— wheesht  1  Then,  there  is  an  oiling  ef  daaie, 
and  a  throng  of  women  going  through  the  house  in  their  stoiddnga,  or  at 
most  in  what  are  called  cofp^e^shoea,  and  a  whi^ering  and  breathttg^  ef 
wheesht !  for  many  days,  till  at  last,  through  very  contagion,  you  y<o«raelf 
become  as  timid  as  a  tit.jnouse,  and  almost  forget  the  sound  of  your  evn 
voice.  Then  the  mysterious  old  woman,  how  heautiAilly  die  manages 
everything !  Her  out*^^gs  and  her  in-eomlnga  are  all  most  beeoesing 
and  composed.  The  flame  which  you  aee  her  oeeasionally  sending -over  e 
plateful  of  brandy  for  the  sick-room,  is  not  more  gendy  lambent  than  JMr 
own  pace.  You  see  her  a  few  yards  off  addreec&ng  henelf  to  aaaae 
underling,  and,  although  you  hear  not  a  whii^er  nor  a  bl«ath,  ezeept, 
perhaps,  the  ever-interjected  whsesht,  to  your  surprise  her  laagTaage 
appears  to  be  comprehended  by  the  person  spoken  to,  and  k>  and  behold 
it  is  immediately  acted  upon.  The  very  children,  albeit  anaeo«iataaaed 
to  the  reign  of  silence,  are  overborne  and  dashed  down  by  the  awfml 
influence  of  the  everlasting  wheeM,  and  are  ^baerted  crawling,  like  ao 
many  kittens,  through  a  suite  of  apartments,  where  they  erst  perfi>tBaed 
gallopades  of  the  most  outrageous  descnption.  If  you  hsqipeii  to  teke  m 
peep  into  the  sick-chamber,  you  see  the  mysterious  woman  standiay  over 
the  bed,  with  the  air  and  gestures  of  an  inq^d  Pythoaees,  poinkini^  lio 
distant  bottles  and  boxes,  and  doing  every  thiqg  i(speeeh  eaeepted)  ao 
make  herself  understood.  If  the  wrong  bottle  ^  box  be  tended  by  the 
servant,  she  writhes  her  whole  body  and  count enanoe  in  =an  a^any  af 
dumb  negation ;  but,  when  the  right  one  is  pounced  upon  at  laat,  ahe 
euddenly  relaxes  into  approval^  and  her  agonies  eeaaa.  Sa|^K>se  that  the 
patient  at  last  '^  departs^"  the  stiOnees  of  the  honaehaU  is  net  rnmitUd, 
in  consideration  of  there  bei^g  no  longer  any  one  to  be  disturbed.     It 
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rather  beeomes  more  deep  and  solenui  tha^  erer.  There  is  still  the  same 
carpet..ahoeiiig  as  before — ^the  saxn^  ejaculating  of  vhee^lit.  The  house 
begine  to  look  like  an  absolute  sepulchre^  ^n4  the  nysterious  woman 
like  some  marble  and  unspeaking  diemb  planted  to  guftrd  It.  She  takes 
a  leading  hand  in  the  melancholj  dnttes  paid  to  the  dead^  and  is  always 
able  to  recommend  a  person  who  makes  grave-dothes — Mrs.  So-and* 
so— living  in  some  close  in  the  Old  Town,  first  stair,  ^th  door  up. 
She  can  even  do  something  in  the  way  of  mournings  for  the  survivors ;  the 
children  will  require  this,  and  the  servants  that ;  so  moeh  crape  for  this 
one's  hat;  so  much  black  ribbon  for  that  one's  bonnet.  Eren  after  all  these 
matters  have  been  arranged  by  her  friendly  intervention,  she  does  i^Qjt 
yet  depart.  She  must  see  after  the  wine  and  cake  at  th/B  funeral,  and 
take  care  that  every  thing  ie  maaaged  with  decency,  and,  above  all 
things,  quietly.  At  last,  wlMn  aU  is  ever,  she  te^  oat  at  the  door, 
with  a  strange  rustle  of  silk,  as  if  she  were  saying^  and  saying  for  the 
last  farewell  time^  the  oft-repeated  shibboleth  of  her  kxnd^^WHEESHT ! 


THE  DYING  SUB-LIEUTENAKT,  IN  ITALY-i-TO  THE  TRI-COLOR. 

Wounded  on  the  fcattte  Md, 

The  silent  desd  around  n«  lyif^ 
My  brain  awhile  in  atvfor  msPd, 

Now  wak^Df  to  the  tenee  of  dyiaf  : 
*   The  bloody  coil  of  fight  it  •'er, 

The  twilight  dew  Oils  cMUf  swid ; 
I  hear  the  fiir-ojf  dmm  ne  lOQre, 

Nor  the  retreatii^  bagle^e  soawL 
All  is  silent,  all  are  pme  i 

Near  me  in  this  hmr  an  »oae 
Save  the  speechless ;  none  to  ieU 

How  the  Mt'siM€  bftttte  feU  s 
No  help  to  bind  tkU  shatkr'd  l>nw«t. 

No  help  to  stanch  thh  Mnvmtkg  inw : 
Thou  alone  of  all  the  rmtp 

Only  Thou,  only  Thou, 
On  the  bloody  frrhigP  «»Pl> 

Each  bright  hue  b«4i«a«|i*diM  ipsrt. 
Faithful  comrade  lo  Ae  Im^ 

Abidest  by  n»e,  Tn^cffiMrl 

Midmost  of  Ihe  baHle's  lasr, 
StunnM  by  awUU»  fahff  M^w 
Of  the  onwardH)a«)ki<tf  ifiw, 

Still  my  grasping  liageia  jknew  th«4, 

Still  clut^  bard  ia  ^ssy  P«^% 
Now  this  blood  has  sfls^'d  itfaNai  to  tltfe, 

Ye  shall  nt«^  fvt  agai|]^ 
Tri-color  I  miiffU  e'9£. 

Since  from  Seiners  blu^  wavM  we  parted. 

Sworn  companions  uato  death. 
Young,  and  strong,  and  fiery-hearted, 

Breathing  scorn  of  lifo*s  sweet  breath, 

I 
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Proud  of  •trength,  and  j^roud  of  beauty, 

I  a  biidegroonv— thou  a  bride^ 
Scarce  the  call  and  curb  of  duty 

CheckM  our  wayward,  i^anton  pride. 
From  that  moni  of  blifltfU  union 

To  thia  hour  of  anguish  drear, 
(Cherished  well  and  sweet  communion. 

Fair  and  bright,  tho'  brief  career!) 
What  quick  scenes  hare  dianged  around  ns  t 

What  fierce  ills  our  passion  triedl 
Danger  still  togefter  found  us 

Hand  in  hand,  and  side  by  side. 

In  the  thickest  throng  of  battle, 

Where  the  drum^s  alarum  rattle 

Sinks,  drown*d  amid  the  roar  of  fight, — ^ 

The  charge— th*  encounter — and  the  flight : 

Where  the  fiery  masses  run 

Forward  to  the  flashing  gun  ; 

Where,  by  broken  Tampart  wall, 

A  foremost  fow  fight  but  to  fiill, — 

There  have  we  together  been. 

There,  thro*  rifted  smoke^loud  seen. 

The  glazing  eyes  of  dying  men 

HaTe  openM  on  the  light  again. 

With  one  last  gaxe  to  worship  thee,  * 

Bright  Token-Flag  of  Liberty  1 

Ah,  me  I  rain  this  thrill  of  pride, 

Vain  these  thoughts  of  glory  won, 
To  struggle  with  the  quenchless  tide 

Of  pangs  that  thro*  my  body  run ; 
Thro*  blinding  blood  mine  eyesight  swims ; 

Yon  bright  blue  arch  I  scarce  behold ; 
And  foel  these  faint  unsinew*d  limbs 

Fast  stiff  *ning  in  the  twiUght  cold. 
Great  Godl  that  art  the  Cause  of  all. 

What  frenzy  of  remorseless  ire 
Hast  thou  accurs'd  mankind  withal  f 

What  hunger,  what  insane  desire. 
What  passion  to  destroy  or  die, 

What  raT*ning  after  prey  or  food. 
That  man  should  on  his  brodker  fly. 

Like  sayage  of  the  unshorn  wood. 

And  riot  in  his  out.pour*d  blood  I 

One  moment  hare  I  done  thee  wrong  P 

Ah  I  Liberty,  forgive,  forgiTs 
The  sins  of  this  blaspheming  tongue, 
Murmurs  by  mortal  anguish  wrung  : 

Some  men  must  die,  that  more  may  live 
In  freedom.     Until  men  throw  down 

The  tow'ring  fime  themselvw  have  buUt, 
That  mightier  Babel  upward  grown. 

Stronghold  of  power  leagu*d  with  guilt ; 
*Till  priest,  till  tyrant,  hated  names, 
That  brand  the  brow  of  earth  with  shames. 
Are  ras*d  under  thy  feet  divine. 
Men  must  pour  forth  their  blood  like  wine, 
Their  breath,  as  incense,  at  thy  shrine. 
Hear  me,  divinest  Spirit,  let 
The  holy  kiss  my  lips  now  set 
Upon  thy  bloody  banner,  wet 
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With  m  J  hearths  blood,  a  token  be, 
A  parting  sign,  a  pledge  in  death, 
That  dying  I  hold  fiwt  my  faith^ 
And  giye  thee  worship.  Liberty  1 


Even  yet  I  am  not  dead  I    These  hours 

WiU  nerer  pass  1     How  softly  now 
Yon  moonlight  down  the  valley  poors 

Itael^  and  o*er  the  monntain*s  brow  I 
How  beantlAil  this  scene  to  those 

Whose  hearts  and  limbs  in  lightness  more ! 
Ah !  why  did. I  the  calm  repose, 

The  happiness,  the  peace,  the  love. 
That  grew  aronnd  me  in  my  home. 
Abandon  after  Uood  to  roam  ? 
Happy  there,  as  morning  found  me, 

Evening  rock*d  my  heart  to  rest ; 
There  each  pleasore  circled  round  me, 

Each  fond  tie  my  feelings  blest. 
Where  be  now  the  lips  that  form*d  me 

To  tiiose  thoughts  which  fireemen  know ; 
Where  the  happy  looks  that  wann*d  me 

With  afifoction's  fondest  glow  ? 
Ah  I  me,  never  more  shall  I 

Meet  those  eyes  which  bless'd  me  then ; 
Speaking  glance  of  sparkling  eye 

Never  ^all  behold  again  1 
Far  away,  oh  I  &r  away, 

Amid  the  pleasant  fields  of  France, 
Children  of  sweet  folly,  they 

Strike  the  lute,  and  lead  the  dance : 
Even  now,  perchance,  they  speak  of  me, 

With  no  sad  fears  or  fond  regret. 
But  proudly  and  exultingly, 

As  fighting  for  sweet  Freedom  yet. 
And  pledge  my  name  in  rosy  wine : 

While  I  am  dying  here  alone. 

With  none  to  hear  my  dying  moan, 
With  none  whose  hand  to  clasp  in  mine. 

And  give  the  last  faint  jbrewell  token^ 
That  love,  while  other  passions  fly 
The  heart's  expiring  agony. 

Abides,  tiU  it's  last  string  is  broken. 

Only  Thou  of  all  thafs  dear, 

Tbj.cqi.ob,  art  with  me  here. 

On  thy  bosom,  gentle  friend, 

Soon  these  throes  of  death  shall  end. 

Even  now  faint  these  breathings  swell. 

Even  now  slow  these  blood^drops  pour ; 

Farewell,  pleasant  world ;  farewell,  Tri-color! 

P.  W. 
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Mk.  Lkw]0  is  known  in  society  at  the  wm  of  Uie  Right  Hon.  T.  Frank- 
land  Lewis,  and  in  literature,  as  the  translator^  Jointly  with  Mr.  Henry 
Tnfnell,  of  two  ertidite  and  tnteresftkif  iPorks  «i  ciaKical  antiquity, 
Midler's  Dorians,  and  Boekh's  l^abHe  Bcenomy  of  Athens.  Mr.  Lewk  is 
idso  the  author  of  a  little  work  on  logic ;  to  which  subject,  stinnilated 
like  many  others  of  the  Oxford  youth,  by  the  precepts  and  example  of 
Dr.  Whately,  he  has  devoted  nM>re  than  e<miinoB  attotttion,  and  waa  so 
far  peculiarly  qualified  for  writing  s«^  a  work  as  the  v^ume  befbi«  t» 
professes  to  be.  This  alon^  should  entitle  him  to  no  riight  praise  ;  lor 
such  is  the  present  state  of  the  human  mind,  in  some  important  djspart- 
ments,  that  it  is  often  highly  meritorious  to  have  written  a  book,  in  itself 
of  no  extraordinary  merit,  if  the  work  aflbrd  proof  that  any  <Hie  of  tbe 
reqoiftttes  for  writing  a  good  book  on  ^le  same  subject  is  possessed  m  an 
eminent  degree. 

Certain  it  is,  that  there  scarcely  ever  was  a  period  when  logic  was  so 
little  studied,  systematically,  and  in  a  soieBtifio  msAner,  as  of  late  years ; 
while,  perh4>s>  no  generation  ever  had  iess  ts  plead  in  extenuation  of 
neglecting  it.  For  if,  in  order  to  reason  well,  it  were  only  necessary  to  be 
destitute,  of  every  spark  of  fancy  and  poetic  imagination,  the  world  of  let- 
ters and  thought  might  boast,  just  now,  of  containing  few  besides  good 
reasoners ;  people  to  whom,  one  would  imagine,  that  logic  must  be  all  in 
all,  if  we  did  not,  to  our  astonishment,  find  that  they  despise  it.  But 
the  most  prosaic  matter-of-fact  person  in  the  worid  must  not  flatter 
himself  that  he  is  able  to  reason  because  he  is  fit  for  nothing  else.  Rea- 
soning, like  all  other  mental  excellencies,  comes  by  appropriate  culture ; 
not  by  exterminating  the  opposite  good  quality,  the  other  half  of  a  per- 
fect character.  Perhaps  the  mere  reasoners,  with  whom  the  world 
abounds,  would  be  considerably  less  numerous,  if  men  really  took  the  pains 
to  learn  to  reason.  It  is  a  sign  of  a  weak  judgment,  as  of  a  weak  virtue, 
to  take  to  flight  at  the  approadi  of  every  thing  whkhioan,  by  any  remote 
possibility,  lead  it  astray.  Men  who,  for  want  of  cultivation,  have  the 
intellects  of  dwarfs,  are  of  course  the  i^ves  of  their  imagination,  if  they 
have  any,  as  they  are  the  slaves  of  their  sensations,  i£  they  have  not ; 
and  it  is  partly,  perhaps,  because  the  systematic  culture  of  tiie  tbinking' 
facility  is  in  little  repute,  that  imagination  also  is  in  such  bad  odour  ; 
there  being  no  solidity  and  vigour  of  inteUect  to  resist  it  where  it  tends 
to  mislead.  The  sublimest  of  English .  poets  composed  an  elementary 
book  of  logic  for  the  schools ;  but  our  puny  rhymsters  think  logic,  for- 
sooth, too  dry  for  them ;  f  and  our  logicians,  from  that  and  other  causes, 
very  commonly  say  with  M.  Casimir  Perier,  A  quoi  un  poete  esUil  bon  f 


*  Uie  and  Abuse  of  Political  Tenns.  By  Georg«  Cornwall  Lewis,  Esq.  StudMt 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford — London  :  Fellowes,  1833. 

•f-  The  greatest  English  poet  of  our  own  times  lays  no  claim  to  this  glorious  inde- 
pendence of  any  obiigmtion  to  pay  regard  to  the  laws  of  thonght.  Those  whom  Mr. 
Wordsworth  honours  with  his  acquaintance,  know  it  to  be  one  of  his  fiivourite  opi. 
nions,  tiiat  want  of  proper  intellectnal  cnltnre',  much  more  than  the  rarity  of  genivA» 
is  the  cause  why  there  are  so  few  true  poets;  the  finmdation  of  poetry,  as  of  all  other 
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In  oodertiikiiig  to  treat  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  leading  terms 
of  political  pUlosc^hy^  Mr.  Lewis  has  set  before  himself  a  task  to  whidi 
no  one  but  a  logician  could  be  competent,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
to  which  lagie  could  be  applied.  If,  however,  we  were  disposed  for 
niBvte  criticism,  we  might  find  some  scope  for  it  in  the  very  tiUe-psge. 
We  might  ask,  what  is  meant  by  an  abuse  of  terms ;  and  whether  a 
mmor  m  not  at  liberty  to  employ  terms  in  any  way  which  enables  Jum 
to  deliv«fr  himself  of  his  own  ideas  the  most  intelligibly ;  to  briog 
heme  to  the  minds  of  others,  im  the  greatest  completeBeas,  tlie .  ii** 
presBioo  whidi  exists  in  his  own?  This  question,  tteugh  it  has  a 
eoDtiderable  bearing  upon  many  paite  of  Mr.  Lewis's  bo<^,  throwi^  hev*> 
ever,  no  doubt  upon  the  importance  of  the  object  he  aims  at.  His  ewl 
iS)  to  prevent  Mngs.  eesentiidly  differMit,  from  bemg  oonfoaaied,  becaiiie 
they  happMi  to  be  eaUed  by  the  same  riamek  It  is  past  doubt  tl^  Uus, 
like  all  other  modes  of  fabe  and  slovenly  thinking,  might  be  oepieoslj 
exemplified  from  the  field  of  politicB;  and  Mr.  Lewis  has  not  baea 
unhappy  m  his  choice  of  examples.  The  instances,  in  which  the  eonfn. 
aion  of  kuq^uage  is  the  oonse^uence,  aad  not  the  cause,  of  the  eiToaeoua 
train  of  thought  (which  we  believe  to  be  geaeraUy  the  more  mm— n 
case,)  are  equally  worthy  of  Mr.  Lewis's  attention,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
in  tiiae  receive  an  equal  share  of  it. 

Soaae  notion  of  the  extent  of  ground  over  which  our  author  tvavehi 
may  be  gathered  Irom  his  table  of  contents ;  which,  with  ihait  view^  we 
traaecnhe:-^ 

^  1.  GofeiMMBt.  S.  Csiwtilntimi-U^ontittttisiiaL  S.  Right— OHty^WroOf.^ 
JUghtAil — WroBffiiL-Justke.  4.  Law — Lawful — UolawfuL  4^.  Sovctgifn  Ro' 
vereignty— Dirision  of  Forms  of  GoT«nuiient.  6.  Monarchy — Royalty  ■  Kin^  ■  ■ 
7.  Commonwealth — Republic — Republican.  8.  Aristocracy — Oligarchy — ^Nobibty. 
i.  Democracy.  10.  Mixed  Government — Balance  of  Powers.  11.  People — Com* 
wuudty.  1^  ReprewnuitioiL — Representative — liepffsoeiHatiy^  Gervvnuaeat.  IS. 
Bkh — MiMe  CImb  Peor,  14.  Nature.— y«turaU^nnatttril  gtte  «f  NataM. 
15.  laberty — Freedomi.^Free.  16.  Free  Govefnment — ^Arbitirsry  Goroiauaenf ■■  ■ 
Tyranny — Despotism^ — Anarchy.  17.  Power— Authority — Force.  18.  Public- 
Private — Political — Civil — Munidpal.  19.  Property-^Posscssion — Estate — Estates 
vrFMiiament.    90.  Commonky  of  Geods.^ 

To  explain  Ifcoitrnghly  the  various  senses  of  any  one  of  these  terms, 
*wotdd  require,  possibly,  as  mttch  space,  as  Mr.  Lewis  has  devoted  to 
them  aH.  His  tjibscrvatioBs,  howev'er,  are  those  of  an  instructed  and 
intelligent  mind.  They  contain,  pertiaps,  not  much  that  is  absolutely 
new  ;  except  that  ideas,  which  ^e  mind  has  made  completely  its  own, 
'always  come  out  in  a  form  more  or  less  different  ^om  that  in  which  they 
^emt  in,  and  arc,  in  that  «ense,  ^ways  original.  Moreover,  any  one 
-who  can  look  straight  into  a  thing  itself,  and  not  merely  at  its  image 
mhrored  in  another  man's  mind,  can  also  look  at  things,  upon  occasion, 
wlien  there  is  no  otiier  man  to  point  them  out.* 

producrions  of  man^s  reason,  being  logic.  By  logic,  he  does  not  mean  syllogisms  in 
awwif  HM  nguK,  vat  justtieos  fn  ifaoiignt  wui  precisien  of  language  j  and,  abore  aU, 
Imowin^  accurately  your  oivn  meaaiuf . 

While  we  are  on  this  sulijcct,  we  must  be  permitted  to  exfirem  our  regret,  that  a 
yeet  who  has  meditated  as  .profinrndly  on  the  theory  of  his  ar^  as  he  has  labeorcd 
■asidoously  in  its  pnctios,  shoald  have  put  forth  nothing  wfakh  eaa  eonrey  any  adt^ 
fPMte  notion  to  posteiityof  his  merits  ia  thisdyaytaiqsit;  and  4hat  phUdesfihkdl 
yemlntians  on  the  sul^ject  of  jwetry,  with  whkh  tt  waoM  he  foUy  to  oampars  anf 
others  eodsting  ia  our  language,  have  praAted  <enly  «e  a  few  priii«te  Iriiendsb 

*  Mr.  Lewis  has  very  properly,  ia  our  opinion,  spared  k'm»lf  the  mlmtuHmm 
candour  of  mentioning  the  authon  to  whi»i  he  was  iadefrted,  «hey  being  nMMUy  wii. 
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Tet,  higfhiy  48  w«  think  of  this  work.  And  fttULmote  higfdy  of  th«  tm- 
Cbbi/s  e*INklyflitiM^  we  will  not  pretend  tbtft  be  haei  realiced  «ifl  onr  t^otu 
eet^tlotts  «f  what  sncli  a  worit  ouglit  to  be.  We  ^  not  think  he  is  Mlj 
c<mseioiit  of  what  his  snbj^et  requires  of  him.  The  most  that  he  tvtr 
^eerns  to  aecomplisfa^  is  to  make  out  that  somethings  is  wrOng^  bnt  tiot  how 
that  Vhlch  U  wrong  may  be  made  right.  He  may  say^  that  "tills  is  afi  he 
kHiied  at ;  «nd  so,  indeed^  it  is.  Bat  it  may  alwajrs  be  questioned^  Whei 
titer  one  has  Indeed  cat  down  to  the  very  root  of  an  erro#^  who  leatM 
no  trath  |danted  in  its  steAd.  Mr  Lewis^  at  least,  continaally  l^res 
the  mind  iinder  the  onsatisfactory  impression,  that  tiie  matter  has  not 
been  probed  to  the  liottom,  and  that  onderneath  almost  every  tinng 
f^ch  he  sees,  there  lies  something  deeper  which  he  does  hot  see.  If  in 
lids  we  ihoald  be  deemed  hypercritical,  we  would  say  in  our  defence, 
that  we  shonld  never  think  of  ranging  Mr.  Lewis  in  the  class  t»f  those, 
fhmi  whom  we  take  thankfully  and  without  asking  questions,  any  trifKng 
matter,  which  is  all  they  have  to  bestow.  The  author  of  such  a  work  as 
the  present,  is  entitled  to  be  tried  by  the  same  standard  its  the  higliest 
order  of  intellect ;  to  be  compared  not  with  the  small  productions  of 
small  minds,  but  with  ideal  perfection. 

Mankind  have  many  ideas,  and  but  few  words.  This  truth  should 
never  be  absent  from  the  mind  of  one  who  takes  upon  him  to  decide  if 
another  man's  langfuage  is  phUosophical  or  the  reverse.  Two  conse- 
quenees  follow  fW>m  it ;  one,  that  a  certain  laxity  in  the  use  of  language 
must  be  borne  with,  if  a  writer  makes  himself  understood ;  the  othvr, 
that,  to  imderstand  a  writer  who  is  obliged  to  use  the  same  wordsT  as  a 
vdiide  fbr  different  ideas,  requires  a  vigorous  effort  of  co-opeTifttfon  on 
the  part  of  the  reader.  '  These  unavoidable  ambiguities  render  it  easier, 
Wb  admit,  fbr  confusion  of  ideas  to  pas^undetected :  but  they  also  render 
it  more  difficult  fbr  any  man's  ideas  to  be  so  expressed  that  they  shidi 
not  appear  confused ;  particularly  when  viewed  with  that  bsbituld  con. 
tempt  with  wbich  men  of  dear  ideas  generally  regard  tliose,  any  of 
whof^  ideas  are  not  dear,  and  with  that  dis|k)sition  which  contempt,  like 
every  other  passion,  commonly  carries  with  it,  to  presume  the  existence 
of  its  object.  It  should  be  recollected,  too,  that  many  a  man  has  a  mhid 
teeming  with  important  thoughts,  who  is  quite  incapable  of  putting  them 
into  words  which  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  metaphysical  objection  ;  tiiat 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  logical  incoherence  or  incongruity  of  the  ex. 
pres(don,  is  commonly  the  very  first  thing  whidi  strikes  the  mind,  and 
that  which  there  is  least  merit  in  perceiving.  The  man  of  sui^rior  inteL 
lect,  in  that  case,  is  not  he  who  can  only  see  that  the  proposition  pre- 
cisely as  stated,  is  not  true ;  but  he  who,  not  overlooking  the  incorrect, 
ness  at  the  surface,  does,  nevertheless,  discern  that  there  is  trutii  at  the 
bottom.  The  logical  defect,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  only  thing  which 
strikes  the  eye  of  the  mere  logician.  The  proper  office,  we  should  have 
conceived,  of  a  clear  thinker,  woiild  be  to  make  other  men's  thought 

ten  of  estobliBhed  reputation.  Such  studious  honesty  in  disclaiming'  any  private  right 
to  traths  which  are  the  common  property  of  mankind,  generally  implies  either  that 
Ae  author  cares,  and  expects  the  reader  to  care,  more  about  the  owUersUp  of  afn  idea 
than  about  Its  Valae ;  or  else  that  he  designs  to  pass  himself  off  as  the  first  prOoMff. 
fstor  of  every  thought  wh&dh  he  daes  net  expvenlyasrign  to  the  true  ttseoversr.  TUs 
i^>0m  af  the  thousand  forms  of  that  cemmonest  of  .egotisms,  egotism  under  a  shew 
of  mi>desl7.  The  only  obligations  which  Mr.  Lewis  with  a  just  discrimination  stops 
to  acknowledge,  are  to  a  pMlosopher  who  is  not  yet  so  well  known  as  he  deserves  to 
he,  Mr.  Austm,  ProAssor  of  Jtuisprudeuce  iu  the  TJnhrerrity  of  Loudon. 
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d«ar  A>i:  iheo^  if  thfi^ycumot.dfi  U^for  th^enwelfef^  w^  to  g|)f«  F<^Ydf  ta 
the  maa  af  geoiut,  ^tte4  to  ej^jfre^  bis  ideas  witti  p^Uos^^CM^UScyi^^^ 
Socmtes,  in.tbe  i>««utMiiil«)ialog;vie^^BaUed  th«  Ptodnuf^d^Bcribf^^J^li^o^Q 
vpcfttioA  asthHt.pi^  amenUU  fnidwii^;  JROt  so  Mr«  A**9F.Wv)^^il^7 
bape,  owes  the  ndvantage  of  clear  ideas  to  the  fact  of  his  hjiivipg  nojdi^^f 
which  it  is  at  all  diQ&cult  tp  make  clear.  The  use  of  logic^  i^  wofiid 
seeni^  to  such  a  p^rson^  is  not,  to  hejp  others^  but  to  privilege  himself 
agmMist  being  required  to  listen  to  them.  He  will  not  think  it  wortl^ 
his  while  to  examine  what  a  man  haft  to  my,,  unless  it  iA  put  to  him  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  shall  cost,  him  no  trouble  at  9U  to  make  it  oiit^ 
If  you  come  to  him  needing  help^  you  may  learn  from  him  that  ,^oi\.  14:^ 
a  fool ;  but  you  cert<^nly  will  not  be  made  wise.  .  .^. 

It  would  be  grossly  m^ust  to  Mr,  Lewis  to  accuse  him  of  any  thii^ 
approaching  to  this ;  but  we  could  have  wished  that  his  work  could  havf 
been  more  decidedly  cited  as  an  example  of  the  opposite  quality.  We 
desiderate  in  it  somewhat  more  of  what  becomes  all  men^  but,  most  of 
all,  a  young  man,  to  whom  the  struggles  of  life  are  only  in  their  com* 
menoement,  and  whose  ^irit  cannot  yet  have  been  wounded,  or  his  tenu 
per  embittered  by  hostile  collision  with  the  world,  but  which,  in  young 
men  more  especially,  is  apt  to  be  wanting — a  slowness  to  condemn.  A, 
maa  must  now  learn,  by  experience,  what  once  came  almost  by  nature  to 
tlioee  who  had  any  faculty  of  seeing ;  to  look  upon  all  things  with  a  bene« 
voleat,  but  upon  great  men  and  their  works  with  a  reverential  spint  i 
rather  to  aeek  in  them  for  what  he  may  learn  from  them,  than  for  oppor^ 
tunities  of  shewing  what  they  might  have  learned  from  him ;  to  give  such 
men  the  benefit  of  every  possibility  of  their' having  q)oken  with  a  rational 
meaning ;  not  easily  or  hastily  to  persuade  himself  that  men  like  Plate^ 
and  hocke,  and  Rousseau,  and  Bentham,  gave  themselves  a  world  of 
trouble  in  running  after  something  which  they  thought  was  a  reality, 
but  which  he  Mr.  A.  fi.  can  clearly  see  to  be  an  unsubstantial  phantom  ; 
to  exhaust  every  other  hypothesis,  before  supposing  himself  wiser  than 
they  ;  and  even  then  to  examine,  with  good  will  and  without  prct^udice«  \i 
their  error  do  not  contain  some  germ  of  truth ;  and  if  any  conclusion^, 
such,  as  a  philosopher  can  adopt,  may  even  yet  be  built  upon  the  founda^ 
ikon  on  which  they,  it  may  be,  have  reared  nothing  but  an  edifice  of 
■and. 

Such  men  are  not  refuted  because  they  are  convicted  of  using  wordp 
eecasionally  with  no  very  definite  meaning,  or  even  of  founding  an^ 
argument  upon  an  ambiguity*  The  substance  of  correct  reasoning  maj^ 
still  be  there,  although  there  be  a  deficiency  in  the  forms.  A  vague 
term,  which  they  may  never  have  given  themselves  the  trouble  to  defiue^ 
may  yet,  on  each  particular  occasion,  have  excited  in  their  minds  pre-i 
eisely  the  ideas  it  should  excite.  The  leading  word  in  an  argument 
may  be  ambiguous ;  but  between  its  two  meanings  there  is  often  a  seoret 
link  of  connexion,  unobserved  by  the  critic  but  felt  by  the  author,  though 
perhaps  he  may  not  have  given  himself  a  strictly  logical  account  of  it ;. 
and  the  conclusion  may  turn  not  upon  what  is  different  in  the  two 
meanings,  but  upon  what  they  have  in  common,  or  at  least  analogous. 

Until  logicians  know  these  things,  and  act  as  if  they  knew  them,  they 
must  not  expect  that  a  logician  and  a  captious  man  will  cease  to  be,  in 
cemmon  apprehension,  nearly  ^nimnymous.  How,  in  fact,  can  it  he 
^he/TwUm  In  the  mind  of  a  person,  who  knows  not  very  clearly  witat 
Idgic  ts,  bi^t  who  finds  that  he  can  in  no  way  give  utterance  to  his  con- 
viction without  infringing .  logical  rules,  whOe  he  is  conscious  all  the 
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time  that  the  real  founds  of  t^  eeimctien  bare  aet  been  teuched  in 
tbe  slightetl  degree  ? 

It  is  onl3r  in  a  very  qualifiad  aenee  tbat  tliea^  adMenitioiiB  ean  be 
appBed  to  Mr.  Lewis ;  but  there  are  so  few  ^lerems  of  eur  time  te  wiMn 
they  do  not  ai^ty  more  or  less,  (and  periiape  there  ha:re  been  bttt  Hm 
at  any  time,)  tiiat  we  are  not  surprised  to  fiad  them  eren  in  Us  case  l«r 
fmm  superfluoos.  It  remains  A>r  ua  te  estabHah  this  by  partioalar 
instances. 

Mr.  Lewis,  under  the  woird  right,  gives  a  definitkNi  of  legal  rigiits, 
and  then  lays  it  down  tbat  all  rights  wee  the  oreatures  of  law,  that  is, 
of  the  wiH  of  the  sovereign ;  that  the  sovereign  himself  has  no  riglits, 
nor  can  any  one  have  rights  as  against  the  sovereign ;  because,  beifig^ 
sovereign,  he  is  by  that  supposition  exempt  from  legal  obligation,  ix* 
l^^l  responsibility.  So  far,  so  good.  Mr.  Lewis  then  says,  that  to  call 
any  thing  n  right  which  cannot  be  enforeed  by  law,  is  aa  abuse  of  laiw 
guage.  We  answer, — ^Not  until  mankind  have  eonseated  te  be  bo«md  by 
Mr.  Lewis's  definition.  For  exam^e,  when  Dr,  Jehaaen  says  tkat  tf 
man  has  not  a  moral  ri^  te  think  as  he  pleases^  **  because  he  oogibt  te 
inform  himself,  and  think  justly,"  Mr.  Lewis  says  he  must  mean  ieya^ 
right ;  and  adds  other  observations,  proving  that  he  has  not  eve 
a  glimpse  of  Johnson's  drift.  Aga^  according  to  him,  whoever  i 
that  no  man  can  have  a  right  to  do  that  which  is  wnmg,  founds  an  i 
ment  upon  a  mere  ambiguity,  confounding  a  right  with  the  adjeetiw 
right :  and  this  ambiguity  is  '*  mischievous,  because  it  servee  aa  aa  ia^ 
dueement  to  error,  and  confounds  things  as  w^  as  words," 

Now,  we  contend  that  Mr.  Lewis  is  here  censuring  what  he  dees  «*^ 
thorougiily  understand,  and  that  the  use  of  l^e  word  rt^,  in  botii  thcoe 
eases,  is  as  good  logic  and  as  good  Englk^  as  his  own.  Right  is  tisv 
eorrelative  of  duty,  or  obiigation  ;  and  (with  some  limitalaeaa)  is  irt»tnr 
tensive  with  those  terms.  Whatever  any  man  is  under  an  eUigatioa  te 
give  you,  or  to  do  for  you,  to  that  you  have  a  right.  There  are  legal 
obligations,  and  there  are  consequently  legal  rights.  There  are  alaa 
moral  obligations ;  and  ho  one,  that  we  know  of  considers  this  phraaa 
an  abuse  of  language,  or  proposes  that  it  shovild  be  diq^ttised  with.  If 
aeems,  ther^ore,  but  an  adherence  to  the  established  usage  of  oihp  hmu 
guage,  to  speak  of  moral  rights ;  which  stand  in  the  same  relation  te 
moral  obligations  as  legal  rights  do  to  legal  obligations*  All  that. is 
necessary  is  to  settle  distinctly  with  ourselves,  and  make  it  intelligible 
to  those  whom  we  are  addressing,  which  kind  of  rights  it  is  timt  wwaieaB  ; 
If  we  fail  in  which,  we  become  justly  liable  to  Mr.  Lewis's  censure.  ■  It 
has  not  totally  escaped  Mr,  Lewis  that  there  may  be  some  meanings  in 
the  phrase,  moral  rights ;  but  he  has,  by  no  means,  correctly  iiit  tin* 
meaning.  He  expounds  it  thus, — ^'olahns  recommended  by  views  of 
justiee  or  public  policy ;"  the  sort  of  daim  a  man  may  be  said  to  lianrti 
to  anything  which  you  think  it  desirable  that  he  riiould  poswiiu.  hf^ 
auch  thing.  No  man  in  his  sound  senses  oonsidera  himself  to  be  wi^ayrf 
every  time  he  does  not  get  what  he  desires ;  every  man  distiogaiBiiaa 
between  what  he  thinks  another  man  m&ratig  bound  to  do,  and  wiiat  te 
merely  wauid  like  to  see  iiim  do ;  between  what  is  monUy  crinanal, 
e  fit  subject  fbr  complaint  or  reproach,  and  what  excites  ealy  vegsafea^- 
and  h  wish  that  the  act  had  been  abstained  from.  No  system  nf  ineiai 
philosophy  or  metaphysics  that  we  ever  heard  of,  deniea  this  diatinetjoa  9 
though  several  have  undertaken  to  aceennt  for  it,  and  to  i^Hee  it  upon 
the  right  footing. 
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H  Ton  mmy  wsf  tkat  it  it  tli»  mmnl  iuty  of  mAjmiis  i&  ^hey  Mieir 
government^  yoa  tmj  also  «xpres«  thit  by  saying  that  govennbeBC  has  a  ' 
naial  r<f*#  to  tbaar  obadiencR.    if  yeu  nay  say  that  it  i«  ilie  Aordl 
dat)p  a€  aotarai|rM  to  gawwn  well,  or  ebe  to  iMieate^  yva  nay  ftay  tiiat' 
iiuhjecla  iiairo  a  ii|^t  to  bevefl  ^verned.    If  yon  may  l»y,  that  ft  i« 
RMsayf  wilpaWo  in  a  forenunent  to  attempt  to  rotain  ita  atitkoH^,  - 
iAWMtiaBjr  to  tli0  kMMnatioBi  of  ita  aubjeetB ;  yoa  may  aay^  that  the  peo|»Ie 
have  a  right  to  ehango  thai?  goremment.    All  this,  without  any  logical ' 
Iniiw—aiiy,  or  <«  abiue  of  langvage.^    We  ate  not  deftnding  ^Is  phra- 
ntaiagy  aa  tbe  beat  that  eui  be  raqdoyed ;  the  language  of  right  and  the 
lingiiagf  ef  dai}fy  mm  logleaUy  efuiralent^  and  the  latter  has^  in  numy ' 
r«qpaot%  the  advantage.    We  are  only  contending;  that^  whoever  na^s 
thft  word  rigM  shall  not  be  adjudged  gttUty  of  nonsenae,  until  it  has  been 
tried  whether  this  made  of  interpreting  his  meaning  will  make  it  vense. 
And  tina  we  complain  that  Mr.  Lewia  haa  not  done. 

To  ecq>laifi  what  we  meast  by  saying  tliat  almost  everything  which 
Mr.  liswia  sees  has  sometMng  lying  under  it  which  he  does  not  see,  we ' 
have  ntow  to  shew,  that,  in  Pitching  at  an  imaginary  ambiguity  near  ^e 
tiBfffaiwij  he  has  mused  the  deeper  and  less  obvious  ambiguities  by  which 
mnn  aacm  really  misied.    Two  of  these  we  shall  briefly  set  forth. 

flpenifiiig^  BMrally,  you  are  said  to  have  a  right  to  do  a  thing,  if  all  • 
persiHis  are  morally  bound  not  to  hinder  you  from  doing  it.    But,  in- 
aaother  sense,  to  have  a  right  to  do  a  thing,  is  the  opposite  of  ha^i^g  n^ 
rj^bt  to  dm  it, — ^viz.  of  being  under  a  moral  obligation  to  forbear  from' 
doii^  it.    In  this  sense,  to  say  that  you  have  a  right  to  do  a  thing, 
raaana  that  yoa  may  do. it  without  any  breadi  of  duty  en  your  part; 
thaft  «ther  pecaons  not  only  ought  not  to  hinder  you,  but  have  no  eause 
to  think  tiie  worse  of  you  for  doing  it.    This  is  a  perfectly  dietinot  pro^  > 
poflitioiL  from  the  preoeding.    The  ri§fht  which  you  have  by  virtue  Of  a 
daty  ioaombeiit  upon  other  personsi,  is  obviously  quite  a  different  thing 
fresn  a  rif^t  eonaisting  in  the  absence  of  any  duty  incumbent  upon  your^ 
self.    Yot  the  two  things  are  perpstuaUy  confounded.    Thus  a  man  win 
say  lie  haa  a  ri||^t  to  pubUi^  his  opinions ;  which  may  be  true  in  this' 
scnae,  that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  duty  in  any  other  person  to  inter, 
fete  and  prevent  the  publication : — but  he  assumes  thereupon,  that  in^ 
pnhiishing  has  opinions,  he  himself  violates  no  duty  ;  which  may  either 
be  tnie  or  false,  depending,  as  it  does,  upon  his  having  takon  due  pains 
to  aatisfy  himself  first,  that  the  crpinions  are  true,  fmd  next,  that  their 
pnblioation  in  thk  manner,  and  at  this  particular  juncture,  will  probably  ■ 
be  beneftdnl  to  the  interests  of  truth,  en  the  whole.    In  this  sense  of  the ' 
wttrd^  a.  man  has  no  W^tto  do  that  which  is  wrong,  though  it  may  often 
happen -tiiat  nobody  has  a  right  to  prevent  him  from  doing  it. 

llieaecoDd  amb^fvity  is  that  of  confounding  a  right,  of  any  kind,  with- 
a  vi|^  to  enforoe  that  right  by  resisting  or  punishing  a  vidbition  of  it^ 
Mem  will  say,  for  example,  that  they  have  a  right  to  a  good  government  }• 
whiah  in  undeniably  true,  it. being  the  moral  duty  of  their  governors  to 
govern  them  weU.  But  in  granting  this,  you  are  eupposed  to  harO' 
adasitt^  their  right  or  liberty  to  turn  out  their  governors,  and  perhaps 
to  pomrii  them,  for  having  failed  in  the  performance  of  this  duty; 
wln^  far  irsm  being  the  same  thing,  ia  by  no  means  universally  true, 
hot  depends  upon  an  immense  naoaiber  of  varying  circinn6ta»O0s>  and  is,- 
pdihap%  altogedier  the  knottiest  qnestion  in  praetiea)  ethics.  This 
fisaiple  inveJtvesioi^  the  ambiguities  which  we  have  mentionsd, 
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We  hftTd  dwelt  kmfer  on  tU«  one  topic  tlun  the  readnr  perhepe  will 
approre.    We  shell  pees  nMNre  slightly  over  the  reaieiader. 

Our  euthor  treats  with  unqualified  contempt  all  that  has  been  written 
by  Locke  and  others^  eoneeming  a  state  of  natnre  and  the  social  eonqpast. 
I|i  this  we  cannot  altogether  agree  with  him.  The  state  of  society  ooa. 
templated  by  Rousseau,  in  which  mankind  lived  together  without  gereni- 
ment,  may  never  have  existed,  and  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  it 
did  so  or  not.  The  question  is  not  whether  it  ever,  existed,  but  whetiier 
there  is  any  advantage  in  supposing  it  hypothetically  ;  as  we  amwrtfr  in 
argument  all  kinds  of  cases  which  never  occur,  in  order  to  iliusteate 
those  which  do.  All  discussions  respecting  a  state  oi  nature  are  inquiries 
what  morality  would  be  if  there  were  no  law.  This  is  the  real  sec^ie  of 
IfOcke's  Essay  on  Government,  rightly  understood :  whatever  ia  objec 
tionable  in  the  details  did  not  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  inquiry,  bat 
from  a  certain  wavering  and  obscurity  in  his  notion  of  the  grounda  ni 
morality  itself.  Nor  is  this  mode  of  viewing  the  subject,  we  conceive, 
without  its  advantages,  in  an  enlarged  view,  either  of  morality  or  law. 
Not  to  mention  that,  as  is  observed  by  Locke  himself,  all  independent 
governments,  in  relation  to  one  another,  are  actually  in  a  state  of  natere, 
subject  to  moral  duties  but  obeying  no  common  superior ;  so  that  the 
speculations  which  Mr.  Lewis  despises,  tend,  in  international  morality 
at  least,  to  a  direct  practical  application. 

£ven  the  social  compact,  (though  a  pure  fiction,  upon  whkh  no  Talid 
argument  can  consequently  be  founded,)  and  the  doctrine  connected  with 
it,  of  the  inalienable  and  imprescriptible  ri^ts  of  man,  had  this  good 
in  them,  that  they  were  suggested  by  a  sense,  that  the  power  of  the 
sovereign,  although,  of  course,  incapable  of  any  legal  limitation,  haa  a 
moral  limit,  since  a  government  ought  not  to  take  from  any  of  its  subjects 
more  than  it  gives.  Whatever  obligation  any  man  would  lie  under  in  a 
state  of  nature,  not  to  inflict  evil  upon  another  for  the  sake  (tf  good  to 
himself,  that  same  obligation  lies  upon  society  towards  every  one  of  its 
members.  If  he  ii\jure  or  molest  any  of  his  fellow-citizens,  the  conee- 
quences  of  whatever  they  may  be  obliged  to  do  in  self-defence,  must  hdk 
upon  himself ;  but  otherwise,  the  government  fails  of  its  duty,  if  on  any 
plea  of  doing  good  to  the  community  in  the  aggregate,  it  reduces  him  to 
such  a  state,  that  he  is  on  the  whole  a  loser  by  living  in  a  state  <^  gou 
vemment,  and  would  have  been  better  off  if  it  did  not  exist.  This  is 
the  truth  which  was  dimly  shadowed  forth,  in  howsoever  rude  and  ub. 
skilful  a  manner,  in  the  theories  of  the  social  compact  and  of  the  rights 
of  man.  It  was  felt,  that  a  man's  voluntary  consent  to  live  under  a 
government,  was  the  surest  proof  he  could  give  of  his  feeling  it  to  be 
beneficial  to  him ;  and  so  great  was  the  importance  attached  to  this  aort 
of  assurance,  that  where  an  express  consent  was  out  of  the  question, 
some  circumstance  was  fixed  upon,  from  whidi,  by  stretching  a  few  points, 
a  consent  might  be  presumed.  But  the  test  is  real,  where,  as  in  imper- 
fectly settled  countries,  the  forest  is  open  to  the  man  who  is  not  eon. 
tented  with  his  lot. 

Notwithstanding  the  length  to  which  our  remarks  have  extended,  we 
cannot  overlook  one  or  two  passages,  less  remarkaUe  for  their  import- 
ance, than  as  prooft  of  the  haste  with  which  Mr.  Lewis  must  have  eoc 
amined  the  authors  and  even  the  passages  he  has  criticised. 

Thus,  where  Mr.  Bentham  recommends  natural  procedure  in  the  ad^ 
ministration  of  justice,  in  opposition  to  technical^  Mr.  Lewis  oheerves, 
that  as  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  any  mode  of  judicial  procedure 
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-ihaiild  1«  ySt  to  the  diBcretran  of  tbr  judge  guided  bjr  &»  ndiA,  the 
word  naturai,  In  tfais  cage,  **  teems  to  be  a  rmgme  tend  of  praise,  signify. 
kig  thai  eyatem  whldi,  to  tiie  writer,  seems  most  expedient/'  It  shews 
iHrt  little  loHmiedge  of  Mr«  BendMrni's  habits  of  mind;  to  aoeotmt  in  this 
wmj,  ef  all  others,  for  any  phraseology  he  vuif  think  proper  to  adopt. 
The  fact  is,  as  has  l>een  explained  a  hundred  times  by  Mr.  -  Bentham 
himsetf^^-^hat  by  natural  procedure,  he  means  what  he  also  caMs  dames. 
He  procedure;  vie.  the  simjde  and  direct  mode  of  getting  at-  the  troth 
wUA  suggests  itself  fkOuraUy, — ^that  is,  readily  and  inviuriably,  to  all 
men  who  are  inquiring  in  good  earnest  into  any  matter  which,  -happening 
to  concern  ikemselifes,  they  are  really  desirous  to  ascertain.  Tlrat  lihe 
te^n^cal  methods  of  our  own,  and  all  other  systems  of  law,  are  bad 
to  proportion  as  they  deviate  from  this,  is  what  Mr.  Bentham  affirms, 
and,  we  will  add,  proves. 

Again,  when  MV.  Mill  speaks  of  the  corruptive  operation  of  what  are 

called  the  advantages  of  fdrtune,  Mr.  Lewis  comments  upon  the  strange. 

fiess  of  this  sentiment  from  the  writer  of  a  treatise  on  Political  Eeono- 

my  ;  that  is,- on  the  production  and  accumulation  of  wealth  ;  and  hints, 

'  that  the  work  in  question  must  have  been  composed  with  an  object  simi. 

•  lar  to  that  of  a  treatise  on  poisons.  Did  it  never  occur  to  Mr.  Lewis, 
that  Mr.  MilFs  meaning  might  be,  not  that  a  people  are  corrupted  hy 
the  amount  of  the  wealth  which  they  possess  in  the  aggregate,  but  that 
the  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  it  have  a  tendency  to  corrupt 
those  who  obtain  the  lai^e  masses,  especially  when  these  come  to  them 
by  descent,  and  not  by  merit,  or  any  kind  of  exertioh  eniployed  in  earn, 
tug  them  ? 

To  add  one  instance  more,  Mr.  Lewis  falls  foul  of  the  often  quoted 
sentence  of  Tacitus,  ^'  that  the  most  degenerate  states  have  the  greatest 
number  of  laws ;  in  corruptissimd  republicd  plurima  leges  ;  a  position 
not  only  not  true,  but  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth,  as  the  effect  of  the 
progress  cf  civilization  is  to  multiply  enactments,  in  order  to  suit  the 
extended  relations,  and  the  more  refined  and  diversified  forms  of  pro- 
perty, introduced  by  the  improvement  of  society."  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  scho. 
lar,  and  understands  the  words  of  Tacitus,  but,  in  this  case,  it  is  clear, 
he  tias  not  understood  the  ideas.  He  has  committed  what  he  himself 
would  call  an  ignoratio  elenchi.  By  a  corrupt  society,  Tacitus  (we  will 
take  upon  ourselves  to  assert)  did  not  mean  a  rude  society.  The  au. 
thor  was  speaking  of  the  decline  of  a  nation's  morality,  and  the  critic 
talks  to  you  of  the  improvement  of  its  industry.  Tacitus  meant,  that, 
in  the  most  immoral  society,  there  is  the  most  frequent  occasion  for  the 
interposition  of  the  legislator  ;  and  we  venture  to  agree  with  him, 
thinking  it  very  clear,  that  the  less  you  are  able  to  rely  upon  conscience 
and  opinion,  the  more  you  are  obliged  to  do  by  means  of  the  law — • 
a  truth  which  is  not  only  not  the  opposite  of  Mr.  Lewis's  position, 

^  but  stands  in  no  logical  relation  to  it  at  all,  more  than  to  the  binomial 
theorem. 

.  ^  These  are  the  blemishes  of  Mr.  Lewis's  work.  Yet  they  do  not  in- 
duce us  to  qualify  our  high  opinion^  both  of  the  book  and  of  its  author. 
it  is  an  aWe,  ana  a  useful  publication ;  only,  it  is  not  9  suflicient  disser- 
tation on  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  leading  political  terms. 
, ,  We  have  often  thought,  that  a  really  philosophical  Treatise  on  the 
Ambiguities  of  the  Moral  Sciences  would  be  one -of  the  most  valuable 

,  scienti^c  contributions  which  a  man  of  first-rate  intellectual  ability  could 
confer  upon  his  age,  and  upon  posterity.     But  it  would  not  be  so  much 
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a  book  of  criticUm  as  of  inquiry.  Iti  main  end  would  be,  not  to  set 
people  right  in  their  use  of  words,  which  you  never  can  be  qualified  to  do, 
so  long  as  tiieir  thoughts,  on  the  subject  treated  of,  are  in  any  way  dif- 
ferent from  yours ;  but  to  get  at  tJieir  thoughts  through  their  words, 
and  to  see  what  sort  of  a  view  of  truth  can  be  got,  by  looking  at  it  in 
their  way.  It  would  then  be  seen,  how  multifarious  are  the  properties 
and  distinctions  to  be  marked,  and  how  few  the  words  to  mark  them 
with,  so  that  one  word  is  sometimes  all  we  have  to  denote  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent ideas,  and  that  men  go  wrong  less  often  than  Mr.  Lew^  sup- 
poses, from  using  a  word  in  many  senses,  but  more  frequently  from 
using  it  only  in  one,  the  distinctions  which  it  serves  to  mark  in  its*other 
acceptations  not  being  adverted  to  at  all.  Such  a  book  would  enable  all 
kinds  of  thinkers,  who  are  now  at  daggers-drawn,  because  they  are 
speaking  di£ferent  dialects  and  know  it  not,  to  understand  one  another, 
and  to  perceive  that,  with  the  proper  explanations,  their  doctrines  are 
reconcilable ;  and  would  unite  all  the  exclusive  and  one-sided  systemSi 
BO  long  the  bane  of  true  philosophy,  by  placing  before  each  man  a  more 
comprehensive  view,  in  which  the  whole  of  what  is  affirmative  in  his 
own  view  would  be  included. 

This  is  the  larger  and  nobler  design  which  Mr.  Lewis  should  set  be- 
fore himself,  and  which,  we  believe,  his  abilities  to  be  equal  to,  did  he 
but  feel  that  this  is  the  only  task  worthy  of  them.  He  might  thus  con- 
tribute a  large  part  to  what  is  probably  destined  to  be  the  great  philo- 
sophical achievement  of  the  era,  of  which  many  signs  already  announce 
the  commencement ;  viz.  to  unite  all  half-truths,  which  have  been  flirt- 
ing against  one  another  ever  since  the  creation,  and  blend  them  in  one 
harmonious  whole. 


SLAVONIAN  POETRY.^ 


The  Slavonian  race  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  eastern 
Europe,  and  the  Slavonian  tongue  is  still  the  prevailing  language  thrDogh- 
out  the  extensive  region,  extending  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  ts 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Euxine  and  the  Ural 
Mountains.  Little,  we  fear,  is  yet  known  of  this  people,  or  its  simplf 
and  touching  literature,  notwithstanding  the  attention  which  has,  ixim 
time  to  time,  been  excited  by  some  of  its  tribes,-^by  the  wrongs  and 
sufferings  of  Poland,  by  the  unwieldy  and  ilLeemented  power  of  Bussia* 
That  spirit  of  univeroal  philanthropy  which  has  driven  Dr.  Bowring 
through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  every  where  discovenng,  with  a  p^ 


•  Cheskian  Andiolofy ;  being  a  Hiitory  of  the  PiMtical  Lkemtem  of  Bokenia, 
with  Translated  Specimena.    By  John  Bowring.    London  ;  L89S. 

Serrian  Popular  Poetry ;  tranalated  by  John  Bowring.    London :  1327. 

Specimens  of  the  Polish  Poets ;  with  Notes  and  Obaenrations  on  the  Literatuve  of 
Poland.     By  John  Bowring.     London :  1827. 

Specimens  of  OielUMian  Poets.  Tianslated  by  John  Bowring;  with  Prtliauaary 
Remaiks  and  Biographical  Notices.     Second  Edliiion.     London  t  IWl. 

Poetry  of  the  Magyars  ;  preceded  by  a  Sketch  of  the  Language  and  UtetatiAlv  of 
Hungary.     By  John  Bowring.     London:  1830. 
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ruliar  and  delicate  taot^  what  is  truly  nohle  and  beautiful  in  human  na. 
iure^  under  however  rude  an  exterior  it  might  be  concealsd,  joined  to 
his  unwearied  industry^  have  enabled  us  to  indicate  this  rich  vein  of 
poetry  and  romance  to  the  English  reader. 

It  is  difficult  ^'  to  delve  the  Slavonians  to  the  root ;"  a  fact,  indeed, 
which  may  be  predicated  of  every  nation  under  the  sun.  The  names  by 
which  their  larger  re-unions  fire  at  present  known  are, — Russians, 
Lithuanians,  Poles,  Silesians,  Bohemians,  Moravians,  Croats,  Servians, 
and  Wallachians.  Each  of  these  nations  seem  to  have  been  formed  by 
the  coalition,  voluntary  or  by  conquest,  of  certain  tribes  of  the  same 
race.  The  names  of  the  primeval  septs  throw  little  light  upon  their 
early  history,  and  the  varieties  of  dialect  still  less  The  Servian  dialect 
a{^roache6  more  nearly  to  the  Russian,  than  to  the  Bohemian  or  Polish, 
although  the  two  nations  speaking  the  latter  are,  in  fact,  situated  be- 
twixt the  other  two. 

The  portion  of  Europe  inhabited  by  Slavonians  was  formerly  much 
more  extensive  than  at  present.  Towards  the  nortluwest,  their  ter- 
ritory spread  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  occupying  the  whole  of 
Pevnerania.  In  the  south,  they  were,  at  one  time,  masters  of  Roumelia 
aad  the  Morea.  Their  ascendancy  is  yet  to  be  traced  in  the  Greek  dia- 
lect of  Constantinople ;  the  accentuation  of  which  is  Slavonian,  although 
the  words  (perhaps  even  the  vowel-soimds  and  consonants)  are  Hellenic. 
The  names  of  many  places  in  the  Morea  are  the  same  that  we  find  at  this 
day  around  Moscow,  and  in  Pomerania.  In  the  eighth  century,  the  line 
of  country  extending  from  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia  to  Cape  Taenarus 
was  known  by  the  appellation  2»a«/3im.  The  popular  songs  of  the 
Morea  are,  upon  the  whole,  more  deeply  tinged  with  Slavonian  than  with 
Grecian  superstitions. 

Nor  was  it  for  extent  of  territory  alone  that  the  nations  of  the  Slavo- 
nic race  were  distinguished.  Their  courage  and  endurance  were  well 
tried  against  the  Saxon,  in  the  mountain  defiles  between  Bohemia  and 
Lnsatia.  When  we  explored,  in  1825^  the  wild  and  beautiful  tract  of 
mountain  scenery,  l]ring  on  both  sides  of  the  Elbe,  between  Dresden  and 
Toplit2,  we  found  every  glen  swarming  with  legends  of  old  Bohemian 
warriors.  And  well  did  the  gloomy,  narrow,  labyrinthine  valleys,  at  times 
interspersed  with  some  spot  of  rare  and  sunny  beauty ;  and .  well  did 
their  yet  gloomier  designations,  harmonize  with  the  traditions  of  a  nation 
slowly  and  sullenly  retiring  from  the  fields  cultivated  by  their  forefathers 
-»<ever  and  anon  galled  by  anger  and  shame,  to  turn  round  and  dash 
once  more  into  the  enemy's  ranks.  The  resistance  offered  to  the  Osman,- 
lee  on  the  pine-clad  Balkan  was  equidly  resolute  and  chivalrous. 

This  instinctive  bravery  is,  however,  common  to  all  the  hum^*race. 
There  are  no  cowards  but  what  are  such  from  want  of  practice.  The  Sla- 
vonians had  n<^ler  virtues  to  distinguish  them.  Few  are  ignorant  of  the 
long  contest  for  ascendancy  between  the  Russian  and  Polish  nations.  The 
character  evinced  by  each  during  the  struggle,  deeply  tarnished  tiiough  it 
be  with  tiie  errors  and  vices  of  humanity,  has  much  that  commands  our 
respect.  The  tameless  freedom  of  the  Polish  spirit,  although  it  did  at 
times  degenerate  into  oppression  of  the  weak,  compensates  to  the  feelings, 
if  not  to  the  understanding,  the  turbulent  and  anarchical  tendency  of 
the  nation's  institutwiis  and  temper.  The  susceptibility  shewn  by  the 
Russians  of  being  drilled  into  any  thing,  is  a  happy  predisposition  of  yet 
slambefing  faculties,  which  await  but  the  animation  of  a  free  spirit  to 
start  up  into  a  mighty  nation.    The  limbs  are  arranged  in  seemly  order 
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and  fair  proportion ;  and  whenever  God  pleages  to  breathe  his  breath 
into  its  nostrils^  His  image  will  start  into  existence,  mirroring  its  Creator 
in  deportment  as  well  as  form. 

The  name  of  Moravia  is  indissolubly  united  with  one  of  the  gentlest 
and  purest  emanations  of  the  Christian  spirit  that  has  been  witnessed  in 
these  latter  times.  The  Moravian  brothers  have  eminently  distinguished 
themselves  by  simplicity  and  gentleness.  They  have  squared  their  lives 
to  that  rule  of  surpassing  love,  which,  shrinking  from  the  infliction  of 
pain  upon  a  worm,  is  yet  capable  of  braving  every  danger  in  the  dis- 
charge  of  duty.  On  the  snowy  wastes  of  Greenland,  on  the  far  and  fro- 
zen  Labrador,  do  we  find  these  men  unremittingly  busied  In  disseminat- 
ing the  true  religion ;  opposing  to  the  most  savage  adversaries  no  other 
defence  than  that  deep  brotherly  love  which  suffers  uncomplainingly,  and 
at  times  unnerves  even  ferocity  by  its  contagious  influence. 

But  the  proudest  page  of  Slavonian  history  is  that  which  speaks  of  Bohe- 
mia.  The  voice  which  Wycliffe  raised  amid  the  silence  and  solitude  of  be- 
nighted Europe,  was  first  echoed  back  in  Prague.  The  martyr  Huss  shook 
the  papal  ascendancy  to  its  centre  in  his  native  countr)'.  It  was  the  exiles 
from  Prague  who,  a  full  century  later,  first  broiight  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  to  Leipzig ;  for  even  Luther,  who  had  already  commenced  his 
labours,  was,  at  that  time,  so  little  awakened  to  a  fidl  sense  of  the  impor. 
tance  of  his  mission,  that  he  entered  a  formal  protest  against  his  being 
supposed  to  partake  of  the  heretical  doctrines  of  the  Bohemians.  It  was  in 
Prague,  next  after  Switzerland  and  Holland,  that  the  world  was  shewn  in 
what  spirit  the  attempt  of  a  tyrant  to  trample  on  a  nation's  laws  and  im- 
munities, ought  to  be  encountered.  Towards  the  close  of  the  16th  century, 
the  Emperor  Rudolph  was  obliged  to  affix  his  signature  to  a  justification 
of  the  armed  opposition  of  the  Bohemians  to  his  unconstitutional  decrees. 
In  1618*his  successor  endeavoured  to  trample  down  this  charter.  The 
provincial  delegates  assembled  at  Prague,  irritated  by  the  rude  insolence 
of  the  imperial  messengers,  coolly  tossed  them  out  of  the  castle  window. 
The  rest  of  Europe  expressed  astonishment  at  such  a  bold  step.  The 
Bohemians  replied,  that  the  only  thing  astonishing  in  the  matter  was  the 
escape  of  the  messengers  with  their  necks  unbroken,  after  falling  tro&n 
fiuch  a  height.  Nor  was  it  in  the  council  hall  alone  that  the  Bohemians 
acted  thus  boldly ;  for  two  hundred  years  did  they  keep  the  field,  in 
defence  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties,  until,  deserted  and  betrayed 
both  by  leaders  and  allies,  they  were  overpowered  by  superior  numbers. 

At  the  present  time  a  dimness  seems  to  have  come  over  the  star  of 
Slavonia.  Russia  has  abandoned  her  energies  to  the  contrc^  and  direc 
tion  of  a  despot,  and  has  thus  been  enabled,  not  to  achieve  happiness  for 
herself,  but  to  destroy  that  of  others.  Poland  and  Lithuania  have  been, 
again  and  again,  overthrown  in  their  struggles  to  attain  national  inde- 
pendence. Bohemia  and  Moravia  have  become  the  bom  thralls  and  heri- 
tage of  the  stranger.  Servia,  Croatia,  and  the  other  Slavonian  pro- 
vinces extending  along  the  Turkish,  Austrian,  and  Russian  frontiers, 
the  scenes  of  incessant  wars,  have  been  left  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
abandoned  to  the  demoralising  habitudes  of  plunder  and  bloodshed.  But 
to  the  believer  in  the  imperishable  nature  of  the  human  mind,  this  mass 
of  seeming  corruption  presents  but  the  aspect  of  a  fermentation  into  new 
and  purer  life.  The  Creator  has  left  nations  as  well  as  men  to  acquire 
experience  by  the  sufferings  their  own  errors  bring  upon  them.  Mutual 
4;alamity  teaches  in  time  mutual  forbearance ;  and  the  unavailing  pomp 
and  parade  of  military  despotism  works  its  own  overthrow.     Literature 
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is  working  its  way  silently  but  rapidly  amongst  these  distant  nations. 
Dr.  Bowring's  versions  of  their  modem  poets  evince  fine  taste  and  a 
generous  spirit ;  and  we  know,  from  personal  observation,  that  the  other 
departments  of  human  knowledge  are  sedulously  cultivated  in  many  a 
little  Goshen  scattered  over  the  benighted  expanse  of  Slavonia.  It  is  to 
the  working  of  this  vital  principle  that  we  look  ultimately  for  the  libe- 
ration of  Bohemia  and  Poland  ;  nay,  of  Russia,  (for  a  mere  conquering 
nation  is  always  itself  the  veriest  slave.)  It  is  to  this  that  we  look  for 
the  elevation  of  the  ruder  tribes  in  the  scale  of  humanity ;  and  from  our 
hearts  do  we  thank  Dr.  Bowring  for  bringing  home  to  us,  in  so  pleasing 
a  shape,  so  pleasing  a  truth. 

From  these  considerations  we  turn  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  to  the 
snatches  of  popular  and  traditional  poetry  sprinkled  through  the  volumes 
now  before  us.  One  character  pervades  them  all,  speaking  as  forcibly  to 
the  common  origin  of  the  different  nations  as  even  their  kindred  dialects. 
The  district  of  Servia,  to  which  European  civilization  can,  even  at  this 
day,  scarcely  be  said  to  have  extended,  yields  the  richest  harvest  of  abo- 
riginal song.  The  Bohemian  language,  including  the  subordinate  dialect 
spoken  in  Moravia  and  along  the  Carpathian  range,  is  next  in  fertility. 
The  Poles  and  Russians  seem  to  have  preserved  fewest  of  those  cradle 
songs  of  infant  civilization.  Is  this  owing  to  their  state  revolutions,  or 
the  want  of  a  zealous  antiquary  ?  In  Lithuania  we  know  there  yet  exists 
a  large  body  of  traditionary  song,  and  we  invite  our  translator's  atten. 
tion  to  it. 

Dr.  Bowring's  beautiful  description  of  Servian  poetry  will  apply  to 
that  of  all  the  kindred  nations.  '^  How  so  much  of  beautiful  anony- 
mous poetry  should  have  been  created  in  so  perfect  a  form,  is  a  subject 
well  worthy  of  inquiry.  Among  a  people  who  look  to  music  and  song  a« 
»  source  of  enjoyment,  the  habit  of  improvisation  grows  up  impercepti- 
bly, and  engages  all  the  fertilities  of  imagination  in  its  exercise.  'Tho^ 
thought  which  first  finds  vent  in  a  poetical  form,  if  worth  preservation, 
w  polished  and  perfected  as  it  passes  from  lip  to  lip,  till  it  receives  the 
stamp  of  popular  {^proval,  and  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  national  posses- 
sion. There  is  no  text-book,  no  authentic  record,  to  which  it  can  bo 
referred,  whose  authority  should  interfere  with  its  improvement.  The 
poetry  of  a  people  is  common  inheritance,  which  one  generation  trans- 
fers, sanctioned  and  amended,  to  another."  Songs,  in  short,  are  thought, 
over  which  the  national  mind  has  brooded,  as, 

**  Over  her  own  sweet  voice  the  wood-dove  broods.** 

They  will  be  more  monotonous,  or  in  greater  diversity,  in  proportion  to 
the  simplicity  or  complexity  of  the  national  institutions  ;  and,  according 
to  the  progress  of  the  national  refinement,  they  will  exhibit  delicate  sen- 
timent, or  rude  heartiness,  or  that  vulgarity  which  creeps  like  a  thick 
^rf  over  a  portion  of  every  half-enlightened  community.  To  these- 
mfluences  are  attributable  the  diversity  of  tone  in  Bohemian  and  Ser- 
bian song, — the  original  materials  are  the  same ;  even  the  form  is  the 
f****®'  One  figure  of  speech  pervades  them  all,  to  which  we  do  not  well 
know  how  to  give  a  name.  In  the  Servian  anthology  we  find  it  in  the 
commencement  of  the  "  Step-Sisters :" 

Near  each  other  grew  two  verdant  larches, 
And,  between,  a  high  and  slender  fir-tree  : 
Not  two  larches  were  they—  not  two  larchos  ; 
Thev  were  brothers'  children  of  one  mother. 
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Again,  In  the  "  Farewell  :*' 

Full  of  wine,  white  branches  of  the  Tine-trets, 
To  white  Buda*8  fortress  white  had  clung  tben^ 
No  I  it  was  no  vine-tree  white  and  pregnant ; 
No  I  it  was  a  pair  of  fiiithf^l  lowers 
Prom  their  early  yovth  betrothed  together. 

In  like  manner  in  a  Bohemian  legend : 

A  youth  speeds  o*er  the  mountain's  top— 
Alas  that  youth  no  mountain  cro88*d  : 
A  foe — a  fierce  and  savage  foe-^ 
His  frown  of  darkness  round  him  Cast,  &c 

Thu9^  even  in  the  body  of  poetry,  which,  next  after  the  Greenland  flongs 
is  the  simplest  that  has  come  under  our  observation,  we  find  an  artificial 
arrangement  of  ideas,  frequently  recurring,  calculated  to  startle,  to 
awaken,  and  keep  alive  the  attention.  It  belongs  to  the  same  class  of 
literary  resources  with  the  epigrammatic  conceit,  and  the  hurrying  "  in 
ipedias  res  "  of  the  epic.  The  paucity  of  such  forms,  and  their  frequent 
repetition,  is  always  a  guarantee  of  antiquity  in  a  poem. 

In  Bohemia  the  early  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  a 
permanent  form  of  government,  has  so  completely  obliterated  the  early 
national  superstition,  that  only  the  most  shadowy  and  evanescent  traces 
remain.    The  Servian,  who,  betwixt  Mahommedanism  and  Christianity, 

Hangs  as  even 
As  doth  Medina's  tomb  *twixt  Earth  and  Heaven, 

has  retained  a  deeper  impression  of  the  belief  of  his  fathers.  We  adopt 
here  the  words  of  Bowring.  "  Over  all  is  spread  the  influence  of  a  remark- 
able and  no  doubt  antique  mythology.  An  omnipresent  spirit,  airy  and 
fanciful,  making  its  dwelling  in  solitudes — ruling  over  mountains  and 
forests — a  being  called  the  Vila  is  heard  to  issue  its  irresistible  mandates, 
and  pour  forth  its  prophetic  inspiration  :  sometimes  in  a  form  of  female 
beauty,  sometimes  a  wilder  Diana— now  a  goddess  gathering  and  dis- 
persing the  clouds,  and  now  an  owl  among  ruins  and  ivy.  The  Vila, 
always  capricious  and  often  malevolent,  is  a  most  important  actor  in  all 
the  popular  poetry  of  Servia.  The  Triea  Pohniea  is  sacred  to  her.  She 
is  equally  renowned  for  the  beauty  of  her  person  and  the  swiftness  of 
her  step : — '  Fair  as  the  mountain  Vila,'  is  the  highest  compliment  to  a 
Servian  lady,  '^wift  as  the  Vila,'  is  the  most  eloquent  eidogium  on  a 
Servian  stecfd,"  All  memory  of  this  wayward  being,  "  sparkling  at  once  in 
beauty  and  destruction,"  seems  to  have  ceased  to  haunt  the  Bohemians, 
Russians,  and  Poles,  although  some  careful  enquirer  may  yet  discover 
her  lingering  among  the  Carpathian  steeps,  or  skimming  across  the 
deserts  of  the  Ukraine. 

Faint  traces  of  some  superstition  connected  with  fountains  and  rivers 
are  visible  in  the  poetry  of  all  the  Slavonian  nations,  but  so  disjointed, 
that  its  real  character  cannot  even  be  guessed  at.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  these  traces  is  in  the  Servian 

SMILIA. 

Sweet  Smilia  fiowers  did  SmiUa  pull, 
Her  sleevelets  and  her  bosom  Aill ; 
By  the  cool  stream  she  gathered  them. 
Arid  twined  her  many  a  diadem— 
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A  diadem  of  flowery  wrea^  :— 

One  round  her  brows  its  fimgrance  breatbei, 

One  to  her  boeom  firiend  she  throws ; 

The  other  where  the  streamlet  flows 

She  flings,  and  says  in  gentlest  tone — 

«  Swim  on,  thou  odorous  wreath  1  swim  on« 

Swim  to  my  Juris*  home,  and  there 

O  whisper  in  his  mother's  ear  : 

Say,  wilt  thou  not  thy  Juris  wed  ? 

Then  give  him  not  a  widow's  bed, 

But  some  sweet  maiden  young  and  fiiir.*' 

A  Bohemian  song  of  the  sixteenth  century  touches  the  same  string. 

The  Hght  breese  is  blowing 
Annmd  the  King's  forest : 
The  maiden  is  hasting. 
She  hastes  to  the  stream ; 
She  scoops  with  her  bucket 
The  ft^h  flowing  waters  : 
But  look  to  the  maiden — 
The  stream  bears  a  nosegay, 
A  nosegay  of  fragrance, 
Of  Tiolets  and  roses  : 
The  maiden  outstretches 
Her  hand  to  obtain  it — 
She  fitUa-^Ahl  die  falls  in 
The  cold  running  water. 
O I  had  I  but  known  it. 
Thou  beautiful  nosegay  I 
But  known  on  the  borders 
Who  phmted  ^y  beauties, 
In  fiuth  I  would  give  him 
A  ring  of  pure  gold. 

The  following,  also  Bohemian,  is  more  explicit : 

O'erpower'd  with  weariness,  I  slept 

Within  the  oaken  groye-^ 
taA  near  me  grew,  as  nM>ming  woke, 

A  rosemary  tree  above. 

I  gathered  many  a  rosemary  braneh, 

And  twined  them  in  a  wreath, 
And  threw  it  in  the  flowing  stnam, 

The  fresh  cool  stream  bc^ieath ; 

And  said,  whoe'er  this  wreath  shall  see. 

And  save  it  £rom  the  tide, 
That  maiden  shall  my  mistress  be. 

That  maiden  be  my  bride. 

And  momiiig  came — and  many  a  maid 

lUr  ptteher  wont  to  fill ; 
They  wateh'd  the  Verdaat  rosemary  Wrea^ 

Thst  floated  on  the  rill. 

Lodmilla  saw  the  flowen^  and  stfttoh'd 

Her  han4  to  graq»  the  wrsaAy— 
Poor  dove  she  wHl — ^the  stream  roU'd  on, 

Twas  lUence  all  and  death. 

•  •  «  • 

Thn.  lat  ma  moiira  and  ktjne  weep, 

And  to  her  grare  Til  go, 
,  And  Aere  ecetnal  wafches  keep 

CommuniBg  with  my  wt»e. 
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And  then  my  eyes  shall  shed  diu'k  tears. 

Till  they  are  closed  in  death. 
And  time  shall  hang  upon  my  bier 

That  fatal  rosemary  wreath. 

The  same  idea  occurs  in  a  very  old  song,  which  exists  only  in  the 
Slavonico-Polish  as  spoken  in  Volhynia. 

THE  THREE  F0VKTAIK8. 

There  are  three  stars  In  the  heaven*8  blue  deep, 
And  brightly  they  shine  though  silently  ; 
On  the  plain  three  silrer  fountains  leap. 
And  there  stood  beside  them  ladies  three, — 
A  wife,  a  widow,  a  virgin  maid ; 
And  thus  to  the  rippling  streams  they  said. 

The  wife  hung  over  the  fount,  and  there 
Pour*d  from  her  hand  its  waters  clear. 

*'  Wave  of  the  fountain  counsel  me  *. 
Do  I  a  hiuband*s  love  possess  ? 
Will  fondness  and  fidelity 
Bring  me  the  flower  of  happiness  ?** 

<<  O  yesl  while  in  Virtue*s  path  thou  art. 
Bliss  shall  thine  and  thy  husband*8  be : 
Should  thy  faith  wax  cold,  and  be  false  thy  heart. 
Thine  shall  be  shame  and  misery.** 

Lonely  and  gloomy  the  widow  stood, 

And  mingled  her  tears  with  the  gushing  flood. 

*<  Sorrow  is  mine  1  for  what  dark  deed 
Am  I  forced  to  wander  alone  below ; 
Has  God,  to  punish  my  sins,  decreed 
That  mine  should  be  helpless,  hopeless  woe  ?** 

"  Rise,  widow,  rise  with  dawn  of  day. 
Dry  up  thy  tears  and  thy  woes  forget. 
And  pray  to  the  River-God,* — humbly  pray. 
And  he  shall  give  thee  a  husband  yet.** 

At  the  neighbouring  fountain  sighed  the  maid. 
And  she  took  a  wreath  of  flowers  from  her  head. 

"  The  streams  flow  on,  and  the  wild-winds  sweep, — 

River-God  I  give  me  a  husband  soon ; 

Clung  to  his  bosom  let  me  sleep. 

And  mine  be  the  bright  and  blessed  boon.** 

*'  Fling  not  thy  wreath  in  the  stream,  fair  maid ! 
A  noble  youth  shall  be  given  to  thee ; 
Soon  thou  shalt  marriage  garlands  braid, 
And  many  the  days  of  thy  joy  shall  be.** 

Of  all  the  modes  of  divination  recorded  in  history  or  tradition,  this 
is  the  most  pure  and  beautiful — ^the  fresh  flowers  floating  down  the 
unsullied  stream,  forming  a  possible  link  between  two  young  hearts, 
each  overflowing  with  love  and  yearning  for  an  object.  The  interest 
becomes  deepened,  where  the  object  has  already  been  selected,  and  the 
mystic  chaplet  is  followed  with  tearful  eyes  and  a  throbbing  bosom,  lest 
the  stream  should  bear  it  to  an  unwelcome  destination.  The  danger 
that  lies  in  being  over.bold,  and  daring  to  question  futurity,  seems  to 


«  The  origiaal  word  U  Bog,  which  mesns  at  the  same  tbne  god  and  rircr.    The  river  Bog  was  wor- 
•hipped  by  the  ancient  Slaronians,  and  still  retains  iu  taored  name. 
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be  hinted  at  in  the  fatal  oc»nsequence8  of  attempting  to  grasp  at  the 
wreath.  This  pretty  superstition  seems  to  have  been  the  fairest^  as  it 
has  proved  the  longest-lived  ehild  of  the  Slavonian  river  worship. 

A  superstition  among  the  Servians  respecting  the  cuckoo  has  made 
that  ''  wandering  voice/'  as  Wordsworth  heautifuUf  and  truly  terms  her, 
a  prominent  feature  in  Servian  poetry.  '^  The  cuckoo,  (kukavitza,)  ac- 
cording to  Servian  tradition,  was  a  maiden  who  mourned  so  unceasingly 
for  a  dead  brother,  that  die  was  changed  into  a  bird,  and  thence  con- 
tinues, without  ceasing,  her  melancholy  note."  A  Servian  girl  who  has 
lost  a  brother,  never  hears  the  cuckoo  without  shedding  tears. — '^  I,  a 
poor  cuckoo,"  is  equivalent  to  '^  woe  is  me  !"  The  cuckoo  retains  its 
place  in  Bohemian  poetry,  but  the  sentiment  seems  to  have  evaporated. 

One  legend  of  witchcraft  we  have  met  among  the  snatches  of  Servian 
song ;  but  the  witches  are  rather  those  of  classical  antiquity  than  our 
Christo-Teutonic  crones  who  have  sold  themselves  to  Satan — a  being, 
we  may  remark,  unknown  to  the  popular  Servian  mythology.  The 
witches  mentioned  in  the  lines  we  are  about  to  quote,  more  resemble  the 
witches  of  modem  Italy  and  of  Horace,  than  our  island  broom-stick 
riders. 

The  sky  is  coverM  with  stars  again  : 
The  plains  are  coverM  with  flocks  of  sheep : 
But  where  is  the  shepherd  ?    On  the  plain 
The  Shepherd  is  lost  in  careless  sleep  : 
The  youthful  Rddoje  sleeps : — Arise  I 
Awake !  his  sister  Jania  cries. 

"  Jania  I  my  sister  I  nay  I  depart  I 

My  body  is  to  witches  plighted : 
My  mother  has  torn  away  my  heart, 

And  my  aunt  my  mother  lighted.*^ 

We  have  now  ranged  through  pretty  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Slavo- 
nian  metaphysical  world.  A  Russian  song  shall  '^  shut  the  scene." 
It  seems  to  hover  between  the  allegorical  and  the  supernatural.  There 
is  a  savage  wildness  in  the  imagination  heightened  by  its  fragmentary 
nature.  From  our  ignorance  of  the  tradition  referred  to,  it  affects  us 
after  the  manner  of  a  horrible  dream,  in  which  our  fancies,  assuming  no 
definite  shape,  are  the  more  awful  on  that  account. 

Thou  field  of  my  own,  thou  field  so  fair  I 
So  wide,  extensive,  fertile  there  I 
Adorned  with  gems  so  gay  and  bright. 
With  flowers  and  butterflies  and  bees. 
And  plants  and  shrubs  and  leafy  trees. 
Thou  hast  but  one  ungrateful  sight. 

See  there  upon  the  broom.tree*s  bough, 
The  young  grey  eagle  flapping  now, 
O'er  the  raven  black  that  he  tears  asunder, 
Whcwe  warm  red  blood  is  dropping  under, 
And  sprinkles  the  moisten'd  ground  below : 
The  raven  Uack — a  wild  one  he  I 
And  the  eagle  grey — his  enemy  1 

No  swallow,  glidiug  round  and  round 
His  homely  happy  nest,  is  found ; — 
But  a  mother  is  seen  in  the  darksome  vale, 
Or  sad  by  the  raging  ocean's  tide ; 
A  sister  sighs  on. the  fountain's  side, 
A  lover  weeps  in  the  night  dews  pale — 
The  sun  shines  forlh — ^the  dews  are  dried. 
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Turn  we  now  from  th«  world  o^  iihadimi  bftck  to  tbo  green  eafth,  iU 
loves^  hstredi,  and  folHet^  its  ckmds  and  iU  flnmaliiiie.  Tbe  relH^oas 
of  life  among  the  Serviani  are  moat  simf^  and  primitive^  and  the  enotians 
which  their  poetrj  teeks  to  awaken  have  a  corresponding  narrowness  of 
range.  The  lote  of  a  mother  for  her  diUdrea>  of  a  iteter  fo»  her  bro- 
ther ;  the  innocent  longing  of  tbe  ripening  maiden  for  a  lorer ;  the 
rage  of  rejected  lore ;  the  loathing  occasioned  by  being  forced  into  tbe 
arms  of  another ;  family  diseensiona ;  and  the  unirerfidl  tiieme  oi  war 
and  plunder^  almost  exhaust  the  topics  of  the  Servian  poets.  Th^  most 
beautiful  and  most  rooted  affection  seems  to  have  been  that  between 
sisters  and  a  brother.  In  a  primitive  state  of  society  this  is  so  natural 
The  sister  is  accustomed  to  watch  like  a  more  juvenile  paifent  over  her 
baby  brother,  or  she  look*  up  for  protection  to  the  young  warrior.  The 
brother  views  with  pride  the  budding  beauty  of  hie  sifter.  Their 
feelings  are  those  of  the  strongest  friendship,  hallowed  by  the  tie  of  con- 
sanguinity, rendered  tenderer  by  the  difference  of  sex.  Theirs  is  the 
warmest,  purest,  and  holiest  of  human  attadments.  In  one  of  the  most 
poetical  of  Servian  traditions  ^'  the  Step  Sisters,"  the  story  hinges  upon 
the  jealousy  which  a  brother's  fondness  for  his  sister  awakened  in  his 
wife's  bosom.  The  intensity  and  duration  of  a  sister's  love  is  power- 
fully expressed  in  these  lines ;  ■  ■ 

The  nm  lunk  down  behind  the  g<idd.flower*d  hill ; 

The  warriors  from  the  fight  approach  the  shore ; 

There  stood  young  George*B  wift  serene  and  still : 

She  counted  all  the  heroes  o'er  and  o*er, 

And  found  not  those  she  loved-^hough  they  were  three  : — 

Her  husband  George ;  her  marriage  friend,  another. 

Who  late  had  led  the  marriage  revelry ; 

The  third,  her  best  beloved,  her  only  brother. 

Her  husband  he  was  dead ;  sIm  rent  her  hatir 
For  hini« — Her  friend  was  gona-'^^br  him  she  lore 
Her  cheeks.     Her  only  brother  was  not  there ; 
For  him  she  plucked  her  eyeballs  from  their  bed. 
Her  hair  grew  forth  as  lovely  as  before ; 
U]k>n  her  cheeks  her  former  beauties  spnad ; 
But  nothing  could  her  perishM  sight  restore  t 
Nought  heals  the  heart  that  weeps  a  brother  died. 

Equally  intense  is  the  expression  of  love :  and  characterized  by  all  the 
frankness  of  a  simple  age.  The  maiden  honestly  avows  her  wishes. 
Thus:— 

The  maiden  sat  upon  the  hill, 

Upon  the  hill  and  fkr  away. 

Her  fingers  wove  a  silken  cord, 

And  thus  I  heard  the  maidea  say : 

O  with  what  joy,  what  ready  will. 

If  some  fond  youth,  some  y<mth  adored, 

Might  wear  thee,  should  I  weave  thee  iww ! 

The  finest  gold  Vd  interUend, 

The  richest  pearls  as  wfaita  m  snow. 

But  if  I  knew,  my  silken  fHend^ 

That  an  old  man  should  wear  thee,  I 

The  coarsest  worsted  woUld  inweave. 

My  finest  silk  for  dog..gra88  leave, 

And  all  thy  knots  with  nettles  tie. 

The  danger  of  being  sold  to  some  old  rich  churl  must  in  these  tiroes 
have  been  a  sufficient  bugbear  to  maidens :  at  least  if  we  may  judge  by 
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the  frequency  with  which  poets  insist  npon  it.  "  Ajkuna's  marriage^" 
and  '*  Youth  and  Age,"  in  Dr.  Bowring's  collection  of  Servian  poetry  are 
instances  of  th^  most  graceful  management  of  this  subject.  But  when 
'*  the  course  of  true  love  did  run  smoothly/'  it  prompted,  as  in  all  coun- 
tries, the  most  delicate  fancies.  This  little  madrigal  breathes  the  very 
voluptuousness  of 


The  youth  he  struck  on  the  tambourine,* 

And  nought  wai  so  bright  as  its  golden  sheen ; 

Of  the  hair  of  maidens  twined  together 

Its  strings,  which  he  struck  with  a  faloon*8  feather. 

The  maid  Iook*d  down  from  the  baleeny, 

And  thus  to  her  inner  self  said  she  :— 

**  O  heaven  I  what  a  noble  youth  is  he  I 

Wouldst  thou  but  give  this  youth  to  me, 

I  would  make  of  the  garden  pinks  his  bed, 

1  would  lay  lair  roses  under  his  head ; 

And  waked  by  perftune,  with  what  delight 

Would  he  kiss  the  maiden^s  forehead  wUte.** 

A  more  delicate  sentiment,  we  wiU  be  bold  to  say,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  range  of  poetry,  than  the  following : — 


I  foin  would  sing—but  will  be  silent  now, 
For  pain  is  sitting  on  my  lover*s  brow ; 
And  he  would  hear  me — and,  though  silent,  deem 
I  pleased  myself,  but  little  thought  of  him. 
While  of  nought  else  I  think  ;  to  him  1  give 
My  spirit — and  for  him  alone  I  live : 
Bcnur  him  within  my  heart,  as  mothers  bear 
The  last  and  youngest  object  of  their  care. 

A  fine  sparkling  antithesis  to  this  devoted  maiden,  is  found  in  a  short 
Bohemian  song.    The  girlish  fluttering  triumph  is  beautifully  expressed. 

Mother  I  look  round  thee. 

Round  thee  and  see 
All  the  youths  struggling, 

Struggling  for  me. 
Fierce  is  the  struggle, 

Eager  and  wild ; 
Does  thy  heart  gladden  ? 

I  am  thy  child. 

The  imssions  of  this  untutored  race  speak  out  devoid  of  h3rpocri8y. 
A  jilted  youth  does  not  assume  a  gay  air,  and  pretend  to  laugh  at  his 
misfortune :  he  honestly  confesses  his  annoyance,  by  imprecating  misery 
on  the  cause  of  it. 

What !  shall  I  be  a  asrriage  guest  ? 
And  shall  I  bid  tbe  maid  be  blest  P 
Hear  then  my  marriage  blessing,  hear 
No  son  her  barren  womb  shall  bear ; 


«  The  Doctor  has  here  beep  contented  to.oonmit  •  Uunder  in  order  to  find  a  rhyme.    Where  dM 
be  learn  that  a  tmgnbourine  hat  strings    The  gn$ie  of  the  Servian*  Is  »  jtrlnged  Inttrument. 
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Mfty  erery  bit  of  bread  the  breaks 
Bring  with  it  wretchednew  and  woe,—' 
For  eyery  drop  her  thirvt  that  8lake« 
May  tears  of  bitter  anguish  flow ! 

The  efficacy  of  such  curses  was  an  article  of  belief. 

<<  Wake  I  O  wake  I  thou  loyely  maiden, 

Why  art  slumbering  now, 
All  the  rosy  wreaths  are  fading, 

Fading  on  thy  brow. 
He  thy  heart*s  own  lore  will  marry. 

He  wiU  break  his  vow  r 

<<  Let  him  marry,  let  him  marry, 

I  shall  not  complain. 
But  the  thunderbolt  of  Heaven 

Shall  destroy  him  then.** 

Nay,  they  reached  beyond  the  grave. 

*<  Doth  the  earth,  sweet  son,  lie  heavy  on  thee  ? 
Heavy  are  the  planks  of  maple  round  thee  ?" 

From  his  grave  the  voice  of  Konda  answers  : — 

«  Lightly  presses  the  green  earth  upon  me, 

Lightly  press  the  planks  of  maple  round  me, 

Heavy  is  the  virgins*  malediction  ; 

When  they  sigh,  their  sighs  reach  God*s  high  presence ; 

When  they  curse,  the  world  begins  to  tremble  ; 

When  they  weep,  even  God  is  touch*d  with  pity. 

Their  hatreds  and  jealousies  are  expressed  in  the  same  straight.for« 
ward  manner.  They  partake^  too^  of  the  simple  character  of  the  social 
relations  among  which  they  have  originated.  The  jealousy  of  a  mother 
or  sister  at  seeing  a  new  mistress  introduced  into  her  house^  and  many 
others^  which  in  our  civilized  time  vent  themselves  in  petty  spite^  afifbrdU 
ing  subjects  for  the  comic  muse,  led,  in  these  days  of  ignorance,  to  terri- 
ble  tragedies.    But  from  this  side  of  the  picture  we  gladly  turn  aw^. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Servian,  holds  also  true  of  the  Bohemian 
songs ;  and,  indeed,  our  examples  have  been  selected  indifferently  from 
those  of  either  nation.  But  in  the  latter,  we  find  a  more  liberal  admix- 
ture of  playfulness  and  humour.     Thus  in 


CONFESSION. 

But  for  my  &ther*s  angry  talking, 
l*d  frankly  own  that  I  was  walking 
With  one—whom  he  could  not  discover — 
Frown  he  or  not— at  was  my  lover. 

And  if  my  father  would  not  scold  me, 
rd  tell  him  what  my  lover  told  me ; 
And  what  he  gave — a  secret  this  is — 
Scold  he  or  not.— *twas  love*8  s^veet  kisses. 

And  if  my  father  would  not  wonder, 
rd  tear  the  secretes  veil  asunder ; 
Wonder  or  not— my  lover  made  me 
A  sweet  and  solemn  vow  to  wed  me. 
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He  Towe(U-«incere  and  eager-hearted — 
£*en  while  he  ki8s*d  me  as  we  parted. 
With  thee  he  would  not  leare  me  longer, 
Bat  claim  me  when  the  wheat  is  stronger. 

We  cannot  bett^r  wind  up  these  specimens  of  the  Slavonian  muse, 
than  by  a  description  ot  a  "  Slavonian  danceress"  from  the  pen  of  a 
Magyar, — one  of  a  race  which,  with  all  deference  to  Dt,  Bowring,  we 
hold  to  be  utterly  alien  to  the  Slavonians. 

With  maiden  of  Slavonian  race, 
Clad  in  light  rohes  of  flowing  grace, 
1  danced — and  got  me  in  her  dress 
Entangled,  by  her  flauntiness. 

I  tried,  but  scarce  could  set  me  free. 
And  blushed  at  my  perplexity ; 
Involved  within  the  folds  for  more. 
And  in  the  fringes  than  before. 

And  then  I  made  a  vow,  and  said 
ril  have  no  fringed  Slavonian  maid ; 
Hungarians  plain-dressed  girls  for  me, 
Hungarians  chaste  simplicity. 

The  charge  is  a  serious  one,  ladies  of  Slavonia ;  and  we  fear  the  pro. 
minent  figure  which  red  boots  and  similar  glaring  articles  of  apparel  cut 
in  your  poetry  bears  it  out.  But  why  rest  upon  such  evidence  ?  Who 
that  has  neared  the  Turkish  frontier,  but  must  remember  the  rich  and 
variegated  colours  in  which  both  sexes  take  delight,  and  their  fringes 
which  *^  in  number  many  be !" 

We  have  laid  before  our  readers  some  of  the  most  characteristic,  and 
we  beljeve  also  some  of  the  sweetest  fragments  of  Slavonian  minstrelsy. 
The  old  literature,  of  which  they  form  a  part,  is  not  one  in  which  poetry 
as  an  art  has  been  carried  far.  These  snatches  of  poetic  thought  stand 
to  an  epic  or  dramatic  poem,  in  the  same  relation  that  the  dash  of  a 
wave,  or  the  tinkling  ripple  of  the  rising  tide  along  the  beach  does  to  a 
piece  of  music,  in  which  not  only  is  each  note  sweet  in  itself — the  har- 
mony of  the  whole  enhances  the  charm  of  each.  They  are  not  poems, 
bu^the  materials  out  of  which  some  master  mind  might  one  day  have 
constructed  a  poem,  had  not  foreign  violence  dashed  to  earth  the  rising 
structure  of  national  genius.  What  has  been  thus  rudely  torn  asunder, 
may  not  again  be  united  ;  yet  is  it  a  pleasing  task  to  gather  together  these 
Sibylline  leaves,  to  arrange  them,  and  admire  their  beauty. 

Age  cannot  wither  them,  nor  custom  stale 
Their  infinite  variety. 

They  will  endure  as  memorials  of  a  people,  for  whom  their  descendants, 
to  whatever  pitch  of  greatness  they  may  arrive,  shall  have  no  cause  to 
Uash. 
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rVE  WANDERED  EAST,  I'VE  WANDEBED  WEST. 

A  Scottish  BaiUuL 

BT  W.  MOTHBRWELI^  ESa 


I*rB  wtodertd  eMt,  IW«  wandved  w«t. 

Thro*  mooj  •  weaiy  waji 
But  nerer,  n«ver  can  forget 

The  lave  o*  lifoli  young  dmy. 
Th«  fire  ttaal**  blawn  on  Beltan«  e*en 

Majr  weel  be  bUwdi  gin  Yule ; 
But  blacker  fii'  awaits  the  hcsrt 

Where  lint  food  lure  grows  cule. 

O  dear,  dear,  Jeanle  Morrtton, 

The  thochti  o*  bygane  yean 
atUI  fling  their  ibadowt  ower  my  path, 

And  blind  my  een  wl*  tear^ 
They  bMnd  my  een  wi*  taut,  tant  tean, 

And  aalr  and  sick  I  pine. 


At  memory  Idly  tumnions  up 
The  Uitha  Ulnkt  o' Ungsyne. 

*Twaith«n  we  hirit  Ilk  Ither  wed, 

'Twai  then  we  twa  did  part : 
Sweet  time    sad  timet  twa  bdrw  at  aafaule, 

Twa  bairns,  and  but  ae  heart! 
*Twas  then  we  sat  on  ae  Uigh  bink. 

To  leir  ilk  ither  lear ; 
And  tones,  and  looks^  and  fmiks  were  shad. 

Remembered  ever  mair. 

J  wonder,  Jeanie,  aflen  yet, 

When  sitting  on  that  bink, 
Cbeak  touohln' cheek,  loof  loefc*t  in  kwT, 

What  our  wee  heids  could  think  ? 
When  baith  bent  doun  owar  ae  bcaid  page, 

Wi*  ae  bulk  on  our  knee. 
Thy  Ups  wtn  on  thy  lesson,  but 

My  lesson  was  in  thee. 


O  ittlnd  ye  how  we  hunc  oa 

How  cheeks  brent  red  wi   

Whene'er  the  schule  weans,  buiginn*,  saM, 

We  cleek*t  thasitlier  hame  P 
And  mind  ye  o*  the  Saturdays, 

(The  aehulB  then  skaU*t  at  noon). 
When  we  ran  affto  sped  the  braes— 

The  broomy  braes  o*  June  P 

My  held  rlns  round  and  round  about. 

My  heart  flews  like  a  sea. 
As  aae  by  ape  the  tbochts  rush  hack 

O*  schule  time,  and  o*  thee. 
Oh  momin*  life!  Oh  momin*  loTel 

Oh  lichtsome  days  and  lang. 
When  hinnied  hopes  around  our  besets 

Like  SlnuMr  hkMfms  spomg ! 


O,  mind  ycL  Iutc,  how  aft  we  left 

The  deavin*  dinsome  tonn. 
To  wander  l^  the  green  burMde, 

And  hear  its  waten  croon. 
The  Simmer  leaves  hung  ower  our  heids. 

llic  flowen  burst  round  our  feet ; 
And  in  the  gloamin  o'  the  wud. 

The  throesU  whusslit  sweet. 

The  throssU  whussUt  in  the  wud. 

The  bum  sung  to  the  trees, 
And  we,  with  t^Uore's  heart  in  toMe, 

Concerted  harmonies ; 
And  on  the  knowe  abune  the  bora. 

For  houn  theglther  sat 
In  the  sUentncss  o'  joy,  till  baith 

Wi  very  gladness  giat 

Aye,  aye,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison. 

Tean  trinkUt  doun  your  cheek 
Like  dew.beads  on  a  rose,  yet  nane 

Had  ooy  power  to  speak. 
That  was  a  time,  a  blessi^  time. 

When  hearts  were  tteah  and  young. 
When  freely  ffushed  all  feelings  forU 

Un^lUmM—unsung ! 

I  marvd,  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Gin  I  ha*te  been  to  thee. 
As  cioselv  twined  wi'  earllost  thodkts 

As  ye  na'e  been  to  me  P 
Oh !  tell  me  gin  thdr  music  fiUa 

Thine  ear  as  it  does  mine ; 
Oh !  sav  gin  e*er  your  heart  grows  grit 

Wi'  draamings  o*  Lan^iyne  P 


I've  wander'd  east,  Pve  r 

I've  borne  a  weary  let ; 
But  in  my  wanderings,  tax  or  near. 

Ye  never  were  forsot 
The  fount  that  first  burst  ftae  this  heart. 

Still  travds  on  iu  way  : 
And  channels  deoer,  as  it  rins. 

The  luve  o*  Vfeh  young  day. 

O  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Since  we  were  sinder'd  young, 
I've  never  seen  your  face,  norheanl 

The  music  o*  your  tongue; 
But  I  eould  hug  all  wretcbedoest. 

And  hjmpy  coukl  1  dee. 
Did  i  buTken  vour  heart  stHl  dxeamH 

O'  by^ifane  days  and  ma. 


A    SOLDIER'S    TALE. 


BY  JOHN  MALCOLM^  ESQ. 

I  SHALL  never  forget  the  scene.  The  evening  parade  was  over^  ani 
our  officers  assembled  in  groups^  were  sauntering  over  the  ground^  dis- 
cussing the  news  of  the  day,  and  planning  schemes  of  amusement  for  the 
morrow.  A  short  way  in  front  were  a  body  of  pioneers,  raising  redoubts 
and  forming  intrenchments ;  and  immediately  in  rear  of  our  camp-ground 
were  our  German  auxiliaries  sitting  before  their  tents,-— some  with  long 
pipes,  deeply  engaged  in  the  silent  solemnity  of  smoking ;  and  others 
raising  a  choral  stave,  and,  in  the  wild  and  beautiful  strains  of  their 
country,  singing  themselves  home.    The  wood  and  watering  parties  had 
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just  returned  from  tlieir  labours,  aod  tbe  general  buade  of  the  camp  was 
b^inning  to  settle  down  into  the  low  hum^  preparatory  to  repose.  Our 
band  of  musiCy  however^  still  Hngered  on  \h%  ground^  playing  some  old 
national  airs,  and  delighting  the  lovers  of  Scottish  song  by  whom  it  was 
attended.  The  last  sunset  gleam,  warm  and  gorgeous,  was  sleeping  on 
the  hills,  in  glorious  contrast  with  their  sombre  shadows,  le.ngthening  over 
the  land,  like  outposts  of  the  night. 

"  One  air  more  before  we  go,"  cried  an  ojQ&cer  to  the  band,  which  was 
preparing  to  depart ;  and  immediately  it  struck  up  the  beautiful  strain 
of  Durandarte  and  Balerma,  breaUiing  of  love  in  death,  in  the  fight  of 
Roncesvalles,  from  whose  field  of  fame  we  were  then  not  far  distant^ 
The  eflTect  of  the  music  was  heightened  to  a  thrilling  degree  by  the  time, 
place,  and  circumstances  in  which  it  was  performed ;  the  plaintive  and 
flute-like  tones  sighing  like  a  death-wail,  and  chording  with  the  deep 
bass  of  trumpet  and  trombone,  which  pealed  forth,  deepened,  and  rolled 
away  in  dying  thunder  through  the  calm. 

The  performance  had  just  ceased^  when  we  were  suddenly  roused  from 
the  reverie  in  which  it  had  entranced  us,  by  the  trampling  of  a  steed 
bearing  an  aid-de-oamp,  at  full  gallop.  Suddenly  he  reined  in  his  charger 
before  the  tent  of  our  commanding-officer,  to  whom  he  delivered  certain 
despatches  ;  and,  observing  that  he  had  a  long  ride  before  him,  imme^ 
diately  resumed  his  journey^  and  setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  was  soon  lost 
in  the  gathering  gloom  of  night. 

It  is  with  a  strange  and  thrilling  sensation — when  an  en^ny  is  imme- 
diately in  frcmt — that  the  order  for  an  advance  before  daybreak  is  heard 
in  CBxaep,  accompanied,  as  it  always  is,  with  the  ominous  servii^  out  of 
three  days'  provisions,  and  sixty  rounds  of  ball-cartridge  to  each  man ; 
together  with  the  bustle  of  packing  up  the  heavy  baggage-^-the  noise  and 
hubbub  in  the  camp— the  deep  and  hollow  roll  of  the  great  guns>  drag« 
ging  up  from  the  rear— and  Uie  congregating  together  of  the  officers  in 
their  tents,  preparing  for  the  movement;  some  speculating  upon  the 
results  of  the  coming  battle;  some  smoking  cigars  and  jesting  with 
death  ;  some  mnsingiipon  absent  friends,  ruminating  on  the  past  or  peer- 
ing into  the  future  ;  and,  perchance,  a  few~-^  very  few  thinking  beings, 
pendering  on  the  final  destiny  of  man,  the  mystery  of  death,  and  the  searchr 
leas  secret  beyond  the  grave.  Having  made  our  brief  JMrangements  for 
^proaching  events,  and  feeUng  the  chill  of  night  beginning  to  be  s^Y^re, 
I  quitted  the  tent  along  with  my  two  messmates.  Wade  and  Fitzmaurice^ 
and  we  seated  ourselves  by  a  blazing  wood  fire,  a  few  yards  in  front  of  our 
canvass  habitation.  Our  conversation^  as  might  be  mipposed^  turned  upon 
the  expected  events  which  to-morrow's  dawn  would  usher  in,  when,  ob- 
serving that  Fitzmaurice  remained  silent  and  thoughtful,  ''  I'll  lay  a 
bet,"  said  Wad#,  *^  that  our  friend  here  has  a  love-affair  on  hand ; 
and  tliat  there  is  some  fair  lady  in  JEIngland  of  whom  he  is  thinking ;  for 
I'm  sure  nothing  less  could  make  a  soldier,  and  one  of  the  Lights  too, 
look  so  melancholy  upon  the  evening  of  a  battle,  with  the  stirring  pros^ 
pect  of  a  glorious  ajBEair  with  the  enemies  of  his  country  so  near  at 


<'  Tou  have  guessed  rightly/'  answered  Fitzmaurioe,  with  a  faint 
smile ;  *'  the  thimght  of  a  fair  girl  is  indeed  busy  at  my  heart.  My  pas- 
sion, though  not  unknown  to  her,  nor,  as  I  believe^  unretumed,  was  yet,-— 
owing  to  a  sense  of  my  dependent  situation,  and  the  uncertainty  of  a 
soldier's  life^-^never  formally  declared  ;  and  though  this  seems  all  the 
better  under  present  circumstances^  yet,  strange  to  say,  I  cannot  help 
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regretting  not  having  spoken  out^  and  made  a  confession  of  my  att»cii. 
ment.'- 

''  Nonsense/'  rejoined  the  other ;  "  if  you  live  to  return  home  you 
will  find  her  waiting  you,  and  it  will  then  be  time  enough.  I  have 
greater  cause  than  you  to  be  thoughtful^  being  already  betrothed  to  the 
woman  I  love  most  upon  earth,  and  of  whom  to-onorrow  may  deprive 
me  for  ever.  But  of  the  fortune,  of  which  you  regret  the  want,  I  al. 
most  regret  the  possession,— 4br  a  poor  man  is  at  least  pretty  sore  of 
the  affection  of  his  mistress ;  but  it  was  so  long  before  I  obtained  from 
mine,  something  like  even  a  reluctant  consent,  that  I  have  since  had 
some  painful  misgivings,  lest  she  may  have  been  wrought  upon  by  the 
remonstrances  of  her  friends,  to  accept  what,  in  point  of  fortune,  they 
might  consider  an  advantageous  offer,  and  thus  have  beoi  induced  to 
give  her  hand,  where  she  could  not  bestow  her  heart.  I  own,  however, 
that  this  was  a  mere  suspicion,  perhaps  unjust  to  her,  and  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  dismiss  from  my  mind.  1  have  merely  mentioned  it  at 
present,  to  shew  that  life  is  never  free  from  annoyances ;  and  that  the 
wealth,  of  which  you  regret  the  want,  has  not  ccmferred  happiness  on 
me.  And  now,  since  we  have  been  thus  far  each  other's  confidants  in 
these  matters, — should  we  all  live  to  return  to  En^^and,  you  two  diall 
be  present  at  my  marriage,  and  give  me  your  opinion  of  the  bride." 

To  this  prospective  arrangement  we  readily  agreed ;  and  in  order  to 
prepare  for  the  approaching  conflict,  at  an  early  hour  we  retired  to  rest. 

To  be  awakened  from  a  sound  sleep,  even  to  the  ordinary  labour  of 
life,  is  felt  for  the  moment  to  be  unpleasant, — what  then  must  it  be  to 
be  startled  from  the  deep  repose  of  the  weary  soldier,  to  the  woric — not 
of  life,  but  of  death — ^from  the  dreams  of  happiness  and  home,  to  the 
horrors  of  the  bloody  trade, — from  refreshing  rest  into  murderous  tur. 
moil ! 

At  the  beat  of  the  warning  drum,  we  got  under  arms,  and  marched  in 
the  shadow  of  night  to  the  advanced  posts,  where  we  remained  under 
cover  of  a  stunted  wood  until  daybreak. 

At  the  first  gleam  of  dawn,  a  signal-gun  was  fired,  and  we  rushed  on 
to  the  attack.  The  fight  was  long  and  bloody,--but  Britirii  valour,  ardent 
as  enthusiasm,  confident  as  faith,  and  obstinate  as  the  instinct  of  the 
bull-dog,  was  at  length  crowned  with  success ;  and  the  day  whi<^  had 
been  lowering  and  tempestuous,  was  closed  with  victory  and  a  golden 
calm.  The  sound  of  the  trumpet  was  succeeded  by  the  song  of  binls, 
and  the  roar  of  the  battle  by  the  vague  and  mystic  lullaby  of  the  coming 
night.  The  remnant  of  our  regiment  had  assembled  on  the  dope  of  a 
green  hill,  to  which  the  stragglers  of  the  Light  Company  were  returning, 
singly,  and  in  pairs ;  and  I  came  up  to  the  grotind  just  as  the  last  of  the 
survivors  seemed  to  have  arrived. 

He  who  has  been  a  sojourner  for  long  years  in  distant  lands,  knows 
with  what  tremors  and  misgivings  the  home  of  his  youth  is  approached ; 
hut  these  are  faint  compared  to  the  feelings  with  which  the  survivor  of 
the  battle's  bloody  day  rejoins  the  remnant  of  his  regfanent,  which  re- 
turns  at  night.  With  a  palpitating  heart  I  heard  the  calling  of  the 
muster-roll,  and  mariced  with  breathless  suspense,  the  pauses  that  suc- 
ceeded each  familiar  name — ^to  which  there  was  no  reply.  At  length, 
those  of  my  two  friends  were  called,  and,  with  lightened  heart,  I  heard 
the  response  of  their  well-known  voices.  Our  meeting  was  one  of  delight 
and  congratulation ;  and,  as  the  tents  did  not  come  up,  we  bivouacked 
beneath  an  old  tree  during  the  night. 
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The  succeeding  events  of  thQ  campaign  I  pass  over,  as  not  behig  in 
any  way  connected  with  my  story.  Suffice  it  therefore  to  say,  that  the 
condusion  of  the  war  took  place  a  few  months  after  this  affair ;  and  hav- 
ing passed  unscathed  through  its  various  vicissitudes,  by  a  more  than 
asaal  good  fortune,  we  all  three  met  in  London,  that  great  rende^ous 
of  military  men  upon  their  return  from  abroad. 

We  adjourned  to  the  Old  Slaughters  Coffee*House  in  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
where  we  passed  the  evening ;  in  the  course  of  which  Wade  adverted  to 
his  marriage,  which,  he  informed  us,  was  to  take  place  in  a  £ew  days,  and 
daimed  the  fulfilment  of  our  promise  of  being  present  at  the  ceremony ; 
at  which  we  renewed  our  engagement  to  attend.  Accordingly,  at 
the  time  and  place  appointed,  we  arrived  together ;  there  were  few  per. 
sons  present,  and  they  were  but  indistinctly  seen,  in  the  dim  light  of  a 
ourtmiaed  iqiartment.  The  bride  was  led  into  the  room,  deeply  veiled, 
90  that  we  could  not  distinguish  her  features.  Her  head  was  bent  down- 
wards, and  she  seemed  much  affected  during  the  ceremony,  but  began 
to  regain  her  composure  towards  its  close.  As  soon  as  it  was  concluded, 
she  lifted  her  veil,  and  looking  timidly  upwards,  disclosed  a  face  of  ex- 
()iii^te  beauty,  beaming  through  tears.  At  that  moment  I  was  suddenly 
^rtled  by  a  deep,  convulsive  sob ;  and,  turning  round,  beheld  Fits- 
nanriee,  pale  as  ashee,  and  staggering  towards  the  door,  through  which 
he  instantly  glided  away.  My  first  impression  was^  that  he  felt  sick, 
ewing  to  the  warmth  and  closeness  of  the  room ;  but,  upon  observing 
the  simultaneous  agitation  of  the  bride,  who  seemed  about  to  faint,  a 
SQspieion  iashed  across  my  nund,  that,  in  the  new-married  lady,  he  had 
recognised  the  object  of  his  own  attachment ;  while  her  violent  emotion 
seemed  to  indicate  some  secret  intelligence  between  them,  and  to  render 
it  probable  that  the  fears  which  Wade  had  expressed  to  us,  respecting 
the  state  of  his  wife^'s  heart  towards  himself,  were  but  too  well  founded. 
However  this  might  be,  he  did  not  seem  to  have  observed  Fitxmaurice's 
agitation  and  sudden  departure,  and  probably  ascribed  the  momentary 
indisposition  of  the  bride  to  the  feelings  natural  to  a  young  woman  oa 
meh  an  occasion.  Meanwhile,  the  company  having  partaken  of  some  re- 
freshments^  the  new-married  pair  set  off  upon  their  jaunt,  and  the  party 
separated. 

Pondering  upon  the  scene  I  had  just  witnessed,  I  retamed  to  my 
Agings ;  but,  feeling  the  time  tedious,  I  passed  the  evening  at  the  the- 
atre. I  retired  to  rest,  rather  fatigued,  but  could  not  sleeps  so.  much 
were  my  thou^ts  haunted  by  the  events  of  the  day.  As  Fit^Fmaurice 
had  promised  to  call  upon  me  on  the  following  morning,  I  waited  with 
impatience  till  the  appointed  hour ;  but  it  came,  and  passed,  and  he  did 
not  arrive.  A  second  and  a  third  elapsed,  and  still  he  same  not.  I  then 
feared  he  might  be  unwell ;  and,  feeling  certain  misgivings  respecting 
bim,  I  forthwith  sallied  into  the  street,  and  proceeded  towards  his 
Isdgingg. 

'  Upon  arriving  there,  and  inquiring  for  my  friend,  I  was  informed, 
^at,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  preceding  day,  he  had  come  home  in  a 
^te  of  great  excitement ;  and,  having  hastily  packed  i^)  his  baggage, 
and  discharged  his  bill,  had  ordered  a  hackney  coach,  in  which  he  drove 
away — no  one  knew  whither.  There  was  something  in  all  this  ilLcakn- 
lated  to  ease  my  apprehensions,  and  I  forthwith  set  on  foot  an  inquiry 
after  him,  but  I  could  obtain  no  clue  to  a  discovery ;  and,  after  trying 
^  trace  out  his  movements  irt  vain,  I  gave  up  the  pursuit,  hoping  that 
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would  Uirow  dome  light  upon  hU  sudden  aud  myatethmtf 

rils  and  privations  of  war^  the  news  of  peace  had  beeit 
mp  as  tidings  of  g^at  joy  ;  and^  in  common  with  otiien, 
my  country^  and  the  comforts  of  home^  were  pleasant 
But^  as  soon  as  the  novelty  was  over^  the  old  instinct  of 
hankering  after  excitement  and  the  love  of  change^  agito 
;  I  became  "  restless  and  wearisome^"  and  sought  rdief 
les  of  travel. 

ing  over  the  continent  for  about  a  year^  I  was  recalled^  by 
nnestic  nature^  which  required  my  presence  in  EngliUid. 
ding^  I  proceeded  towards  London,  and  was  overtaken  by 
inn  but  one  stage  from  the  metropolis,  at  which  I  took  up 
the  night.  In  passing  up  stairs,  I  was  accosted  by  a 
voice  familiar  to  my  ear,  and,  looking  up,  recognised  in  the  speaker  my 
qld  messmate,  Wade.  Upon  my  inquiring  after  his  lady^'  he  informed 
me  that  she  was  then  along  with  him  at  the  inn,  where  they  had  just 
arrived  from  a  jaunt  in  the  country,  which  he  had  been  giving  her,  in 
consequence  of  ill-health  and  lowness  of  spirits^  and  that  they  were  to 
proceed  next  day  to  call  on  a  medical  friend  of  his,  who  had  been 
very  successful  in  the  treatment  of  nervous  complaints,  and  mental  de- 
jection, and  who  then  superintended  a  private  asylum  a  few  miles  from 
town,  where  many  patients  labouring  under  seemingly  incurable  melan- 
choly, had  obtained  great  benefit,  and  frequently  complete  recovery, 
^e  said  he  wished  to  consult  the  doctor  respecting  his  wife,  whose 
Ihiealth  had  not  been  improved  by  the  means  usually  employed ;  and,  as 
the  residence  of  his  friend  lay  only  a  little  way  out  of  the  direct  road 
to  London^  he  took  my  promise  that  I '  would  accompany  them  on 
their,  visit  on  the  following  day.  Upon  entering  the  breddast  par. 
lour  next  morning,  I  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Wade,  as  a  friend  of 
her  husband,  who  had  been  present  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage. 
At  that  word  a  hectic  flush  fevered  her  cheek  for  a  '*  burning  moment," 
but  speedily  passed  away,  leaving  her  paler  than  before.  After  a  few 
oommon-place  topics  had  been  discussed.  Wade  asked  me,  if  I  had  lately 
heard  from  Fitzmaurice,  where  he  was,  and  what  he  was  about  ^  A 
deeper  tinge  than  before  again  overspread  the  face  of  Mrs.  Wade,  and 
confirmed  my  suspicions.  I  answered  briefly,  that  I  had  not  hea^  of 
my  friend  for  some  time,  and  was  not  acquainted  witii  his  movements. 
The  subject  then  dropped,  and  the  conversation  turned  upon  generalities, 
until  we  arrived  at  the  doctor's  residence,  which  was  within  a  short  walk 
of  the  asylum  he  superintended. 

He  received  us  with  a  quiet  kindness  rather  to  be  felt  than  expreesed. 
He  was  apparently  about  fifty  years  of  age,  of  a  grave  but  gentle  de* 
meanour,  with  an.  eye  which  rested  upon  its  object  with  a  fixedness  not 
the. less  searching  for  the  want  of  quickness  and  brilliancy.  His  voice 
was  soft  and  low,. and  there  was  altogether  about  him  an  air  of  repose, 
as  if  the  emotions  of  troubled  minds,  which  he  had  so  long  witneeeed, 
had  chastened  down  in  him  all  human  passion  into  quiet  endurance  and 
unchanging  calm, 

After  dinner  was  over  Wade  made  allusion  to  the  state  of  his  wife  s 
heaHh,  and  the  doctor,  after  putting  some  questions  and  giving  her  some 
gener^  directions,  stole  a  look  at  her  unobserved,  and  then  ralfied 
vhen  upon  the  unreasonableness  of  low  spirits  in  a  young  married  woman ; 
and  took  occasion  to  advert  to  the  bad  consequences  of  indulging  in  any 
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fieeret^and  unavailU^  gnef^  which^  he  observed^  Had  ofteo  led  to  the 
most  deplorable  of  human  maladie^  even  mental  derangement--of  wliicK 
he  atated  man7  rae)ancholy  cases  in  the  asylum  under  his  care;  and 
havii^  thvffi  excited  our  curiosity,  in  accordance  with  our  wishes^  he 
agreed  to  gratify  us  with  a  sight  of  some  of  his  patients.  We  approach:. 
ed  the  asylum  through  spacious  and  beautiful  grounds,  and  having' 
passed  ita  gates^  were  conducted  by  its  superintendent  to  its  secret 
cells.  The  first  which  we  entered  was  tenanted  by  a  raging  maniac, 
who  stood  before  us  with  fettered  hands  and  visage  fierce  and  fiend- 
like, screaming  curses  upon  nature,  and  shrieking  out  that  there  was 
no  Gud: — ^his  eyes  glared  like  balls  of  fire,  and  the  hell  that  raged 
irith4n  him  had  scathed,  a  once  sanguine  and  athletic  frame,  into  a  gaunt 
qpectre-^a  ghastly  and  thunderstricken  ruin.  Though  but  in  the  sum. 
mer  of  his  years,  his  hair  was  silver  grey  and  streamed  around  his  brow, 
in  wild  and  wintry  wreaths.  His  bold  and  reckless  spirit,  in  the  pride 
qf  intellectual  power,  had  dared  to  search  the  unsearchable— to  ques- 
taoi)-*-to  doubt — to  disbelieve,  till  at  length  he  sunk  into  the  abyss  of 
atheism,  and  nature  seemed  such  a  fearful  and  inscrutable  mystery  to 
his  bewildered  mind,  that  he  became  horrorstruck  at  his  own  thought^^ 
and  went  raving  mad.  His  fits  of  blaspheming  fury  were  succeeded  by 
sudden  dejection,  and  trembling  terror,  and  sore  dismay,  when  he  would 
sink  down  on  his  knees  and  weep  like  a  child.  We  gladly  retired  fh)m 
this  awful  spectacle  oF  a  ruined  spirit,  and  proceeded  to  the  next  apart- 
ment, in  which  we  beheld  a  victim  of  the  gaming  table. 

Heir  to  a  handsome  fortune  and  naturally  ambitious,  he  had  associated 
with  the  magnates  of  the  land,  and  "  vied  in  vanities"  with  the  wealthiest 
and  the  wor^t  of  its  sons.  But  his  means  though  great  were  not  equal 
to  his  demands,  and,  ashamed  to  retrench,  he  took  to  the  gaming  table, 
^here,  witli  hopes  deferred,  health  impaired,  and  fortune  wasted,  his 
days  and  nights  fevered  away  in  agonizing  dreams,  till  at  length  he 
was  cast  out  from  the  haunts  of  St.  James's  a  beggar  and  a  maniac. 
Upon  entering  the  cell  we  found  him  seated  on  the  floor,  where,  in  ima- 
l^ation,  he  pursued  a  phantom  game,  and  raising  his  head  at  our  ap- 
INToaeh,  he  regarded  us  with  a  gaze  of  horror,  and  cryin>,  with  the  voice 
4>f  despair^  '^  Lost,  all  lost,  and  now  for  hell !" — struck  his  head  with  his 
dendied  hands;  and  fell  back  upon  the  floor  exhausted  with  agony. 

Tkese  frightful  cases  of  excited  insanity  were  too  much  for  the  nerves 
of  Mrs.  Wade,  and  we  were  about  to  quit  the  asylum,  when  our  con. 
dttctor  proposed  that  we  should  see  some  cases  of  a  less  agitating  de- 
sciiptioii  among  the  victims  of  melancholy. 

"  My  patients  (observed  he)  who  labour  under  mental  dejection  are 
most  numerous ;  and  sad  to  say,  the  cureless  sorrow  is  chiefly  ihcideiit  to 
the  most  amiable  and  highly.gifted  of  human  beings, — for  the  glowing 
fancy  and  the  warm  and  susceptible  heart  are  ever  the  first  to  fsll  under 
affliction.  Too  keenly  alive  to  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  life,  th6y  are 
easily  raised  to  rapture,  or  sunk  into  despair."  Sa)ring  this  he  ushered 
us  into  a  neighbouring  cell,  whose  inmate  was  standing  with  hid  back 
towards  us,  and  his  arms  folded  across  his  breast ;  he  appeared  to  be  in 
the  deep  abstraction  of  a  distant  dreain,  but  at  length  pressing  his  fore- 
.head  with  his  hand  as  if  trying  to  recollect  something,  *'  It  cannot  be 
(he  exclaimed)  that  «he  is  married  !  her  heart  was  mine,  and  how  could 
she  give  her  hand  to  another  f — but  I  have  been  unwell  of  late,  and  have 
had  delirious  slumbers ;  methought  she  was  wedded  to  my  friend,  and 
that  I-*-oh !  horrible !— was  invited  to  witness  the  marriage."    At  these 
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words^  the  speaker  suddenly  turning  round,  revealed,  in  the  wan,  gpriafl 
worn  visage  before  us,  the  wreck  of  my  lost  friend  Fitzmaurice ! — Scarce 
pausing  in  his  soliloquy,  his  gaze  fixing  and  dilating  upon  th£  face  of  hi» 
first  love,  "  It  was — it  was  a  dream,  (he  continued)  I  knew  it  was — 
and  here  she  is  herself  come  to  convince  me  of  her  truth. — Angel  of  my 
lifSe,  let  me  thank  thee !"  and  he  sprang  towards  Mrs,  TTade  just  ad  sihe 
was  swooning  away  into  the  arms  of  her  husband.  The  doctoir  rushed 
in  betwixt  them  and  Fitzmaurice,  and  hurrying  us  out  of  the  cell, 
secured  the  door  upon  the  unhappy  man,  whose  cries  came  after  us,  a» 
we  hastened  back  from  the  asylum.  Upon  readiing  the  doctor's  resi- 
dence, the  carriage  being  in  waiting,  Mrs.  Wade  was  helped  into  it  by 
her  husband,  who  bidding  us  a  hasty  and  incoherent  adieu,  leapt  in 
after  her  and  instantly  drove  away. 

The  sudden  meeting  with  the  object  of  her  first  affection  in  such 
appalling  circumstances  gave  a  fatal  shock  to  a  frame  already  wasted  by 
secret  care ;  a  rapid  decline  succeeded,  and  in  a  few  weeks  she  wa» 
released  from  aU  earthly  sorrows. 

A  short  time  previous  to  her  death,  she  made  a  full  confession  to  her 
husband  of  her  previous  attachment  to  Fitzmaurice,  and  of  the  over- 
powering remonstrances  of  her  friends,  begging  his  forgiveness ;  and 
whatever  the  nature  of  his  feelings  might  have  been,  he  behaved  to  her 
with  unremitting  attention  till  her  death. 

After  the  last  duties  were  paid  to  her  remains  he  set  off  for  the  Con- 
tinent, to  seek,  and  haply  to  find,  in  foreign  scenes,  excitement  to  life 
land  aileviAtiOn  of  its  sorrows. 


PRESENT  STATE  OF  SCOTTISH  LAIRDS  AND  THEIR 
TENANTS. 

No  class  of  men  were  ever  placed  in  a  more  favourable  situation  than 
the  proprietors  of  land  in  Scotland,  in  the  period  between  1775  and  1815. 
Without  any  exertion  on  their  own  parts,  their  rentals  were  increased 
fourfold,  and  the  value  of  their  properties  in  many  instances  rose  in  a 
much  greater  proportion.  The  burdens  on  their  lands,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  not  augmented  in  any  considerable  degree.  The  land  tax 
has  remained  the  same  in  amount  since  the  Union — ^£48,000  per  annum, 
a  sum  which  is  now  equalled  by  the  rental  of  the  tolls  in  some  ooiinties. 
Poor  rates  are  all  but  unknown  in  the  rural  parishes.  Tithes  .were  gene- 
rally commuted  for  a  small  payment  in  money  early  in  the  last  century. 
The  land  proprietor  of  England  was  not  nearly  so  favourably  situated. 
His  rental  did  not  increase  so  much,  and  the  tithes  always  carried  off 
the  tenth  of  the  amount,  while  the  poor's  rates  rose  from  ici,531,000  in 
1776  to  £6,292,000  ia  1813. 

When  the  change  of  value  in  agricultural  produce  took  place,  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  it  was  many  years  before  the  proprietors  were  affiected 
by  it.  The  tenantry  were  deceived  by  the  Com  Law  of  1815.  They 
thought  that  that  measure  would  keep  up  the  prices  <ii  their  produce ; 
and  they  continued  for  several  years  to  take  lands  at  rents  whidi  the 
high  war  prices  alone  could  enable  them  to  pay.  In  Scotland,  Almost 
all  leases  of  farms  are  for  the  term  ei  nineteen  years;  and  the  tenantry 
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had^  therefore^  not  the  remedy  of  quitting  their  farms  when  they  found 
their  rents  were  too  high.  They  were  thus  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
their  landlords ;  and  the  latter  generally  did  not  scruple  to  draw  from 
the  tenantry^  in  the  form  of  rents^  the  profits  the  latter  had  made 
during  the  war.  The  farmers  were  in  general  in  opulent  circtmigtances 
in  1815.  So  little  attention  has  heen  paid  to  statistics  in  this  country, 
that  any  estimate  of  the  capital  engaged  in.  any  employment  must  pe- 
cessarily  be  vague ;  but  after  examining  such  data  as  can  be  procured, 
we  think  the  farming  capital  of  Scotland  in  1815  may  be  moderately 
taken  at  £60^000^000«  Now^  after  much  inquiry  in  various  parts  of  the 
country^  we  are  convinced  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  this  capital  has 
disappeared. 

To  those  who  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  such  subjects,  so  great 
a  loss  may  seem  incredible.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  upwards  of 
^even  years  ago  it  was  proved>  by  the  numerous  witnesses  examined 
before  die  committee  of  ihe  House  of  Commons,  tliat  a  great  part  of 
tbe  agricultural  capital  had  then  been  lost;  that  the  soil  was  rapidly 
deterioirating,  from  the  diminution  of  the  stock  of  cattle  ke{»t  on  the 
farms,  and  H  agricultural  capital ;  that,  after  that  period,  the  value  of 
l^roduce  feU  very  consider^ly,  and  that  there  has  hardly  been. a  single 
year  since  in  which  any  profit  could  have  beea  made, — ^it  will  appear 
tbat  we  have  not  exaggerated  the  extent  of  the  loss.  Of  this  large  sum 
<>f  money  a  great  proportion  must  have  passed  into  the  pockets  of  the 
landholders;  for  we  have  known  instances  ih  which  the  landlord  has 
received  for  many  years  more  than  double  the  rent  that  the  farm  was 
found  to  be  worth  when  the  ruin  of  the  tenant  forced  it  into  the  market. 
It  is  only  of  late  years,  therefore,  that  the  land  proprietors  of  Scotland 
have  begun  to  feel  that  change  in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce 
which  has  pressed  so  heavily  on  their  tenantry  for  the  last  seventeen 
years. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  favourable  circumstances,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  present,  race  of  Scottish  land  proprietors  are  in  more  enviable 
or  generally  in  easier  circumstances  than  their  forefathers.  Their  rent- 
rolls  are,  no  doubt,  gr^tly- augmented ;  they  possess  finer  houses  and 
grounds ;  and  many  estates,  whidi  formerly  yielded  but  a  scanty  pasture, 
now  produce  luxuriant  crops ;  but,  in  many  instances,  their  debts  have 
increased  in  a  propoition  at  least  ^equal  to  the  rise  in  their  rentals. 
With  the  increase  of  their  rent-rolls  expensive  habits  were  contracted ; 
^nd  he  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  considered  himself  in  a  rank 
of  society  little  higher  than  that  of  his  tenant,  at  the  end  of  it,  attempt- 
ed to  cope  with  the  nobility  of  the  country.  Land  had  been  so  long  in- 
icreasing  in  value,  that  many  thought  there  were  no  bounds  to  the  in- 
^ease.  Hence,  in  making  contracts  of  marriage,  and  of  family  settle- 
ments, the  estate  was  valued  much  higher  than  it  was  worth ;  the  provi- 
sions left  to  the  widow  and  younger  children  were  therefore  exorbitant. 
Jiiany  instances  have  occurred,  in  which  the  eldest  son  and  heir  had  not 
a  share  equal  to  the  younger  children,  after  paying  their  proviaons ; 
although  his  father  thought,  when  making  his  settlement,  that  he  was 
leaving  him  an  ample  fortune.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  small  pro- 
'prietor,  who,  by  saving  frcmi  his  increased  rents,  has  purchased  lands 
during  the  war.  On  the  contrary,  estates  under  j^SOOO  per  annum, 
when  not.  entailed,  have  very  frequently  changed  hands ;  .the  sales  liav. 
ing  generally  been  occasioned  by  Hie  embarrassments  of  the  proprietor. 
Few  of  those  retained  are  free  from  debt,  and  many  of  them  are  so 
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much  ei^cumberedj  as  to  render  a  sale^  in  the  course  of  a  few'years^  ine^ 
vitable.  Lands  of  the  value  of  upwards  of  £300^000^  in  the  single  county 
«£  Berwick^  have  been  exposed  to  sale  in  the  year  1831 ;  and  it  is  un« 
4^r»tood,  thut^  in  several  other  counties^  lands  in  each,  to  a  dimilar 
^^yiount,  novr  ^re,  or  lately  were,  in  the  market.  The  rents  of  farms 
have  fallen  in  many  instances  already,  and  in  all  cases  must  soon  fall 
upwards  of  thirty  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  those  formerly  paid.  To 
perwms  whose  sole  income  is  deriveid  from  a  small  estate,  and  who  have 
be«k  in  the  practice  of  spending  their  whole  income  within  the  year^— • 
Boch  a  diminution  of  their  resources,  when  it  comes  fairly  into  ^»era. 
tieB,-wyi,  in  a  few  years,  prove  ruinous.  The  expense  of  living  has  not 
been  reduced  in  any  thing  like  an  equal  degree ;  and  it  ia  very  di£|okilt 
for  a  person  to  live  on  two-thirds  of  the  income  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  expend. 

Where  small  estates  are  entailed,  the  proprietors  are  in  a  still  worse 
conditieii.  Provisions  to  younger  children  can,  in  most  cases,  be  made, 
at  least  to  any  considerable  extent,  only  by  saving  from  the  rental.  Money 
can  be  borrowed  on  such  estates,  only  by  way  of  annuity  on  the  life  of 
the  proprietor ;  so  that  a  much  higher  rate  of  interest  than  usual  must 
be  paid.  Thus,  at  present,  money  can  be  borrowed  on  landa  at  three  and 
a  half  per  cent. ;  Imt  an  entailed  proprietor  cannot  borrow  under  aiz  per 
cent.  In  addition,  he  must  pay  the  premium  of  insurance  on  his  life  for 
a  aum  equal  to  that  borrowed,  that  the  lender  may  be  secure  in  recei^ring 
payment  of  the  sum  lent,  when  the  annuity  ceases  by  the  borrower's 
death.  The  amount  of  the  jHremium  varies,  acoordijqig  to  the  borroiver's 
age.  At  forty  he  may  insure  for  three  per  cent.,'  at  fifty  for  fbur,  at 
sixty  for  six,  making  the  whole  annual  expense  at  these  ages  respectively 
miie,  ten,  and  twelve  per  cent. 

Nor  is  it  in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce  alone  that^a  great  fall 
has  taken  place.  The  rents  of  salmon  fisheries,  and  the  price  of  timber, 
liave  decreased  still  more.  The  thinnings  of  plantations,  whidi,  during 
a  considerable  return,  are  now  hardly  saleable,  and 
:pense  of  cutting,  unless  the  size  be  considerable.  In 
parts  of  the  country  a  large  revenue  was  derived  from 
ighty  thousand  people  were  engaged  in  its  mamifacture, 
ity  produced  amounted  to  about  sixteen  thousand  tons* 
considerable  part  of  the  rental  of  many  Highland  pro- 
i  kelp  shores.  The  price  during  the  war  was  often 
ton :  but  since  the  peace  it  has  fallen  to  £S,  j64,  and 
of  the  importation  of  barilla.  Mr.  Campbell  of  Iday, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  March,  1831,  that  kelp 
erfectly  unsaleable,  and  the  proprietors  were  induced 
lufacture  only  through  compassion  to  the  poor  people 
must  otherwise  have  starved.  Since  that  period,  how. 
n  more  demand  for  kelp,  though  the  price  is  still  very 
bs  of  the  country  the  manufacture  has  altogether  been 

1  asserted,  that  proprietors  of  land,  notwithstandifig 
ur  rental,  are  in  as  favourable  a  situation  at  present 
ig  the  war,  as  it  is  said  that  the  fall  in  the  rate  of 
5  expense  of  living,  is  equal  to  the  decrease  of  rent. 
But  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true,  that  the  expense  of  living  lias 
diminished  one-third,  and  it  is  only  of  late  years,  that  th^  rate  of  inter- 
eat  has  fallen.    Up  to  1820  or  1881,  it  rose  very  considerably,  and  we  have 
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known  cases  of  redeemable  annuities  of  twelve  or  fourteen  per  cent,  granti 
ed  In  1817  or  1818,  being  paid  by  land  proprietors  to  a  ve^  recent  period. 
A  very  short  calculation  will  shew,  that  even  at  the  preset  t*ate  of  Interl 
est,  a  land  proprietor  is  in  a  much  worse  situation  than  he  was  twebtV 
years  ago.  Suppose  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  yielding  at  that  time  £26ck 
m^jesLT,  and,  (what  is  a  very  common  case,)  that  it  is  burdened  to  the 
extent  of  one-third  of  the  value,  or  ;C20,000.  Then  the  following  was 
the  situation  of  the  proprietor  during  the  war :— < 

Rental,  .  .  .  .  .         .  jCSOOO 

Interest  of  debt  at  6  per  cent.,  Z  ^  •  1000  , 


Free  income,  -  -  •  .  •  £1000 


Value  of  estate  at  30  years'  purchase,  -  -  £60,00O  t 

Deduct  debt,  -  .  -  -  90,000 


Clear  reversion,  ....  40,000  , 


At  present,  we  assume  the  rental  is  diminished  one-third. 

Crross  income,                   -                  •                    -             .  £1383' 

Interest  of  debt  at  3^  per  cent.                -                •  700  , 

Free  income,         -                -               -  •              -  £S3B 


Value  of  the  estate  at  30  years'  purchase,  -  £40,000.. 

Deduct  debt,  -  .  •  -  -  eo,OOQ 


Clear  reversion,  only  -  ...  £20,000 

So  that  the  half  of  his  fortune  has 
living  has  certainly  not  decreased  one 
estate  is  sold.  The  reversion  of  £40,0( 
income  of  £2000  per  annum  at  5  per  ce 
at  present  will  oi^y  produce  £700,  the  i 

The  distress  of  the  tenantry,  both  ii 
greater  than  it  has  been  at  any  former  ] 
this  century.  Their  capital  has  in  gene 
high  rents  contracted  for  when  prices  o 
at  present.  Their  credit  is  much  lower 
and  gloom,  anxiety,  and  discontent  pervi 
tural  population.  On  all  estates  of  co 
great.  The  number  of  children  of  the  1 
minaries  of  education  has  diminished  j 
sumption  of  ezciseable  commodities  a 
The  stock  of  cattle  kept  upon  the  far 
sign  of  the  diminution  of  capital ;  and  1 
deteriorating.  Reductions  of  rent  ha^ 
too  late :  for  in  the  period  which  is  alio* 
for  reduction  and  the  complying  with  it 
farm  has  decreased  greatly  in  value  by 
the  exhausted  circumstances  of  the  U 
his  fiirm  to  its  former  state  of  fertility. 

In  Scotland  the  pastoral  districts  are  oi  much  importance.    The  total 
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extent  of  tke  kii^om  is  nineteen  miUiont  ef  Eni^Lnh  ^uree ;  ofwbkkAUtle 
more  than  five  ere  under  cultivation :  so  tlwt  three^burihs  of  the  kin^*. 
dom  are  occupied  principally  in  Uie  rearing  of  afae^  The  distress  im 
the  pastoral  districts  can  easily  be  explained.  Qn  dieep  fannB  it  is 
expected  that  the  wool  should  pay  the  rent,  leaving  the  carcase  to  die* 
charge  the  other  expences,  and  for  profit  on  the  coital  emplsyed.  Now 
between  the  years  1S13  and  1827^  wool  fell  (me  half  in  value>  and  sheep 
and  lambs  to  the  same  extent.  Lord  Napier  has  extensive  sheep  famns 
in  £ttrick  Forest,  which  he  managed  himself  for  many  years ;  and  he 
stated  before  the  Committee  on  the  Wool  Trade  in  1828,  that  the  produce 
of  a  farm,  which  on  the  average,  from  1806  to  1817,  yielded  £490  per 
annum,  only  brought  £240  in  1827.  He  was  asked  ^'  Are  the  Committee 
to  understand  from  your  lordship,  that  the  produce  of  at  least  half  of 
Scotland,  and  from  which  half  of  the  rent  is  paid,  has  fallen  fifty  per 
cent.  In  value  ?"  "  Certainly."  The  value  of  black  cattle  fell  ahso  con- 
siderably, but  never  reached  so  great  a  depression  as  the  produce  of 
dieep-ftirms.  The  average  prices  of  the  last  fifteen  years  oempared  with 
the  war  prices,  shew  a  fttll  of  about  thirty  per  cent.  Since  1827  or  1828, 
the  value  of  sheep  and  wool  has  risen  considerably,  and  now  approaches 
within  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  war  prices. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  communications  from  the  most  import* 
ant  agricultural  districts  in  Scotland,  by  persons  well  qualified  to  fur- 
nirii  information  to  be  relied  on.  But  our  limits  only  permit  us  to 
advert  to  that  from  £ast  Lothian^  which  has  long  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  agricultural  counties.  From  a  detailed  statement  made  out  by  an 
intelligent  practical  farmer,  in  order  to  shew  the  value  of  land  in  this 
county  from  1822  to  1892,  conipared  with  the  period  from  1805  to  181^ 
we  have  derived  some  curious  results.  The  statement  applies  to  a  farm 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  good  land  cultivated  on  the  most 
Improved  systemu  The  quantity  of  produce  is  assumed  to  have  been  equal 
at  both  periods,  and  the  following  are  the  results : — 

War.  Peace. 

Value  of  produce,  deducting  seed  £^133  £2128 

Eiq^ence  of  cultivation  •  14^       1052 

Kent  one  boll  three  firlots  of  wheat  ISll         910    . 

Interest  and  profit  on  tenant's  capital  |^        ^^         .^^ 
(L^dOO)  and  for  siqierint^iding  farm  j 

It  tiius  appeans,  that  even  where  the  rent  is  paid  in  grain»  and  the 
produce  has  in  every  respect  been  the  same  at  the  two  periods,  tbeprofite 
of  the  tenant  have  dinmiished  no  less  than  fifty»sevenpereent,,  while  the 
rent  has  only  fallen  thirty  per  ceaet.  It  is  evident  that  the  cmltiviitiefl  «f 
grain  cannot  long  be  carried  on  with  such  profits^  for  they  do  net  anM>unt 
to  the  ordinary  interest  of  the  capital  required.  No  allowance  for  the 
expense  of  living  of  the  tenant  and  his  family  is  mfMle  in  the  staitement, 
at  either  of  the  periods.  But>  uufavourable  as  this  view  is,  thft  real 
state  of  matters  is  much  wcHrse.  The  rents  were  cot  6ti{Hjated  for  m 
grain  during  the  war,  but  in  money ;  and  no  materiid  abatexnests  ,wete 
given  till  1820,  or  1822;  so  that  during  the  period  whk^  ehipsed  frem 
1814,  when  the  value  of  agrieukural  produce  f^,  till  1820,  the  teaant 
was  paying  the  high  rent,  while  receiving  the  diminished  price  of  piro. 
duee.   After  rents  were  generally  reduced,  another  evil  of  a  most  serious 
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nature  tttfaeted  this  comity^  as- well  as  Fife  and  the  Carse  of  Gowrie^  though 
in  tlMSbe  districts  not  to  so  great  an  extent.    £ver  since  1826  the  wheat 
CFO^  has  been  attacked  by  a  fly,  which  occasioned  a  decrease  to  the  extent 
ef  thirty-tkree  per  cent. ;  and  the  loss  from  this  cause  in  a  farm  of  the 
i^>ove  description,  exceeds  £250  per  annum.     Thtis  there  has  not  only 
been  a  total  hss  of  the  capital  expended  on  the  soil  amounting  to  £3000, 
but  alee  an  mnnual  Iws  of  £65.     In  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  won- 
deifitl  "that  the  most   gloomy  despondency   has   seized   the   tenantry. 
Many  have  lost  all  hope  of  living  by  their  profession^— ^several  have 
ttrai^rated  to  the  (Continent  and  to  America, — and  many  are  preparing 
to  loUow  tbem.    We  believe  the  emigration  would  be  very  general,  if 
tlietenantiy  could  get  quit  of  their  leases,  and  recover  the  capital  they 
liaTe  expended  on  the  soil.     Improvements  by  the  tenantry  are,  in  a 
^pneat  measurei  at  an  end.    The  quantity  of  lime  manufactured  in  the 
oottntyy  BS  only  one-third  of  what  it  was  twelve  years  ago.    A  great 
luunber  of  bankruptcies  have  taken  place,  some  of  them  of  tenants  who 
were  possessed  ef  many  thousand  pounds  at  the  end  of  the  war.    On  an 
estate  purchased  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  only  one  tenant,  out  of  eleven 
who  were  on  it  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  now  remain.    All  the  rest 
Jhave  become  bankrupt.     The  soil  is  deteriorating  from  severe  cropping 
and  want  of  capital;  and  in  many  districts  of  the  county,  the  high.farming 
for  which  the  county  was  formerly  distinguished,  is  no  longer  to  be  seen. 
We~  are  well'  aware  that  the  distress  in  this  part  of  Scotland,  but  more 
eepecially  in  this  county,  has  been  attributed,  in  some  measure,  to  what 
has  been  called  the  expensive  mode  of  living  of  the  tenantry ;  and^  since 
the  high  rents  formerly  given  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  farmers  of 
East  Lothian,  those  from  other  parts  of  Scotland  have  been  induced  to 
pay  high  rents  for  lands  in  this  county,  on  the  representation  or  nssump. 
tioB,  that,  by  their  more  economical  style  of  living,  they  could  afford  to 
pay  higher  rents.    But  we  believe  the  expectations  formed  on  this  ground 
have  been  completely  disappomted.    There  is  no  class  of  the  community 
who,  in  ^*oportiDn  to  their  capital,  live  at  so  small  an  expense  as  the 
tenantry ;  ai^  the  farmers  of  East  Lothian,  Berwickshire,  and  Rox- 
harg^hire,  are  not  an  exception  to  this  remark.    When  a  person^  ac- 
quainted only  with  the  inferior  districts  of  Scotland,  first  goes  into  these 
eountiesy  he  is,  no  doubt^  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  the  houses  of 
the  tenantry,  as  well  as  to  observe  that  they  do  not  themselves  person- 
ally engage  in  ^e  labours  of  the  field.  -  Bat  such  persons  do  not  consider 
the  very  different  state  of  agriculture  in  these  counties  from  what  they 
have  beea  acevstomed  to.    We  have  before  us  the  rent-roll  of  an  estate 
in  ike  Nov^  of  £25,000  a-year ;  and  there  are  upwards  of  six  hundred 
tenantS)  Urns  averaging  a  rent,  payable  by  each,  of  only  £40.    In  East 
LotUany  the  land  rental  of  which,  in  1811,  was  £180,000,  there  are,  cer- 
tainly^  not  foar  hundred  tenants ;  and  we  have  heard  them  estimated  at 
a  muoh  saialler  number*    Then,  as  to  capital,  it  is  held  that  an  arable 
farm  eaanot  be  well  cultivated  unless  the  tenant  has  capital  to  the 
amount  of  £10  an  acre ;  and,  as  the  farms  in  East  Lothian,  as  well  as  in 
Berwickshire  and  Roxburghshire,  consist  of  from  three  hundred  to  five 
hundred  acres  each,  the  tenantry  ought  to  possess,  and  indeed  at  the  end 
of  the  war  did  possess,  Tery  large  capitals.    On  farms  of  such  extent 
it  would  be  absurd  for  the  tenant  to  engage  in  labour  himself.    His 
time  is  much  more  profitably  employed  in  superintending  the  labour  of 
others.     Men,  with   capitals]  of  from,  £2  000  to  £10,000  are  entitled  to 
live  in  a  decent  style,  more  especially  as  all  of  them  have  received  libe- 
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ral  educations ;  and  many  of  them  have  been  educated  as  well  as  Uitf 
greater  number  of  thoea  who  practise  ite  learned  professions.  In  ihe 
above  counties  we  could  point  out  many  tenants  paying  £9000  a-year  of 
rent,  and  a  few  who  pay  as  much  as  £5000.  Aeooiding  to  the  data  on 
wkkh  the  property  tax  was  levied,  these  mens'  profits  ought  to  anumntt9 
from  £10^0  to  £SM>0  a*year.  Yet  we  believe  that  the  teoantry  in  these 
counties  do  not  generally  expend  in  living,  in  addition  to  the  pigs,  poul- 
try, &c.  produced  on  their  farms,  more  than  a  sum  equal  to  the  interest 
ef  the  capital  employed  in  their  cultivation. 

The  most  serious  consequences  may  be  apprehended  if  the  agricultural 
distress  continues  much  longer  without  alleviaticm.  It  must  iqieedily 
irffect  all  classes  in  the  community.  "  In  the  increasing  weallli  and  pro. 
gressive  skill  of  the  agricultural  eapitalist>  ^e  farmer,  the  steady  pro- 
gross  of  the  landed  body  is  dependent.  Not  a  step  can  be  made  in  agtl* 
cttltvre,  not  an  improvement,  not  a  single  operation  of  new  power  intn^ 
duoed  into  the  art  of  cultivation,  which  does  not,  if  generally  adopted, 
by  its  unequal  effects  over  the  surface  of  the  country,  raise  the  wiaas  ojf 
rents*  The  property,  the  energy,  the  mental  skill  of  the  fanner,  are 
thus  the  mainstay,  the  sole  permanent  reliance  of  the  landlords.  £very 
circumstance  whidi  diminishes  the  means,  the  security,  and  the  hopeful- 
ness and  energy  of  these  agents  of  cultivation  must  be  proportionallf 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  proprietors."* 

Nor  is  it  the  landed  proprietor  alone  who  is  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  agriculturists.  All  other  classes  of  the  community,  however  far 
removed  from  agricultural  pursuits,  are  quickly  and  deeply  affected  by 
the  prosperity  or  depression  of  agriculture.  One  third  of  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  employed  in  the  ciJtivation  of  the  soil,  or  in 
^e  management  of  herds  and  flocks ;  the  highest  and  ridiest  part  of 
^le  community  derive  their  revenues  from  their  labours ;  and  the  annual 
produce  of  the  s6il  exceeds  in  value  Hie  productions  of  all  oUier  occu- 
pations. 

The  whole  property  created  in  Crreat  Britain  and  Irdand,  in  the  yev 
181S,  was  estimated,  by  Dr.  Celquhoun,  at  £430,000,000,  of  which  nHffe 
than  one-half  (£817,000,000)  was  the  produce  <^  agriculture  in  all  its 
branches.  The  whole  property  created  by  our  manufactories  in  1814^  is 
estimated  at  £11 4,000,000,  and  by  foreign  commerce  and  shipping,  at 
£46,000,000. 

The  branch  of  industry,  which,  nesct  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  is 
the  most  important  to  the  country,  is  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  an- 
nual value  of  whi6h  may  amount  to  £50,000,000  ;  but  the  vidue  of  the 
grain  consumed  by  man  and  animals  in  the  United  Kingdom,  must 
-approach  £100,000,000  per  annum.  It  may  easily  be  shewn  that 
upwards  of  eight  millions  of  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  To  these  must  be  added  the  proprietors  of  the  soil, 
whose  number,  including  their  families,  may  be  estimated  at  three  hua- 
dred  thousand.  Now,  suppose,  each  of  them  to  spend  £80  per  anB«Bi> 
then  £196,000,000  are  annually  spent  by  the  agricultural  and  landed  ia- 
terest,  while  only  £46,000,000  are  received  horn  our  foreign  oustomemit 


*  Jon«8  on  Distribution  of  Wealth, 
f  Tbe  declared  value  of  British  and  Irbh  pn>duce  and  manuftctun^,  mivrttAisi 
^l8t^  WS8  £86,012,756. 
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FEMALE  LETTER-WRITERS. 

TtiKRS  isbnt  one  species  of  composition  of  wliick  it  may  be  fmMy 
ifliniled  that  many  finer  specimens  hare  been  lost  to  tbe  world  tban 
iiiy  that  are  preserved :  it  is  that  in  which  women  reiga  supremely— ^-do^ 
iMstic  and  fkmiHar  letters.  After  centuries  of  fidiohnrly  regret,  it  is  eon^ 
lohlory  to  believe  that  very  few  Iliads^  and  not  one  Macbeth,  have  eve^ 
perished ;  but  what  an  infinite  series  of  the  records  of  noble  and  teadeir 
feding,  the  brightest  effusions  of  mind,  and  the  finest  impulses  of  heart, 
have  the  flmnes  devoured,  in  the  riiape  of  letters  I  The  worid  does  not 
pOBieflB  a  single  letter  of  Shakspeare ;  but  how  many,  for  which  it  would 
barter  rubies,  must  have  singed  gees^  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  or  given 
crispn^s  to  the  love-locks  of  Anne  Hathway  ;  for,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Moore's  gratuitous  assumption,  we  deny,  point-blank,  that  Shakspeare 
is  any  proof  that  great  geniuses  m^e  bad  husbands.  What  a  treasure 
were  the  epistles  despatched  by  the  nameless  adventurer  during  his  vigo* 
Tons  early  struggles,  in  London,  and  in  Elizabeth's  reign-— when  Sydney 
tnd  Spenser  were  to  be  met  in  the  theatres,  Bacon  and  Burleigh  in  the 
courts,  and  Jonson  and  Marlowe  in  the  taverns — ^when  Leicester  and 
Essex  trode  tiie  land,  and  Drake  and  Howard  swept  the  seas  1  What  a  pre«. 
douB  record  were  that  whidi  might  form  the  first  series  of  lost  letters  that 
we  regret — the  only  one  for  which  our  grief  is  unappeasable !  Let  us  hope 
that  the  edition  of  the  plays  promised  James  Boswell  in  heaven  may 
hive  an  appendix  containing  the  lost  letters. 

How  often  have  we  sympathized  with  the  admirers  of  the  new.  Heloise 
for  the  destruction  of  Jean  Jacques's  real  love-letters,  those  written  to 
Madame  d'Houdetot.  Still  we  hope  for  their  joyful  resurrection.  The 
hidy  has  not  beejd  many  years  dead,  and  French  letters  appear  written 
on  asbestos — fire  wiU  not  consume  them.  Even  we,  though  somewhat 
fMled  from*primal  admiration  of  the  Citizen  of  Geneva,  would  rejoice  in 
tfae  e^les  of  which  their  enamoured  author  exclaims, — "  If  those  of 
Hdoise  have  been  found  ardent — Heavens !  what  would  have  been  said 
sf  these !  Such  letters  as  mine  to  her  were  never  thrown  into  the  fire. 
If  they  are  ever  made  public,  the  world  will  see  in  what  manner  I  have 
loved."  It  is  perhaps  much  better  the  world  cannot  see.  It  is  a  cold- 
hearted,  restless,  swiiftly-changing  world.    If  introduced  but  now  to 

Clarenf,  sweet  Clarens,  birth-place  of  deep  love, 

^re  rather  suspect  it  would  be  with  prodigiously  diminished  effect.  But 
it  is  our  own  female  letter-writers— -would  we  had  more  of  them — ^tbat 
form  our  text,  if  we  can  contrive  to  stick  to  it.  One  who  knew  a  few 
Anigs  has  told  us,  that  ^*  the  letters  of  great  men  are  Uie  most  precious 
part  of  their  writings."  Now,  we  rather  think  the  '*  Principia,"  or 
"Paradise  Lost,"  fully  more  precious  than  the  letters  of  the  respective 
irriters ;  but  had  Bacon  said  this  of  the  letters  of  clever  and  amiable 
woaen,  seldom  dksenting  from  him  cm  any  point  of  human  wisdom,  we  had 
at  «Bce  respectlully  concurred.  Of  the  letters  of  men,  even  great  men,  we 
Ittve  scarce  enow  to  compensate  for  the  volumes  of  duU,  trite,  trifling 
epistles,  or  dap-traps  for  posterity,  deposited  before-hand  in  cabinets, 
■ad  brought  to  light  by  the  vanity  and  cupidity  of  friends.  The  female 
Wttes  wrkera  are  totally  exempt  from  these  charges ;  with  a  few  deep 
Use,  and  principally  modem  exceptions; — Miss  Seward,*  of  Lichfield, 
wibe  inflicted  on  her  friends  what  the  public  rejected ;  or  the  learned 
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Mrs.  Montague,  sedulously  building  up  a  literary  reputation.  The^ie 
ladies  we  hardly  allow  to  he,  in  our  sense,  letter- writers  at  all.  They 
are  authors  who  cultivate  a  particular  branch  of  the  profession,  and  de. 
Ibj  publishing  tiU  their  executors  assume  the  obloquy  of  the  ta6k.  The 
fem^9  letters  in  which  we  delight  are  such  as  have  slipped  as  undesignedly 
from  the  heart  as  if  the  art  of  printing  had  still  been  undiscovered — the 
off-hand  effusions  of  warm  affection,  undoubting  confidence,  sweetness, 
gaiety,  fancy,  wit,  pleasantry,  playfulness — genuine  records  of  the  daily 
business,  interests,  and  pleasures  of  domestic  life ;  no  matter  how  tri. 
fHng  the  details,  so  that  they  flow  from  the  heart.  Genuine  letters  of 
this  kind — and  it  is  impossible  to  counterfeit  their  semblance — ^form  the 
most  delightful  kind  of  reading.  Their  highest  perfection  makes  us 
more  envy  France  her  Sevign^  and  De  Staal,  than .  her  Racine.  Such 
collections  are  more  improving  than  the  most  faithful  autobiographies, 
for  they  must  be  truer  ;  and  if  they  do  not  apparently  go  farther,  they 
yet  allow  deeper  insight  into  the  character  of  the  writer ;  unconsciously 
revealing  the  varied  tints  and  delicate  shadings  of  individual  min<i,  ex^ 
hlbiting  nature,  in  her  free  and  graceful  undress,  the  refreshing  breeze 
as  well  as  the  halcyon  serene.  Autobiographies,  though  the  nearest  ap. 
proach  to  familiar  letters,  want  their  charm  as  much  as  their  trutL 
They  deceive  without  intending  it ;  for  the  visual  orb  of  the  artist,  the 
most  candid  and  clear-sighted  that  ever  lived,  will  either  glance  oblique 
from  harsh  features,  or  soften  and  varnish  deformities.  Autobiographies 
are  fulUlength  portraits,  generally  intended  for  effect ;  letters,  such  as  we 
mean,  are  part  and  parcel  of  a  man's  mind,  and  no  writing  has  so  lively  a 
power  of  realization.  They  place  us  in  the  midst  of  past  generations,  as 
if  we  live4  among  them  ;  they  lift  the  curtain  which  separates  the  iUu- 
fsive  from  the  true ;  place  us  by  the  parlour  fireside,  or  in  the  dressing- 
room  of  the  beauty  of  lost  ages  ;  unlock  the  most  secret  repositories,  and 
give  us  a  key  to  the  most  hidden  thoughts.  To  the  constitutional  re- 
serve, and  exterior  coldness  of  the  £nglish  national  character,  whether 
in  men  or  women,  the  medium  of  correspondence,  even  among  near 
relatives,  is  indispensable,  were  it  but  to  enable  friends  to  understand 
those  sentiments  and  motives  of  action  which  proud  modesty  never 
pould  otherwise  reveal. 

.  With  the  complete  writings  of  Swift,  Cowper,  Gray,  and  Burns,  before 
us,  how  little  should  we  know  pf  the  hidden  man,  of  the  inner  life,  espe- 
cially of  the  first  two,  save  for  those  precious  relics  of  their  correspon- 
dence, which  more  than  supply  the  place  of  memoirs.  But  for  his  care- 
lesd  letters,  the  DeKan  of  St.  Patrick's  might  have  beien  believed  to  de- 
serve those  harsh  and  cruel  censures,  which  have  been  poured  forth  upoo 
parts  of  his  lif^,  faulty,  indeed,  yet  expiated,  as  far  as  possible,  by  puri- 
fying repentance.  How  much  of  the  inner  character  of  this  shrewd, 
ambitious,  morose  cynic,  i$  revealed,  not  in  his  studied  correspondence 
with  Oxford,  Pope,  and  Atterbury,  but  in  his  slip-shod  journal  to  SteDsy 
and  careless  epistles  to  Dr.  Sheridan ! — How  much  of  the  agoniung  depths 
of  his  feelings  is  made  visible  by  this  one  flash  struck  from  his  proud, 
flinty  spirit,  on  hearing  of  the  last  fatal  illness  of  the  person  he  Ipved  eo 
dearly^  and  used  with  such  strange  unkindness,  '^  What  have  I  to  de  Id 
this  World !  I  never  was  in  such  agonies  as  when  I  read  your  letter,  (Prw 
fiheridan's)  and  had  it  in  my.  pocket.  /  am  able  to  hold  up  my  sorry  head 
no  longer  !*'  This  one  heart-wrung  sentence  might  have  made  his  late 
reviewers  temper  the  vials  of  unmitigated  wrath,  which  generous  and 
manly  feeling  has  led  them  to  pour  forth  on  the  memory  of  the  Tor^ 
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political  parson.  A  womaB  might  almost  forgive  him  the  injuries  of  her 
sex>  on  seeixig  the  proud  man  thus  overwhelmed  and  humiliated.  But 
tliis  is  wandering  from  our  subject. 

Among  the  first  pure  specimens  of  female  letters^  are  those  of  the  am- 
bitions and  unfortunate  favourite  of  Henry  VI 11.^  Annft  Bol^yn.  Her 
coquettish  love-letters  to  her  royal  wedded  wooer^  display  art  and  finesse^ 
of  which  so  young  a  woman  must  have  been  incapable  without  prompt- 
ings though  she  had  the  advantage  of  early  schooling  in  the  French 
Court.  But  her  celebrated  letter^  written  from  the  Tower^  remains  a 
very  extraordinary  literary  production^  apart  from  the  trying  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  composed.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
mental  self-possession  and  dignified  propriety  that  we  possess.  Could 
itj  indeed^  have  been  the  unaided  production  of  the  calumniated  and  per. 
secuted  victim  ?  Thb^  though  questioned^  is  more  probable^  than  that 
any  one  could  have  counterfeited  so  skilfully.  Like  the  letters  of  Swift, 
to  which  we  have  referred,  it  goes  far  to  atone  for  many  sins  and  heart- 
lessnesses  in  the  former  life  of  the  beautiful  and  coquettish  queen.  Jt 
breathes  the  passive  courage  of  woman  in  her  hour  of  fiery  trial,  with 
the  sublime  composure  and  elevation^  which  the  approach  of  another 
state  imparts,  in  some  degree,  to  the  meanest  creature.  It  opens  like  a 
strain  of  solemn  music. 

The  epistles  of  the  illustrious  daughter  of  this  victim  of  a  royal  brute> 
who,  to  that  character,  added  no  small  portion  of  the  vulgar,  sensual 
ruffian, — are  full  of  individuality  and  instruction.     In  the  character  of 
Elizabeth  were  strangely  commingled,  the  fierce,  headlong,  impetuous 
blood  of  her  father,  with  the  coolness,  finesse,  and  trickery  of  her  other 
parent.     She  was  as  coquettish  and  artful  as  Anna  Boleyn,  though  on  a 
bolder   scale;  and  as  headstrong  and  domineering  as  bluff  King  Hal. 
Her  memorable  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  is  a  sample  of  the  paternal 
stock.  It  also  shews  clearly  how  reformed  protestant  princes  originally  re^ 
garded  the  union  of  State  and  Church,  and  the  uses  of  a  hierarchy.    A 
more  laconic  and  complete  view  of  this  mystic  alliance  need  not  be  sought 
for.     This  prelate  had  offended  Elizabeth,  by  refusing  to  cede  to  her  the 
garden  and  orchard  of  Ely-House,  after  it  had  been  iniquitously  wrested 
from  him  by  a  suit  in  the  Chancellor's  Court,  in  which  no  suitor  had  any 
chance  with  the  Crown.    ''  Proud  prelate  \"  says  the  royal  virago ;  "1 
understand  you  are  backward  in  complying  with  your  agreement ;  but  I 
would  have  you  to  know,  that  I  who  made  you  what  you  are,  can  unmake 
you  ;'*  [Here  is  a  lesson  for  the  State-ChurchI] — "  and  if  you  do  not  forth-^ 
with  fulfil  your  agreement,  by  God !   I  will  immediately  unfrock  you.. 
Tour's,  as  you  demean  yourself,  Elizabeth  Regina."    So  much  for  the 
nursing-mother  of  the  reformed  faith.    This  is  a  pure  specimen  of  the 
style  of  King  Harry.    The  crafty,  politic,  and  hypocritical  letters  of  this 
Princess,  in  which  the  pride  and  cruelty  of  her  father  are  blended  with 
the  subtilty  of  her  mother,  (as  in  her  correspondence  with  Sir  Amias- 
Paulet,  the  custodier  of  her  unhappy  rival.  Queen  Mary,)  are  only  dis- 
gusting.   But  Elizabeth  had  many  styles.     In  some  of  her  epistles,  there 
are  the  freshness,  and  frankness  of  womanly  cordiality,  mingled  with  the 
romance  and  high-spirit  which  made  heroes  of  her  courtiers,  and  her- 
self their  inspiration.     Take  her  epistle  to  her  favourite,  Dudley  Earl  of 
Warwick,  while  maintaining  the  town  of  Havre  against  the  French.   The 
Virgin  Queen  had  some  worthless,  but  nev^r  any  despicable  favourites. 
In  this  point  she  excelled  all  her  royal  successors. — '^  My  dear  Warwick  : 
If  your  honour  and  my  desire  could  accord  with  the  loss  of  the  needfulest 
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ftsgev  I4ceep>  God  ao  h«Ip  mt  \nraey  uttnant im64,  m;I  wonM  glstt^l«B« 
ihut  ooe  joint  far  yo«r  sadTe  abode  mtbAw.;  bnt  viae*  i  <winMrt^4iii-tktt- 
I  would,  I  will  do  that  I  may,  and  will  ditak  ia  ta  tAm^tsup^  iSbt^va^it^ 
you  and  youn  ahanld  not  be  sooDotured,  iiotii  by  seaaBd  land  ;  f^  raiid 
with  all  ^aad  poanUe ;  and  let  this  my  ambbiii^  kamL.miM^aBrjhimk 
aU."  ^  : 

Some  of  the  leUers  of  the  ladieaof  the  Proteetor'a  famUyyajaaialaatiU- 
tag,  but  mainly  from  the  jnzta-poattion  of  the  fair  waitersi  4Md.4be  ranli 
and  political  consequence  of  their  oorre^^ndenta.  In  "^m  noblest  .alsain 
of  the  Norman  aristocracy,  is  the  welLknown  letter  of  the  higiM^nnted 
Countess  of  Pembit>ke  and  Derby  to  Joseph  Williamson,  tibbs  subetwiSBt- 
minister  of  Charles  II.  The  indignant  epistle  of  the  Countess  of  NoU 
tiBgham  to  the  unmanly  and  slanderous  Danish  ambassador,  is  another^ 
noUe  instance  of  a  roused  and  injured  lady,  chastising  «  oraT^Q  spirit 
with  her  crow-quill,  as  effectually  as  ever  did  lought  with  fais.f^annt* 
letted  hand.  Bat  all  these  fall  short  of  the  marie  of  familiar  female 
epistles :  even  those  of  Rachel  Lady  RusscH,  wbieh  long  hare,  and, 
we  hope,  long  will  form  part  of  an  Englishwoman's  select  Ubt«ry^^^lue 
not  of  the  captivating  female  toys  we  mean.  The  collected  letters  of 
this  illustrious  matron,  are  of  greater  excellence  than  attraetion.  They 
are  either  didactic  and  religions  epistles  to  her .  learned  and  reverend 
correspondents ;  or  they  treat  of  those  matters  of  weighty  interest,  re* 
garding  her  family,  which  the  murder  of  Lord  Russell  had  devolvod  npon 
his  lady.  Of  tiie  terrible  scenes  which  developed  her  noble  chamoter, 
when  she  shared  the  prison,  and  almost  the  scaffold,  of  her  lniabia»i* 
there  remains  no  record  in  her  vohiminous  correspondence.  AffeotkMi 
haa  preserved  a  few  homely  letters,  belonging  to  the  earlier  and.  hapf^er 
part  of  her  married  life ;  and  kind  hearts  will  love,  and  pure  ones  reT«re 
them.  They  have,  besides,  in  some  degree,  the  charm  of  which  we  areia 
pursuit, — they  are  domestic,  familiar  letters. 

'^  Lady  Rus$eU  to  Lord  RxiueU  ;  written  from  Tunbridge,  atid  addressed  to  London^ 
in  the  pear  1678. 

"  Afl«r  a  toQiome  day,  there  is  some  refreflliment  to  be  teUin^  oar  story  to  oar 
best  frieadi.  I  have  seen  your  girl  well  laid  in  bed,  and  oanelvoB  have  Bade  oar 
suppers  upon  biscuits,  a  bottle  of  white  wine,  and  another  of  beer,  mingleil  my 
uncle*8  way,  with  nutmeg  and  sugar.  None  are  disposing  to  bed,— not  so  mwA  as 
complaining  of  weariness.  Beds  and  things  are  all  very  well  here ;  onr  want  Ss 
yourself  and  good  weather.  But,  now  I  hare  told  you  our  present  condStioiw-4o  a*y 
a  litUe  of  the  past_I  do  reaUy  think,  if  I  could  have  imagiBed  tiiellfaMas  of  tte 
jouraey,  it  would  have  disoouraged  me :  it  is  not  to  be  expressed  how  bad  tbe.wt^  it 
from  Seven  Oaks ;  but  our  horses  did  exceedingly  well,  and  Spencer  very  diligj^ 
often  off  his  horse  to  lay  hold  of  the  coach.  I  have  not  much  more  to  say  this 
night :  I  hope  the  quilt  is  remembered ;  and  Francis  must  remember  to  send  more 
Uscuits^  either  when  you  come,  or  soon  after.  I  long  to  hcar'^m  yon,  my  dearest 
ioulf  sad  truly  think  your  absence  alreadyan  age.  I  havenomind  to  aygoldplatc  t 
hat  h  a»  table  to  set  it  on ;  but  if  that  does  not  come,  I  desire  thst  you  would  -bid 
Betty  Foster  (a  house-maid)  send  the  silrer  glass  I  use  every  day.  In  discretion  I 
haste  to  bed,  longing  for  Monday,  I  assure  you. 

From  yours,  '   ' 

Past  ten  o'clock.  R.  Rirssxit^ 

Lady  Margaret  says  we  are  not  glutted  with  company  yet :  you  will  let  Northum^ 
berland  know  we  are  well ;  and  AUic .-f- 
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i  h  was  HkUM  #ewrgd  the  domestie  bMin  of  tte  idf^ixmat*  wile^  ^h<^  in 
4«q»  ■RHrtlwi,  was  soon  to  proye  hereelf  the  fitting  fttitner  of  a  patriot 
Birtfr.    Sudi  were  the  hearts  which  tyraanj  wrendied  asunder. 

fiat  the  most  briUiant  of  our  female  letter-writers  belonged  to  a  auo* 
cMdingage.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  had  no  prototype  in  thk  couatry , .so  fior 
m  the  world  knows ;  nor  has  die  had  any  worthy  successor.  The  lite- 
rary reputation  of  Lady  Mary  rests  exclusively  on  her  letters ;  though  she 
Tcnified  largely^  and  scribbled  oa  many  subjects ;  and,  as  a  satirist  and 
lanpooner,  entitled  herself  to  the  "  bad  eminenoe"  of  the  pillory,  and  of. 
haviog  her  eaiurings  empt,  were  equal  justice  eyer  dealt  to  the  enao-p 
Ued  and  the  mean  offender.  As  it  is,  she  is  fully  qualified,  by  her  satires 
aad  private  letters,  to  take  the  place  of  honour  between  Mrs.  Centltvre 
lad  Aphra  BdM.  Laying  altogether  aside  Lady  Mary's  letters  descriptive 
of  her  travele,  which  are  lively,  delightful,  and,  as  all  subsequeet  ezpe« 
riinee  has  estsbUshed^  perfectly  accurate  ;  her  domestic  familiar  series, 
thovgh  steeped  in  the  worst  vices  of  her  character,  are  full  of  attrac- 
ti««  They  indeed  want  tiie  beet  charm  of  m  woman's  correspondence ; 
fot  her  ladyship  eould  not  impart  what  she  did  not  possess,  but  they  still 
raak  highly  ae  epistolary  compositions.  There  is  nothing  overstrained  or 
iiwted,^-nothing  of  the  biue  dbeut  them.  All  shews  fiftcility  precision, 
aad -good  taate  in  composition ;  with  great  moral  depravity,  no  doubt, 
and  utter  and  avowed  heartlenness.  The  private  letters  of  Lady  Mary 
Wertley  to  her  sister  and  other  ladies,  and  those  of  the  £arl  of  Ches. 
tctMd-to  his  son,  are  the  deepest  satires  that  ever  were  penned  against 
the  Eag^ish  aristocracy :  add  to  these  the  Memoirs  of  Doddington  and 
a  hw  other  volumes,  and  the  picture  is  complete.  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
it  aa  iastaaee  of  that  anomaly  every  where,  save  in  the  highest  circles 
€f  aristoemey,  or  amon^people  of  the  lowest  rank,  hacknied  by  living  in 
the  eye  of  the  worldy*-^of  a  head  far  too  crafty  and  mature  for  the 
riienlderB  which  carried  it,  and  of  a  heart  lustrums  older  than  the 
bosom  in  which  it  was  presumed  to  exist.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  if, 
in  a  moral  sense,  a  heart,  often  the  most  useless  and  troublesome  commo- 
dity ia  the  world  to  a  young  lady  of  rank,  ever  formed  any  part  of  the 
aaateaiy  oi  Lady  Mary  Pierrepoint.  The  letters  of  her  extreme  girl, 
heed  aae  quite  as  shrewd,  penetrating,  and  worldly  as  those  of  her  grey 
Urs.  The  story  of  her  marriage  is  well  known.  She  ran  away,  when 
very  young,  with  Mr.  Wortley,  fully  more  to  spite  her  father  than  please 
henelf.  The  same  governing  motive  influenced  many  of  her  actions, 
aad  ia  eoaae  instances  counterbalanced  her  calculations.  She  was  too 
vifadoue  and  sdf.willed  to  be  always  prudently  selfish.  Her  first  l^ter 
after  her  love-match  is  a  curiosity-—  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

"  I  don't  know  very  well  how  to  begin  :  I  am  perfectly  unacquainted 
with  a  Bwtrimonial  style.  After  all,  I  think  it  better  to  write  as  if  we 
«we  aot  married  at  alL"  And  so  she  does,  ending  her  brief  first  epistle 
■irtriBMmial  by  saying,  gaily,  "  'Tis  dark,  or  I  should  not  conclude 
•0  toon.  Pray,  my  love,  begin  at  the  top,  and  read  till  you  come  to 
the  bottom;"  a  degree  of  oonjugal  attention  she  hardly  expected.  A 
■aereeding  latter  gives  matrimonial  counsel,  by  which  Mr.  Wortley  did 
not  £iil  to  profit.  "  I  am  glad  you  think  of  serving  your  friends,"  (by 
allowing  himself  to  be  elected  for  Newark,)  ^^  I  hope  it  will  put  you  in 
■iad  of  serving  yourself.  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  of 
mmejf  .•.^-«very  thing  we  see,  and  every  thing  we  hear,  puts  ns  in  re- 
*>i*iaaui  of  it.  If  it  were  possible  to  restore  liberty  to  your  oouatry,' 
(her  Udyidup  and  her  husband  were  violent  Whigs,)  *'  or  limit  the 
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enpfoaohmenta  of  the  prarogativfr  hy  reibtfeitg  ^ywiwelf/^tir  a  ii^.arfwot,  I 
Khould  be  ple;iaed  to  share  so  gluhctus  •  povert^t  iritifcyoit ;  i)ttt  m  tiw>  ip  m  Id 
la,  and  will  ba^  it  U  a  sort,  qf  4utj^  te  keriek,  tetiitjjiay  li#^  ill  ^Aie's 
po\rer  to  do  good — riches  beio^  Aooiher  itame  fer-  povenf  4w»awilgmLc 
obtaining  of'  which^  they  first  necessavy  ifiuiliftjF^^ a*  ivpiidaBoei  aafl^as 
Demostheues  said  of  pronunciatiaa  m  ovutovy^  the  ■ece'iid.'iB  itflfni#Mice, 
ainA  the  third  still  impudence*  No  modest  OT»ivftvgr^d^^x>»»cilWi<ll, 
make  his  fortune.  Your  friend  Urd  Hali&wr,  RebM^  WMpdhts  Oitf'aU 
other  remarkable  instaaces  of  sudden  advai»eenieB4>  hwite  betn  vHiuirk. 
ably  impudent.  The  Ministry  is  like  a  flay.  «i  C^ri ;  ihni.e!  la  m  little 
door  to  get  in^  and  a  great  crowd  without^  shoving  and  tkmatili^'^riio 
^lall  be  foremost.  People  who  knock  others  with  their  ^6ih«ir^  -  titoe- 
gard  A  little  ki<^  of  the  shins,  and^  still  thruatiiig-he«rtily)  mfemrm  ^  a 
good  place.  Your  modeet  man  staada  bdiind  in  the  €ro«d<-*-4B  choired 
about  by  every  body — ^his  clothes  tora-^most  aqaeeMd  to  diiatii;  iihd 
sees  a  thousand  get  in  b^ore  him  that  don't  maJce-so  giMd-^-^gM^as 
himself.  I  don't  say  it  is  impossible  for  an  unpudeat  man  not^tor  risircin 
the  world ;  but  a  moderate  merit,  with  a  Uffge  sharo  of  nRpiid«liee;*^is 
more  probable  to  be  advanced  than  the  greatest  qualificiitiaiia  witliddt 
it^  If  this  letter  is  impertinent,  it  is  founded  upon  «n  opinitorof  ymtr 
merits  which^  if  it  is  a  mistaken  one,  I  would  not  he  iMideeeiiFed.'-  I^is 
pay  interest  to  believe,  as  I  do,  that  you  deserve  every  thing,  mndr^d^ 
capable  of  every  thing ;  but  nobody  else  will  believe  it  ii  they  n9^*^n 
get  nothing."  How  many  statesmen  have  since  aoted  upeK  her- My. 
ship's  maxims  besides  the  old  Dragon  of  Wantley,  whoy  if  her  ^4^  mb% 
obtain  great  political  powter,  at  least  put  money  enoogh  ia-^hia  ptirse^^^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  Lady  Mary's  pri^^e -letter^-  tboae^WlMi 

She  durst  not  publiah  during  her  husband's  lile,  but  whkk  she  t4Mik  tMoitmki 

care  should  appear,  are  more  instructive  -on  her  own  chaeaeter,b#r»as 

pictures  of  high  life.    Take  her  coronatioa  of  .George  II.:«*-^Wid|p«Ml^ 

George  III.,  or  Sir  Walter  Scott's  of  George  IV.,  are  not  to'he  com. 

pared  with  it.     It  is  written  to  her  sister  the  Govateea  9^*Mu^«m$HStt 

many  of  her  best  and  worst  letters ;  not  that  ^he  even  affiicts  to  eare  a' fin 

for  her  relative  ;  she  merely  takes  her  up  .as  n  person  to  whom-jhegiiiiglil 

vent  her  spleen  and  her  wit,  where  both  had  a  rbiinrn  nf  nlilriiiiin;^  liiliiit 

The  Countess  of  Mar  was  then  living  in  Jacobite  exile  in  the  hrilHaottrft- 

cles  of  Paris.    '*  I  cannot  deny  that  I  was  very  vk^  4iverted-4Mi-iie 

[  saw  the  procession  much  «t  my  ease,-  and  HiMr.^^ 

Hall  without  -trouble,  where  it  was  ve>y^-e«tciiittl<i% 

iriety  of  airs  w:hich  all  meant  the -same- UMng.^'Mi^ 

walker  there  was  to  conceal  vanity^  mid  gtAm  aMteiM^ 

urposes  some  languished,  ^and  others  v^uttad,  ^Initlft 

L  was  diffused  over  every  couBtenanoe  aa  eooil  ^^Hiift 

3d  on  the  head.    But  she  that  drew- the- greoitesfc'nMH^ 

indisputably.   Lady  Orkney.  vGke  -expmeA '^Khkut^^ 

I  wrinkles,  and  before,  a  very  eonsiderahle  yH—ifte^ 

ed  her.    Add  to  this,  the-  inimitable  ndl  Oi^-hoF  9^ 

and  her  grey  hairs,  which,  by  good  fortune,  stood-  dtreetly-npiigiiti  wtfJ 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  delightful  spectacle.  •  SliA'  had  etaM- 

lished  £dl  t^is  with  oonsiderable  inagnifioeno^  which  onade -hc^r  io#k'-«l 

big  again  as  usual ;  and  I  should  have  thought  her  one  of  the  largest 

things  of  God'a  making,  if  my  Lady'  St.  #obn  hUd  kiot  didi>la^ed  all  her 

charms  in  honour  of  the  day*     The  poor  Duchess  of  •MosiifiaD'^lN^ 

along  with   a   dozen   black    snakes  playing  voiwd^  her  ftfoorff-^midrWtf 
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hmif  PTtiaad,  wbo  is  fallen  away  sinee  her  dismission  from  Court, 
rapiaatntiiid  fimdy  an  £g3rptian  mummy^  embrmdered  over  irith  hiero- 
'dy^^iieB.'*  flttcfa  are  the  language  and  sentiments  of  a  lady  of  the  high- 
•ot  inrtb  and  linhion ;  and  her  letters  might  have  been  written  yester- 
dey.  There- is  nothing  antiquated  about  them,  or  her.  Were  she  alive 
jM»ir^  Am  mi^t,  to^jnorrow;  be  a  patroness  of  Almack's,  and  sendpara- 
gripha  te  the  Morning  Post.  In  talent  and  manners  she  would  find  herself 
insry  like,  only  yastly  superior,  to  the  fair  J.'s  and  L.'s  she  might  meet 
tbi»^  As  a  favourable  specimen  of  her  talents,  a  real  picture  of  fash- 
imuible  manners,  and  what  besides  might  furnish  a  comic  dramatist  with 
«ceellent  hints,  we  give  a  few  more  passages  from  the  most  brilliant 
miter  among  tiie  female  nobility.  Her  ladyship  never  thinks  of  using 
]Mr  pen  to  her  sister  but  on  some  piquant  topic.  ''  I  own,"  she  says, 
/'  I  ei^oy  vast  delight  in  the  foUy  of  mankind ;  and,  God  be  praised, 
.there  i»  an  inexhaustible  source  of  entertainment.  I  will  mention  to  you 
fl^fue  SBSpieions  of  my  own  in  relation  to  Lord  B***t,  which  I  really 
.never  mentioned  to  any  <me ;  but  as  there  is  never  fire  without  some 
soMi]^,  t^ese  smothered  flames,  though  admirably  covered  with  whole 
Jheape  of  politics,  were  at  length  seen,  felt,  and  understood."  Her  lady- 
«fatp  relates  the  BoUe  courtier's  dismission,  and  maliciously  adds,  "  Yoa 
.know  we  cannot  hdp  laughing  when  one  sees  him  next ;  and  I  own  I 
i^ng  for  the  pleasurable  moment.  I  am  sorry  for  another  of  our  ac 
qnatptaace,  whose  lollies — for  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  that  word— ^re 
mot  of  a  kind  to  give  mirth  to  those  who  wish  her  well.  The  discreet 
•nd  sober  Lady  L******  has  lost  such  furious  sums  at  Bath,  that  it 
may-  be  questioned-  whether  all  the  sweetness  the  waters  can  put  into 
mgr  Iievd's  blood,  will  induce  him  to  forgive  her;  particularly  £700  at  one 
.sitting,  which  is  aggravated  by  many  astonishing  cix'cumstances.  Tli^ 
Js  as  odd  to  me,  as  Lord  T  m's  shooting  himself;  and  another 

:<t»nMp»rtratien  of  the  latent  fire  that  lies  under  cold  countenances —  * 
*  *  *  *    I  find  it  is  impossible  to  forbear  telling  you  the 

nMtsQier^oaes  of  some  of  our  acquaintances,  which  appear  as  odd  to  me  as 
,mfky  m  Ovid.  Would  any  one  believe  that  Lady  H*******ss  is  a  beauty, 
.•lid  in  love  >  and  that  Mrs.  Anastasia  Robinson  is,  at  the  same  time, 
&  pnide  and  a  kept  mistress  }*  and  those  things  in  spite  of  nature  and 
ffffrUme.  The  first  of  these  ladies  is  tenderly  attached  to  the  polite  Mr. 
M— — ,  and  sueh  are  all  the  joys  of  happy  love,  notwithstanding  she 
.wimts  the  use  of  her  two  hands  by  a  rheumatism,  and  he  has  an  airm 
that  he  eennot  move.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  the  particfdars  of  this 
aamir,  which  seems  to  me  as  curious  as  that  between  two  oysters,  and 
•8.  vcU  wortii  the  attention  of  naturalists.  The  second  heroine  has  en- 
■gafOd  half  the  town  in  arms  from  the  nicety  of  her  virtue,  which  has 
K0t  been  able  to  bear  the  too  near  approach  of  Senesino  in  the  opera, 
«iul  her  condescension  in  acceptipg  Lord  Peterborough  fbr  her  cham- 
pieii,  who  has  sigiialized  his  love  and  courage  on  this  occasion  in 
«•  mmf  WKy%  as  Don  Quixote  did  for  Dulcinea.  Poor  Senesino, 
19(0  ft  vanqnkhed  giant,  was  forced  to  confess,  upon  his  knees,  that 
./toaatsaiB  was  a  paragon  of  virtue  and  beauty.  Lord  Stanhope,  a 
4wmr£  to  the  said  giant,  joked  on  his  side,  and  was  challenged 
'itr  hii  pains.     Lord  Delawar  was   Lord   Peterborough's  second:   my 


*  Thlf  lady  was  a  cstoVrstsd  thi^r.     Lord  Pcfterbonmgh  marrifd  her,  after  tlmt 
gysentiis  hsro  wa«  fer  adviuMed  in  li^. 
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Lady  miBcairied :  tk«  whok  town  divided  into,  parties  on  t&at  in^pcntaaC 
point.  Innumerable  have  been  the  disorders  between  the  two  sexes  en 
so  great  an  account^  besides  hidf  the  House  of  Peers  being  put  under 
arrest.  By  the  providence  of  Heaven,  and  the  wise  cares  of  his  Majesty, 
BO  bloodshed  ensued  ;  however,  things  are  now  tolerably  accommedated ; 
and  the  fair  lady  rides  through  the  town  in  the  shining  berlln  of  her 
hero,  not  to  reckon  the  more  solid  advantage  of  £100  a-month  ;  which, 
it  is  said,  he  allows  her."  By  way  of  dose  to  this  sisterly  ej^stle,  her 
Ladyship  says,  **  I.  suppose  you  know  our  uncle  Fielding  is  dead.  L 
regret  him  prodigiously."  For  vivacity  and  grace  of  style,  Uiis  letter 
might  have  been  written  by  the  brightest  hel  eeprit  of  1832,  It  is  a  devw 
portraiture  of  fashionable  life,  by  one  thoroughly  ridlled  in  its  ways,  and 
who  was,  moreover,  the  most  able  delineator  of  its  manners  that  has  ever 
a|^»eared  in  its  Exclusive  ranka.  Like  all  her  letters,  it  riiews  an  inti* 
mate  knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  it  is  displayed  among  the  most  prou 
fligate  and  frivolous  members  of  the  aristocracy,  great  power  of  dever 
satire,  and  poignancy  of  ill-natured  remark.  Here  stop  the  equivocd  me- 
rits of  Lady  Mary  Wortley's  letters :  and  the  odious  qualities  with  which 
her  correspondence  is  replete,  the  malice,  calumny,  impudence,  sodal. 
treachery,  and  shameless. grossness,  are  poorly  redeemed  by  conslderaMe 
wit,  and  great  brilliancy  of  style :  and  what  we  have  given  of  her  Lady- 
ship's remains,  are  delicate  specimens.  There  are  parts  of  her  letters  to. 
the  Countess  of  Mar,  and  other  ladies  of  like  rank,  with  which  we  durst 
not  venture  to  enrich  these  humble  pages.  The  picture  they  exhibit  of- 
the  individual,  and  of  the  Exclusive  Caste,  is  any  thing  but  alluring. 
When  English  purity  declares  itself  revolted  by  the  grossness  of  man- 
ners displayed  in  foreign  literature,  let  us  remember  our  own  national 
blemishes.  Our  Lady  Mary  will  go  far  to  oounlerbalanee  tiie  old  letter, 
scribbling  Duchess  oi  Orleans,  the  mother  of  the  Regent.  If  the  neUe 
Bnglishwoman.lacked  something  of  the  disgusting  grossness,  whidi  fedi. 
its  true  home  at  the  extremes  of  vodal  Hfe,  in  courts,  or  in  the  lowest 
haunts  of  vice,  she  had  tenfold  the  malignity  of  ijie  princely  dame. 

The  volumhious  correspondence  of  a  woman  of  good  fashion  and 
talents,  Mrs.  Montague— the  Shakspeare  Montague,  who  commettted 
on  the  Bard  of  St.  George,  not  quite  like  William  Haslitt,  hot  yet  itt 
a^pood  and  reverential,  if  not  an  o'er-informed  ^irit,— occupies  a  disfeiB. 
guished  place  among  ambitions  female  leUers.  The  early  efFusionB  of 
tills  lady,>hile  Miss  Robinson,  are  often  smart  and  lively,  though  de- 
formed  by  a  perpetual  hard-straining  after  etfect  j  yet  they  never  onpe 
attain  the  ease,  grace,  rapidity  and  deamess  of  the  Lady  Mary,  who, 
with  her  many  dreadful  faulta,  had  no  affectations.  She  breathed  hi  s 
region  above,  as  a  nymph  of  Billingsgate  does  in  one  below  them :  aifte- 
tation  is  the  weakness  of  middle  life.  Still  less  is  there  in  the  sol  e^stles 
of  Mrs.  Montague  any  thing  to  persuade  us,  that  a  single  one  of  them  slip- 
ped from  the  writer's  heart,  unstudied  and  unheeded — unthinking  of  effBCt, 
and  then  impressing  the  deepest.  They  are  dever  sketchy  essays,  with 
an.  address  and  subscription^  elaborated  on  th^  riile  of  Jolmson's  ^isto^ 
lary  canons,  who,  in  letter.writing,  lays  downs  the  law, — that  triies 
require  exuberance  of  ornament, — ^that  the  building  which  has  no 
strength,  must  be  valued  for  the  grace  of  iu  deoerations, — thai  the 
pebble  must  be  polished  with  care,  which  hopes  to  be  valued  as  a  dia- 
mond. His  conehiston  is  better,  ''  Words  must  be  laboured,  iHi«i  the^ 
are  intended  to  stand  for  thUigs."  This  is  the  true  eecret  of  west  of 
the  ambitious  and  ornate  writing  with  which  ladies  fisvour  their  corrs- 
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mmdents^   and  of  the  eonstruction,   amon^  others^  of' those  l^ters^ 
mich  his  Lidifiekl  acqnaintance^   Misd  Seward^  inflicted  first  on  licr 
fiiends^  that  the  public  might  aflertrai'ds  be  struck  through  their  sides, 
fiat^  even  in  the  most  tiresome  and  afflicting  of  these  letters^  there  is 
ail  littractfon  wanting  to  other  kinds  of  writing.    They  all  give  some 
anecdotes  of  remarkable  persons^   some  half  pictures  of  manners^   and 
transient  glimpses  into  character/  A  volume  of  letters^  in  wfaidi  pro. 
per  names  appear  with  any  frequency^  can  never  be  wholly  uninterestiiig  ; 
and  one  may  extract  pleasure  and  instruction^  even  from  Mistf  Seward's 
weighty  legacy  to  Mr.  Constable  the  bookseller.  In  letter-writings  as  in 
every  thing  else^  commend  us^  however,  to  tffords  which  are  things  j  to 
the  exuberance  which  throws  up  from  the  deep  mines  of  native  feelins^ 
^e  rough  diamond^  together  with  the  imbedding  soU^  and  leaves  con-. 
eeit  leisurely  to  pdlish  its  pebbles.    Of  the  letters  which  women  could 
write,  and  which,  on  our  theory  of  the  best  letters  never  being  pub- 
lished,  they  often  do  write,  we  may  obtain  some  notion  from  the  letters 
occasionally  introdiiced  by  the  female  novelists  into  their  narratives,  and 
by  their  novels  in  letters.    Those  introduced  are  often  fine  specimens :  pa- 
thetic and  toncliing  as  the  stories  of  Mrs.  Opie;  the  one  particularly  tnm 
d  ruined  girl,  written  under  sentence  ot  death  for  child-murder,  to  her 
lieartleas  seducer,  which  it  is  not  possible  to  peruse  without  heart-wring^.^ 
ifig*  pfty.   No  letters  can  be  more  beautiful  in  their  affectionate  and  grace. 
1^  simplicity  than  those  thrown  into  the  tales  of  the  Miss  Lees ;  or  more 
shrewd,  humourous  and  characteristic,  if  not  perfectly  natural,  ^an  those 
Ih  Miss  Fender's  stories.    Yet^  though  wonderfully  true  to  Hfe,  these 
are  not  real  letters.    Flesh  and  blood,  the  "brieathing  substance,  and  the 
iminortaL^irit,  are  not  their  endowment.    And  the  faded  characters  of 
an 'old,  blotted,  and  tattered  sheet,  traced  by  some  fair  hand  over  which 
"U&e  grave  has  long  closed,   shall  speak  with  more  pleading  eloquence*"^ 
^  It  was  once  our  chance  to  peruse — ^most  delectable  reading^ — a  bundle  of 
old  love-letters,  by  a  French  lady,  probably  a  pupil  of  Jean  Jacques/ 
written  in  aH  the  abandonment  of  desp'air,  and  the  ardour  of  romantic 
paaskni,  to  a  man  esteemed  a  hero  in  his  own  day — *  le  brave  Coreair,* 
Faul  Jones,  from  whom  fortune  was  for  ever  tearing  her.    Those  vehe^ 
ment  exdamatioiis — ihone  endless  repetitions— articulate  groansr-for 
lier  raving  words  were,  little  else-— and  cries  scarcely  intelligible,  yet. 
felt  to  arise  from  the  agonized  depths  of  the  heart,  were  affecting  enough 
10  their  way ;  but  the  tear-blots  that  half  effaced  the  faint  characters 
were  irresistible.    What  a  pictute  of  real  passion  and  sufferifig  did  those' 
'  blotted  scrawls  exhibit,  following  each  other  by  every  poet,  while  the 
iiiBt  lover  remained  at  Brest  I  what  a  midtitude  of  thoughts  summon 
up  to  contem^ation-^he  least  of  them  the  fbrlom   French  maiden 
locked  u^  in  her  closet,  sleepless,  hopeless,  on  her  knees  pouring  forth 
those  passionate  vows,  and  heart-breaking  cries  of  bereavement  and 
despair,    and  shedding  those  burning,  blistering  tears,  whose   traces 
r,emain  when  death  has  so  long  sealed  their  bright  fountains.*    Had  the 
gods  blessed  us  witli    '^  the  faculty  divine,"'  as   with    the  vision,  we 
had  certainly  indited  very  tender  verses  "  To  an  old  tear-stained  love- 
letter." 

*  In  the  memoirs  of  Paul  Jones,  it  is  said  that  the  author  of  these  letters,  which 
the  mingled  vanity  and  affection  of  Jones  preserved,  was  a  young  lady  of  the  Conrt. 
.  This  millet  or  night-not  have  been.  At  any  rat^  one  thinks  of  the  woman,  and  not 
^  pf  the  nmk.  Faust's  Margaret  is  as  powerful  over  our  sympathies  as  Romeo*slady. 
love. 
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,  Ao^pngifbd  bfitfit  female  letters  we  pp^ies^^  iu*e  ft  Uy^'(^'f^(^  bf'pfiot 
Haxy  Wol^tKMii^Graft.  Hev  4eeeriptive.let(tei«  fr^iM  >{anrAiK..^  ^W.^^ 
are  >a«iittf «1  uidae<L  Bii«^  iiiitetin»Ul|r>  it  kappenaittf  vaitaea  aluriyit 
«fl  of  his  MajesCy's  Ministers  nt  prefcenl  ■fkolts In «bem «p» -irvM-^Mi 
crimes.  Tlii$  Is  somewhat  uxireasoiiable^  and  not  v^ry  ttoral^-^but  se^  fte 
WPrld  wills  it ;  an^  till  ^mething  better  i^  d«vise4».  we.  ^ut>i|Ait«.  .Ifr^eii^ 
"  of  sogmJ  Qvder/'  we  will  rather  have.»  tow,  i^/imy^rfe^  plwaJtsfA  .tt^ 
mtte.  We  iag^,  in  finish  liteMiture,'  other  dntiMii^  femde  Wttair%  if 
wMdi  the  writers  are  whoDy  unexceptionable ;  a  few  hy  the  tp^maft^VeA 
^Mia3  South,  the  youni^  translator  of  IQopstock ; .  a^d  a  very  pleilsiflj^i^ 
jaalunl  secies  by  Mrs.  Grant  of  Xia^gan ;  those  especially  wjcitten  i^iif^ 
earlier  part  ef  her  life^  and  to  her  eariy  and  real  friendi^v  dfil|ghtfi|l 
records  of  a  Mfe  spent  in  virtuous  retirenient^  and  ^rleii  iik  Kle'e  heat 
hteeaii^fs,  those  which  floW  Aroni  its  purifying  griefs  as  certaihly  aa  Mtt 
its  enjoyments.  This  lady's  studied  letters  .of  congratul^ipn  and^^£- 
4Ule«ea^  though  they  are  likely  those,  that  were  «iestatoired  £ky<^ 
iWends,  isoet  handed  about^  and  lent  as  m  favour  to  e^fiy/  ar^jbo  tsur 
jfeeHng,  only  a  little  better^  as  female  letters^  than  spefchniens  ^'thcreiMil 
idass  composed  by  many  other  ladies. .  Heavy  atxd  senndiiiidng^  '^l|J^ 
MBcere^  not  quite  natural>  are  aU  such  elid>orations.  of  ceiemoniou^i^i^^ 
meddknent  with  the  sensows  which  the  heart  beet  kaoweth.  r  ^^r  •' 

We  have  one  or  two  very  pretty^  and  entiretynattaral  letters  ^'lirs. 
Mary  Brunton,  enough  to  make  us  lijtig  for  more  of  sneh  j[^e|M(ihj^  tratt- 
scripts  of  an  amiable  and  intelligent  woman's  true  mind.  ^'*      ^ 

Female  love-lettexB  are  rare  and  chQifift4;iri>ductiimat.  Si^pho  wrote  in 
verse ;  and  the  Heloise  of  Abelard,  in  Latin.  Theae  passion-breathing 
epistles  come  to  female  readers  in  this  dark  veil^  yet  they  can  see  that 
the  world  has  no  such  love-letters : 

They  lire,  they  ipeak,  they  breathe  what  lore  inspireey  , 

Warm  from  the  hear^  and  foithfid  to  ite  fires.  •  • 

The  halting  prose  of  the  simple  translation  has  more  power  than  the 
polished  verse  of  Pope^  iv^ich  seems  an  impertinence  interposed  between 
the  writer  and  the  reader ;  and^  in  love-letters^  man  is  seen  to  yield  the 
pahn  to  woman^  the  impassioned  ardent  to  the  ardent  tender.  The 
national  character  of  the  CJennanB  is  most  intereotingly  devekped  in 
sundry  little  fragments  of  familiar  domestic  borreependeiioe  of  the  Ger- 
man wmnen ;  they  are  the  antipodes  of  Frendi'  female  letters^  and  yet 
the  most  charming^  gentle,  tender,  and  natpral,  that  is  imaginable.  In 
**  Richardson'^  Correq[»ondence/'  ^ere  is  a  lettar  .from  the  first  wife  of 
IQopstock,  the  poet,  which  realteee  aaarly  all  we  iroald  iie  understood  to 
mean  by  a  true  ftndnine  letter.  The  very  imperftelien  ef  the  langaai^ 
gives  it  additional  captivation.  Her  affectionate  feelings  and  innocent 
'  lAqipiness,  make  German  idioms  and  broken  English,  like  Lady  Moiii. 
mer's  Welsh— ^ 

'Sweet  as  ditties,  highly  penned, 
Sung  by  a,£ur  Queen  in  a  summer^  bower, 
With  rsTifhiny  diyision  to  her  lute.  \ 

We  cannot  do  bie^tter  than  conclude  with  this  extract  of  a  woman's 
love-letter,  of  the  best  kind/  ,. . 


'<  After  haring  geen  him  two  hours,  I  wa^  obli)|^  to  pase  th^  eTening  in  a 
pany,  which  nerer  had  been  so  weariibme^to  me.     I  eoold  nat  'speak,  I  ooiild  aet 
play ;  I   bought  I  saw  nothing  but  Klopstodk.    I  saw  him  the  next  day,  tmA  tho 
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iipi|i|<i%^iig^ aaCw^irat  mj  seriously  Mends.  But  the  fimrth  d«y  he4epftrted*  It 
w«f  an*st)^ikg  hobr  the  nw  of  His  depiitture  I  He  VrotiJ  soon  After/  aUd  from  th^t 
tfaae  Mtf  bantpotOftaot  Mgitn  ^  ^e-a  rery  Afigtot  mle.  T^dHMrely  heUcTid  toy 
iHCtt»  to^^iH«Bd<hipu«  I  lV*kft  witk  my  iUenis  of  nothliir  Itxii  ¥WprtPfffc,  «id 
shKvei  Wt.lell«V9.  T|»ey  ruUied  at  ne^  sad  sMd  I  WM  «a  lp¥«.  I  luUlied  than 
•Aif^  ivd4-  «ud  th^  they  innst  hare  a  very  fiiendshipless  heart,  if  they  had  no  idea 
M  IfHcaiship  to  a  man  as.  well  as  to  a  woman.  Thus  It  continued  eifht  months,  In 
imOk^  time  my  fHends  ftnmid  as  teuch  lore  in  Klopstock's  letters  as  in  tue.  I  per- 
iSft^^mi^fwiatf  hvt  I  i^^MildMtMiere  H.  At  the  kMt  Clopstoek  said  plainly 
thai  piloted  ;9«Bfd  I  startMiaa  fiir»  wfoaff  Dhiiv*  I  aiunMied,  4hat  it  was  no  love, 
]mti  fJ^w¥^9i  •* ^^  ^i"^  ^^^^  Itfiktfor  him;  we  had  not  seen  one  another  enoB|^ 
le  ]lBfe,  (aa.  if  love  must  have  more  time  than  friendship  I)  This  was  sincerely  my 
neai^ng^  a^  I  had  thb  meaning  till  Klopstodc  came  ngabi  to  Hamhurgh.  This 
he'^ld  a  year  after  we  had-  seen  one  another  the  ftrst  time.  We  saw, — we  weM 
Bisali^  wii  Uf$^ ;  aniare  hdiered'that  we  lored;  and  a  short  time  after,  1  coeld 
mm  I0tf  Elopst^ch  th^t  I  loTBd.  .  But  we  were  ohliged  to  part  agili%  aad  wait  tiro 
jHfil  §9T  miT  inedding.  My  mother  would  not  let  me  marry,  a  stranger.  I  could 
a^rry  then  without  her  bonsentment,  as  hy  the  death  of  my  £»ther  my  fortune  de- 
pedded  not  on  her ;  hut  this  was  an  horriUe  idea  ibr  me ;  «nd- thank  faesrren  that  I 
iMffepKTAlIedhypraywsl  At  thU  time  hnowlnf  Klopitocky  shalofw  hi»  m  hir 
HMjrvo^nnd  thanks  God.  tiial  she  has  not  peniflted.  We  jnaaied-^ouid  I  am  tlie 
)llfp^al  mUj^  in  the  world*  In  some  few  months  it  will  be  lour  years  that  I  am  ao 
han^  and  still  I  dote  upon  Klopetock,  as  if  he  was  my  bridegroom. 

**  ff  ydn  knew  my  husband,  you  would  not  wonder.  If  you  knew  his  poem,  1 
«iftU  deKrfhe  him  very  briefly,  in  saying  he  is  in  all  respects  wluit  he  is  as  a  poeC 
This  I  can  aay  wkh  all  wifely  modesty    •  .    Bnl  I  dare  not  to  speak.of  my 

hitfaiii;  I  am  •Uifi#tHrea  when  I  do  it.  And  as  happy  as  I  mn  in  loye,  so  Imppy 
^^  in  fiisndshi^y  in  my  mother^  two  elder  sistend  and  fi?e  other  women.  How 
riATimi*^^ 


•'    *  siKiiif  bahaikh  t 

Om,  THE  POUKTAAICTURX  OF  HIS  LATE  SACRED  MAJESTITr 

Written  an  the  EreetU^  qfthe  BrouMe  Statue  of  George  IV ^  in  George  Street, 
Edinburgh,  a  few  months  ago, 

<jOilEf-*4et  us.raiiean  eStgy  on  high 
To  our  dead  Sovereign,  lost  his  name  should  die. 
The  murderouk  cannot^  in  our  mould,  shall  nin-i- 
PH  metal  tor  The  Lord's  Anointed  One  I 
Set  in  hir  grasp  the  soeptM).  whicb^  of  yore, 
l&inn  dpyv  Ihe  pequred  Stuarts  bore  X 
Wilh  wjQsath  of  Upas  be  the  temples  crowned, 
And  masker*s  garb  the  motley  limbs  surround! 
Vow  ^ear  colossal  Dagon  to  his  place^. 
And  one  vast  bloodstone  he  the  mighty  base  S 
.    -    Tla  done.    Eseotihehicascn  monster  stands^ 
And  now  th^  base  the  artist's  aid  demands. 
Th'  tnscriptive  legend  we  may  then  commit 
To  fiouthey's  muse,  or  clasric  Croker's  wit. 

Around  that  mighty  base,  in  bold  relief; 
Set  forth  the  ensigns  of  a  nation's  grief. 
O I  let  the  sculptor's  cunning  hand  prepare 
To  hlason  high  his  princely  virtues  there. 
Let  T"f"^*""  bishops  scenic  tears  pretend. 
And  bankrupt  parasites  deplore  their  fHend  I 

Ponrtray  him  revelling  in  his  tinsel  bowers, 
llldst  lackered  pinnacles,  and  band.box  towers. 
Pourtray  his  darling  implements  of  vice — 
Tfao^caida  gnawed  deeply  and  the  loaded  dice. 
The  hoirid  orgies^  chising  rites  design— 
The'hrokcn  cup  that  spills  its*lee8  of  wiuc, 
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The  dying  lampt,  •orriTon  of  tbe  mghty 
That  wwt  and  tucker  in  the  moniing  U^i  i 
.  The  gieat  SilenuB,  wallowing  in  ^Vi  f  tf e,    . 
With  limbs  ooUapunii;^  and  with  leering  eye ; 
While  reeling  fauns  their  pirouettes  display^ 
With  nymphs  that  reel  as  merrily  as  thsy^~- 
Away  I--N0  more  I — ^The  ivy  twines  between, 
And  modest  foliage  hides  the  sensual  scene  1  .... 

A  tzagic  tale  our  sculptor*s  art  must  telL 
Twine,  twine  ihe  xTpren,  for  it  salts  it  welL 
It  speaks  of  woman*s  wrong,  of  riliain^s  art, 
■  The  brokm  premise,  and  the  bnoken  heart. 
Ob  yonder  coud^  a  monnliii  Qmca  vecliiM, 
Oppnssed  with  sorrow,  and  in  sidcness  pines. 
How  joyed  the  land^-how  beautiful  and  gay 
The  princely  pageant  of  her  bridal  day  I 
.  Alas !  eie  morning,  feom  the  ge^al  bed 
Gssie  is  ytnng  Uymen^— At^  rdigns  instead! 
Even  to  the  grave,  maliffiant  iends  pnxsoa^ 
And  He,  the  pure  and  virtu— s,  leads  the  enw ! 
From  Kena  too  foul  to  meet  a  maidcn*s  eyes, 
With  stieaming  hair,  the  youth&l  Charlotte  iUes, 
.She  iies  indignant  fitm.  tlM  howec  of  sin,     ■ 
For  Comns  waves  his  ssccerons  wand  within]...... 

Deep  tolls  Hie  nMnigfat  bell.     A  sable  train 

,  Winds  through  the  aisles  of  yon  Amereal  fene. 

8pai«d  her  sire's  shame,  her  injured  motlier*s  wo, 

O,  weep  not  thus — 'tis  mercy  gives  the  blow  \ 

Again  that  bell! Hi*  life's  vile  dream  is  past. 

Ana  he  is  called  to  his  account  at  last. 
And  death  has  come.     No  kindred  hands  assuage 
Th'  ignoble  sufiferings  of  irreverend  age. 
immodest  arms  tl«e  sinking  head  sustain. 
And  stifled  conscience  wakes,  nor  wakes  in  vain., 
High  o*er  his  tomb,  'midst  plumes  of  peacock,  set 
False  jewels  in  the  pinchbeck  coronet, 
.  And  paper  wreathsr-fit  emblems  to  supply 

Of  him  whose  life  was  one  Incarnate  Lie. 

See— for  their  rights  the  outraged  people  plead! 
What  the  wply  ?  The  trooper  ^urs  his  steed — 
,  They  fly— ihey  foil,  by  bnital  force  oppi-csoed  t 
The  dungeon  cell  and  fomine  fome  the  rest. 

For  those  sweet  Patriots  shall  no  space  remain, 
Who  kindly  forged  a  rivet  for  our  diain  P 
.  Yes— Heayen.bom  Pitt  in  speaking  gesture  stands, 
And  Melville  rears  aloft  his  spotless  bands. 
His  patent  gag,  let  Addington  display — 
His  scorpion  lash,  the  courtly  Castlereagh. 
O,  great  quartette  of  statesmen !  fit  to  wait 
On  such  a  monarch,  for  his  guard  of  state ! 

Blest  Patron  Saint !  To  thy  congenial  shrine 
Shall  flock  all  worthy  spirits  like  to  thine. 
Assassins,  there,  shall  whet  thjc  deadly  steel. 
And  sad  Conservatives  bepraise  their  Perf  ; 
Adore  their  Wethercll's  wit,  their  Goulbum's  sighs. 
Recount  the  tears  that  flow  from  Eldon's  eyes ; 
Gloat  o'er  their  Slbthorpe's  incoherent  dreams, 
And  groan.  Amen,  while  Perceval  blasphemes  ; 
For  placeless,  hopeless,  briefless  Twiss  deplore. 
And  spin  the  same  trite  falsehood  ten  times  o'er. 
Ex-placemen,  there,  shall  league  with  ruined  wpf ; 
And  lamp-lig^t  Circes  lure  the  passers  by ; 
Despiur  »nd  Crime  shall  consecrate  the  place^.* 
.The  rendezvous  of  all  that's  foul  and  base  I 
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TOLITICAL  STATE  OF*  THE  THREE  NORTHERN  ENGLISH 

COUNTIES, 

Ii«  ordar  to  come  io  a  correct  estimate  of  the  political  state  of  the 
three  northern  counties  of  Cumberland^  Northumberland^  and  Durham, 
It  is  necessary  to  recur  to  circumstances  now  of  long  standing,  and  of 
times  past.  In  the  years  1817, 1818,  and  1819,  until  the  passing  of  those 
mfimorahle  and  infamous  enactments,  entitled  ''  The  Six  Acts,"  there 
existed,  in  great  force,  in  these  counties,  an  organization  well  known  by 
the  name  of  ''  The  Great  Northern  Union."  Its  greatest  strength  was 
OB  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear,  and  in  the  eity  and  neighbour. 
hoed  of  Carlisle;  but  its  ramifications  were  spread  over  the  whole 
three  counties;  and  there  were  few  towns,  of  these  cminties,  whiofa 
w^re  net  more  or  less,  according  to  circumstances,  in  communica. 
tion  with  it,  or  affected  by  its  influence.  The  Northern  Union,  however, 
ocmsisted  nearly  altogether  of  the  lower  classes.  The  middle  classes  at 
that  tiBie,  no  doubt,  contained  a  body  of  persons  strongly  attached  to 
constitutional  liberty,  and  averse  to  the  reign  of  terror  (for  it  was 
nothing  less,)  which  then  prevailed.  But  they  were  attached,  from  long 
habit,  to  the  party  known  by  the  name  of  '^  Whigs,"  as  distinguished 
from  other  grades  of  reformers ;  and  the  whig  leaders  of  this  period  cer. 
tainly  betrayed  a  want  of  spirit,  which,  if  it  were  prudent,  as  perhaps 
it  was,  is  to  be  distinguished  by  that  epithet  alone.    Their  conduct  was 

*  that  of  men  who  had  become  alarmed  at  the  very  storm  they  had 
assisted  to  raise;   and,  with  the  honourable  exceptions  of  Lords  Grey 

-  and  Durham  (then  Mr.  Lambton,)  they  joined  the  Tories,  either  openly 
tn  covertly,  in  the  '^  Conservative  "  mercies  of  that  dark  period.  The 
dungeons  of  government  were  crowded  with  victims,  arrested  ^'  on  sua- 
picion  ;"  between  whom  and  their  prison,  no  ''  Habeas  Corpus  Act"  was 
left  to  interpose.    No  public  meeting,  even  under  a  roof,  could  take 

.-jilace  without  the  Hcense  of  a  servile  magistracy;  the  press  was  sub- 
jected to  bU  but  a  censorship ;  the  course  even  of  criminal  justice  was 
warped  and  suspended  ;^  and  the  blood  spilt  at  Manchester  ^*  cried  from 
the  ground"  in  vain.  By  these  measures,  the  spirit  of  the  people  was 
for  a  time  broken ;  and  the  Northern  Union  was,  t9  all  appearance, 
hroken  up,  queUed,  disheartened,  and  dispersed.  ■  It  ceased  opetily  to 
show  itself,  and  dwindled  down  to  a  size  of  comparative  insignificance. 
That  bond  of  brotherhood*  was,  however,  in  many  instances,  too  strong 

'  to  be  broken  ;  and  exists,  at  this  hour,  in  renewed  and  growing  solidity. 
That  the  conduct  of  the  Whig  leaders  in  the  North,  alienated  from 

'  them  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  mass  of  the  population,  is  unde- 
niable  ;  and,  in  this  state  of  alienation  they  remained,  until  the  events 
that  crowded  upon  the  country  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Wellington 
administration,  opened  a  door  for  reconciliation ;  which  the  accession  of 
Lord  Grey  to  power,  and  the  proposal  of  the  Reform  Bill,  might  have 
effected  fiilly  and  completely,  as  it  actually  did  partially  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent ;  and  had  the  Whig  leaders,  during  the  excitement  of  the  gene- 
ral election  of  the  Spring  of  1831,  cordially  thrown  themselves  upon  the 
people,  they  might  have  c(«imanded,  and  continued  to  command,  the  thiiee 
counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Durham.  Doubt  and  fear, 
however,  intervened ;  and  the  election  of  the  liberal  candidates  in  these 
districts,  was  less  owing  to  the  exertions  and  leadership  of  the  Whig 
party,  emphatically  so  called,  than  to   the  overpowering  zeal  of  the 
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b^l^r of  thftjfegyloy  wliMk  proved  to  be  ioo't^tmmg ta  Wteiii«lsdiWiMBi^ 
tr^td/or  ft  mngle  nMnneat.  Tke  RtiarmmB,  m  by  «iie  iiipidafe,; tem^ 
immediate  committees  throughout  the  three  eaniitleft«-«4ninief  wm  ]ib»- 
rafigr  nibieribed — the  peopie  niiii  their  owm  caMiidstee-«*-tiie  distitat 
voters  pledged  tiwmedves,  whererer  thejr  had  the  niMbks^  te  gotoll» 
poKai  their  own  expease— tibe  central  oommfttaee  of  ^the  -thne  cemu 
tiee  oDiive^ndedy  and  .rendered  each  otiier  mutnal  goodeffiees.  the 
(Bneequence  was^  that  the  hofw^kar,  Londonderrf)  and  NezthinaibcriAiid 
d«cal  ij^neaee^  vanidied  Hke  a  night-amre^  at  seen  as  ^&  gfant,  sorkag 
dwflned  aad  torpid^  began  to  more ;  and  the  fortaresses  nf  T^tjitA^ 
Mr  long  deemed  impregnable,  were  oarrMd  with  an  eae^  and  nd^viUff 
whidi  astonished  both  the  .victors  and  the  ranqundied.  Bm  ealirelgr' 
nsezpected  was  the  resuk  hy  those  who  had  not  the  meam  of  hm4ia% 
the  determination  and  unanimity  of  the  people^  that^  nntihfthiR'weDlia'df 
the  eleotion  were  known,  it  is  bdieived  tin*  Ae  NoUe  PBender  diesp^led 
of  the  auecess  of  hb  son,  one  tf  the  present -Meail>ets  for  Kortfaanu 
beiland.  ,  .  ^ 

When  the  agents  of  the  pretended  Whig^  Lord  TankeomJlv,  Jiofawt 
the  agents  of  the  Tory  Duke  of  Nortik«a:iberiand,  in  eanvassnig  for  Hie 
Tery  candidate,  (which  is  the  fact,)  it  was  <dear  enou^  that,  mponr  the 
j^eople,  and  nobody  but  the  people,  the  success  of  the  refontdng  atatt: 
dates  depended.  Iliey  thT9w  themselves  upon  the  people;  and  te  NMs^ 
nmberland  and  Durham  the  whole  was  decided  in  a  few  daya.  ^In 
Cnmberhnd,  the  stronghold  of  the  Lowthers,  and  in  Westmbreland;^thll 
struggle  was  more  protracted,  \  '     *- 

The  great  and  valuable  effect  of  these  memoraUe  deotkmb  wm,  that 
it  taught  the  people  the  secret  of  their  own  strengtii ;  a  teteiaHlkmi 
widdi  having  been  once  made,  cannot  be  smothered  or  forg^ttt'eil.^  'A 
'second  consequence  of  this  knowledge,  and  of  the  eaccitemeDt  creatbd  \tf 
it,  was,  the  rise  of  the  *'  Northern  PoHtical  Union ;"  a  Union  ftxraeicid  to. 
on  the  model  of  the  celebrated  Birmingham  Uidon,  and  indMing'  the 
'dements  of  the  great  Union  of  1819,  with  superadded  foree;  derived  £ntta 
the  open  junction  or  known  friendliness  of  a  great  portisn  of  tlie  mtd^ 
elasses  throughout  the  counties  of  Nortfamnberland  and  Durham.  TM^ 
were,  no  doubt,  some  secondary  causes  which  aided*  in  tite  formatieif,  and 
gave  wings  to  the  popularity  of  this  association.  The  seamen  of  tie 
Tyne  had  been  long  in  union  for  the  regulation  of  wages ;  and  tlie  e^ 
liers  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear,  tired  out  by  a  Irag  series  of  real  "W  'mtp. 
posed  hardships  and  grievances,  were  adopting  similar  m^asitfea.  WMi 
men  once  begin  to  inquire,  inquiry  will  not  be  confined  to  oiie  rhimnfl 
When  men  once  begin  to  contend  against  oppresslen,  tbn  raiiynniiti 
speedily  extends  itself  into  a  war  against  oppression  at  all  eoftsi'  Th&9b 
m^n  have  therefbre  begun  to  be  politicians,  and  to  look  b^nd'tlito 
mere  circumstances  of  the  moment  for  tiie  real  cause  of  ofiany  of  "Mk 
^Vations.  Throughout  the  rurid  districts  of  Northumbeiiildd.'ttll 
Durham,  a  eonmderable  spirit  of  independence  had  long  been  prtskt^ 
and  ohertidied.  Amidst  these  combined  favourable  droumiiUtt^eei^ 
therefore,  the  Union  has  gone  on  extending  itself;  with  little  ^i^ 
opposition  from  the  Tories^  and  indeed  with  little  opposition  of  any  sort. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  and  to  similar  associations,  that  they  re- 
semble the  chibs  of  the  eariy  French  Revolution,  and  are  th^r«fbrd  to 
be  deprecated.  The  objectors  however  forget  that  union  only"  Wves  ^ttftV 
of  time  and  direction  to  the  expansive  po^er  of  public  opinion^ ',  tj'  nu£ 
lie  opinion  b>e  healthy,  then  union  must  be  a  benefit :  if  it  b^  i    ~ 
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UuidMitnyry:  Nwr  k  it  pooalftle  to)>ioyethat  naen  can  bfr  £tt^ fbr th« 
^miofmuBo^  of  free  iB8titmtioiMi>  idia  ^e  unfit  i»  Bd  in  ttslon  iift  tAe  'i^ ' 
tainmeBt  of  tfao8B-fflatltu(ion8« 

Sfrthi»as  ii  msy^  tke  unkntof  ike  pMpie  of  the  two  iMmiUi^  oTHortiL. 
WMtb€iflaiid  and  I>i^am  has  gone  t>]t  in  steady^  not  to  wfirvj^iA  prti^ 
tpran,  and. is  drery  day  becoming  doser  and  deeer.  While  tliiB  UMm^ 
twti^n  was  yet  in  itft  infiuicy,  ifta  friendi  and  aasooiate^  dined  together 
dn  the4a7  of  this  Coronation  of  his  present  Majesty^  to  the  number  iof 
simtden  hundred  persan§,  who  were  aeoommodated  in  a  connected  seriet^ 
of  teats  Greeted  for  tiie  porpose  I  And  on  the  rejection  of  the  first  Re^ 
fDna  Bill  by  ih»  Peers,  Om  meeting  of  the  Union  to  address  his  Majesty 
%d  relaiii  hli  Minister^  oonsnted  ef  certainly  not  less  than  eighty  thoa^ 
sand  men^  attended  by  fourteen  bands  of  music,  and  carrying  Tarioaa 
banners  and  deyices. 

That  this  omnhinatioH  has  done  great  good,  in  promoting  a  good  vau: 
dagBtanding  and  proper  intercourse  between  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  these  populous  districts,  is  quite  undeniable.  Hardly  a  week 
IMsees,  without  the  acting  council  receiving  addresses  of  tluaiks,  on  ffif- 
lerenft  oeoaaMos,  agreed  to  by  district  meettnge  of  the  assocaat^  or  m^ 
^ritationa  to  attcoid  these  meetings.  It  seems  in  vain  to  deny,  that  sash 
lOfitinga,  by  causing  a  fdeasing  intercourse  between  men  who  couldr 
hamdly  etherwise  have  met,  are  producing  great  and  lasting  beni^t. 

By  such  intercourse,  good  feeHng  is  not  only  promoted,  but  ability 
«bawB  Anrth.  The  habit  of  properly  discussing  political  topics  is  gra-t 
dnally  tau^t  and  learned  ;  the  real  bearings  and  effects  of  political  mefrrf 
aaares  are  traced;  and  the  advantages  of  an  intelligent  unanimity  en- 
larcpd  and  explained.  There  was  a  period,  when  the  '<  Universal  Sui^ 
Irage^"  and  ^'.Annual  Parliament"  doctrines  of  Mr.  Hunt  were  beginning 
to  take  effect ;  but  tiiis  has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  checked  by  the 
enli|^teiied  policy  of  Lord  Grey,  in  bringing  forward  so  extensive  a  plan 
«f  Reform«  It  may,  generally  speaking,  be  safely  affirmed,  that  the 
.uihahita9ts>  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  of  the  counties  ef 
Narthumherlaad  and  Durham,  are  unanimous  in  their  support  of  the 
Reftnrm  Bill,  and  irrevocably  bent  upon  the  attainment  of  their  object. 
That  they  esteem  the  proposed  measure  as  final,  is  unquestionably  not 
tke  ease;  and,  though  ^spoued  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  as  it  stands,  it  is 
certain,  that  a  pn^oeal  of  the  ^'  Vote  by  Ballot,"  and  of  '^  Triennial 
Parliaments,"  would  find  amongst  them  many  advocates.  It  may  also 
be  aafely  aseerted,  that  thou^  the  correspondence  between  the  inhabif- 
^tants  of  these  two  counties,  and  those  of  Cumberland,  is  not  of  that  im. 
timate  sort  as  is  their  correspondence  with  each  other,  yet,  in  all.  mat^ 
rial  points,  they  are  perfectly  agreed.*  The  beet  proof  of  tibe  unanimity 
oi  feeling,  in  the  north  of  Eng^d,  are  the  facts,  that,  any  petition  for 
Meiotm  in  Parliament,  in  the  name  of  the  Union,  would  certainly  obtain 
"forty  thousand  signatures  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days ;  and  tha^ 
/by  the  same  mei^s,  the  almost  entire  population  of  the  Tyne  and  Weai^ 
dtstdetsooiild  be  brought  together  to  act  in  concert,  at  thirty^ix  heurs 
notice^  should  the  emergency  call  for  a  display  of  numbers*  .  ^ 


•  Oae  ef  thMt  polnti  of  agrettiiflBt»  is  the  napotmlarity  of  the  ^kitting  ovsTfr^wa 
Church  BsMiblitkmeiit.  Itf  unpopttlttritif  in  it*  own  cathedrai  ioufn$^  ii  ona  oC  the 
inost  ftriking  argnmentt  againct  the  English  Church.  It  is  difficult  to  say  wlictther 
^e'Establidkcd  Church  is  most  obnoxious  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  at  Carlisle 
eftMrDMAam. 
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With  all  this  steady  enthnaUunn^  hoiraver^  Uiey  Are^  eq^ecially  tlia 
Northvmbrians^  perhaps  the  coolest-headed  set  oi  men  in  his  Majesty's 

*  doiiitiiioiis>  and  Uie  least  likely  to  be  led  into  turbulence  or  viotoee. 
Should  the  Reform  Bill  pass^  they  wfll  diligently  and  perseveringly  siL 

iivate  it  for  its  ftruit8^--equal  laws  and  cheap  government.  &eald  it 
(which  may  Providence  evert !)  be  again-  rejected^  or  be  destroyed  in 
detail  by  the  Peers>  they  will,  mth  the  same  censtancy^  stand  by  those 
who  shidl  be '  4he  National  Leaders  through  so  arduous  a  criais.    This 

*  is -quite  certain ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  reaction  or  apatly.  They 
are  irrevocably  determined  ^  have  tiie  Bill ;  e^specially  those  towns  to 
whom  representatives  have  been  promised.  They  are  determiAed  te 
have  some  voice  in  framing  i;he  system  of  legislation  by  which  they  afe 
to  be  governed ;  and  reject,  to  a  man,  with  indignation,  the  audaoieus 
assertion  of  the  mitred  and  insolent  Horsley,  that  '^  the  people  of  J&ig- 

'  laiid4iave  nothing  to  do  wUh  the  laws,  b\U  to  obey  them  /" 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SHAKING  HANDS. 

'Gbktlb  Rbadsb,  if  thou  hast  any  philosophy  in  thee,  give  me  thy 
hand  I  Let  us  make  a-  peripatetic  tour  over  tiie  town  for  an  hour  or 
two.  I  have  a  theory  to  establish  which  wants  nothing  but  facts  and 
fair  inductions,  to  confer  a  glory  on  its  author  "  abave  tJl  Greek,  above 
all  Roman  fame*"    'Twas  always  a  favourite  notion  of  mine,  that  there 

.  existed  setne  mystic  mutual  relationship  between  the  hand  and  the  heart ; 
)l>ttt  never,  till  last  night,  after  long,  deep,  and  sweet  cogitation  on  the 
detb^te  phenomena  of  a  parting  si^ueese  iinpressed  upon  my  paka,  did 

'  the  mode  of  verifying*  this  great  law  of  nature  suggest  itsf If.  Now  tfaa^ 
I  have  penetrated  the  ihystery,  and  may,  I  presume,  with  all  the  mos. 

'  desty  of  tiTie*  sci^nc^,  shout  my  *'  Eureka^"  hie  "we  itway,  gentle  reader, 

,  where  mortals  most  do  congregete !  You  yourself  shall  funiish  the  tests 
by  whicli  the  truth  and  penrfection  of  this  immortal  hypothesis  is  about 
to  be  confirmed  beyond  all  dispute,  quackery,  or  cavil.  You  have  only 
to  introduce  ii(ie  to  any  firiehd  you  may  meet  on  our  journey,  of  whom  I 
possess  no  previous  knowledge ;  and,  no  sooner  shall  I  have  joined  hands 

'  with  the  stranger>  than,  as  surely  as  the  foiling  of  an  i^ple  elicited  the 
I91W  of  universal  gravitation,  sh^  I,*  the  humUe,  yet  uncelebrated  stu- 
dent of  nature,  present  you  with  a  full,  faithful,  and  minute  analyeis  of 

'  )us  or  her  idiosyncracy  ai^d  gtneral  character,  fairly  deduced  from  i^ 
mere  modus  of  manual  contact.  We  shall  go  most  BaconicaUy  to  work, 
cool,  calm,  observant  and  unpr^'udiced,  "  ab  odie,  amicitia,  ira,  atque 
misericbrdia,  vacui ;"  and,  if  success^  in  our  experiments,  as,  doubt- 

'less  we  must  be,  the  royal  road  to  the  knowledge  of  human  character  is, 
at  lexigth,  as  satisfactorily  ascertained,  as  that  to  Newfaaven,  or  the 
windings  of  the  Niger.  Phrenology  may  scratch  his  bun^,  and  go  to 
bed,  with  old  dame  Chiromancy.  His  occupation  and  hers  alike  are  gone 

'^or  ever.  ., 

Well,  most  courteous  reader,  thus  fSar  on  oiar  journey,  I  perceive  you 

'look  inquisitively  in  my  {ace,  to  learn  what  properties,  monX  and  intdU 
lectual,'  my  theory  ascribes  to  yon  tali,  good-looking  f^ow,  we  juet 
new  left  in  front  of  the  Register  Office.    By  Hhe  way,  I  beg  your  par- 
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doi  for  alluding  to  jus  4taturA  •r  phyfi^grum^if  s  for>  on  the  honour  of  « 
man  of  acience^  I  shall  borrow. no  ^uxiliiiry  Hghta  from  these  souroes. 
These  are  qualities  not  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.  Ite  supreme  ^vft 
in&ct,  artBos  from  a  complete  iud^endenoe  of  ail  other  sci^n^es.  It 
acknowledges  not  »  link  of  the  quoddam  commune  vinculum,  which  Cl^ 
cero,  in  his  half-enlij^tened  wisdom,  stated  to  exist'  between  Ul  depmt- 
ments  of  hu^nfl;n  knowledge.  No,  no  ;  the  hand,  the  himd  alone,  is  the 
talisman  by  which  we  are  to  pepetrate  the  arcana  of  character ;  the  five 
fingers  are  the  mystic  symbols,  by  means  of  whidr  an  intellectual  frecu- 
masoniry  between  the  phyeical  and  moral  world,  pregnant  with  splendid 
utilitarian  results,  is  about  to  be  illustrated  f6r  the  first  time.  Grasp* 
pressure,  shake;  their  duration,  intensity,  spontaneity,  tenacity,  with 
all  the  je  ne  sfai  guoi  of  mode  and  action  which  esoipe  the  vulgar  un^ 
philosbphicaTpiferformers  <^  the  well  known  but  ilUunderstood  ceremony 
of  shaking  hands ;  these  are  the  data  on  which  our  inductions  shall' pto^ 
ceed,  at  all  timee. 

But  now  for  the,  p^rticul^  case  before  us.    We  have-^let  me  see-r- 
promptly  proffered,  fiul  spread  palm ;  firm,  muscular  gripe,  without  pinch- 
ing ad  dokrem,  free  swing  of  the  arm  from  the  elbow ;  temperature 
healthfiil ;  spint,  soul,  vitality,  in  the  tout  ensemble.  Why,  gentle  reader^ 
if  our  science  may  be  in  aught  believed,  that  taU  friend  of  yours  does 
you  credit.    Hi9  heart  icr  in  th^  right'  place ;  nay,  he  must  needs  be  an 
honest,  unaffeicted,  clear-headed,  intelligent,  manly  fellow.     Let  me  tell 
70a,  ere  we  proceed  further,  we  shall  not  meet  with  many  gems  of  his 
water  'niid  all  the  multitudinous  mass,  male  and  f^niale,  prpmenading 
it  in  Prince's  Street.    He  is  a  person  I  would  fain  see  more  of:  not  but 
that,  \iy  the  aid  of  science,  I  have  searched  him  as  with  Ughted.caodleB 
.  already ;  of  which  you  shall  anon  have  jBatisfactory  pifoc^.    I  ion  cbs(- 
^ced  he  loves  his  old  frietids  warmly— is  more  feared  than  fearing  cff 
his  foes^his  soul  blends  with  a  cohgenial.  spint  as  one  flame  with  ^- 
otber.    All  is  open  and  straightforward  with  him :  he  hates  fudge  aQ4 
subterfuge,  and  seasons  not  his  talk  with  "  ifs"  and  '^Viits,"  aivd  '^  ^ 
to  apeaks."    He  thinks  aloud — claims  and  allows  the  widest  range  1^ 
latitude  of  opinion — jtalks  in  public  companies  as  fre^y  as  tg  a  solitaxy 
crony — never  studied  thos^  mbdifieations  of  language  a^d  sentiment  that 
qualify  for  the  court  or  the  drawing-room— is  tempera 
patsonage  of  Temperance  Societies,  and  social  in  spite  c 
n>U8  in  all: the  essentiijs  of  morality,  he  is  more  willin 
cloak  of  charity  to  a  frailer  neighbour,  than  to  cast  it  ovej 
that  prying  eyes  may  fancy  they  find  in  himself :  he  has 
sense  than  philosophy-^sfudies  men  more  than  books,  an 
than  either :  is  not  likely  to  remain  a  bach^or  long  aft 
Bill  has  passed ;  but  must  have  a  wife  who  understands  d< 
tlMm  political  economy,  and  who  possesses  a  great  many 
uid  accomplishmients,  without  bei^g  too  deeply  sensible  c 
rity.    With  regard  to  his  pplitic^  faith,  (for  a  politici 
"Mttigre  all  the  petty  ^tyrant3  who  would  lord  it  over  "me 
Jnatters,")  c^fftes,  he  is  a  radical;  that  is^  being  interpreted,  li  rathAii^, 
a  patriot,  a  political  niillenarian^  who  believes  it  as  possible  to  chain  the 
;  steeds  of  the  Summer  fun  to  their  ocean-stall,  as  to  arrest  the  march  pf 
,  Itoman  improvement  ^y  the  drags,  and  the  clogs,  and  the  ioo-long  vene- 
rated lumber  of  antiquity.    But,  lest  I  should  fall  into  the  philosophic 
sin  of  presuming,  too  hastily,  on  the  perfection  of  our  science,  I  sh^l 
sum  up  your  tall  friend's  character,  by  merely  adding,  that,  in  Jite- 
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tttiufe,  1  «liOttl4'0^ii!^dprhilnn4iA»wdU;ff^^  j!»ift<fjim^i4y^ 

i  MtMin^nmtf  Bionthly,''  that  flbftU,  fi>r  thA  fr^iwil^  JMriUMnohAPW 
K*«r>'  tn<tot  patient  reader,  patting'all  tlieee  lAedia  iof  .flfaame|i»r^'  ti^Uiftrj 
aMtmeklik^  due  allowaMW  fer  themiiMite  and  4elkate  At^jm^wl^mk 
fl^andple '«  atrueture  ¥a8  been  reared,  teU  ub>  whtflher  yoH  nr«|-«iat.iM» 
todnded  at  the  exact  aocordanee  of  the  «eeitlt  with  that  of.  jrpwjr  ygovi^yei 
esfevience ;  wkeiher  yon  have  not  £»lt  iireaftBtihly  prompted -t^K^ncvlite^ 
at  we  proceeded,  **  Hew  eharmiig  li.dh'ine  philosophy  I"  .;. 

Deeply  oenyinoed^  much  beloved  and  admiring  reader^  tiba%  sneh 
have  heen  the  emotions  of  thy  boeem,  we  joyfully  pursue  our  counc^ 
regArdftess  of  the  taunts  and  base  inslnuationB  which  won;t  U^wmi^^^ 
exhibitions  of  super-eminent  merit.  And,  as  for  number  .two^  it  isi  Aoeee 
ou  srhich  i  hare  no  particular  derefire  to  enlarge ;  I  mean  the  g<»i>fclyaimn 

whom  we  greeted  at  the  doer  of 'm  hoteL    'Tie  v^  inetaawm  <d 

mete  physical  energy.  There  was^  no  more  indication  of  mind  in  tlu|t  maBTs 
ktmd  than  in  that  ef  a  pump.  As  for  heart,  if  he  indeed  poosooaeA  miBKk 
a  tbbig,  he  surely  would  not  habitually,  endanger  the  shouider-joiiM^  jif 
God's '  <sreat«ree  by  such  an  unmerciful  twig  as  tjiat  he  gave  naa  Jm^ 
new.  Thank  Heaven !  he  inflicted  no  second  wrendi,  ot^erwise^  imitewid 
nf  thaa  cabnly  pursuing  osur  experimenti^  Dr.  Listen  must  hav^  beep 
called  upon  te  experiment  sorely  en  me.  Oh !  if  the  *'  schoolniHter " 
should  ever  come  athwart  that  fellow,  I  hope  he  will  forthwith  aend  Juipi 
to  study  **  Monro  on  the  Bones,''  that  he  may  see  tbhe  perU  his  fHeis^ 
eaconnter  when  they  meet  him !  Ladies  !  who  have  once  met  tkija.tfro- 
JMrse-power  machine,  lam  certain  ye  would  run  into  a.gia  ahop^^ 
sAielter^  rather  than  risk  a  second  greeting. .  For  my  '9#rV^  if,..^ 
shall  ever  be  my  lot  to  come  within  his  clutch  again,  I  shall  .tajce.  op|^ 
to  fortify  my  right  arm  by  gra^fung  it  firmly  immediately  aWve  ,tte 
^Ibow  with  ^he  left  hand;  and^  in  order  to  prevent  acddei^s^io  tl^[t 
usefiil  member,  the  tongue,  during  the  thaking  ceremonial,  1  afaaH.loa^ 
the. teeth  together  as  hard  as  if  I  had  "  locked  jaw."  Ae  for  this.imo  of 
muscle's  peculiar  talent,  it  is  altogether  gymnastic,  I  Qpine  ;  thereJ^orf, 
I  leave  the  Six  Feet  Club  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  our  sketchL,  witk. 
out  discredit,  I  trust,  to  the  philosophy  we  illustrate.  *  V   : 

.  Our  third  experiment  is  to  ascertain  tl 
rickety, .  cadaverous-looking  personage, . 
neighbourfaood  of  No.  78,  where  we  met 
pient  gripe  ,of  cholera  in  his  nether  m 
announcing  ^e  appearance  of  the  ^'  True 
eye.  Pho  !  how  clammy,  cold,  and  repulsi 
sited  in  my  hand,  to  be  shaken,  if  I  list,  1 
reciproGating  the  action;  and,  did  you  m 
loaf  it  fell  down  again  by  his  side,  after  I 
its.torpedov  touch  ?  Why,  this  individual 
proofs  of  our  theory's  soundness,  which  s 
n?w  awaiting  us  had  not  been  anticipi 
the  man  in.  my  life  before,  except  once,  ] 
tain  hole-and-corner  meeting;  and,  in 
hope,  through  the  kindnese  of  Providence 

But  the  vision  of  his  whole  walk  and  conversation  is  before  me.  By  the 
flambeau  of  science,  the  most  occult  and  cobwebbed  recesses  of  his  soul — 
if  soul  he  has— 4ire  revealed.    His  symptoms  cannot  be  mistaken.    '  Tis 
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iMiteUrllie  Ibw  M)|b»«  «f  ilifioi«tf ^  liacf  iBf^fested  the  cMitmie  waOi  tlM 
mSb»  ti§  pMbiat«ve  4M«y.  He  OMBioti  ^ng  iunrive  tke  TisiMpm  of 
^rtila(l'fart«»ia^gB^iuki  faidepeifcdehce.  Tiie  innevmtioBe  mhkA  Juitioe 
•Bi<'eeiiinidfl-''8ete^  aire  d«ilf snldnir  aHke  isOliuttk  ittidSUIe-iMU 
ien^-^Mr«^tei^^  tf{kfM^ag  ^  a  tiehig  Mke  idin^  ▼1ms  tsinaed-«id.4ie« 
«l|ito04  tfeeordinl*  «4  ^le  ereedB  of  aneertval  wksdom,  <^iild  not  .aUow 
MMelMe^lMu^fhetMiUbf  4M§r>tee>  vere  it  pvotrading  tlmiwg^  tiie  «9f0t 
lesther  of  his  i^ee^ittnlMB  he  oeuM  Had  some  pi^cedent  Ia  tte  fasillx 
teeer^  iihthXMMl%  the  eperatien.  But^  gentle  reader,  heyii^>  hf  :the 
■le^e  ioueh  of  ^hiir  ei*eat«re't  head>  detected^  to  ihjr  aalisfaetiei^ -sd 
<e«ht;  th<  geiiuft  io  which  he  heiengsy  it  is  mmeceeierir  to  BptmA  time 
vNh  the  Indiildttal'^-JVim  pttrUmf  di^i^y  ma  guardm  e  pa$§<u 

Ai^'W^naw  ttiieed  todolte  the  probtem  9£ihU  idiesyaonii^  vhft  coade* 
■certuijgly  Teueheaf ed  HB  the  left  haxid  uagloved^  with  the  msmwe^oi  m 
ihMmg^hl^  ^^Miple^  C^MsteHteld?  A  few  words  will  sofio^  Vh$ 
)in*h  tevlw  some  eeHebi  po^rm  of  ohservaitioiii  and,  being  withal «BMb 
iafiVet,  aeta  his  part  exactly  ae  he  saw  ito  thing  perforaied  between:  Lord 
Bwim'i  and  a  tenunt  of  hi»  own,  wIm  had  hindly  aeeoaanedated  his 
lie^Hihip  wM  the  loan  of  £6000,  to  pay  his  whrter  expensee  in  Loodea. 
It  ft  ^ttite  elear,  therefore,  that  the  lad  has  no  claim  to  eriginaHty  of 
theijtM,  his  left4ianded  greeting  set  being  a  aMide  of  his  oisn  hurttu 
fisn.  Whett  we  liext  meet^  I  shall  put  three  tingen,  mmA.  no  B)iffe>  in 
UrAI  f  whidh  tttttst  be  aUdwed  an  elegant  and  appiepriate  return.    . 

Kow';'gtotiereader,H  is  almost  high  time  that  we  f&oAw  hamkmml 
fiif  ^'^e^Mftially  since  the  evening  air>  aeoovding  to  the  non-eontegioBiet 
dociarsr,  pi^ed&s^o^es  for  eholera.  Yet,  how  can  I  bid  you  good  bye,  ere 
ftiMd'inree^gatlon  be  made  into  ihateweet  psychological  rarity.  Miss  ■ 
Ms*  #hat  d*ye  call  her,  of —-»-—*  Ciegeent,  who,  }ust  now,  |^dad 
tvayfifiMn  tis  like  a  boreal  aurora  ?  Ay,  such  are  the  objects  of  whidi 
otf'lAHMOphy  is  most  devotedly  CDg^dsaift!  That  HtUe  lOahaster  hand 
"  wiSUk  more  tiian  thousand  hon^Ues^"  or  legislative  orations  either. 
ThUt^'  twinkling  taHamanic  fingers  send  their  harmonious  vibratieas 
thredgh  the  favoured  pelm  tiiat  touches  ^em  to  every  string  oi  this 
beart,  not  mute  and  insensible.  They  are  redoloat  of  gentleness,  livalL. 
BM,  suavity  of  temper,  deKoale  iMste,  and  most  exquisite  fancy.  Her 
liike  too,  was  not  that  conve^imd,  weighed  and  meesuved  opetatieii, 
whkh  yudent  meters  may  find  it  necesMwy  totea^  lesi  observant  gicis. 
i(wllSflaontaneous,  inartificial,  I  had  afanOst  said,  divine ;  altogether,  sash 
if  werfiy  suppose  the  eustomairy  ceremony  of  ang^^c  beings  when  tifey 
Hiualll  other  good  morning,  on  the  spangled  patiiway  that  skirts  some 
i$itif  eieud wreath,  as  stahileesly  pure  as  their  own  celestial  selvea.  I 
■itf|»t  eld  a  man  f6r  changing  my  way  of  fife ;  and,  moreover,  the  wofM 
<3iiii#  tke  ^liloaopher  as  public  property,  and  conceives  itself  wronged, 
HiH  flMiae  who  ar^  **  bdm  lor  niankind  "  narrow  tlieir  sphere  of  action 
ti  tW  AimasCic  circle;  Vat,  were  it  etbtrwiae,  I — I  should  i 

of  ^e  mighty  Newton  !   save  htum  the  common  frailty  of  hu. 
V  the  man  who  has  thus  aspired,  however  feeMy,  to  ilhistrate  the 
erleaee  of  rindcing  hands  I 
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NON^PROPOSALS;  Oil  DOUBTS  RBSQLVED. 

I  woiAMK  #li6ii  twiu  b#  Mh*  tcrtH 

A  wedding  h«r6  to  keep  j , 
8ftre  Thtffnaony  '^'jiami  " olghf  quicker  btir% 

Hi«  '<  /ove"  0e«m  gone  to  sl^p ! 
I  wonder  why  lie  kums  and  hnwg 

WHh  'kefdiief  «t  bii  note ; 
And  then  makes  on^  expecting  pDwtse,  ■ 

Tel  8^  be  don't  propose !      ' 

I  wonder  wk^lter  Bell  or  Bess, 

It  ia  he  m^st  «ldmireb. 
ETen  Mistrese  Matck'en  cannti^  gQOsfr-^ 

It  really  patience  tires ! .      ' 
He  hwag,  last  night,  6'er  Bella's  clifdr. 

And  tkhigs  seem'd  at  a  tiese  ; 
To-day  t'was  Bess  was  adl  Ids  care^ 
'  But  f  et  be  don't  pr^p^ae ! ' 

He's  gone  to  c<m0tfr%,  p)^,  and  bal^ 
'  dp  often  wHh  them  now. 
That  it  most  seem  to  one  and^all 

As  binding  as  a^  vow. 
H^  eeitatiily  den  mem  to  take 

"Otte  of  the  giria,  and  dose 
Tbe  lif«  be  ieadi^^thcf  ^iHg  rake ! 

But  yet  be  dcm't  propose  f 

I  often  wonder  what  he  thinks 

^e  ade  liim  here  to  do  ; 
CooUy  he  Cockbum's  claret  4riaks> 

And  wins  from  »a  at:  Lo6 ! 
Eor  tweitty  months  he's  dangled  on. 

The  fbrsofost  of  their  ieaiiz^ 
WhUi  hal£4udoaeB  else  hare  gane,*-* 

And  still  he  don't  propose ! 

No  matter-^'tis  a  comfort^  tbong'b. 

To  hnow  he  will  tak^  &n$. 
And  even  tho'  Beas  and  Bella  go. 

Ha  stiU  may  fix  on  Fan ! 
Ill  hare  him  in  the  family. 

Tint's  sure !  »      Bat,  why,  you  look  "— 
^  Ob,  nladam  I  Mister  Thomson's  just  ^ 

Got  mmrried  to  his  eook!---*^" 
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Pebilovs  times  are  approaching;  every,  prudent  man  will  look  io  hh. 
means  of  defence.    The  preparation  for  violence,  and  the  system  of  in- 
timidation, b^^n  by  the  late  soldier  ministry,  has  not  been  discontinued^ 
bjoar  Whig  tvAejt^,    T^e  iniMtary  are  o^entatiously  paraded,  almost 
Aiily,  through  the  streets  of  our  principal  toirn^,  to  shew  the  inhabitants 
wkat  is  ready  for  them.    Our  slumbers  are  disturbed  by  the  Me  and  the^ 
drum.    Troops  are  marching  and  countermarching  throughout  the  coun. 
try,  to  convince  the  people  that  the  Government  is  not  defenceless/ 
The  anny  has  been  increaded  by  eight*  thouEwnd  men.    All  this  is  pleas, 
ing  to  the  Tories ;  who  seem  confident  of  regaining  place  and  power,  and^ 
ire  anxious  to  increase  the  means  of  coerdmi,  by  -embodying  corps  of . 
yeomanry.     With  this  oliject,  the  Tory  periodical  press  has,  for  the  last 
year  and  a  hidf,  been  flattering  the  yeomen.    "  Itkey  are  the  true  con-^ 
stilutional  force  of  the  country,"  *'  Britons  to  the  core ;"  and  the  ease' 
with  which  they  are  to  ^^  squash  "  the  radicals,  is  mudi  vaunted.    A  new 
lystem  of  sword  exercise  is  inj^reparation  for  them.    It  is  observed,  thst^ 
it  b  unnecesflary  to  tea^  them  tiie  whole  exercise,  as  they,  will  not  be 
opposed  to  cavalry,  but  merely  to  mobs,  to  men  armed  with  staves  and; 
pikes  only,  or,  in   some  few  instances,  with  the  musket  and  bayonet. 
One  or  two  |mrts  only  of  the  exerdse,  ii^Ucable  to  attacks  on  cavalry, 
are,  however,  to  be  taught  the  yeomen.    These  cuts  wifi  be  useful,  it  is 
pleasaitlly  renu^ked,  when  the  radicals  get  into  a  tree,  or  upon  a  wall. 
(  fide  United  Service  Joutnal,)    Our  present  object  is  to  review  this  part, 
of  the  Tory  forces,  and  to  endeavour  to  point  out  the  part  the  yeomanry 
vill  act  in  the  contemplated  oamp^dgn  agtsdnst  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
^  yeomanry,  we  of  eomrse  do  not  mean  that  array  of  wonderful  horsc^-' 
men  mounted  on  hacks  with  broken  knees,  hired  at  livery  stables,  or 
withdrawn,  for  the  day,  from  the  butcher's  cart  or  the  baker's  waggon, 
widch  such  places  as  Sdinbui^h  and  Glasgow  »ceartonaUy  exhibit  in 
their  streets,  for  the  amusement  of  children.    It  is  impossible  to  conjec- 
ture how  such  metky  asMmblages  of  advocates  Sodd  attilmies,  bankers^ 
and  bakers,  butchers  and  brewers,  manufacturers  and  millers,  and  so 
on,  through  all  the  letters  in  the  alphabet,  would  act  in  apolitical  strug- 
gle.   The  fur  helmet  or  laced  jacket  is  the  only  bond  of  union  in  such 
bodies.    The  uniform  of  the  d^erent  troopers  is^  the  Oidy  point  of  r^ 
semUance  among  them.    There  is  no  common  feeling  in  such  a  hetero- 
geneous fliass.    They  know  nothing  of  each  other ;  they  never  aesociate, 
except  when  engaged,  Amt  a  few  days  in  the  year,  in  what  they  a^e 
leased  to  term  military  duty.    The  influence  of  such  bodies,  in  an  ap. 
peal  to  force,  wonld  amount,  we  believe,  precisely  to  nothing:  the  abel- 
tsrs  of  eorrnption  would  find  the^  efdrts  paralysed  by  the  friends  of 
irssdem,  in  their  respective  tro<^.    That  many  of  thesfe  troopers  would 
wiili^(ty  ^e  their  sabres  in  the  blood  of  the  r^rmers,  we  do  not  doubt. 
They  miake  a  boast  that  they  would.    But,  on  the  otiier  hand,  we  are 
Wffl  awsrej  that  the  mbst  effidMit  p$n  of  such  troops^-the  part  that 
veald  not  sicken  of  a  campaign  in  a  single  week,  because  they  were  de- 
rived of  their  usual  enjoyments>--^Hffe  stanch  Reformers;  most  of  them 
^ieply  tinged  with  radical,  some  even  with  republican  principles. 

Dismissing,  then,  such  corps,  without  further  remark,  let  us  consider 
the  state  of  fSe^ing  among  our  real  yeomanry,  the  tenantry«-that  part  of 
the  population  which  strads  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  peasantry. 
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This  ic  a  mont  trnfMrtant  ekM>  A«t  only  frwn  Aie  aiiatari,  Imt  ftvn 
the  hardy  habits  of  its  mMnben,  which  fit  thsm^for  sMm  heeoMteg'  «■- 
cient  soldiers.  The  Tories  remember,  that,  in  1806,  on  the  tfan«t  ef 
Buonaparte's  invasion,  these  men  rose  almost  tff»  massg,  and  ih«t»  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  nearly  fifty  thousand  irmp  embedM  ai  ^one 
time  in  yeomanry  regiments,  while,  frobaUy,  as  Imfty  mete  ssi'iei  ^ 
foot.  Various  fabe  alarms  were  made,  perhaps  Ibr^M  puipeee  ef  see- 
ing if  any  reUance  oould  be  piaoed  on  endi  forees;-  and  the  reauk  ^vas 
most  satisfactory.  In  one  instance,  every  tfooper  Except  two,  in  t^ 
yeomanry  of  an  extensive  southern  county,  assembled  in  less  than  six 
hours,  although  the  alarm  was  given  at  midnigfat.  ^When  the  Tories, 
therefore,  find  the  whole  body  of  the  people  of  the  towns  oppeeed  to 
them,  when  they  reflect  on  the  events  at  Paris  and  Brussels,  and  aee 
the  small  numbcor  of  disposable  troops  this  country  possssses  they  leak 
with  much  eagerness  to  the  yeomanry.  Th^  hope  they  wUl  aHord  them 
the  means  oi  coercing  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  that)  while  the 
army  in  their  castles  and  barnu^s  keep  the  people  at  bay,  the  ] 
will  cut  off  the  supplies  of  provisions  from  tlM  country,  and  starve  \ 
into  submission. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  pretty  plan  of  a  campaign  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Uie  sinecures  of  the  Lord  Charleses,  and  the  pensiens  of  the 
Lady  Julianas;  but  it  is  drawn  up  without  due  investigation.  The 
auUiors  of  it,  Uke  all  town's-people,  are  extxvosely  ignnnnt  of  conoitry 
afiairs ;  and  even  such  of  them  as  bc^kmg  to  the  landed  aristocracy,  have 
kept  themselves  too  much  aloof  from  their  inferiors  to  know  anyliilng^  of 
their  state  of  feeling.  It  is  imagined  that  the  same  spirit  which  waa  in 
operation  thirty  years  ago  is  BtUl  alive,  that  it  will  be  as  easy  to  raise 
jreomanry  corps  now  as  then,  and  that  these  corps  wiil  lend  their  assist 
ance  as  willingly  to  putting  down  the  people  and  supporting  earrup^on, 
as  they  formerly  did  to  repel  the  foreign  invader.  It  is  akegether 
forgotten  tiiat  in  thirty  years  a  new  generatimi  of  men  ^ring  up,  ^at 
education  has  been  greatly  extended,  and  that  the  labenrs  of  the  pkeas 
have  diffused  knowledge  into  the  most  remote  distfiels.  The  ebaaga  fai 
the  beiiaviour  of  the  aristocracy  to  their  tenant  is  overloeked.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  first  French  Rev<dution,  the  Seottish  ariatecaaiy 
were  so  much  alarmed  at  the  severe  retribution  the  tymnnical  oendnet 
of  the  French  noblesse  to  their  inferiors  had  bnrac^t  dorwn  on  their 
devoted  heads,  that  thny  resolved  to  do  every  thing  they  oaald  taeen- 
.  ciliate  their  tenantry.  They  easily  succeeded  in  their  aim  ;  Snr  a  email 
dngree  of  attention  bestowed  by  a  great  man  on  his  infetieia 
wonderfully.  Besides,  agricultural  pursuits  were  tiMn  in  a  ~ 
state,  the  price  of  grain  was  yearly  rising  a»tiie  eufreney  was  a 
and  the  leases  under  which  the  Scottish  tenantry  always  h(M  tftieir  I 
enaUed  them,  for  a  time,  to  draw  the  whole  benefit  of  the  rise.  These 
circumstances  put  the  tmoantry  in  good  humour,  and  rendercd  them 
willing  to  oblige  their  lairds  when  they  wished  to  ride  at  the  head  ef  a 
tresis  of  yeomanry. 

But  matters  are  now  in  a  very  different  state.  There  is  no  fsteign 
enemy  to  repel.  The  yeomanry  never  ceirtemplated  that  they  v^en  to 
be  empfeyed  as  a  body  of  armed  policemen,  and  fur  less  that  th^  wwe 
to  be  engaged  in  civil  war.  They  have  diseovered  thnt  even  Beriihrtidn 
is  not  a  woi:d  of  so  portentous  a  meaning  as  they  formerly  imagined. 
They  now  see  that  there  are  enemies  at  home,  more  dangeroaa^tlian  any 
abroad,  because  they  are  nearer  head  quarters,  and  their'  attnsks  sre 
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P8|»4  ,»Kii|gBitia4»  JhitMely^  witb.  tbciir  ifffar^ara..    At^e^^l?  ^ -«•»<»- 

HbsjiPilt  «iM^M«ft  wiHiU  Atlead  tiw-  oiirilit)r  jrf  a  not^riMUi  p^kpvioliefc 

siPiUWin  <tf  g(Miio  iai^  gfap^etf  ^rfJUmdwi.    Tkiy  ^^^^i^^^  j  i^,^  fnt^aing 

«C4M  oiwnffft4rf  ibekariiHur,  and  aeo/  tiiat  ci0ip4fliioeB8t#B.at  fapme  k  tiie 

,wtfit»  ciipct<»f  fferabtig*  abroad./  ficifiideft,  i^pneuKiural  ^uraaite  vara 

9»v»r  itt^a  aww  defmmbi  4tet«.    Qinee  ISl^^  the  teaaairy  hme  ba^ 

'i^y^>^  «A  the  shape  of  rea(te>  to^  thMr  laadlMrcbl)  that  a^^ital  wfai^  h^ 

atttHnaftfftpd  their  Hnfthaai  half  *  a^ntAiry  of  tail  te  retliM.    The  re- 

pOftiMi  of  e«h  in^iaants  operated  with  mare  eeverhy  •on  the  Scotthih 

^  theft  ^  aar  ^^^^^  porliea  of  the  oaaimanity.    Their  lames 

qvittieg  iheir  fiMrme  when  thef  ^oaad  th«ir  farana  aot 

the  ant.    Thejr  were  -f oroed  te  reiaifij  luAil  ih^^  oiyitsl  wa« 

their  etfaete  arid  off  te  setiafy  the  kuadloed  s  4etnaada. 

yheynenrider  thechinga  Hi  iHm  etumacfr  aothuig  ^leae  thaa  a  pieoe  of 

legirt  jehhwyy    -a  .eoatri^anoe,  hj  whioKChe  land  firoprieften-^the  onlj 

part  of  the  ScottiA  eonntryf^nlatioB  which  is  vepresoited  ia  parUameA^*- 

jpfiomi  thefar  rents  one  thind  dndng  the  isagw&atf  of  their  leases.    In  the 

laca  of  aadi  a  measure,  ti^y  treat  with  derision  the  assertion  that  they 

r$nt  refreeented  in  parliament  by  their  landlords.    The  rigorous  enferoe* 

wwun^  of  the  game  lawa^  late yeasey  lias  been  another  xause  of  disgust. 

It  bas  alienated  the  affections  of  the  whole  body  of  the  peasantry 

ff^m  the  aristocracy  $  and  some  of  the  moat  resolnte,  who  have  sutfeied 

Inina  Ikmm  laws^  are  ea^er'for  revmige.    The  temmtry  are  in  a  moat 

ghwHuy,  desptmdent^  and  discentented  mood ;  and  being  in  as  bad  a  state 

jt^they  can  wdl  be,  ne  men  are  mere  anzioos  for  a  'change  af  syateau 

^Acj  know  any  cfaangemast  be  favourable  to  them.    No  daaa  of  men 

-mf0-  anace  thorough-going  reformers.     In  some  ^ountiea,  mere  than 

ohaeteea-cnt  of  every  twenty  of  the  fianners  signed  petitions  to  parlia. 

nMoMer^nefoan.    These  petitions  were  got  xxp  entirely  by  the  tenantry. 

A^ena  «ot  cue  oeunty  in  Scotland  has  there  been  a  petition  by  the  ten. 

•  •nti^^akAO'  against  reform.    A  few  of  those  who  were  in  arrear  of  rent, 

hepe.heen  enrnpnllnrt  to  aign  such  petitions,  prepared  by  their  landlords 

ar . 'their  iMtese ;  but  thie  is  no  more  to  be  considered  an  act  of  free  will^ 

^ma  the  ietking?to  the  Sanctuary  to  avoid  imprisonment  for  their  rent* 

etotainly  refoaed  to  aign  any  petition ;  they  said  they  would  not 

I  thesaaelvea  by  addrassing  a  body  which  treated  their  rc^resen- 

with  contempt.    Soaae  (we  tell  it  with  regret,  but  it  is  rig^t 

.  thetAa  Torieeahonld  iuow  the  whole  truth,)  did  not  scruple  to  say, 

Itei  mattem  were  far  beyond  r^nedy  by  a  veform  in  the  representation  ; 

Ihei  i0¥«lotkNi  M  the  only  cnxe ;  and^iat  reform  is  injurious,  by  retard. 

ia^*iiB  approadi,  and  by  deluding  the  pec^^ile. 

*•'  Wltkandk  feelings  and  notian%  nothing  lexcitea  the  deriaion  of  the 

tafumtry  aM»Be  than  the  Tory  ,prqjeet  to  embody  .them  to  put  down 

jreform.    Hence,  the  efforts  to  raise  troops  of  yeomanry  liave  been  sin. 

.|fileriy  «n«aaeeaiAil.    In  Fife,  it  is  now  nearly  a  year  since  we  read  the 

'0jf§ulnimfmtB^£  iht  offieers  in  the  Gaaett^ ;  but  we  have  new  hea«rd  of 

iMie  ffagiraanf  having  been  aeen  in  the  £M.    The  Tories  have  bad  to 

T.ji|'fii>ttie  aaifonns  of  aueh  of  the  tenantry  aa  the  state  of  their  accounts 

;«»l|^:  their  landlorda  forced  to  enlist.     It  ia  injurious  to  a  man'a  credit 

-  fee  bg  jeen  ini^  yeomanry  uniform  s  hia  rent  is  aui^ected  to  be  in  arraar. 

Tbeinaaat  oiaanaooa^eaeatieas  have.heen  made  in  i^any  countiea^.by  men 

VOL.  I.  P 
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df  tlie  higliest  fMkl  and  -ptme^Ang  a  numerolis  tenant,  Witftotte^  thiir 
havings  been  able^  in  some  instance*^  to  mbodf  a  single  ttodp,  DvHog 
the  war  whi>le  regiments  migfit  have  been  ratsal  wiil^  batf  the  eAurt. 
The  lairds  have  been  told  by  their  tenants  that^  on  tlie  tSligfalMt  fntwptet 
of  foreign  invasion^  they  will  rise  ail  readily  as  tiiey  did  in  IMS  ;  but,  m 
the  object  is  to  organise  a  force  to  protect  tlie  barons  in  tlieir  eatrtisp 
against  the  conseqaences  of  theit  own  miscoDdHct  and  foBy,  tliay  will 
leave  them  to  defend  themseWee  as  they  best  can.  Besides,  the  «iili«itfy 
mania  which  pervaded  the  country  daring  the  w*i»^  has  4isappearad.  l%e 
very  children  have  ceased  to  "  play  at  soldiers." 

*  We^  therefore,  assure  our  town  readers  that  the  Tories  are  m«ch  mtai. 
taken  when  they  think  they  can  make  tools  of  the  Scottish  yeomanry^  t» 
aid  them  to  put  down  freedom.  On  the  contrary,  the  yeomanry  will-  he 
found  arrayed  on  the  i^de  of  Liberty ;  and  not  only  their  aid  may  ba  relied 
on,  but  also  that  of  the  peasantry,  who  will  readily  enlist  themselves 
under  the  banners  of  their  masters  and  employers  in  any  political  strug- 
gle. The  peasantry  know  well  the  causes  of  their  misery  and  poverty, 
and  who  are  to  be  blamed  for  it.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  wanting 
in  the  day  of  trial,  it  will  not  be  men ;  for  the  rural  population  <tf  Seei. 
land  alone  will  furnish  950,000  M>le  to  bear  i 


KEEP  HIM  DOWN. 

.  «  John,  what  nslse  ig  that?"  <«  It*i  the  ma%  mj  lord.*'  <<  Wh»^  do«|i  he  inpl 
•919^*'  "He  waiits  u^/*  "  Keep  him  down  then,  I  say,  keep  him  down.*'-^ 
Story  of  a  man  disturbing  a  CifurU 

f^NB  day,  when  we  stood  third  in  the  first  form  at  ■  ■"  sdiool,  the 
Inaster  propounded  some  general  questibn  to  the  class,  at  which  ve  aH 
dutifully  stood  dumb  for  a  few  moments,  scarcely  hoping  or  daring  to 
answer  any  thing  so  much  apparently  beyond  our  depth,  and  so  entfr^ 
out  of  the  routine  of  our  lessons.  At  length,  a  rather  awkward.lookffig 
boy,  near  the  bottom  of  the  form,  one  of  the  ii  'PaaJ  of  boobies,  who, 
like  the  lower  depths  of  the  ocean,  were  never  in  the  least  disturbed  by 
the  revolutions  that  might  be  going  on  nearer  the  top,  started  forwara, 
and  half  screamed  an  answer.  Had  Virgil  come  in  and  responded  UdK. 
self,  the  class  could  not  have  been  more  astonished  than  it  was(  at  l!be 
sudden  ambition,  the  rashness,  the  impudence  of  this  boy,  in  supposing 
that  he,  forsooth,  he,  should  have  known  anything  about  it,  wh^  m, 
the  Conscripti  Patres  at  the  head  of  the  class,  held  our  ^ence.  An 
universal  titter  of  "  Eh — eh!"  got  up,  and  half  of  the  class  literally  pointed 
at  him  the  finger  of  mingled  scorn  and  raillery.  *'  Right  !^  howerrer, 
shouted  the  master,  to  the  infinitely  greater  astonishment  of  all ;  and, 
in  the  turning  of  a  leaf,  our  suddenly  inspired  idiot  was  seated  at  the 
top,  while  every  one  of  his  former  superiors  and  scomers  lost  a  place. 

The  value  of  a  story  of  this  Idnd  depends  upon  its  truth :  new,  this 
one  is  true ;  it  is,  bond  fide,  a  genuine  anecdote  of  human  nature.  More 
than  thiS)  we  can  relate,  with  an  equally  conscientious  regard  to  truth. 


*  There  are  at  present  25,000  soldiers  in  Ore»t  Britain,  and  20,000  in  Inhud. 
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fjim^tk^'UsA/wk^ikmi^B^xaBgelf  Bh^ne  forth  among  his  more  pretending 
pumftt^ojui  appeared  t<». reed ve  a  kind  of  impulse  from  tke  event.  His 
aitilioit>  fermecLy  dormant^  was  excited;  he  studied  to  retain  his 
cfefwtad  plaee^  or  act  least  to  sink  back  as  little  from  it  as  possible ;  he 
iaaBy  became  one  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  dass^  and  he  has  since  con- 
futed bimB^  very  respectably  in  a  learned  profession* 

ThetmeodoAe,  we  r^fret  to  say^  is  of  too  extensive  application  in  the 
biuuiase  of  the  woiid*  All  mankind  are  in  some  measure  a  set  of  school. 
beys,  eryvag  ^^  £h  V  and  pointing  the  finger^  whenever  any  one  endea- 
vours to  start  out  of  thur.  ranks^  even  for  the  purpose  of  doing  them 
good.  One  would  almost  suppose  that  the  first  attempt  of  an  individual 
to  do  a  clever  or  a  great  action  is  felt  as  a  personal  insult  by  all  the 
vest,  or  as  a  design  to  do  them  some  injury^  '^  For  him  to  set  himself 
up  in  that  kind  of  way  I — ^what  is  he,  forsooth  ? — a  fellow  not  fit  to  do 
so  aad  so,  let  alone  attempting  so  and  so — a  forward  puppy  I"  Or,  per- 
haps :— >^^  Poor  creature— 4ed  away  by  his  own  vanity,  he  has  published 
a  haofc  na  awful  piece  of  trash,  of  course — he  is  mudi  to  be  pitied  for 
fgpCBJng  himaelf  in  such  a  mannen  Poor  silly  young  man !"  Or  pos- 
iUf:^-'^  Great  vapouring  fellow !  what  could  put  it  into  his  head  that 
he  was'  fit  to  illuminate  mankind  on  that  subject-— more  fit  to  be  a  porter 
than  anything  else ;  I  dare  say,  put  him  into  a  mill,  he  would  have 
strength  enough  to  continue  turning  it ;  but  for  a  fdQow  like  that  to  pre.* 
tend  to  do  so  and  so-*he  ought  to  be  sent  to  Bedlam— ^e  must  be  put 
down." 

We  are  far  from  assuming  that  men  are  invariably  or  obstinately 
nlnctant  to  acknowledge  merit  where  it  e^dsts.  But  we  afllrm  that, 
nntfl  tiiat  point  be  turned  where  it  becomes  a  settled  matter  in  fame, 
and  often  even  much  later,  merit  is  sternly  and  very  generally  denied. 
The  vast  multitude  of  the  class  of  pretenders  in  all  departments  of 
ezeellence  may,  'perhaps/  account  partly  for  this  cruel  system ;  btit  it 
cumot  account  for  it  altogether.  Pretension  is  frequently  sanctioned 
in  the  end  by  fame ;  why,  then,  ought  it  so  invariably  to  be  sneered  at 
and  diqpnted  at  the  first  ?  It  is  a  dreadful  fact  against  all  orders  of 
aBUgiitaied  professional  men,  literary  and  scientific  men  also^  that  the 
merit  of  young  aspirants  is  rarely  acknowledged  first  by  that  dass  in 
vhSdi  they  aim  at  placing  themselves.  It  is  first  perceived  by  the  public 
at  large,  or  some  unconcerned  class,  and  then  coldly  and  slowly  allowed 
Vy  the  profession  itself.  Indeed,  the  greatest  disposition  to  keep  down 
is  idwsys  manifested  by  those  very  persons  from  whom,  on  account  of 
the  sia^larity  of  their  pursuits,  and  perhaps  of  their  early  circumstances, 
empathy  was  most  to  be  expected.  It  is  somewhat  like  a  struggle  at 
the  Pit  door.  You  are  trying,  perhaps,  to  raise  yourself  up  to  a  certain 
pbtfbraiy  where  you  wiU  have  a  chance  of  getting  in  among  the  first. 
Ton  make  r^ieated  attempts^  but  your  predecessors  in  that  advantage 
tend  wide,  and  ead^ivour,  by  every  means,  to  prevent  your  elevation. 
Tear  toee  are  once  or  twice  dreadfully  pinched ;  your  hat  is  knocked  down 
Ofer  your  eyes ;  and  you  think  yourself  shockhigly  ill-used.  You  gain 
yovr  point  at  last,  and— oh,  the  depravity  of  human  nature! — yon 
iinsiliatiiTj!  begin  to  stand  wide,  tramp  on  the  toes,  and  knock  down 
4be  hat  ef  every  one  who  tries  to  follow  you !  .  "  Keep  him  down  there^ 
I  tay." 

Afl  tiiia  is  very  bad  in  human  nature,  and  ought  to  be  corrected  by 
fsasoa  or  ridicule.  Nothing,  we  must  confess,  is  so  apt  to  excite  our 
gall  as  to  eee  eome  senior,  who>  perhaps,  is  established  in  the  reputa^ 

p  2 
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tton  of  very  aiedertfte  ialentt,  titrBhig  up  Ms  lelwiilan  nMe  M  lk«  eftirl 
of  some  younger  an4  more  ftrdent  iq>irit9  whefle  wings  ma  yet  hare 
Bcaroely  been  tried — es  if  youtii,  in  C^tluun's  piiraee,  '  were  a  cnme^ 
'  and  ambition  a  miadenieanor/  Sane  twaddler,  for  instance,  of  **  the 
stove,"  who  lives  upon  the  fame  of  having  written  an  artade  in  t&e  lUne 
and  Yellow,  about  the  year  1808^  sneering  at  the  tastes  and  pursoits  of 
some  young  literary  nec^hjrte,  whose  writings  are  said  to  he  making 
their  way  in  the  worid,  er  some  sinecure  tdiUtr  ftjf  profinien,  who 
assumes,  and  Lb  allowed  tiie  credit  of  a  great  name,  for  nohody  knows 
what,  unless  his  name  he  rendered  jfremt  hy  the  endless  string  of  initiai 
letters  appended  to  it — at  the  genias  of  eome  halS-fiedgM  Hiterei^ir,  who 
is  Hkely  to  be  remembered  a  thousand  years  after  him.  Or, — hut  we 
dare  not  trust  ourselves  with  the  various  members  of  the  great  keepJtimu 
down  eon/ederucy ;  otherwise,  we  l^ink  there  are  some  envious,  and, 
therefore,  amsehusijf  email  men,  whom  we  could  iqapal  with  '^  tiMir 
own  image." 

In  the  *'  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  there  is  a  fine  vistea  seen  by  Christian  at 
the  Interpreter's  House.  It  -consists,  at  first,  ef  a  palace,  with  Mghi 
C^ies  es^yii^  heavenly  pleasmres  on  tiM  roof,  and  a  Crowd  -of  devils 
guarding  and  occupying  the  door.  Whoever  wants  to  get  up  to  the  roof 
must  make  his  way  through  this  demoniac  guaria  eoeta,  who  are  pre* 
pmed  to  tear  every  intruder  in  pieces  if  they  can.  A  strong  man  in  ar. 
PMHir  comes  up  to  «  cMk  who  is  sitting  at  a  desk  en  the  lawn.  ''Put 
down  my  name,"  says  the  stranger,  who  then  fixes  his  buckler,  grsnps 
firmly  his  sword,  and  dashes  f earlcMly  Into  the  throng  -of  fiends.  They, 
of  course,  fall  upon  htm  tooth  and  claw ;  but^  in  a  minute  after,  'he 
emerges  upcm  the  roof  in  triumph,  and  is  JoyfuHy  received  into  the 
hesv^y  company.  Bunyan,  in  this  altogsry,  hto  unintentionally  Aiu 
>Aowed  forth  the  histwy  of  every  yeung  aspirant  in  letters.  He  is  re- 
ceived, at  first,  by  a  troop  of  fellow^reatures  rendered  fiendish  by  ma» 
lignsBt  passions— <  by  envy,  malice,  and  idi  uncharltableness ;'  and  it  is 
only  such  detennined  spirits,  as  can  encounter  and  survive  tida  horrid 
probation,  that  make  their  w^  to  fame.  Those  wiio  have  hidterto  Imen 
his  con^eers,  see  him  go  forward  from  their  ranks  with  a  howl  of  jea* 
loui^,  and  a  long-vesounding  '^  £&  i "  of  acorn :  those  who  form  the 
class  in  which  he  wishes  to  mingle,  meet  him  with  serried  epeam  and 
presented  bayonets,  amidst  which  he  must  tiurow  himself,  with  the 
chance  of  being  trampled  down,  kicked,  stiMed,  ispik  upon,  and  finaUy 
tossed  out  firom  the  raidcs,  a  lifeless  and  gory  lump.  £ven  these  "p^* 
sons  who  may  have  hitherto  beai  his  friends,  are  apt»  en  this  eocasien, 
to  leave  him  to  his  fate— perhaps,  to  add  to  its  bitterness.  Thejr  mtfaer 
see  him  stealing  a  march  a-head  of  themsdves,  ipHueh,  to  poor  hnnum 
nature,  is  a  most  griev^ous  thing ;  er  else  they  see  him  eDd^ouring  ie 
.rival  them  in  something  in  which  they  have  hitherto  heem  eminent,  and 
.comparatively  alone;  which  is  also  a  very  intolerable  thing  4o  man 
'bom  of  woman.  Hence  it  would  almost  appear  as  if  tiiese  pe^le  Mt 
relieved  and  put  out  of  pain,  when  they  hear  ef  his  failure  in  what  Im 
4ittempted.  Has  non..8ucees8  they  candidly  ascribe  to  his  total  inoiqpa. 
4»ty.  He  might  be  a  very  good  drudging  tradesman,  <^if  he  would  eMek 
to  it ;"  but  for  so  and  so,  that  it  is  quite  -a  different  things  "  Kee/jp  him 
down  there,  I  say !" 

-  It  would  astonish  numy  of  the  innocMit  unconsoioiis  reading  public  if 
they  knew  what  paltriness  of  feeling,  what  jealousies,  uiiat  a  strong  die. 
position  to  ketpJiiiih'downMin  pervades  the  republic  of  letters.    The 
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man  who  publishes  once  in  the  three  months  despises  Uie  man  who  pub- 
lishes every  month ;  tj^e  man  of  a  month  holds  light  the  man  of  a  week. 
There  is  an  aristocracy  of  six  shillings  scowling  at  a  populus  of  half-a- 
<rown  ;  and  a  p9pulus  of  half-a  crown  sneering  at  a  piebs  of  sixpence  ; 
even  sixpences,  we  do  not  douht^  have  their  own  thoughts  respecting 
poppers.  There  are  many  moat  useful  and  popular  kinds  of  literature, 
which  the  quarterly  people  would  sooner  die  than  acknowledge ;  or,  at 
the  utmost,  if  they  do  ever  aUude  to  such  low  things,  it  is  with  a 
qui^aing-glass  and  kid^love  fastidiousness,  similar  to  an  Exquisite's  dell, 
cacy  on  the  subject  of  any  odious  thing  he  may  have  occasion  to  look  at 
ar  handle.  There  is  a  certain  man  of  three  months,  who,  when  he  can- 
pot  avoid  speaking  of  an  author  as  yet  unacknowledged  by  his  equals, 
gets  over  the  diksmma  by  giving  him  a  different  Christian  name  firom 
hia  own»  or  by  misquoting  the  titles  of  his  books.  He  seems  to  think 
that  it  would  ruin  him  altogether  were  he  to  appear  quite  au  /aU  with 
the  coneema  and  doings  of  such  a  low  person. 

We  should  be  loth  to  think  our  brethren  of  the  quill  the  only  oflendera 
in  this  way ;  and  indeed  this  big  round  world  is  full  of  them.  In  busy  life, 
a  young  fellow  who  claims  kindred  with  the  established  has  some  chanee 
•f  getting  on — he  is  smuggled  in  as  one  of  themselves.  But  long  and 
heart-breaking  is  the  waiting  for  admission  within  the  busy  circle,  of  him 
who  has  nothing  but  his  own  good  head  and  heart  to  rely  upon.  Every 
attempt  to  push  himself  forward  is  rewarded  with  a  cool  superciliost 
glance ;  no  one  condescends  to  extend  a  friendly  hand  to  hhn.  Every 
man  he  addresses  turns  away  to  speak  with  another.  He  gets  Mdbar- 
raaeed,  stamm^s*— they  nod  coldly  to  eadi  other,  and  it  is  all  up  with 
hinou  Oh  !  if  those  who  at  the  bar,  or  in  any  other  department  of  muiw> 
dane  businees  have,  elbowed  themselves  into  place,  would  but  thii^ 
how  one  smile  of  encouragement,  one  cordial  word,  may  sweeten  long 
years  of  fluttering  expectation,  and  nerve  to  fresh  exertions,  they  would 
furely  be  more  ready  to  come  out  of  their  shell  of  reserve. 
.  Tliis  is  no  very  pr^ty  feature  of  human  nature  ;  and  yet,  like  every 
thing  else,  it  has  its  uses.  It  tries  and  strengthens  the  suuSerer ;  and  we 
confess  we  have  little  tolerance  for  him  who  sinks  under  it.  He  shews 
a  want  of  setamina — ^he  is  a  puny  hot-house  plant.  €Kve  us  Uie  brawny, 
sturdy,  spirited  fellow,  who  feeb  his  courage  and  determination  increased 
ky  each  rebuif.  Such  a  man  cannot  be  "  kept  down."  A  cold  look  ii  a 
sort  of  shower-bath  bsacmg  lus  nerves ;  a  rude  rebuff,  a  wrestling  match, 
giving  toughness  to  his  sinews.  Every  new  encounter  adds  to  his  skill, 
ftrength,  and  endurance,  and  paves  the  way  for  his  final  triumph. 

Such  a  fellow  is  our  young  and  beloved  bantling,  T ait's  Maoazinb  ; 
although,  honest  man,  he  has  little  to  complain  oi  the  world's  tendency 
to  ktefiifig-Awn^inn.  On  the  other  hand,  the  honest  and  hearty  welcome 
ha  has  met  with  in  every  quarter  where  it  was  desirable,  makee  us  fear 
ke  mns  no  small  chance  of  being  spoiled.  Our  young  Gargantua  has 
bean  as  kindly  dandled  and  fosteivd  by  his  good  gossips  of  the  daily  and 
veekly  press  as  ever  was  his  great  prototype,  the  hero  of  the  immortal 
BiAodais  ■  and  heartily  do  we  pray  that  it  may  be  with  like  good  issue. 
Not  but  smne  scurvy  knaves^  whose  bad  word  is  more  to  be  desired 
than  their  praise,  have  pretended  to  look  askance  on  his  sprightly  in- 
fuiey,  and  made  months  at  him  behind  his  back.  By  the  wings  of  the 
wind-mill  of  Myrebakis,  they  were  best  not  repeat  the  joke ;  "  for, 
'^  though  he  be  not  splenetic  nor  rash,"  yet  nothing  delights  him  more 
than  to  deal  back  a  lusty  buffet  with  compound  interest. 
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INCIDENCE  OF  TITHES. 

Tbr  tknft  being  obviously  at  band  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  final  and 
iiniTeraal  commutation  of  tithes,  it  is  necessaiy  for  our  countrymen  to 
be  aware  how  this  odious  tax  has  hitherto  affected  them^  in  order  that 
they  may  look  on  with  intelligence,  whilst  means  are  devising  for  its 
extinction.  The  cant  of  high  churchmen,  and  those  aristocrats  to 
wh<mi  High  Church  was  useful,  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  this :— * 
Tithe  is  a  part  of  rent ; — ^if  abolished,  the  peasant  would  just  pay  so 
mudi  more  to  the  landlord, — it  therefore  affects  nobody ;  it  is  Mother 
Church's  landed  estate,  and  nobody  has  a  right  to  complain  of  it.  Now, 
it  is  our  fortune  to  be  entire  infidels  as  to  this  orthodox  logic ;  so  scep- 
tical indeed  as,  in  the  first  place,  to  deny  the  premises ;  and,  even  grant- 
ing the  premises,  still  to  resist  the  conclusion.  We  deny  that  tithes 
are  a  part  of  rent,  or  have  the  most  distant  affinity  to  rent :  we  deny 
that  their  abolition  would  make  the  farmer  pay  one  farthing  more  to  his 
landlord :  and  even,  although  we  should  assent  to  this  preliminary  pro- 
position,  still  would  we  altogether  disallow  the  Jesuitical  inference,  that 
they  are  the  imprescriptible  right  of  Mother  Church,  that  they  oppress 
pobody,  and  that  nobody  has  aught  to  do  with  them. 
/rTirstj  then,  we  ypdertake  to  maintain^  against  all  Christendom,  and 
eKS^eathenesse,-— that  tithes  are  a  bond  fide  tax  upon  the  produce  of 
the  soil, — ^that,  like  all  such  taxes,  they  act  in  raising  the  price  of  that 
produce,  and,  therefore,  in  throwing  the  burden  upon  the  consumer. 
Were  agricultural  produce  not  tithed,  we  uphold,  that  it  would  just  be 
one-tenth  cheaper  than  it  now  is ;  and,  consequently,  that  our  tithe-fed 
plergy  are  supported  by  this  increment  of  price,  extracted  from  every  man, 
woman,  and  child^within  these  realms,  who  requires  food, — peasant,  ho. 
nourable,  or  nobleTV  The  true  state  of  the  case  is  obvious  in  the  extreme  ; 
and,  if  we  mistake  not,  it  will  now,  for  a  few  not  very  deeply  hidden 
reasons,  begin  to  be  recognised  by  many  who  have  hitherto  been  aflUct- 
ed  with  a  marvellously  convenient  dulness  of  intellect.  A  few  plain  con- 
siderations will  make  our  whole  readers  understand  it ;  and,  as  the  mat- 
ter is  one  which  affects  us  en  masse,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  claiming 
for  it  the  attention  it  so  urgently  demands.  To  avoid  every  complexi^ 
prising  from  the  vague  vastness  of  the  thing,  let  us  suppose  some  other 
article  than  com  subjected  to  tithe.  Let  that  article  be  hats,  and  fancy 
that  we  employ  as  much  power  in  this  manufacture,  as  produces  one  hun^ 
dred  per  week.  If  tithed,  ninety  hats  only  would  remain  to  the  capitalist ; 
and,  is  it  not  evident  as  an  axiom,  that  he  will  act  in  regard  of  the  sale 
of  ti^ese  ninety,  precisely  as  if  they  were  his  whole  production  ?  That 
}kQ  actually  produced  ten  more,  signifies  not  a  whit.  Ninety  are  his 
whole  efficient  return ;  and,  from  ninety,  he  must  extract  his  necessary 
reimbursements.  Now,  these  necessary  reimbursements  have  evidently 
no  connexion  whatever  with  the  number  of  hats  produced :  they  de- 
pend solely  upon  the  expense  of  men  and  capital  required  for  the  ma- 
nufacture. The  expense  remaining  the  same,  the  reimbursements  ne* 
oessarily  remain  also  the.  same,  whatever  the  mere  quantity  of  produce. 
For  the  ninety  hats  then,  he  must  just  receive  as  much  money  as  he 
would  have  demanded  for  the  whole  hundred,  in  case  of  his  being  free 
from  tithe ;  and  all  that  the  tax  thus  does,  is  to  raise  the  price  of  each 
hat  by  one~tenth^  Supposing  £90  were  his  adequate  money  return,  it 
is  clear,  that,  on  the  imposition  of  tithe,  he  will  make  each  purchaaer 
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pay  twenty  shilHiigis  for  a  hat^  which  he  would  have  otherwise  sold  for 
eighteen  shillings.  The  wearer  or  consnnier  would  thus  pay  just  two  shil- 
lings in  behoof  of  Mother  Church ;  and,  were  her  tithes  abdUshed,  the 
price  would  so  far  fall.  On  whom  the  burden  falls,  then,  in  this  case, 
is  clear ;  and,  if  it  is  still  contended,  that  the  same  thing  will  not  hap- 
pen, supposing  com  the  tithed  article,  it  must  be  upon  the  ground,  ^at 
there  is  something  about  the  mode  of  producing  corn,  in  an  economical 
point  of  view,  which  applies  to  no  other  manufacture. 

Now  it  may  be  said,  and  said  plausibly,  that  there  is  such  a  pectdiari- 
ty, — ^RENT  being  paid  by  no  producer  but  the  agriculturist ; — ^which  re- 
markable circumstance  may  alter  all  the  bearings  of  this  question.  If 
tithe  is  a  part  of  rent,  doubtless  this  peculiarity  will  altogether  demolish 
our  reasonings ;  but  we  can  show,  without  diMculty,  that  the  rent  of  any 
maatifaoture  subject  to  rent,  would  be  precisely  of  the  same  amount, 
whether  the  produce  was  tithed  or  not ; — and,  to  determine  the  mooted 
point,  this  showing  will  oi  course  8u£Sce.  Add,  for  this  purpose,  to  our 
original  supposition  another,  odd  perhaps,  but  easily  granted  and  followed 
out.  Suppose,  ^«f,  that  by  increase  of  the  number  of  wearers,  more  hats 
came  to  be  wanted  than  the  foregoing  one  hundred;  and,  suppose,  seoowify, 
that  no  more  could  be  produced,  except  it  the  expense  of  more  HUm  IJto 
ftoportional  labour.  The  state  of  things  may  be  sd  iinfitvonrable,  that 
double  the  strength  of  men  and  cf^ital,  which  wei«  M|9^*te  to  produce 
the  first  one  hundred,  may  not  be  able  to  produce  mwrn  t^itn  one  bun- 
dred  and  ninety ;  half  the  strength  being  employed  in  producing  the  one 
hundred  as  before,  and  the  new  half  only  producing  ninety.  Bup- 
pose  again,  that  the  rough  material,  or  felt,  were  got  from  a  quarry, 
and  that  the  cause  of  the  increased  difficulty  of  production  is  the 
circumstance  of  all  quarries  being  more  difficult  to  work  than  the  one 
at  the  command  of  the  first  manufacturer.  If  this  quarry  is  upon  a 
third  person's  ground,  it  is  a  moral  certainty  that  its  proprietor  will 
address  our  said  first  manufacturer  somewhat  after  the  foUowing  wise : 
*-'^  I  see.  Sir,  your  neighbour  employs  as  many  men  and  as  much  capital 
as  you,  and  is  satisfied  with  ninety  hats  per  week ;  it  is  clear,  therefi^re, 
you  could  go  on  quite  well,  though  you  also  had  only  ninety ;  and  since 
you  produce  a  hundred,  you  must  give  me  the  surplus  ten,  and  make 
yourself  equal  with  your  friend,  otherwise  you  shall  no  longer  have  the 
use  of  my  good  and  easily.wrought  quarry."  To  a  moral  certainty,  as 
we  have  said,  such  language  would  be  held,  and  Just  on  account  of  itb 
entire  reasonableness  the  manufacturer  must  needs  submit.  The  new 
arrangement  then  would  be  as  follows : — ^Each  of  the  active  producers 
would  get  the  same  number,  viz.  ninety  hats  in  return  for  his  week's 
labour  and  outlay,  and  the  possessor  of  the  preferable  quarry  would 
receive  the  ten  as  Rent.  Supposing,  as  before,  £90  to  be  the  capitalist's 
adequate  reimbursement,  and,  as  the  hats,  in  order  to  afford  it,  must  sell 
fbr  £\  each,  £10  Would  be  the  proprietor's  money  rent.  Without  one 
iota  of  difference,  does  all  this  apply  to  the  case  of  com ; — ^rent  aris- 
ing  and  being  determined,  solely  because  we  have  to  operate  upon  soils 
of  varied  fertility.  Let  us  now  proceed  one  other  step,  and  consider  the 
operation  of  Tithe. 

The  second  manufacturer  who  produces  the  ninety  hats,  after  paying 
lili  tenth  or  tithe,  would  have  eighty-one  remaining ;  and  the  first  manu. 
fkcturer  who  produces  the  hundred,  would,  after  tithe,  have  only  ninety 
remaining^  Now  the  cause  of  rent  was  the  diffidence  of  the  quantities 
of  their  produce  from  the  same  outlay,  and  its  operation  merely  went  to 
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pat  them  iqN»  «a  e^iMihty,  The  fifst  vumdaeiuxtr,  tkOTifoic, 
now  pay  f«n  bats  ia  rent,  as  thai  woald  ra^uea  kit  dear  retonia  to 
Mow  his  oeighbow'g.  Rast  wiil^  therefom,  ha  radaead  to  arnsi 
laaouiaotiirar  will  retain  §ighitf^0Ae  aa  ratnm  tor  outlay  ;  and  the  biahap, 
or  otbai  hierarah,  will  reaaive  winHeen^  Rent  thus  appears  redaaad^  b«t 
it  ia  onlf  rant  in  kind  net  rent  in  immt^  or  in  fmlms  jr--^4Su*  UMurk  the  otber 
conaeqoence^  For  these  eigbty-one  hats  the  maniifaeturer  mast  stifl 
have  his  adequate  ratam  or  his  £90;  and  will  not  now^  therelarey  aall  tbeni 
below  £1,  98.  l^d.  sterling  each.  Every  wearer  is  thus  taxed  in  the 
aoMHUit  a£  9b.  l^d.  for  each  article  he  cansames;  but  the  proprietar  8n£. 
fers.  nothing,  nor  ia  his  rent  changed^— nine  hats  at  this  higfaer  rate 
amounting  ta  £10,  exactly  aa  before* 

Who  then  pays  for  the  hunters  and  fox-hounds  oi  Mother  Chiireh  ? 
Landlords  or  public  ? — ^rent  or  price  of  com  P—^iobody  or  every  body  ? 
Had  our  hard-woridng  population  not  be^d  to  be  galled^  and  Younger 
Boos  Bishopped,  there  would  not — at  least  for  these  many  years  have 
bean  one  man  inclined  even  to  put  the  question.  Not  in  all  the  aeieneaaf 
eoonomy  does  a  more  irrefragable  truth  exist,  than  that  the  tithing  af 
the  produce  of  any  one  manufacture  must  just  raise  its  price  and  impoae 
a  tax  on  its  consumer.  Except  in  so  far  as  he  eonsomes,  the  landlord  is 
nowise  affected  by  tithe,  nor  is  there  one  farthing  of  it  drawn  from  rent- 
souroesb  The  oppre^^B**  the  jue^  odiousnesa  ^of  our  church  tax,  is  now 
^beiefove,  ^^M^onL-Tl^smuch  4is  it  falls  upen  the  necessaries  of  foo4 
and  bissnuch  as  an  inlmdual's  eonsumptimi  of  mere  necessaries,  varies 
very  litjkle  with  his  rank  or  wealth ;  the  burden  of  ehardi  revennee  is 
>i  almost  equally  distributed  ever  our  wMe  population;  or,  in  other  words^ 
^    tithe  is  as  near  as  possible  to  a  POiiL  taxH 

We  entcyr  not  here  up<m  the  question  as  to  whether  theaa  revenues 
are  MM>rmous ;  we  ask  not,  nor  wish  to  inquire,  whether  the.  Reverend 
Father  brings  to  mariLCt  a  fuU  letum  for  the  sweeping  sum  he  poeketa. 
These,  in  regard  of  our  present  purpose,  are  ulterior  topics ;  and  we 
unhesitatingly  declare,  that  although  it  had  already  become  evident  aa  day> 
a^d  aa  such>  been  accepted  by  all  men, — that  those  many  millions  of  our 
good  money  are  worse  than  wasted,  and  every  Hierarchy  no  better  than  a 
night-mare,  bestriding  the  human  intelligence,  impeding  the  cewrae  ef 
improvement,  and  marring  human  happiness,  to  the  full  extent  of  its 
impotent  powers ;  we  should  yet  consider  the  existence  of  that  chur^ 
and  the  yearly  destruction  of  the  immMise  revenue  it  absorbs,  as  evils 
light  as.  a  very  feathw,  conqparad  with  the  revolting  foct,  that  ite  sub- 
sistem^  is,  drawn  almost  wln^y  from  the  earnings  of  the  poor  ;  and  that 
our  Modem  Priors,  and  Refesmed  Abbots,  roll  amidst  a  wealth,  and  wax 
sleek  and  leering,  upon  beneBces  upheld  by  the  toils  of  the  wretdied !' 
Every  atrocity  at  all  similar  to  a  poll  tax,  has  been  long  bamslked  f rom  our 
political  codes;,  and  lay-systems  of  finance.*  Not  unexceptionable  these 
last  yet  are,— rnay,  fuU  <»f  partialities,  and  running  over  with  a  very 


*  We,  of  coorte,  sUode  tb  a  direct  or  posltite  taxation  only  ;-i-tfist  tort  of  taxatioik 
which  flows  from  commercial  restriction  and  monopoly,  is  not  included  oader  the 
fotegoing  condemnatory  sentence.  The  gnrnd  tax  of  this  natue,..^  Isx  hefore  whose 
magnitude  aU  the  taxes  qf  our  tax-blessed  ooontry  shrinks  into  in«ignifi«»iye,— ^tfif 
com  law — is,  of  course,  directly  a  Poll-Tax  ;  whatever  we  have  said  above  of  this 
species  of  taxation,  WeTequest  may  also  be  applied  to  if.  At  the  very  lowest  com- 
putation, It  sweats  oar  p<$ulation,  and,  of  course,  mostly  the  poor,  out  of  above 
£lt,000,000  annuaUy  1  . 
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)M|par«]^uiiditfie»%f  Am&;  but  si^mes  for  the  mainleiiMice  ol  4  revemM 
to  be  paid  in  e^iuJ  siuna  by  the  rkh  and  poor,  the  duld  and  the  grown 
iMiv — ^they  have  either  in  duune  relinqiiisked^  or  ptotti^  ebsudened  in 
favvQK  of  Mother  Churi^  To  aomnd  lovcur*  of  erthodoeKy>  to  retolate 
nippoHera  of  *'  things  aa  they  are^'*  it  wiU  dedbtkss  aford  satin&ctioa 
to  be  infeimed^  that  by  tables  of  British  statistics,  it  may  be  made  abww 
dantly  manifest,  that  out  of  every  twenty  shillings  of  tifthe^raised  ineome, 
fifteen  are  paid  soldy  and  exdnaively  by  our  hibeuring  and  indigent 
pepelation  !  The  beauty  and  philosophy  of  this  unique  arrangtraent  we 
profess  oar  utter  inability  to  comprelmd ;  but  we  wonder  not»— for  we 
are  none  of  the  initiated.  The  acknowledged  and  absc^te  principle  of  all 
modem  theoretical  finance, — that  tf  man  should  contribute  to  tiie  pnbHc 
rerenne  something  in  proportion  to  what  he  eost^  which  again  is  not  ha 
from  being  proportiimate  to  his  income,  has  always  struck  us  as  just, 
hniMtte,  and  generous :  but  eam^n  ktw  is  most  probably  uphdd  by  Tran* 
seeadental  lo^ ;  and  the  Reform  lUll  has  left  vm  no  leisure  of  late  for 
Transeendentals.  To  Mother  Church,  it  is  not  in  her  submissiTe  children 
to  Biean  any  ill ;  and,  with  much  pain,  does  our  rererent  allegtanee  ven*. 
tire  one  question  as  to  her  conscientiousness^  or  a  r^nark  on  her  wise 
regnlationB.  All  cogniaant  of  her  virtue,  and  all  steadfasit  in  our  obe. 
disBce>  it  yet  strikes  us  as  a  strange  thing,  and,  perchance^  an  awful^ 
when  we  look  to  the  hordes  of  England's  semi«barbaric  peasantry,  ' 
and  calculate  the  money  paid  in  support  of  her  by  the  very  maddne* 
bieakers  and  stack-yard  burners,  whose  crimes  erdce  groans  £rain 
pan^pered  prelates,  and  induce  upturmngs  of  the  pious  eyeball  ;~*-lt 
is  startliBg,  we  say,  and  solemn,  to  ask,  why  these  men  are  new  in 
brutal  ignorance !  or,  after  the  methods  of  human  arithmetie,  tot  com. 
pare  the  value  paid  them  in  return,  in  the  shape  of  sermons  te 
ears  pelite,  divine-ri^t  discourses,  txopesi,  flowers,  and  mttky  words ! 
Doubtless,  in  the  eyes  of  Mother  Church,  ia  the  sorely  defective 
balance-sheet  made  i^,  by  that  mysterious  Honour  thought  to  be  done 
It  by  the  Great,  when  they  oppress  and  ride  mankind.  Not  singular  n 
8be ;  aa  we  who  look  on  iJie  fantastic  world  frcnna  commanding  watch- 
tower,  can  in  good  conscience  aver.  The  warrior,  or  great  king,  whose 
cyitheto  fill  all  lands,  iq»plite  to  myriads  doses  of  it  indeed  ploitiful; 
•ad  therefore  thinks  not  of  the  sweltering  misery  and  cktted  gmre 
aademeath  his  ''  fidds  of  the  doth  of  gold :"— the  dead  soldier's  widow 
least  not  weep  since  har  king  laughs,  and  his  fbedless  children  are  firse 
to  expend  their  cries  in  husaatng  out  their  king's  name.  What  move 
sweet  sounding  in  The  House  at  one  time,  than  a  West  Indian's  harangue  ; 
9mk  what  more  comfortoble  and  complacent,  than  a  dinner  by  ^  the 
Interest,"  to  a  ncgro-hating,  whiteploving  statesman?  The  ground 
Mow  is  terrible  to  common  eyes,  but  then  there  is  the  eempensating 
Hoassur !  So  roUa  the  car  of  Juggernaut  crashing  on ;  and  it  is  saki  the 
grim  'ged  smiles,  when  the  victim's  blood  spouto  above  the  ehariot 
vbeds.  Mand  Hierarchs  !  Reverend  Fathers,  meek  and  mild !  Do  you 
■aile  likewise  ?  Does  it  increase  the  comforts  of  your  downy  oouches, 
that  you  know  whence  your  hixuriotts  ease  has  proceeded  ? 


80  much  then  for  the  question  of  Incidence..  We  trust  we  have  inquire 
<4  to  the  satisfaction  and  good  pleasure  of  all,  whether  or  not  church, 
tax,  in  ito  present  form,  affecto  nobody ;  and  whether  or  not  it  is  '^  no 
"  frievance,"  To  idl  intents  and  purposes  do  we  maintain,  that  this 
jastly  odious  impost  acto  as  a  Poix-Tax  ;  and  nowhere  else,  in  any  en. 
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lightened  UnA,  oen  we  meet  at  this  day  with  one  open^  dieriflhed  and  de- 
fended  relic  of  what  is  enphatieally  the  finance  of  our  most  harbarous  an- 
tiquity. The  very  name  of  Tithes  thus  carries  us  to  the  days  of  Cade  and 
Tyler  ;  and^  oddly  enough^  its  coming  extinction  wUl  be  mainly  owing  to 
the  Cades  and  Tylers  of  Ireland.  Farther  yet^  however^  we  have  to  do 
-with  our  friends  the  Jesuits  ;  and  again  we  dare  them  to  the  combat. 
Even  allowing  tithe  to  be  a  Rbnt-Tax^  aiid^  as  suoh^  the  annual  produce 
of  certain  lands ;  it  any  thing  but  follows,  as  they  aver,  that  none  but 
MoUier  Church  has  to  do  with  it ;  that  it  can  be  no  grievance,  or  is  by 
,no  one  to  be  complained  of.  That  all  this  is  true  is  quite  possible ;  but 
it  must  be  established  by  another  sort  of  showing,  and  does  not  follow  from 
these  premises.  To  avoid  complexity  and  unnecessary  hypotheses,  take 
the  case  of  the  Scottish  Church.  Teinds  in  their  present  ijiape  are  rent- 
taxes,  and  therefore  appear  the  fruit  neither  immediate  nor  remote  of 
any  one  individual's  or  class  of  individuals'  industry.  They,  as  well  as 
all  such,  may  be  said  to  belong  to  nobody, — ^but  only  because  they  belong 
to  every  body.  This  peculiar  character  of  rent-taxes  will  be  at  once  un. 
derstood  if  our  readers  refer  to  the  nature  of  rent.  The  rent  of  jCIO,  talk- 
ed of  above,  arose,  as  they  will  remember,  and  went  into  the  proprietor's 
pocket,  without  any  exertion  or  industry  of  his  whatsoever.  So  it  is  with  all 
real  rents.  And  if,  before  teinds  are  purchased  by  individuals,  government 
appropriated  them,  or  part  of  them  as  revenue,  that  part  of  its  revenue 
could  never  be  shown  to  affect  any  person,  or  to  interfere  with  any  ^ecies 
of  industry.  All  the  blustering  and  balderdash  about  "  no  grievance,"  re- 
duces itself,  we  presume,  simply  to  what  we  have  said.  But  the  question  re- 
mains quite  <^^  regarding  the  inalienable  right  of  every  citizen  of  a  free 
empire  to  see  to  the  proper  emfdoyment  of  that  revenue, — its  useful  and 
impartial  application.  The  revenue  being  public  revenue,  is  therefore  the 
property  of  all ;  and  it  matters  nothing  as  to  its  source*  If  a  man  feels 
himself  aggrieved  by  an  injurious  or  partial  direction  of  the  expenditure, 
it  is  surely  the  most  miserable  of  mockeries  to  tell  him  that  the  revenue 
arose  from  rent-taxes,  and  therefore  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
The  absurdity  is  at  once  demolished  by  the  retort — Who  then  has  to  do 
with  it  ? — and  it  were  most  easy  to  demolish  it  a  thousand  times — to  beat 
and  re-beat  the  beaten  ;  only  not  so  desirable,  inasmuch  as  we  are  alike 
chary  of  our  own  words  and  tender  of  the  patience  of  the  reader. — But  let 
the  moral  of  the  argument  we  combat,  not  pass  here  without  marked  obser- 
vation. Often  has  the  song  of  "  no  burden"  been  dinned  into  our  ears, 
and  oft  flung  with  indignation  at  the  prying  and  restless  Dissenter, — a 
fact  than  which  nothing  could  more  clearly  betoken  a  conscious  lack  of 
more  defensible  grounds.  In  intellectual  warfare,  the  outworks  are  never 
defended,  except  there  are  pn^hetic  bodings  of  the  insuffidenoy  of  the 
merits  of  the  stronghold-;  and  the  stubbornness  with  which  the  advocates 
of  our  Establishments  have  stuck  to  this  shallow  sophism,  is  a  memorable 
evidence,  either  of  their  convictions  or  their  fears,  that  the  portion  of 
revenue  in  question  is  not  at  present  expended  with  a  proper  breadth  of 
view  towards  the  general  utility ;  and  that  Establishments,  as  they  now 
exist,  might  not  fairly  be  supported,  were  their  sustenance  derived  from 
the  population  at  large,  or  if  the  population  at  large  ^'  had  anything  to 
^'  do"  with  their  economy.  More  on  this  subject  we  shall  impress  at  an 
after  time.* 

*  If,  in  the  foregoing  paper,  we  may  setai  to  have  spoken  disrespedfhlly  of  sAiy 
setof  men  who  differ  from  us,  we  beg  it  to  be  ondeittood  distincUy^  that  this  fUire* 
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It  is  much  easier  to  find  fault  than  to  drag  reluctant  beauty  to  the  light 
of  day.  Any  one  can  carp  and  cavil ;  for  to  be  able  to  do  this  it  is 
cmly  necessary  that  he  should  feel  annoyed.  But  to  feel  the  fine  harmo- 
nies  of  nature, — ^to  point  out  the  sunny^de  of  society,  requires  kindred 
susceptibilities,  and  the  power  of  expressing  aptly  what  has  been  gene- 
rously conceived.  We  heartily  wish  that  it  were  in  our  power  to  impress 
this  truth  upon  the  conviction  of  British  travellers  in  general,  and  Bri. 
tish  travellers  in  America  in  particular.  John  Bull  does  not  like  to  be 
put  out  of  his  way ;  and  he  is,  moreover,  convinced  that  he  himself  is  a 
model  of  perfection.  A  Frenchman  is  trivial ;  a  German  is  loutish ;  an 
American  clownish ;  but  John — absolute  John — ^ii  gallant  without  fri. 
▼olity, — staid  without  sluggishness, — ^independent  without  rudeness ;  at 
least  he  believes  himself  to  be  so.  The  consequence  of  this,  again,  is, 
that,  although  at  the  head  of  his  own  table,  one  of  the  warmest-hearted 
fellows  that  ever  looked  and  talked  consequentially,  he  no  sooner  steps* 
abroad  than  he  begins  to  make  himself  unhappy,  censure  his  neighbours,, 
and  become  at  once  impertinent  and  disagreeable.  The  consequence  is, 
that  John  is  in  a  fair  way  to  get  himself  voted  a  bore  all  the  world 
over.  It  is  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  America  that  he  has  of  late  be^n 
exhibiting  this  amiable  trait  of  his  character;  and,  as  persevering  ii^ 
such  a  line  of  conduct  may,  one  day  or  another,  lead  to  unpleasant  con- 
sequences, we  think  it  high  time  to  appeal  to  his  good  sense,  of  which, 
after  all,  he  possesses  more  than  strangers  are  incined  to  give  him  credit 
for,  respecting  the  absurdity,  of  his  conduct.  In  other  words,  we  pro- 
pose to  overhaul,  in  a  summary  manner^  one  or  two  of  our  late  writers 
on  America. 

First  on  the  list  comes  Captain  Hall-— as  good  a  fellow  as  ever  stepped 
between  stem  and  stem — and  a  great  fool  into  the  bargain.  A  propen- 
sity to  theorise  and  scribble  is  with  him  an  hereditary  disease.  In  his 
case^  this  eacoeihes  shewed  itself  at  first  in  rather  a  pleasing  form, — as 
fevers  sometimes  send  a  higher  fiow  of  spirits,  and  a  more  lustrous  flash 
of  the  eye  before  them  as  heralds  of  their  approach ;  or  as  the  delicate 
hectic  forebodes  sickness  at  the  core.  The  Captain's  Loo-Choo,  and  his 
Cruises  off  the  Coast  of  South  America,  are  as  nice  Summer  reading  as 
any  lady  in  the  land  could  desire.  The  poor  man  began  to  take  airs 
upon  his  success ;  to  talk  big  among  the  crowds  that  congregated  to  see 


gpect  attaches  solely  to  thoee  who,  while  a  certain  opinion  wai  the  saftet,  chose  to 
ihng  to  it  without  examination  as  to  its  truth ;  and,  as  we  may  not  uncharitably  add, 
wUhoiuJt  any  regard  for  the  truth  whatsoever.  To  these  men  '*  the  fitting  is  always  the 
true  j"  and  they  may,  therefore,  take  what  they  have  got.  It  were  uncandld,  however, 
to  disguise  or  conceal  thefoct,  that  many  whom  we  believe  to  be  conscientious  inquirers, 
and  accordingly  reverence  as  such,  lUcewise  hold  the  opinion  that  Tithe  is  Rent. 
Tax.  We  profoss  ourselves  in  this,  as  in  most  things,  followers  of  David  Ricardo, 
and  nothing  we  have  yet  seen  has  shaken  or  tended  to  shake  our  opinion  of  his  accu. 
racy.  His  views  have  been  adopted  and  expounded  by  Mr.  Mill,  Mr.  Macculloch, 
Sir  Henry  Pamell,  and  others  of  our  most  distinguished  economists.  The  leader  of 
the  hostile  party  appears  Mr.  T.  P.  Thomson  of  Cambridge,  who  threw  d6wn  the 
gauntlet  in  his  clever  pamphlet,  <<  The  true  Theory  of  Rent.*'  Some  time  hereafter 
we  may  be  tempted  in  all  probability  to  take  part  in  the  war,  and  io  follow  out  the 
effects  of  the  corn  monopoly ;  meanwhile,  let  the  foregoing  article  go  forth  with  no 
other  pretension  than  that  of  being  a  popular  and  approximate  illustration  of  what 
we  dean  the  truth  upon  a  quesUou  becoming  every  day  of  more  instant  importance. 
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that  rarest  of  all  lions^  a  sea  one ;  and  to  fancy  himself  destined  for 
higher  achievements.  Like  aU  men  of  small  and  lively  intellect^  he  was 
extremely  fond  of  forming  theories  respecting  what  he  had  never  seen ; 
iiid  of  deltnidiBg  them  #ith  partieukur  warmth  against  every  oae  wh« 
fpoke  fh>m  personal  observation.  The  caste  to  which  he  belongs  art 
eminest  Cmt  their  vitaperation  of  every  thing  American ;  and  he,  know. 
Ing  nothing  of  the  matter,  became,  of  oourae,  a  xealoms  patroniser  of  ouz 
conrina  aovoei  the  Atlantic.  The  conclosion  to  which  he  came  was  cor. 
vict ;  bat  net  exactly  in  the  moaner  he  understood  it.  The  Americans 
are  nol>  in  reality,  the  beings  whom  bigotted  tories  picture  to  theou 
■elves ;  bat  te  them  they  must  always  ^>pear  such.  Our  kind,  warau 
hewrted  seaman  was  ri^t  in  thinking  they  mast  h&ve  many  good  points. 
His  mistake  lay  in  suppoelng  that  a  person,  nursed  in  hia  prctjudices, 
holding  his  opinions,  could  discover  them. 

Away  he  posted  to  America,  with  his  mind  made  up  to  find  the  inha- 
bitaata  such  as  he  had  often  demonstrated  they  must  necessarily  be,  and 
prepared  to  be  most  extravagantly  dritghted  with  every  thing  he  saw. 
**  I  knew  how  it  would  be,"  said  a  gentleman  and  scholar  of  our 
acquaintance,  who  dianced  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  the  same  packet 
'*  Hiere  was  an  exaggerated  determination  to  admire  every  thing,  thai 
eould  not  fail  to  break  down."  And  so  it  proved.  The  Americans, 
whatever  they  might  be  in  other  respects,  were  not  exactly  the  kind  of 
beings  Captain  HaB's  restless  fancy  had  pourtrayed  them  ;  and  the 
moment  he  discovered  this,  they  fell  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  his  esfti. 
matien.  The  land  might  be  a  very  good  land  ;  but  it  was  not  the  kind 
•of  land  he  expected  to  see.  This  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  lua  sage  deter, 
nination  to  go  to  America  without  consulting  any  of  his  predeoessois. 
Had  8«dt  a  reetlesa  gaesser  as  he,  been  capable  of  keeping  his  miiid  a 
perfect  tabula  ram,  the  resolution  would  not  have  been  so  much  amisa; 
bat  had  he  known  any  tbong  of  hib  own  character,  he  would  have  dis- 
covered,  tiiat  want  of  informatioli  could  not  keep  him  from  pr^udging 
the  people  he  was  about  to  visit.  The  question  was,  whether  he  should 
deduce  his  opinions  from  slender  iota  <ir  from  none.  He  preferred  the 
Bitter  ahemative. 

Soured  at  finding  the  realities  of  America  did  not  at  enoe  At  into  the  nioe 
little  pigeonJieleB  he  had  prepared  in  his  mind  for  receiving  them,  in- 
stead of  setting  about  to  reform  his  own  preconceptions,  be  immediately 
began  to  condemn,  in  good  set  phrase,  every  thing  that  differed  frwi 
tkemw  The  same  amiable  mood  prompted  him  to  remain  a  sturdy  noa^ 
conformist  in  all  those  little  trifles,  which  every  man,  who  wishes  to 
live  comfortably  in  a  foreign  country,  acquiesces  in.  For  example,  in 
America  (as  in  Grermany),  the  dinner.hour  is  eariler  than  with  us,  and 
It  is  a  thing  almost  unheard  of  fbr  travellers  to  dine  elsewhere  than  at 
the  tMe^'Ji4t€.  ''  But  brother  Jack  had  ta'en  the  pouts,"  and  must 
have  his  dfaiaer  when  and  where  he  would ;  and  the  oonsequenee  wa% 
great  annoyance  to  the  worthy  bonifaoes,  who  had  never  dreamed  of 
such  out<.of.the-way  doings,  great  discomfort  to  our  traveller  himself,  and 
an  immense  accession  to  his  bile.  Another  circumstance  f^^irly  overUirew 
what  ramains  of  good  humour  he  had  left.  He  had  blown  his  trumpet 
pretty'  loudly,  announcing  both  far  and  near,  that  he  was  coma  as 
judge  of  assize  to  sit  in  judgment  on  them.  What  more  natural  thsa 
for  the  Americans,  when  they  saw  *'  a  chield  amang  them  takin'  notes,** 
to  evince  some  little  curiosity  respecting  the  opinion  he  entertained  of 
them  ?     Yet  this  the  Captain  immediately  set  down  as  a  solecism  in 
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numittrs,  agfimvated  by  the  want  of  p'rqper  docility  is 
ttetMng  his  -8tacUra>  m  if  those  wlio  8»w  his  iMlf^nowledge,  or  total 
miwyprehoiMion,  irore  bovad  to  moquiesce  in  idl  hit  pmgmstioftl  «trk%. 
t«reo !  All  fan  fairy  eoatlos  had  now  disfersed  in  thin  air ;  and  in  4 
mood,  conqnunod  with  which^  Jobneon,  growling^  and  rehvetantly  dni^^*ed 
aa  a  raree-eAiow  tiiroagh  Scotland,  was  gentleness  and  adiahiMty  itsolf^ 
and  ftnoXlett  (poor  Sterne's  Smelftuigus)  the  very  milk  of  human  kind*, 
ncas,  Captain  Hall  went ''  dim-^sounding  on  his  perilous  way,"  pre-dotor* 
onned  to  walk  through  the  land  f^m  Dan  to  Beorshoba,  and  cry  that 
all  was  barren.  "Indeed,  he  seems  himself  to  be  more  than  half  aware  ^ 
Ais,  lias  most  ttosed  ccnditioo.  One-half  of  his  book  4e  taken  up  with 
apologizing  for  the  the  tone  he  assumes.  He  felt  that  he  was  exj^rossL 
hug  hitnself  witih  too  much  warmth,  but  could  not  thii^  of  moderating 
Us  oxpreasioinB.  It  woiild  have  been  undignified  to  reconsider,  and 
troufaleaoMe  to  re-write  his  book^-eo  he  betakes  himself  to  little  so*. 
pbiflBS,  to  quiet  his  own  conscience,  and  ailepoe  his  revolted  reader. 

The  truth  is.  Matt  his  f  acU  do  not  bear  oat  his  inferences.    Captain 

HaE  has  I3ie  feelings  and  piindples  of  a  gienUeman,  and  could  never 

dream  of  stating  what  was  not.    But,  u]duck%,  he  glides  from  positioil 

to  aon^amon,  down  the  soft  flowing  stream  of  pasdoa,  instead  of  toiling 

t^mng  the  hard,  dry  high-way  <ff  logical  inference.    He  is  evevywhere 

kuMHy  and  warmly  Deceived.    Every  nook  and  comer  of  the  land,  evofjr 

donaeetic  arrangement,  is  laid  bare  to  his  scrutinizing,  peering,  in^ii^ 

tive  gaae.    No  conceahnent  is  attempted,  but  frankness  is  the  order  ^ 

the  day.    And  how  does  he  proceed  to  his  business  of  oakn  and  kBpan. 

tial  observer  ?     He  finds,  m  New  York,  the  most  effective  -establishmeflft 

fer  extinguishing  fires  it  has  been  his  lot  to  meet  with  ;  and  his  firslb 

tfioaf^  is  to  graniMe  at  the  firemen  for  making  tee  muOh  noise.    He 

examinee,  at  West  Point,  an  adndrably  organised  mUitary  academy;  he  ill 

told  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  aending  w^  instrueled  ongineera  to 

every  quarter  of  tJie  Union  ;  and  he  disapproves  of  it  upon  certain  spei^ 

culative  reasons  of  preference  for  a  standing  army,  whi^  it  is  intended 

to  supersede ;'  wad   demonslarates,   upon  abstract  grounds,  to  his  own 

entire   satisfedSon,  tiiat  his  infonnants  must  be  mistaken%    He  visifi 

several  penitenttaries,  and  acknowledges  that  they  Mre  admirably  eoo^ 

^oted  ;  but  Chen,  in  his  opinion,  based  upon  no  knowledge  of  the  peeiiL 

Kar  cireunstanees  of  America,  ihe  puniikmeBt  of  death  is  indispeneable 

in  every  welL«egnlated  sod^.    His  objections  never  amount  to  a^ 

assertion  that  the  system  does  not  work  wdl,  hxA  merely  that  liki  o#n 

maggoty  brain  could  hatdi  a  better* 

But,  it  is  not  in  regard  to  America  alone  that  the  Ci^tain  has  ku 
boored  to  keep  lib  mind  ftee  from  all  previous  information ;  he  seems 
to  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  an  ignorance  of  his  own  <^untry,  very 
pardonable  in  a  ualot,  but  not  at  all  enhancing  his  qualifioaUons  to  judge 
of  aaother.  He  instances  many  peculiarities  of  American  society,  whidi 
he  might  hUve  fbuhd  fiouridiing  rankly  and  luxuriantly  at  home.  He 
goetfflo  far,  that  he  mentions  as  characteristic,  I9iat,  on  the  Erie  Canjd,the 
panaongers  are  in  lihe  haKt  of  ^un^ing  out,  and  rumdng  or  wafidng  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  boat.  Did  he  ever  travel,  we  wond^,  in  an 
Snglidh  stage.4M>ach  ?  In  the  days  of  our  youth,  it  was  custmnary  to  do 
something  "  very  near  this,"  whole  the  fjnomB  of  dtaaging  horses  was 
going  on.  Again,  the  Captain  .attributes  to  the  democratical  institu. 
tiona  of  America,  what  lie  calls  the  rambling  unsatiflfactory  diaracter  of 
the  legislative  debates;  hut,  had  lie  ever  viiAted  St.. Stephen's,  or  oven 
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m  meMng  of  ike  fntholden  <^  his  iiativ«r  ooonty,  ke  migiit  have  viW 
n— oed  mn  equally  butlufiglitiiig'  itfle  o£  debate,  under  our  ttomuniUflil 
(we  beg  [Nmlen^  eoqwratfam  and  paper.yole)  vytfbmi  #f  govenuaent 
Lastly,  he  instanees  as  the  result  o£  a  defect-in  the  American  frame  of 
polity,  that  the  police  is  rather  feeble  in  tiie  back  setdeeienta.  But  lie 
does  not  say  that  it  is  more  so  than  in  our  own,  where^  in  addition  to  ths 
blessed  sopremacy  of  Kiag,  Lords,  and  Boroughmongers,  bowed  deini  to 
by  every  true  Briton,  the  inhalntantfl  acknowledge  the  addlUeiial  sad 
no  less  awful  rule  of  Lieutenant-goremor,  Coaaeil^  and  PrevinoiaL  As*. 
•eflAbly*  -     ■ 

From  Captain  Hall,  whose  Tolunes  contain  mmn  pmUmamt^  with  a 
comparatively  less  portion  of  solid  information  to  excuee  it,  than  any 
we  have  lately  perused,  we  turn  to  Mrs.  TroUope.  We  have  said,  sad 
justly,  that  it  is  not  of  mis-statements  that  Ammca  has  to  cmnaghaia  in 
the  Captain's  case.  It  is  because  of  the  envenomed  spirit,  'wkieh  alwsyi 
discovers  an  unfavourable  ^mptom  in  tke  mere  trifle,  tkat  she  la  entitled 
to  grumble.  Mrs.  Trellope  goes  further;  for,  with  double  his  qiiaatity 
-of  ^leen,  she  is  by  no  means  particular  about  the  accuracy  of  her  stale- 
menta»  -  But  we  are  anticipating. 

Mrs.  Trcdlepe  sailed  in  the  Autumn  of  1927,  for  New  OrieanE^  She 
had  Mt  her  husband  bdiind,  and  was  in  con^any  with  Miaa  Wright^  aa 
-amiable  but  weak-minded  enthusiast,  who  underte^  to  demonstrate, 
experimentally,  the  equality  of  blacks  to  whites  in  point  of  inteUeet^^— 
tired  of  the  task,  in  a  short  time,  and  traversed  America,  preaehiog  sa 
entire  rev(4ution  in  the  moral  aiid  reUgious  worid,-«and  finally,  sealed 
down  faito  a  wife.  What  Mrs.  TroUope's  views  were  in  going  to  Ammn, 
is  nowhere  very  explicitly  stated.  She  ascended  the  Mississippi  ;  parted 
in  a  pet  from  her  philosophical  friend,  and  settled,  for  rather  more  than 
a  year,  in  CincinnatL  She  then  crossed  the  Alieganies  ;  visited  W«sk* 
ington ;  and  took  up  her  abode,  for  a  time,  in  a  small  town  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Potomac  She  afterwards  visited  Philadelphia,  and  finally  cm* 
hariced  at  New-York  for  Enghuid. 

One  remark  forces  itself  upon  as,  on  looking  back  to  the  very  ettksel 
of  tills  tour.  A  lady,  evidentiy  not  genteelr^or  die  belongs  meet  nne*' 
quivocally  to  the  silver-fork  school — ^but  accustomed  to  all  the  snug  ooss^ 
iorts  oi  a  London  life,  transports  herself  at  once  to  the  bade  woods  of 
America.  She  has  no  employment  but  to  sit  and  brood  over  the  loss  of 
the  buttered  muffins,  which  find  no  succedaneum  on  her  break^ssUtaUe ; 
#nd  she  is  too  helpless  to  supply,  by  her  own  devices,  the  want  of  the 
little  amenities  which  custom  has  made  indispensable  to  her.  The  peo- 
ple around  her  are  almost  exclusively  emigranti^  whMft  want  haa  drawn 
Arom  their  eastern  home — busied  in  the  first  great  task  of  seeuring  a 
livelihood.  The  lady  has,  moreover,  quarrelled  with  her  Utopian  friend, 
for  having  lured  her  to  this  uncouth  land,  and  is  dreadfully  attoted 
with  the  sullens.  Now,  we  put  the  case  even  to  a  Quarterly.  Reviewer, 
Was  she  in  a  fit  situation,  and  a  proper  temper,  to  judge  of  the  refine- 
ment of  the  Americans  ?  Take  a  parallel  case.  Suppose  a  Parisian 
badaud  to  be  tran^^rted  at  once  from  the  Boulewrds  to  the  coast  of 
Merioneth,  or  to  some  vaUey  in  the  distant  Lewis,  and  forced,  by  dr« 
cumstances,  to  spend  a  year  there; — ^would  he  be  entitled  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  tone  oi  society  among  the  educated  classes  of  England  ? 

Let  us  follow  the  lady  on  her  tour.  She  takes  a  flying  glance  at 
Washington,  where  she  is  ol^iged  to  admit  a  better  tone  of  society  pre- 
vails.   She  then  squats  among  the  slave^olding  buckddns  of  Vijrginia«. 
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Aai  Im^,  Hm  fyrtmrlj,  at  New  Orleans^  die  forgets  that  all  tliat  is 
venhf  of  Mame  is  the  eonseqttence,  not  of  ^tomocratioal  institutioM)  bat^ 
tit  tet  morat  bligfat,  domestic  sla^iy*  Her  last  visit  is  to  Philadel* 
phis;  and  bare  the  picture  is  really  ^easing.  ;The  heart  of  the  woman 
fdents;  and  belittle  malicioas  strokes  whidi  she  at  times  deals  out,  ara 
eqtaUy  i^licaUe  to  our  side  of  tiie  Atkudtic.  The  ladies  of  the  DcHrcas 
Sddety  w^  find  admirable  parallels  in  our  sermotuhunttng  paUtHM  and 
pnnMlerB  of  repositories'  and  diarttahle  sales  of  ladies'  work.  Keeping 
ia  riew  that  Mrs.  TroUope  enjoyed  such  a  transient  glimpse  of  Ameri. 
can  polished  life — ^that  her  friends  and  intimates  were  evidently  of  that 
dan  whose  ndftds  are  more  oooapied  with  business  than  elegant  acoom- 
pIiduasAts — ^that  her  connexion  with  the  fair  preadier  against  Christie 
anity  and  wedlock,  (for  they  are  no  more  t<derant  on  these  points  in 
America  than  here,)  must  hare  dui^  to  her  like  a  plague-spot,  shutting 
agahst  her  the  doors  of  the  bulk  of  cautious,  steady  citizens — ^we 
finl  nouways  surprised  at  ihe  yirulence  with  wMdi  die  writes  about 
«  eountry,  where  she  must  hare  felt  herself  so  awkwardly  cireunu 
■taaeed.  Indeed,  her  diatribes  appear  not  only  natural  but  proper, 
when  we  learn,  from  the  incidental  statessent  of  her  son's  leaving  her 
to  enrd  himself  at  Oxford,  that  the  work .  has  been  compiled  for  the 
|iAsut  and  mtttemal  ptirpose  of  recommending  the  son  of  so  orthodox  a 
■other,  to  the  paternal  care  of  the  heads  of  colleges. 

fie  ftor  aU  has  been  quite  proper*  Mrs.  Trollope  is  very  angry  with 
Aanrica  and  Americans ;  and  it  is  just  and  proper  that  she  should  vent 
her  spleen,  Mke  a  true  woman,  in  a  hearty  scold.  It  is  not  quite  pn^r, 
hivever,  in  ber  to  tell  fibs,  or  what  is  just  as  bad,  tmaccredited  stories, 
fcrtiw  parpoee  of  giving  greater  finish  to  her  invective.  Scarcely  one 
^  her  anecdotes  is  given  as  the  resah  of  her  own  observation ;  they  ar% 
fst  the  most  part>  picked  up  at  that  fountain-head  of  tmstwortl^  in* 
fomaAUm,  the  tea-table.  The  atrocioits  calumny  against  Jefferaon  itael^ 
^  hMMded  mn  no  better  antiiority.  Not  a  few  of  her  stories  we  reoog^ 
siie  as  old  friends  whom  we  have  met  before  in  the  pages  of  American 
AaMak.  And  even  in  what  she  saw  herself,  laying  aside  her.  splenetic 
■NTCScope  and  viewing  objects  in  their  natural  sise,  we  recognise,  as  ia 
the  ease  of  Captain  HaU,  many  traits  common  to  us  with  the  Americana* 
'^  proceedings  at  the  Camp  Meeting  are  very  foolish  indeed,  but  Aot 
^^ithout  a  parallri  in  the  annals  of  the  Southcotian,  Rowite,  and  other 
^•ies  in  oor  own  land.  The  scene  at  the  thmitre  in  New  York  is 
ott  eaotgh — but  then  Mrs.  Trollope  was  forewarned  that  no  respeetabla 
pwmn  could  go  to  that  particular  establishment.  If  ladies  will  go  to 
Mghty  places,  what  can  they  expect  ? 

We  prc^osed  at  first  to  advert  to  the  frequent  attacks  upon  America 
i*  the  Qoarterly  Review ;  but  it  is  not  worth  while.  The  character  of 
te  pahlication  ia  too  weU  known.  It  was  started  to  defend  every  old 
cxMog  abuse  against  the  vigorous  attacks  of  the  Edinburgh,  fiearch 
^^  aade  among  the  magnates  of  the  land  and  the  dignitaries  of  the 
chvch,  bat  not  one  of  them  was  found  able  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
^  Older.  They  were  obliged  to  intrust  their  defence  to  a  self-edu- 
cated iheenisker^ — ^himself  a  living  proof  of  plebeian  capacity,  as  they 
*c>t  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  institutions  which  gave  them  power  to 
Oihoe  them  wiUi  abili^.  The  last  number  of  the  work  shews,  as  in  a 
^"Qier,  the  souls  and  tenets  of  its  supporters.  There  is  a  bit  of  leam- 
>*f  <br  tiie  sdiolar,  and  a  bit  of  fine  feeling  for  the  lover  of  humanity ; 
*'^  then,  under  this  gilding,  there  is  li  bitter  nauseous  pill  of  falsehood 
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and  M^thifliry.  Mn.  TroUope  is  weleMn^d  witk  svidHjr ;  fatttorii 
are  appendad  to  kar  larcaamt ;  evwy  Ught  in  her  dark  pioture  k  atmck 
oat^  in  ordar  tkat  one  ooofaaed  ckasAiaiaaflB  alone  ma)r  renuun ;  and  the 
Ibw  diietekes  of  Ameriean  varik  and  virtue  witk*«faick  «ke  kaa  tkinly 
iprinkled  ker  wqrk^  are  anxiously  passed  over  in  fliience.  Next,  m 
retainer  of  quidity  is  introduced  to  tell  us  kis  adventures  at  Melton 
llewbtay,  tks*  we  may  beeeme  yet  more  enamettred  of  the  land  wkidb 
kas  aiick  a.  I>elpkeB  for  tke  eentov  of  its  civiliaallion.  Tke  great  end 
and  Mfld  of  kis  srtiele  is  to  tell  us  tkat  ke  kae  twice  foUewed  tke  kouatdsy 
and  aotually  keen  admitted  to  tke  table  ef  a  ^noUe  bon^taiU.'*  Tke 
adventurea  of  the  evening  are  detailed  witk  a  minuteness  and  reverenee, 
wkiek  skew  tke  writer  would  kave  previously  deemed  a  voyage  to  tke 
Pole  skerter  and  ef  less  diiienh  adrierement  than  tke  joumejr  ke  kad 
made  upwards  inle  good  society.  Admitted  to  tke  taUe  of  u  ''  nokl^ 
hMi^vtmt !  "  And  it  is  upon  tbe  authority  'of  suek  specimens  of  proeti* 
tuted  talent»--«f  man  who  saosifiee  every  feeiing  of  independenee,  and 
tke  eonsciousness  of  pmrcrful,  cultivated,  koneat  mind»— who  kelie  Idteir 
feelmgs  lor  tke  mean  purpoae  of  ohtakung  adudsaiaa  to  a  society  wkidi 
dsspitss  tkem, — that  we  ane  to  cndit  aH  tke  i^  tales  we  are  told  con- 
oeming  iUnerioan  rudeness. 

Tke  Americans  aaed  have  no  fear.  Our  countrymen  kave  more  sense, 
Uian  to  take  tkeir.  opinions  of  klood-relations  firem  tbe  distorted  nc^ 
counts  c^  potty  whipster  kook-nulkeES,  disappointed  vixens,  or  litervry 
toadies.  Tiiof  do  not  keUeve  tkat  America  is  mare  advanced  in  fcaftowl 
ledge  and  refinement  tkan  SuMpe ;  but  tkey  know  tkat,  wllk  aU^ki  -A- 
vasgencies,  kstk  iiemi^keras  an  in  tius  reject  neariy  abneast  ^  «adk 
other.  And  tkey  know,  ihat  both  being  yet  far  from  the  ^;oal^  ttelt 
generous  Tnmsadmrtaa  rivals  stsrt  MWiiu°iiill>nTri  byinauyaldpitja^lnli 
and  social  traaomela,  which  we  canniW^  here  escape  firom.  The  Amerlcmn 
have  many  aspex^ies  in  the  iatsrceuiae  oi  daily  Ifie  to  ruh  odTt — ^ihey 
will  do  well  to  learn  lids  even  from  tiie  remnrks  of  «nemie6.  Snt  the^ 
have  generous  feeling,  ssnnd  sense,  mnd,  al>o<ve  adl,  a  risinir  ^^^^^i^iiu^^-^ 
tke  o^  true  softener  end  jMriAer  Jof  Hwnnkvs.  it  is  m»t  «#  our  Inillrt. 
keadod  and  inuufisted  banma  of  the  feudal  times,  nor  to  tte  sfiken 
a^haritaa  of  the  age  of  the  iaat  Stuarts,  that  Ikigland  owes  her  ensi. 
nenoe  in  miner  ssorals.  iienaaogr  had  tbe  one — rode,  boorisk,  txmrse. 
France  kad  tke  other— rotian  in  tkeir  minds  as  in  their  bones.  It  was 
tke  Steeles  and  AddiKms  mi  ED^hmd  who  first  Mchdmed  her  lord»f  mu 
vages;  and  it  was  onr  ftve  institutions  wUch  aw^eendd  1^  fenlnt  of 
these  amiable  moralists.  Let  Ameriea  remember  tfalt ;  anid,  insteaid'of 
hankering  (as  we  fear  a  few  mal-oontsnts  still  do,)  scfter  tin  aristecnftic 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt— after  ^  butter  in  a  knidly  dish"-4et  her  look  ^lea- 
dily  to  the  East,  where  only  tbe  tne  sun  rises.  The  diAnien  of  knew, 
ledge,  and  a  taste  ior  art,  be  the  great,  the  unnmitted  «ili$eot  of  lite 
patriot  labours. 
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SCOTLAND  TAXED 
BECAUSE  OF  CHURCH-OF-ENGLANDISM. 

Ix  another  paper  of  this  number  we  have  shown  that  tithes  raise  the 
priee  of  the  necessaries  of  life  by  one-tenth.  The  tax  thus  laid  upon  us 
b^  so  domsy  a  machinery  is  a  poll-tax  ;  and  we  Idave  it  for  the  con.. 
Oration  of  all  conscientious  men  in  the  religious  worlds  whether, 
for  religious  purposes^  a  mode  of  taxation  so  barbarous  ought  any  longer 
to  hare  existence  in  our  statute  book.  Our  countr3nnen  have  been 
often  grievously  charged  with  exclusive  attention  to  their  own  narrowest 
interests,  and  a  few  of  them  perhi^s  justly.  On  our  strong  representa- 
tions  on  behalf  of  tithe-oppressed  populations,  these  latter  will  cross 
their  arms,  make  off  with  something  in  imitation  of  a  Bond  Street 
swagger,  and  recommend  us  to  leave  the  English  and  Irish  with  their 
battle,  as  this  is  no  business  of  ours.  We  can  tell  these  Samaritans 
differently.  The  tax  is  hot  confined  to  Ireland  and  England.  Our  own 
cliarch,  it  is  true,  is  not  tithe-supported,  and^  at  any  rate,  is  not  a  dear 
one;  but,  besides  paying  for  it,  we  also  are  taxed,  bboause  op  the  Eno- 
usB  As(i>  Ibish  hierarchies^  just  as  severely  as  any  Englishman  or 
Iriihman  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Startling,  the  fact  may  be, — new  it 
^  appear  to  many^ — but,  pact  it  is;  and  we  invoke  all  Scotland's 
energies  to  deliver  us  from  the  extraordinary  grievance.  Mark  how  the 
natter  stands.  We  have  said  and  shown  that,  because  of  tithe,  the  prite 
of  corn  is  heightened  by  one-tenth.  Now  Scotland,  compared  with  Eng- 
lud.and  Ireland,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  is  a  trifle— a  single 
■nail  com  field.  77ie  price  current  of  England,  therefore,  necessarily 
^tiermines  the  prices  here  ;  and  it  is  a  natural  and  immediate  consequence, 
that  hy  whatever  affects  English  consumers,  Scottish  consumers  are  also 
^feeted.  The  most  ordinary  >  method  of  considering  the  tithe  question 
hnngs  this  out  as  distinctly  as  could  be  done  by  scientific  demonstration. 
Is  not  every  farmer  and  every  smatterer  in  economics  aware,  that  tithe 
in  England  prevents  an  immense  quantity  of  land  from  being  broken  up  ? 
Rttnove  tith^,  then,  and  the  plough  is  instantly  in  action ;  the  increased 
prodoctionof  com  brings  down  prices,  and  the  Scottish  consumer  obtains 
hit  iiiare  of  the  relief.  We  by  no  means  say  that  the  quantum  of  tax  or 
rercnue  thus  extracted  from  us  goes  to  the  pockets,  of  the  southern 
Biiiu^,  hut  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  if  it  did.  What  becomes  of  it,  and 
vhooi  every  meaUeater  is  thus  made  to  carry  upon  his  shoulders,  is  no 
inacratable  mystery.  The  tithe-raised  price  forces  into  cultivation  worse 
•oils  than  would  otherwise  be  brought  under  the  plough.  That  Scotland  is 
farther  cultivated  than  England  is  notorious,  nor  does  she  owe  it  to  her 
mperior  husbandry  alone.  The  extra  cultivation  increases  rent,  and 
to  our  rent-holders,  our  proprietors — ^it  matters  little  to  the  consumer 
that  thetr  heads  wear  no  mitres — does  one  share  of  the  tax  regularly  go. 
^Hien  we  hear  of  Scotland  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  tithe  question, 
*«  ha^  She  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  only  if  it  is  unimportant  to 
her  thai  every  meaLeater  is  taxed  in  one-tenth  the  price  of  provisions. 
^e  hare  brcmght  forward  this  distinct  statement  for  the  purpose  of 
iofiiiiig  all  the  energy  of  selfishness  into  our  Northern  fellow-country- 
men's opposition  to  the  continuance  of  this  hateful  impost  under  any 
f«wi;  but,  be  it  declared,  that  for  the  miserable  low-browed  Patriotism 
'hidi  eaQnot  be  roused  by  the  call  of  friendship^  or  touched  by  a  disin« 
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terested  sympathy — we  have  neither  regard  nor  toleration.*  To  the 
unworthy  Caledonian  who,  in  ignorance  of  the  foregoing  effect,  folds  his 
arms  and  refuses  helf  to'genetrovs  9ngisind/w^  could  almost  wish,  in 
punishment,  a  perpetuity  of  the  hurthen^  His  case  would  be  no 
anomaly  in  the  moral  world ;  he  would  be  frozen  into  a  new  and  remark- 
able illustration  of  the  beneficent  law^  that  a  mMi  can  never  neglect  or 
overlook  his  neighbour,  without,  by  his  own  selfish  hands,  inflicting  a 
wound  upon  himself. 


«m  A  SttAltP  MTBATft  m  A  CEtttAlN  NObLte  HblTSft. 

Whkk  ^  KoUe  Loffds  "  wax  iMt  wUk  <^  NoUt  Lo«dK^* 
How  wisely  they  repeat,  those  <<  Noble  wsrdif* 
How  grand  to  hear  the  «  Noble  Earl  **  rebuke 
■Hm  Ignoble  nesning  of  the  <'  NoUe  Dakar 
GoKviet  the  «  NoMe  inscoQirt**i>f»liS{ 
eivs  <<  Noblo  BaMDs '*  aU  bttt  a  bluk  ey^t 
And  prot«  the  <<  NoUe  Marquis,*'  in  his  BSirth» 
The  saddest  fool  that  ever  walk*d  the  earth. 

^'  Whai,''  asks  the  poet,  «  csa  ennoble  sots  T* 
Pine  words  'midst  broken  heads  and  flying  pots.  . 


IRISH  MELODIES— No.  1 (New  SirmiEa.) 


Tour  fpeecbSi,  and  simiUe*  brigbt  i  Of  yore  callM  th«  Wotmiaitcr  flower,^ 

The  front  oTtheWblgt  to  hapMlni,  Pn^r.  did  be  iioc  cruelly  rnb  ut 

We*H  inske  no  more  of  ttiem  to-mglil.  Orinflncnoe,  placti,  and  powei 


AW«fwWiMrlweaAeandBMitaif«  fes*  lack  to  ttwtaisnst,  HoMmm* 

icbf^aDd^dmiUesbri^t^  ^ - 

- ^  OrCnJIacnoe,  i^lacti,  and  power  f 

€k!padinottiien««iueto«iTlilOB»  Fron  iheilfBt,  *t«Mhliip«rtv%hKailio 
Our  wMkiim  we*U  ooty  dUpliy ;                          .    Te  o'ertvmvt  ere  ever  ire  wtot;^ 

I  would  not  come  into  ooliinoh  Alaal  I  had  cousini  to  pension. 

l>VHftH«asfc0^irtP^Sf  flietfWsy.  And«iMeorilMci,tlMil»<oa^ltot. 

&xbi^  no  more  of  your  dodgecti.  iPareweil  to  our  gtories  for  ever, 

RheteitealSHif^deatiport;  FralntK»MmnHofpmldenrwe*re^u«1^3) 

For  JoMph, the  Sootttrii  ctmmidgeon,—  For  the  WMss  ha«»inscrCed  a  Wver 

.ThJ^mettiitAhiAttkf.  WHl  alter  the  ooobm  of  UiemnM.     • 

And ai  tar  that  ^alpeeo  Macaulay.  |^.* ^^ philotophicalbero. 
Who  cut  up  mr  Delratiftil       ^                               ■  ■■— ^•-•-''    — *^  .at>* 

Yon  may  tearchS 

.  Stt  you  find  »uch 


>  cut  up  my  DeiaUftil  woilt,  *  In  thiy  my  ntfhappy  eondWkm, 

Ym  may  tearchlMm  Atappe  te  SriSBb  IV  fifc<taf«f%«iid  ravtoe  *<  IhlmrSn^*' 

"^ i      "i  a  teriibb  Turk.  And  publj«6  a  lecond  edition. 


For  Joasph,  the  Sootttrii  ctmmidgeon,—  For  the  WMss  ha«»  insert* 

*TIMIiMrttaIeiM%Bhian>fetiL  WHi  alter  the  ooobm  of  the 

And  ai  tar  that  spalpeen  Macaulay.  Like  a  true  philosophical  be 

No.  II. 

anl^te«BetarwMsplMetomym«i*ryen.  "^N^"*  torffcjBoeev  tefaeaeej^ 

like  the  flower-^oferM  mound  whore  no  roien  if,  weight  Ip  the  senate,  my  Joy  and  my  nrUe.' 

appear^}  Suell*!  IM  Sroti^  htt<a»hs  that  atei^  m  iii«d 
( 
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Rkfokm. — ^Tke  Refmrm  Bill  has  con. 
tiaaed  to  UrMce  tlowlf  since  our  laiU 
The  Third  Reading  wm  carried  in  the 
Home  of  Commons,  by  a  majority  of 
116,  on  Thnraday  the  22d  of  Masch. 
li  vas  carried  to  the  Lords,  and  by  them 
lesd  a  irst  time  on  Mooday  Ahe  26th^ 
The  Second  Reading  was   voted  by  a 
nuyority  of  ximc ;  and  il  now  stands 
committed  for  the   first  day  after  the 
JEseter  Recess.    The  speeches  of  the  Op- 
position  Lords  were  less  characterized 
hy  eloqaeBC^  or  by  any  novelty  in  ar- 
foment,  than  by  exquisite  i^pMrance  of 
their  real  postthm,  and  empty  bluster. 
Lord  EUenbonnigh,  in  a  speech  which 
Mt  Cocker  and  Aristotle  alike  at   de- 
fisace,  told  ^m  House  that  the  Bill  dis- 
frtaddssd  «  both  the  middle  and  lower 
cbsns.**    This  enumeration  leaves  only 
the  Aristoerscy  remaining ;  but  we  sus- 
psot,  bad  the   object  of  the   measure 
been  to  enfrtinrhfee  them,  exclusively, 
bis  Lordship*8   opposition  would  have 
been  muc^  ksa  vehement.    We  hare  all 
along  bees  uiable  to  oonceiTe  any  pos- 
sible arfummt  against  the  Scottish  Bill, 
but  his  Lordship  has  helped  us  to  one. 
^  Under  the  Bill  the  Memben  for  Scot- 
Isad  would    be   Presbyterians,   distin- 
Cuished  for  bigotry  and  a  persecuting 
ipirit**     He    concluded  with  the  em- 
pbstic  declaration,  <<  by  rejecting  the 
AUl,  incQiM>#ni#ncg»  might  be  erMted ; 
'      b«it  none  wfakh  might  not-  be  mei  by 
,a  firm  Government,"  a  speech  which 
shall  not  be  forgotten.     The  ^ishop  of 
Durham — a  minister  of  peace,  was  also 
of  opinion,  ^lat  *'  the  dangers  of  re- 
jecting would  be  transient,  luid  required 
^  the  energeUe  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  Gorpmment,  to  be  disarmed  of  their 
*«rrors.'*    The  Earl  of  Wicklow  gravely 
urgucd,  that  since  Earl  Grey  had  ac 
knowledged  the  present  Bill  to  be  a  con- 
tid^ble  improvement  upon  that  of  iMt 
Ksnon,  noble  Lords  '<  were  called  upon, 
l>y  the  prospect  of  still  greater  good, 
uid  furUier  improvement,  to  vote  for 
the  rejection  o€  the  present  measure.** 
"  Hark  yon!  that  great  baby  yon  see 
there  i«  not  yet  out  oi  his  sw«ddlii|g 
clouts  r  The  Marquis  of  L^o^dondepT 


bawled  owt^  that «  he  was  not  debarred 
nor  deterred  from  stating  every  thing  he 
heard  by  ds/iea0y--^laaghter)~or  any 
other/eeHng!  t  r*  This  is  honest,  but 
we  can  say  no  mere  in  its  &vour. 
Really,  if  the  Marquis  go  on  at  this 
sate,  he  must  be  kept  at.  home,  and  not 
allowed  '<  to  play  ikt  ibol  but  in  his 
own  house.*'  wWher  he  will  venture 
to  do  so  there,  is  questiomable,  for  report 
avers  that  vatiee  are  turned  by  tem,peete* 
Lord  Mansfield  thought  the  House  of 
Commons,  both  in  constitution  and  con- 
duct democratieei  enough.  He  believed 
that  the  Lords  had  «  on  many  oecaeions 
fiNtnd  the  House  of  Commons  interfere 
with*' — ^wtth  what,  in  Heaven's  nameP— » 
<'  wiih  tome  of  their  aehemee  for  ptMe 
improygmemt  /**  In  other  wercki^  the 
House  of  Commons  stands,  even  in  its 
presmt  state,  too  much  in  the  way  of 
the  Lords,  and  ought  to  be  aboliehedl 
The  great  danger  of  the  Bill  was,  that 
voters  <<  would  require  pledget  from  their 
representatives  which  U  toot  %mpouibt$ 
for  them  to  give  ;**  ss  if  there  cquld  be  ftny 
danger  in  a  man  begging  for  what  ean- 
not,  in  the  nature  of  thmgs,  be  given  him. 
The  great  crime  of  the  rott^-  boroo^ 
was,  that  they-  had  been  tiK  mesAS  of 
sencUng  to  Pariiament,  Members  <<  too 
licentious  in  the  cause  of  liberty.**  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  with  more  debat- 
ing tact  than  we  gave  him  credit  Ant, 
laid  hold  of  a  siMy  avermest  by  Lead 
Melbourne,  <<  that  he  did  90t  expect  any 
relief  to  the  distress  of  the  country  from 
this  measure.**  It  Is,  however,  of  little 
consequence  what  the  expectations  of  the 
noble  Secretary  are,  aiid  of  still  less 
what  the  noble  Duke  pleases  to  infrr 
from  them.  Lord  Winchelsea  argued 
against  the  Bill  because  he  ^Muad  «U 
ito  supporters  viewing  it  in  reference  to 
their  individual  interests^  It  slipped 
out,  however,  that  these  sufiperters  eia- 
braced  every  class  of  the  oominu»ity  \  co 
.the  noble  Earl's  observations  are  in^ fa- 
vour of  the  Bill.  Balaam-like,  he  has 
bleesed  it.  He  added,  that  he  was  ^<  as 
much  a  Reformer  as  ever,**  wbich  is  not 
improbable;  and  that,  in  the  event  of 
Peers  being  created,  he  **  would  not 
cond<sscend  io  §lt  in  the  House,**  irtiich 
q2 
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would  be  no  great  loss.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham  attempted  to  be  eloqaest, 
and  even  poKleal,  but  only  tucceeded 
in  making:  a  sad  .«plvtter.  He  called 
CharleB  I.  <<  a  Citisen  King ;  "  told  the 
Mar^uif  of  Shrewibury  he  was  no  gen- 
tlemau;  and  lauded  both  Houses  of 
Parlimnent  as  perfect  specimens  of  a 
*<  democratic  arbtocracy,  and  arlstocimtic 
democracy.**  Really,  looking  to  the  po- 
lite manners  of  the  Lords;  koA  the  libe- 
ral (in  money  matters)  legislation  of  the 
Cbmmons,  we  ittcline  to  agree  with  him. 
The  Bishop  of  Exeter  anticipated  «  se- 
rere  lessons  **  from  the  noble  Lords  opu 
posite;  and  in  this  he  was  not  disap- 
pointed. Some  of  his  Lordship*s  iim« 
gery  was  so  lewd,  that  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice  are  said  to  hare 
it  in  contemplation  to  prosecute  eyery 
newspaper  that  reported  it.  The  law 
lords  were  as  dull  as  usual.  Earl  Car* 
nirron  attempted  to  be  witty  at  tlie  ex. 
pense  iff  ^'  Scotch  boroughs  with  barbar. 
on*  names,**  as  if  he  could  hare  found 
none  such  In  Wales.  The  crime  of  the 
boroughs  in  question  was  returning 
Charles  Fox  to  Parliament,^ — ^we  wish 
that  none  of  these  corporations  had  heft- 
▼ier  fouHs  to  answer  for.  Earl  Grey 
opened  in  support  of  the  measure.  Hto 
speech  was,  as  usual,  characterived  by 
lucid  arrangcmeot,  felicitous  and  ifenrons 
diction.  We  think,  however,  withoot 
being  one  whk  less  conciliatory,  he  might 
hai«  taken  his  stand  on  higher  ground. 
].<onl  Melbourne  acknowledged  that  he 
did  not  think  the  Bill  wmild  do  any 
good  beyond  quieting  the  people.  ^<  The 
VH$h  was  parent  to  that  ihonghL** 
What  has  such  a  cold  friend  to  do  in  the 
cabinet  H  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbnry,  not 
so  hackneyed  in  the  jargon  of  the  House, 
told  their  Lordships  some  home  truths, 
whkh  do  not  seem  to  have  been  parti- 
cttlarly  relished.  Earl  Radnor  supported 
his  urU-won  character  for  manliness 
and  patriotism.  The  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  was  the  first  to  read  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  one  of  the  **  serere  lessons**  he 
had  anticipated.  With  the  most  delicate 
irony  he  complimented  him  upon  his  effi- 
cient discharge  of  the  office  of  recruit- 
ing-oAcer  for  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
insinuatiug  that  he  doubtless  <<  did  this 
-with  all  the  sincerity  which  was  so  well 
known  to  belong  to  him.*'  The  speech 
of  the  noble  Murquis  was  distinguished 
hj  its  bold  and  just  riews,  and  the  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  modem  his- 
tory which  it  displayed.  Next  CTming 
Lord  Duriiam,  in  a  speech  of  the  most 
overwhelming  eloquence,  recurred  to  the 
Rul^ect  o£  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  laid 
hsut  to  the  general  gaae  the  mean,  ca- 
hminioiu  soul  of  the  triple-turned  j 


gade.  Philpotts  had  doubtless  winced 
under  (he  fine  sneers  at  Lanadowne,  but 
Dnrhimi*«  storm  of  blmra  battered  and 
astounded  him.  Confused  and  reeUng, 
like  a  drunlund,  he  xnae  tO€Jepimiu «  bat 
only  involved  lumBelf  fnrthar;  for  his 
equivocation  called  up  Bail  Gcey  to  give 
him  the  coup-^-gwaee  ;  and  we  nU  knav 
his  Lordship  *s  power  in  tbia  way,  wiicn 
put  to  his  mettle.  Tbe  creatura  is  net 
likely  to  disgust  the  pnbiic  fay  another 
exhibition.  To  return  to  Lord  Durham. 
His  speech  was  seeond  to  nsne  in  rf—ifn'h 
and  eloquence,  while,  in  firmness  and  de^^ 
cision,  it  is,  out  of  sight,  the  first  drti* 
vered  dnrinf  tiie  debate.  Theposrcr 
evinced  by  his  Lordship  of  wedding  the 
coolest  self.poasessisu  and  forethon^  to 
all  the  energy  which  unbounded  paasion 
lends  to  other  men,  entitle  him  to  a  high 
place  in  the  dlUnet  He  has  more  of 
Chatham  in  him  than  amy  man  now 
alive.  He  mitbt  oke  day  be  ovs 
PntATE  MiNiBTES.  lAtvi.  GodeHch  was 
respectable*  Lord  Brougham  has  of  inis 
be«i  sufiering  severely  in  mind  and  body* 
We  now  come  to  the  <<  eonvertites.** 
The  speech  of  Lord  Harrowby  was  ex- 
c<dlent.  That  of  Lord  Whamdifife  was 
also  statesman-like,  but  ottf^t  to  havt 
been  delivered  when  the  BiH  was  last 
befbre  the  House;  it  containB  nothing 
he  did  not  then  know.  The  Bishop  of 
London  was  satisfoctory.  These  thine 
peers  will  gulp  and  swaUow  the  whnle 
measure.  We  have  now  gone  over  the 
only  important  part  of  the  <lBba«o;  §pk^ 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham^  swtios  of  a 
bran-new  plan  of  reform,  and  4he  euio. 
giums  passed  upon  it  are  rather  tao  &t- 
wittcd  a  ruse  to  have  much  of  danger  in 
them.  Wellington  protests,  and  like 
Juliet*s  nurse,  we  do  rqoice  to  bear  ic*** 
Their  Lord^prhave  been  left  lo  '<^ww 
the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  foncy  *^  till 
after  the  Easter  recess.  If  by  tiiat  tiae 
they  have  not  made  up  their  lainds  In 
pass  the  measure  unrnutilatsed,  and  EtaA 
Grey  hesitate  a  moment  longer  to  match 
in  a  grenadier  company  of  peen  nmang 
them,  why  then  he  will  richly  dewrve  the 
impeachment  with  whidi  he  has  been  so 
often  threatened.  We  learn,  from  an 
authoritative  source,  that  the  chief  stand 
of  the  Opposition  b  to  be  made  on  the 
metropolitan  districts.  We  hare  no 
great  fears  on  tliis  head  so  long  as  the 
Parliament  continues  to  sit  in  West- 
minster. 

Ireland. — On  the  8d  of  April,  Mr. 
Stanley,  in  conformity  with  the  first  of 
the  resolutions  moved  by  himself  on  tlM 
13th  of  March,  bratight  in  n  bill  <^To 
facilitate  the  recovery  of  tithes  in  certain 
cases  in  Ireland,  and  for  -the  relief  of  the 
chnrgy  of  the  Established  ChMrtli.**     Its 
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provisidiBS  are  ^— That  tke  Lord  Lieiu 
tflnant  be  avthorianl  to  advance  60,000/. 
for  tbe  fRirpoaet  of  the  act ;  that  appli- 
cstkntt  for  relief  by  ecclesiastical  peraona 
wko  hare  not  received  tithe  for  the  last 
pttst  y«ar  be  made  by  nemorial  to  the 
L«rd  Lieutenant;  that  when  an  eo- 
dcsiastical  penon  is  declared  entitled  to 
relief  mider  the  aet,  his  right  to  tithes 
for  the  last  past  year  ceases,  and  is  vested 
in  the  crown;  that  whenever  any  ec- 
dcauMtical  pen»n  has  been  declared  en- 
titled te  rdie^  a  proclamation  shall  be 
issued  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  enjoining 
de^Milteiv  to  pay  their  arrears  to  the 
ooUectotr  of  txdmt  in  their  district,  within 
one  nnowth,  under  penalty  of  snffering 
levy  and  recovery- for  the  sums  remain. 
ing  mipeid ;  that  the  recdpt  of  the  col. 
lector  of  t%eiat  shall  be  a  sufficient 
receipt  ;  that  ulterior  proceedings,  if  ne- 
oessftry,  ahall  be  instituted  in  the  Court 
oi  Chancery,  and  that  they  shall .  be 
soBUoary;  that  .  intending  petitioners 
under  the  act  riuill  give  ten  days  warn- 
ing ;  that  monies  paid  under  the  act  shall 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  'Teller  of 
the  Ezchefoer,  and  kept  separate ;  that 
parties  unjustly  sued  shall  have  their 
costs  paid  from  the  surplus  fund.  Several 
Irish  members  expressed  their  hostility 
to  the  measure,  but  declined  entering 
upon  details  till  the  sAoond  reading. 

In  future  we  propose  reserving  our 
history  of  the  legislative  and  financial 
iufwiiinw  t»f  every  session  till  its  close. 
We  flliall  thus  be  maided  to  communicate 
to  it  a  mOTB  systematic  and  satisfoctory 
character. 

BSITI8H  ISLANDS. 

The  puVBc  temper  differs  from  what 
it  was  when  we  concluded  our  last 
Bttonthly  retrospect  only  in  the  accu- 
nriitrrt  intensity  of  its  dlent  vehemence. 
No  deoienstrations  of  importance  have 
been  made,  during  the  interim,  in  any- 
of  the  three  kingdoms.  Cholera  con<. 
tinwes  to  gain  ground  languidly. 


COLOKIES.  , 

A  bill  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Rice 
aad  F.  Baring,  on  the  SK3d  of  March, 
*^  to  authorise  the  Commissioners  for. 
awditingr  the  public  accounts  of  Great 
Britain^  to  audit  accoimts  of  the  receipt 
and  expenditure  of  Colonial  Revenue.'* 
The  operation  of  this  bill  is  of  course  re- 
striofed  to  the  Crown  Colonies.  As  its 
obfeot  is  to  reduce  the  nnrnber  of  unne- 
cessary oficfals,  and  as  it  bears  marks  of 
Che  i;«rlse  system  of  gradual  centraliaation 
aad  simplification  of  accounts  which  his 
Bla^esty^s  Ministers  have  adopted,  we 
hail  it  with  delight.  It  is  to  a  pervad- 
ij%%  reform  of  our  system  of  administi'a- 


tion  that  the  colonists,  as  well  as  the 
mcyther  country,  must  look  for  relief 
from  their  real  distress.  To  this  they 
are  entitled,  a  foct  which  ought  never  to 
be  forgotten  amid  our  squabbles  with 
them  in  vindication  of  the  rights  of  their 
black  peasantiy. — A  bilL  was  introduced 
on  the  10th  of  April,  '<  To  allow  the  im* 
portation  of  lumber,  aad  of  fish  and  pro* 
visions,  duty  free,  into  the  islands  of 
Barbadoes,  St.  Vincent,  and  St.  Lucia^ 
and  to  indonnify  the  Governors  and 
others  of  those  islands  for  having  per. 
mitted  their  importation  duty  free.*'  We 
would  request  the  attention  of  the  slave- 
holders to  the  foct,  that  all  their  real 
grievances  and  distresses  are  readily  list* 
ened  to  by  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  when  it  is  possible,  promptly  remedied 
or  relieved.  That  we  extend  the  same 
good  will  to  the  sable  victims  of  their 
oppression  is  out  of  regard  to  tbe  sacred 
rights  of  the  slave,  not  out  of  enmity  to 
the  master.  They  shall  ever  find  us  kind 
kinsmen ;  but  whatever  power  circum* 
stances  may  give  us  over  them  shall  be 
used  to  check  them  in  the  career  of  op* 
pression. 

West  INDIS8.^-In  our  historical 
siunmary  for  last  month  we  hazarded 
the  opinion  that  a  crisis  was  approaclw 
ing  in  the  history  of  our  slave<Jioldkig 
coionks.  It  may  not  be  unnecessary^ 
with  a  view  to  judging  more  accurately 
of  the  progress  of  events,  to  recapitulate 
here  the  late  transactions  between  these 
provinces,  and  the  general  government. 
•.—An  order  in  Council  was  passed  on 
the  2d  November,  1831,  for  improving 
the  condition  of  slaves  in  British  Gui- 
ana, Trinidad,  Saint  Lucia,  Mauritius, 
and  tlie  Cape  of  Good  ■  Hope.  This  or. 
der  was  intimated  to  the  Governor  of 
these  colonies  by  a  despatch  from  Lord 
Goderioh,  bearing  date  the  6th  of  the 
same  month.  On  the  10th  of  Decern* 
her  his  Lordship  again  addressed  tho 
Governors  of  the  Crown  colonies,  in. 
timating  the  intention  of  Government  to 
bring  forward,  at  the  eariiest  possible 
period,  a  fiscal  arrangement  for  the  nu. 
lief  of  such  of  them  as  should  be  found 
to  have  obtempered  the  Order,  and  of 
such  colonies,  possessing  Legislative  As., 
semblies,  as  should  have  declared  its 
provisions  to  have  the  force  of  law.  A . 
circular  of  the  same  date,  from  hia 
Lordship,  to  the  Governors  of  tbe  West 
India  Legislative  Colonies,  conveyed  a 
similar  intimation.  He  entered,  in  that 
document^  into  a  detailed  defence  of  the 
conduct  of  Government  in  substituting - 
this  nlode  of  enforcing  an  amelioration 
in  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  for  the 
course  of  authoritative  admoniifou,  which 
had  been  pursued  for  nine  >year9,  with. 
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to  th«  sMoe  jwtboriiks,  datad  the  16th 
joi  I3kQ«Mbar»  h/t  vequMts  Mdi  of  them, 
ii  tMrAjiMiihly  of  his  Colony  be  not  in 
■mion  mt  the  time  oi  his  nweiiing  the 
Oi4«r,  to  conroke  that  body,  together 
with  the  CoondJ;  at  the  earliest  period, 
^r  the  purpoet  of  taUnf  so  important 
a  ^question  into  oonsidBration—^The 
deipatoh  ineludiag  the  Order  m  Cooaoil, 
vas  receiTed  in  Demerara  on  the  19th 
of  DeceoAher.  The  Court  of  Policy  met 
on  the  lOthof  JsBuary^  1632,  and  agreed 
4o  moanpriaUse  the  Gorenwr  on  tlii  ax- 
pedicney  of  postponinf  the  pohlication  of 
Ai^  Order.  Tfadr  memoctal  was  pre- 
sented iMXt  day.  Thit  Gofcroor,  hold. 
m^  that  iw  disarettonary  .power  was  left 
h^,  issoed  a  Proclamation  in  terms  ef 
(he  Oirder  on  the  18th — Sir  Lewis 
Grant,  Goremor  of  Trinidad,  as  soon 
M  ha  reooived  the  Order  in  Council,  isr- 
«Mrdeda€opy  to  Mr.  Jaekson,  chairassn 
0f  the  Committee  of  Pn^rictors,  sag- 
gestiBg  that  fet  might  he  produotiTe  of 
htnwicial  efiscts,  weae  the  colonists  to 
antiM^pata  in  practice  the  changes  pro- 
posed.  This  gentleman  replied  on  the 
Slst  of  Deosmber,  Kfaesting,  in  name 
a€  the  Comndttee,  that  certain  proTisions 
of  the  otder.  should  be  modified.  On  the 
4th  of  January,  the  Cabildo  (the  muni- 
«:ipal  body  of  Port  d'Espsfpie)  memoria- 
liced  the  Governor,  requesting  him  to 
deky  the  promulgation  of  the  Order  tiU 
sn^  time  as  thay  might  receive  an 
ansnpor  u>  their  intended  petition  to  the 
throna.  TIm  prayer  of  this  memorial 
was  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  Ca- 
btlda,  in  arvogating  the  right  to  present 
it^  had  exceeded  its  constitutional  fuac- 
tiona.  The  Proclamation  was  issned  on  . 
the  4Mi  9  copies  being,  at  the  mme  time, 
fMnvarded  to  the  commandants  <rf  quar. 
lers,  and  the  principal  proprietors  of  su- 
gar estates,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a 
saffifient  number  was  printed  for  tlM  use 
of  all  proprietors  and  managers,  llie 
proprietsia  sMt  on  the  sixth,  and  peti- 
taonod  f^r  a  modification  of  soom  pnrri- 
sions  of  the  Order ;  which  was  refused, 
as  ouit  of  the  gotireinor*s  power.  Wiiile 
these  transastkms  were  going  on,  the 
ida^ws  on  two  estates  in  the  colony  ro- 
fiRsed  to  work,  on  the  plea,  that,  at  the 
time  -of  their  remoral  from  Tort<da,  ten 
vysavs  ago,  they  were  promised  their  free- 
dom  4n  sefen  years.  Tlieir  story  had 
nmsh  to  coi;roborate,  but  not  sufficient 
t*  ettabUsh  its  truth.  The  sUt8s  wure 
tsaafuittized  by  the  promise  of  an  open 
tsialk  Sir  Leurifl  addtfaecd  Government 
on  the  16th,  recommending  compliance 
vHthsome  of  the  suggeetions  of  the  pro- 
psietow  I  whose  conduct  and  language, 
he  has,  from  the  first,  described  as  being, 


with,  one  or  two  exceptions,  higlily  cor- 
rect and  moderate.^-.The  Oroer  in  Coun- 
cU  was  proclaimed  in  $t.  Luoa  on  the 
24th  of  December.  This  st^  was  at- 
tended  with  disturbances,  partly  oii. 
ginating  in  other  causes,  which  will  be 
found  .detailed  below. — The  Governor 
of  Barbadoes,  in  compliance  with  Lord 
Goderich's  circular  of  the  l^h  Decem- 
ber, lost  no  time  in  conrokinf  the 
Council  and  House  of  Assembly;  to  both 
of  which  bodies  he  transmitted  copies 
ef  the  despatch.  The  ^»eaker  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  his  Exoelleacy*8  message  en 
the  i7th  of  January,  and  intimated  the 
intention  of  the  House  to  giv«  the  sub- 
ject  due  oonaidesation. — Sir  £.  J.  MPur- 
ray  Macgregor's  despatdk,  dated  2^ 
January,  1832,  intimates,  that  the  local 
legislature  of  Dominioo  being  in  session 
when  the  circular  arrived,  tlie  Order  ta 
Council  bad  been  immediately  laid  be- 
fore them.  Both  the  Coundl  and  House 
of  Assenibly  pledged  themselves  to  give 
it  serious  attention.  The  latter  body 
adjourned,  to  afford  the  members  time 
for  nuture  consideration ;  but  the  Go- 
vernor expresses  a  degree  of  confidence, 
that  their  resolutions  will  he  satisfiMV 
tory. — In  Grenada,  both  braniies  of  the 
legislature  met  on  the  26th  of  January, 
and  appointed  a  Joint-Committee,  to  take 
the  matter  into  consideration.  The 
House .  then  adjourned  till  the  6th  of 
March. — ^The  House  of  Assembly  of  An- 
tigua,  intimated  to  the  Governor  on  the 
25th  of  January,  that_^<  It  feels  itself 
compelled  to  decline,  to  eutertain  the 
speculative  opinions  which  have  been  so 
authoritatively  addressed  to  it  on  this 
occasion;  involving,  as  Aeydo^  the'b. 
^loductioQ  oi  a  code  of  innovations,  ruin- 
ous in  their  eflects,  being  CDm^iatible 
neitlier  with  the  safety  of  the  colony,  nor 
with  a  fidr  and  equitable  considerafion 
of  the  rights  of  property.*'  The  Board 
of  Council,  in  like  manner,  declared,  on 
the  2d  of  February,  that  <<  It  |eels  Itself 
called  upon  to  decline  its  compliance 
with  the  determined  and  ruinous  con- 
ditions submitted  by  his  Mi^e8ty<*s  Go- 
yemmcnt  to  our  unmodified  adi^llon.** 
*-8ir  George  Hill  writes  firom  St.  Vln- 
oent's,  on  the  28th  of  January,  ^lat  he 
has  summoned  the  legislative  bodies  far 
the  10th  of  February ;  and  that  he  will 
employ  the  intermediate  time  in  <' ascer- 
taining the  views  and  dispositions  of  the 
gentlemen  of  property  and  influence, 
and  In  a  sincere  endeavour  to  obviate 
each  objections  as  they  may  oppose  to 
his  Lordship*s  powerful  reasoning  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  measures?*  Go- 
vemor  Nicolay  writes  from  SL  Chtislo- 
pher*s  about  ^le  same  time,  tliat  he  will 
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CoifiniftM  «r  Cwtm  Colonies.      This 
doconeift,  altliougfi  long  and  elsliorato, 

oontaim  nothing  n««7 tn  tlie  eomrse  of 

Fdroftiy,  Moranu  of  the  Janudca  in. 
MrrMtkm  reached  thii  country.  Hie 
Priry  ConncH  tras  immediately  con- 
vmud,  fot  i!kiio  piifpOM  of  detenniniiig 
vpoa  the  hitt  mearares  to  be  adopted  in 
iodi  an  emergnicy.  The  result  was  an 
aaumnccment,  on  the  part  of  Lord  Godo- 
nd^  to  Lord  Behnore,  that  the  instrdc- 
fkm,  *ii  the  si^ect  of  Negro  Slavery, 
eoold  Bot  he  invoked.  His  Lordship  was 
uOMriRd,  in  case  events  had  obliged 
Uai  (0  6iiq>end  the  execution  of  the  or- 
te  he  had  received,  to  cooHmie  that 
Ni|N.ittioii  until  Itie  restoration  of  gene- 
>tf  tran^uillitf.  At  the  same  time  he 
««•  iastmcted  to  seize  the  earliest  occa- 
iun,  after  internal  peace  had  been  re- 
iltfrtd,  to  direct  the  attentioti  of  iSie 
Coondl  and  AssnAbly  to  tiie  0ab|ect. 
f^  despatch  was  ftllowed  up  on  the 
iMi  by  another,  addressed  to  the  Go- 
nxpon  of  the  West  India  Colonies,  with 
(bt  envption  of  Jamaica  and  Honduras. 
U  sIMes  to  the  disturbances  In  the  first 
■aliened  colony ;  adverts  to  the  intern, 
pcntediscossions  of  last  year  as  the  most 
F*i>Mle  cause ;  and  transmits  a  copy  of 
>  prodasuition  drawn  up  ibr  Jamaica,  to 
W  HMd  if  necessary.  This  document 
'Vfoests  the  Governor  to  warn  the  pro- 
l>^iUry  body  of  the  danger  of  publicly 
hi|lliagtoG9f«mment  rcsotutions  which 
i^bei  never  adspied ;  to  ei^in  upon  tht 
Mfisdates  to  eonvey  the  esrllert  intel. 
K|9Me  of  every  movement  IndicaAing  a 
i^Mfieus  q»iHt ;  and  to  check  the  pro- 
I'M  of  deliisiv«  hopes  among  the  slaves. 
-«t1ie  West  IndiansathomesCill  continue 
^  agitate.  They  convened  a  meeting  of 
^  fUniers,  merehants,  ^p-owners, 
^uTsiturers,  tradesmen^  and  others 
■•nested  in  the  preservation  of  the  West 
'■iia.  cohmlesy  on  the  Ath  of  April^  which 
*tfe  crowded  to  excess.  A  great  many 
^  spMches  were  made,  and  twelve 
^Hdy  raseliiUons  agreed  to,  the  sum  and 
"Mmeeof  whi<Jh  is  as  follows : — ^Ukat 
^  West  India  Islands  are  a  valuable 
NsHSBon  Ibr  Gfcot  Britain ;  that  the 
^"^i  of  tUs  oouniry  towards  the 
M*»ia  has  been  moot  isi^t,  ftrtd  is 
'My  to  draw  down  Che  loss  of  iMsse 
that  the  liegrses  are  spOUed 


children,  and  would  be  ruined  by  being 
withdrawn  lYvm  hiidel>  thowMp  of  •the 
overseer ;  ^t  a  bohtM  otqrht^%l  be"#iven 
to  the  platiters  Mr  the  pPombliOh  Of  s&i. 
very ;  and  ehat  thft  oppdnenit  Of  that  ^yn- 
tern  are  lying  fanatics:''    We  Were  no. 
thing  moved  at  heaiteg  such  senfhni^ts 
f?om  the  oMer  and  more  hai^Ateied  ImI- 
vocates  of  slavery,  b«it  to  see  At  Ihelr 
head  the  nephew  of  Lord  Doer?    Is  this 
boy,  scarcely  escaped  ftvrn  the  IMllh,  not 
contented  With  blaioning  his   opotfMcy 
from  the  principles  of  hio  fhmily  in  his 
constttutional  seat,  that  he  s^ks  an  ul. 
trarieouB  occasion  of  shewing  at  how  ear. 
ly  a  period  the  heart  may  get  Imrflrtied 
to  ^  suiferings  of  humanity  P^^JOn  the 
«th,  ^e  West  IndU  merchanta  «Pf  Lbn. 
Aon  transmlttod  to  Lord  GoderlOh  apro» 
test  against  the  Order  in  Cottndl.    Ilioy 
declare,  that  the  order  of  9d  NO«»emher, 
188I,istinfnst,  inconsistent  withthepacr- 
ttamentary  msolntions  of  IMS,  aMde. 
structive  of  the  right  of  propeity ;  tifat 
4lie  enibwement  of  the  order  by  flosal ««. 
gulationa  is  oidyporatteled  by  <ho  at- 
tempt to  tax  America,  whhA  oeeastonted 
her  revolution ;  that  property  in  alavaa 
ought  not  to  be  meddled  with  bolbve  a 
fund  is  prepared  fir  compensation  i  that 
(hey  do  therefore  ^irow  all  the  res^ohsi- 
bility  of  these  metsoMs  npon  the  BriUsh 
Government,  and  protest  against  them. 
Here,  Ibr  the  present,  the'  mamar  wsts. 
The  colonlsta  vrs  SHtitled  to  #^iy  pOs- 
sible  hUeViatfaNi  of  their  bWioM— to 
freedom  from  the  duuiklea  of  oommarelal 
restriction.     Wo  ^im    Ibr  <tha*   the 
sflcme  immunHits  wa  dsmaiid  Ibr  >«ftr. 
selves.    Bot  tho  slaves  hdl%  the  SttlM 
hold  upon  them.    ^  floiw  can  th^yex. 
pectjustlee,reDderiognsaieP*   ThoWast 
India  intersst  is  in  a  deef  dadino,  imd 
nothing  can  cure  it  hut  -tho  mtfodualhm 
of  a  healthy  state  of  •adaty.-jllberty'  to 
die  peasant  and  ft«e  trade  to  tho  plamar. 
jAXAieA.-^Wa  resume  our  nmttrtlve 
of  the  servile  war  In  tMs  eohmy  where 
we  broke  off  last  inonth.    Ott'  the  4kh  of 
January,  8ir  W.  Cotton  had  IbU  hteMfelf 
warrantad  to  write  4o   Lord  Befauore 
f^that  tho  neck  of  the  Insirfreetton  ^Waa 
hroken.**    It  would  bo  in  ¥aiM  wavo  wo 
to  attempt  a  sketch  of  the  wudMrhMs 
small  operations  whkh  cnsnod,  hualng 
fcr  their  olject  totramplaout  the  spaiics 
left  behmd  by  the  iame  )uat  ^neiMflMd. 
The  Masnotts  votmHeend  thair  swatuo 
to  hunt  down  l^eir  Mack  hwmi»ty,^md 
were  gladly  omptoyod.    It  is  ^istawaiy 
Ibr  theae  barbarians  to  aiOMtmitfttfat  thair 
tales  of  the  sl»res  they  have  ahmghtaaad 
in  Che  mountaliia  by  pMdnolag  tha-aArs 
of  4lieir  vietima.     The  mitttfa,  mo'wwi'd 
ibnm  tiiehr  int  panic,  broadiot  nothing 
MMblood*    Aoeginwoman,n*o^wasiii 
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■urpriMd  )>y  the  »Uitks  Md  99  hfr 
clitld  a»  •  A«f  of  tnoc  fike  wm  im. 
n«di»ulj  bcvufbt  down  with  a  jImHs 
Mt4  U«»  BMMtor  w]m»  pcffpttnled  the  act 
m»di  Uamatt«rof  hnatf,  tliMkU  aiM 
wat  fo  ake  a«  «o  kUl  tlie  matlMr  wkboiit 
hnrtiAff  tbe  ck^ldL  Tkt  commaDdffrOn- 
cbiaT  wa«okUge4  to  liKia  an  oilier,  ibrMd^ 
diiif  negrxMs,  talaen.  pfkamw,  to  be  shot 
withowttriaL  UoMtnM,lMnreTer,toliaTe 
ben  but  uiAfleniiay  obey«4.  On  the 
12th  of  Jaaaary,  Litnt.  Guna  of  the 
TjPelawnoj  ivfiMnt  waa  tried  by  a  covrt 
martial  for  ihootkif  a  nafpo  drlrer  ba* 
longinf  to  Lima  estate,  where  the  slaves^ 
alth0Qgh  not  worklsf,  had  not  joined 
the  jasurgents.  The  deed  was  proved  to 
.have  been  done  in  cold  blood,  no  reaiet 
ance  havii^  been  oiinred  by  the  man 
when  aH>reheaded.  The  consaander4a- 
chief  had  visited  Uie  estate  a  lew  honn 
before,  and  promised  the  negroes  protec* 
tiou.  The  court  declared  the  diarge  <<  not 
proved.*'-^Pieiier,  a  Moravian  mission* 
^ry,.  was  arrested,  acensed  of  accession  to 
the  rebellion,  tried  and  hononrably  ac«> 
quitted.  Burehell,  a  Baptist  mbsienary, 
just  arrived  from  England,  was  arrested 
on  the  17th  of  January,  but  nothing  was 
found  to  criminate  him.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  some  negroes  had  been 
heard  to  say,  "that  he  was  to  bring 
their  freedom  out,"  and  he  received 
prders  to  remain  on  board  the  diip  in 
which  he  sailed  from  England. — On  the 
21st,  the  Governor  summoned  a  council 
of  war,  at  which  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  martial  law  should  be  con. 
tinned  in  operation*— On  the  26th,  cer- 
tain Wceleysn  missionaries  waited  upon 
his  Excellency,  and  preforred  complainte 
against  the  militia  stationed  at  St.  Anne*s 
Bay4--On  the  29th,  Lord  Belmore  em- 
barked for  Bftontego  Bay,  it  having  been 
judged  expedient  for  him  to  visit  in  per- 
son  the  disturbed  districts.  He  found, 
as  uideed  he  had  been  previously  in- 
formed, by  letters  from  Sir  W.  Cotton, 
and  the  Gustos  of  St.  James's,  that  affsin 
were  ripe  for  issuing  a  conditional 
amnesty.  He  accordingly  issued  a  pro- 
ctesation  on  the  Sd  of  February,  but 
the  overseers  not  having  retained  to  their 
estates^  the  ringleaders  had  not  been 
aMcrtained  with  accuracy,  and  the  docu- 
ment was  necessarily  vague.  It  was 
nevertheless  so  effective,  that  in  a  fow 
days  the  number  of  slaves  absent  from 
their  estates  in  Hanover  pariah,  amount- 
ing, at  Lord  Belmore's  arrival  in  Mon- 
tego  Bay,  to  1600,  was  diminished  to  400. 
Thisstep  produced  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
content ameng  the  whites;  and  their 
mutterings  increased  vriien  a  restriction 
was  laid  upon  the  trials  by  courts  marUal. 


Aithaogh.  an  imaMuse  AHmhar  M.hM- 
starved  wmiches  had  been  kiUdi  in  the 
woods,  and  shot  of  hanged  hy  awardaof 
miUtary  tribimab^  aUhoi^.the#aolat 
Montego  Bay  OQOtaiaed^  at  that  msmenf, 
500  prisenera,  crowded  into  the  oeast* 
house,  whkfa,  having  been  used  an  a  pc^ 
son,  was,  in  the  wmda  of  the  lamain 
Royal  Gaaette^  "  becoming  ao  ohaorions^ 
from  the  noiooaie  stench,  arisiaf  flmaea 
amny  tmktmpi  wad  fiHhy  hasaaa  beiagi^ 
aa  likely  to  create  pesttteaise,*^  they  west 
yet  unsatiated  with  gleatiag  npea  the 
snfletings  of  their  viedms,  and  cUmouiv 
ed  stiU  far  blood.  On  the  6ch  of  Febm* 
ary,  the  Governor,  by  proclamation,  da. 
clared,  that  martial  la w  had  ceaoedii  He 
issued,  at  the  same  time,  a  asilitia  gen^. 
ral  order,  under  the  48th  Geo*  lU.  c  4* 
coamumly  called  the  Party  Law;  by 
which  the  Govenior  is  entitled  to  older 
out  parties  of  militia  in  tijaes  of  Insufj 
reetioo  and  rebellion,  'neolgectof  this 
step  was  toenahle  the  overseers  to  retan 
to  their  esUtes,  where  the  negroes  had, 
for  seme  tiase,  been  working  withoat  any 
whiles  to  superintend  them.. -On  the«th 
of  February,  Lord  Belmore  set  ont  upvi 
a  pregress  through  the  disturbed  distridk 
He  proceeded  that  day  to  Luda.  The 
next  to  6avannah4a-Mar ;  and,  on  the 
8th,  continued  his  route  to  New  Savna*. 
nab.  He  everywhere  found  the  prisons 
crowded,  and  adopted  the  same  huataae 
measures  as  in  Montega.  On  the  llih, 
he  returned  to  Montego  Bay  by  the  wesU 
em  interior  road,  visiting  several  of  the 
estates  which  had  been  the  eeenee  of  via. 
lence,  and  addressed  Uie  negrees. — On  his 
Excellency's  return  to  Mont^  Bay,  he 
found  that  a  new  scene  of  disorder  had 
occurred  during  his  absence.  A  laife 
mob  had  assembled,  and  rased  the  Bap- 
tists*  chapel  to  the  ground.  He  soon 
after  learned,  that  the  Ba^^iats*  chapek 
at  Falmouth,  Luda,  and  Savanaah-la- 
Mar,  had  shared  the  same  &le.  On 
the  13th,  hU  Loidship  published  a  pro- 
damation  against  the  rioters.  No  au- 
thentic intelligence  of  a  later  date  has 
yet  reached  this  country,  but  wton  sa> 
rious  outrages  against  the  missionariBB 
are  apprehended.  Lord  Belasore's  coiu 
duct  has  hitherto  been  everything  that 
oouM  be  wished.  We  trust,  thmfore, 
that  the  same  stem  and  inexorable  jus- 
tice, which  has  been  meted  to  the  slavr^ 
shall  be  measured  out  to  the  freeman 
likewise.— A  curious  example  of  the 
temper  of  the  slave-holders  is  afiMrded, 
by  the  proceedings  of  a  Court  of  Inquiry, 
held  in  St.  Anne's  parish,  on  the  2Sdof 
January.  A  Mr.  Watkis,  one  of  the  two 
coloured  members  returned  to  the  last 
Assembly,  was  accused  of  the  atradoat 
crime  of  having  remarked,  to  an  as- 
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S^iihiWniie^  qndef  «b*  nal  of 
•<  tlist  th*  influmotioiK  t»  toewaid  wm 
—me  •f  tke  awwito  of  glTcry/*  Ofcooiie, 
tkis  gmiteiuMi  ww  inunediAtely  i«it  to 
OnFoatry  t  wiUiaTitwIOTedtim  lii«Mlf 
fraaa  this  unple— nt  tittuitloii,  he  de- 
manded «Im  iinreitlgfttlon  in  queetioiL 
TIm  ebarge  was,  howerer,  ooiaplelely 
cauHudwd  afmiiyfl  liim,  and  fte  itiU  eof. 
fins  the  vanishment  dae  to  Ms  offmoe. 

8t.  Lucia. — ^The  prooeedinfi  which 
fsUawcd  the  fvrodamation  of  the  Order 
in  Council  of  Mh  Korember,  1881,  in  St. 
Lncia,  haTe  thefar  rise  i^rtiy  In  discon- 
tents, prerloiisly  ranldiitf  in  the  hieasts 
of  the  planters ;  to  explain  which,  we 
are  imder  the  necessity  of  going:  so  fisr 
ba^  with  oar  namtiTe  as  the  beginning 
of  Angaat  iast.~.On  the  first  of  that 
BBonth,  Oiree  memhers  of  Coandl  ad* 
dwaeed  a  memorial  to  the  acting  Gorer- 
issr,  Llentenant-Colonei  Bonm,  request- 
tog'  a  redaction  of  pnUic  salaries,  fcc 
tfBd  desiring  him  to  ibrward  it  to  the 
Colonial  Secretary.  Their  request  was 
COTHplfedwith  on  the  19th;  Colonel  Bonm 
i»rifrardin|^,  at  tiie  saaie  time^  a  repreeen- 
tadon  ftom  Mr.  Bustard,  Chief-Secretary 
•f  the  colony,  pointing  out  someiaac- 
caracies  of  the  memorial.  Lord  Gode- 
Tieh*t  answer  bears  date  the  6th  of  No- 
sesuher.  His  Lordship  promises  that  so 
eoon  as  a  coounission  for  a  new  Goyemor 
Aall  hare  been  issued,  arrangements  shall 
he  made  for  conflerritig  upon  the  Coun- 
cil "  erery  proper  authority  for  the  ex- 
^  erdse  of  financial  control.**  An  in- 
sinuation in  the  Memorial,  that  the  crops 
€€  At  island  hare  decreased  in  conse- 
q«eo0e  of  the  improrement  in  tlM  con- 
dition of  slaves  is  disprored  by  reference 
t9  the  annual  exports.  Sereral  sugges- 
tiaas  of  the  Memorial  are  adopted.— 3e- 
fisre  the  representations  of  the  Council 
arrived  in  this  country,  the  hurricane 
ooemed  which  swept  so  destructively 
mnr  Barbadoes,  St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Via- 
cent.  The  same  three  gentlemen  lost  no 
timo  in  again  addressing  Goremment. 
Colonel  B^on  in  transmitting  their  re- 
prcsentatioB,  complained  of  a  want  of 
courtesy  •  evinced  by  the  late  period  at 
which  it  had  been  forwarded  to  him.  Lord 
Goderich*s  reply  contained  a  gentle  hint 
that  justice  required  that  all  complaints 
against  the  local  authorities  ought  to  be 
oommanicated  to  them,  with  a  view  to 
enable  them  to  state  tlieir  defence.  This 
despatch  is  dated  the  17th  of  November. 
-i-The  Order  in  Council  of  the  3d  Novem- 
ber was  published  on  the  26th  of  De- 
ceasher,  with  notice  that  the  same  would 
be  in  operation  fourteen  days  thereafter. 
Hr  Hunter,  the  most  influential  man  on 
tha  Island,  with  two  others,  waited  up- 
ea  the  Governor  on  the  28th,  requesting 


penaisslan  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  in- 
habiiants;  their  petition  was  granted. 
The  aMeting  was  held  on  the  4th  of  Ja- 
nuary )  much  violent  langaage  was  ut- 
tered to  a  committee  appointed  to  me^ 
BMmalise  the  Governor  on  the  expediency 
of  delaying  the  inforcemeut  of  the  Order. 
The  medical  practiUoners  resolved  the 
same  day  to  cease  practising  if  the  Order 
In  Council  were  enforced,  and  the  mer- 
chants to  fUmish  the  planters  with  pro- 
visions or  clothing  except  for  ready  mo- 
ney. The  Governor  replied  to  the  me- 
morial of  the  Committee  of  inhabitants 
on  the  6th,  stating  his  inability  to  sus- 
pend the  Order  in  Council.  On  the  7th 
of  January  Mr.  Haater  threw  up  his 
commission  as  assessor  of  the  Royal 
Coart.  On  the  9th,  the  medical  re. 
porter  to  the  Government  resigned.  The 
island  continued  harassed  by  aiarming 
reports  of  burnings  and  insurrections  of 
the  slaves  up  to  the  16th  of  the  month. 
They,  all  proved  groundless,  and  are  un- 
derstood  to  have  been  Invented  for  tha 
sole  purpose  of  alarming  the  governments 
On  the  morning  of  the  16tii,  the  mer- 
chants shut  up  their  sliope,  and  refused 
to  transact  any  business,  until  theOrder 
was  suspended.  On  the  17th,  the  keeper 
of  the  prison  reported  that  he  had  only 
two  days  provisions  on  hand.  The  slavefe 
found  themselves  unable  to  purchase  pro- 
visions, and  a  rebellion  was  expected.* 
The  Governor  eummoned  a  Council,  at 
which  it  was  resolved,  to  dispatch  a  ves- 
sel to  Martinique  for  the  purchase  of 
400/.  of  provisions.  The  Governor  of 
that  island  refused  lo  saactioa  the  traao- 
port  ^  any  provisions,  on  the  plea,  that 
certain  nm-away  slaves  had  been  har- 
boured in  St.  Luda — an  allegation  ap- 
parently groundless.  The  merchants,  the 
medical  and  legal  practitioners  seised  this 
moment  of  alarm,  to  harass  the  Gover- 
nor with  fresh  remonstrances  against  the 
heavy  taxation  of  the  island.  Towards 
evening,  the  Admiral  on  the  Barbadoes 
station,  alarmed  by  the  report  of  a  slave- 
insurrection,  appeared  off  the  island  with 
two  frigates,  but  immediately  set  sail,  on 
learning  that  it  was  a  false  alarm.  Next 
day  an  unusual  anxiety  to  dispatch  ashwp, 
the  Jane,  to  Martinique,  was  displayed ; 
and  the  Governor,  fearing  that  the  olject 
might  be  to  dissuade  the  merchants  of 
Martinique  firom  f^tmishing  provisions, 
laid  an  embargo  on  all  the  vessels  in 

•  Tlist  rach  s  rettilt  was  actusDy  contennlst. 
«d  by  the  plantcn,  appssn  Ann  Bobart  Hsii. 
nay's  letter,  sdacd  on  boanl  Ibe  Janr.  "  All 
the  slaves  have  been  shut  up  since  you  left  tUi, 
and  M  tranquiimy  may  rtlgD  but  a  short  ttaoe. 
while  Qaasby  gats  bungry.  I  •?•  nfJliSti^l 
we  should  not  be  prepared  with  «dcteiclbles|» 
and  1  wish  you  would  see  the  price  of  a  pair  of 
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MmOkl^  J^i$ier, 


A  f9miknmt\m  wis  at  llw  i 
tinM  iMoed,  dtUring  the 
tst^Bttd-  iaiv  by  tto  iffntiiiitt  t^  widk* 
hoU  lapfilM  iitofti*  At  Bifh^  ft  bMt 
helinging'  to   tiM  Jsm,    •ttqeptcd  tit 


fc  toflniiHtl  pOTMDfloii 
to  thdr  otTwpnn^tonti  ia 
Biartte^n,  v«fe«  iMidd  «B  kisri.  TlMir 
iMor  WM,  Huit  die  iidiabtanMe  had  re. 
■e^p«d  tm  stwre  "(he  <3ufUrmneat  into  a 
etMpBHBiM'ett  the  asfa^  ef  the  Order  I 
aad,  in  all  •f  tkttn,  the  BMichanU  of 
Mhvttia^iie  wciv  exberted  not  to  deal 
wM  theOovemmaMl  anvwy,  and  ta  oh* 
strMtnnd4etaln  hhn  by  every  meana  in 
Iheir  pomwL  On  «ie  SSd,  the  Geremor 
agreed  «a  defer  the  payiient  mi  the 
laMB  e«nplained  afainet  until  the  4nee^ 
inf  of  tho  Artry  Cmnea  of  the  IiUad, 
whteh  trai  mmioned  en  theMNh;  and 
the  ttevchanto  re^ofened  their  etares  at 
thteamf  time<  Next  day,  the  Goremor 
anieeled  Mk  Stephen  WOHaaM,  a  prin- 
ctpal  nMrehairt,  ifeMre.  Veinm  and 
HaeMc,  eeeond  etawa  mercharta,  tmA  Mr* 
Walkei;^  >  ^'^^'^  ^  &  oonmMnial  houae, 
wMi  a  Tievr  to  their  beinf  -proceeded 
agahaM  necovdinf  to  hMr>  fhr  cenepiifay 
agafaiat  Qovemaient. — Lord  GediBriohy 
In  his  deepatoh  to  tiM  neir  Oovemer  of 
m,  Lveia,  spproree  of  Colonel  Boaon'e 
penoMdinfa  In  tiM  queation  of  tanntfen, 
rifht  ie  apparently  on  the  tide  of  the  eo^ 
lenists;  but  their  attcnpt  to  erode  an 
actof  jnatieeto  the  ooloared  peanntry, 
by  a  line  of  oonAact  trhioh  rendered 
their  mm  opii^en,  in* 
Rranson  and  Jafitjone  n 
ae  can  irell  he  oouetited.  Hm 
dOit   of   the   French   Gofomor   in 


TftnriBjj>«.Jn  this  Colony,  as  wo 
haape  staled  abore,  the  Order  in  Connett 

wns^  aaar  a  OMdest  opposition,  snbmictad 
1%  nnd  a  pelitten  Int  eeoM  BodiAeathm  of 
ilB  pnsvtsiona  tmnstoitted  to  Gofern. 
nwnt.  On  the  SOth  of  Deoember,  Mr. 
Minymi^  M.  P.,  tnninatted  a  petition 
ftom  tlM  oolonisli  i»r  an  electiTe  Ie- 
gWatnrck  To  this  petition,  the  Seore. 
tsry  <bo  the  Colonies  94iw*»  in  his  de. 
spettehsBof  the  Uth  and9Mi  of  Jannary. 
Ho  «dmifts  the  disadT«ntafSs  labouNd 
onAer  by  the  island  in  oonse^nenoe  of  the 
tdMsbetef  iflipoeedby  the  eseontive;  bnt 
jnatiiee  Ibe  lefasal  of  a  constkntion,  on 
thie  goaand  of  so  IsTfe  o  portion  of  the 
papBfalntiQn-  being  in  a  atate  of  slavery. 
This  is  jnst.  The  hooM  Gorerament, 
by  fining, the  solonists  a  House  of  As« 

bly,  wsnld  noahen  its  pewsr  of  i»« 
in  belialf  of  the  slare.     As 

I  OS  «U  she.  inhabitants  of  TriaidaA 
are  cqnal  beJaseth^  iaw>  thcy-wiU.hnvo 


an  nndsninbit  elaim  to  n  constitntian* 
To  i^focnro  it,  they  have  only  to  easao* 
dpnte  their  sUres.  As  thoy  love  dbeep 
GoiiffiiBieni,  let  thea»  instantly  <onu 
piste  this  net  of  / 

ooKnirsKT  or  xubofe. 
Pbakct  nyoid  be,  if  her  nileca  pleaied, 
the  head  ot  the  £aropean  constiitvtioaal. 
istst  as  Biisrisj  Austria, and  Pi  lanis^  sin 
of  the  legitiaatea.  These  ^bree  powcn, 
ensh  with  m  difljerint  Ibim  of  foicm* 
mens,  each  with  a -difinent  state  religieo, 
yet  all  alike  dyrins,  look  ftmn  their 
eaetun  locality,  wiUi  hatred  and  i&s- 
tmsty  on  erery  land  where  popular  prin. 
ciples  of  government  areassa:ted.  Unit, 
ed  aoMng  thsmselfos^  ^ey  h»re  ddayid 
tiM  oettlement  of  the  question  between 
Belfiiai  and  Holland,  in  hopes  that  the 
chapter  of  accidents  might  torn  ap  some- 
tUng  in  £i¥ovof  legitimary.  The  lewd 
lands  at  ths  month  of  the  Rhine  si4 
Scheldt,  are  sliU  kept  by  this  nnwoitSy 
policy  in  a  lenrer.fret  -of  anziety..^That 
repo  of  eand,  the  German  coalftdenqr, 
seems  likely  to  be  blown  apart.  The 
whole  conntry  is  at  present  in  a  state  of 
high  eiritemsnt  re^wcth&g  the  Liberty 
of  the  Vnm,  Italy  is  unsettled.  The 
Pope  stands  between  Fiance  ond  Austria, 
Hke  Captain  Macheath  between  hif  two 
wires,.— 

**  How  bsppr  could  1  be  with  cither, 
'Wsre  t*od>er  dear  chwmcr  away  !** 

TIm  only  conntriss,  where  internal  his. 
tory  has  of  late  preasnted  any  very  mark- 
ed  ftatnrs,  are  France  and  RwMia. 

Fkakcc— .The  choleim  has  broken 
oat  in  Paris,  with  a  Tiolence  tliat  makes 
onr  Tisitation  look  triiing  in  compari- 
ssn.  Up  to  the  Uth  of  April,  there  had 
been  6,149  reported  caees  in  Paris  alone, 
of  which  3,S»  had  proved  fiital.  The 
oAcial  reports,  iMiwever,  giro  no  ade« 
fnate  notion  of  the  real  riolence  of  the 
diaeaee.  Tho  higliest  dassoi  have  beo 
attacked  ae  well  ae  the  poor.  Peen  of 
France,  Depnties,  indges,  foreign  Ambm- 
■idor%  have  alike  iallen  its  vietims. 
The  Preeident  of  the  Gonndl  has  been 
attaoksd,  bnt  is  expooted  to  reoorer.  The 
<Aolera  may  be  considered  as  extending 
throngh  France,  from  Troyes  in  Cham- 
pagne to  Rouen,  from  Chatean-Thierrr 
to  Evreaiuc,  and  ttmm  Campions  to  Or. 
leans.  It  is  aloo  stated  to  have  atade  its 
appearance  near  Lille,  l^e  Faonltyof 
Medicine  in  France  seems  as  ignorant  of 
any  manner  of  dealing  with  tlUs  baffling 
diMaae,  as  onr  own  physicians. — ^Tbe 
progress  of  the  peedlenoe  has  not  nbated 
the  violence  of  party^eptrit ;  but  it  has 
thteued  the  attendance  v^on  the  Chasi. 
ber  of  Deputies  raost^  ma|erially.     The 
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dppoaktdtt  ftf'tte  MhMtm  iMlgttiidiet  of 

oo«nr;  libi  tte  U^i«Uahr«  Md  Miaitttif^ 

ifAUf^  fuunltotts  tfFe  dbctetrgivd  In  tk^ 

MHtdovcnSymimiMri  ThebnigfBlitaiiwt 

Mt,  «p  t»  the  tiairtff  oiir  laflnt  inteill. 

gCMe,  been  thonrnfUy  AiKQHed;  aadyftr 

Hm  nme  i««Mm,  fhai  we  deftr  tbehiitoiy 

•f  Mr  ep«m  taandal  mttmvaft$,  liU  the 

dMe  of  the  SeaikMi,  we  adeft  m  liMflflr 

pItt  Wlfli  the  Ftttich.    A  new  eern  lanr 

wM  deflbitfTfdy  v«ted  hi  the  Chamhen 

•fDepttOcs  oik  6ie91si  of  Match.     Prom 

the  lit  July,  l^SS,  eora  of  all  co«ii«ie» 

if  fD  he  inri^ccted  to  the  dvties  ;  hut  theto 

tefiet  Tary  to  each  of  the  «Mir  dietHete 

erPiwiee.     A  tarphiir  duty  is  tepdeed 

ea  eoAi  titrpoiUBd  m  rmM^IH  hotiotta*    A 

001)  iiitrodaoed  for  the  pvrpose  of  ve^ 

todnf  the  enonttonft  hoantieB  on  Ptaiieh 

Ptaheriefl  has  been  ttraeh  ttutilaied  dur.* 

iof  its  j^rofran  tiirongh  Ae  Chamber,  at 

the  tnatanee  of  -the    Depvtiee  in*  the 

laarttime  towns.    On  the  13tii  of  AffrH, 

the  Chamber  was  miable  to  proceed  to 

basltteai,  a  soffideiit  number  of  mem. 

bm  not  havhif   assembled.      On    tiie 

t5th  it  was  adjourned  mne  di9.     A  se- 

ilsas  d!stm%ance  (M^eurred  dnrinf  the' 

Chndrat  tt  Gienobte.     Some  meslcers 

the    MieSls  in  dtaracten   in*>' 

to  ridinde  the  SOnistry.     Th« 

aagiattatee,  ^rich  tmdue  precipttation, 

called  in  the  military,  on  the  reftisal 

•f  the  reraUen  to  disperse,  and  several 

livva  were  last.    The  imligniHon  of  the 

iahabttaats  was  raised  to  such  a  pitch,  that 

the  seWen  wek«  withdrawn  ftom  the 

««rn.    On  the  33d  of  Mardh^  an  order  of 

the  day  ftwh  Manhril  fioalt  appearsd  hi 

the1lfonitMr,AsMikinftheseidkta.  This 

WM  artoat  wanton  and  graCulioaa  in^ 

salt     The  disCnibaace  was  caaaed  by 

te  hUfoductton  •f  the  military,  and 

cuM  the  moment  they  withdrew.    An 

attempt  has  been  made  to  link  tMs  af. 

fldrwtth  soaM  alleged  plot  between  the 

Ctefisei  and  Rep^ibUeans,  but  wtthont 


piaetlisa  mnst  be^renoltiaify  mm  t»  their- 


1>oift  Fhfllfppe  rite  on  a  tn^ 
taring  fhrone,  bat  he  has  oiily  to  thaah 
Uhself  and  his  a^Nlsers  fbr  this.  The 
pleife  win  not  be  satisfied  until  the  ba- 
*«f  <he  representation  be  extended,  nor 
ht  ^ey.  A  ^humber,  as  at  present 
~  is  tn  no  hairy  to  effBOt  the 
fftmns.  It  is  in  Tahi  ft^  a 
t  who  is  neither  a  great  soldiery 
I  of  a  hereditary  title  to  the 
,  to  dream  of  treading  in  the  fiM*- 
lieps  of  Napokon  or  Charles.  He  must 
Hmrhfrnseif  Into  the  arms  of  the  na« 
thm;  there  he  wffl  he  saA,  and  them 
abae.  Tfo  donht,  the  Cbrtist  <a««tott  i* 
m  wortr,  but  the  nation  Aus  reconciled 
iil  united,  fhefi'tefiNttoosmachhiations 
iccasetbbe'ofanyaimil.  The 
of  their  tooendiary 


ft«rMiA.«i^The 

bewy  fcr  the 
This  uuibmiaatecotrntfy  has  hsen  ds« 
priired  of  htr  eaaatitntion^  and  hsooq^ 
nu«d  with  Rasfeia.  Of  the  uimsa,  hy- 
wMch  this  rank  vMatton  of  all  intoma^ 
tional  lawisdNaeed^theiDllewhiffarath^ 
most  iaf>or«aat*pnnriiioas9  Art..  K  Tha 
ktngdam  of  Poland  «s  ^  eoar  rsMiaitid 
to  the  Rusrian  empire.  (Frnphelto  an* 
blaspheHous.)  Art.  M.  Our  anny  In 
the  empira,  and  in  tlw  kingdsm,  shalfr 
compose  one  in  oemason,  wtthont  db^ 
tin«tioa  of  Russian  er  Polish 
(Vain  atteaqit;  the  Polish  iptoii 
anhnats  the  Russian^  hot  ^annat  ba«n.. 
tinguishod  by  the  pressure  of  his  daU 
This  is  seekteg  to  cheth  acontahi 
disorder^  by  suwaimdiii|  the  pa*' 
tient  with  a  dense  49uwd  of  hmAthy  soh» 
jeets.)  Art.  35.  The  g^enwrof  Roland 
has  the  power  of  suspending  every  de^ 
termination  of  the  sdiniHistiatlfe  coun* 
cil,  that  he  fcm  may  be  displeasiivu* 
bead  quarters.  Art.  M.  The  nnaalnai> 
tlonof  all  AtnctionHies  is  vested  in  4ha 
Bmperor.  (Thesotwo  proiisisssi  ipsah 
fyr  Ihemselfes;)  The  autocrat  has  ga^ 
the  Poles  muzsled  and  tied  up,  and  thinka 
he  may  now  go  to  bed.  Thwr  let  hia 
slumbef^  till  a  storm  eomeo  rattling  aw 
the  Caspian^  to  awake  him. 

KXMXTnrmtfn  or  xuEmwoA, 
Tnis  is  little  of  importance  in  the 
laat  arrivals  ftom  the  United  States  er 
Mexioe.  The  South  AsMrioan  aipttb^ 
lies  shift  and  change  with  ansh  lapla 
dity,  ti«t  it  is  dangerous  to  pradiiaie- 
asy  thing  eonoenilnf  them* 

BmA2iL. — Amonf  the  many  insfsaesa 
wherein  the  commercial  Inteeesti  of  Oiaat 
Britain  have  been  either  saerUtoedor  na^ 
glMXed,  owing  to  these  hrteresta  haidnf  n» 
just,  ftdr,  and  legitimate  iniluenos  in  the 
lepreseiitation  of  the  country,  thssa  isy 
perhaps,  none  mors  striking  than  thalad 
the  prpsent  state  of  theheavy  comasersUil 
<daims  wl^h  our  mnchanto  have  upani 
BrasR,  and  which,  al«houghripeatedl|naiid 
powerAilly  urged  on  the  attention  of  the 
Canning  and  TTfllinfltsn  nllmliiisliialinns, 
remato  yet  unrednssed  and'nnoampeusaj 
ted.  As  a  riiortnarrative  of  thereto  of  this 
transaction,  by  which  neaiiy  half*  mihi 
Hon  of  British  propeity  has  been  wiliui 
held  from  ks  rightftd  owners  fm  upnaidi 
of  INe  yean,  may  lulereet  eeltaln  of  mm 
leadew,  and  may  shewthem  the  ahsofaita 
necestf  ty  theite  is  fst  soeh  a  rsdmsL  inr 
IWltament  being  abtahied  aa  wiU  Aibrd 
to  the  coamicrce  of  this  oountrr  a  greater 
atwntlon  to  its  growing  toteiesiB,  we 
Sttl^oin  the  IWlowihg  slmfla^rthtanKnU 
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MonOily  Register, 


..^In  ccRMc<itieiiM  of  th^  Wftr  whloii  iMtkc 
oat  in  tlve  year  1886  between  tlie  Umttd 
P^t^^ihoeir  of  Buenof  Ayne  and .  Braili, 
the  port  of  Buenof  Ajres  wns  decUmd 
by  the  latter  power  to  be  under  a  Btrfd 
blockade ;  notification  of  whkb  was  pub- 
Hriied  in  the  London  Gazette  on  the  96th 
Vebruary  of  thait  year.     For  some  oond- 
derable  thne,  howerer,  after  thte  block* 
ade  was  declared,  It  was  maintained  in 
6iemo8t  inefficient  manner ;  so  much  so, 
that  TCMels  of  all  nations  arrired  and 
saOed  from  the  port  of  Bacnos  Ayres 
without  any  obstruction;  and,  Indeed, 
the  Admiral    (Lobo)  in    command  of 
the  Brazilian  bloekadinf  squadron  was 
compelled,    more  than    once,   to    seek 
reiufe    in   Monte  Video,  then  in  pos- 
sessi<m  of  the  Emperor  of  BrasiL-lAt 
the  period  this  blockade  was  declared, 
a  very  extensiye  trade  was  canyinf:  on 
between  Great    Britain  and  the   River 
Plate;  and  as  it  was  known  that  the 
~te   Bni7ilian   Admiral 
all  vessels  before  ma- 
!,   this,   coupled  with 
manner  in  which  the 
I  enforced,  induced  the 
1%  in  British  ports  for 
Poce«d  on  their  respect- 
isters  being  instructed, 
8  in  force  on  their  ar- 
PUte,  (for  it  had  been 
y  the  gallantry  of  the 
[)€longing    to    Buenos 
nanded    by    Admiral 
d  to  Monte  Video,  and 
itil  the  blockade  should 
:gl^  their  cargoes  as  their 
insider  most  advisable, 
wevcr,  that  these  ves- 
re  adequate  force  had 
the  Brazilian  Govern, 
he  blockade,  and  they 
spectively  approached, 
blockading  squadron, 
de  Emperor*8  express 
every  vessel    should 
,)  and  sent  either  to 
io  de  Janeiro,  where 
emned  by  the  Courts 
of  Admiralty ;  not  for  any  attempt,  or 
even  alleged  attempt,  to  break  the  block- 
ade, but  on  the  above  ground,  that  they 
had  sailed  from  Great  Britain   in   the 
knowledge  of  it.     These  sentences  were 
afterwards,  in  the  great  majority  of  in. 
stances,  declared  illegal,  and  reversed  by 
the  Brazilian  Court  of  Repeal ;   but,  in 
the  meantime,  some  of  the  vessels  and 
their  onrgoes  had  been  sold,  under  the 
first  sentence,  and  those  that  were  after, 
wards  restore  were  all,  more  or  less, 
plundered    and    destroyed. — These    ar. 
bitrary   proceedings,   as    may    be   con. 
oeived,   caused  no    small    distress    and 


nda  to  the  mesdluits  .intOTMted  in  fiie 
trade  lo  the  River  Plate,  who  4alled 
Wildly  on  the  British  Govammeot  It 
pmeuvs  them  the  restoration  ef  tfatir  pso. 
party,  or  ample  compensation  fi  and,  at 
last,  in  the  month  of  May,  1820,  a  me. 
Moraiwinm  or  treaty  was  «onchided  be* 
twoen  Lord  Ponsonby,  his  Majesty^saai* 
baoador  at  Rio  de  Jsaneiro^  and.  the  Bss* 
zillan  Govenunent,  by  which  saqdi 
sompensation  was  stipnhited  for  the  pra. 
pcrty  so  mostly  captuved  and  ^^ 
itivyod,  and  a  commiasion  namei  to 
ffwamine  into  and  settle  each  ciaim  ae- 
eofding  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty-.^ 
It  soon  became  evidant^  however^  that 
the  BrasiUan  Gevenunent  had  no  retl 
intention  to  settle  the  British  claims,  and 
recent  instructions  were  given  to  the 
Commissioners  to  protract,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  the  settlement  of 
any  one  claim ;  and  so  successful  have 
been  the  means  employed,  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  up  to  this  moment  not  one  claim 
has  been  settled,  nor  ono  farthing  has 
been  received  by  any  British  subject  #w 
the  property  of  which  he  was  so  illefiallv 
deprived  so  far  back  as  the  years  16268sd 
1827. — ^Very  different  waa  therourse  pur- 
sued by  the  Governments  of  France  and 
America,  whose  subjects  w«re  placed  in 
precisely  similar  drcumstances  as  the 
British.  They  immediately  sent  powerfhl 
squadrons  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  in- 
stmctions  to  demand  compensation  fbr 
(he  captured  pr<q>erty,  or  to  make  repri- 
sals ;  the  consequence  was,  that  treaties 
were  made  in  Augnat,  1828,  fixing  the 
rate  of  compensation  and  mode  of  pay- 
ment ;  and,  in  fact,  the  subjects  of  France 
and  America  have  long  since  received 
full  compensation  for  their  property,  while 
the  losses  of  British  subjects  remain  at 
this  moment  ^uncompensated  and  unre- 
dressed.— On  the  accession  of  the  present 
Ministry  to  power,  numerous  and  energe- 
tic remonstrances  were  addressed  to  them 
both  by  the  claimants  in'  this  country 
and  their  agents  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  stat. 
ing  the  long.continued  and  sucoessfdl 
system  of  delay  that  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Brazilian  Government  thnnigfa 
their  Commissioners ;  and  that  they  had 
no  hope  whatever  of  ever  receiving  any 
compensation  for  their  property,  unless 
such  measures  were  resorted  to  as  had 
proaired,  for  the  subjects  of  France  and 
America,  such  prompt  redress  for  the 
losses  they  had  sustained.  The  sub- 
ject has  also  been  repeatedly  brought 
under  the  notice  of  Parliament,  '\ff  the 
member  for  Glasgow  and  otheni;  and, 
accordingly,  it  is  understood  that  the 
British  Government  transmitted,  hy  the 
Magictenne  frigate,  which  arrived  at 
Rio  on  the  26th  December  last,  instruo- 
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tioDS  to  Mr.  Aston,  H.  M.  Charge  d*. 
AfiuBM  tk«re^  to  laAke  repcittU  with 
tlieHiir»l  force  on  thealBtiMi,  wkioh  m 
•BplirsnficieRt  for  the  patpote,  unlea 
ih«  MtUement  of  tlM  British  olaima  was 
iauneiUatelypBaoeecM  within  terms  of 
the  tnaly  in  hsmg  mgo  oonoladad  by  Lord 
PsnSDii¥7.«.~In  th^  state  thequesttoanow 
nsts;  awl  tfia- chief  dif&nilty  that  pre- 
ssaia  itself  is  the  moJe  of  paymaat,  as  the 
Bmntian  Ooremment,  seeing  ttouk  the 
Ftrsmptoiy  denaaads  of  the  British  Go. 
fwnment,  that  the  settlement  eeald  not 
be  mnch  longer  delayed^  applied  to  the 
legislntiTe  aasembUes  daring  their  last 
sittnkgfor  means  to  he  pU^  at  their 
diipoml  to  disdiarge  them,  and  which 
was,  after  many  atormy  debates,  granted, 


by  empowering  the  Govemment  to  bor- 
rew  a  oerfealn  amonnt  at  the  same  rate 
Amt  which  the  last  loan  \f  aa  contracted-^ 
y\%%  6i^,.  while  the  stock  is  now  only 
wevth  45,  and  likely  to  go  still  Ipvt^r 
flhOttld.8ush  an  additional  .sum  as  bqtM^e^n 
400,009/.  and  500,000/.,  the  estim^d 
amennt  of  the  British  claims,  be  also 
thrown  into  the  mirket.->4t  may  hf 
worthy  of  remark,  that  in  several  cases 
where  these  captures  were  brought  under 
the  reyiew  of  our  courts  of  law,  in 
aetions  against  the  underwriters,  and 
where  the  sentence  of  condemnation  was 
pleaded  in  defence,  it  was  held  out  to 
be  tenable,  as  the  principle  on  which 
those  acts  of  condemnation  was  founded 
was  wholly  illegal. 


STATE  OP  COMMERCE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 
April,  1832. 


7^ HE  two  causes  which  we  mentioned  in 
our  last  report,  as  mainly  operating  to 
restrict  commercial  activity,  namely,  the 
Cholera,  and  the  uncertainty  tliat  pre- 
Tailed  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
still  continue  to  produce  a  very  unfa- 
Tonrable  eSect.  Not  only  is  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country  considerably  injured 
by  the  cholera,  which  has  led  to  the  esta* 
hlishment  of  quarantine  against  British 
•Ups  in  other  countries,  but  the  home 
trade  is  also  depressed  by  the  same  cause, 
added  to  the  political  disquietude  which 
prevail8.*..That  the  uneasiness  and  want 
of  confidence  which  prevail  in  the  com- 
mercial world  are,  in  a  great  degree,  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  cause  here  assigned,  is  ren- 
dered highly  probable,  not  to  say  certain, 
by  the  £M:t,  that  there  is  no  other  ade- 
quate  cause  (except  the  cholera)  for  the 
^utrust  that  unquestionably  exists.  There 
is  no  want  of  money  in  the  market,  but 
only  a  want  of  employment  for  it.  The 
revenue  is  in  a  satisfactory  state,  and  the 
funds  are  steady.  The  character  of  the 
circulation  is  perfectly  healthy  ;  and  the 
exchanges  with  foreign  countries  are 
^h.     The  home  market  is  not  glutted 


with  manufactured  goods,  but  notorious- 
ly  and   very   much   the    reverse.     Yet 
gloom  and  anxiety  prevail ;  speculation 
is  at  an  end ;  the  retail  dealer  buys  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  goods  that 
will  suffice  for  his  trade ;  and  the  matiu- 
facturer  keeps  hu  stock  as  low  as  he  con. 
veniently  can.     The  import  trade  is  ne- 
cessarily affected  by  this  state  of  things, 
and  most  articles  of  foreign  produce  are 
depressed.    The  universal  opinion  of  per- 
sous  in  trade  is,  that  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  would  restore  confidence  and 
activity ;  and  the  very  existence  of  tliis 
universal  opinion  proves,  that  the  sus- 
pense  as  to  that  measure  is  a  principal 
cause  of  the  present  stagnation. — ^There 
is    no  ground   for 
the  commercial  co 
try.     A  parliament 
lished,  shews  the  a 
trade  of  Great  Bri 
the  years  1830  and 
from  official  docun 
for  the  years  1828 
will  be  very  satisfa 
tain,  though  less  8< 


TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  WITH  FOREIGN  PARTf. 


iVanwid. 
«« Jan.  6th. 

Ekports  of  British  and  Irish  Pro. 
duceaod  Manufsctures  fhmi  Grett 
^BrttoJn. 

Exports  of  Foreign  and 
Cdonlat  Produce  fh>nt 
Great  Britain. 

Imporu  Into  OtewI  Bri. 
tain. 

1829 
1830 
18SI 
1832 

Official  Value. 

£ 

6^,029,150 
56,465,72.3 
60,402,037 
60,«J>0,123 

Declared  Vahie. 

£ 
36,152,708 
95,212,873 
37,691,302 
36,652,094 

Official  Vahie. 
£ 

9,928,654 
10,606,440 

8,555,786 
10,729,943 

Official  ValM 

£ 
43,536,187 
42,311^9 
44,816^397 
48,l(a,661 
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THADI  OP  T1tl!rLA!n>  WITH   POTtMCW  PARTfT. 


IMrt'cM. 

IbiMto  6f  ttW*  «II4  Mill  Pk«AM« 

touts  of  FqraigsanA 

Imports  inCDliHandl 

1899 
MSO 
1931 

j8 
766,994 
74W1» 
«48»S89 
693,810 

661,377 

617yU^ 

699,999 
619,963 

QSoWVate.  . 
£ 
17,890 
16,962 
14,661 
1V?9 

1,681^668 
1,439,844 

Tlke»k>Te  table  will  lufice  to  show 
tbftt  tke  fooeifa  trade  of  thU  country  la 
aUady  and  improring;  and  though  U 
may  afflict  Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  to 
aee  the  growing  disproportion  between 
the  official  and  declared  valoe  of  the  ex- 
porta,  yet,  if  he  will  look  at  the  constantly 
increadug  amount  of  imports  which 
they  purchase  for  ua  in  return,  and  at 
the  increasing  tonnage  of  our  shipping, 
as  displayed  in  the  table  we  publishol 
last  BMmth,  he  may  take  comfort,  awl 
diimias  his  crotchets. 

Abstract  of  the  Ket  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  Tears  andQdar- 
ters  ended  on  the  6th  of  April,  1831,  and  the  6th  of  April,  1832,  diewing  Ae  ih. 
crease  or  decrease  on  each  head  thereof. 


The  revenue  far  the  quarter  ending 
the  6th  of  April  1832  is  very  satisfactory, 
and  might  seem  to  disprove  the  aflsertioas 
we  have  made  respecting  the  dulne^  of 
trade.  Unhappily,  however,  those  stated 
ments  are  unirerndly  felt  to  be  tme; 
but  the  state  of  the  revenue  encourages 
the  hope  that  trade  would  beconie  brisk 
and  prosperous  if  the  Reform  Bill  were 
passed,  and  if  the  cholera  should  not 
extend  to  the  mannfacturing  districts. 


Cnstomn 

Yssnsi^MApcUfii. 

InciMie. 

^ 

18S1. 

1832. 

£ 

16,638,426 

16,069>613 

6,666,ft7i 

1,869,011 

4,964,926 

629,360 

£ 

16,084,297 

14,608,489 

6,667,996 

4^968,412 
413,782 

£ 

"2,129 
40,996 
24,387 

1,4«M^18 

Kmff^ 

Stamps 

Post  Office 

Taxes 

Total •... 

46,116,009 
Deduct 

43,966,630 

76,698 

76,«B 

Decreate  on  the  Year... 

mififvR§^^9 

Customs 

u_ 

0«3«M. 

1831. 

1832. 

£ 

3,713,386 

2,362,607 

1,687,043 

339,000 

326,623 

92,769 

£ 

3,460,878 

2,634,220 

1,663,828 

348,000 

449,693 

97,169 

£ 

27i,616 
66,786 

9000 
124,070 

4400 

£ 
262,608 

Excise. 

Stamps 

Post  Office 

Taxes 

Miscellaneous 

Total... 

8,420,328 
Deduct 

8,643,688 
Decrease 

476,868 
252,608 

262,508 

Increase  on 

the  Quarter 

223,360 
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The  dhflriwiry  on  tbe^ttWy  miiA  5th 
April,  IIKIS,  comipared  with  ihe  prerioui 
jmty  m  atMftat  watkr^  MOMmtci  for  bf 
Um  rcfMl  of  the  taaiM  on  heer,  c»b^ 
pdatail  goods,  nmdteii  hides,  and  cider  ; 
MMJ  tho.  inrweii  of.  aaa,afl0^.ia  th* 
f— I  to  jvm  mmttd,  dMWB-the  covaAr^  to 
ke^e  been,  ok  tke  whole,  in  a  ^roeperoos 
•tile.  Tite  aecreaee  in  the  cuetont  da. 
On  ftr  the  qvarter  is,  no  dttnht,  to  be 
ascribe*  laaAMAj  to  the  obeCraotion  of 
ftt^gtk  tnuto  Vj  the  cholera,  eepeeiaUy 
atthepofftof  I'OBdeB.  Theloaaoftho 
seal  d«tiee,  which,  if  continaed,  would 
hate  produced  80,OOOA  to  die  quarter ;  a 
AflR-rmce  of  18,212/.  in  the  com  duties, 
as  compared  with  the  cormfwndinf 
quarter  of  last  year ;  and  an  exceas  A 
70,0001.  tn  the  payments  of  sngar  draw- 
backs  this  quarter,  would  shew  the  real 
decline  in  the  customs  to  be  not  262,219/., 
bot  only  84,007/. 

The  PoREioK  Trabe  of  the  country 
M,  ae  we  have  said,  very  injuriously  af- 
fected  by  the  cholera,  fn  some  of  the 
eountries  of  Europe,  as  in  Spain  and 
Pmiugal^  the  quarantine  is  so  long,  and 
is  attended  with  such  rexatioas  dream. 
•luosB,  that  it  has  put  an  abnoet  total 
Hop  to  exportation.  Not  only  is  there 
ft  Weary  expense  incurred  by  the  deten- 
tiok  of  the  ressels,  with  the  trouble  and 
risk  of  discharginf  the  cargoes  at  the 
quarantine^  olatleas ;  hot  the  manufisc- 
tvers  feel  that  their  goods  may  probably 
be  delayed  till  the  season  proper  for  tiiear 
^  past ;  in  which  case  they  would  hare 
to  lie  orer  ibr  twelre  months,  w4th  aU 
■Mst  a  eevtalaty  that  a  change  of  fiMhIon 
hi  patUina  and  coloun  would  by  that 
ttme  render  them  unsaleable.  hkFrtmcey 
<'whig  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  cholera 
in  Paris,  with  a  degree  of  Airy  aHogether 
VBparaUeled  in  any  other  part  of  Bu- 
>^  qiiarantine  has  been  aboHshed  a» 
^"Ness ;  and  if  oMier  goferuments  would 
W  conrineed  by  the  proof  bow  aflorded 
(hi  adffitiM  to  the  experience  of  all 
«•  other  cmmtriee  where  it  has  ap» 
FMed^)  that  quarantine  can  no  more 
tteiude  thb  epidemic,  Aum  it  can  iet- 
^  Ae  circulation  of  the  atmosphere 
Hssl^  thwe  would  be  a  general  aban- 
^Mment  of  these  ii^jurious  restrictions. 
1%e  quaftmtine  in  Holland  is  still  ab. 
nidly  long ;  but  at  Hamburgh,  and  in 
Ihe  ports  of  the  Baltic,  it  is  merely  nb* 
■■iaaL  In  the  Italian  States  the  term 
vuiss,  but  it  is  not  immoderate. 

The  unsettled  stote  of  the  question  of 
Belgian  ImiepaitteBce,  owing  to  the  re. 
^mX  of  ^e  King  of  the  Netherlands  to 
HMe  tt>  the  treaty,  and  the  warlike  pi^ 
FtvilionB  making,  both  in  HolUnd  and 
Belgium,  seriously  alBtects  the  trade  to 
the  brgest  European  niarkets  for  British 


manufiKtures.  The  agreement  of  Eng. 
land  and  France,  and  it  is  understeod 
afay  of  Austria  and  Pi  umia.  Id  ^»  twtty 
of  Belgian  Independence;  toget^.wilh 
thajMiicaUo  aasuMmcM  of  Busaia,  aduiK 
tojUamhntiittkLdQubt  th»t  jmsA  waU 
bt  mainiaingd ;  bsA  erwMhat  little  ^ubt 
is  sufident  to  represa  commercml  aeti* 
¥ify,  and  the  markelaof  Germoair,  AdU 
giimj  and  HoUaady  aaey  in  cinaaqnencey 
leesifhig  much  lesl  thattihe  ueual  supply 
of  BcMih  goods.  The  exportaAkm  10 
JtussMwiUba  afieeted  in  sobm  dsgase, 
by  the  recent  angmeataiiou  of  custom 
duties  in  that  country.  The  trade  to 
Ittdp,  the  Gtm*  ItkmdMy  and  tiie  i:,^. 
vanty  is,  on  the  wiiole,  steady  and  good. 

The  market  of  the  Uniied  SUOes,  as 
mentioned  in  our  last,  has  been'  on¥. 
stodrod  with  Britirii  goods,  aM  the  re. 
action  is  now  ftlt  rery  nnpleaaattflyf 
accounts  are  receired  of  fhihtres  and  dls- 
tress  in  that  country,  of  the  seavdty  of 
money,  and  a  great  ftU  in  ^le  price  of 
goo&  It  is  ^fficnlt  to  obtain  returtis 
from  the  States ;  whidi  is  not  td  b«  won- 
dered  at,  as  our  ports  are  how  closed 
against  foreign  giain  and  flour  hy  tk/& 
highdnties.  28^^500  barrels  of  American 
flcmr  are  in  bond  at  Lirerpool,  and  there 
is  no  prospect  of  its  being  liberated  for 
many  montlis.  Tlie  system  of  our  Com 
Laws  makes  the  trade  a  complete  lottery, 
and  it  cannot  but  disgust  ths  Americans, 
and  indispose  them  to  modify  their  tariff,, 
besides  necesaarily  and  directly  operatinf 
to  limit  the  commerce  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  trade  to  Briii$h  America  haa 
lately  been  prosperous  and  increasing. 
The  population  of  these  colonies  is  rapidly 
augmenting,  no  less  than  60,000  emi- 
grants  baring  gone  out  last  year ;  and 
as  the  emigrants  soon  obtain  a  comfort, 
able  Bubsk^enee,  the  denumd  for  British 
manufoctures   mnst    be   gradually  ex. 


JVMco,  Bnunly  and  Bueihot  Ayrety 
are  orerstooked  with  British  manufoc 
tures ;  and  this  cause,  combined  with  the 
unsetUed  state  of  the  goremments  and 
the  insecurity  of  property,  renders  it  im. 
expeiUent  to  send  goods  to  these  markets. 

The  riew  above  giren  of  the  generally 
unfoTOurable  state  of  the  foreign  markets 
necessarily  limits  our  exports,  and  op. 
presses  tiie  great  branches  of  manufoctur. 
ing^  indnstry. 

LovDOK,  though  free  from .  anything 
like  panic  or  alarm  on  the  ground  of  the 
dmlwa,  which  has  almost  eaelusiTely 
confined  itself  to  the  Boeough  and  the 
south  side  of  the  rirer,  still  feeU  tho 
injurious  eflbcts  of  ths  disease  on  fbrdgn 
commerce.  The  export  trade  is  ex. 
(vemdy  languid  and  unsatisfodory ;  and 
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a  hMry  fidlan  at  Uuikiuqili,  i 
maaj  hfMMet  coniMcCed  with  tint  cUf, 
and  with  the  ports  of  the  Battle,  eHher 
directly  or  indirectly,  has  added  diiinut 
to  depression.  In  the  import  trade, 
esperitlly  in  B^Uie  pr^duoe^  tbeoe  i»  no 
Uh  or  specolationy  theoonsumen  haying 
in  the  most  sparing  manner.  The  W9od 
trade  has  never  recorered  tnm,  the  de- 
pressioa  which  succeeded,  in  Autnmn  last, 
to  the  brisk  demand  of  the  preriosu 
Spring  and  Summer ;  and  both  European 
and  American  timber  is  now  saUing 
below  the  cost  of  importation.  In  Jhutf 
lumpy  iaihwy  and  other  articles  of  Rus- 
sian produce,  there  is  also  a  total  abeeaee 
of  animation,  although  the  stocks  are 
unusually  small,  except  of  hemp,  upon 
which  it  was  hoped  that  government 
would  have  reduced  the  heavy  duty  of 
4/.  13s.  4d.  per  ton;  but  it  is  now 
understood  that  the  petition  of  the 
merchants  for  this  boon  to  the  shipping 
interest  has  been  rejected. 

In  the  Corn  market  there  has  lately  been 
some  indication  of  improvemeift ;  but 
the  state  of  this  trade  will  depend  on  the 
prospects  of  the  ensuing  crop,  and  on 
the  extent  of  the  supplies  from  Ireland  ; 
fh>m  which  country  the  supply  of  wheat, 
last  year,  much  exceeded  that  of  previous 
years.  The  market  for  CoAwio/ Prorfuc*, 
after  having  been  greatly  improved,  on 
tiie  arrival  of  the  disastrous  news  from 
Jamaica,  has  become  much  less  brisk, 
and  the  prices  of  sugar  have  slightly  re- 
•eded.  A  consideralile  demand  for  the 
Continent  occurred  towards  the  end  of 
March,  which  raised  the  price  of  coffee  ; 
but  as  the  rise  of  this  market  has  not 
been  met  by  a  corresponding  advance  of 
prices  in  the  Netherlands  and  Germany, 
there  is  less  animation  In  the  trade.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  month  the  stock 
of  British  plantation  sugar  in  London 
and  Liverpool  was  only  11,000  casks, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time  last  year,  the 
qnantitvon  hand  was  ITyTOO  casks;  and, 
at  the  end  of  March  1880,  it  was  22,000 
casks.  The  comparative  quietness  of  the 
demand  can,  therefore,  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  general  circumstances  of  the 
country.  No  announcement  has  yet  been 
made  of  the  nature  of  the  relief  to  be 
granted  to  the  West  India  interest  by  go- 
vernment ;  but  nothing  can  effectually 
relieve  that  interest,  except,  the  abolition 
of  all  restrictions  on  the  lumber  and  pro- 
vision  trades ;'  and  th«  reliief  of  the  West 
Indians  ought  no  hmger  to  be  admitted 
as  a  reason  for  restricting,  by  tmfavour- 
able  duties  on  East  India  sugar,  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  improve- 
ments of  Hindostan. 

But  to  come  to  our  great  branches  of 
dome&tic  industry  : — ^The  Cotton  Ma- 


vuFAcrvES  to  in  a  state  of  mlidi  less 
activity  than  at  our  last  report.  Oiring 
t»  causes  oxpiatned  above,  the  demand 
for  Evrope  and  America  has  been  cur. 
tailed ;  and  the  London  buyers,  through 
whom  .the  consumi^HoB  of  the  sonth  of 
England  is  principally  supplied,  are 
doing  as  little  business  as  possible.  The 
timde  of  ManektHer  is,  therefore,  dull ; 
and  G4a8ffOw  has  snfilered  more  severe, 
ly,  as  its  manufoctures  could  not  until 
lately  be  sent  to  Liverpool  without  un- 
dergoing  qnanmtine,  (that  bring  the 
port  where  qnarantitte  on  coasting  ves- 
sels was  longest  enforced,)  and  as  the 
cimitDus  route  of  Lei^  and  Hull  is 
more  expensive.  All  business  between 
Lancashire  and  Glasgow,  which  can  be 
put  off,  is  in  consequence  suspended; 
and  thus  the  total  amoimt  of  transactions 
is  greatly  diminished.  Too  little  is  doing 
to  enable  the  manufacturers  to  make  sa- 
tMactory  proflts.  The  spinners,  as  s 
body,  are  working  at  a  loss.  Power- 
loom  manufacturers  are  doing  worse  than 
they  were  last  month,  their  goods  having 
declined  in  price.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  hrad-loom  manufoctnrers,  who 
have  reduced  wages  in  order  to  meet  the 
depreciation  in  their  goods.'  In  vel. 
veteens,  which  had  been  paying  well, 
the  decline  is  considerable — about  three 
half  pence  per  lb.  The  printers,  who  wei^ 
fully  employed  in  January,  February, 
and  March,  are  now  oomplsiining  of  want 
of  orders. 

At  Lioerpooi  the  coikn  market  con- 
tinuee  to  be  In  a  good  state.  An  advance 
of  price  took  place  on  all  qualities  dur- 
ing the  mouth  of  March;  and,  at  the 
close  of  the  month,  the  stocks  of  cotton  in 
the  different  ports  of  the  kingdom,  were 
less  than  in  former  years,  bebig  201,960 
bales  in  1832,_260,400  bales  In  1831, 
—and  260,870  bales  in  1830.  Early  in 
tite  presmt  month,  large  arrivals  took 
place,  and  a  slight  deprsssioo  of  price 
was  ike  consequence ;  but  It  la  atUl-sop- 
posed  that,  the  crop^  arriving  4hls  yssr 
will  fall  short  of  the  preceding  one. 
The  foreign  trade  of  Liverpool  flourishes 
at  the  expense  of  London,  owin^  to  the 
happy  exemption  of  the  formor  plaee 
from  cholera.  The  arrivals  and  aailingi 
of  vessels  have  of  late  been  mraaaally 
numerous,  and  the  merchants  am  ingoed 
spirits.  From  this  port  80  vsnisls,  of 
22,575  tons,  sailed,  for  British  AiMrka, 
between  the  1st  of  March  and  the  7th  ef 
April ;  and  at  the  latter  date,  26  Alps, 
of  4,836  tons,  were  loading  for  the  saiM 
destination.  The  quantity  of  goads  ex^ 
ported  to  British  America  this  year  has 
been  much  greater  than  in  any  pffefiom 
year.  A  new  article  of  commerce,  name- 
ly, E€Ui  India  Jtour,  is  coming  extetislve-  ' 
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ly  iato  ii9e^  fbir  Ihe  makinf  of  sim  and 
starch  ;  it  U  chiefly  imported  by  the  Cal- 
cutta Flour-MilU  Compaa^y  and  is  ibmid 
to  answer  better  than  Ameriean  floor, 
which  hag  hitherto  been  considered  the 
beat  for  this  purpose.  The  mannfiMTtnr» 
of  9oda  from  common  salt,  for  the  pur- 
poees  of  bleaching  and  making  soap,  is 
now  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  Liverpool ;  ani  this  article  is  likdy 
to  compete  with,  if  not  to  supersede,  pot 
and  pearl  ashes,  for  the  aboTe-mentioned 
purposesy  as  it  can  be  sold  for  about  20/. 
a  too,  whilst  ashes  oi  equal  strength  cost 
28/.  or  29/.  a  ton.  This  new  mann^ 
iacuire  will  be  beneficial  to  £ngland, 
though  injurious  to  the  Canadas,  whence 
we  BOW  obtain  so   hu^  a  quantity  of 


The  Woollen  Manufacture  is  in 
a  still  more  depressed  state  than  at  the 
date  o£  our  last  report,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  failure  oi  the  foreign  markets.  The 
manufacturers  of  the  Weti  (^  EngUtnd 
are  better  employed  than  those  of  York^ 
shire.  At  this  season,  trade  onght  to  be 
lively  ;  both  the  London  and  country 
buyers  usually  purchase  largely,  in  this 
month,  to  answer  the  spring  demand :  but 
the  buyers  from  London  are  few  ;  and, 
though  the  country  dealers  have,  of  late, 
increased  their  purchases,  it  is  chiefly  for 
the  lower  and  niiii^Hing  qualities,  made 
by  tlie  domestic  manufacturer,  whilst 
there  is  a  very  alack  demand  for  super- 
fine cloths;  and  the  mills  of  Lgeds, 
Hudder^fieidf  and  Jla^ftupy  are  but  par- 
tially employed.  Many  weavers  are  out 
of  employment.     The  domestic  manu- 


foctnvers -are  wdl'employed.  The  blan- 
ket and  flannel  trade,  and  also  that  of 
baiaes  and  bockings,  are  greatly  de- 
prened. 

The  Wool  Teade  necessarily  sym- 
pathizes with  the  manufacture.  EngRth 
Wools  have  declined  a  little  in  price  dur- 
ing  the  month ;  the  farmers  still  demand 
the  same  prices,  but  the  staplers  are  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  reduction  offered  by 
the  mannfactiu-ers.  The  prospect  of  the 
supply  of  wools  at  the  clip  is  very  good ; 
owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  winter  few 
sheep  have  died  or  been  diseased.  Fo- 
reign Wool  is  a  little  lower,  which  may 
be,  in  part,  ascribed  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  when  the  new  clip  is  about  to  come 
In. 

The  Worsted  Stufe  Manufac- 
ture is  flat,  but  not  worse  than  last 
month ;  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturer  and  the  retail  dealer  are 
low.  The  Bradford  market  has  been 
dull  during  this  month ;  and  there  has 
been  a  small  reduction  of  price  in  the 
kinds  not  wanted,-  but  those  in  demand 
retain  their  price. 

In  the  Iron  Trade  there  is  no  alte- 
ration ;  much  is  doing,  to  little  profit. 
The  reduction  of  wages  in  the  iron  works 
has  made  the  workmen  much  dissatis- 
fied. The  Lead  and  Copper  trades 
are  equally  dull  ;  the  importation  of 
copper  from  South  America  has  depressed 
the  English  copper  trade. 

The  Hosiery  and  Lace  Manufac- 
tures of  NotHnghmm  and  Leicester  are 
in  a  state  of  great  depression. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Prastcis  the  Pirsly  an  Historical  Drama. 

By  Miss  -Frances  Ann  Kemble. 

Bfurray :.  London. 
CuttKMiTT  has  been  considerably  roused 
by  tiie  appearance  of  this  work,  so  often 
aaaaanced,  so  long  deferred.  The  public, 
or  thatSBii^  portion  of  it  that  cares  about 
such  natters,  was  rather  pleased  with 
tfa&s  dflKtRPus  pgeHmtnary  game  at  bo- 
peep,  and  happy  to  witness,  on  any  terms, 
the  fBfOdoti  ndracle  of  a  good  tragedy.  < 
Nor  was  it  ever  doubted  or  questioned 
that  <]»  revival  of  the  tragic  drama,  in 
which  so  many  had  failed,  was  left  to  a 
young  iRdy  seareely  out  of  her  teens.  Ge- 
nius, which,  Hke  tiie  wind  of  Heaven, 
bloweth  v^ero  it  lislctb,  might  as  readily 
Aid  Miss  Kenbia  ia'the  6reen*room  as 


Shakspeare  holding  a  link  before  the 
theatre.  The  play  was  acted ;  the  Lon- 
don press  was  in  a  rapture,  and  the  dra. 
matic  efforts  of  Coleridge,  Byron,  Mit- 
ford,  and  Matnrin,  were,  by  sOme  of  the 
newspaper  critics,  throu-n  to  the  dogs. 
As  for  Milinan  or  Knowles,  they  were 
really  not  wofthy  of  being  named  in  the 
same  day  with  Francis  tfi  First.  It  b 
not  Miss  Kemble*s  fault  that  her  en- 
trance on  the  stage,  some  years  ago,  was 
announced  by  a  prodigious  flourish. of 
penny  trumpets ;  and  now,  again,  in  a 
higher  walk,  by  a  bray,  and  twang  of 
Jews*  harps.  It  is  not  her  fault  that 
foolish  admirers,  and  injudicious  Mends, 
have  challenged  comparison  bet«'een  her 
and  those  with  whom  her  own  modesty 
B 
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and  food  tnise  nerer  could  have  permit- 
ted eompsriMB  ;  •rtluit  sli«  hat  bitn  be- 
|NinBd,  Mopi'aiteAy  and  ba  paiagi^phed^ 
tOl  the  pubHe,  Uka  the  ^nat  gbaaa  U 
flflan  ihcfin  ftatlf,  befftn  to  taka  bar 
inma  tm  tlia  «niet  terma  it  did  thv 
yomjp  Roaefdi  whm^  istttn  iti  ^e  mom 
Mjrite,  airf  \fr  the  adC^uoa  maaxii  aad 
WMCKbuEtj^  h^  wta  thnut  beftie  haf 
feiOMe  uncle  Joll1^  to  the  animeBMnt  of 
Hm  fll.iiatiiiad,  and  the  dli^nat  of  the  en. 
lightened  afld  Jndichrat.  None  of  theae 
tirtngv  are  MIm  nembla'a  ikxAi ;  and  H 
la  bar  nMt  that,  baTtng  been  bom  and 
Mvd  amonfr  a  hereditairf  nioe  of  playany 
ain  of  chHivated  people  connected  with 
tne  aCagei  the  vaily  put  haiaelf  appiffn* 
tiee  to  acting  and  dramatic  conpodttoti  \ 
and  from  her  advantagea,  natural  derver- 
neaB,  and  tact,  baa  inoceaded  wondarftilly 
in  bothwalki;  and  with  tha  aame  dSli- 
fence  may  anccaed  mndi  Ihitber,  and  yet 
leaire  tiie  itoek  tragic  piaeea  of  the  Bri- 
tiah  Theatre  BMich  aa  ahe  ibtind  them* 
The  langnafe  of  tha  play  ia,  throufhooty 
cotrect,  imootli,  'and  elaborately  po* 
nahed;  and  rather  of  a  poethsal  caat 
than  poetical.  Tha  plot,  or  double  plot, 
fa  not  Tvry  coherMt,  but  the  chief  dcAot 
la  in  th#  charactera ;  and  yet  we'shooM 
!»▼«  minded  little  what  they  had  done, 
VRTTlded  it  waa  wall  and  boldly  done. 
The  Queen  Mother  ia,  we  pifaume,  the 
trading  -ftiniale  pereonage.  She  is  of  a 
caate  on  which  none  of  the  great  draaui. 
^rta  haVe  ever  reutured ;  oneofthaaetm. 
InttinAil  moaalen— a  Potiphar*e  wHb-^f 
the  eziatence  of  wbidi,  aava  in-  thahrflaite 
Egyptian  prototype,  we  conld  doubt  alto- 
girtlMr,  wareit  not  fortheatranga  pleaaore 
touJe  writera  take  In  delineating  a  cha- 
nictjftr  the  moat  unfit  for  dramatic,  or  for 
any  other  good  purpoaea.^  The  charac- 
tar  of  the  Queen  Mother  ta,  thimighcmt, 
wholly  and  only  diagnating ;  there  ia  no 
grandeur  in  her  guilt  nor  .tenor  in  her 
power.  8ineedi6  waa  there,  however,  new 
,jnd4eap  tragic  intereat  might  have  bean 
^ereatedily  the  conflict  of  poiaiona  between 
.tilt  aaother  and  danghter,  whoae  afiac 
tlOBaaie  uaeooacioualyplaced  on  the  aame 
.nenon.  Of  a  similar  circumatance,  in 
kmnbla  Ufo^  Coleridge  has  aaade  power- 
ful  tragic  uae.  The  early  jsenes  between 
De  Bourbon  and  the  Queen  are  too 
^brupt^  and  the  passion  of  the  lady  de- 
yeldpsd  with  a  haste  which  fully  justi- 


fles  the  Constable^s  scorn.  That  wbid 
follows  between  him  and  the  Priaceas 
MargSMt  is  a  deeper  blot,  aathe  diafacter 
of  Uh  IVinoeai  is  finely  iaaagined,  which 
Bsakes  ua  the  mars  aorry  ea  tose  her,  with- 
out cither  ibyme  or  reaaon,  t^  Instaat 
she  haft  inspired  us  with  interest,  and  in- 
dignant to  aee  her  ao  Vildy  trteted.  Bi 
Bouivott,  bdeiwl  by  the  t^saes^  isthe 
plighted  lorer  of  her  daufl^ter^  yet  '^  beg- 
gar  in  his  drink,"  wotkld  mrt  so  brdtally 
have  tMated  tiieboUeat  sanclltlea  of  na- 
ture as  does  the  clii valrous  De  Bdttfbon  in 
hurling  tlie  bnmingshoine^the  *<  Royal 
harlot**  upon  her  iHuocent  daoglrter,'— 
that  daughter,  bis  own  chaste  and  tender 
miatreas^  Or  the  I^nceas  we  never  hear 
•gain,  and  IM»  wonder:  we  «3t])ecttd  «> 
have  the  mother**!  part  of  her  <<  spedt- 
Ing  daggers,**  or  the  mistre8B*s  lamenting 
the  treaaon  of  her  lost  lover,  or  the  angeb 
soothing  and  protecting  Pran^oiae,  a  gn- 
tle  maiden,  yet  ^  silly,  Moth,'*  who  Mb 
the  scarcely  resisting  victim  of  the  un- 
bridled  and  nnpunisbed  lieenee  of  Fian- 
cis.  This  isnotwhatwaswontto  be  called 
poetical  justice ;  but  slight  atonemant  goes 
for  in  Princes.  Are  Che  rain,  misery,  in- 
Amy ,  and  death,  which  the  crimes  of  tSie 
King  spread  around  him,  preaomed  to  be 
all  expiated  by  the  sentimental  basvMe 
orer  the  dead  body  of  tlMlady  witikwhkh 
he  fnsuHa  the  presence  of  her  bettnuirf 
busband?  In  conclusion,  we  havt^eiBafe 
in  saying,  that  though  very  fiu*  from  s 
perfect  drama, — Francis  the  First  is,  all- 
things  considered,  a  woAi^ferfuI'predttctloB : 
-^t  eohtains  soase  fine  aeenea,  atfid  many 
pleartng  ones  \  which,  thot^^h  thvy  "T 
render  the  play  slow-paced  unA  languid, 
read  well  in  detached  portions.  We  bad 
marked  out  a  fiw  of  the  beat  portions 
as  specimens  of  the  language  and  senti- 
ment, but  must  be  brief.  The  foUnwiif 
is  the'  address  of  Margaret  to  De  Bov- 
bon  in  prison,  whitlier  she  has  oome  to 
urge  him  to  esei^*  He  recks  little  of 
his  Ufo,  saying,  there  is  i 
his  name.    She  lepliea  »-^ 


HoM  than.  SBT  Lord  r 


fD4i6iriWetoi<mi6<»rtlielwsHtfo«iriNnsl«^iTiten 
-towesve«  ttoiy  toMther  withoQt tome nsuchtr 
ctolMde,  at  the  «^  fettt    MUi  Pttfer,  for  onun, 

orber  •laniK%M»«k>ttta  U  «Kpossd,  aMl^Q^ 
YoKhfaaaMoalSleflrom  lbs  flay  ovdMloTtbe  temp. 
tanokMor  one  oriiMto  of  the  above  moiuleti«« 
the  Potlpharl  wivsi.  . 
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Tnndttf  at'  midaigitt  Wokug  •iit  irom 
^kt  iloor  of  hi*  tmt  oi^  tk«  •vie  of  the 
filial  hattle  of  ParUi,  u  plMsUif,  if  not 
^if  J  ofigiiiaL 

Uov  nony  are  tbtrt,  alMptng  on  yon  ftaU, 
Who  thtit  t0.Ukorr(Nr  lay  tbtn  4otni  lor«MrJ 
iianuBv  haMs^-whoiedreinM  §re  aU  of  ooa- 

UfSEvedcmthelrgnivw!   Where  ifaftU  they 

4Act  tbe4HVD«  airafcfned  Inr  pur  trumpets, 
li^dMWD«w»ynig^t*tcurtaiii?    •    •    • 

•- 


Noir  UHoath  the  liteDt  a^ 
-^  nighty  mlsfat  Fancy  dream  she  saw 
( In  the ISait  ofyondtr  Md, 
.     e  prey  that  sball  be  hlato^m;  now 
#,  hew  Is  tkis  f  my  btood  «kini  in  n»  iFeinsI 
AmtHrmnmm  awet  mef  shall  \  p— 
0^  cmdlMai  I  lie  thoti  stmTlt  it  tby  band 


I*n  vake  D*  Albret, 


nr  aw  already  ^nogh  the  twin8iithi«alia 
Tift  Amlei  hue  of  VMrn,  cbailiv  Mray 
W0t^mmms  and  thcee  gloomy  phantasies. 
IImv  M  »  ^Nshaess  in  the  early  air 
XlMt  quickens  every  teuHy,  and  makea 
A  iMtn  fl^lBfOMat  of  ciisteooe  only. 


Wh^  ho!  avake  D'AlbrH !  the  day 

Andihe 
Of' 


hath 


lag,  clad  in  safflron  robes 
_    ,  .    IS  beaTen's  eastern  gate, 
~  the  sm  good  ■ionoir.->IIart !  the 

aptMa3i%Wli.shriU  matin  note,  doth  sound 
T^wAthe  blue  vaulMhe  bum  of  mnltltudes . 
■Mi  6  the  Ml  air,>->tlBetlMli  of  sieel, 
^iiniwip  ertiiiaedfcetdethbeat  the  mound 

;  wbeop  aafThalloo, 
llh*t«Dtsdftnc«)    •    ^    *    - 

TlU  IfoVowing  siBterly  lines  are  pretty  : 

6by  Lmrtnel  MnmvM  noi  { lie  »mia  have  been, 
Mm  Aasa  aor  bicth,  tMalber  and  akme, 
eofageedly  stock, 
t  have  wWiajiul  all.-«e*ve 


tr  iides  I  Uke  sooie  ftwile 
a  Stanly  oak,  *neatfi  « 


IbcB  Ansvn  not  that  the  wind 
the  trfHIng  aspen  to  the  earth, 
•toot  eek  naRe  owns  t^ 


W.  8,  UUMUi^mdtike  ValUtf,^No. 
3,  Brioke,  and  Brooke  Farm.    Fox  : 
htenostar  Row, 
TBC   flCBOOLMMTmSSa     10    Abbqad  ! 

Thk  wa  propouad  aa  a  diaoovery,  se. 
CMiary  only  in  importance  to  that  made 
^  fbt  Lord  €ha«ic«Uor;  and  whan  he 
MBEtvapcata  hia  telafatiop,  laC  erery  one 
with  it.  In  complete  im- 
of  their  aoopa  and  olijecty 
I  theaa  n^aU  Vf^nmea— the  HiU 
midik0  FsiA^int.  Their chiracter and 
laiiiBCjr  ware  90  notel  and  aingfular, 
lhatwaliuMiadwahagaB<<  to^yacreat 
^Midia|der%|iemi^flker***  Sootehahrewd* 
naaa  waa  Jaronea  at  &uU  i  And  on  read- 
lag  fidrtkar,  ^^  beeawe  convinced  that 
the  Hill  mnd  VaUey,  and  Brooke  Farm, 
are  aa  authentic  aa  they  are  extraordi- 


nary leaoala'  piwducUoaa,  moii^if  411  jHri«. 
ciplaa  and  reaaoninf>  hut  aoAeneiand 
adomed  with  maafj  feminine  graean  and 
falicitiea.  In  one  wontyrtheae  talaa  ara 
Smith  and  Ricardo'a  theoriee  put  plea, 
aantty  in  actio*,  and .  m«4e  lerel  to 
every  capacity.  May  we  not  than- 
tnily  afirm  that  the  Bchoolmistitva  U 
abroadi  and  that  here  we  have  her 
teaching  the  alphahet  and  primer,  of  a 
difficult  and  complex  acience,  hy  an  in- 
ganiouB  aaoAeriy  contriTsnce  of  har 
dwn,  which  aormounta  ita  di|&cultiea» 
ralievieB  ita  imagined  dolneaa,  and  makaa 
atndy  a  paattaaek  l^e  in  the  WiUs^ 
which  we  notice  forma  the  tot  number 
of  thia  chMp  Mkd  .ijmnmiym  mrm,  wa 
have  not  yet  aeen,  h^t  praaume  it  re- 
ibn  to  society  in  the  rudest  alate  of  ap- 
oialaooammodatton.  Brooke,  an4  Brooke 
Fmrm  lamiliariy  applies  the  princi^ea 
of  political  economy  to  agnfiultural  af. 
faira.  that  is,  to  the  manu&cture  of  com, 
cattle^  and  d«iry  produce ;  and  aflbida, 
apart  from  thia  deaign  4rf  inatructiou)  a 
dalightfia  pictun  of  a  amali  BngHsh 
rural  community  in  a  rapid  state  of 
progreaaiTe  improvement.  The  Jiiii 
and  ihe  Vattey  relatea  the  fbtmationy 
proAtahle  working,  and  daatmcitioii  oi 
extensive  iron  minea  in  South  Walea; 
atid  iUuatratea  the  principles  of  capital 
and  prodneUon,  the  rigfata  of  iaboury  and 
the  value  of  machinery;  also  in  con- 
nexion with  a  pleasing  atory,  of  whji<;h 
ihe  peraonagaa  tt%  the  cayitalipla  and 
workmen.  Though  not  .quite  prepai?ed 
to  auhaogibe  to  every  Applienfcian  i  Ihe 
priMiplea  Mini  Martinaau  expaundt  in 
theaa  vDlumea,  we  bimtUy  and  unra. 
acrvadly'  bear  teatimony>,to  tha  al^ty 
with  which  she  has  exeootad  tho  task 
she  has  so  ingeniously,  and  wx^  eO'mmiM 
holdnasa  and  originality^t4evi«idiiicJi«r- 
aelf;  and  ibel  amcerepleammindincf- 
inf  the  attention  of  othetv  to  what  h^ 
ao  agraeaMy  aurpriaed,  aaid  piaAtih^ 
occupied  our  own.  Tiiat  the  atwy- 
loveraMynot  fimey  himealf  enteaMped, 
snd  defrauded  of  hia  rigfata,  we  ahall 
first  give  an  extiaet  in  the  old  beaten 
way,  befbaa  proeeodinft  tothof  neur  ti«ek 
ao  unexpectedly  q>eoad  up. 

Th«e  la  not  a  vlUaae  in  England  thai  I  lore 
so  wen  as  Brooke  j  but  T  was  bom  and  have  al. 
WM  Hved  there,  and  this  U  prdbaMy  ' 
why  I  see  beauty  in  it}  for  strangen 
pMT  stmek  wtth  IL 

Thaceiac 
Wytswith, 


donotap. 
•tveat,  when  the 


i&SSL&,'^^ 


ng  separated, 
— -  OK  pig. 


s.    nfj  fttbars  annsci  stands  sfitfie  way  out 
bftbevilkm^  Just.a<itta(terof  a  mUeftmntbe 


;*  With«is^#ms,v  the  oni«pttUlc4ieuse  in  the 
plaoe.  Oar  4weUfa»g  stands  so  4v  back  Aesa 
the  rood,  and  is  Just  so  much  plantoA.wUh  4caes 

flree  ttam  noise  and  dust ; 

red  as  to  appear  ashamed  of 
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ketpinf  oioyMBy  wHh  Ibe  boMCf  in  the  ndgh. 
UiortKiod.  Tbe  cMUdreii  playinf  In  tbe  road 
nuyiee  tbetutei  at  irork  in  the  bow.  window, 
bjr  peeptns  through  the  ban  of  the  white  gate  ^ 
and  if  any  little  Iwy  abould  Tenture  in  to  pidc  up 
hi*  ball  or  recover  his  kite,  he  may  chance  to 
meet  the  matter  looking  after  his  fhiit-creea,  or 
to  catch  a  glimiae  o#  the  mlttreat  cutting  Imt 


At  the  wert  end  of  the  village  street  stands  the 
church,  upon  a  rising  ground  planted  with  ever, 
greens,  while  tbamodest  pMraenage  rctlresbeMod 
It,  with  its  little  court  in  lyooi,  and  iu  blooming 
pear.tree  trained  against  the  walls.  Beyond, 
ttf  a  floe  range  or  tWds  and  some  flourishing 
young  plantatioos)  but  in  ny  oarty  days  they 
wre  not  to  be  seen.  There  was,  instead,  a  wide 
common,  skirted  In  some  parts  with  very  poor 
cottages.  No  trees,  no  gardens  were  seen  around 
thanT  1  raoamber  IMW  biMdc  and  bin«  the 
situation  of  those  dwelttngB  used  to  appear,  A 
pool  of  muddy  water  was  beft>re  the  doors  of 
some,  and  a  dungfaUl  was  heaped  up  against  the 
wall  of  others.  £acb  had  a  oowabed,  such  as  It 
was,  with  iu  ragged  thatch,  and  iU  sides  ftili  of 
boles,  through  which  the  wind  whisUed. '  Each 
ootti«er  posMssed  a  cow  which  grased  on  the 
common,  and  wbioh,  though  lean  firom  being 
ooly  balf.fed,  was  tiie  best  wealth  of  its  master. 
As  each  villager  had  a  rlfht  of  common,  every 
houaikeeper  posseised  a  cow ;  and  often  in  my 
evening  walk  1  met  eight  or  nine  of  these  miae. 
rable  cattle  coming  home  to  be  milked.  Uttle 
John  Todd,  the  blacksmith's  son,  used  to  drive 
in  several  in  comofny  with  bis  fnthar'a,  He 
took  charge  of  Miss  filadL*s.  the  milliner,  of 
WidMeady  the  publican,  and  of  Harper's,  the 
groncr.  With  aU  these  cows,  there  was  no  great 
abu]»danoe  of  milk,  butter,  and  chvBM,  in  the 
place;  for  no  more  milk  wu  yielded  than  was 
wanted  for  each  family.  There  were  tribes  <^ 
childKniBmostortheootlaces;  and  the  grocer 
bad  hte  shqp4)oy,  the  publican  his  stable4»y, 
and  the  milfiner  her  apprentice,  to  fiecd :  so  that 
thei«  was  a  demand  Ibr  as  much  milk  as  the 
poor  anlmpls  could  supply.  A  donkey  or  two^ 
and  a  few  pigs  and  geese,  were  also  to  bie  seen  on 
the  common,  grating  or  drlnkthg  flrom  1  he  pools, 
or  dabbling  in  them.  There  was  a  pretty  pond 
of  dear  water  near  tbe  pathway  «hidi  led  aoroas 
the  common :  and  it  was  oveniung  on  one  side 
braolumpoftieeches  which  fbrmed  a  iMasant 


i  in  suminer,  and  were  a  relief  to  the  eye  in 
winter  when  the  ground  wu  covered  with  snow, 
Bdilnd  mil  clump  the  common  was  no  longo* 
level,  but  swHIed  into  heathy  hiUocks,  bright 
with  g«rse  and  broom,  and  the  variety  of  pl«Dts 
which  usually  flourish  in  company  with  them. 
The  view  of  the  church  and  panonage  tnan  the 
highest  of  these  Mils  was  particularly  preUy  when 
the  setting  sun  shone  ftill  on  their  windows,  and 
on  the  bench  in  the  churchyard,  where  the  old 
men  used  to  go  to  enjoy  its  last  beams.  I  have 
sat  on  th^  hQl  for  many  an  hour,  watching  the 
diU^ren  ^t  their  spprts  about  the  pond,  ox  tend, 
ing  the  cows :  and  have  remained  there  with 
my  ftrther  tiO  no  aomid  was  heard  but  the 
dylns  hw)^  from  a  distance,  uid  nothine  was  to 
be  seen  of  the  village  but  the  sparks  from  the 
blacksmith's  forge.— My  ftither  agrees  with  me 


>  forge.— My 
tba*  B«^oke  to  one  of  the  prettiest  viUagea  In 
England.     , 

Such  is  Brooke  in  its  original  state  {  and 
it  is  80  pretty  and  engaging,  that  we 
have  not  the  heart  \o  present  its  portrait 
after  the  common  was  enclosed,  the 
flocks  and  herds  increased,  husbandry 
immensely  improved  and  extended,  the 
cottages  neat,  substantial,  and  well  fur- 
nished, the  population  do^ibled,  and  the 
people  better  fed,  clothed,  and  educated ; 
and  all  hy  the  enclosure  of  Brooke  com. 
men,  the  consolidation  of  small  farms, 
the  profitable  employment   of  one  in- 


telligHkt  fwitlfnun^  capital,  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  labourers.         ^ 

Our  next  extraiot  must  be  of  a  4iftre«t 
kind.    Mr.  Wallaee,  a  partner  in  the 
iron  mines,  and  his  amiable  and  elegant 
wife,  are  conrersing  witk<»ld  Armstnwg, 
an  eccentric  character,  who  1tt«8  in  so. 
litude  in  a  moimtaiu  cottage,  with  an 
ancient  honnkccyer,   as  mndi  within, 
and  to  himself,  as  is  possible  for  a  man 
who  lives  on  the  verge  of  civiliaed  li£e^ 
and  retains  a  strong  taste  for  neWspapm, 
He  keeps  his  money  under  his  bed,  ftt4K 
distrust  if(  mankind,  and  of  cMnnierdal 
security;  and  we  are  rather  snipriscd 
that  the  author  does  not  show  him  mur- 
dend  some  night,    and  hb  cash-chest 
rifled ;  but  she  might  not  have  the  forti. 
tude  to  execute  such  extreme  justice,  and 
as  probably,  thought   htm  sufficiently 
punished  in  having  so  much  unproduc- 
tive capital  beside   him,   and,    by  the 
state  of  defence  he  and  his  housekeeper 
were  obliged  to  maintain  in  their  nu»a- 
tain  garrbon.  It  is  to  this  old  gentleman 
Mrs.   Wallace  puts  the  following  in- 
quiry S-— 

«  I  sbouM  like  to  know.**  saki  Mn.  Wtfaoe^ 
**  what  it  to  that  shocks  yon  aomnch  tn  oar  do< 
incsbekw." 

She  could  not  have  made  a  more  vrdcome  in- 
quiry.  AimatrongwaseloqnflDtapoiitliefMle^ 
gance  of  snake,  and  rows  of  houses,  and  iMges 
ofdnden^andaU  the ivpaanKwaswMcli nttead 
an  Iron-work,  and  appealed  ta  hto  giMt  a*  a 
lady  of  taste^  whether  such  a  laying  waste  of  Uw 
works  of  nature  was  not  mefamcfaoly.  Mn. 
l^dlace  eoukl  not  agree  that  It  waa.  Itwastme 
that agrove  was  a  finer ohieet  at  thto  dtotanee 
than  a  GiMler.«ldge,  and  that  a  mntatataMtnam 
was  more  ptcturcsqne  than  a  column  of  luii  i 
bwt  there  was  beauty  of  a  4fifftrei4  kind  wMdh 
bekmged  to  such  estabKshmenta,  and  to  wlileli 
she  wu  sure  Mr.  Aimstrong  would  n«t  be  blind 
if  he  would  ooly  onne  down  and  aurvey  the 
works.  There  was  In  the  first  fflane  the  beauty 
of  the  macMnery.  She  thought  It  could  not  but 
'  gratify  the  taite  to  see  how  men  bving  the  powcfv 
ot  nature  under  their  own  cootrol  1^  tJwIr  o%a 
contrlvanceat  bow  the  vrim^nd  the  fire  are 
made  to  act  In  tbeftomoe  sooKt  the  metal  nms 
out  in  a  pure  stream  bdow ;  bow,  by  the  si|^. 
cation  of  steam,  such  a  substance  aa  hontopamed 
between  roHen,  and  ooBapresaed  and  sjiaplpby 
them  as  easily  as  if  it  were  pottarti  clav,  and 
then  cot  into  lengais  like  twigs. 

Armstrong  shook  hto  hend,  and  aald  this  was 
all  too  artlflclal  ftar  him;  and  tbatgsaattow(lBS 
"  sd  as  mu^  ai 


he  did  not  deny),  that  nature 
man  in  these  processes,  she 


worked  i 


way  which  was  not  so  benefldid,— in  naan^ 
hearts,  making  them  avaricious,  decdtftal,  and 
envious. 

«  1  was  going  to  say,**  replied  If  is.  WaBassb 
••  that  there  to  another  sort  of  beau^  la  audi 
estabhshments,  wfateh  I  prefer  to  that  I  was 
speaking  of  I  know  nothhw  more  beantUU 
than  to  see  a  number  of  people  friUy  employed^ 
/md  earning  oomfotts  for  themsdves  and  eadh 
other.  If  people  obtain  their  maoev  as  tiiev 
want  it,  they  are  tern  likdy  to  be  avaiMoas 
than  if  it  came  to  them  without  e&ettioQ  on 
thdr  part;  because   the   energy  whtoh   they 

SIve  to  the  pursuit  in  theone  oasa,  to  Kkelyto 
xitMslfuponitsrewwdsintheolher.    •-- 


know  of  any  partleular  teo^itation  to  decdt  cr 
envy  where  all  have  thdr  appointed  lidMwr  and 
•^^Acient  reward  without  interfering  whh  oat 
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•*  1  iMve  tees  cDoiiBh  oT lh»  tritkrof  Craie,** 
Mud  the  old  man." 

"■  You  have  been  unfortunate  as  I  have  un. 
<leilwii1.  nrtd  Mr.  Wallace;  bat  It  does  not  foU 


kwtlMttlMveta  koavenr  wbtrtvOT  tbtfe  Uft». 

otethan 
aocdi  a  pretty  plabe  as  tbb  to  rcdre  to  fn  case  of 
-^the  w  - 


dal  iDduatry,  tfaj  mote  i 


that  eranrc 
redre  to  fn 
But,  as  I  was  going  to 
r  to  my  wift*s  dastiiBtiop,  tbece  apptara  to 
me  not  loa  beauty  in  tne  m<«hanism  of  society 
than  InthelnveMSonsof  art** 

*'TlMtla,  jNMbeinsft  master, Itte  to  sonrty 
the  ranks  of  slaves  onider  you.'* 

**  Not  ao.**  said  Mr.  Wallace  mildly,  fbr  be 
waa  aot  ladiDed  to  resent  the  petulance  of  the 
oldman.  **  Thaie  Is  no  slavery,  no  enfotoed  la- 
boK,  no  oppression,  that  I  am  aware  of,  in  our 
estnlshnient.  Masters  aiKTmen  agree  upon 
iiir— iirra  of  avtoal  setrioo,  'and  the  exertions 
of  each  paxty  are  alike  Dcccsiary  to  the  suocass 
of  their  nndertaking.** 

«•  If  an  men  hadfoUowed  voormodeof  Ufieto 
thia  day,  there  would  have  been  no  iron-work, 
DOT  any  ottter  sort  of  manuftcture  in  existence ; 
and  nfr  would  have  been  barbarous  in  comparl. 
aoQ  with  arhat  It  is :  and  there  would  have  been 
tern  in  comparison  bom  to  e^}oy  it.  You  would 
yourself  have  been  a  soflterer.    You  would  have 


weB^  DO  chain  for  your  bucket,  no  newspaper  in 

dna,  and  no  Farmer**  Journal  in  the  at. 

Since  you  owe  all  these  things,  and  a 


the  momini 


Bo  spade  and  no  scythe^  no  budcet  for  your 
"  in  for  your  bucket, 
;,  and  no  Farmer**  ^ 
nee  you  owe  all  th 
thoaaanrf  others,  to  the  eouoperation  of  capitalists 
and  labooreia,  my  dear  sir,  it  seems  ratner  un. 
giraoous  to  deqiise  such  a  union.** 

**  Wen,  sir,  yon  shall  have  It  your  own  wav. 
Ho«r  many  classes  of  producers  do  you  reckon  ?*' 
•«  Speaking  of  manu&cturing  produce.  I  reckon 
twD^  ti>»two  1  have  mentkmed;  and  1  never 
Itotm  to  any  facsHon  of  their  comparative 
vahie,  since  they  are  both  necessary  to  ptoduc 
turn.** 

•«I«bould  haire  thought  labour  mon  vahiahle 
than  capital,"  said  Mrs.  Wallace,  «•  because  It^ 
most  have  been  in  operation  Irst.  The  flnt  ma. 
terlai  mutt  have  been  <Mained.  the  first  machine 
must  have  bean  made,  by  labour.** 

'•  T^ue.  Capital  owes  its  oriclu  to  laboufi 
but  hdKNir  la  in  its  torn  assisted  and  improved 
by  canltid  to  such  a  degree,  that  its  productive. 
oesB  la  ioeahmUbiy  inrrfasod.  Our  laboaraia 
could  no  more  send  ship  toads  of  bar-Iron  abroad 
wiMioni  the  helpof  tbe  ftimace  and  forge,  and 
machinery,  supfAled  by  thebr  masters,  than  their 
mastnrs  without  the  help  of  their  labour.** 

•  Then  the  more  vahiaUe  this  capital  la,  the 
more  abUndanMhe  vurtetial  wrought,  the  more 
perfect  the  madifaiery,  the  better  for  the  Uu 
botuer.    Aad  vet  all  ifo  not  tMnk  sa*' 

*•  Because  tnose  who  ol^ect  to  nvcMncry  do 
not  pereehre  its  Inie  natore  and  oHoe.  Ma- 
dyncry.aa  It  does  Mb  work  of  many  men,  or  that 
which  -it  would  take  one  man  a  long  time  to  do, 
may  h«  viewed  m  komrded  labomr.  TMs,  being 
art  Mipark  in  addition  to  natural  labour,  yields 
M  grtBtly  increased  produce ;  and  the  gains  of 
the  capitalist  ^elng  thus  Increased,  be  employs 

.  t ...^^  ^  labour  with  a  view  to 

1  progresils 

«<  Not  without  drawbacks,  however,**  sakl  Arm. 
Do  not  forget  the  oonseciuent  foUuie 


and  the  masters  are  obligM)  to  tbeir  BMh  for  the 
labour  which  sets  their  presses  fodog.  AD  arc 
gainen  by  the  co.operation  of  labour  and  ca. 
pltai** 

From  these  extracts  some  notion  may  be 
formed  of  the  object  and  eacecntion  of 
these  remarkable  volumes.  To  their 
author,  Benjamin  Franklin  would  have 
raised  a  statue,  provided  he  had  ever 
been  betrayed  into  such  a  piece  of  ro- 
mantic extravagance  for  any  imblic  be- 
nefiictor  whatever. 


a  yet  larger  oOTtion  of  labour  wUb  : 
fct  further  9Bina;  and  so  a  perpetual  | 


•*  That  is  only  a  temporary  evil :  for  when  the 
market  Is  overstocked,  prices  foil ;  and  when  the 
prioa  has  foOen.  mcnce  people  can  afford  to  buy 
Ihan  bought  bdbre,  and  so  a  new  demand  grows 
up.  If  iiAnttog  and  paper.making,  for  Instance, 
were  still  unknown,  weshoold  have  no  news, 
if  the  macinlnc  ry  were  very  Imperfect  i 


they  would  be  sb  expansive  as  to  be  within  reach 
of  none  but  the  wealthy  |  but,  as  the  produce  of 
both  arts  is  abundant,  and  therefore  cheap,  we 
And  newwapers  in  every  alehouse }  and  if  It  were 
not  for  a  duty  which  hasnothlogto  do  with  their 
prothiot&on,  wealionld  see  them  lying  In  many  a 
cottage  window.  Thus,  the  public  areequally 
obllaad  to  the  owners  of  printing  presses  and 
thev  workmen.  These  workmen  are  obliged  to 
the  masten  whose  capital  sets  them  to  work  i 


A  HUtarictU  Trtatis€  on  Trial  by  Jury, 
Wager  of  lAtw,  and  other  co-ordinate 
Forensic  Instituiiont*  By  T,  G, 
Repp.  Edtuborffat  Thomai  Clark; 
18S2. 

This  is  obviously  the  work  of  a  man 
extauively  acquainted  with  Scandinaviatf 
literature,  and  contains  much  curioils  in. 
formation  as  to  the  origin  and  piogrcss 
of  jury  trial,  and  the  other  kindred  modes 
of  procedure,  by  which,  in  rude  times, 
justice  was  attempted  to  be  administered 
in  the  North.  The  treatise,  as  Mr.  Repp 
informs  us,  was  undertaken  with  tbe  view 
of  furnishing  information  as  to  <<  whethei* 
the  verdict  of  the  juryin  the  north  was  re- 
quired to  be  unanimous,  or  whether  the 
verdict  of  the  m^ority  was  received  as 
valid  and  conclusive ;  and  how  far  the 
judge  had  any  influoioe  on  the  final  ven 
diet  when  the  jurors  disagreed  ?•     To- 
wards the  discussion  of  those  questions 
Mr.  Repp  has  examined  about  forty  an- 
cient codes  of  Scandinavian  law,  and 
has  frequently  directed  his  attention,  to 
other  points  relating  to  the  antiquity  or 
authenticity  of  these  codes,  and  to  gene- 
ral history,  which  will  be  interesting  to 
the  legal  antiquary.     The  nature  and 
history    of   the    Norwegian,    Swedish, 
Danid),   and  Icelandic  juries  are  suc- 
cessively considered ;  and  the  author  has 
shewn  that  in  all  these  cases  the  verdict 
was  decided  by  the  majority  of  voices. 
The  theory  that  the  unanimity  required 
in  English  juries  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  a  condition,  originally  pe- 
culiarly to  the  wager  of  law,  has  been, 
as  it  seems  by  mistake,  adapted  to,  and 
identified  with,  the  regular  jury,  appears 
to  us  extremely  probable.    But  we  must 
refer  those  of  our  readers  who  are  curi- 
ous on  such  matters  to  the  work  itself 
which  they  will  find  worthy  of  their  pe- 
rusal.    Mr.  Repp  investigates  the  anti- 
quities' of  jury  trial  in  Scandinavia  with 
all  the  teal  that  might  be  expected  from 
an  ardent  admirer  of  Its  expediency.    He 
is  an  Icelander  besides,  and  we  may  ad- 
mire,  though  we  cannot  sympathiie  in, 
the  vehemence  of  some  of  hU  national 
partialities. 
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Tk§  CmUml  Ctfeloptditk^  conduced,  b$ 
Dr.LmdtmrmmliUhsr^   V«LXX1X. 
Htatory  of  Spianwi*  Portugal,  VOL  1. 
Looiont  Loncma>MiA€o>»«W  Ukn 
T»^or.     ItSS. 
We   bave   much    pleasure    In  reconu 
mending  thi>  first  yohme  of  a  general 
Idstory  of  Spain  and  Portugal.    If  tlie 
du«e  nnaining  ▼(domes  be  exMoted  with 
equal  cam  and  degance,  we  AaB.  have  d 
populiur  and  oorrect  bistorr  of  tbe  Peuin^ 
sula,  wbich  our  literature  has  bitlierto 
wanted.    That  portion  of  the  work  now 
before  us  extends  Ihnn  tbe  earliest  period 
•f  flpanisb  history,  down  to  Um  destrnc^ 
ti«i  of  tbe  CaUphat  of  the  West  in  l«ai ; 
and  embraoss,  in  a  rapid  and  pleasing 
narratlTe,  a  description  of  the  original 
anbabitants  of  Ae  Peninsula ;  tbe  con- 
tests  of  the  Romans  and  the  Cartha|^« 
uiAtts;    tbe  settlement  of  die  Roman 
power  «  tbe  polity  introduced  by  It ;  the 
irrupti<m  of  the  Rarbarians ;  the  rise, 
ttanaactUms,  and  institutkmB  of  tbe  Visi. 
Gothic  Monarchy ;  and,  finally,  the  Mo- 
Imnirtfiti^  invasion  and  conquest  of  tbe 
Goths,  and  tbe  history  of  the  CaUpbat* 
The  author  has  shewn  commendable  in^ 
dufltry  in  culling  truth  from  the  meagre, 
contradictory,  find  often  incredible  reU^ 
tions  of  contemporary  chroniclers  and 
historteis.    But  we  ttuiiai  be  bas  been 
sufficiently  barrii  in  bis  ^stfaoiate  of  the 
yisi^Sothle  polity,  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  other  European  ^tiotu  M  tbe 
same  perk^ ;  and  U  may,  perhaps,  be 
tegtetted  that  the  knowledge  of  Dr.  Sou* 
Ibey's  pwjected  worit  on  tbe  Arabtaa 
•ad  Moorish  Dominatimi,  should  bart 
isidBoed  him  to  oompttss  bis  Tiew  of  that 
f«n  of  it  contained  in  this  Tolume, 
jrithin,  pediapsy'  too  narrow  limits.   We 
look  forward,  bowefrcr,  to  the  remainder 
jof  H&e  wodi  with  considerable  eagerness, 
Icaowing  that  the  talents  and  learning 
j>f  the  historian  will  there  be  exerted 
npon  auliijeets  oi  greater  interest  in  many 
piints,  but,  above  all,  as  illustrating  the 
«Hiier  nee,  and  the  more  speedy  and  full 
iktreloiBiatty  in  the  middle  ages,  of  tbe 
jprinciplss  of  constitutional  freedom  in 
.tba  Christian  kingdoms  of  Spain,  than 
in.  apij  other  of  the  European  states.  We 
jaiust,ben  protest ,  against  the  autbor*s 
attemptj  in  one,or  two  instances^  to  in^ 
jintft  fodions  ssntimentsor  expressions 
juftm.  the  discussion  of  matters    with 
.which  they  baTe  no  concern.     What 
Imntinshb)  rsnsim  was  there  for  bestow. 
,ii^.«ipo«,fiS'a<iotein4efooceof  church 
establishments,  to  .w^cb  the  writer  seems 
.to^  ifamk  that  tithes  are  a  necessary  ad- 
junct  P    Uncalled-for  exhiUtiotts  of  poU- 
tacel  pi^udice  are  poor  recommendations 
of  a  historical  work. 


^QUmd^IimerymndofhtrP00mu.  Btick, 
^  Edinburgh ;  Longman  ic  Co.,  I>oiMloli« 

It  wwiM-be  easy  to  sti^  together  a 
ftw  Mnsrttb  oommonidafies  to  introduce 
Ois  volume,  but  il  is  meorerjuist  to  fime  the 
whole  of  the  limited  space  we  can  o|wrs 
to  the  poems  tbemselTes.  They  are  the 
frednctlen  e€  thai  moM  enviabie  «f  ^ 
beings,  a  youhg  p(MJt;  and  are  fWI  of 
promise,  as  mncb  Iraqik  the  pww  and 
generous  spirit  they  bre*ttie,»t  ftw»  con- 
siderable poetic  acoompUdimenC  Fo- 
laiMl,  the  longest  piece,  opena  Aoa  s— 

BpixttorFmeilMD,diadowoftbeOod  ^ , 

WiMnn  nstloos  wonblp  when  he  walks  rtwood  ; 
Shadow,  yet  Ught,  to  whom  we  turo  oar  eyes 
Wbcnd>afodtywTODformMtcl^ilseitijt 
OuaMlan  of  truth,  wimout  whoie  aid  our  life 
would  be  a  warflure  of  eternal  stiUb^ 
Where  haft  thou  hid  thy  bceand  TcUM  thy  brew? 
The  heart!  of  men  are  lesrcbUia  fbr  tiiee  now. 
Lo t  ftem lis wateh a iMtoMf  Marte Mm } 
Ihereif  a  corner  waqd^towafr*hy>ea>«n; 
There  is  a  plaj{w  upon  tlw  stataking  e«ttn 
That  ttireatiSf  mgn  with  pestite-i  awldeiih, 
A  deep  and  dark  oompkacy  oC  fin  — •-«- 

This  is  stni  toer  :— 

OJBowpel  »urwtJ.toheif  aasiedjhp^w^ 

And  yetthfiSs.wemndlnianihowiito^ 


is  that a.etatn  10 slight     ■■» 

We  would  like  to  giw  afew.^jL,, 
ftroman  animaied'apostoBphe  to  i^rince 
Adam  Czartoryskl,  to  whom  the  Tolume 
is  approprfaitaly  hiscribed,  hot  paaa  to 
the  foUowing  intocathm,  wfaidi  is  1^  a 
yet  higher  strain : — 

OI  that  a  »ew  Tfttfus  would  awslJV 
To  speak  akwd  «s  nArer  manfrt^Ae;  . 
To  sosttar  fbrth  his  pasi&on  bke  asbows^^ 
With  voice  of  glory  •«>^^^"b  Wfjs  ofpwif ; 
TamoTfl  the  Deesive  natkms,  ml  they  M 


Homer  contains  many  faig^dflsMip<ies 
stanzas.  Its  close  iM  Impiejd^rsly  bea«- 
.tiful.  It  wiU  probably  be  Ihe  fovourite 
with  most  readers  >— our  own  is  Hie  A^ 
mentfir  SheUejf.  Itispeelrir^  and^ 
earnest  of  what  may  yet  be  -tapioto* 
from  the  writer.  ThooewhohaNrabiaid 
of  Shdley*8  death,  and  obeatnies,  qn 
nerer  forget  circumstances  ao  ftaaght 
with  moumW  interest.  TbiJy  am  thus 
'strikingly  described. 


tipenabi 
when 


tarn  and deiqleted,ibon» 


» the  tiled  we^fsiWgla  irt$ttf  ■>»* 
Theoeean  flungtha  wasted  Um  itbeea^ 

Anwhgst  Its  iidge*  itaee*  «d  ^ji^St^^wo. 
Thew  was  be  found.  K6toilorabiad^:oii^»* 
.    MiMsiarbiatMirtaliBomcwneiskiNp 
Watdi  o*er  Ms  oeAn.  tUI  the  irea  viAs^ 

Rivet  him  dowiv-tiiey  laid  Mm  oa  a  heais 
Like  an  old  Ronuui  chief,  wbO  sleeps  his  wi*ihw 
■lecpt 
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Tl»  Mm  WM  tUriag  like  ft  pettUcnoe 
Up  in  the  ilqr»«ltf  ortr  tbelaoooa 

tfo  abadow  filL  TheUndtedpHe.  front  wboice 
Tbe  nnoke  ooieA  Ottl^  hi  iMWUiiAgt  4dfk  «nd 


Thnv  A  »en  dttdow  «ath«uiMl,  qxUbQund 
IVm  nature,  afld  the  qoieoide  intense, 

^  keii  but  ^tb^iheit  end  orackmif  found, 
loMkMeeegbUdliMrceM,  Utetiewla 
ctidetrowML 


l%e  i^pater  t  of  Ibe  Ifie  tteed  noir.  iiit  eye 
WaBderod,  as  when  tome  doomed  man  doth 


A  MBhcC^  watniotfi  orcataodtr ; 
And  ooen  -     .      .  . 


6  was  tb^  who  iMnt  his  tbrdbbinf 


^iMlnst  a  trae^his  very  heart  did  Ueed 
\Vithin  him,  iike  a  brother's.-. Weep  anew! 

Oed  shield  thy  spirit  in  its  hour  of  need, 
thoo  persecuted  maA !  fbr  it  Is  tme, 

▲ad  just,  and  eood,  ti»m»th  mm 
it  throuflk.  and  throv^ 

We  take  leave  of  this  Tolmne,  alnctrely 
regretting  that  we  can  d»4Mch  iaptr^t 
justice  to  its  merita. 

t  Lonl  Byron  and  Bfr.  Lelgb  Hant  were  al. 
most  the  sole  mourners  at  U*"  ataaa«e  sani. 
floei'*  It  must  gmitiy  the  sonrirar  to  see,  tIniL 
in  a  new  senenMon,  and  among  a  dlstentptepto^ 
there  are  Inaenuous  minds,  that  can  think  ftDd 
iodoe  for  themselves,  and  calmiy  dleCrfbale  retri^ 


MUSIC. 


MtJStCAL  eompoeltien  seems  nearly  at 
a  stand  at  home  and  abroad.  The  art, 
w«  ftpe  ti^  is  spreading  iU  iufluenoe 
smong  tbe  Americans,  who  hare  esta- 
l>ll8hed  an  Italian  Opera  in  New  Yoilc 
The  fiune  of  Pagaitiki  is  so  far  trarel- 
led,  diat  a  Yloltn  player  at  CalcotU 
holds  jout  as  ati  attraction,  that  he  is  an 
(Uv6  of  tlie  ttaHan  prodigyl  Even  the 
BrahmlAs  are  distinguishing  themselves 
as  concerto  players.  Vebafiab,  in  the 
aerrlee  of  the  Rajah  of  Ssoijore,  exe- 
cutes the  most  duncidt  plano-fbhe  pieces 
»t  ftrst  tight !  Don  PSDBO  is  making 
Uttnalf  no  less  Temarkable  Jby  ths  ro- 
nunnbe  of  his  political  venture,  than  by 
Ids  overtaxes,  which  have  been  perR>rm- 
hig  St  Piols.  Obe  of  these,  in  E  Hat, 
says  Fetis,  is  (Tune  faeiure  dorreote^  $t 
anmcnee  dans  son  atUeuVy  une  eonnaU' 
sisne^  €iendu4  des  ^eU  de  Tarefiesirt, 
We  ftar  the  ex«Bmperor*8  overtuies  will 
not  he  listened  to  by  his  opponent,  even 
if  musical,  "wiih  much  gtatiflcation.  But 
we  trust,  for  the  honour  of  the  art,  that 
HIiousi.  has  ^  no  muric  in  himself^** 
and  iv  conse^ueiitly,  only  <<  fit  for  trea- 
aoBS,  stratagems,  and  spoils  P 

The  distresses  of  Poland  have  driven 
har  exiled  patriots  to  turn  their  musical 
talemta  to  aooount  in  foreign  lands.  A 
FoUA  giffl.  Mademoiselle  Leokorka, 
JMi  enMfing  her  teens,  said  to  be  equally 
inteiea^ng,  on  account  of  her  misfortunes 
an^  her  skill  on  the  violin,  has  been 
giving  ooBoerts  at  Bouideaux. 

The  veteran,  Pucyel-— a  composer 
who  long  eidoyed  an  almost  universal 
itpBtntioa— mediately  in  France.  Many 
pareons  will  remember  the  time,  when 
Plvtsl's  compositions  were  the  only 
esteemed  thing*  oC  the  day ;  aHhoogh  he 
has  long  ago  given'plaee  to  ^  more  im. 
3 


passioned  and  elaborate  style  of  modern 
instrumenti|l  music  Several  of  his 
ii^orks  will,  however,  withstand  "the 
razure  of  oblivion.**  He  is  uniformly 
characteriasd  by  smooth  iulelligible  writl 
ing )  and  his  slow  movements  are  fiill  of 
lu'eetaess  and  grace. 

Muzio  Clemexti,  the  father  of 
modem  piano-foite  music,  has  also  paid 
the  debt  of  natmre  at  an  advanced  age. 
^esides  his  celebrity^  a  composer  and 
concerto-player,  Clementi  ynma  man 
of  scientific  acquirements  and  geutf^ 
information.  Crameb,  Fikjld,  J^^ 
^ERTiiri,  were  his  j>upils;  and  KAiic- 
BREKKER  is  indebted  to  him  for  the 
direction  o{  his  early  efforts  in  music. 

REVIEW  OFMUeiO. 

8&ngs  of  the  SetUont — -The  Mtstiocom' 
posed  6y  the  Auihor  nf  the  MuHcai 
JUttetratUins  cf  the  Waverley  N&oeie. 
"  — NovEiLa:  London. 
Miss  Flowers  has  acquired  deserved 
fame  by  her  Illustrations  of  the  Wik* 
vcrley  Novels.  The  present  wortt  wiU 
add  to — nay,  completely  establirfi  her 
title  to  celetnrity  as  a  composer.  Tte 
Songs  of  the  Seasons  an  the  result  OT 
profound,  well-directed  stiuly,  and  ptue 
refined  taste.  In  style,  they  resemble 
the  works  of  the  old  English  masterik 
but  are  perfisctly  original ;  and,  for  bdiv 
freedom  of  harmonic  progressloa,  aad 
fine4lowing  melody,  will  vie  with  the 
productions  of  any  omnposer,  living  or 
dead.  We  have  our  apprehensions^  that 
thMr  very  excellence  may  mar  cheir  po-^ 
pularity.  Modem  taste  has  been  formed 
upon  modds  ofso  totally  oppodle  and  ^ 
generate  a  kind^  that  it  is  quHe  vnpre. 
pared  to  appreciate  a  revival  of  the  ityiea 
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of  PuacvLL  and  Amne.  We  hope  it 
may  proTe  otherwite.  The  authoress 
has  our  best  wishes,  and  we  shall  rejoice 
in  her  success,  looking  forward  to  many 
future  essays  of  her  richly  gifted  powen. 


The  Favourite  Air$  in  Robert  le  Dia^ 
hUy  arranged  for  the  piano-forte,  bp 
Adolphe  Adam.  Airs  de  BtUtet  in 
ditto,  by  Hebz.     London  : 

Mayeebeer*8  Robert  le  Diable  has 
been  greedily  seixed  upon,  cut,  carved, 
and  dished-up  by  composers  in  various 
adaptations  for  the  piano-forte.  As  the 
opera  is  new  to  us,  we  prefer,  at  pre. 
sent,  the  simple  arrangement  by  Adam  ; 
which  is  ably  executed,  and  gives  the 
player  a  good  idea  of  this  noble  produc- 
tion, so  redolent  of  beautiful  ideas  and 
rich  effects. 


FarewelL  The  words  by  LowdByhov, 
The  mutic  bp  Ferdotand  Re  is. 
London :  T.  Welsh. 

This  is  a  well-expiessed  song ;  but  so 
very  scientific  in  structure,  that  we  fear 
it  will  never  be  appreciated  by  amateur 
singers. 


The  Merry  Moonlight  H<mr. 
Monet  composed  by  Johk  Te 


A  can^ 
Thomson, 
Esq.#  Pate&son  and  Roy,    Edin- 
bui^. 

A  TRiTLT  exquisite  song;  light,  spark, 
ling,  and  animated.  It  will  boir  com- 
parison  with  the  best  productions  of  its 
original  and  clever  composer.  When 
known,  we  are  convinced  it  will  be  a 
general  favourite. 


The  Hour  is  come,  A  duet  written  by 
T.  Atkiksow,  Esq.  Composed  by 
John  Turnbull.  J.  Willis,  Lon- 
don. 

A  C0MP08ITI0K  Chat  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  recommend  it.  The  me- 
lodies are  trifling,  and  the  accompani- 
OMnts  thin  and  ineffective.  The  words 
deserve  better  music. 


OyeSflq/^thinkqfHer.  A  BaUod 
by  Captain  Charles  Grat.  The 
musie  by  T.  Reed.  J.  Willis,  Loo. 
don. 

A  CLEVER  ballad,  both  as  regards  words 

and  1 


The  Widow,  A  Ballad  by  T.  Hattes 
Baylt.  Composed  by  G.  A.  Hod- 
80K.  London :  Gouldivg  and  Co. 
There  is  truth  and  feeling  mixed  ap 
with  mawkish  simplicity  in  Bayly*8  bal- 
lads.  The  song  before  us  is  an  elixir  for 
young  widows,  resolved  never  more  to 
submit  to  the  matrimonial  yoke,  agree, 
ing,  we  suppose,  that 

The  iMtaneet,  that  second  narriage  move^ 
Are  bsM  re^Mcts  of  thrift,  but  nooe  of  lore: 

The  music  by  Uods^m  is  of  a  very  com- 
nonplace  character. 


Child  of  the  West.  A  Highland  Batlad, 
written  by  F.  W.  N.  Batley.  The 
music  by  G.  A.  Hodsok.  Gouloing 
and  Co.  Loudon. 
This  is  one  of  those  vile  cockney  ef- 
fVisions  that  well  deserve  the  &te  of  the 
daw  with  borrowed  leathers,  in  the  fa- 
ble — to  be  pecked  at  by  every  person  of 
discernment,  for  aspiring  to  the  title  it  so 
presumptuously  adopts.  We  marvel  how 
such  trash  can  be  tolerated.  The  music 
is  wretchedly  bad,  and  the  poetry  abso- 
lutely  ludicrous.  A  maid  is  addresed 
"  Fair  chiel  of  the  West."  The  «  bon- 
nie  bonnie  thistle  rears  its  head,**  and 
"  nods  to  the  purple  heather."  Protest, 
ing,  that  a  «  canny  cot  by  the  blue  hill's 
side"  is  at  her  service,  the  fair  chiel  is 
directed  by  her  swain  to  look  to  the  mist 
in  the  north,  gathering  "  like  the  spirit 
of  song  in  its  shadowy  vest,**  (why  not 
kilt  9  J  But  the  summum  bonum  of  their 
felicity  is  to  ^<  dance  o*er  the  Highlands 
together."  We  advise  the  whole  tribe, 
m"n,  woman,  and  boy,  of  the  pseudo 
Scottish  composers,  to  join  in  this  dance. 
A  few  skips  and  pirouettes,  by  one  of  the 
"  blue  hiU  sides,"  would  rid  the  world 
of  these  poisoners  and  perverters  of  gpod 
old  Scottish  minstrds}'. 


J.  Johnrtonc.  Printer,  10,  St  Jones'  Sqiiirk 
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ImpMidinf  ReTolution  hit  bem  ezch*iifed  for  the  oerUinty  of  obUuning  PtriU. 
mentary  Reform.  Other  Reforms  required  for  the  good  of  the  many,  will  won 
be  noMible.  The  Preei,  that  Fourth  Eitmte  of  the  Realm,  hat  hitherto  beta  the 
only  Tribunal  to  which  the  unprivileged  could  appeal  with  an  atsurance  that  the 
^uttice  of  their  caute  would  ensure  a  verdict  in  their  foyonr.  In  a  ftw  thort  moodtt 
we  thall  have  thit  Fourth  Ettate, — to  which  we  have  been  mainly  indebted  for 
the  purification  of  the  Third  that  it  about  to  take  place — ^ittelf  rendered  more  pure) 
and  its  itrength  prodigiously  increased,  by  the  abolition  of  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge; 
and,  by  its  extension,  even  a  greater  security  than  we  hare  hitherto  had,  that  its  fan- 
mense  power  will  be  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  unpririleged,<»of  the  PsoPLB.  With 
this  mighty  representative  of  public  opinion,  which 

» 
**  Knows  not  bow  to  apsre. 
Yet  rsrelj  blames  oojuatly ;  '* 

with  a  House  of  Commons  really  chosen  by  the  people, — to  what  may  not  our  hsfv 
aspire  P  what  blessings  may  we  not  with  confidence  expect  P  Without  giving  imagi- 
nation too  much  the  rein,  we  may  hope,  that  in  a  few  years  there  will  not  be  s 
single  great  and  palpable  abuse  in  the  institutions  of  our  beloved  country ; — that  no 
one  class  of  men,  marked  by  political  or  religious  distinction,  shall  have  any  just  tad 
evident  cause  of  complaint  against  another  class  ^— that  party  rancour  shall  be  un- 
known ; — that  the  odium  Thsologicumy  that  worst  species  of  malignity,  diall  be  a 
thing  of  the  past ; — that  Tory,  Whig,  and  Radical,  shall  be  no  more ;  that  Jus- 
tice, that  first  of  virtues,  omnipotent  justice,  shall  reign  triumphant ; — that  man 
shall  love  his  fellow-man ; — and  the  only  object  of  all  legislation  and  govemment,  be 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 

At  such  a  time, — ^with  sudi  inspiring  prospects,  not  for  in  the  distance, — who  can 
recollect  that  he  has  an  enemy  P  Not  we ;  with  much  of  the  blessed  world  we  are  ui 
love,  and  at  peace  with  all  of  it.    01  Christopher !  live  for  ever  I 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Op  the  political  articles  sent  us  for  this  Number,  we  have  not  been  able  to  in- 
clude more  than  one  out  of  three  of  those  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  pages^ 
and  the  selection  has  necessarily  been  determined  by  the  relation  the  Articles  bear  to 
the  occurrences  of  the  time,  and  not  by  any  inferiority  in  those  postponed.  For  these 
a  good  time  is  coming. 
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iBun  Qtit  Kui  Sraxui  in  tlSl^annt, 
^u^  tSCatS  in^  ^thtn  tin* 


We  can  think  of  no  appellation  so  accurately  descriptive  of  the  week 
which  intervened  hetween  the  9th  of  May,  when  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Grey  was  officially  announced,  and  the  16th,  when  that  nobleman 
was  again  sent  for  by  the  King,  as  that  which  we  have  selected  for  the 
title  of  this  article.  It  is  affectation  to  deny  that  the  recall  of  the  Reform 
Administration,  and  the  consequent  salvation  of  their  Bill,  has  been  the 
work  of  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  people,  as  intelligible,  if  not 
as  violent  as  the  warlike  operations  of  the  Parisians.  The  House  of 
Lords  continued  hostile  to  Reform,  the  King  had  been  seduced  to 
falsify  his  pledges,  the  country  was  threatened  with  a  military  govern* 
meat ;  but  the  people  of  England  rose  as  one  man  to  vindicate  their 
rights,  and  the  fetters  preparing  for  them  melted  on  the  anvil  of  the 
forger.  Wherever  the  intelligence  of  the  posture  of  affairs  in  the 
metropolis  arrived — and  it  was  circulated  through  the  kingdom  with 
unexampled  rapidity — there  was  not  a  moment's  hesitation,  not  a  soli, 
tary  instance  of  indulgence  in  the  aimless  and  impotent  anger  expressed 
by  riots.  The  inhabitants  assembled  spontaneously  en  masse  to  peti. 
tion  the  House  of  Commons  to  stop  the  supplies,  hinting,  in  no  ambi« 
guoas  language,  that  this  measure  was  but  the  initiative  of  a  long  cam- 
paign which  they  had  sketched  out !  that  did  their  first  blow  fall  short, 
they  were  prepared  to  follow  it  up  by  one  heavier  and  more  effective.  It 
was  plain  that  each  man  had  calculated  his  own  powers  of  exertion  and 
^durance,  and  assented  to  a  plan  of  action  in  which  a  remedy  had  been 
prepared  for  every  repulse,  and  the  position  to  be  occupied  after  every 
possible  defeat  premeditated.  Fore-warned  and  fore-armed,  Britain 
stood  ready  for  the  struggle. 


•  "  Through  ni^t  we  seek  the  sun, 
Through  fear  to  joy  we  run, 

Through  death  we  enler  life.'* 

VOL.  I.  ^     r^        T 
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The  un-preconcerted  unanimity  of  the  people  was  most  cheering  in 
more  respects  than  one.     It  shewed  that  they  knew  their   rights,  and 
the  legal  forms  invented  to  guard  them,  as  well  as  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  move  in  their  defence.    Birmingham  and  London  cried  at  once, 
*'  Stop  the  supplies  \"  The  sound  was  repeated  across  the  level  plains  of 
Lancashire  and  over  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire.    Taking  its  way  through 
canny  Cumberland  and  Northumberland,  it  was  re-echoed  by  Salisbury 
Craigs,  and  on  the  green  of  Glasgow,  and  spread  from  these  central 
points  up  every  green  strath  and  heathery  valley  of  Scotland.  *  The 
shout  had  not  yet  subsided  when  an  echo,  richly  tipped  with  the  brogue, 
came  ringing  joyous  and  shrill  across  the  Irish  channel.    In  the  black 
north,  Belfast  and  Newry  did  their  duty.    The  boys  of  Tipperary  were 
gathering  to  the  fun.    Within  the  pale  was  held  an  honoured  meeting. 
Dublin  sent  forth  her  congregated  citizens  by  tens  of  thousands ;  and 
among  them  one  before  whom  our  hearts  bow  down  with  devotion— one 
who,  in  youth,  periled  life  and  fame  for  liberty,  and  for  her  consented 
to  waste  his  best  years  in  exile, — one  whose  heart  cherished  the  house- 
less wanderer  when  every  door  seemed  closed  against  her, — Archibald 
Hamilton  Rowan. 

<<  Give  Sir  Lancelot  Threlkdd  praise  I 
Hear  it,  good  man,  old  in  days  I 
Thou  tree  of  covert  and  oi  rest, 
For  this  young  Bird  that  was  distrest ; 
Among  thy  branches  safe  she  lay. 
And  she  was  free  to  sport  and  play 
When  Falcons  were  abroad  for  prey." 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  record  of  all  the  generous  patriots  who 
stood  forward— of  all  the  burning  words  they  uttered.  Some  chanced 
upon  a  happier  phrase  than  others ;  but,  in  the  essentials,  all  were  at 
one.  Birmingham  alluded  to  the  provision  in  the  bill  of  rights,  whidi 
vindicated  the  title  of  the  citizen  to  have  arms  for  his  defence ;  Shef- 
field reminded  the  King,  in  respectful,  but  manly  language,  that  the 
stability  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  peace  of  the  country,  might  be 
endangered  by  adherence  to  the  whispers  of  incendiaries ;  the  Political 
and  Trades'  Unions  of  Edinburgh  declared  that  they  trusted  in  the  na- 
tion alone,  and  called  upon  the  reformers  of  the  whole  empire  simulta- 
neously to  petition  the  House  of  Commons,  to  assume  the  office  of  their 
fugleman  and  central  committee. 

We  are  truly  proud  of  the  commanding  attitude  assumed  by  our 
countr3rmen  on  this  occasion.  They  have  proved  themselves  worthy  de. 
scendants  of  the  men  who  resisted  and  vanquished  Charles  the  First  and 
expelled  his  son.  They  have  shewn  that  they  possessed  the  devoted  bra- 
very, and  more  than  the  knowledge  of  their  ancestors.  There  has  been 
no  wanton  destruction,  there  have  been  no  vain  boasting  and  braggadocio 
threats.  Assembled  at  every  point  in  multitudes,  such  as  have  never 
before  been  seen,  they  have  not  once  allowed  themselves  to  be  hurried 
into  undue  transport  by  the  contagion  of  sympathy.  Their  words  were 
weighed  and  valued — subdued,  not  exaggerated.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  most  intense  excitement,  they  struggled  successfully  to  maintain 
the  ascendancy  of  reason ;  by  the  most  violent  efforts  of  self-control, 
they  repressed  the  instigations  of  hurrying  and  blinding  passion ;  they 
looked  round  for  a  spot  to  plant  their  foot  upon,  from  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  drive  thepi^  Their  stern  determination,  and  the  energy 
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with  which  they  suhmitted  tliemselves  to  the  restraining  voice  of  rea- 
son^ most  have  reminded  the  Duke  of  Wellin^on^  rather  disagreeably^ 
of  the  intense  whispers  of  his  officers  whenever  the  enemy  advanced  on 
the  British  lines,^"  Steady  men,  there  !  steady  !  down  with  your  muz- 
tles !"  and  of  the  irresistible  force  with  which  the  repressed  energy  of 
his  soldiers^  when  the  leash  was  slipped,  thundered  through  the  opposing 
ranks.  The  aspect  of  the  nation  was  like  an  approaching  thunder- 
storm, black,  grun^  sultry,  suffocating,  but  breathless  and  silent  as 
death. 

A  sight  of  any  of  the  numerous  meetings,  held  at  this  crisis,  would 
have  satisfied  the  most  infuriated  Tory  that  the  case  of  his  party  was 
hopeless.     We  were  only  present  at  one,  but  the  features  of  all  were 
much  the  same.  Standing  on  the  declivity  of  Salisbury  Craigs,  we  looked 
down  upon  the  hustings  erected  in  the  King's  Park.     The  members  of 
the  Committee  were  ascending  the  platform  at  irregular  intervals,  and 
already  a  dense  mass  was  crowding  around  its  base,    while  dispersed 
groups  were  crossing  each  other  over  the  whole  field,  buzzing  and  rest- 
less as  insects  on  a  summer  evening.    A  low  distant  murmur  was  heard 
in  the  direction  of  the  palace ;  as  it  drew  nearer  muffled  music  was  dis. 
tinguishable— ^^  The  Land  of  the   Leal."     Passing  the  comer  of  Holy- 
rood,  a  broad  black  banner  rose  into  sight  behind  the  wall,  and  glided, 
flapping  onwards  until,  with  its  bearers,  it  emerged  into  the  open  field. 
It  was  followed  by  the  standard  of  the  Trades'  Union,  bearing  on  a  sable 
field  a  bunch  of  rods — '*  United,  who  can  break  us."    And  for  upwards 
of  half-an-hoor,  the  procession — five  men  a-breast — continued  to  defile 
into  the  field,  advance  towards  and  encircle  the  hustings.    As  one  black 
banner,  after  another,  arose  upon  the  view,  and  was  borne  forward,  till 
the  inscriptions  and  devices  became  legible,  it  seemed  as  if  the  human 
tide  would  continue  to  flow  for  ever.     The  cheers  with  which  several 
favourite  mottoes  and  the  tri-color  were  received,  swelled  upwards  to 
the  spectators  of  the  hill,  one  dense  shattering  volume  of  sound.     The 
heart  of  a  nation,  devoting  itself  through  the  most  perilous  emergencies, 
to  persevere  in  a  just  cause,  was  in  the  sound  as  it  slowly  wreathed  up  the 
hill-side  on  its  way  to  approving  Heaven.    The  view  from  the  hustings 
'^M  yet  more  striking.    On  every  hand  extended  a  dense  semicircle 
paved  with  human  heads,  all  shouldering  to  get  near.    The  outward  cir- 
cle of  curious  spectators  was  very  thin,  every  man  was  anxious  to  press 
forward  and  take  part  in  the  business.     Fifty  thousand  faces  looked 
^^rly  up  at  every  speaker ;  some  with  their  hands  at  their  ears  to 
catch  the  sound  more  distinctly,  others  shading  their  eyes  from  the 
■^j  sad  determination  expressed  in  every  brow.    There  was  not,  as  on 
ordinary  occasions,  a  quick,  gleesome  interchange  of  remarks  on  what 
fell  ftt>ii|   the   speakers — ^the   caustic  gibes   which   a   Scotchman   can 
scarcely  refrain   from,    even   when   most   deeply   serious ;   every   man 
scorned  to  check  his  breathing  lest  it  might  interrupt  the  stillness.   The 
inovers  of  the  resolutions  wore  also  an  aspect  of  anxious  solemnity. 
*^ile  revealing  the  whole  exigency  of  the  case,  and  exhorting  to  every 
•*crifice,  they,  one  and  all,  felt  the  necessity  of  regulating  the  deter- 
Jnined  spirit  of  the  people.    Their  exhortations  to  preserve  order  were 
received  with  reiterated  cries  of  ''  We  will ;"  the  names  of  traitors  and 
oppressors  elicited  hootings  of  derision  or  deep-enduring  hatred ;  those  of 
the  late  Ministers  hearty  applause ;  aad  every  bold  expression  of  resolu- 
tions to  brave  the  worst,  was  met   with  the  triumphant  rustling  nn<l 
▼a?ing  of  banners,  and  with  a  hurrah,  which,  commencing  beneath  the 
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bustings^  spread  backwards  to  tbe  outskirts  of  tbe  assembly  ;  where, 
after  some  preliminary  questioning,  it  was  taken  up  and  tossed  back  to 
the  platform,  on  every  side  of  which  it  dashed  upwards  like  the  waves 
of  the  ocean.  It  was  plain  that  the  stern  spirit  of  the  Covenanter  was 
again  breathing  through  the  land ;  that  in  defence  of  a  regulated  freedom, 
the  people  were  ready  to  dare  all  extremities. 

In  the  late  emergency,  the  House  of  Commons  did  its  duty  nobly.  Even 
before  being  called  upon,  it  placed  itself  at  the  head  of  the  national 
movement.  Lord  Ebring^on's  motion  was  simultaneous  with  tlie  earliest 
meetings  out  of  doors.  This  was  followed  up  by  Mr.  Hume's  notice  of 
another  and  stronger  motion ;  and  by  tbe  prompt  seizure  of  every  occa- 
sion which  offered  to  resume  the  theme  night  after  night.  The  party 
in  the  House  opposed  to  Reform  maintained  a  wise  silence,  or  only  spoke 
to  some  minor  point,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  their  awkward  con- 
sciousness of  insignificance.  The  liberal  members — Ebrington,  Hume, 
Duncombe,  O'Connell,  Macaulay,  Gillon,  and  others — discharged  their 
duty  to  their  country  in  a  bold  and  fearless  spirit,  which  entitles  them 
to  rank  with  the  Hampdens,  PjTns,  and  Elliots,  the  fathers  of  our  liber- 
ties. The  benefit  cotiferrcd  upon  the  country  by  the  prompt  and  de- 
cided measures  of  the  House  of  Commons,  cannot  be  over-rated.  It 
gave  to  the  people  throughout  the  country  a  common  centre  of  disci- 
pline and  organization ;  it  reared  aloft  a  banner,  to  which  they  were  to 
look  in  every  unexpected  eddy  of  the  headlong  fight ;  it  gave  order, 
purpose,  and  legality  to  their  movements.  The  popular  phalanx  was  by 
this  means  rendered  as  united  as  numerous.  The  mass  of  the  nation 
was  up,  and  ranged  under  their  natural  self-elected  leaders — ^those 
members  of  the  Commons  who  really  represented  the  interests  of  the 
community. 

Let  us  now  look  to  the  band  opposed  to  this  multitudinous  army, 
stronger  even  in  its  good  cause  than  in  the  myriads  which  swelled  its 
ranks.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  memorable  dinsion  of  the  7th  of  May, 
the  ostensible  bar  to  the  passing  of  the  Bill  had  consisted  of  a  majority 
of  the  peers.  But  these  men  were  only  united  in  their  enmity  to  Re- 
form :  in  their  notions  of  the  best  manner  of  opposing  it  there  were 
irreconcilable  differences.  Some  daring  natures  were  for  maintaining 
the  usurpations  of  their  body  with  a  high  hand,  while  some  more  timid 
were  for  opposing  to  the  torrent  the  more  dangerous  barrier  of  appar- 
ent yielding.  Again,  hardened  intriguers  were  anxious  to  wrest  power 
from  the  hands  of  the  popular  Ministry  at  the  price  of  any  concession,  and 
weak-minded,  well-meaning  bigots  were  prepared  to  brave  all  hazards 
rather  than  concede.  There  was  confusion  in  the  camp,  but  of  a  nature 
calculated  to  increase  the  stubbornness  of  resistance.  Had  the  object  of 
the  gang  been  to  do  anything,  their  disputes  among  themselves  must 
have  shackled  and  thwarted  their  own  projects.  But  as  they  stood 
merely  on  the  defensive,  their  mutual  grudges  served  to  exasperate  the 
savage  doggedness  with  which  they  stubbornly  placed  themselves  in  the 
way  of  the  advancing  force. 

While  the  eye  of  the  nation  was  upon  these  open  demonstrations  of 
hostility — while  every  nerve  was  strained  to  overcome  tliis  palpable  ob- 
stacle, insidious  foes,  of  whom  no  man  dreamed,  were  busy  at  work. 
The  steadfastness  and  good  faith  of  the  throne,  of  which  no  one  for  a 
moment  entertained  a  doubt,  was  sapped  insidiously.  The  scholars  of 
Mettemich — the  husks,  the  dregs,  the  refuse  of  the  Castlereagh  faction — 
had  betaken  themselves  to  means  which  had  generally  been  found  irre- 
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8istible  in  jgfovernments  where  the  people  had  no  voice.  A  soldier^  whose 
youth  had  been  polluted  hy  the  debasing  example  of  the  vice-regal  court 
in  Dublin^  whose  manly  pith  had  been  worn  out  amid  the  ruthless  scenes 
of  war,  whose  whole  life  had  taught  him  to  look  upon  men  merely  as 
counters  to  be  hazarded  in  his  reckless  and  unprincipled  gambling — a 
diplomatist  who  had  sold  soul  and  body  to  the  demon  of  legitimacy — a 
lawyer  who  had  run  the  gamut  of  every  political  opinion — a  blustering, 
bullying  George  Dandin,  who  inherited  a  pension  earned  by  his  father's 
perversion  of  the  law — and  others,  their  worthy  compeers,  seized  the 
opportunity,  when  the  public  attention  was  riveted  upon  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  attack  the  King  by  domestic  influence.  Two  of  his  royal 
brothers  were  avowedly  of  the  fraternity.  The  Queen  was  generally  un- 
derstood to  have  a  strong  desire  to  enact  the  part  of  Maria  Antoinette. 
Another  auxiliary  force  was  found  among  those  rapacious  and  misbegot- 
ten brats,  who,  encouraged  by  the  acquiescence  of  Ministers  in  a  doating 
father's  fondness,  had  begun  to  nurse  the  most  extravagant  ambition,  and 
chafed  at  finding  their  avarice  and  pride  restrained  within  decent  limits. 
H^'ith  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  the  whole  of  his  Majesty's  confiden- 
tial relations  were  gained  over  to  a  nefarious  conspiracy  against  the 
people's  rights.  The  under^ngs  of  the  Court,  whom  Lord  Grey's  mis- 
taken policy  had  allowed  to  remain  about  the  King's  person,  were  at- 
tached to  the  faction,  which  sought,  at  all  hazards,  to  regain  office.  The 
Sovereign  was  thus  beset  on  every  side  by  reckless  intriguers,  working  at 
all  hours — in  the  drawing-room,  at  the  table,  in  the  nuptial  bed — upon  the 
facility  of  a  mind,  naturally  none  of  the  strongest,  and  arrived  at  that 
period  of  life,  when  most  men  are  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the 
attainment  of  quiet  and  repose.  The  affection  and  confidence  of  the 
King  were  alienated  from  his  constitutional  advisers  ;  and  the  faction, 
in  whose  behalf  this  game  was  played,  had  regular  intelligence  of  how 
the  work  went  on. 

Having,  in  this  underhand  manner,  succeeded  in  sawing  away  one  of 
Earl  Grey's  main  supporters,  they  proceeded  to  trip  him  up  in  the  man- 
ner which  they  thought  least  likely  to  excite  the  popular  feeling  in  his 
behalf.  A  direct  attack  upon  the  principles  of  the  Bill  was  not  hazarded 
at  first.  It  was  proposed  to  postpone  the  question  of  disfranchise- 
ment to  that  of  enfranchisement.  There  was  a  possibility  of  the  peers 
not  in  the  secret,  seeing  the  drift  of  this  arrangement,  while  it  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  people.  A  delicate  hint  was  given  their  Lordships, 
that  means  might  be  found,  not  merely  of  delaying,  but  of  defeating  the 
resumption,  by  the  people  of  their  usurped  power  of  returning  Members 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  hoped  that  the  large  towns  gratified 
by  the  concession  of  the  elective  franchise,  might  grow  lukewarm  in 
their  desire  of  the  abolition  of  rotten  boroughs.  Lord  Grey's  concilia- 
tory policy  encouraged  them  to  expect  a  similar  want  of  decision  in 
future ;  and  thus  a  bright  prospect  was  opened  up  to  the  conspirators 
of  mutilating  the  obnoxious  Bill— defeating  and  disgracing  the  Ministers 
night  after  night — rendering  them  suspicious  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation, 
as  they  had  rendered  them  obnoxious  in  the  eyes  of  the  King — and  finally 
expelling  them,  dishonoured  and  unregretted,  from  office. 

The  web  was  spun  with  all  the  noiseless  and  cunning  artifice  of  the 
spider ;  but  its  meshes  proved  as  weak.  It  might  have  trammelled  blue 
Wtles;  but  the  wasps  broke  through.  Earl  Grey,  with  a  decision  for 
which  the  enemy  was  not  prepared,  moved  an  adjournment  of  the  dis- 
Cossion  the  instant  he  found  himself  in  the  minority.    This  was  naore 
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prompt  than  his  adversaries  wished^  or  were  prepared  to  meet.  The 
King  was  won,  hut  the  people  had  yet  to  be  conciliated,  or  divided.  No 
time  was  to  he  lost ;  so  a  nohle  Lord  rose  in  his  place,  and  after  indulg- 
ing  in  a  little  polite  wonderment  at  the  Premier's  taking  so  much  to 
heart  an  opposition,  which  was  in  no  way  directed  against  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  proceeded  to  state,  that  his  objection  to  the  measure  was 
not  because  of  its  extending  the  elective  franchise  to  £10  renters,  but 
because  the  privilege  was  not  extended  in  some  places  to  a  yet  poorer 
class  of  voters.  It  was  his  intention  to  move,  as  an  amendment  on  this 
clause,  that  the  old  practice  of  scot  and  lot  voting  be  retained  in  some 
towns.  This  shaUow  device  excited  a  grin  of  contempt  over  the  whole 
country ;  but  it  was  all  that  the  dull  brains  of  our  oppressors  could  in- 
vent on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

Lord  Grey  immediately  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  the  royal  pledge 
to  make  peers,  and  being  refused,  resigned  without  further  delay.  The 
storm  was  instantly  up.  The  mine  had  not  been  completely  sprung,  and 
the  principal  intrenchments  of  the  Bill,  the  popular  affection,  were  yet 
undamaged.  But  the  faction  had  advanced  too  far  to  retreat.  Lords 
Wellington  and  Lyndhurst  were  sent  for  by  the  King,  and  undertook  to 
attempt  to  form  an  administration.  But  here  an  unexpected  obstacle 
intervened.  The  King  had  yielded  much — ^more  than  a  man  of  high 
principle  and  firm  mind  would  have  dared  to  yield — ^but  he  possessed 
the  feelings  of  a  gentleman.  He  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  retracting  a 
pledge  publicly  given  before  the  assembled  representatives  of  the  nation. 
He  insisted  that  the  new  Ministry  should  concede  a  measure  of  Reform 
sufficiently  ample  to  satisfy  the  people.  It  was  much  to  ask  at  the 
hands  of  men  who  had  denounced  all  reform  as  unnecessary  and  dan. 
gerous.  Acceptance  of  office,  upon  such  terms,  could  not  fail  to  startle 
the  honest  fools  who  acted  upon  principle— could  not  fail  to  expose  the 
intriguers  to  the  nation  in  the  light  of  men  who  had  contended,  not 
from  conviction,  but  for  place.  But  "  the  Captain's  a  bold  man ;"  and 
he  shewed  it  on  this  occasion.  He  undertook  the  task  of  collecting  co- 
adjutors, and  of  carrying  through  the  House  of  Lords  a  Bill — the  Bill. 
This  he  has  not  dared,  save  by  implication,  to  deny  in  what  he  called 
his  explanation  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  this  has  been  virtually  as- 
serted  by  Mr.  Baring  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Such  infamous  dereliction  from  even  the  hypocritical  pretence  of  prin- 
ciple  was  "  too  much."  The  Ultra-Tories  stood  aghast  ai  his  impu^ 
dence.  Peel  felt  that  it  was  too  soon  to  venture  again  upon  the  farce 
of  Catholic  concession.  Even  Croker  (et  tu  Brute  !J  declared,  ^'  that 
he  had  too  much  regard  for  his  character  to  accept  office  under  such  dr. 
cumstancee.  The  exasperation  of  the  people  was  redoubled  on  hearing 
that  the  national  liberties  were  about  to  be  intrusted  to  the  protection 
of  him  who  had  declared  all  public  meetings  farces ;  who  had  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  people  of  Ireland  would  not  break  the  law ;  and  who 
now,  to  sum  up  the  overwhelming  amount  of  his  iniquities,  was  ready  to 
carry  through  a  measure  which  he  had  himself  characterized  as  uncalled 
for,  revolutionary,  and  dangerous,  in  a  protest,  the  ink  of  which  had  not 
yet  dried  up.  In  him  the  outraged  feeling  of  the  public  found  a  consunu 
mate  monster,  whose  iniquities  their  utmost  loathing  and  abhorrence  were 
inadequate  to  do  justice  to ;  a  man  who,  for  the  sake  of  personal  ag- 
grandizement, had  driven  the  nation  to  the  verge  of  civil  war ;  a  fiend 
willing  to  goad  a  nation  to  madness,  and  then  make  its  frantic  excesses 
a  pretext  for  punishment  to  be  inflicted  by  his  own  "  hangman's  hands." 
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Loud  and  emphatic  was  the  declaration  from  all  quarters^  that  they 
would  not  receive  even  their  rights  from  such  a  polluted  source ;  that 
there  was  contamination  in  his  very  touch.  A  feverish  rage  and  jealousy 
burned  hotter  every  hour  ;  public  credit  was  shaken ;  his  own  creatures 
shrunk  trembling  from  the  side  of  the  genius  of  the  storm^  who  still 
stood^  like  Satan^  unappalled^  and  untouched  with  sympathy ;  the  monied 
incubus,  upon  whose  aid  he  relied,  confessed  that  it  coidd  no  longer  aid 
him.  Left  thus  alone,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  vain  hope  of 
regaining  the  reins  of  government,  and  with  his  submission  fell  the  last 
hope  of  Toryism,  never  to  rise  again. 

Were  we  to  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah,  we  could  not  hope  to  live 
again  such  a  day  as  that  which  brought  the  news  of  Earl  Grey's  restora- 
tion to  office.  The  guard  of  the  mail,  with  that  joyous  incontinence  of 
information  which  is  always  found  in  the  bringer  of  glad  tidings,  blabbed 
the  pleasing  intelligence  to  every  one  who  questioned  him.  The  light 
mail-curricle  bounded  over  the  stones,  and  still,  wherever  it  passed,  a 
joyous  acclamation  rose  from  the  assembled  crowd, 

'<  And  ever  with  it  as  it  moved  along.** 

Tke  houses  poured  forth  their  inmates,  attracted  by  a  shout  which  spoke 
the  very  soul  of  joy.  Every  face  beamed  with  involuntary  and  irrepres- 
sible smiles.  Young  men  threw  up  their  hats ;  old  men  danced  the 
Highland  fling ;  multitudes  dispersed  on  all  sides,  their  faces  flushed,  and 
their  eyes  sparkling  with  joy,  to  be  the  first  to  diffuse  the  glad  intelligence 
through  the  town.  Every  man  they  encountered,  with  whom  they  had  the 
slightest  and  most  casual  acquaintance,  was  addressed— even  some  whom 
they  knew  not,  or  towards  whom  they  were  observing  that  dignified 
affectation  of  irrecognition  which  follows  misunderstanding  between 
former  friends,  were  cordially  gpreeted  with  the  blithe  news.  In  that 
hour  of  ecstacy  old  grudges  were  forgiven,  and  new  friendships  struck 
up.  Nothing  was  seen  but  shaking  of  hands — nothing  heard  but  light- 
hearted  thoughtless  laughter.  Tories  seemed  to  be  annihilated  for  the 
moment,  lest  their  sad  faces  shoidd  mar  the  general  flow  of  happi- 
ness. Some  of  our  friends,  anxious  to  be  thought  more  knowing  than 
their  fellows,  will  pretend  that  they  recognized  the  scowling  brows  of  the 
^ng  stealing  through  the  crowd,  and  disappearing  in  back  lanes  and 
nameless  alleys :  but  we  do  not  believe  them.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  most  anxious  search,  prompted  by  the  most  huge  reward,  could  for 
the  whole  of  that  evening  have  ferreted  out  a  Tory  in  Edinburgh, — 
the  thing  is  impossible.  In  honour  of  the  nation's  jubilee,  a  kind  Provi- 
dence had  decreed  that,  for  the  moment,  they  should  cease  to  exist.* 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  learned  the  reception  of  the  news  of  Lord 
Grey*8  re-instahnent  in  Birmingham.  It  was  at  once  dignified  and  hearty,  as  became 
the  city  in  which  Priestley  stnick  the  first  note  of  the  grand  overture  of  Freedom. 
The  bells  rang  a  merry  pttl ;  the  broad  banner  of  England  was  sent  dancing  to  the 
breeze ;  a  deputation  of  50,000  men,  with  music  and  flags,  met  Mr.  Attwood  a  mile 
from  Birmingham,  to  accompany  his  progress  to  Newhall-hill.  No  Roman  con. 
queror  ever  was  honoured  with  such  a  triumph,  or  deserved  it  half  so  much.  To 
Mr.  Attwood  and  his  Union  we  owe  the  first  impulse  of  the  national  movement ;  and 
to  his  temper  and  equanimity  we  owe  much  of  its  success.  The  leading  reformers 
came  forward  to  congratulate  the  meeting,  in  language  beautifully  harmonizing  with 
the  truly  Christian  burst  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  ofiercd  upon  the  occasion  by  the 
Rev.  Hughes  Hulton.     It  has  been  the  fashion  oi  the  Tories  to  reprcient  the  reform- 
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And  "  with  the  morning  sage  reflection  came,"  not  to  damp  our  mer- 
riment, but  to  substitute  a  more  matured,  elevated,  and  enduring  cheer, 
fulness.  We  felt  ourselves  free.  A  bloodless  Three  Days  had  been 
achieved.  In  our  first  number  we  demonstrated  that,  although  in  form 
and  theory  our  constitution  devolved  the  executive  function  upon  a 
King  acting  by  means  of  responsible  advisers ;  and  the  legislative  on  the 
King  and  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  each  possessing  a  voice 
equally  potential  with  the  others ;  yet  in  reality  both  the  legislative  and 
executive  power  had,  for  upwards  of  a  century,  been  exercised  by  an 
oligarchy,  dictating  their  parts  to  their  puppets  before  the  scenes. 
Lord  Grey's  resignation  brought  the  question  between  the  people  and 
these  its  oppressors  at  once  to  an  issue.  The  nation  mustered  and  dis- 
played  its  strength ;  the  boroughmongers  strove  to  array  their  troops, 
but  found  themselves  deserted  and  powerless.  Like  the  arch.fiend, 
they 

looked  up,  and  knew 
Their  mounted  scale  alofl ;  uor  more  ;  but  fled 
MurmMng,  and  with  them  fled  the  shades  of  night. 

They  refused  to  join  battle,  not  because  they  wanted  the  will — ^we  have 
heard  them  gleefully  anticipate  the  moment  when  the  question  should 
be  put  to  such  an  arbitrement — ^but  because  they  wanted  the  power. 
They  remain  unconvinced ;  because  reason  has  no  voice  to  the  corrupted 
heart.  They  have  yielded  up  an  unjust  and  illegal  power  which  they 
were  willing  to  have  upheld  by  brute  violence,  simply  because  they  saw 
an  overwhelming  force  arrayed  against  them.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
law,  by  the  law,  and  for  the  law,  the  people  have  conquered  their  own 
rights.  To  the  original  framer  of  the  Reform  Bill,  whoever  he  may  be — 
to  Earl  Grey,  who  saw  at  once  its  fitness,  introduced  it,  and  with  an 
undeviating  honesty  in  fine  harmony  with  his  long  and  consistent  life  of 
patriotism,  clung  to  it  without  faltering — to  all  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  who  so  firmly  adhered  to  each  other  and  their  measure — all  the 
exuberant  gratitude  which  the  nation  so  spontaneously  yields,  is  most 
justly  due.  But  for  the  people  themselves  we  claim  a  large  share  of 
the  honour;  for  the  sound  sense  displayed  in  their  frank  acceptance 
and  appreciation  of  the  measure,  and  for  the  fearless,  unswerving  fidelity 
with  which  they  have  supported  it.  Twice  has  Earl  Grey  been  defeated ; 
—once  by  the  openly  avowed  self-will  of  the  Lords,  once  by  the  in- 
trigues of  a  parcel  of  worthless  buzzing  flies,  gendered  within  the  tainted 
precincts  of  a  Court ; — and  twice  have  the  people  of  England  placed  him 
in  a  situation  to  renew  the  combat  with  advantage.  The  Commons  have 
earned  their  freedom  as  they  earn  their  bread — *'  in  the  sweat  of  their 
brows." 

The  nation,  now  secure  of  victory,  may  well  look  back  with  compla- 
cency and  honest  pride  to  its  exertions.  They  were  such  as  do  credit 
to  the  oldest  and  best- trained  soldiers  of  freedom.  They  were  the  strug- 
gles of  veterans ;  deliberate,  all  with  a  distinct  aim,  and  without  need- 
less waste  of  strength.  The  people  may,  indeed;  call  themselves  free  ; 
for,  in  asserting  their  own  rights,  they  have  shewn  themselves  morally. 


ei-s  as  demoralized  and  devoid  of  religion.  It  is  false.  They  respect  freedom  of  opi- 
nion ;  but  among  the  immense  majority  of  them  will  be  found  a  stem  sense  of  duty 
and  deep  lively  religious  impressions. 
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as  well  as  physically,  free.  No  selfish  motive — no  wish  to  snatch  a 
larger  share  of  profit  than  his  hrethren — no  envy  of  his  more  for- 
tunate neighbours  animated  one  of  the  sacred  band^  but  honest  regard 
for  "  the  greatest  possible  good  of  the  greatest  possible  number," 
After  the  first  burst  of  exultant  jubilation  had  subsided,  we  looked 
round  upon  the  spring  woods  where  the  green  was  creeping  up  to- 
wards the  summit  of  the  trees — ^to  the  orchards  where  the  blossoms 
were  peeping  out  like  blushing  girls,  alluring  the  more  sedate  and 
manly  lei|ves  to  follow  them — to  hill  and  plain,  where  every  herb  seemed 
to  expand  to  the  eye  amid  the  temperate  atmosphere — to  the  rip- 
pling sea  flashing  beneath  the  declining  sun;  and  while  the  birds 
rung  out  their  "  sweet  jargoniiigs  "  on  every  side,  it  seemed  as  if  uni- 
versal nature  were  celebrating  the  festival  of  an  enfranchised  nation. 
We  listened  in  fancy  to  the  unanimous  shout  of  generous  devotion  which 
still  pealed  in  our  ears  from  yesterday — we  felt  nobler  and  more  hope- 
ful views  of  the  destinies  of  humanity^  awakened — and  we  walked  with 
prouder  steps,  freemen  among  a  nation  who  were  and  deserved  to  be 
free.  The  arduous  struggle  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  and  the 
burst  of  unfeigned  sympathetic  triumph  which  has  bound  us  together, 
have  lent  a  chivalrous  and  brotherly  tinge  to  our  sentiments,  have  in- 
spired, with  a  degree  of  self-respect,  all  reformers,  and  breathed  into 
the  whole  people  Jthe  breath  of  a  new  life.  Its  workings  will  be  seen 
and  heard  of  yet. 

Nor  have  we  conquered  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  Europe — for  the 
world.  Miguel,  William  of  Holland,  the  autocrats  of  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria, looked  hopefully  to  the  reinstatement  of  M^ellington  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  in  the  Foreign  office.  They  tremble  and 
turn  pale  at  the  downfal  of  their  allies.  France  sees  in  our  success  a 
guarantee  for  her  well-won  freedom  ;  and  the  Rhone,  Garonne,  Loire, 
and  Seine  sparkle  more  merrily  in  the  sun.  Belgium  feels  assured  of 
her  independence.  The  freemen  of  Germany,  the  noble  remnants  of  the 
jncn  of  1813,  nerve  themselves  more  confidently  for  their  patriotic 
endeavours ;  and  even  the  Pole  sees  a  glimpse  of  hope  break  through 
his  dungeon  gloom.  But  although  all  these  prospects  of  futurity 
should  melt  like  hoar-frost  beneath  an  April  sun,  the  fresh  impetus 
which  our  spirits,  buoyant  in  their  release  from  thraldom,  will  give  to 
art,  literature,  and  science,  will  diffuse  its  contagious  influence.  The 
generous  rivalry  of  France,  America,  and  England,  the  three  nations 
in  which  the  rights  of  man  have  been  vindicated,  will  not  remain  with- 
out effect,  even  upon  those  who  are  yet  sighing  in  bondage. 

It  is  time,  however,  now  that  our  first  transports  have  somewhat 
fubsided,  to  regard  our  exact  situation.  We  are  free.  A  fair  promise 
of  ameliorated  institutions  lies  before  us.  But  during  our  brief  struggle, 
powers  once  formidable  have  been  exterminated  or  weakened ;  new  ex- 
perience of  the  workings  of  our  institutions  have  been  gained,  new 
questions  of  vital  interest  have  been  suggested  to  many.  The  moral 
earthquake  has  submerged  old  mountains,  and  thrown  up  new.  The 
events  of  a  week  have  changed  the  face  of  nature.  The  storm  which 
his  been  so  long  gathering,  has  done  in  an  hour  the  work  of  years.  We 
have  passed  into  a  new  state  of  things,  and  new  feelings  have  been 
twakened  during  the  transition.  We  propose  to  indicate  a  few  of  the 
changes  which  have  come  over  the  spirits  of  men. 

Our  most  gratifying  conviction  is,  that  the  Tories,  as  a  party,  are 
routed,  dispersed,  and  stricken  down  for  ever.    By  their  late  desperate 
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game,  they  have  removed  the  curtain  which  concealed  from  the  irreve- 
rent  eye  of  the  world  their  dying  agonies.  No  one^  it  is  said^  ever  saw 
a  dead  crow  or  a  dead  jack-ass  ;  and  had  our  old  enemies  been  contented 
like  the  honourable  house  of  Milnwood^  to  '^  go  out  like  the  snuff  of  a 
candle/'  they  might  have  exhaled  without  any  person  nosing  them.  But 
in  the  delirium  of  fever^  they  insisted  upon  arming  themselves  for  the 
fight  while  the  death-rattle  was  in  their  throaty  and  they  sunk  down 
from  sheer  exhaustion  before  their  contemptuously  pitying  antagonists. 
The  sceptre  of  power  was  again  held  out  to  them^  as  if  in  retributive 
mockery^  but  their  palsied  fingers  sought  in  vain  to  clutch  it.  "  They 
rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  (such  as  they  are)  shall  follow 
them."  We  are  too  humane  to  insult  a  fallen  enemy  ;  but  there  is  no 
harm  in  pronouncing  a  funeral  oration  over  departed  greatness. 

"  The  Tories  as  a  party,  (we  begin  our  harangue  after  the  most  ap- 
proved  fashion  of  the  French  academicians,)  after  existing  for  some  time 
in  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  again  presented  themselves  to  public 
notice  about  the  time  that  George  III.  ascended  the  throne.  Their 
mental  conformation  bore  a  strong  analogy  to  the  physical  structure  of 
the  animal  termed  by  naturalists  the  Sloth,  which  seems  framed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  clambering  up  and  clinging  to  high  trees,  never  quit- 
ting them  while  one  green  or  succulent  leaf  or  twig  remains,  and  even 
then  with  reluctance.  Their  innate  propensities  soon  prompted  them  to 
aspire  to  the  green  and  lofty  summits  of  the  state ;  and  so  securely  did 
they  nestle  there,  that  they  have  never  since  been  all  tumbled  down  at 
one  time.  Once  or  twice  the  Whigs  did  manage  to  creep  up,  but  only 
in  consequence  of  a  bargain  that  a  certain  number  of  their  unclean  pre- 
decessors should  remain ;  in  consequence  of  which,  like  the  stork  among 
the  cranes,  they  got  as  bad  a  name  as  their  companions;  and  not  pos- 
sessing the  same  tenacity  of  place  were  soon  shaken  down. 

"  The  actions  of  the  Tories  are  to  be  read  in  the  chronicles  of  Bri- 
tain during  their  ascendancy.  They  kindled  up  by  their  oppression 
the  spirit  of  resistance  in  America,  which  led  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
colonies.  They  kindled  by  their  treachery  and  cruelty  the  flame  of  re- 
bellion in  Ireland.  They  precipitated  this  country  into  a  war  which  has 
left  us  loaded  with  debt,  and  Europe  exactly  where  it  was.  They  have 
been  the  friends  and  abettors  of  every  tyranny,  spiritual  and  temporal. 
They  have  sought  to  govern  by  brute  force,  briber}' ;  sowing  distrust 
and  dissension  among  friends,  and  encouraging  sedition  that  they  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  punishing  it.  They  sat  like  an  incubus  upon  the 
country ;  and  when  their  hold  at  last  waxed  faint,  and  they  were  shaken 
off,  Sinbad's  joy  at  getting  rid  of  the  old  man  of  the  sea,  or  Christian's, 
when  his  bundle  fell  off,  was  as  a  drop  of  water  to  the  ocean,  when 
compared  with  the  triumphant  jollity  of  the  nation,  once  more  stretch- 
ing itself  at  ease. 

^'  Their  professions  and  practice  have  been  a  jumble  of  the  most 
revolting  incongruities.  They  have  ever  professed  the  most  devoted 
love  and  loyalty  to  all  kings ;  but  any  one  who  ventured  to  emancipate 
himself  from  their  trammels  was  sure  to  be  assailed  with  abuse,  which 
Billingsgate  could  not  surpass.  As  long  as  the  lower  orders  were  con- 
tented to  remain  rude,  ignorant,  and  sensual,  they  were  the  darlings  of 
the  Tories,  reserved  as  a  sort  of  sleuth-hounds  to  halloo  upon  every  man 
who  thought  for  himself ;  but  no  sooner  did  they  venture  to  reflect  than 
they  were  caUed  "  the  swinish  multitude,"  cut  down  and  trampled  imder 
foot.     The  Tories  were  vastly  religious ;  but  their  religion  consisted  in 
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taking  o£f  their  hats  when  they  passed  a  church  door^  and  expressing  great 
respect  for  clergymen,  especiaUy  such  as  were  wealthy  or  of  good  family. 
A  man  who  was  earnest  in  doctrine,  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  their 
minds,  and  was  esteemed  a  suspicious  character.  They  were  huge  ad. 
mirers  of  every  thing  established ;  and  this  rather  confused  their  notions. 
In  Ireland  they  were  true-blue  Protestants,  and  friends  of  the  Revolu- 
tion settlement ;  in  England  and  Scotland  they  were  all  for  high-church 
and  the  Stuarts ;  and  whenever  they  looked  abroad,  they  were  impress- 
ed with  a  prodigious  reverence  for  the  Pope,  whose  adherents  they 
ground  to  the  dust  at  home.  In  their  private  carriage  they  were  par- 
ticularly fond  of  imitating  the  swagger  of  the  old  cavaliers :  their  con. 
versation  was  a  strange  medley  of  gross  licentiousness  and  superstition, 
of  drunken  squabble  and  maudlin  reverence  for  the  law.  Towards  the 
end  of  their  career,  as  they  began  to  find  themselves  going  down  in  the 
world ;  and  their  tempers,  already  none  of  the  sweetest  from  the  irritabi- 
lity of  their  outworn  constitutions,  got  gpraduaUy  more  soured,  they 
were,  in  their  ferocious  attempts  at  merriment  no  unapt  representatives 
of  the  old  persecutor  whom  Presbyterian  tradition  represents  as  alter, 
nately  blaspheming  and  roaring  out  snatches  of  old  bottle  songs,  while 
hi3  attendants  kept  shifting  him  from  one  tub  of  cold  water  to  another, 
in  order  to  aUay  the  flames  already  glowing  within  him.  To  sum  up 
their  character,  they  were  genuine  descendants  of  the  Giant  Pope,  whom 
old  Bunyan  saw  in  his  dreams,  wanting  his  Herculean  strength,  but  in- 
heriting his  frightful  mask  and  apparel.  They  lived  feared,  and  died 
despised." 

And  so  we  leave  the  Tories  to  their  long  repose.  It  is  reported  that 
a  few  scattered  individuals  of  the  tribe  still  survive,  like  scattered  In* 
dian  families,  or  hermit  beavers,  lingering  amid  the  settlements  of  the 
Europeans ;  and  that  our  natural  historians  are  anxious  to  procure 
a  few  specimens  to  be  stuffed  and  deposited  in  our  museums,  before,  like 
that  anomalous  bird  the  Dodo,  the  genus  become  altogether  extinct. 
Were  it  not  that  the  filthy  habits,  and  malicious  and  treacherous  tem- 
pers of  the  creatures  might  render  them  disagreeable  inmates,  we  would 
recommend  the  attetnpt  to  domesticate  a  few.  They  are  imitative,  and 
amusing  as  a  monkey.  We  have  been  told  that  the  Queen  held  a  levee 
a  few  days  after  the  return  of  Earl  Grey  to  office.  The  Tory  '^  dames  of 
honour,"  in  emulation  of  the  peers  who  threatened  to  secede  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  refused  to  recognise  their  Whig  friends.  The  two  fac- 
tions drew  up  in  long  unbroken  lines  on  opposite  sides  of  the  state  apart- 
ments. This  petticoat  parliament  irresistibly  reminds  us  of  a  procession 
of  children,  with  branches  and  handkerchiefs,  which  we  observed  parad- 
ing a  neighbouring  field  with  great  decorum,  the  whole  time  of  the  last 
meeting  in  the  King's  Park. 

From  the  unhonoured  dead  we  turn  to  the  contemplation  of  the  living ; 
and  here  a  fact  of  the  most  serious  importance  forces  itself  upon  our  at- 
tention.  At  the  same  moment  that  the  alteration  in  our  elective  system 
strengthens  the  voice  of  the  people  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  con- 
duct of  the  king,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  bishops,  has  led  not  a  few  to 
question  the  utility  of  such  offices.  From  the  very  first  moment  that  the 
question  of  Reform  was  urged,  the  haughty  insolent  opposition  of  a  majori- 
1^  of  the  Temporal  and  Spiritual  Peers  excited  a  strong  feeling  of  enmity 
among  the  people.  Their  pertinacity,  and  the  recklessness  with  which 
they  have  caught  at  every  subterfuge,  however  mean,  and  have  dared 
every  manoeuvre,  however  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  State,  that  promis- 
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ed  to  avert  Reform,  has  eaten  into  the  hearts  of  many  like  a  cancer.  Still 
it  was  hoped  that  with  a  reformed  House  of  Commons,  and  a  patriot 
king,  the  remaining  legislative  body  might  be  kept  within  its  proper 
sphere  of  action,  and  prevented  from  doing  harm.  In  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment,  the  nation  threw  itself  with  implicit  confidence  upon  the 
Monarch,  and  seemed  to  forget  that,  after  all,  kings  were  but  men,  and 
liable  to  be  biassed  and  turned  aside  from  the  right  as  well  as  others. 
The  late  events  have  somewhat  allayed  this  over-trusting  loyalty.  We 
do  not  think  that  they  will  leave  behind  them  a  permanent  grudge 
against  our  good-natured  monarch :  they  will  only  restore  him  to  his 
natural  level,  beyond  which  an  evanescent  enthusiasm  had  for  a  time 
borne  film  up.  He  is  what  he  ever  was,  a  frank  jovial  saUor,  with 
much  kindness  of  disposition,  and  a  large  stock  of  that  gossipping  know, 
ledge  of  domestic  arrangements  for  which  his  father  was  famous ;  withal 
anxious  to  do  what  is  right,  and  fond  of  popularity,  but  not  very  clear- 
headed ;  and  like  most  elderly  gentlemen  with  young  wives,  and  a 
large  assortment  of  living  reminiscences  of  early  indiscretions,  too  easily 
open  to  solicitation.  The  nation  has  had  its  eyes  couched  :  it  sees  him 
in  his  true  light ;  it  appreciates  him  more  justly,  but  it  cannot  help  liking 
him.  The  danger  threatens  not  him  but  his  office.  Men  to  whom  a 
doubt  on  the  subject  never  before  suggested  itself,  now  dare  to  question 
the  expediency  of  leaving  the  appointment  to  an  office,  on  the  firmness, 
good  faith,  and  comprehensive  mind  of  whose  occupant  so  much  de. 
pends,  to  the  uncertain  determination  of  birth.  And  not  only  has  this 
question  been  mooted,  but  by  throwing  them  back  upon  their  former 
doubts,  it  has  revived  the  enmity  to  a  hereditary  peerage  and  a  political 
hierarchy. 

We  know,  that  by  drawing  the  public  attention  to  this  fact,  we  are 
incurring  the  reprobation  of  all  the  worshippers  of  "  MTieesht."  But  it 
has  ever  been  our  creed,  that  in  frank,  outspoken  discussion,  there  is 
safety ;  that  the  pent-up  thoughts  of  the  heart  alone  are  dangerous. 
No  man  in  the  physical  world  but  the  veriest  child  or  idiot,  seeks  to 
screen  himself  from  danger  by  shutting  his  eyes.  In  the  moral  world 
the  case  is  still  stronger  ;  for  there  we  may  trace  almost  every  danger 
to  mutual  misunderstanding.  We  repeat  therefore,  in  yet  more  explicit 
terms,  that  late  events  have  led  men  of  the  world,  practical  business 
men,  to  look  with  complacency  upon  political  opinions  which  hare 
hitherto  been  maintained  in  this  country,  almost  exclusively,  by  a  few 
scattered  and  recluse  scholars.  From  that  week  in  which  a  majority 
of  the  Lords,  by  their  opposition  to  a  measure  restoring  to  the  Com- 
mons the  right  of  electing  their  own  representatives,  and  by  their  profligate 
indifference  to  the  means  they  used  to  thwart  it,  placed  upon  record  their 
belief  that  the  interest  of  their  order  was  anti-national — from  that 
week  in  which  a  king  paltered  with  his  plighted  word — we  date  the  ex- 
istence of  a  republican  party  in  the  country.  Men  of  education  and 
refined  habits  admit  that  there  is  some  truth  in  what  the  supporters  of 
aristocracy  say  respecting  the  polish  which  insensibly  emanates  from  a 
body  of  the  community  living  for  the  amenities  of  life  alone  ;  but  they 
feel  that  when  the  existence  of  such  a  caste  is  to  be  purchased  by  the 
surrender  of  our  liberties,  and  the  sacrifice  of  our  moral  convictions,  this  is 
"  paying  too  dear  for  our  whistle."  To  this  conclusion  we  conscientiously 
believe  it  must  have  come  at  last.  The  power  of  the  English  aristo- 
cracy was  founded  on  their  hold  of  the  nomination  burghs  and  their  im- 
mense wealth.    The  former  was  in  a  great  measure  the  source  ef  the 
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latter.  The  accumulated  wealth  of  the  father -was  transmitted  to  the 
eldest  son;  while  the  younger  branches  of  the  family  were  provided  for 
by  the  pension  list,  the  army  and  navy,  or  the  church.  These  halcyon 
days  are  at  an  end  ;  provision  must  henceforth  be  made  for  cadets  hy 
burdening  the  heir  ;  and  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  the  property  of 
the  Peers  would  in  less  than  a  century  have  been  brought  more  upon  a 
level  with.  Or  even  below  that  of  wealthy  commoners.  The  House  of 
Lords  must  have  died  a  natural  death  ;  and  without  JPeers  to  support 
it,  a  hereditary  monarchy  could  not  long  endure.  But  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  transition  would  have  been  gradual  and  tranquil ;  the 
diflfusion  of  knowledge,  moralit)',  and  true  religion,  acting  as  its  pioneer. 
The  danger  lies  in  the  premature  urging  of  the  question.  The  nation 
at  large  is  not  prepared  to  entertain  it,  and  rash  and  untamed  spirits 
may  seek  to  force  on  the  discussion.  Not  with  us  lies  the  blame,  but 
with  those  whose  conduct  has  alienated  the  affections  and  the  confideivce 
of  the  people.* 

One  thing  is  certain — ^that  much  depends  upon  the  conduct  of  the  minis, 
try.    They  must  seek  to  know  the  time  and  to  act  up  to  it.     It  is  a  fear- 
ful prospect  for  a  nation,  when  "  the  hour  comes  but  not  the  man." 
We  repeat  what  we  have   already  said,   that  to  Earl  Grey  and  his  co- 
adjutors for   their   introduction  of  a  reform  so  effective,  and  for  their 
honest  adherence  to    it,  the   country  owes  a  deep    and   lasting  debt 
of  gratitude.     To  the  noble  Earl  in  particular,  who,  in  the  course  of  a 
long  and  active  life,  has  never  faltered  in  his  allegiance  to  the  cause,  we 
pay  from  our  hearts  the  tribute  which  few  statesmen  have  earned — ^the 
declaration  that  we  believe  him  to  be  a  thoroughly  honest  man.     Yet 
doth  he  lack  something.     We  could  wish  to  see  him  throw  himself  more 
frankly  into  the  arms  of  a  pecple  who  may  be  guided  like  a  child  by  the 
hand  of  kindness,  but  who  brittle  up  at  the  first  shew  of  coercion  or 
mistrust.     He  must  also  act  in  future  M-ith  more  firmness  and  decision ; 
he  must  remember  who  placed  him  where  he  is,  and  with  whose  interests 
he  is  identified.     There-  must  be  a  clean  sweep  of  the  Tories  in  office. 
They  must  "  make  way  for  better  men."     It  is  no  doubt  a  delicate  mat- 
ter to  prescribe  to  a  king,  any  more  than  to  a  private  gentleman,  what 
domestics  he  shall  retain ;  but  in  cases  of  emergency,  delicacy  must 
be  postponed,  even    upon  so  tender   a  point.      We   have    experienced 
the  disastrous   effect    of  having   the    king   surrounded   by  the  refuse 
of  an  anti-national  faction ;  and  in  return  for  the  homage  and  wealth 
which   he    receives     from    us,    we   are  entitled    to    demand    that    he 
w^iU  drive  our  envenomed  enemies  from  his  presence.     Lord  Grey  will 
not  do  his  duty  to  his  country  or  himself,  if,  after  the  lesson  he  has  got, 
he  leave  "  so  much  as  a  Tory  cat  to  mew  in  his  sovereign's  palace."    He 
must  also  set  about  in  earnest  to  alleviate  the  national   burdens,  to 
free  enterprize  and  industry  from  the  fetters  of  monopoly,  and  to  relieve 
the  press  from  its  heavy  l)urdens.     He  may  rest  assured  that  the  nation 
is  no  overgrown  baby  that  cried  its  eyes  out  for  reform,  and  having  got 
it,  will  sit  down  contented  with  the  possession  of  the  new  toy.     Reform 
was  ardently  prayed  for  as  a  means  for  an   end.     Those  who  will  hold 
power  now,  must  give  satisfactory  proof  that   they  are    honestly  and 
energetically  working  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
In  seeking  to  press  these  facts  upon  the  attention  of  ministers,  we 

•  Of  the  Church  of  England  we  say  nothing  at  present ;  proposhig  to  invite  our 
readers  to  an  investigation  of  its  utility  and  efficacy  in  an  early  number. 
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have  no  wish  to  insinuate  a  douht  of  their  good  intentions.  But  we 
know^  in  the  first  place,  that  as  wealthy  men,  they  do  not  feel  that  need 
of  immediate  relief  which  presses  like  an  armed  man  upon  the  middle 
and  lower  classes ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  accustomed  during 
their  whole  lives  to  adopt  measures  for  which  they  are  responsible 
in  opposition,  they  are  timid  and  hesitating  when  caUed  upon  to  act. 
Herein  lies  their  chief  danger.  Irresolution  is  almost  as  bad  as  rash- 
ness. While  the  latter  plainly  shews  that  a  man  does  not  know  what 
he  would  be  at,  the  former  shews  that  at  least  he  has  no  distinct  con. 
ception  of  it.  Let  Lord  Grey  remember  how  indispensable  it  is  for 
him  to  gain  by  his  conduct  the  confidence  of  the  country.  The  Tory 
party  is  now  extinct ;  and  the  nation  may  be  viewed  as  divided  into 
reformers  of  a  thousand  different  shades.  The  republicans  are  as  yet 
but  few  in  number — we  should  say  like  the  Tories,  but  that  on  the 
one  hand,  we  find  the  weakness  of  infancy,  on  the  other  that  of  dotage; 
and  if  conciliated  by  fair  evidence,  that  the  Ministry  are  honestly  do- 
ing their  best,  will  content  themselves  with  standing  by  and  giving 
them  an  occasional  jog  on  the  elbow  when  they  seem  to  flag.  They  have 
too  much  sense  to  object  to  a  constitution  on  the  pedantic  ground  of 
dislike  to  its  form,  so  long  as  it  works  tolerably  weU.  But  £arl 
Grey  will  act  wisely  if  he  remember  the  nature  of  the  hold  which  the  party, 
at  present  ostensibly  headed  by  him,  possesses  upon  the  attachment  of  the 
Whigs  of  England.  The  name  Whig  has  two  significations.  By  some 
it  is  affected  to  express  their  adherence  to  a  knot  of  public  men  who 
have  assumed — ^perhaps  we  might  say  inherited — ^that  appellation.  By 
others  it  is  adopted  as  expressive  of  certain  political  opinions.  This  in. 
dependent  class  form  an  overwhelming  majority  of  English  Whigs ;  and 
they,  as  well  as  the  republicans,  must  be  conciliated  by  deeds  not  words. 
'*  Measures,  not  men,"  is  their  watchword ;  "  or,  if  men,  because  of  their 
measures."  Upon  the  boldness  of  Lord  Grey's  financial  and  economical  re. 
form  depend  the  confidence  to  be  reposed  in  him  by  the  country,  and  our 
safety  from  the  violence  of  faction.  Never  were  a  people  more  completely 
a  nation  of  brothers  than  we  (with  the  exception  of  an  insignificant 
minority)  are  at  this  moment ;  but  distress  and  distrust  can  break  asun- 
der stronger  ties  than  those  of  sentiment.  We  wait  to  see  whether  the 
talents  of  our  rulers  are  adequate  to  keep  these  wolves  from  the  door. 

On  one  point  we  feel  no  misgiving.  Britain  is  free,  and  will  be  happy. 
No  doubt  there  will  be  occasional  dissensions,  and  much  angry  and 
violent  hatreds  for  a  time.  A  nation  of  freemen  cannot  be  brought  to 
observe  the  discipline  of  a  Carthusian  cloister.  The  best  of  friends  get 
savage  and  ridiculous  over  their  wine,  but  without  bearing  a  grudge  or 
feeling  unhappy.  Come  what  come  may,  our  creed  is,  that  all  things 
are  working  for  good ;  and  we  have  held  by  it  in  more  threatening  times 
than  the  present.  We  saw  the  Bourbons  forced  upon  France  by  foreign 
bayonets,  yet  we  looked  forward  with  hope.  We  saw  the  allied  sove. 
reigns  forfeit  their  promises,  and,  blaspheming  the  name  of  the  Most 
High,  trample  upon  young  freedom,  still  we  despaired  not.  We  have  seen 
Spain  succumb  to  a  despot,  and  Portugal  to  a  brute ;  and  dung  the 
faster  to  our  belief,  as  the  mountaineer  on  the  lone  hill  side  grasps 
the  heather  the  tighter  the  more  fiercely  the  storm  rages.  And  we  will 
not  abandon  it  now  that  the  sun  has  at  length  broken  from  behind  the 
cloud.  We  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the  fields  drenched  but  fertilized  with 
rain,  gazing  at  the  bow  resting  one  glorious  extremity  upon  the  trees 
glittering  with  rain-drops,  the  other  upon  the  blue  and  waveless  ocean, 
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as  it  glows  upon  the  black  cloud  sinking  down  the  horizon^  and  we  ad- 
mire  the  power  that  can  lend  beauty  even  to  the  elements  of  destruction 
— that  enables  the  mind  to  mingle  a  cup  of  the  richest  pleasure  out  of 
the  remembrance  of  past  misfortunes.  Should  other  storms  await  us  we 
are  prepared  to  meet  them,  convinced  that,  in  the  discharge  of  duty, 
there  is  happiness  under  the  sternest  trials.* 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  FANCY.t 

Fob  a  mixture  of  broad  humour,  as  broad  simplicity,  and  wild  fancy, 
there  is  no  writer  of  our  age  equal  to  Hogg.  He  is  also  a  great  master 
of  traisemblance  ;  and  we  have  often  wondered  how  some  of  his  tales  in 
prose  have  escaped  the  popularity  of  ^^  Chevy  Chace,"  the  '^  Babes  in  the 
Wood,"  and  such  universal  favourites.  Perhaps  it  is  because  there  are 
no  children  in  the  present  century.  A  real  child  would  now  be  a  pro-, 
digy.  There  are  different  sizes  of  human  beings,  from  eighteen  inches 
to  six  feet  six  :  but  there  are  no  children.  They  are  all  born  like  Falstaff, 
with  grey  heads  and  great  bellies,  and  are  dandies  and  fine  ladies  as  soon  as 
they  can  lisp.  We  never  talk  to  children  as  we  used  to  love  to  be  talked 
to  fifty  years  ago,  without  coming  to  shame.  The  little  things  draw  up, 
and  show  their  accomplishments  or  knowledge  of  the  world,  in  lieu  of 
the  bonJxmnerie  of  fancy  with  which  we  thought  to  treat  them.  They 
smile  with  pity  at  our  talk  of  the  Fairy  Tales ;  they  are  but  indifferently 
informed  of  Puss  in  Boots ;  they  have  seen  Tom  Thumb  at  the  Play  ; 
they  have  forgotten  the  Arabian  Nights.  If  we  would  talk  to  a  child 
now,  we  must  look  out  for  a  person  in  a  wig  somewhere  near  our  own 
years.  The  last  of  the  Babies  will  soon  be  going  down  to  the  grave  at 
the  age  of  Old  Parr.  The  only  real  nursery  in  the  country  is  the  House 
of  Lords ;  and  they  are  spoiled  children,  unruly  Brobdignags,  educated 
according  to  the  direction  of  Mr.  Long  Wellesley  "  to  play  h-U  and 
Tonuny  "  with  the  nation.  With  such  a  generation  of  old  young  peo- 
ple, an  author  like  Mr.  Hogg  is  cast  out  of  his  time.  Had  he  written 
a  hundred  years  ago^  how  immense  would  have  been  the  popularity  of 
his  '  Winter  Evening  Tales  !*  They  would  have  been  found  in  every 
drawing-room,  school-room,  kitchen,  and  cottage.  The  history  of  Basil 
Lee  would  have  been  as  familiar  to  the  tongue  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  or 
M  was  the  history  of  Mrs.  Veal  when  ghosts  were  in  credit.  But  ghosts 
have  gone  out,  superstition  is  not  understood,  and  romance  cannot  exist 
without  it.  To  people  who  know  what  belongs  to  ghosts,  as  we  do  who 
were  bom  in  the  days  or  rather  the  nights  of  ghosts,  what  a  ghost  story 
is  that  in  Basil  Lee  !  How  finely  the  scene  is  darkened  for  its  appear- 
ance !  the  wild  solitary  spot;  the  hideous  apparitions  so  horribly  homely 
and  familiar ;  the  dead  with  the  living,  and  foul  with  the  gprave's  corrup- 
tion !  Contrast  again  this  scene  of  superstitious  terror  with  the  humour 
and  truth  with  which  Basil's  transition  from  rank  cowardice  to  heroism 


•  The  early  period  of  the  month  at  which  we  go  to  press,  obliges  us  to  close  this 
nftr  before  we  receive  the  latest  intelligence.  If  any  thing  of  importance  transpirc»> 
*e  will  advert  to  it  in  an  article  at  the  end  of  the  number. 

t  Hofg%  Queer  Book.    Blackwood. 
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is  described.     His  acts  of  poltroonery  are  misunderstood  by  the  spocta. 
tors,  and  pass  for  exploits  of  extraordinary  bravery ;    he  is  praised,  and 
the  praise  makes  Iiim  act  up  to  the  character  erroneously  commended  iu 
him.     The  first  part  of  the  idea  lias  been  followed  up  in  some  amusing 
articles  in  Blackwood* ^  Magazine,  The  Life  of  Sir  Frizzle  Pumpkin.    But 
this  is  a  caricature,  Basil  is  exact  to  nature.     In  the  same  story,  with 
what  exquisite  truth  and  beauty,  the  affection  of  woman  is  set  off  against 
the  ingratitude  and  sordid  selfishness  of  man.    The  adventures  of  Tibby 
Scott  and  her  mate,  in  another  story,   would  once  have  been  nearly  as 
much  relished  by  people  of  all  ages  and  degrees  as  John  Gilpin.    But  has 
even  John  Gilpin  his  honour  now  ?     Do  we  see  him  on  the  walls  ;  do  we 
see  "  Chevy  Chace,"   or  the   "  Babes  in  the  Wood,"   or   "  Death  and 
the  Lady,"  fluttering  in  the  wind  as  the  streamers,  the  long  pennants  of 
fancy,  at  Hyde  Park  corner,  formerly  Poets'  C'orner,  where  ballads  hung 
on  strings,  not  of  Apollo's  Lyre,  but  such  as  displayed  them  for  sale  at  one 
penny  each,  the  present  price  of  a  magazine.    No ;  the  ballads  are  no  more. 
Tlie  voice  of  poetry  has  ceased  to  cry  in  the  streets.     The  stands  have 
disappeared.     The  little  old  people  of  the  present  day,  of  all  qualities, 
licentiate  and  voluptuarize   in  Tommy  Moore,  or  warble  with  Bayly. 
The  pot-boys  sing  "  Vd  he  a  Butterfly ;"  the  truant  errand-lad  mur- 
murs '^  Fly  from  the  world,  oh  Bessy,  to  me"   Extremes  meet,— one  half 
of  the  world  is  too  wise,  and  the  other  too  foolish.     The  young  are  wise 
before  their  time,  and  the   old  boobyish  behind  their  time.     We  were 
once  acquainted  with  a  dog  who  had  a  trick  of  hunting  his  own  tail.     He 
was  the  type  of  the  latter  half  of  the  world.    Tlie  other  half,  on  the 
contrar)'',   would  run  tail  on  after  an  elephant.     It  is  very  fine  to  have 
this  forward  spirit,  and  to  come  to  be  wise  very  soon ;  but  there  is  an 
excellent  old   saying,  that  they  who  think  themselves  wise  are  not  so 
wise  as  they  think  themselves ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  good  to  cherish  a 
little  consciousness  of  fooling,  and,  above  all,   to  keep  a  little  corner  of 
the  mind  for  fancy  to  play  in  :  it  needs  not  be  much :  in  a  chamber  the 
size  of  a  hazel  nut,  slie  will  make  a  theatre,  in  which  the  universe  shall 
be  but  as  a  stage  property. 

To  see  the  necessity  for  this,  look  at  the  young  men  in  our  House 
of  Commons.  You  will  find  good  abilities,  solid  acquirements  ;  but 
lumps  of  lead,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  imagination,  and  incapable  of 
those  flights  which,  though  they  seem  but  as  the  flutterings  of  sport- 
iveness,  often  raise  the  mind  to  new  views,  and  to  strike  on  rich 
quarries  which  otherwise  would  have  escaped  observation.  They  can 
go  through  a  lengthy  laborious  exposition ;  out  for  the  retort  upon  the 
scoff  or  the  awkward  irony,  the  exposure  of  the  fallacy  by  apt  in- 
stance, the  turning  the  point  of  metaphor  against  the  argument  of  the 
speaker  who  has  used  it ;  for  all  such  strokes  of  ready  wit  and  address 
they  are  loggish  as  crocodiles,  to  whose  irregularity  of  muscles  Heaven 
has  given  only  a  right-lined  faculty  of  rapacity.  If  we  examine  these 
men  with  a  view  of  exploring  their  defect,  we  should  inquire  into  their 
knowledge  of  "  Goody  Two^Shoes ;"  ask  what  conversance  they  had 
with  the  "  Arabian  Nights  y"  what  was  their  knowledge  of  "  Fairy 
Tales;*'  how  their  minds  were  struck  with  *^  Johnny  Gilpin;"  and 
whether  their  souls  had  ever  answered,  with  tears,  to  the  pathos  of  the 
*'  Children  in  the  Wood."  This  would  be  an  examination  into  the  primer  ; 
and  hence  we  should  ascend  to  the  Percy  Relics,  De  Foe's  novels,  and 
Swift's  Gulliver. 

Shame  for  us  !  we  forget  in  which  of  the  Fair)'  Tales  it   is,   that   a 
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good  genius  and  an  evil  genius  have  a  desperate  conflict^  in  which  the 
evil  genius  takes  all  sorts  of  forms,  and  the  good  ^nius  metamor^ 
phoses  herself  v-tito  antagonist  natures ;  as  thus,  when  the  evil  one  he^ 
comes  a  rat,  the  good  becomes  a  cat ;  if  the  evil  one  soars  as  a  lark, 
the  good  pursues  as  a  hawk.  'Once,  we  remember,  the  evil  spirit 
becomes  a  pomegranate,  and  the  good  as  a  cock  eats  up  all  the  seeds* 
This  is  the  type  of  what  an  accomplished  orator  should  be  capable. 
Whatever  form  error  assumes,  he  should  be  able  to  command  his  genius 
to  take  the  form  of  attack  appropriate  to  the  destruction  of  it, — ^to  fly, 
to  dart,  to  pounce,  to  grapple,  to  peck, — in  a  word,  to  stoop  to  conquer, 
in  any  shape  adapted  to  the  victory^  For  this  purpose,  it  is  not  enough 
that  the  mind  is  stored  with  knowledge,  but  the  fancy  must  be  exercised. 
Error  has  its  fancy,  its  skill  in  escaping  under  falsd  appearances ;  and  the 
soldiers  ^  truth  should  be  able  to  combat  and  defeat  it  in  all  its  Protean 
shifts.  But  nothing  is  thought  of  now  but  solidity.  A  man's  head  must 
be  as  grave  and  substantial  as  a  cannon  ball ;  good  for  a  straight  flight  at 
its  mark,  and  no  more.  This  is  villanous.  We  should  be  fit  for^  more 
tium  one  things  It  is  good  to  trifle  and  sport,  and  show  a  faculty  of 
buoyancy  as  well  as  rectitude  of  aim,  nay,  to  play  the  fool  occasionally ; 
which  Johnson  sagely"  remarked,  was  the  dearest  .privilege  of  a  man  of 
admowledged  sense. 

But  how  is  a  man  now-a-days,  to  know  how  tia  play  the  fool?— - 
Where  is  he  to  find  a  master  ?  There  were  once  on  a  time  seven  wise 
men, — ^it  were  now  a  hard  matter  to  find  as  many  fools.  The  old  original 
British  fool  is  lost ;  like  the  capercailzie,  it  is  a  thing  that  was.  The 
world  is  getting  on  too  fast ;  it  is  precocious ;  it  is  advancing  beyond 
its  strength  ;  it  is  becoming  too  wise  to  last ;  it  has  flung  away  its  toys 
too  soon,  and  is  endangering  its  life  with,  too  sedate  a  manhood  ere  its 
twenty-first  century.  A  really  wise  man  will  be  discovered  by  this  sign, 
that  he  chooses  to  wear  some  little  foible  or  folly  in  such  sort  that  his 
friends  and  his  foes  may  lay  hold  of  it  when  they  list,  and  make  it  a 
handle  for  detraction  or  disparagement.  The  most  dangerous  thing  in 
the  world  is  to  be  tere9  et  rotundus,  enwrapped  in  excellence,  as  some 
rash  folks  strive  to  be.  What  is  the  consequence  ? — ^that  envy  or  malice 
cuts  bodily  into  them.  They  experience  the  fate  of  the  tortoise,  which 
was  carried  mid-air,  and  dashed  to  pieces  against  a  rock  by  the  eagle,' 
because  it  was  so  inaccessible.  Now  and  then  a  prudent  man  would 
eommit  some  small  fault  or  absurdity,  on  which  his  acquaintances  may 
iMten  and  feed  their  self-complacency.  The  Spaniards  in  their  bnU- 
fights,  when  the  animal's  rage  becomes  dangerous,  hold  forth  their  cloaks 
to  them,  and  let  them  carry  them  off;  the  bull  rages,  pushes  and  stamps 
•gainst  the  mantle,  and  the  man  escapes.  So  it  should  be  with  the 
world.  He  must  sometimes  let  it  suppose  it  is  trampling  us  under  foot, 
when  it  is  only  raging  against  some  rag  of  vanity  we  have  purposely 
loosened  to  it  as  it  becomes  really  formidable.  If  Solomon  were  among 
■s,  he  would  occasionally  adjudicate  like  a  London  alderman.  Homer 
nodded  sometimes,  no  doubt,  for  very  good  reasons  of  his  own ;  and  we 
would  advise  every  author  to  leave  some  little  blemish  or  blunder  in  his 
work,  upon  which  the  critics  can  fasten,  and  show  their  parts,  which  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  do ;  for,  otherwise,  they  will  be  constrained  to 
invent  otgections  and  disparagements,  which  may  be  far  more  injuria 
o«s  to  his.  fame.  When  a  critic  espies  an  undoubted  fault,  in  the  delight 
of  diowing  his  superior  acumen  and  knowledge,  it  is  wonderful  what  a 
benifnity  poetesses  his  mind ;  and  he  feels  a  charitable  and  indulgent 
Toi..  I.  ^  r^  T 
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•piiit  towards  an  author  who  hat  laid  himself  so  conveniently  open  td 
attadc.  The  same  law  holds  in  morals.  Let  a  person  be  heard  of  with- 
out fiiults,  and  all  the  worid  will  be  at  his  character  to  ransadc  the 
secret  vice ;  but  let  it  be  notorious  that  he  is  vain^  proud^  too  fond  of 
money^  or  of  power^  or  what  you  will^  and  tribute  is  paid  to  detraction^ 
and  he  may  pass  on  undisturbed. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  **  Hogg's  Queer  Book  ?"  some  one  asks. 
We  answer^— The  most  intimate  connexion :  Firsts  a  queer  article 
is  proper  to  a  queer  book ;  aiid^  secondly^  the  moral  of  all  this  is, 
that  we  should  have  a  care  of  being  too  wise  fbr  the  toys  of  the 
world,  and  the  sportive,  the  fanciful,  or  even  the  trifling.  It  is  bad 
for  the  mind,  and,  withal,  dangerous  to  the  reputation.  A  man  who 
flnds  that  he  has  outgrown  his  taste  for  ballads,  should  put  on  short 
ooatib  again  and  a  slobbering  bib,  and  try  to  restore  himself  to  the  wiser 
itate  of  childhood.  We  have  heard  of  men  of  very  superior  minds, 
engaged  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  so  foreign  to  improvement 
and  adverse  to  any  honest  possessions^  who  have,  on  reading  a  profound 
ibetaphysical  treatise,  rejoiced  to  find  that  their  capacities  of  higher 
intelligence  remained  to  them.  This  was  «  good  experiment  as  to  one 
fkouity ;  but  to  try  another,  they  would  have  done  well  to  revert  to 
some  of  the  old  trinkets  of  fancy,  and  see  whether  any  delight  couM  be 
revived  in  their  minds  by  their  curious  beauties,  Or  any  admiration 
excited  at  the  art  and  ingenuity  with  which  they  are  worked.  We 
dedare  that  we  tliink  very  much  the  better  of  ourselves  for  the  pleasure 
with  which  we  have  read  Mr.  Hogg's  Queer  Book,  and  for  finding '  aD 
his  grotesque  imaginations  and  wild  fancies,  his  fairy-land  adventures^ 
and  his  ghostery,  familiar  and  welcome  to  us  as  old  friends.  The  stories 
most  to  our  mind  are^  ^^  Robin  Reid,"  '*  Jock  Johnstone,  the  Tinkler," 
"  The  Laird  of  Lun,"  and  the  "  Orlg^  of  the  Fairies."  Our  taste  in 
^ese  things  may  be  summed  up  in  one  of  the  author's  linea** 

«<  Tht  wildw  *tlt,  I  lore  ^^bette^.** 


WHAT  WILL  THE  ARMY  DO? 

We  answer  at  once,  that  the  army  will  do  its  duty.  But  the  essence 
of  military  duty,  as  that  is  understood  and  defined  in  the  Wellington 
school,  consists  in  blind,  unreflecting,  mechanical  obedience  to  orders 
issued  by  competent  authority ;  and  the  best  soldier  is  the  most  perfect 
automaton.  Conscience,  principle,  natural  feeling,  affection,  opinion, 
judgment^  reason,  intelligence,— aU,  according  to  the  military  martinets 
of  the  present  day,  must  be  overcome  by  the  force  of  discipline,  and 
merged  in  the  instinct  of  obedience.  The  implied  doctrine  of  the  would- 
be  military  despotism,  is,  that  if  a  soldier  be  commanded  to  level  his 
firelock  at  the  bosom  oi  his  father,  his  brother,  his  neighbour,  or  his 
friend,  he  must  obey,  and  puH  the  trigger  when  the  fdgleman  gives 
the  signal.  In  a  word,  a  soldier,  according  to  the  class  of  doctrinaires 
to  which  we  allude,  is  one  whose  profession  it  is  to  km,  according  to 
rule,  and  who  is  himself  liable  to  suffer  death  if  he  refase,  or  even  hesi. 
tate  to  act  conformably  to  this  principle  when  ordered  to  do  so.  But 
the  time  is  gone  by  when  such  violent^  and  we  may  add,  uncooustitu- 
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tioAal  notions  can  be  ontertftined^  far  less  reduced  to  practice  in  this 
ooantry.  We  have  said  that  the  army  will  do  its  duty^-— we  even  be. 
liore  that  it  will  do  more ;  but  with  us  the  citizen  can  never  be  alto, 
getber  merged  in  the  soldier^  nor  the  man  in  the  mere  military  instnu 
ment :  and  henee^  in  considering  the  precise  nature  and  quality  of  its 
duty^  the  army  will  probably  reflect  that  a  man  is  not  emancipated  from 
the  eternal  obligations  under  which  every  human  creature  lies  to  God^ 
and  to  the  laws  of  reason^  patriotism^  and  humanity^  by  being  tricked 
oat  in  scarlet  or  blue^  and  provided  with  a  firelock  and  accoutrements. 
We  go  farther^  and  say  that  the  soldier  has  civil  rights  as  well  as  the 
citixen^  that  he  is  equally^  or  even  more  interested  in  good  government^ 
and  that  nothing  can  ever  justify  him  in  lending  his  hand  or  his  arms 
to  commit  parricide  on  that  country  which  he  is  sworn  to  defend. 

Reformers  have  been  threatened  by  their  adversaries  with  the.  army ; 
and  the  menace  was  not  without  meaning  or  force^  considering  that  the 
chief  command  of  this  incomparable  body  of  men  continued  in  the  hands 
of  a  mere  lieutenant  of  the  people's  greatest  enemy.  But  the  blood* 
thirsty  miscreants  who  held  this  language,  and  who  calculated  upon  the 
army  as  the  grand  engine  with  which  they  might  crush  at  will  the 
liberties  of  the  country^  did  not  stop  to  consider  whether  our  brave 
defenders^  who  have  so  often  fought  and  Conquered^  even  "  under  the 
ooM  shade  of  aristocracy^"  would  consent  to  become  pasfive  instruments 
or  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  faction^  by  which  the  army  itself,  as  well  as 
the  country,  has  been  so  long  domineered  over  and  oppressed.  They 
relied  on  the  natural  effects  of  discipline,  and  the  instinct  of  obedience 
which  it  engenders ;  but  they  forgot  that  the  question  was  no  longer 
about  encountering  a  foreign  enemy, — ^that  the  power  of  knowledge 
has  be«i  communicated  to  the  soldier  as  well  as  the  citizen, — that  the 
ties  which  bind  him  to  the  society  of  his  country  can  never  be  dis- 
severed,— ^that  he  also  has  a  stake  in  the  hedge ;  and  that,  though  nato. 
rally  as  fearless  as  the  steel  by  his  side,  he  could  not  but  be  chilled  by 
that  ''  cold  shade  "  which  had  intercepted  from  him  the  genial  rays  of 
favour  and  of  hope.  They  knew  not  that  the  army  had  long  ceased  to 
be  a  brute  mass,  susceptible  of  impulsion,  at  the  pleasure  of  those  who 
were  invested  with  authority  to  regulate  its  motions ;  that  although  it 
nught  be  carried,  or  even  forced  a  certain  length,  there  was  a  point  at  whidi 
action  would  cease,  and  re-action  commence.  They  did  not  reflect  that, 
between  the  army  and  the  people,  the  identity  of  interests  is  complete'; 
and  that  every  step  in  advance  made  by  the  latter,  must,  from  the 
very  nature  of  things,  be  so  much  gained  by  the  former.  It  Was 
as  absurd  and  irrational  therefore,  as  it  was  insane,  to  threaten  a 
country  like  this,  struggling  to  disenthral  itself  from  the  fetters  of  a 
detestable  oligarchy,  with  military  execution.  The  bloody  mandate 
might  indeed  have  gone  forth,  but  no  hands  would  have  l>een  found 
to  execute  it.  Well  do  the  people  know  that  the  army  are  their 
friends:  well  do  the  army  know,  that  every  improvement  whic& 
has  of  late  years  been  effected,  every  abnse  which  has  been  cured,  every 
outrage  to  reason  and  humanity,  which  has  been  suppressed,  in  the  con- 
stitution and  discipline  of  the  armed  force,  owes  its  origin  to  the  gene- 
rous efforts  of  the  people.  There  is  not  a  Britidi  soldier  so  ignorant  as 
not  to  be  perfectly  aware  who  are  the  persons  that  have  all  along  pa- 
trcmised  and  supported  the  infamous  punishment  of  flogging ;  there  is 
not  a  ^British  soldier  who  has  forgotten  the  long-continued  and  persever- 
ing exertions  made  to  put  an  end  to  that  degrading  infliction,  or  who 
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does  not  feel  grateful,  even  for  the  partial  suceess  wliich  has  attended 
these  efforts.  The  army  is  not  so  incurious  or  unobservant  as  military 
dandies  and  despotical  captains  would  have  the  world  to  believe. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  army  have  a  deep  and  immediate  interest  in 
the  success  of  that  cause  which  the  people  have  determined  to  carry  at 
all  hazards^  and  at  every  sacrifice.  If  they  have  fought  and  conquered 
'^  under  the  cold  shade  of  aristocracy^"  what  would  they  not  achieve, 
were  the  oligarchical  monopoly  broken  down^  and  the  avenues  to  promo, 
tion  thrown  open  to  the  ambition  of  every  private  in  the  ranks  ?  NoWj 
this  is  one  consequence  which  mutt  follow  from  the  success  of  the  Re- 
form Bill ;  because  the  victory  of  the  people  will  never  be  secure  as  long 
ms  the  army  continues  in  the  hands  of  a  faction  essentially  and  invete- 
rately  adverse  to  the  country.  Its  constitution  must  therefore  be  popu- 
larised. This  is  a  conservative  measure  without  which  all  others  will,  in 
the  end,  prove  nugatory.  We  must  have  a  national  army,  in  which  the 
national  genius  will  have  full  scope.  The  traffic  in  commissions  must 
be  destroyed.  The  law  of  seniority,  which  is  the  conservative  law  of 
mediocrity,  must  be  subjected  to  due  limitations.  The  career  of  pro- 
motion must  be  thrown  open  to  all.  Some,  we  know,  will  be  ready  to 
exclaim  against  aM  this  as  terribly  levelling  and  democratical,  and  to 
denounce  our  statements  as  revolutionary.  Our  answer,  however,  is, 
first,  that  the  changes  to  which  we  point  have  now  become  whoUy  ine« 
vitable ;  and,  secondly,  that  these  have  already  been  made  in  every  effi- 
cient and  weU-regulated  army  on  the  Continent,  particularly  in  those  of 
Russia  and  Prussia,  where  bravery  and  talent  furnish  the  only  coin  ia 
which  promotion  is  paid  for.  How,  then,  can  it  ever  prove  dangerous 
to  a  free  country,  like  ours,  to  adopt  improvements,  which  even  despo- 
tisms have  found  practicable  and  safe,  nay,  eminently  beneficial  ? 

No  class  of  the  community,  therefore,  will  gain  more  by  the  suceess 
of  Reform  than  the  army.  And,  is  it  possible,  that  the  soldiers  can  be 
ignorant  of  this  ?  On  the  contrary,  they  know  it  well ;  and,  judging^ 
from  s<mie  symptoms  which  have  recently  manifested  themselves,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  foresee  how  they  will  act  upon  any  emergency  Uiat  mxf 
occur.  In  one  word,  they  have  resolved  to  be  free.  Hitherto  gemus, 
in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  service  has  been  completely  paralyzed ;  and^ 
although  our  non-commissioned  officers  are  confessedly  the  best  in  the 
"world,  seldom,  indeed,  has  one  of  their  number  been  able  to  pass  that 
enchanted  line  which  has  hitherto  separated  their  order  from  that  of 
the  aristocratical  imbeciles  placed  over  them,  and  whom,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  they  in  reality  command.  But  the  time  is  approaching  when 
soldiers  only  will  command  soldiers,  and  when  the  bravest  and  the  best, 
without  reference  to  the  accidents  of  birth  or  station,  will  receive  that 
distinction  which  can  never  be  either  honestly  or  beneficially  conferred, 
except  on  merit  alone.  In  a  few  short  years,  or  we  should  rath^  say 
months,  the  French  army  threw  out  from  its  ranks  Massena,  Mura^ 
Jourdan,  Soult,  Lannes,  Augereau,  Bessieres,  Kellerman,  Lefebre,  Ney, 
Mortier,  Suchet,  Brune,  Victor,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  little,  if  at 
all,  inferior  to  these  celebrated  commanders ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that, 
were  equal  scope  afforded  in  the  British  army,  it  would  furnish,  when  oc- 
casion required,  men  not  less  calculated  to  lead  it  to  honour  and  to  victory. 

If,  then,  it  be  asked,  what  the  army  will  do,  in  the  event  of  an  ulti- 
mate collision  between  the  faction,  which  has  so  long  domineered  over 
the  country,  and  the  nation  at  large,  we  answer,  without  any  hesitation^ 

that  iT  WILL  MAKS  COMMON  CAUSE  WITH  THE  PEOPLE. 
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MISS  EDGEWORTH'S  WORKS.* 

The  worM  is  a  large  debtor  to  Miss  Edgeworth.  For  the  last  fortj 
years  she  has  been  an  eminent  instructress  in  the  difficult  art  of  social 
welLbeing^  in  the  science  of  happiness.  The  grand-children  of  those 
whem  Ae  informed  and  benefited  are  now  reaping  the  fruits  of  her 
labours^  in  improved  modes  of  mental  and  of  moral  culture^  and  in 
ificreased  knowledge.  During  nearly  the  same  period  she  has  held  the 
envied  place  of  the  most  high  and  popular  of  the  fair  preachers  of  the 
fashionable  world ;  and,  unlike  most  other  great  dignitaries,  she  has  been 
beyond  all  doubt  the  most  useful  and  practical.  That  its  improvement 
has  been  at  all  commensurate  to  the  great  ability,  tact,  and  earnestness 
of  the  lecturer,  is  to  us  extremely  doubtful,  and  probably  more  so  to 
Miss  Edgeworth  herself.  She  has  thrown  away  her  finest  lessons  on  a 
dass  which,  like  the  adder,  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
diarm  she  ever  so  wisely ;  and  now  leaves  it,  possessed,  no  doubt,  of 
greatly  increased  knowledge,  and  with  but  little  more  of  that  true 
wisdom  of  which  she  is  so  distinguished  a  teacher,  than  when  she  first 
dedicated  her  talents  to  its  improvement.  Miss  Edgeworth  has  had 
to  encounter,  in  full  force,  the  torrent  of  corrupted  manners,  and  the 
passions  and  vanities  which  belong  to  a  luxurious  state  of  society ;  and, 
hke  every  other  dispassionate  moral  teacher,  ehe  feels  the  heady  current 
too  strong  for  her  cafan  resistance,  and  is  doomed  to  experience  that  even 
when  intellect  advances  the  most  rapidly,  the  passions  remain  ever  the 
same,  keep  the  same  whirling  coil,  and  create  the  same  illusions ;  chang- 
hig  their  outward  signs  and  their  objects  of  pursuit  from  the  extremes 
of  the  decorative  shell  or  feather  of  the  savage,  to  the  ribbon  or  nick- 
name of  the  courtier,  but  never  once  abandoning  the  chase  or  slackening 
in  the  mad  pursuit.  It  is  enough  that  Miss  Edgeworth  has  succeeded,  in 
what  she  designed,  beyond  all  her  compeers,  and  only  failed  where  suc- 
cess was  impossible.  She  has  meanwhile  bestowed  on  the  world  many 
admirable  and  delightful  volumes,  made  her  own  age  son^ewhat  wiser 
and  better,  and  sown  seeds  of  truth  and  wisdom  which  will  yet  fructify 
and  produce  more  abundantly.  To  us,  what  she  has  intended  is  however 
much  less  important  than  what,  without  intending  it,  she  has  accom- 
plished,— and  to  that  we  turn. 

Miss  Edgeworth  formally  disdaims  the  name  of  novelist.  Her  early 
writings  were  didactic  treatises  happily  illustrated ;  in  which,  however, 
we  are  glad  to  say  that  the  liveliness  and  exuberant  invention  of  the 
writer  occasionally  ran  away  with,  or  fairly  for  a  time  overthrew  her  set 
&nt  purpose.  But  this  not  so  frequently  as  could  be  wished ;  for  she 
never  long  threw  the  reins  to  fancy,  ^e  aspired  to  be  a  teacher  and 
leader  in  the  difficult  art  of  happiness^  to  which  she  wished  to  conduct 
her  disciples  by  the  broad  and  beaten  path,  keeping  steadily  in  view  the 
ancient  and  approved  landmarks.    Her  pole-star  is  duty — not,  however. 

Stem  Daughter  of  the  voice  of  God  t 

but  duty,  so  easily  perceptible,  so  little  involved  in  the  storm  and  con- 
flict of  the  passions,  and  so  closely  intertwined  with  immediate  interests. 


*  Now  publishing  in  monthly  volames,  by  Baldwin  and  Cradock,  Loudon. 
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that  it  scarcely  requires  stronger  motive^  than  a  tolerably  enlightened 
selfishness^  to  prefer  and  follow  it.  Neither  Christian  martyrdom,  nor 
high-souled  heroism,  are  required  in  advancing  on  the  secure  path,  by 
which  Miss  Edgeworth  leads  her  pupils  onward  to  all  manner  of  worldly 
prosperity  and  happiness.  She  seldom  or  never  magnanimously  leaves 
luBr  favourites  to  a  self-sustaining,  self-rewarding  virtue.  All  her  pat. 
tem-children  are  docile  and  tractable,  and  are,  accordingly,  rewarded 
with  hours  of  rational  plays,  abundance  of  cherry-pie,  and  other  good 
things.  Her  model  young  women  are  well-informed,  reasonable,  and  duti. 
ful ;  but  far  too  prudent  to  get  into  any  scrape,  or  entanglement  of  tira 
affections.  They  are  thorough  mistress  of  at  least  one  agreeable  accom- 
plishment, handsome,  and  perfectly  welLbred,  and  are  sure  to  be  pn}^ 
dently  and  happily  married  to  some  worthy  man,  rather  above  their  own 
station  in  life,  and  with  the  approbation  of  all  wise  friends.  In  like 
planner,  her  pattern  young  men  uniformly  prosper  in  their  respective 
professions  by  the  orUiodox  means  of  industry,  integrity,  and  persever. 
apce,  giving  energy  to  moderate  abilities ;  and  by  a  few  odd  freaks  of 
fortune,  (in  which  Miss  Edgeworth  likes  to  indulge,)  opportunely,  but 
honourably  seized,  and  turned  to  advantage.  There  are  other  faults  of  her 
preconcerted  system — her  system  which  she  has  the  merit  of  often  breaks 
ing  through.  If  born  in  Madrid  two  centuries  ago.  Miss  Edgeworth 
would  certainly  have  thought  it  right  to  believe,  that  a  Queen  of  Spain 
(^uld  have  no  legs,  however  her  reason  had  rejected  the  absurdity.  Even 
Qow,  she  has,  or  had,  some  doubts  of  the  virgin  purity  of  young  ladies 
who  openly  commit  waltzery ;  and  will  not  keep  terms,  nor  allow  good 
husbands,  to  those  who  sing  Anacreontic  (Mooreish,  we  presume,)  sougs. 
'\Vlule  labouring  to  destroy  those  prej  udices  which  divide  nations,  and  narrow 
tjie  human  heart,  she  intimates  considerable  suspicion  of  what  are  called 
'*  French  manners,"  as  if  profligacy  were  not  much  the  same  everjrwhere, 
and  whether  veiled  or  barefaced.  She  has,  moreover,  certain  stilP  conven- 
tional notions  of  caste ;  and  while  ridiculing  the  bulwarks  and  drcum- 
vallations  of  the  fashionable  world,  sturdily  maintains  the  lines  of  de- 
marcation which  surround  the  provincial  gentry,  and  divide  the  kitchen 
from  the  hall.  Her  rigid  exclusion  of  the  kitchen  division  of  the  hu- 
man race  from  the  nursery  and  parlour,  shews  neither  an  enlarged  phi- 
losophy, nor  that  expansive  spirit  of  humanity  whidi  we  should  have 
liked  to  find  in  Miss  Edgeworth.  Her  notions  of  vulgarity,  too,  are 
often  those  of  latitude  and  syllables ;  her  standard  of  the  vulgar  not  be- 
ing what  is  mean,  low,  selfish,  or  narrow,  in  modes  of  thinking  and  feeliDg, 
but  a  want  of  the  self-possession  which  is  supposed  to  distinguish  persons 
who  have  always  lived  in  refined  society,  or  of  the  indispensable  Shib- 
boleth  of  pure  accentuation  of  certain  words.  A  kindred  fault,  is  bad 
taste  in  the  style  of  her  jokes,  and  obtrusiveness  and  pertness  in  re- 
partee. Grace  Nugent's  retort  courteous,  for  example,  the  sweet, 
amiable,  imconscious,  and  proscribed  Grace  Nugent,  is  anythiiig  but  tke 
retort  of  a  noble  or  a  delicate  feminine  mind,  and  wholly  unworthy^  we 
shall  say  impossible,  in  Lady  Clonbrony's  "  sweet  Grace."  From  this  de- 
lightful creature,  the  step  is  natural  to  Miss  Edgeworth's  chapter  of 
moral  and  social  proscriptions.  It  is  young  men  alone  her  doctrines  miust 
influence,  if  they  are  to  have  any  power  at  all ;  but,  it  is  probable,  their 
only  actual  effect  has  been,  to  cover  with  deeper  shame,  to  load  with 
more  agonizing  humiliation,  the  innocent  victims  of  the  follies  and  crimes 
of  those  over  whom  the  proscribed  had  no  control.  There  are  circum- 
stances in  the  domestic  history  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  respectable  fsmtfv. 
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wliicb  she  can  neither  consider  ungraceful  in  practice^  nor  wrong  in 
principle,  since  she  has  voluntarily  assumed  the  task  of  relating  them  to 
the  worlds  which  yet  in  the  existing  social  relations  of  English  life,  must 
be,  and  are,  viewed  by  many  with  a  repugnance  and  horror  that  would 
neither  be  excited  by  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  the  innocent 
proscribed  young  women,  nor  of  their  offending  mothers.  But  conceive 
how  her  dear  understanding  and  sense  of  right  would  be  revolted,  by 
the  monstrous  injustice  of  making  the  female  offspring  of  a  man  (of  her 
father  Mr.  Edgeworth,)  by  his  two  wives,  who  were  sisters,  subjects  of  a 
new  moral  proscription,  condemned  to  celibacy,  or  separation  from  all 
men  endowed  with  dcdioacy  of  feeling,  and  a  nice  sense  of  honour. 
Many  civil  disabilities  and  penal  enactments  have  been  abrogated  since 
Miss  Edgeworth's  volumes  saw  the  light,  and  we  are  tempted  to  say  this 
much,  in  the  hope  that,  in  this  final  edition,  she  may  be  led  to  revise 
some  of  her  former  opinions,  and  re-examine  the  grounds  of  her  female 
proscriptions.  They  are  more  than  cruel ;  they  are  unjust.  To  pro- 
ceed with  faults : — ^there  is  a  slight  tinge  of  pedantry,  as  well  as  of  pru- 
dery, in  many  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  works.  The  governess  is  obtruded, 
bridHng,  and  acting  as  fuglewoman  to  her  pupUs,  from  nine  to  nineteen, 
who  ase  aomewhat  prone  to  showing  their  medal  of  good  behaviour  and 
advanoement,  and  to  what  in  Scotland  is  called  trapping  their  less  clever 
eontemporaries.  This  is  about  the  sum  total  of  our  faults  with  Miss 
Edgeworth ;  and  is  set  off  by  a  balance  which  could  well  afford  much 
greater  deduction,  and  yet  leave  us  enough  her  debtors.  It  would  be 
unreasonable  to  charge  this  accomplished  writer  with  not  doing  what  she 
narer  intended  to  perform.  We  can  therefore  only  wish,  that  her  views 
of  her  task  had  been  broader  and  more  elevated, — ^that  she  had  struck 
boldly  at  the  heart  of  systems,  where  she  has  only  skirmished  with  the 
outworks  ;  and  looked  to  social  evils,  in  their  remote  and  irresistible 
causes,  as  well  as  in  their  disastrous  but  almost  necessary  results, — ^that 
ahe  had  done  something  to  shew,  that  the  stream  required  to  be  puri- 
fied at  the  fountain  head,  if  it  is  expected  to  flow  in  purity  through  the 
many  little  conduits  and  channels  of  private  life. 

The  higher  moral  agencies,  religion,  poetry,  passion,  have  no  place 
in  Miss  Edgeworth's  system,  which  she  appears  to  think  they  would 
only  disturb  and  counteract ;  and  romance  has  the  least  possible.  Yet 
the  wcHnan  will  sometimes  break  out,  and  push  aside  the  formal  instruc- 
tress. It  is  then  we  not  only  like  her  best,  but  sit  the  most  patiently  at 
her  feet,  delighted  and  edified  disciples,  and  forgive  her  a  thousand  dry 
documents,  while  she  reads  us  one  '^  Simple  Susan."  At  such  times,  we  are 
like  her  own  Rosamond  Percy,  listening  to  the  unexpected  burst  of  ener. 
getic  passion,  and  higfa-souled  enthusiasm  in  her  sage  sister  Caroline ; 
and,  like  that  diarming  Rosamond,  who  by  the  way  is  very  near  cheating 
.Miss  Edgeworth  into  romance,  we  would  try  to  keep  up  tiiis  high  tone  a 
little  longer ;  but  she  is  too  wise  and  sensible,  knows  too  well  what  is  good 
for  us,  and  so  smiles  at  our  childishness,  and  eludes  us.  But,  is  it  childish- 
ness p'-jiere  is  the  doubt.  A  heroine  or  two,  cast  a  little  more  in  the 
Shakesperian  mould,  might  have  her  uses,  though  she  did  not  carry  a  pair 
of  gold  scales  in  her  pocket,  scrupulously  to  weigh  the  moral  and  mental 
qualities  of  her  admirer  from  day  to  day,  and  strikiag  an  impartial  balance, 
next  consider  how  far  it  would  be  for  the  interests  of  her  happiness  to  ac- 
cept of  him,  making  indulgent  allowance  as  tare  and  tret,  and  even 
discounting  a  trifle  for  drawback.  This  rigid  proscription  of  all  vehement 
pas^Q  and  overwhelming  feejing,  of  reckless  generosity  in  man,  and  of 
the  alL-sacrificing  tenderness  of  woman,  of  heedless  uncalculating  enter- 
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prise^  dwng  and  darings  is  imwise  on  Mim  Edgeworth's  own  theory ;  and 
it  besides,  liable  to  an  objeetion  she  would  at  once  admit,  of  over^eotiAg 
the  mark  aimed  at.  Who,  for  instance,  ever  f^t  one  particle  oi  csre^ 
fear,  anxiety,  or  interest,  about  her  most  daborately  perfect  heroiiiey 
hmc .  self-sufficing,  prudent  Belinda,  compared  with  the  expaasifie  sym- 
pathy commanded  by  that  most  amiable  of  the  erring — most  enchaiikng 
of  the  perverse — most  fascinating  of  the  capricious, — she  wfae  wins  hearts 
in  spite  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  of  reason — erring,  faulty,  fnmk,  g^ie. 
reus,  open-hearted  Lady  Delacour.  Miss  Edgewoith  ought  either  to 
make  her  pattern  ladies  somewhat  more  attractive,  a  little  more  feminine 
— *weak  we  shall  not  call  it— or  pardon  her  readers  for  lavishing  their 
a£Pections  on  her  more  captivating  and  piquante  naughty  ones.  If  seal 
for  her  creed  enables  her  to  deal  out  justice  and  equity  with  stem  im- 
partiality, so  cannot  the  sensibility  of  her  readers. 

It  may  be  from  tliis  adherence  to  the  principles  of  a  system,  that  Miss 
Edgeworth  excludes  from  all  her  writings, — along  with  the  strife  si^ 
tumult  of  the  stronger  passions,  and  the  struggles  of  the  higfa-souled, 
self-sacrificing  virtue,  which  looks  not  to  earth  for  its  recompense,  every 
sign  of  sensibility  to  the  beauty  of  the  natural  world — that  pervading 
sympathy  and  ideality,  of  which  even  the  homeliest  narraitiyes  are 
full ;  which  aboimds  in  John  Bunyan,  and  overflows  in  Robinson  Cmsoe. 
Of  this,  her  voluminous  works  are  literaUy  destitute.  A  dear  stage, 
with  a  few  tables  and  chairs,  and  the  shew  of  a  book-case,  are  all  that 
seem  necessary  to  furnish  her  scene.  There  isj  no  rich  romantic  back*. 
g^und, — neither  foliage  nor  flowers,  birds  nor  stars, — ^neither  sea  nor 
sky,  nor  the  dear  green  earth,  with  all  that  it  inherits  of  the  grand  and 
tiie  beautiful.  Such  adventitious  matters,  she  appears  to  consider  ibu 
pertinences  in  her  pages,  however  brilliantly  they  may  sparkle  with  aH 
manner  of  the  artificial  objects  which  engross  poUte  society.  This  is  a 
melancholy  blank,  and  a  defect  also,  in  one  who  refers  so  constantly  to 
the  true  and  lasting  sources  of  human  enjoyment,  as  contrasted  with 
the  factitious  and  fleeting.  One  more  observation,  and  all  that  we 
have  further  to  say,  is  unalloyed  praise.  It  may  have  been  the  Bdin- 
burgh  Review,  with  which  Miss  Edgeworth  has  been  for  so  many 
years  a  prodigious,  and  almost  the  exclusive  female  favourite,  whicb 
has  conferred  on  her  a  reputation,  to  which  she  is  not  now  at  any 
rate  entitled,  of  being  the  best,  if  not  the  only  national  painter  of 
Irish  characters  and  manners.  Neith^  her  feelings,  mind,  nor  insA- 
gination,  however,  are  Irish,  ^e  is  a  shrewd  Englishwoman,  of  en. 
larged  understanding  and  rare  t^ent,  who  cleverly,  but  sometimes  not 
▼ery  correctly,  sketches  Iri^  character  and  manners,  as  any  irthrr  "roll 
inframed  person  long  resident  in  Ireland  might  do ;  with  many  ceo^ 
fninute  touches,  which  would  infallibly  have  escaped  one,  whose  keori 
and  imagination  had  warmed  and  expanded  among  the  Iridi  people,  and 
who,  from  childhood  to  womanhood,  had  grown  up,  nursed  in  their  tra. 
ditions,  usages,  habitudes,  and  feelings.  In  writing  of  the  Irish,  ahe 
has  neither  dived  to  the  depths  of  the  author  of  the  "  O'Hara  Talee," 
nor  soared  to  the  altitudes  of  Lady  Morgan.  She  has  shewn  no- 
thing of  the  troubled  tumultuous  passion,  and  dark  vehemence  of  the 
former,  nor  of  the  vividness  and  abandon  of  the  latter.  There  is  little 
about  her  that  proves  the  true  raciness  of  the  sod.  Though  Ker 
heart,  and  good  wishes,  and  excellent  understanding,  may  have  been  in 
Ireland,  her  imagination  and  fancy  are,  so  far  as  is  seen  in  her  works, 
elearly  absentees: — they  are  essentiaUy  English.  An  Irish  popular 
>friter,  who  disclaims  regard  or  knowledge  of  Brian  Boru,  the  Milesians, 
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Cuolan,  tifte  Irish  jig^  and  all  manner  of  sehanoas,  can  no  more  be  cidkd 
nalieaal^  tlian  a  Scottish  author  "vrfco  should  know  and  reek  nothing  of 
Brace  and  Wallace,  the  Covenanters,  and  the  old  ballads.  Nov  this  is 
net  meant  to  detract  one  whit  ^m  Miss  Edgeworth.  It  is  only  setting 
our  readers  right  on  what  she  never  arrogated,  though  it  has  been  so 
lavishly,  and,  as  we  tiiink,  erroneously  ascribed  to  her. 

Laying  aside  Miss  £dgeworth's  objects,  we  come  next  to  her  a^ual 
sdiievements,  and  her  individu^  merits  as  one  of  the  most  copious  and 
popular  of  £nglish  female  writers.  She  belongs  to  no  school,  though 
a  slight  affectation  of  the  Genlis  was  perceptible  in  her  earlier  writings. 
She  has  had  no  imitators,  save  a  few  individuals  in  Ireland  who  have 
never  emerged  from  local  obscurity.  Good  sense  is  her  characteristic,  and 
entire  and  dextrous  command  of  all  her  talents ;  great  liveliness,  with  the 
power  of  bridling  in  her  faflcy,  and,  within  a  certain  and  limited  range, 
fertile  and  copious  invention,  which,  in  details  and  fillings  up,  enables 
her  to  finish  her  sketches  with  a  thousand  little  incidental  strokes, 
erery  one  of  which  tells.  Along  with  certain  other  arts  of  the  novelist, 
she  generally  disclaims  an  involuted  fable,  but  has  discovered  less  Judg. 
ment  or  forbearance  in  sundry  little  complications  and  unravellings  forced 
into  the  service  in  developing  the  characters  of  her  personages,  which 
are  often  imposuble,  and  which  though  probable,  would  nevertheless  be 
puerile.  Her  narratives  present  few  striking  incidents  or  situations  of 
any  kind,  and  almost  no  extravagances.  Those  vagaries  that  do  occur, 
like  the  follies  of  all  very  wise  people,  are  absurd  enough. 

In  female  character  Miss  Edgeworth  is  among  novelists  what  Pope  is 
among  the  poets.  Her  gallery  of  female  portraits,  of  the  ordinary 
women  who  widk  about  the  work-day  world  in  silks  and  satins,  whether 
m  their  fresh  lustre  or  faded,  is  by  far  the  richest  we  possess.  Their 
petty  selfishnesses,  ambitions,  rivalships,  pretensions,  tanities,  strategies, 
and  the  follies  of  all  kinds  by  whidi,  without  daring  on  deeper  enormia 
ties,  they  fritter  away  their  own  happiness  and  injure  society,  are  seized 
with  the  finest  tact,  and  delineated  with  matured  study.  Miss  Edge- 
worth  takes  a  fault  of  character  as  Miss  Baillie  does  a  passion,  and 
expands  and  illustrates  it  with  a  sagacity  and  subtilty  of  observation, 
•nd  a  penetration  into  the  springs  of  petty  action,  in  which  she  is  aL 
together  unrivalled.  Take  a  few  instances, — as  the  vice  of  bad  temper, 
displayed  in  Mrs.  Somers  in  the  Tale  of  ^*  Emilie  de  Coulanges,"  or 
vulgar  ambition,  and  the  love  of  a  despicable  sort  of  notoriety  and  ac- 
ceptance in  fEishionable  society,  which  is  so  often  the  besetting  sin  of 
women,  as  pictured  to  the  life  in  Lady  Clonbreny  with  her  Hibernian 
super-refinements — ^the  Mancevurer,  the  frozen  Tory  court  lady,  the 
fidr  Whig  aristocrat,  the  scheming  mother  Mrs.  Commissioner  FaU 
•entft — the  endless  variety  of  those  "  Madiiavels,  the  waiting  maide,'^ 
snd  a  hundred  other  female  eharacters,  each  individualized  by  her  little 
peculiar  fault,  or  her  small  vice,  which  breaks  no  commandment,  and 
yet  proves  the  bane  and  plague  of  domestic  and  social  life,  and  the  un^ 
derminer  of  all  personal  worth  and  dignity  of  mind.  She  is  also  eminent^ 
ly  skilful  in  apposition.  How  finely  is  that  divinest  quality  of  the 
female  character,  sweetness  of  temper,  contrasted  in  the  ingenuous  and 
affectionate  Emilie  de  Coulanges  with  the  tormenting  irascibility  of  Mrs* 
Somers ;  and  the  full-blown  purse-proud  ostentation  of  the  vulgar  Lady 
Stocks  with  the  aristocratic  hauteur,  only  kept  by  politeness  from  in- 
solence, in  Lady  Bradstone.  Lady  Geraldine  is  a  charming,  and  natural. 
Mid  what  is  more,  a  really  Irish  character,  ^e  frank  grace  «f  whidi  may 
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weU  let  off  tbe  bkwifih  of  a  bad  «t]rle  of  pracUMd  jokkig.  Lady  Daah- 
ini,  too,  who  it  f»  cWvar  antd  omasiiig  that  we  own  a  aneaking  t%§iuA 
f#r  hm,  and  would  be  glad  to  put  in  a  demurrer  against  judgment. 
Habit  asd  oinmmstanoe  are  alUpowerful^  but  Uiere  surely  is  a  strong 
aelf-oerrecting  power  in  an  understanding  like  that  of  Lady  JDashfort. 
With  her  it  might  be  too  late  for  happiness,  but  not  for  Tirtue.  Misi 
JBdgeworth's  conclusion  is  no  doubt  true  to  general  nature  and  to  her 
own  wise  mind ;  and  in  m^ding  her  book  to  our  taste^  we  would  w^ 
her  moral.  But  we  must  resist  the  temptation  of  roaming  yurou^  Mitt 
Bdgawortk's  gallery  of  female  beauties. 

We  have  scarce  space  to  dwell  separately  on  the  various  names  in 
the  ridi  cata^pue  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  works.  Belinda,  bar  first  novel, 
still  remains  one  of  her  most  brilliant  literary  efforts,  though  less  fnv 
tunate  in  its  suliject  than  Ennui,  ike  Absents,  and  some  of  thoee  later 
stories,  which  first  opened  up  the  terra  inoegnita  of  Ireland  to  English 
readers.  Belinda  is  an  admirable  picture  of  the  London  fuhionaUs 
world,  as  it  existed  when  Charles  James  Fox  was  a  macaroni,  as  the 
dandy  of  his  young  days  was  ealled,— ^leridan,  a  wit,  and  the  Dudiess  of 
Devonshire,  sole  empress  of  fashiim,  literature,  and  taste^-^^hen  the 
■sen  drank  more  wine,  and  the  ladies  affected  greater  dkiM  and  ^m^ 
pterie  of  manmrs  than  would  take,  after  their  fifteen  years  FreUiChifying. 
The  charm  of  Belinda  is  our  beloved  Lady  Delaoour,  and  with  her  re- 
pentance and  amendment  q£  life  its  interest  flags,  if  it  does  not  termi- 
nate. Yet  she  is  only  reformed— not  tamed.  She  repents,  not  in  sacL- 
doth  and  ashes,  but  with  a  free  conscience,  fresh  q^te,  and  that  keener 
perception  and  relish  of  enjoyment  which  buoys  up  voL  IIL  This 
novel  iu  otherwise  full  of  ordinary  fashionable  characters,  rich  in  bril. 
liant,  pointed  dialogue  and  easy  wit.  Such  specimens  as  Sir  Philip 
Stukely,  and  his  Fides  Adiates,  the  other  Siamese  twin^.  could  8carcel|r 
be  matched  now  in  the  clubs  of  the  metropolis,  at  least  in  igncnanee, 
.tiiou^  we  cannot  be  so  sure  of  what  a  crack  regiment  of  Hussars  might 
still  produce.  Sunday  sehools  have  been  instituted  since  then,  and  have 
reacted  on  the  aristocracy.  Sir  Philip's  declaration  of  love  is  one  of  Miss 
Bdgeworth's  best  scenes ;  nor  is  it  a  whit  exaggerated*  There  is  more 
pure  romance  in  Belinda  than  in  most  of  the  worlos  of  this  writer;  but 
it  is  not  of  an  attractive  kind,  nor  in  any  way  intimately  blended  with 
the  characters.  Clarence  Harvey,  with  his  universal  genius,  his  extra- 
vagant theories,  and  wild  achievements,  is,  however,  a  true  man  of  that 
chaotic  period,  when  the  force  of  a  tremendous  shock  had  drifted  old 
opinions  from  their  moorings ;  when  Rousseau  had  eloquently  painted 
social  beatitudes,  which  Mr.  Day,  the  friend  of  Mr.  Edgeworth,  at- 
tempted to  realize,  and  which  Miss  Edgeworth  amplified  and  showed 
to  be  fisdlacious.  Claroice  Harvey  and  his  adventures  become,  at 
last,  a  little  tediou6,-*a  fault  with  which  his  creator  is  more  rarely 
chargeable  than  any  other  three  volumer  whatever.  Sir  Walter  him- 
self not  excepted ;  for  among  her  numerous  merits,  she  deserves  especial 
praiie  for  the  time  and  pains  dbe  has  bestowed  in  winnowing  the  wheat 
&om  the  chaif,  which  she,  indeed,  never  gives  us  in  the  ordinary  way, 
mixed  with  more  or  less  of  the  superior  commodity,  but  idone,  and  \9 
busheb ;  which  is  the  honester  method,  as  people  may  be  on  their  guard, 
snd  dedino  it. 

The  ''  Tales  of  Fa8hk)naJble  Life"  is  the  work  on  which  Miss  Edgs- 
worth's  reputation  for  brilliant  talent  must  permanently  rest.  Thsy 
are  also  those  which  best  establish  her  superiority  in  the  more  solid  and 
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commanding  qualities  of  mind  and  intellect.  They  do  not  require  to  be 
commemorated ;  they  lire  pleasingly  in  the  memory  oi  every  one  who 
has  once  perused  them^  not  with  the  literary  recolleotiom  which  agitate 
and  excite^  but  among  those  which  mingle  with  the  daily  thoughts^  busL. 
nes8>  and  affections  of  ordinary  men  and  women^  furnishing  them  with 
examples,  allusions,  precepts  of  conduct,  and  the  most  improving  of  all 
amusements.  Who  can  have  forgotten  Ennui,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  happily  complimented  as  the  antidote  of  the  misery  it  paints^-^-^nnr 
the  Absentees,  which,  taken  all  in  all,  is  probably  the  most  delightful  of 
Miss  Edgeworth's  stories,  and  the  one  above  all  others  calculated  to 
prodnoe  most  good  in  the  circle  for  which  these  Tales  are  intended ; 
with  all^  at  least,  in  that  circle  who  have  hearts  to  feel,  and  minds  to  be 
convinced  and  enlightened.  Would  the  Irish  gentry  only  listen  to  argii* 
ments  so  eloquently  put,  appeals  so  patriotic,  O'Connell  need  no  looger 
agitate  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  Let  us  modify  our  opiioMB) 
and  confess  that,  in  tiie  tale  of  the  Absentee,  the  immediate  results  mrs 
wiser  and  better  than  those  evolved  by  the  writers  of  bolder  and  more 
poetical  fictions,  whom  we  consider  more  purely  national  and  Irish,  and 
whose  warmth  and  vehemence,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  often  impress  fa^ 
more  than  Miss  Edgeworth's  considerate  wisdom  and  calm  benevolence. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  accomplished  writer,  we  would  return  her 
thanks  for  the  generous  estimate  she  has  always  made,  of  the  influences 
and  mond  value  of  literature.  From  her  works  of  the  size  of  Tom  Thumb 
to  her  most  elaborate  treatises,  she  has  never  shirked  her  professiea. 
Literature  has  formed  the  business,  the  enjoyment,  and  the  glory  of  her 
own  life,  and  in  season  and  out  of  season  she  exalts  it ;  and  to  its  pure  and 
untroubled  springs  constantly  directs  every  degree  and  age  of  her  readers. 
Literature  is  One  of  her  main  agents  in  accomplishing  ail  her  best  ends. 
Knowledge  and  study  are,  together  with  the  cultivation  of  the  benevolent 
affections,  her  corrective  for  false  ambition,  her  cure  for  ennui,  her  sub. 
stititte  for  dissipating  destructive  pleasures,  the  means  of  independent 
and  honourable  success  in  life,  and  a  sure  g^de  to  the  happiness  which 
is  alone  worthy  of  the  highest  human  intelligence. 

li  is  now  time  we  were  come  to  "  Castle  Rackrent " — ^the  first  volume 
of  the  series,  which  forms  so  handsome  a  monument  to  Miss  Edgewortfa^ 
genuis.  ^  Castle  Rackrent,"  a  lively,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  too  faith, 
ful  Irish  portraiture,  is  yet  hard,  and  over-coloured,  and,  though  true,  yet 
confoundedly  to  one  side.  Nor  can  we  allow  "  Castle  Rackrent  "  to  esta- 
hhA  Miss  Edgeworth's  title  of  a  national  writer.  The  delineator  of 
Hamilton  Bawn,  and  the  beauties  and  comforts  of  Quilca,  could  have 
painted  the  successive  baronets  of  Rackrent  with  the  same  truth  and 
humour.  It  is  indeed  quite  in  Swift's  style  of  mingled  satire  and  bur- 
lesque ;  but  who  thinks  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  a  national  Irish  writer.^ 
Yet  poor  old  Thady  is  an  exquisite  fellow  in  his  way,  and  Irish  exceed- 
ingly— we  dare  not  deny  it.  ^  Of  the  other  part  of  this  volume — "  the 
Essay  on  Irish  Bulls" — ^the  most  satisfactory  thing  we  ever  learned 
was,  that,  on  publication,  it  was  ordered  for  the  Bath  Agricultural  So- 
siety  by  their  secretary.  That  learned  body  may  have  milked  the  buil 
to  some  purpose.  To  most  other  persons  the  Essay  appears  heavy,  tnte, 
and  pedantic.  The  fbundations  of  Castle  RadErent  wiH  totter  under  its 
weight.  This  brochure,  save  a  few  chapters,  perhaps  the  ninth  and 
tenth,  is,  in  all  likelihood,  the  composition  of  Mr.  Edgeworth.  It  bears 
few  marks  of  the  free,  lively,  and  graceful  pen  oi  his  daughter. 
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THE  BOTHERATION  OF  THE  "  PERSONNEL.- 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  complaints  as  to  the  craeltjr 
and  negligence  of  former  ages^  in  suffering  men  of  genius  to  languish  in 
poverty  during  their  lives^  and  only  appreciating  them  after  they  are 
alike  beyond  flattery  and  censure.  Eadi  age  seems  to  have  some  dread- 
ful cases  of  neglect  wherewith  to  charge  its  predecessor ;  while^  as  if  to 
show  how  very  different  it  is,  it  takes  the  greatest  pains  to  heap  post, 
humous  honours  upon  the  individuals  neglected^  in  the  way  of  erecting 
monuments  to  their  memories^  patronising  their  children  at  anniversary 
feasts,  and  ranting  a  great  deal  of  their  poetry.  Now,  the  fact  is^  that 
each  present  age,  all  the  time  it  is  seeking  to  atone  for  the  faults  of 
that  which  is  past,  is  committing  exactly  the  same  errc»rs,  in  respect  of 
existing  men  of  genius ;  and  is  destined  to  be  equally  railed  against  ac- 
cordingly by  that  which  is  to  succeed  it.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  ? 
I  think  I  can  show.     It  is  The  Botheration  of  the  "  Pebsonnel  !" 

The  bodies  of  men  are,  in  general,  of  considerable  use.  A  plougb- 
man,  for  instance,  without  a  body,  would  make  but  a  poor  appearance 
between  the  shafts  of  his  plough.  A  disembodied  spirit  would  have  lit- 
tle effect,  I  should  suppose,  at  the  bar.  And  in  the  case  of  an  army  in 
the  field,  I  could  conceive  nothing  more  awkward  than  for  the  men  to 
come  in  an  impersonal  form.  Granted,  the  bodies  of  men  are,  in  gene- 
ral, of  very  considerable  use — in  jome  cases,  quite  indispensable;  to 
literary  men,  however,  the  body  is  only  a  botheration.  It  will  be  ac- 
knowledged that,  if  a  man  has  a  body,  it  must  be,  at  all  hazards, 
clothed,  fed,  and  provided  with  a  natural  share  of  all  physical  enjoy- 
ments. The  bodies  of  literary  men  are  as  fond  of  a  house  to  live  in,  a 
bed  to  lie  in,  and  food  to  eat,  and  liquor  to  drink,  as  any  bodies  what- 
ever :  nay,  it  is  said,  that  of  some  of  the  particulars  of  human  enjoy- 
ment, they  are  more  fond  than  any  other  class  of  men.  Well,  it  must 
be  seen  that  these  necessities,  on  the  part  of  the  literary  man,  must  lead 
him  into  a  great  many  circumstances  and  relations  of  a  grossly  real, 
and  not  at  fdl  romantic  kind.  The  appeal  of  Shylock  in  favour  of  his 
tribe-^ 

<<  Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands ;  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  af- 
fections, passions  P  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to 
the  same  diseases,  healM  by  the  same  means,  warmM  and  cooPd  by  the  same  winter 
and  summer,  as  a  Christian  is  ?*' 

^-brought  forward  by  the  man  of  genius,*  instead  of  obtaining  the  sym- 


•  This  phrase  is  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  description  of  the  creature  of  inspi* 
ration  and  feeling,  which  is  generally  meant  by  it.  However,  there  is  no  other 
phrase  that  could  be  adopted  in  preference.  Indeed,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
the  English  language  is  totally  deficient  in  a  proper  epithet  to  express  a  high  order 
of  intellectual  power.  Genius  signifies  only  a  bent  towards  some  particular  pursuit 
The  terms  an  able  man,  and  a  man  of  ability,  are  vague,  and  may  signify  only 
physical  power.  Wii  was  the  old  word  for  every  kind  of  mental  efficacy ;  but  it  b 
now  applied  exclusively  to  one.  Ingene  (ingenium)  was  another  word  in  use  among 
our  ancestors,  but  devoted  expressly  to  poetical  power ;  though  obsolete,  it  is  perhaps 
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pathies  of  his  kind^  has  no  effect  but  that  of  degrading  him  in  their  es- 
timation. Jt  makes  him  out  a  clod^  instead  of  a  god^  as  they  were 
partlj  disposed  to  thiiik  him.  He  is  detected  in  being  only  one  of  them- 
selres^  Hence  they  never  can  fully  or  thoroughly  appreciate  him,  till 
death  shall  have  sphered  his  spirit  in  the  skies^  and  left  nothing  of  him 
behind  to  meet  their  sight,  but  the  empty  trophy  of  his  title-pages,  and 
the  green  sod  upon  his  grave. 

An  individual  of  that  class  of  private  persons  who  run  crazed  after 
literary  men  and  other  notorious  creatures,  was  once  invited,  along 
with  a  number  of  kindred  spirits,  and  also  of  native  literati^  to  break- 
fast at  a  gentleman's  house,  where  a  lion  of  the  first  water,  from  Eng- 
land, was  that  morning  to  be  exhibited.  The  individual  I  speak  of  was 
a  lady  ;  one  who  doted  upon  ^'  hot-pressed  darlings,"  collected  auto- 
graphs, and  thought  Byron  the  most  interesting  person  of  the  age.  She 
looked  forward  to  this  breakfast  with  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine 
kind,  for  the  illustrious  stranger  was  really  a  being  of  high  intellectual 
superiority,  and  one  who  might  be  expected  to  spd^k  nothing  but  ora- 
cular wisdom.  She  went; — ^the  breaJcfast  began;  the  feast  of  reason 
was  for  a  while  postponed  to  the  feast  of  the  body.  Tea  and  coffee 
flowed  ;  but  of  soul,  ''  not  a  pouring."  A  preternatural  quiet  reigned. 
Men  ate  and  drank  beneath  their  breath.  Of  words  there  were  scarcely 
any,  and  those  entirely  in  aspirations ;  for  no  one  could  venture  to  hazard 
a  remark,  even  upon  that  least  disputable  of  all  subjects,  the  weather, 
in  the  presence  of  such  a  great  man.  Time  flew  on,  and  still  nothing  had 
been  said  by  either  the  worshipped  or  the  worshippers.  The  whole  object 
of  the  meeting  seemed  as  if  it  were  to  be  nought.  At  length,  the  open 
and  greedy  ears  of  our  friend  were  regaled  with  one  distinct  sentence 
from  the  mouth  of  the  illustrissimo.  It  was, — ye  gods ! — "  1*11  thank  ye 
for  some  ham."  Heaven  and  earth  !  1*11  thank  ye  for  some  ham  !  Did 
ever  divine  lips  condescend  to  pronounce  such  gross  and  earthy  words^ 
ril  thank  ye  for  some  ham  ! — ^let  the  words,  the  breakfast,  the  day,  the 
year,  be  blotted  for  ever  out  of  the  book  of  past  things. 

This  anecdote  tends  to  shew,  in  a  striking  way,  the  disadvantage 
under  which  intellectual  greatness  labours  in  its  connexion  with  a  bodily 
frame.  It  shews  that  a  great  author  would  attain  much  more  considera- 
tion in  the  world,  if,  like  the  bird  of  spring,  according  to  the  beautiful 
idea  of  Wordsworth,  he  were  '*  but  a  wandering  voice."  The  light  seen 
far  above  the  billows  by  night  might  he  a  star,  till  we  arrive  at  the  spot, 
and  find  it  only  a  lamp,  sustained  by  whale  oil,  at  the  top  of  a  tall 
building.  So,  judging  of  those  who  have  delighted  the  world  by  their 
writings,  we  might  suppose  them  sparks  shed  from  the  bright  mind  of 
Divmity  itself;  till  some  day  we  learn  that  they  are  not  only  beings  of 


the  best  word  we  know  of  to  supply  the  deficiency.  '<  A  clever  man  ^*  is  a  Tulgarismy 
OT}  at  the  be«t,  can  only  express  alacrity  of  mind.  Talent  is  a  word  perverted 
^m  its  proper  sense,  in  consequence  of  being  used  figuratively  in  the  well  known 
PMible ;  it  will  scarcely  be  found  in  the  sense  of  intellectual  power  In  any  work  of 
i>M)T«  than  thirty  years  sUnding.  As  for  talented,  it  is  an  abominable  piece  of  tuI- 
Kvity,  which,  being  fbund  in  any  manuscript  communication  to  Tait*s  Magaiine, 
<Hi(^t  to  mark  at  once  the  propriety  of  its  exclusion.  The  phrase  of  the  last  century 
was  a  a  man  of  parts  ;  but  how  such  a  series  of  words  could  be  seriously  used  to  ex^ 
press  mental  superiority,  I  cannot  conceive. 
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mere  ietk  and  blood,  but,  perhaps^  duuracterisod  by  even  an  unnsosl 
riiare  of  the  failings  incident  to  humanity. 

Of  all  the  diiadvantagea  allnded  to,  those  afforded  by  personal  aspect 
are,  perhi^s,  the  most  deeply  felt  by  men  of  letters.  Genius  enshrinta 
itself  sometimes  in  strange  tid^emacles;  and  there  is  not  wanting  a  theory^ 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  approach  to  perfection  in  the  mental,  is  the  de- 
parture  from  beauty  in  the  external  oonfiguFation.  One  minute  part  of  this 
theory  may  almost  be  considered  as  proved,  and,  if  so,  it  would  certainly 
give  feasibility  to  the  whole.  It  is,  that  the  depth  of  the  upper  lip, 
which,  in  beauty,  ought  to  be  very  little,  is  found,  by  a  tcderably  exten* 
sive  observation,  to  be  in  getiins  very  great.  I  am  not  disposed,  how. 
ever,  to  assign  to  the  generality  of  men  of  genius  more  than  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  ugliness.  They  have  their  share,  and  that  is  enough  for  the 
present  purpose.  To  be  in  the  least  degree  inferior  in  looks  to  what 
they  are  in  mental  accomplishment ;  to  be  at  all  liable  to  a  scrutiny  in 
respect  of  exterior,  is  enough  to  embitter  the  feelings  of  many  literary 
men.  The  whole  person  is  an  awkward  Mnus  or  ouUhot  from  the  cen. 
tral  point  of  the  intellect ;  and,  however  useful,  as  before  remarked,  to 
many  men,  is  to  them  only  a  trouble  and  a  coil.  Suppose  his  failing  lies 
in  diminutiveness  of  stature^  what  incessant  mortification  is  he  doomed 
to  feel  in  having  himself  measured  day  by  day  against  every  gawky  to 
whom  nature  has  been  more  kind.  Suppose  an  extreme  case.  Imagine 
a  mere  art  of  humanity,  a  creature  more  like  a  toad  than  a  man  ;  sup- 
pose this  individual  has  been  gifted  with  a  mind  of  the  purest  bright- 
ness, with  feelings  of  the  most  exquisite  sensibility.  No  such  wretch> 
though  his  life  were  as  pure  as  new-driven  snow,  could  set  up  his  face 
as  a  lionizable  author.  Could  he,  fit  only  to  be  shuddered  at  by  woman, 
write  passionate  sonnets,  expressing  the  emotions  of  his  literally  crush- 
ed bopom  respecting  disappointments  in  love  ?  No :  the  mind  in  such 
a  case,  however  brilliant,  however  magnanimous,  would  be  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  personnel,  We  can  aU  trace  the  effect  which  even  a 
slight  lameness  had  upon  one  of  the  greatest  of  modem  intellects — >. 
Btron.  In  his  name,  in  his  parentage,  in  his  position  in  society,  in  all 
the  varied  relations  of  life,  the  literary  man  is  subject  to  grievous  annoy- 
ances, arising  from  the  disproportion  which  always,  more  or  less,  exists 
between  his  mental  and  personal  status.  His  name  may  be  so  wretch- 
edly commonplace,  that  Fame  can  never  mouth  it.  A  Byronic  intellect 
attached  to  any  one  of  many  hundreds  of  our  British  simames,  is  incon- 
ceivable. I. verily  believe  that  if  a  second  Shakespeare  were  bom  with 
the  name  of  Mr.  Lamb's  hero,  (Hogsflesh)  he  would  make  not  the  least 
way  in  the  world.  Nor  is  this  a  new  idea.  An  ancient  writer,  whose 
name  I  have  forgot,  asserts  that  no  man  could  be  a  great  poet  who  had 
not  been  born  at  a  place  which  was  calculated  to  make  a  respectable 
sound  in  verse.  On  the  same  principle,  I  would  contend  that,  to  attain 
a  decent  share  of  distinction,  either  in  this  life  or  after  it,  a  man  must 
possess  a  name  not  altogether  wanting  in  euphony.  As  at  least  a  nega- 
tive proof  of  this  position,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  not  one^ 
great  name  in  the  circle  of  British  glories,  literary  or  military,  which 
has  a  mqan  sound.  How  many  men,  then,  must  have  been  born,  with, 
every  power  to  delight  and  benefit  their  kind,  but  whom  the  unhappy 
circumstances  of  a  paltry  cognomen,  or  an  ungainly  form,  have  prevented 
from  being  g^eat ! 

Then,  again,  as  to  the  position  of  a  man  of  genius  in  the  world.  We  all 
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know  that  wonders  in  this  way  bave  sprung  from  the  classes  of  plough- 
men^ and  shepherds^  and  shopkeepers ;  and  have  enjoyed^  to  appear- 
ance^ some  share  of  general  patronage.  These  men^  however^  are^  after 
^,  looked  upon  without  real  respect  by  the  more  wealthy  people  around 
them.  In  this  country^  where  almost  every  pretension  is  reckoned  up 
onder  the  magical  letters  L.L.D.^  a  miracle  of  genius^  who  does  not 
sasume  a  hearing  of  equality  with  the  better  orders  of  society^  is  looked 
upon  as  a  quiz.  He  may  be  endured  for  a  night  at  some  lionizing  party^ 
bot  next  day^  and  in  all  further  time,  he  is  cut  dead.  The  individuahi 
gnilty  of  these  unworthy  feelings  will  be  ready,  I  have  no  doubt,  to 
weep  with  those  who  weep  over  the  sorrows  of  this  child  of  genius,  when 
he  shall  have  been  purged  by  death  from  all  the  dross  of  worid^y  cir- 
cumstance^ and  can  put  them  to  no  more  risk  of  having  to  recognise 
Wm  as  a  rather  humble  acquaintance.  But  till  then  who,  except  the 
■man  class  already  alluded  to  as  running  erased  after  live  lions>  will  be 
troubled  with  him  ?  I  can  hardly  blame  society  for  this,  because,  after 
aD^  the  ultimate  posthumous  character  of  the  individual  is  a  considera- 
tkm  too  vague  to  be  of  any  avail  against  the  immediate  and  common 
principles  by  which  the  mass  of  men  are  actuated.  It  would  be  mord 
than  could  be  expected  ftrom  flesh  and  blood,  to  take  up  a  plain-looking 
miui  into  one's  phaeton  in  Prince's  Stre^,  and  endure  the  curious  re- 
marks of  one's  fellows  thereanent,  for  the  reason  that  this  individual  is 
likely  to  be  spoken  of  with  admiration,  by  persons  who  are  to  ride  along 
Prince's  Street  in  the  twentieth  century.  To  hold  a  burning  coal  in 
the  hand,  by  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus,  were  not  a  more  severe 
trial  to  the  nerves.  But,  though  I  exempt  society  from  blame,  I  do  not 
the  less  deplore  the  anomalous  situation  which  literary  men  hold  in  re- 
lation to  it — in  respect  of  their  reputation,  so  much  exalted  above  or- 
dinary men — in  worldly  circumstances,  generally  so  much  below  them. 
It  appears  to  me,  that  this  contrariety  of  relations  is  a  perplexity  too 
mnch  for  even  great  intellects  to  bear  with  philosophy.  The  most  able 
and  the  most  modest  men,  wanting  in  the  external  recommendations  of  ^ 
Hfe,  and  yet  possessing  about  them  that  which  gives  them  importance  in 
distant  lands,  and  will  carry  their  names  down  into  futurity,  may  hardly 
comport  themselves  with  discretion,  under  snch  strange  circumstances ; 
but  run,  I  may  say,  a  perpetual  risk  of  shipwreck  upon  some  point  or 
other ;  or  must  at  least  get  into  such  a  state  of  irritability,  from  offended 
atnout  propre,  and  a  constant  brooding  over  the  discrepancies  of  their 
personal  and  tnental  status,  as  to  produce  the  most  fatal  effects. 

To  bring  this  strange  discrepancy,  as  clearly  as  possible,  before  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  I  shall  adduce  a  living  illustration  in  the  person  of 
James  Hogg,  the  welLknown  Ettrick  Shepherd.  I  hold  it  to  be  indis- 
putable, that  Mr.  Hogg  is  endowed^  by  nature,  with  poetical  gifts  of 
a  very  high  order.  He  has,  beyond  aU  doubt,  written  verses  which  will 
never  be  forgotten  while  any  other  English  poetical  compositions,  as  yet 
before  the  public,  shall  remain.  I  say  nothing  for  his  somewhat  coarse 
prose,  nor  for  certain  whole  bushels  of  his  verse.  But  I  assert,  that,  at 
leasts  one  poetical  volume  is  among  the  most  beautiful,  and  likely  to  be 
one  of  the  most  permanent,  of  the  versified  works  of  the  present  age. 
It  is  g^nted,  then,  that  this  is  a  man  destined  to  be  remembered,  while 
the  mass  of  tiie  contemporary  generation  is  gone  by,  as  if  it  had  never 
been..  But,  after  assigning  to  him  this  intellectual  rank,  I  would  ask 
how  it  suits  with  his  station  in  society  ?  Are  there  not  thousands- 
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thousands  fully  capable  of  admiring  his  works^  both  while  he  is  living; 
and  after  he  shall  be  dead>  and  who  would  think  it  scorn  to  be  suspect- 
ed  of  not  sympathizing  with  the  fate  of  Bums^  of  Kirke  White^  and  of 
Chatterton, — who,  to  recall  the  Shepherd's  own  touching  language,  look 
strange  upon  his  untutored  manners  and  simple  attire  ?  Do  not  thoiu 
sands,  who  only  fill  a  respectable  place  in  society,  which  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  men  could  fill  as  well,  and  who  must,  by  and  by,  go 
from  their  place  of  temporary  importance  and  authority,  and -be  no  more 
heard  of,  think  coldly  of  this  poor  poet,  whose  use  in  this  world  has  sL 
ready  been  ten  thousand  times  more  extensively  beneficial  than  their 
own,  and  who,  after  his  death,  will  scarcely  ever  cease  to  be  a  creature, 
or,  at  least  a  name,  of  some  interest  ?  The  cause  of  this  is  the  fff- 
eonnei,  and  the  personnel  alone. 

Altogether,  considering  the  immense  abstract  importance  of  the  lite- 
rary  class  in  the  state,  and  the  blessings  which  they  are  every  day  em- 
ployed in  diffusing  amongst  their  kind,  it  seems  wonderful,  in  the  high- 
est  degree,  that  their  situation  in  society  should  still  be,  in  general,  at. 
tended  with  so  many  disadvantages,  and  that  their  honours  in  life  dieuld 
be  so  disproportionate  to  their  consequence  in  the  grave.  This  is  more 
especially  remarkable  in  the  case  of  the  Newspaper  Frees.  The  in* 
fluence  of  a  few  of  the  London  editors  over  public  affairs  n  so  great, 
that  they  must  now  enter  into  every  question  of  Government.  Yet, 
even  *^  the  private  gentleman"  of  Printing-house  Square  has  only  a  ss- 
lary  of  a  thousand  a-year,  while  the  rest  have,  in  hardly  any  eas6,  mors 
than  five  hundred.  This  humility  of  fortune,  with  their  want  of  name 
as  individuals,  renders  their  condition  in  the  world  the  most  anomahmi 
that  anywhere  exists.  It  is  still  a  generally  accepted  maxim,  that  no 
man  ought  to  trust  altogether  to  his  pen  for  bread ;  which  fixes  the  fact, 
that  that  which  may  produce  no  less  glittering  a  prize  than  im* 
mortality,  is  insufficient  to  ensure  a  crust  at  the  instant.  The  very 
greatest  of  our  modern  lUterateurg  have  found  it  necessary  to  depend, 
for  the  daily  necessaries  of  life,  upon  some  trade,  though  it  be  one  which 
everybody  can  practise;  and  limit  their  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  race, 
and  for  posterity,  to  leisure  hours  spared  by  labour !  The  greater  part 
of  the  golden  mind  must  be  devoted  to  the  most  commonplace  purposes, 
in  order  that  its  owner  may  obtain  the  gross  objects  of  appetite  which 
he  perhaps  despises ;  while  only  a  fraction  can  be  spared  to  a  bufflnesi^ 
every  moment  spent  in  which  will,  perhaps,  be  so  much  appreciated 
hereafter,  that  posterity  will  curse  the  necessity  which  could  spare  ne 
more ;  at  the  same  time,  taking  no  note  of  the  like  circumstances  hiqk 
pening  under  its  own  eyes  every  day. 
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TO  A  CERTAIN  EX-MmiSTER.f 

Lo  1  at  the  bait — for  black  offences  tried — 
Qase  Empeon  standi,  with  Dudley  by  his  side ; 
Once  injured  England^s  lords,  poor  prisoners,  now^ 
Dismissed  by  Henry,  as  by  William — Thou. 
Pale  trembUng  culprits  I — ^when  each  plea  is  o*er, 
And  fine-spun  8<>pliistrie8  avail  no  more, 
**  One  boon,*'  they  cry,  "  one  little  boon  we  claim : 
Tell  not  our  fate--jO,  publish  not  our  shame 
Forth  unto  England  1  England  may  foredoom 
Her  ancient  laws  are  laid  in  Emp8on*s  tomb 
To  ibreign  lands — the  nations  will  surmise 
Oar  institutions  die — ^when  Dudley  dies/' 

They  spoke  in  vain.     They  perished  on  the  tree  ; 
And  their  proph^c  mantle  falls  on  Thee. 
8<ionied  for  their  crimes — the  land's  relentless  foes— 
Twas  theics  to  state  ill-omened  pleas  like  those. 
And  Thou,  when  Freedom's  star  begins  to  shine, 
Bark'st  at  its  rays,  and  mak'st  such  pleadings  thine. 


THE  BANK  CHARTER. 


'  We  refonn  the  conititotion  of  EngUmd/and  we  do  right  |  but  let  uA  abo  reform  the  constitution  of 
tte  Bulk  of  Eoglaod,  f«>r  most  sMuredlv  at  long  as  it  shall  continue  in  lU  present  state,  it  is  the 
Ipeatoi  nuisanot  that  ever  disgraced  this  or  any  other  country.— 'Amtf^,  Sept  19, 1831. 

*  It  iwms  pretty  generally  to  obtain  belief  in  the  city,  that  the  question  of  the  Bank  Charter 
wfll  come  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament  in  the  course  of  the  present  session  j  and 
V«  baiieve  also,  that  an  eager  desire  exists  among  all  classes  of  the  monied  interest  that  this 
Bsay  be  the  case,  and  a  remedy,  as  they  trust,  applied  to  the  evils  connected  with  the  whole 
Loiidaii  system  of  banking.  All  these  are  more  or  less  to  be  traced  to  the  exclusive  privi. 
kps  of  the  Bank  Charter.  By  preventing  the  formation  of  private  banks  in  or  near  the 
mSlropolts  wUh  a  neater  number  of  partners  than  six,  some  of  those  eitabllriiments  got  into 
«ssk  hands,  and  the  fidlures  which  ensued  during  the  uanic  drove  the  best  portion  of  the 
bnstocBS  to  the  Bank  of  England.  Hence  the  extent  or  the  private  accommodation  which 
liebsnken,  tbroi^h  their  knowledge  of  the  parties,  were  able  with  safety  to  themselves  to  diffuse 
among  their  coonexions,  has  almost  wholly  stopped,  for  in  the  large  scale  of  the  Bank  transactions 
al  sudi  dtoerimlnation  is  out  of  the  question.  Almost  all  the  banking  biuinew  is  now  in  the  hands 
titbsr  of  the  areat  corporation  and  two  or  three  discount  houses  on  a  large  scale,  who  chiefly  em. 
rtoy  money  puceJ  at  their  disposal  by  country  connexions.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  Liverpool, 
Maacbcsler,  Bristol,  and  someothersof  the  chief  towns  of  England,  enjoy  a  for  better  and  more 
attady  system  of  banking  than  the  metropolis  is  able  to  boast  ot  The  banking  companies  lately 
Annad  cheve  are  al  saUl  to  be  conducting  useAil  and  profitable  business,  without  any  issues  of  their 
Bplsi^  conflning  themselves  to  the  drculation  of  commercial  bills  and  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
AniBg  some  late  periods  when  specie  was  extremely  scarce  in  London,  nothing  of  the  sort  occurred 
ia  the  plaoes  above  refcrvtd  to,  but  the  rate  of  Interest  was  eouable  and  moderate,  and  In  all  re- 
mets  m  the  staite  most  favourable  to  steady  commercial  operations.  London,  ftom  its  position  and 
Asr  adrantages,  is  fitted  to  be  the  great  banking  emporium  to  the  whole  of  Europe.    To  cramp 


Spd  dMtmr  tMse  advantages  tn  a  monopoly  in  favour  of  Ime  corporation,  is  an  evil  to  the  whde 
qwan^  of  the  magnitude  of  which  we  snair  hardly  be  quite  sensible  until  it  is  removed.'*— TYwet, 

The  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  England 
involves  the  whole  case  of  paper  money,  as  it  affects  all  the  interests 
of  the  commnnity ;  because  the  management  of  the  currency  of  London 
fegolates  the  banking  business,  as  to  issuing  bank  notes,  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  thus  comes  home  to  every  individual  who  deals  with 
•  banker. 

In  this  way  it  is  that  the  landed  interest  is  particularly  concerned 
in  the  decision  which  the  legislature  may  come  to  upon  the  question 
of  the  renewal  of  the  Charter ;  because,  if  a  sound  system  of  banking 
^f^  be  established  throughout  the  country,  English  farmers  will  then 

^fjhiiiun  and  Dudley,  the  pfoiigate  minister!  of  Henry  VIL,  when  brought  to  their  trial,  had  the 
*all«r  iBvdting  the  pka  of  the  CenMitutfoD  behig  In  danger,  to  sawe  tkem$elve$firom  the  gtbttet, 
▼Ot.  I.  U 
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derive  the  same  benefits  from  the  accommodation  of  banks  that  Scotdi 
fanners  derive  from  it^  and  they  will  thus  be  better  able  to  employ  thdr 
capital  to  advantage  and  pay  rent  to  landlords.  All  persons  also  in 
trade  or  engaged  in  manufactures^  wiU  obtain  similar  benefits  from  a 
sound  system  of  banking :  so  that  the  whole  public  is  most  deeply  inte- 
rested in  fuU  advantage  being  taken  by  the  legislature  of  the  expiration 
of  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  substitute  a  more  secure  and 
more  useful  plan  of  banking  in  the  place  of  the  present  one. 

The  Bank  of  England  was  established  in  1694>  in  consequence  of 
having  made  an  advance  to  Government  of  £1,200,000,  which  sum  con- 
stituted its  capital.  The  term  of  the  Charter  g^ranted  to  the  Company 
was  from  the  Ist  of  August,  1694,  to  the  1st  August,  1705,  when  it  was 
terminable  on  the  repayment  of  the  sum  of  £1,200,000.  No  such  re- 
pajrment  has  been  effected,  renewals  of  the  Charter  having,  at  various 
periods,  been  made ;  and  at  present  it  is  in  force  until  the  expiration  of 
twelve  months  notice  to  be  given  after  the  Ist  of  August,  1833,  and  until 
pajrment  by  the  public  to  the  Bank  of  the  debt  due  to  it.(l)  This  debt 
amounts  to  £14,686,800. 

Some  writers  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  only  use  of  the  issuing  of 
paper  money  by  banks  is  the  substitution  of  a  paper  currency  for  a  me- 
tallic one.  ''  The  use  of  paper,  instead  of  gold,  substitutes  the  cheapest 
in  place  of  the  most  expensive  medium,  and  enables  the  country,  with- 
out  loss  to  any  individual,  to  exchange  all  the  gold  which  it  before  used 
for  this  purpose,  for  raw  materials,  utensils,  and  food ;  by  the  use  of 
which  both  its  wealth  and  its  enjoyments  are  increased."(2)  Mr.  Ri- 
cardo,  after  giving  this  description  of  the  use  of  paper  money,  proceeds 
to  say,  "  The  whole  business  which  the  whole- community  can  carry  on, 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  its  capital,  that  is  of  its  raw  material,  ma- 
chinery, food,  vessels,  &c.  employed  in  production.  After  a  weU-re- 
gulated  paper  money  is  established,  these  can  neither  be  increased  nor 
diminished  by  the  operation  of  banking."  He  further  says,  '*  Adam 
Smith  speaks  of  the  advantages  derived  by  merchants  from  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Scotch  mode  of  affording  accommodation  to  trade  over  the 
English  mode,  by  means  of  cash  accounts.  These  cash  accounts  are  cre- 
dits given  by  the  Scotch  banker  to  his  customers  in  addition  to  the 
bills  which  he  discounts  for  them ;  but  as  the  banker,  in  proportion  as 
he  advances  money  and  sends  it  into  circulation  in  one  way,  is  debarred 
from  issuing  so  much  in  the  other,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  in  what  the 
advantage  consist8."(3)  These  remarks  show  that  Mr.  Ricardo  was 
somewhat  disposed  to  deny  that  trade  and  industry  could  derive  any 
advantage  from  the  accommodation  w&ich  banks  are  in  the  habit  of  a£fbrd. 
ing  in  discounts,  and  loans,  or  cash  credits ;  and  this  opinion  has  been 
adopted  by  other  writers  on  the  subject  of  banking.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  authors  of  the  highest  authority,  who  maintain  an  opposite 
opinion  and  which  is  that  which,  to  common  observation,  appears  to  bd 
correct;  namely,  that  banks  do  greatly  assist  trade  and  industry  by 
the  various  modes  of  accommodation  and  assistance  which  they  adopt  in 
carrying  on  their  business. 

Mr.  M^CuUoch,  in  describing  the  Scotch  system  of  cash-credits,  says, 
"  It  is  an  exceedingly  convenient  mode  of  accommodating  the  public.-^ 


)  Geo.  iii.  c.  201. 
I  Ricardo's  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  p.  432. 
I  Ricardo*8  Principles,  &c.  p.  438. 


(1)  40  i 

(2)  Ric 

(3)  Ria 
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This  plan  of  making  advances  and  giving  of  interest  on  deposits  con-. 
stitutes  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Scotch  system^  and  has  certainly 
been  productive  of  great  public  advantage."  The  same  author  further 
says,  *'  A  banker  who  issues  notes^  coins^  as  it  were^  his  credit.  He 
derives  the  same  revenue  from  the  loan  of  his  written  promise  to  pay  a 
certain  sum^  that  he  would  derive  from  the  loan  of  the  sum  itself^  or  of 
an  equivalent  amount  of  produce ;  and  while  he  thus  increases  his  oirn 
income^  he^  at  the  same  time^  contributes  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the 

public."(*) 

Adam  Smithy  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  "  Second  Book  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations,"  explains,  at  great  length,  the  whole  subject  of  banking.  He 
says,  *'  It  is  not  by  augmenting  the  capital  of  the  country,  but  by  ren- 
dering* a  greater  part  of  that  capital  active  and  productive,  than  would 
otherwise  be  so,  that  the  most  judicious  operations  of  banking  can  in- 
crease the  industry  of  the  country.  That  part  of  his  capital,  which  a 
dealer  is  obliged  to  keep  by  him  unemployed,  and  in  ready  money  for 
ans^rering  occasional  demands,  is  so  much  dead  stock,  which,  so  long  as 
it  remains  in  this  situation,  produces  nothing  either  to  him  or  to  his 
country.  The  judicious  operations  of  banking  enable  him  to  convert 
this  dead  stock  into  active  and  productive  stock ;  into  materials  to  work 
upon,  into  tools  to  work  with,  and  into  provisions  and  subsistence  to 
work  for :  into  stock,  which  produces  something  both  to  himself  and  to 
his  <50untry."(5) 

The  effect  of  the  operations  of  banking  in  rendeitog  capital  more  ac- 
tive and  more  productive,  as  here  explained  by  Adam  Smith,  is 
not  a  matter  which  admits  of  much  doubt,  because  it  is  seen  and  felt  in 
all  directions,  in  all  the  concerns  of  trade ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  with 
safety  be  said,  that  paper-money  is  useful,  not  only  as  a  substitute  for 
metallic  money,  but  also  as  a  means  of  increasing  trade  and  industry 
through  the  operations  of  banking. 

The  g^eat  object  now  to  be  inquired  into,  and  decided  upon  by  the 
le^slature,  is,  how  these  two  uses  of  paper  money  can  be  extensively 
conferred  on  the  public  with  security.  If  the  history  of  banking  in  Eng- 
land, America,  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  is  referred  to,  it 
will  shew  that  immense  losses  have,  up  almost  to  the  present  moment, 
accompanied  the  paper  money  system ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  example 
of  the  successful  plan  of  banking  in  Scotland,  it  would  be  nearly  impossi- 
ble to  avoid  coming  to  a  conclusion,  that  there  was  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  paper  money,  which  rendered  it  impossible  that  it  could  ever 
be  employed  with  saiety  in  any  country. 

The  Scotch  system  of  banking  contributes  more  than  that  of  any  other 
nation,  to  render  capital  active  and  productive ;  and  possesses,  at  the 
same  time,  the  prodigious  advantage  of  almost  perfect  security  against 
loss  from  bank  failures.  The  whole  capital  of  the  country  is  made  active 
and  productive  by  the  practice  the  banks  act  upon,  of  paying  interest  on 
money  deposited  with  them,  even  on  very  small  sums,  and  of  advancing 
money  on  what  are  called  cash-credits,  to  all  persons  of  good  character, 
occupied  in  industrious  employments,  who  can  find  securities.  In  this 
way,  the  banks  act  as  agents,  or  brokers,  between  all  who  want  to  lend, 
and  all  who  want  to  borrow ;  and,  by  their  interposition,  benefit  both 
parties.     It  appears  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee 

(4)  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  p.  135. 
(6)  Wealth  of  Nations.     Mr.  M'Culloch's  edition,  vol.  li.  p.  77- 
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of  tke  HooBe  of  CdmmoiftB  in  1926,  on  Scotch  Bankings  that  the  ammmt 
6f  depodU  in  the  bonks  maj^  be  taken  at  twenty  millions  ;(6)  and  it  is 
itated  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Cifaig,  that  *'  It  is  rarely  known  that  the  banks  have 
lost  on  ca8h-credit8."(7) 

The  great  benefit  that  Scotland  has  derived  from  this  sjrstem  of  bank- 
ings is  adcnowledged  by  several  authors  of  great  authority.  AdamSinttfa 
says  that  the  trade  and  industry  of  Scotland^  in  his  time^  had  increased 
very  considerably^  and  that  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  banks  had 
contributed  a  good  deal  to  that  increase.  Sir  James  Stewart  observes, 
kk  his  ^  PrincifJes  of  Political  Economy/'  that  it  is  "  To  the  banks  of  SooU 
land  the  improvement  of  the  country  is  entirely  owing ;"  and  **  That  all 
commercial  countries^  by  imitating  thent^  will  reap  advantages  of  which 
they  are  at  present  deprived."(8)  The  late  Sir  William  Pulteney^  than 
whom  there  was  no  one  more  capable  of  forming  an  accurate  opinion  on 
such  a  subject^  said^  in  his  speech  in  1797,  on  the  Bank  Restricdon-^tll, 
that  the  xemarkable  progress  which  Scotland  had  made  in  h^-  com. 
merce^  manufactures,  and  fisheries,  was  to  be  attributed  to  her  banking 
systeih.  Mr.  Kirkman  Finlay  said,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Scotch  Banking,  he  thought  the  facilities  afibrded  by  the  banks 
of  Scotland  were  the  principal  ingredient  of  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try. All  the  witnesses  examined  by  the  Committee  described  the  eSfeets 
ef  the  practice  of  paying  interest  on  deposits,  as  particularly  beneficial, 
by  establishing  habits  of  prudence  and  parsimony,  and  by  leading  to  the 
rapid  accumulation  et  capital.  They  represented  it  as  giving  to  every 
one  the  advantage  of  a  saving  bank ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  cash, 
credits  plan,  they  shewed  that  it  led  to  promote  industry  and  improve 
husbandry,  and  to  introduce  good  moral  habits  among  the  lower  classes 
of  tradesmen  and  farmers. 

When,  in  addition  to  what  has  now  been  said  in  favour  of  Scotch 
banking,  it  remains  to  be  stated,  that  no  gold  has  been  in  circulation  in 
Scotland  for  the  last  fifty-five  years ;  that  there  have  not  been  any 
panics  or  runs  on  the  banks ;  and  that  the  whole  loss  suffered  by  the 
public  from  bank  failures,  from  the  first  introduction  of  paper-money,  is 
no  more  than  j£S6,344>, — it  will  appear  that  this  system  of  banking  de- 
serves  to  be  well  examined  in  all  its  parts,  in  order  that  full  advantage 
may  be  taken  of  so  much  experience,  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  direct 
tiie  course  of  the  legislature  in  the  measures  to  be  tflJcen,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  expiration  of  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  immense  losses  which  the  people  bf  England  have  suffiered  by  the 
failures,  of  banks,  make  it  a. matter  of  g^t  importance  to  shew  in  what 
the  difference  consists  between  the  Scotch  and  English  systems  of  bank- 
ing ;  but  thij»  may  easily  be  done,  because  this  difference  consists  in  the 
laws  for  regulating  this  trade.  The  only  law  on  the  subject  in  Scotland 
is  one  for  making  bank  notes  payable  on  demand,  and  for  preventing 
bank  notes  from  being  issued  for  a  smaller  sum  than  twenty  shillingB. 
So  that  the  trade  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  free ;  and  it  win  be  found  to 
be  quite  correct,  from  what  will  be  stated  in  the  sequel,  to  consider  this 
freedom  of  the  trade  as  the  characteristic  of  the  S(x>tch  system  and  tiie 
cause  of  its  prosperity. 

By  the  law  of  England,  the  principle  of  free  trade  has  been  wholly  de- 
parted  from,  by  prohibiting  any  banking  company,  except  the  Bank  ef 


(6)  P.  124.  (7)  P.  268.  (8)  Vol.  i.  p.  368. 
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iEii^top4^  from.i96uii^  l>»qk  noiea,  whiek  consists  of  more  tlum  six  partnens 
uml^  incoiiporfftkig  t]ie  Bank  of  £ngliind  into  a  Company  with  a  ca- 
pital of  nearly  fifteen  millions. 

In  Scotland  the  banking  trade  has  grown  up  and  become  establidied 
wider  the  control  of  active  competition  and  rivalship ;  while  in  £ng* 
Jand,  the  restriction  on  the  number  of  partners  in  banking  companies 
has  given  unlimited  power  to  the  Bank  of  England  over  the  currency. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar  in  point  of  fact  than  Scotch  banking 
and  English  banking ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  more  carefully  the 
workings  of  the  two  systems  are  examined^  the  more  evident  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  cause  of  the  success  oi  the  Scotch  system  is^  that  it  was 
fei^ided  <m  the  principle  of  free  competition  and  rivalship^  and  that  the 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  English  system  is^  that  it  was  founded  on  the 
principle  of  monopoly. 

The  following  accurate  observations  have  been  made  on  this  point  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  (9)  *'  An  impression  pre- 
vails very  generally  on  this  side  the  Tweedy  that  the  superior  stability  of 
the  Scottish  banking  system  rests  upon  the  proverbial  sagacity  and  wari- 
ness of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland^  and  not  upon  any  peculiarity  inhe- 
rent in  the  system  itself.  From  this  it  is  inferred  that  a  circulating 
medium  which  has  been  found  safe  among  our  northern  neighbours, 
would  be  attended  with  danger  and  insecurity  if  adopted  here.  This, 
however,  appears  to  us  to  be  a  mistake.  The  security  of  Scottish  bank- 
ing arises  from  the  general  principles  on  which  the  system  is  organised, 
and  not  from  any  thing  which  is  peculiar  either  to  the  character  or  habits 
of  those  by  whom  its  operations  are  conducted.  If  adopted  elsewhere, 
these  principles  would,  we  feel  persuaded,  be  attended  with  similar  re. 
salts."  With  respect  to  the  English  banking  system  the  article  proceeds  as 
fc^ws  : — "  No  reasonable  man  can  doubt  that  the  imperfection  of  the 
system  of  banking  as  practised  in  this  kingdom,  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  impolitic  monopoly  conferred  on  the  Bank  of  England.  Under  the 
original  provisions  of  the  Charter  granted  to  iJie  Company,  no  bank 
00^  be  formed  in  this  country  which  consisted  of  more  than  six  part- 
ners.  This  restriction  is  perfectly  indefensible  in  point  of  principle ; 
and  in  practice,  it  has  proved,  in  a  high  degree,  detrimental  to  the  in- 
toresta  of  the  public,  while  it  has  not  probably  been  productive  of  any 
real  advantage  to  the  proprietors  of  Bank  Stock." 

"  The  inferior  banking  system  of  England,"  says  Sir  Henry  Pamell, 
"  has  been  altogether  create^  by  the  very  impolitic  regulations  of  the 
English  law.  In  the  first  place,  by  increasing  the  capital  of  the  Bank 
fraoi  L.1, 200,000,  its  original  amount,  to  L.  14,686,800,  its  present 
ameaiit,  and  thus  investing  the  Bank  Directors  with  the  power  of  great, 
ly  increasing  or  suddenly  contracting  the  currency  as  they  think  proper ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  by  imposing  a  restriction,  by  which  no  more  than 
nx  partners  can  form  a  banking  company  for  the  issuing  of  bank  notes, 
lo  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  law  which  has  prevented  more  than  six 
partners  from  joining  in  a  company  for  issuing  bank  notes,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  haa  taken  away,  as  to  the  Bank  of  England,  the  great  check 
over  abuses  in  issuing  paper  money,  namely,  the  competition  of  rival 
^anks ;  and  that  it  has  led  to  the  establishing  of  weak  banks  in  the 
country.    If  no  soch  law  had  existed,  according  as  the  trade  of  the 


(9)  No.  84.  p.  478. 
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country  increased^  large  Joint  Stock  CompiUiies  would  have  been  formed 
for  opening  banks  both  in  London  and  the  country^  by  collecting  a  number 
of  shareholders.  These  banks  would  have  issued  paper  of  substantial 
value ;  they  would  have  controlled  each  other^  and  they  would  have 
found  it  their  interest  to  prevent  the  establishing  of  weak  banks.  Bat 
in  consequence  of  strong  banks  of  this  description  having  been  prohi- 
bited^ the  demand  for  paper  money  which  rose  up  with  the  increase  of 
trade>  necessarily  set  on  foot  the  establishing  of  that  inferior  description 
of  banks  which  have  so  much  abused  the  power  of  issuing  paper  money. 
This  regulation,  therefore,  of  the  law,  for  limiting  the  number  of  part- 
ners  in  a  bank,  should  be  considered  as  the  true  cause  of  that  ruinous 
system  of  banking  which  has  occasioned  such  great  embarrassments  to 
trade,  and  such  an  immense  loss  of  property."  (10) 

An  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  principal  circumstances  belonging 
to  a  system  of  banking,  such  as  that  of  Scotland,  which  from  its  com. 
plete  success  and  security  forms  so  striking  an  exception  to  all  other 
places,  is  so  essential  in  order  to  form  a  correct  opinion  upon  the  best 
scheme  for  enabling  a  country  to  derive  with  safety  the  full  advantage 
of  a  paper  currency,  that  a  short  description  of  these  circumstances  can^ 
not  fail  at  the  present  moment  to  be  interesting  and  useful. 

The  first  bank  in  Scotland  was  called  '^  the  National  Bank  of  Scot- 
land," and  was  established  in  1695,  with  an  exclusive  privilege  of  bank, 
ing  for  twenty-one  years.  This  privilege  was  not  renewed,  and  in  1727 
the  Royal  Bank  was  established ;  and  since  that  time  other  banks  have 
been  opened,  making,  at  present,  the  total  number  of  banks  32^  having 
belonging  to  them  133  branch  banks.  (11) 

By  an  act  passed  in  1765,  all  notes  of  the  nature  of  a  bank  note^  and 
circulating  like  specie,  are  to  be  paid  on  demand ;  and  the  issue  of  any 
promissory  note  for  a  sum  less  than  twenty  shillings  is  prohibited.  This 
is  the  only  law  relating  to  the  trade  of  banking  in  Scotland ;  so  tbat^  with 
the  exception  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  it,  the  trade  is  free. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  whole  loss  which  the  public  has 
sustained  by  failures  of  banks  in  Scotland,  since  they  were  first  esta- 
blished, amounts  to  no  more  than  L.36,344.  The  cause  of  this  loss  being 
80  small  in  a  country  where  paper  money  has  driven  all  gold  coin  out  of 
circulation,  and  that  during  a  period  exceeding  fifty  years,  would  seem 
to  be  a  matter  of  diflUculty  to  explain.  But  it  is  only  necessary  to 
examine  carefully  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Scotch  banking  in  1826,  to  discover  that  this  cause 
consists  in  the  competition  and  rivalship  with  which  the  banks  have  con- 
ducted their  business ;  and  which  have  been  the  results  of  the  almost 
perfect  freedom  from  legislative  interference,  with  which  the  trade  of 
banking  has  most  wisely  been  suffered  to  be  carried  on  in  Scotland. 

As  it  was  obviously  the  interest  of  the  first,  and  every  new  bank, 
when  established,  to  prevent  loss  of  business  by  any  addition  being 
made  to  the  number  of  banks,  this  principle  of  self-interest  led,  on  every 
attempt  to  establish  a  new  bank,  to  every  kind  of  resistance  and  hosti- 
lity on  the  part  of  the  old  banks.    They  always  combined  together  to 


(10)  Observations  on  Paper  Money  and  Banking,  p.  32 36. 

(11)  See  the  Reports  of  the  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  1826,  on 
Scotch  Banking.  These  should  be  attentively  read,  as  containing  a  great  deal  of  va- 
luable information,  bearing  on  the  question  of  English  Banking,  particularly  the 


evidence  giTcn  before  them. 
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slop  or  put  down  the  new  bank.  This  they  did,  by  refusing  to  receive 
its  paper,  and  sometimes  by  collecting  together  a  large  quantity  of  its 
paper,  and,  unejtpectedly  and  simultaneously  presenting  it,  and  demand- 
ing payment  for  it ;  and,  unless  the  new  bank  was  possessed  of  suffi- 
dent  capital,  and  was  managed  with  great  skill,  it  could  not  establish 
itself  against  such  efforts  to  stop  it ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  a  weak 
bulk  could  come  into  existence ;  or  that  bank  notes  could  be  issued  in 
Scotland,  as  in  England,  by  every  adventurer  who  chose  to  turn  banker. 
In  this  way,  only  a  short  time  ago,  when  the  Commercial  Bank  was 
first  opened,  the  most  hostile  steps  were  taken  by  the  old  banks  against 
it ;  and  it  did  not  succeed  in  becoming  a  perfectly  well  established  bank, 
until  after  having  successfully  resisted  this  hostility  for  upwards  of  two 
years ;  and  thus  proved  the  extent  of  its  capital,  and  its  fitness  to  be 
a  bank.  By  this  working  of  the  private  interest  of  the  established 
banks,  the  public  have  been  fully  protected  from  the  evil  of  banking 
carried  on  by  persons  wholly  unworthy  of  confidence,  either  from  their 
want  of  experience  in  the  trade,  or  from  an  insufficiency  of  capital.  It 
has  been  impossible  that  a  weak  bank  could  exist ;  and  the  consequence 
of  none  but  strong  banks  having  been  established  with  sufficient  capi- 
tal, all  conforming  to  the  established  regulations  for  carrying  on  the 
trade,  has  been  the  very  little  loss  from  failures,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned. 

The  great  fundamental  evil  of  banking,  namely,  over-issues  of  paper, 
can  scarcely  take  place  in  Scotland,  under  the  several  customs  and 
practices  bdonging  to  the  Scotch  system  of  banking.  The  paying  of 
interest  on  deposits  is  a  most  efficient  check  upon  over-issues ;  because 
it  creates  an  interest  throughout  the  whole  public  to  send  back  daily  to 
the  banks  all  notes  which  are  not  wanted  for  immediate  use.  As  also  every 
individual  who  borrows  money  on  a  cash-credit,  is  interested  in  reducing 
his  debt,  by  daily  paying  to  his  banker  all  the  notes  he  can  spare,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  charge  on  it  for  interest,  the  practice  of  giving  cash- 
credits  is  a  most  efficient  check  on  over-issues.  But  the  operation  of 
the  daily  returning  to  the  banks  of  all  notes,  for  the  sake  of  getting  or 
reducing  interest,  leads  to  the  constant  accumulation  in  each  bank  of 
notes  belonging  to  other  banks ;  and  this  has  introduced  the  practice  of 
the  banks  making  exchanges  twice-a-week  of  each  other's  notes,  and  to 
the  payment  of  the  balances  of  exchanges,  by  bills  at  par  on  London  at 
ten  days'  date. 

Under  this  system  of  managing  the  business  of  banking  in  Scotland, 
it  appears,  by  the  evidence  given  before  the  committees,  that  all  the 
notes  of  a  bfmk  come  back  to  it  very  soon  after  they  are  issued,  some- 
times as  soon  as  in  one  month(12)  ;  so  that  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a 
bank  issuing  more  than  it  ought  to  do,  is  to  have  a  large  balance 
against  it  on  the  weekly  exchanges,  and  consequently  large  sums  to 
draw  for  on  London.  As,  however,  funds  cannot  be  provided  in  Lon- 
don, on  which  to  draw,  without  incurring  considerable  expense,  the 
orer-issuing  of  paper  by  a  bank  is  necessarily  attended  with  loss ;  and, 
therefore,  no  bank  can  adopt  a  course  of  regular  over-issuing  of  its 
paper,  as  a  scheme  for  making  profit :  on  the  contrary,  every  bank  is 
interested  in  avoiding  it ;  and  thus  the  public  is  protected  ^om  this  g^eat 
evQ,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  those  other  evils  of  panics,  runs,  and 
failures,  which  have  so  often  been  experienced  in  England. 

(J2.)  Evidence  of  Mr.  Roger  Aytoun.     Report— Houae  of  Commons,  p.  194. 
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The  great  impoftanee  of  fufiy  understanding  the  causes  of  i^e  pros- 
perity of  hanking  in  Scotland^  just  at  the  present  time,  is  « -st^Meai 
excuse  for  making  the  foUowing  extracts  from  the  evidtenee  gi'ven  befire 
the  Committee  of  .the  House  of  Common^  in  1896.  These  meet  ideariy 
explain^  and  fully  suj^rt^  what  has  now  heen  staled  re^eetang  the 
principal  circumstances  connected  with  Scotch  banking. 

Effidence  <^  Mr,  J,  G.  Craigy  W,8. — «  What  is  the  orflnary  check  Which  subdsts 

afainst  an  orer.brae  ?** «  Ail  the  baaks  of  Scotland  have  agents  at  Edinbniffa, 

who  exchange  their  notes  twice  a-week,  Monday  and  Friday.  There  it  a  tort  of 
general  calling  in  of  the  notes  on  these  days,  and  the  balances  are  paid  by  short- 
dated  bills  on  London.  I  know  that  the  state  of  these  balances  is  looked  at  hy  the 
hanks  with  the  utmost  jealonsy  and  attention ;  and  I  cannot  doubt,  that,  if  anything 
in  any  degree  wrong,  were  to  appear  in  the  coime  of  these  exohanges,  the  banks 
themselres  would  instantly  correct  it,  and  fisrce  a  bank  acting  impro^rly  to  altar  its 
mode  of  conduct.*' 

<<  Do  you  mean,  that  if  the  other  banks  discoyeredan  at  tempt  at  an  OTer-issuii^  of 

notes  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  banks,  they  would  endeavour  to  correct  that  ?" 

**  They  certainly  would,  for  their  own  safety,  as  well  as  for  the  public  good.** 

<<  Do  you  think  that  this  is  a  sufficient  check  against  the  possibility  of  an  orer. 
issue  by  any  particular  bank  ?** <<  I  think  no  particular  bank  can  over-issue.** 

«  Do  you  think  that,  if  all  the  banks  were  to  combine,  they  could,  by  any  means, 
force  more  notes  permanently  into  circulation  than  the  transactions  of  the  country 

required?** '^  I  think  it  quite  impossible  ;  the  notes  which  are  not  required  for  the 

use  of  the  country  would  instantly  be  returned  to  the  banks.**     (p.  269.) 

Mr,  Alexander  Blair  says  : — <'  I  conceive  it  impossible  there  could  be  an  over- 
issue of  our  notes  under  the  system  of  exchanges.**  *  *  ^  ^<  If  the  notes  issued  by  a 
bank  are  over  and  above  the  amount  the  country  could  absorb  in  circulation,  they 
would  necessarily  be  paid  into  one  of  the  other  banks,  and  they  would  bimf 
them  against  the  banker  who  issued  them,  and  he  would  be  obliged  to  pay  them  by 
a  bill  on  London,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  his  having  paid  gold  to  the  penon 
to  whom  he  advanced  the  notes.**     (p.  481.) 

Evidence  of  Mr,    Thomas  Kinnear "  Is  not  the  active  check  on  an  over48siie 

the  established  practice  of  drawing  at  par  on  London  ?** "  Virtually,  the  active 

check  ;  or,  I  should  say,  the  actual  check.  What  prevents,  in  the  notes  iasoed  by 
the  bankers  in  Scotland,  any  excess  over  the  circulation  fairly  demanded  by  the 
country,  is,  that  twice-a-week  a  banker  must  pay  the  notes  presented  to  him  at  tha 
exchanges  in  the  currency  of  London ;  and  the  cash  credit  system  throws  into  the 
exchanges  all  the  spare  curreiicy  of  the  few  last  days  preceding.*'     (p.  130.) 

But  this  system  of  exchanges  not  only  prevents  over-issues,  hut  the 
possibility  of  a  bank  being  opened  and  established  which  does  not  pos- 
sess ample  funds  to  guarantee  the  public  from  loss  by  its  failure. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Roger  Aytoun, — "  What  security  do  you  feel  exists  in  Scotland 
against  the  establishing  of  a  weaker  description  of  banks,  and  thereby  destroying  the 
character  of  the  present  system,  with  regard  to  its  solvency  and  security  ?".—^<<  If 
weak  banks  were  to  be  established,  our  exchanges  are  so  powerful  and  bo  fimqveat, 
they  could  not  stand  it ;  in  every  six  weeks,  and  sometUaes  in  a  month,  we  ntam 
the  whole  amoimt  of  our  notes  in  circidation.** 

<<  Would  iheve  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  existing  banks  to  combine  afainst 
an  attempt  to  introduce  weaker  banks  ?**,.-^<^  If  we  found  there  was  a  weak  bank, 
we  would  not  receive  its  notes."    p.  194. 

All  that  is  stated  in  these  extracts,  serves  to  establish  this  fact,  name- 
ly, that  it  is  the  private  interest  of  the  bankers,  working  under,  and 
with  the  force  of  competition  and  rivalship,  which  makes  their  trade 
profitable  to  themselves,  and,  at  the  same  time,  useful  and  safe  to  the 
public.  This  is  a  most  important  point  to  settle ;  because  it  is  this  suc- 
cessful working  of  the  principle  of  private  interest  when  left  free  to 
produce  competition  and  rivalship  in  the  trade  of  banking  in  Scotland, 
which  indicates  the  course  which  ought  now  to  be  pursued  in  England, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  expiration  of  the  Charter  of  the  Bank. 

On  quitting  the  subject  of  Scotch  banking,  and  twiing  to  English 
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iMuddag^  a  very  differebt  state  of  things  is  found  to  e^dat.  The  failure 
ei  the  latter  has  been  almost  as  eomplete  as  the  sucoess  of  the  former. 
Instead  of  a  system  of  paper  moaey^  carried  to  its  utmost  extent^  with 
the  greatest  benefit,  and  perfect  security  to  the  public/  the  use  of 
p^er  money  in  England  has  been  accompanied  with  great  evil ;  ndti. 
gated,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  some  degree,  by  the  assistance 
it  has  given  to  industry. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the  Bank  of  England  was  esta- 
liluhed  in  1694.  But  the  Act  of  the  Legislature,  which  gave  to  English 
bsnking  its  peculiar  character,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  the  foun. 
dation  of  all  the  misfortunes  which  have  marked  its  progress,  is  the  law 
paieod  in  1708,  which  declared,  that  during  the  continuance  of  the  cor- 
poration of  the  Bank  of  England,  ^  It  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  body 
politic,  erected,  or  to  be  erected,  other  than  the  said  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  for  any  other  persons  whatso- 
ever united,  or  to  be  united,  in  covenants  or  partnerships,  exceeding  the 
nitmber  of  siw  perswM,  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  to 
borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  any  sum,  or  sums  of  money,  on  their  bills  or 
notes,  payable  on  demand,  or  in  any  less  time  than  six  months  from  the 
borrowing  thereof."  This  enactment  virtually  established  the  monopoly 
of  the  Bank  of  England  of  issuing  bank  notes  in  London ;  for  though  a 
banking  company  of  rax  partners  might  have  issued  them,  such  a  project 
has  never  been  attempted,  and  could  not  have  been  successful  with  a 
chartered  body  like  the  Bank  of  England  for  its  rival  and  competitor. 

The  following  statement  will  be  sufficient  to  shew,  in  a  general  man- 
n«,  that  the  monopoly  system  has  not  worked  well. 

In  1696,  during  the  great  recoinage,  the  Bank  of  England  was  in. 
volved  in  considerable  difficulties,  and  was  even  compelled  to  suspend 
payment  of  its  notes,  which  were  at  a  heavy  discount.  In  1745,  the 
alarm  eceasionied  by  the  advance  of  the  Highlanders  under  the  Pre- 
tender, led  to  a  run  upon  the  Bank  ;  and,  in  order  to  gain  time,  the 
Direetinrs  adopted  the  device  of  paying  in  shillings  and  sixpences. 

The  year  1797  is,  however,  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  Bank.  Demands  for  cash,  in  the  month  of  February  of  that  year, 
poured  in  upon  the  Bank  from  all  quarters ;  and  on  the  S6th  of  that 
month,  an  Order  in  Council  was  issued,  prohibiting  the  Directors  from 
paying  their  notes  in  cash. 

Although  it  is  quite  accurate  to  say,  that  the  Bank  did  not  stop  pay- 
■hs&t,  but  ceased  to  pay  its  notes  in  cash,  in  obedience  to  this  Order  in 
Council,  the  transaction,  in  its  true  character,  was  nothing  else  but  a 
stopping  of  pa)inent  by  the  Bank,  and  of  the  same  nature  exactly  as 
the  stopping  of  payment  by  any  other  bank  that  broke  in  the  regular 
way,  and  could  no  longer  fulfil  its  engagements  to  the  public. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  have  prevailed,  and  may  stiH 
exigt,  as  to  the  proximate  cause  of  this  stoppage  of  payment,  whether  a 
panic  in  the  country,  or  the  great  amount  of  advances  made  by  the  bank 
to  government,  the  original  and  real  cause  of  it,  upon  an  extended  in- 
^ttiry  into  the  whole  question,  will  be  found  to  consist  in  the  legislative 
regulations,  by  which  one  great  bank  only  was  established  in  the  me- 
tropolis, and  by  which  weak  banks  were  suffered  to  be  established 
throughout  the  whole  country.  In  the  sequel  it  will  be  shewn,  that  the 
forking  of  these  two  elements  of  the  English  system  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce such  sudden  and  immense  drains  for  coin  by  the  weak  country  banks 
on  the  one  great  metropolis  bank,  as  to  render,  from  time  to  time,  the 
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suspeniion  of  cash  payments  altogether  unavoidable  ;  so^  as  in  fact,  to 
establish  this  dernier  expedient  for  getting  out  of  an  extreme  difficulty, 
a  part  and  parcel  of  the  system  of  English  banking. 

The  next  and  last  memorable  event,  which  strongly  demonstrates  tiie 
evil  of  the  bank  monopoly^  is  what  happened  at  the  latter  end  of  1885, 
and  the  beginning  of  1826 ;  namely^  so  sudden  a  drain  on  the  Bank  for 
gold^  and  to  so  large  an  extent,  as  to  have  placed  the  Bank  on  the  very 
point  of  a  second  suspension  and  failure.  Mr.  Huskison  said,  on  this 
occasion,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  "  We  had  been  within  a  few 
hours  of  a  state  of  barter."  Nothing,  in  point  of  fact,  saved  the  Bank 
from  another  stoppage  of  payment,  but  a  supply  of  sovereigns,  most  liber- 
ally  afforded  by  the  Bank  of  France.  In  this  instance,  although  it  may 
be  true  that  the  proximate  cause  of  the  drain  was  distress  of  trade,  and 
panic  creating  runs  on  private  banks,  the  original  cause  in  1826,  as  in 
1797,  was  the  vicious  legislation  for  regulating  the  banking  trade.(13) 

The  principal  evils  of  the  existing  system  of  English  banking  seem 
to  be  three  ; — 1.  The  vesting  of  the  uncontrolled  government  of  the  cur. 
rency  of  the  nation  in  the  hands  of  twenty-four  Bank  Directors.  9,  The 
misapplication  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  in  advances  to  Grovemment,  and 
in  other  ways.  3.  The  Bank  being  at  all  times  exposed  to  such  a  drain  of 
gold  on  the  part  of  the  country  banks,  whenever  a  panic  occurs,  as  to 
render  it  next  to  impossible  to  avoid  stopping  payment,  and  having  re- 
course  to  Government  to  interpose  with  an  Order  of  Council  to  suspend 
cash  pa3rments. 

It  is  stated,  in  a  work  already  quoted,  namely,  ''  Observations  on 
Paper  Money  and  Banking," — "While  trade  was  carried  on  upon  a 
small  scale,  in  comparison  with  what  it  is  now ;  while  the  paper  of  the 
Bank  of  England  did  not  exceed  a  few  millions,  as  was  the  case  prior  to 
the  year  1780,  and  while  but  few  country  banks  existed,  the  Bank  of 
England  did  not  possess  the  power  of  inundating  the  country  with  its 
paper.  But  it  is  now  an  admitted  fact,  that  the  Bank  Directors  hare 
the  means  in  their  hands,  without  being  subject  to  any  control  whatever, 
of  increasing  or  reducing  the  circulation,  in  such  a  degree  as  to  produce 
the  greatest  embarrassments  to  trade."(14)  *^  Though,"  says  Mr.  Ri- 
cardo,  "  I  am  fully  assured  that  it  is  both  against  the  interest  and  the 


(13)  The  convulsion  of  1825.6  has  been  accounted  for  in  the  following  manner:  The 
panic  of  1825..6  was  entirely  produced  by  the  operations  between  the  Bank  and  the 
Government.  In  1823,  the  Bank  bought  the  (dead  weight)  annuity  of  £585,740. 
In  1824,  the  Government  reduced  the  4  per  cents.,  and  to  pay  off  the  dissentients  it 
borrowed  £6,000,000  of  the  Bank.  Here,  then,  and  as  arising  from  these  two  trans- 
actions, was  a  vast  creation  of  artificial  money ;  this  gave  rise  to  all  the  wild  extn- 
vagant  speculations  of  1824-^ ;  then  followed  a  decline  in  the  foreign  exchanges,  and 
the  exportation  of  gold  ;  and  to  check  this,  and  to  prevent  a  second  restriction  act,  the 
Bank  was  obliged  to  call  in  its  excessive  circulation ;  and  then  came  the  panic  And 
therefoi-e  the  spring,  the  cause,  the  active  principle  which  produced  the  mad  open, 
tions  of  1824.5,  and  the  subsequent  panic  of  1825.6,  is  to  be  found  in  the  transactions 
between  the  Bank  and  the  Government ;  and  the  final  result  was,  that  the  country 
lost  at  least  £30,000,000  of  capital :  not  that  this  loss  was  occasioned  by  the  panic, 
but  in  the  operations  which  produced  and  laid  the  foundation  of  this  panic ;  and  had 
the  panic  not  interposed  to  check  us  in  our  mad  career,  the  loss  would  have  been  still 
more  considerable.  Here,  then,  is  a  loss  of  £30,000,000,  the  cause  of  which  we  hare 
clearly  traced  to  the  operations  between  the  Bank  and  the  Government ;  and  after 
this,  let  those  who  will,  speak  in  favour  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  a  paper 
currency. 

(14)  Page  94. 
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wish  of  the  Bank  to  exercise  this  power  to  the  detriment  of  the  public, 
yet,  when  I  contemplate  the  evil  consequences  which  might  ensue  from  a 
sudden  and  great  reduction  of  the  circulation,  as  well  as  from  a  great 
addition  to  it,  I  cannot  but  deprecate  the  facility  with  whidi  the  State 
has  armed  the  Bank  with  so  formidable  a  prerogative.(15)  Mr.  Tooke 
sa3r8,  with  great  force  and  truth, — *^  Next  to  the  administration  of  the 
State,  there  is  no  administration  of  any  office  so  immediately  and  exten- 
sively affecting  the  interests  of  the  community  as  that  which  is  intrusted 
to  the  persons  (the  Bank  Directors)  who  are  invested  with  the  privilege 
of  issuing  paper  money ;  and  who,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  exer- 
cnse  that  privilege,  have  it  in  their  power  to  produce  great  changes  in 
the  property  and  condition  of  every  individual  in  the  kingdom.  No  man 
or  set  of  men  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  intrusted  with  that  privi- 
lege."(16)  Mr.  Henry  Drummond  says,  in  his  pamphlet  on  Currency,— 
'*  The  Bank  of  England  possesses  a  formidable  power  over  the  proper- 
ties of  its  fellow-subjects,  which  has  been  and  can  be  productive  of  the 
inost  ruinous  effects,  without  the  possibility  of  conferring  one  redeeming 
benefit.'Xl'')  Sir  Henry  Pamell  says, — "  The  Bank  of  England,  in  point 
of  fact,  as  it  has  been  well  described,  in  place  of  being  what  it  was  ori- 
ginally  intended  to  be,  namely,  a  Bank  for  commercial  purposes,  is  be- 
come a  great  engine  of  State ;  receiving  the  revenue,  paying  the  inter. 
est  due  to  the  public  creditor ;  circulating  exchequer  bills ;  accommo- 
dating government  with  immediate  advances,  on  the  credit  of  distant 
funds ;  and  assisting  generally  in  all  the  great  operations  of  finance.  It 
not  only  influences,  by  the  superior  magnitude  of  its  capital,  the  state 
of  commercial  transactions ;  but  now^  that  paper  has  so  far  supplanted 
coin,  it  possesses  some  of  the  functions  of  sovereignty,,  in  addition  to 
those  which  belong  to  its  trading  character;  so  that,  while  we  call  to 
mind  that  it  possesses  the  means  of  assisting  commerce  and  financial 
affairs,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  same  degree,  it  has  the 
power  of  controlling  and  disturbing  them.'*(18)  (19) 

No  impartial  and  reasoning  mind  can  now  hesitate  to  allow,  that  the 
ruinous  consequences  of  the  depreciation  of  paper  money,  subsequent  to 
the  suspension  of  cash  pajrments  in  1797,  and  of  the  restoration  of  the 
value  of  the  currency  to  its  old  standard,  the  necessary  result  of  this 
depreciation,  ought  wholly  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  It  was  their  ignorance  of  the  causes  of  depreciation, 
and  fluctuations  of  exchanges,  that  led  them  to  act  upon  the  rule  which 
they  told  the  Bullion  Committee,  in  1810,  was  their  guide  in  making 
their  issues,  namely,  to  continue  to  increase  their  issues,  as  long  as  good 
bills  were  offered  for  discount ;  a  rule  the  worthlessness  of  which  has 
been  exposed  by  the  entire  abandonment  of  it  by  succeeding  directors. 

Again,  a  very  great  share  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  public,  in  1825 


(15)  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  p.  431. 

(16)  On  Currency,  p.  124. 

(17)  Par.  64. 

(18)  Obserrationa  on  Paper  Money  and  Banking,  p.  96.^ 

(19)  Daniel  Hardcastle  says,  in  his  pamphlet  on  Currency,  (p.  62,)  "Tliat  no 
jfreater  evil  can  be  imagined,  than  that  an  establishment  should  have  the  power  (not 
by  means  of  its  capital,  but  by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  its  issues  of  mere 
paper)  either  to  raise  or  lower  the  money.  Talue  of  all  property,  both  real  and  perso. 
Hill,  to  influence  and  regulate  the  transactions  of  every  member  of  the  community." 
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and  1696^  is  to  be  set  do^pn  to  fthe  account  of  tlie  Bank  BixeotQrs.  Mn 
Tooke  9«y»,  that  the  Bank  of  England^  prectaely  at  thai  tiaie>  (182i,) 
when  there  ought  to  have  been  a  contraction^  iocreaaed  ita  iaiues  three 
mUlions ;  and  that  *'  this  increased  iasue  gave  a  freah  and  poweaful  sti- 
mulant to  the  spirit  of  speculiMion^  and  assisted  in  oonrerting  the  inci- 
pient ,  delirium  into  absolute  insanity  ."(SO)  Mr.  Muahat  Bays,  in  bis  panu 
phlet  on  Currency^  that  it  is  to  the  increased  iasues  of  the  Bank  of 
JSngland^  in  1824^  he  is  disposed  to  attribute  the  whole  of  the  distress 
in  1825.  It  is  stated  in  an  able  article  of  the  Edinburgh  Beview^(21) 
that  the  Bank  Directors  fell  into  a  double  error  ;  firsts  in  attempting  to 
force  the  issue  of  their  notes^  when  they  ought  to  have  foreseen  a  re- 
dundancy.; and^  secondly,  in  increasing  their  notes  in  circulation^  for 
upwards  of  a  twelvemonth  after  the  drain  for  bullion  had  begun  to  ope- 
rate on  their  coffers.  Mr.  M'Culloch  says,  in  his  edition  .of  the  ''  Wealth 
of  Nations :" — **  It  is  not  certainly  meant,  by  anything  which  has  now 
been  stated,  to  insinuate  that  great  loss  and  inconvenience  hae  not  fre- 
quently  been  occasioned  by  erroneous  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Tlieir  conduct  in  1824  and  1825, 
for  example,  was  directly  opposed  to  every  sound  principle."(^) 

II. — ^With  respect  to  the  second  principal  evil  before  mentioned,  of 
the  constant  misapplication  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  ad^ 
vances  to  Government,  and  in  other  ways ;  whoever  wishes  to  see  tiiia  sub- 
ject discussed  in  a  very  able  manner,  should  read  a  pamphlet  published  in 
1828,  entitled,  ^' An  Address  to  the  Proprietors  of  Bank  Stock."(23)  It  is 
stated  in  this  pan4>hlet,  that  the  departure  of  the  Company  from  the 
principles  of  banking  business,  in  making  advances  to  Qovemment,  and 
loddng  up  its  resources,  has  been  the  fatal  cause  of  the  chief  pecuniary 
distresses  of  the  nation ;  and  that,  in  reviewing  the  tnuisactiona  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  most  prominent  features  of  deformity  on  the  face 
of  their  affairs,  is  their  connexion  with  Government ;  which  has  caused, 
*— 1st,  Over-issues  of  Money ;  2d,  Locks-up  of  their  Resources  ;  3d,  Sus- 
pension of  Cash  Payments.  The  following  estimate  is  given  in  this 
pamphlet  of  the  outstanding  demands  on  the  Bank,  and  of  ike  ftmdsfiir 
disdiarging  the  same,  (in  1828)  formed  from  different  detached  returns 
made  to  Parliament. 


(20)  On  Currency,  p.  00. 

(21)  Vol.  43,  p.  276. 

(22)  Vol.  4,  p.  906. 

(23)  Published  by  Saunden  and  Otley,  Conduit  Street  The  following^  is  taken 
f)rom  the  Preface  of  this  work.  <<  The  great  powers  possessed  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  abuse  in  the  exercise  of  these  powers,  have  led  to  consequences  of 
fatal  injury  to  the  country.  As  few  persons  are  aware  to  what  extent  these 
wrongs  have  been  inflicted,  and  how  deeply,  directly  or  indirectly,  every  individual 
in  the  state  is  affected  by  them,  it  is  desirable  that  plain  information  g^  what  has 
already  occurred  should  be  supplied ;  and  as  these  powers,  with  their  inherent  lia- 
bilities to  abuse,  so  far  from  being  diminished,  are  constontly  increased,  either  by 
new  concessions  yielded,  or  fresh  i^vantages  usurped  or  aimed  at,  it  la  of  the  hi^est 
importance  that  Public  Opinion  should  exert  its  influence  to  arrest,  in  some  mea- 
sure, if  possible,  the  fatal  progression  for  the  present ;  and  to  prevent  the  renewal  of 
the  exclusiye  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  England,  at  their  esqiiration  on  the  tennina- 
Uon  of  the  Bank  Charter  in  1833.*' 
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l>kfn(aid9  for  which  the  Bank  is  Habh. 

Bank-notes   in    eirdulttdon^ : . . .  .90^  inillloiis,(94) 

Baknces  on  ao^omtt  of  banker»>  .1     ^ 

and  other  individuals^  / ^ 

96  mtttions^  due>  on  A»mand>  ^ 
the  publie. 

Balance  of  pubUo  monef, 4  do^   due,    on    demand,    to^ 

Government. 

3a  milHong  due  on  demands 

Probable  surplus  profit  due  to  the  > scullions. 

proprietors  of  Bank  stock,       / 

Total, SS  millions. 

Funds  for  discharging  the  same — appropriated  as  follows  :-^ 

Advances  on  dead- weight  annuity, 11^  millions. 

— —  on  Exchequer  bills, 9j      do. 

T —  on  account  of  dividends, ....'.  —  1         do. 

'     on  mortgages, 2        do. 

*  ■  ■  on  buildings, 1        do. 

Dead  locks-up, 95  millions. 

Bills  discounted, 1        do. 

Probable  balance  in  hand, 7        do. 

Total, 33  millions,  as  above.(25) 


i24)  The  amount  of  notes  now  (1832)  in  circulation,  is  £19.150,000. 
25)  The  following  statement  appeared  in  the  Times  of  Sept.  19,  1831.  "  How- 
erer  necenary  it  may  be  that  an  establishment  which  has  the  entire  direction  and 
flMitial  of  the  currency  of  the  coimtry,  shonld  publish  regularly  and  periodically  the 
ilate  of  its  affiurt,  yet,  strang«  to  say,  this  Has  neTer  been  required  either  by  Pkrliaw 
ment  or  the  Bank  Proprietors ;  and  since  the  year  1819,  we  know  nothing  officially 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Bank.  This  defect  we  will  now  endeavour  to  supply.  We 
hare  rery  diligently  considered  the  subject ;  we  have  been  assisted  in  our  researches 
Vy  men  of  great  anid  extenrive  information ;  and  having  carefully  put  things  toge^ 
ther,  the  foUowing,  we  believe,  will  be  fbimd  to  be  a  pretty  accurate  account  of  th« 
fiCMQt  podtion  of  the  Bank  of  England ;— . 


Dr. 

Debts, — ^viz. 
Bank-notes  in  circulation  ...«jCI  8,000,000 

Private  balances 5,000,000 

Due  to  public  offices.,  >, ..1,200,000 


£34,200,000 

K.  B.  This  account,  it  will  be  seen, 
leaves  out  the  value  of  the  Bank  premises, 
and  which  in  the  former  account  deliver- 
ed to  Parliament,  was  put  down  at 
U1,000,000. 


Cr. 

Credits,— viz* 
Exchequer  bills.^ 
Deficiency  bills.^ 
City  bonds.^ 


4,000,000 
•l>60Q,00a 
^1,000,000 
^1,800,000 
.300,000' 


Mortgages  ^ 

Public  oompanie 

Dead  weight  annuity..^^»...^....  11,100,000 

Bills  of  exchange,  advances  on 

Exchequer  bills,  &c.. ,>.».....„..  1,700,000 
Cash  and  bullion. ^^„^^„„ ^^ .,  3,000,000 


Balance^. 


£23,900,000 
300,000 


£24,200,000 

«  From  this  statement  it  therefore  appears,  that  so  exceUcntly  have  the  affiiirs  of 
the  Bank  of  England  been  conducted,  that  in  the  period  from  1819  to  the  prvseni 
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The  pamphlet  goes  on  to  state^ — "  It  is  dreadAil  to  contemplate  the 
consequences  to  be  apprehended^  should  another  panic  tanae ;  for  the 
eame  caueee  to  which  that  of  1825  woe  owing,  are  tn  exietence  s  and  the 
same  effects  may  result^  with  the  additional  evils  which  may  arise  from 
war  producing  loans  and  foreign  expeditions,  when  the  exchanges  would 
torn  against  us.  With  only  seven  millions  at  their  disposal,  how  are 
they  (the  Bank)  to  answer  liabilities  for  thirty  millions,  payable  on  de- 
mand ?  They  cannot  call  in  mortgages  and  advances  on  buildings,  when 
their  customer's  drafts  and  their  own  b^nk  notes  are  presented  at  their 
counters.  They  cannot  dispose  of  their  dead-weight  annuity,  or  Ex- 
chequer bills,  at  a  moment  when  they  would  become  unsaleable^  from 
the  very  cause  that  would  occasion  a  run  on  them  for  cash ."(86) 

These  quotations  are  made,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  imputing 
blame  to  the  Directors,  as  to  lay  the  grounds  for  the  inference  that 
such  consequences  are  an  inherent  part  of  the  existing  system  of  English 
banking.  For,  seeing,  on  the  one  hand,  how  great  the  influence  neces. 
sarily  is,  and  must  be,  of  Government  over  the  Bank,  and  of  what  great 
urgency  the  wants  of  Government  may,  and  often  will  be ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  seeing  who  the  Directors  are,  and  how  incapable  of  resist- 
ing that  influence  and  the  claims  this  urgency  creates,  it  is  morally  im- 
possible that  the  Grovemment  will  ever  cease  to  require  advances,  or 
the  Directors  to  refuse  them,  so  long  as  the  Bank  monopoly  is  continued* 
The  misappropriation,  therefore^  by  the  Bank  of  its  funds  in  other  ways 
than  such  as  the  principles  of  banking  require,  is  a  necessary  evil  of  an 
immense  magnitude  belonging  to  this  monopoly. 

III. — ^With  respect  to  the  third  principal  evil  of  the  system,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Bank  is  placed  in  a  situation  of  great  difficulty  and  hazard 
by  the  liability  imposed  on  it  to  provide  a  supply  of  coin,  not  only  for 
its  own  exigencies,  but  for  those  of  all  the  country  banks,  whidi 
keep  but  a  small  supply  of  coin  in  their  coffers.  They  are  fdl,  how- 
ever, holders  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  Government  securities; 
and  whenever  any  circumstance  occurs  to  occasion  a  demand  upon 
them  for  coin,  they  immediately  sell  or  pledge  the  whole,  or  a  portion 
of  this  stock,  carry  the  notes  they  receive  to  the  bank  to  be  exchanged, 
and  then  carry  the  specie  to  the  country.  Hence,  when  any  suspicions 
are  entertained  of  the  credit  of  the  country  banks,  or  when  a  panic  ori- 
ginates among  the  holders  of  their  notes,  as  was  the  case  in  1797  and 
1825,  the  whole  of  them  retreat  on  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  700  or 
800  conduits  are  opened  to  draw  off  the  specie  of  that  establishment ; 
which  may  thus,  it  is  obvious,  incur  the  risk  of  stoppage,  without  having 
done  any  thing  wrong. 

As  the  panic  in  1797  led  to  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  and  as 
only  a  few  years  elapsed  after  getting  rid  of  the  suspension  before 
another  panic  placed  the  Bank  within  a  few  hours  of  being  in  such  a 
state  as  to  be  again  under  the  necessity  of  calling  upon  Government  to 
have  recourse  to  the  same  expedient ;  the  evil  of  a  suspension  of  cash 
payments  is  now  proved  by  experience  to  belong  to  that  system  of  bank- 


day,  the  Directors  have  worked  a  diminution  in  the  actual  disposable  capital  of  the 
establishment  of  L.4,531, 190;  for  in  1819  this  capital  stood  at  L.4,231,190,  and 
now  it  is  L.300,000  worse  than  nothing  ;  and  when  a  few  circumstances  which  we 
shall  proceed  to  relate  are  taken  into  consideration,  there  is  in  all  this  nothing  very 
marvellous." 
(26)  Page  22. 
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ing  which  allows  to  one  Company  only  in  London,  the  privilege  of  is- 
suing bank  notes. 

As  yet,  only  the  losses  of  the  public^  proceeding  directly  from  the 
errors  of  the  Ban^  Directors,  have  been  mentioned.  It  is  now  proper 
to  notice  those  which  have  been  produced  by  the  country  banks.  They 
cannot  be  stated  in  figures,  but  some  notion  may  be  formed  of  their  vast 
amount  by  referring  to  the  failures  which  have  taken  place. 

The  number  of  commissions  of  bankruptcy  which  were  issued  against 
country  banks  from  1792  to  the  month  of  February^  1826,  is  two  hun. 
dred  and  ninety-four.  The  loss,  therefore,  which  the  public  has  sus- 
tained by  this  branch  of  our  banking  system,  must  have  been  enormous. 
Although,  however,  this  number  of  bankruptcies  is  indisputable  evidence 
of  what  injury  may  arise  from  the  substitution  of  paper  money  for  me- 
tallic ;  if  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  system  of  country  banks  were 
duly  examined,  it  would  be  found  they  do  not  establish  a  conclusion  un- 
favourable to  the  employing  of  paper  money.  The  real  evil  has  not 
been  any  pestilential  quality  in  the  piece  of  paper  itself,  but  the  law  for 
reg^ulating  the  system  under  which  banking  has  been  carried  on.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  how  a  more  unwise  law  could  have  been  passed 
than  that  of  1708,  for  limiting  the  number  of  partners  in  a  banking  com- 
pany to  six.  Of  all  trades,  the  trade  of  banking  is  that  particular  trade 
which  requires  an  abundance  of  capital ;  such  a  capital  as  can  scarcely 
be  got  together  except  by  a  large  number  of  partners  forming  themselves 
into  a  Joint-Stock  Company.  This  law,  therefore,  made  it  impossible 
that  country  banks  could  be  established  on  a  proper  foundation ;  and 
thus  led  to  the  establishing,  over  the  whole  country,  those  weak  banks 
which  have  produced  so  much  ruin. (27)  Lord  Liverpool,  in  a  speech  de- 
livered in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  17th  February,  1826^  thus  truly 
described  the  system  of  banking  which  grew  up  under  this  law  :— 

"  The  present  system  of  law,  as  to  banks,  must  now  be  altered,  in  one 
way  or  other.  It  was  the  most  absurd,  the  most  inefficient ;  it  had  not  one 
reconmiendation  to  stand  upon.  The  present  system  was  one  of  the 
fullest  liberty  as  to  what  was  rotten  and  bad,  but  of  the  most  complete 
restriction  as  to  all  that  was  good.  By  it,  a  cobbler  or  a  cheesemonger, 
without  any  proof  of  his  ability  to  meet  them,  might  issue  his  notes, 
unrestricted  by  any  check  whatever ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
than  six  persons,  however  respectable,  were  not  permitted  to  become 
partners  in  a  bank  with  whose  notes  the  whole  business  of  the  country 
might  be  transacted.  Altogether  this  system  was  so  absurd  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  that  it  would  not  appear  to  deserve  the  slightest 
support,  if  it  was  attentively  considered,  even  for  a  single  moment." 

iUthough  Lord  Liverpool  did  make  some  changes  in  the  law  in  1826,  it  is 
rather  astonishing,  after  having  made  this  speech,  that  he  left  the  cobbler 
and  the  cheesemonger  the  power  still  to  issue  his  notes  without  any  check 


(27)  Mr.  M'Culloch  says  in  his  late  new  work,  "  The  Dictionary  of  Commerce," 
which  cannot  be  referred  to  without  passing  the  highest  eulogium  on  the  industry 
and  talent  which  it  displays,  that,  «  in  1793  and  1826,  when  so  many  of  the  En- 
glish provincial  hanks  were  swept  off,  there  was  not  a  single  estahlishment  in  Scot- 
land that  gave  way.  Their  superior  stability  seems  to  he  ascribable  partly  to  the  for- 
mation of  so  many  hanks  with  numerous  bodies  of  partners,  which  tends  to  prpTent 
any  company  with  a  few  partners,  unless  they  are  known  to  possess  considerabto 
fortune,  from  getting  their  notes  into  circulation."— See  head,  Banks.  (Scotland.) 
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wbfttevM.  The  okanged  he  made^  eotuisted  in  repeaiiiig  the  reelriction 
of  the  number  of  partners^  except  in  London  and  withiB  a  distance  of 
sixfy-ftre  milea^  in  allowing  the  Bank  of  England  to  establish  branch 
banks^  and  in  abolisMng  in  Eilgland  one  pound  notes.  But  these  mea- 
sures,  it  is  quite  obvious^  fell  vastly  short  of  what  was  requisite  to  be  done 
fo  oorreot  the  evite  of  the  system.  At  best  they  were  but  meagre  pallia- 
tives ;  for  they  left  in  full  vigour  the  main  vices  of  the  sjrstem— one  privi- 
leged bank  in  the  metropolis^  and  the  power  of  opening  branch  country 
banks.  No  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  subject  can  doubt  that^  whenever 
trade  shall  again  become  very  prosperous  (a  circumstance  that  has  not  oc- 
ourfed  since  1626^)  the  same  ruinous  results  will  flow  f^om  our  banking 
system  as  those  which  occurred  during  the  commercial  prosperity  of  18S4 
and  1895.  A  general  and  extravagant  spirit  of  speculation  and  over-trad- 
ing will  spread  itself ;  the  Bank  of  England  will  increase  its  issues,  the 
eovntry  banks  will  follow  the  example.  The  sjnrit  o£  speculation  and 
over-trading  will  thus  be  encouraged  ;  a  re-action  will  ensue  ;  then  a 
panie^  and  a  run  on  the  country  banks ;  and  then  a  simultaneous  drain 
of  specie  on  the  Bank  of  England^  followed  either  by  a  suq^en»on  of 
eo^  payments^  or  a  hair-breadth  escape  from  this  standing  remedy^  as 
was  the  case  in  1836. 

If  the  merits  of  the  English  system  of  banking  be  weighed  by  the 
standard  furnished  by  the  ablest  writers^  nothing  can  be  said  in  favour 
of  it.  The  goodness  or  badness  of  every  system  of  legislation^  we  are 
instructed  by  them^  is  to  be  measured  by  inquiring  whether  it  answers 
the  end  for  which  it  was  designed^ — wisdom  itself  being  but  another 
term  for  ^'  the  skilful  adaptation  of  means  to  ends."  Now>  surely,  suf- 
ficient has  been  stated  in  these  pages  to  ^ow  that  the  English  system 
of  banking  has  not  answered  its  only  legitimate  end^  namely,  that  of 
enabling  the  public  to  employ  paper  money  in  a  way  both  useful  and 
safe ;  and,  therefore,  the  conclusion  to  be  come  to  is,  that  some  other 
means  ou^t  to  be  tried  to  secure  this  end.  Hitherto  the  derangements 
of  our  currency  and  banking  system  have  too  commonly  been  allowed 
to  arise  and  continue  without  due  examination  and  consideration  whence 
they  have  originated,  and  without  proper  efforts  to  arrest  their  pro- 
gress ;  and  this  may  have  happened,  because  mankind  generally  submit 
to  sufferings  without  much  complaint,  when  they  are  conceived  to  arise 
from  causes  too  intricate  to  be  traced,  or  too  independent  of  human 
power  to  be  controlled.  But  the  vast  importance  of  a  proper  settlement 
of  the  question  of  the  Bank  Charter  should  lead  to  other  courses,  and 
excite  the  most  active  and  assiduous  attention  to  the  subject,  and  en. 
courage  every  one  to  search  for  some  sound  principle  on  which  to  form 
his  judgment. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  and  explain  what  that  principle 
should  be  ;  and  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  this  undertaking,  we  con- 
ceive it  proper  to  state  summarily  (although  somewhat  of  a  repetition) 
what  are  at  this  moment  the  provisions  of  the  law  under  which  the  trade 
of  banking  in  England  is  carried  on. 

1.  The  Bank  of  England  is  incorporated  with  a  capital  amounting  to 
nearly  fifteen  millions,  by  a  Charter  of  the  Legislature,  with  the  power 
of  issuing  bank  notes ;  and  it  is  also  enabled  by  a  special  act  to  establish 
branch  banks  in  the  country  for  the  same  purpose. 

9.  The  law  prohibits  more  than  six  partners  from  forming  a  Banking 
Company,  for  issuing  notes,  in  London,  and' within  a  distance  of  65  miles. 
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3.  All  bank  notes  most  be  paid^  on  demand^  in  specie. 

4'.  No  note  can  be  issued  for  a  smaller  sum  tban  £&, 

5.  Every  note  must  be  stamped. 

To  use  the  language  of  Lord  Liverpool^  this  "  the  present  system  of 
law  as  to  banks^  must  now  be  altered  in  one  way  or  other."  There 
seems  to  be  no  seeond  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  considerable 
change ;  and  modem  publications  have  already  prepared  the  way  for  the 
examination  of  the  following  plans :-— 1st.  To  continue  the  exclusive  pri« 
vileges  of  the  Bank  of  England^  and  introduce  new  restrictions  upon  the 
country  banks.  9d«  to  form  a  Croyemment  Bank  from  which  all  paper 
money  should  issue.  '3d.  To  give  only  to  the  Bank  of  England  the 
power  of  issuing  bank  notes  throughout  all  England.  4th.  To  repeal  the 
law  restricting  the  number  of  partners  in  a  Banking  Company  in  London^ 
sod  to  make  the  trade  in  London  as  free  as  it  is  in  the  country. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  first  plan^  ample  testimony  is  afforded  in  what 
has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  pages^  of  the  inexpediency  of  continuing 
to  the  Bank  of  England  the  exclusive  privilege  it  now  has^  upon  any 
terms,  and  thus  placing  in  its  hand  the  absolute  power  of  doing  what  it 
pleases  with  the  currency  of  the  nation. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  second  plan^  of  placing  the  issuing  of  paper 
money  in  the  hands  of  (Government ;  as  the  experiment  of  banking  in 
this  way  has  been  amply  tried  in  many  countries,  and  during  a  consider^ 
able  period,  and  as  it  has  completely  failed  in  every  instance,  it  seems 
to  be  one  which  cannot  be  adopted.  The  object  which  the  advocates  of 
this  plan  have  in  view,  is  to  secure  to  the  public  the  profit  to  be  made  by 
issuing  paper  money.  But  it  is  dear  that  if  this  business  were  performed 
by  a  government  establishment  of  commissioners,  clerks,  &c.  &c.  there 
would  be  incurred  so  large  an  expense  in  salaries,  superannuations,  inci- 
dents, buildings,  &c.  &c.  that  a  great  deal  of  the  profit  which  would  be 
made  by  private  management  would  be  wasted  by  (Government.  Besides  it 
is  not  likely  that  whatever  might  be  the  profit,  any  saving  would  be  the 
consequence  ;  the  profit  would  more  probably  be  applied  to  some  new  ex- 
penditure, rather  than  to  provide  for  an  old  one.  The  advocates  of  this 
plan  overlook  the  fact,  that  if  the  profit  of  issuing  paper  be  left  with 
the  bankers,  it  fructifies  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  public.  It  is 
the  hXr  return  of  a  large  capital  most  usefully  employed ;  it  produces 
a  considerable  and  immediate  accumulation  of  capital ;  and  thus  in  the 
^d  renders  to  the  State  all  the  advantages  belonging  to  increased  na- 
tional wealth. 

.  3.  As  to  the  third  plan,  of  appointing  the  Bank  of  England  to  supply 
the  whole  country  with  pap^,  this  is  virtually  the  same  plan  as  the  last ; 
for  the  Government  would  unquestionably  govern  the  Directors,  and  do 
what  they  pleased  with  respect  to  advances  or  extraordinary  issues  for 
extraordinary  purposes.  As  this  plan  would  abolish  all  existing  banks, 
the  derangement  would  be  so  immense  and  so  injurious  to  all  commer- 
cial and  pecuniary  transactions,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry 
it  into  effect. 

4.  The  fourth  plan,  therefore,  of  repealing  the  restriction  on  establish- 
ing Joint-Stock  Companies  in  London  with  an  unlimited  number  of  part- 
iters,  is  that  which  is  peculiarly  deserving  of  attentive  consideration. 

If  this  plan  were  acted  upon,  the  trade  of  banking  would  be  made 
free,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  bank  notes  being  payable  on  demand 
in  specie,  and  of  none  being  issued  under  the  value  of  £S,  The  follow- 
ing argument  will  show  that  this  plan  of  a  free  trade  will  contain  and 
VOL.  I.  ^  r^        \ 
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establish  that  principle  of  security  which  is  the  end  a  proper  plan  ought 
to  reach.  The  way  in  which  this  plan  will  operate  to  produce  this 
principle^  is  by  introducing  into  the  trade  of  banking  the  same  compe. 
lition  whidi  is  the  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  all  other  trades  when  left 
quite  free. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition^  which  admits  of  proof  ac- 
cording to  the  strictest  rules  of  reasonings  that  as  the  motives  for  em- 
barking in  the  trade  of  banking,  and  the  objects  of  those  who  undertake 
it,  are  the  same  as  those  which  guide  the  carrjring  on  of  other  trades> 
the  same  rule  of  policy  which  lays  down  the  principle  of  freedom  as  the 
best  for  them,  should  also  lay  it  down  as  the  best  for  the  banking  trade. 
•  The  reason  on  which  the  freedom  of  trade  is  founded,  is,  ^'  That  the 
greatest  freedom  of  competition  may  be  allowed  in  them,  because  every 
individual  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  better  judge  of  what  is  advantageous 
for  himself  than  any  one  else ;  and  because  whatever  tends  most  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  individuals,  tends  most  to  advance  those  of  the 
public :"  or  in  other  words,  ^'  The  private  interest  of  individual  traders 
in  seeking  to  realize  profit  on  their  capital,  is  identified  with  the  public 
interest ;  and  therefore  may  be  left  free  to  take  its  own  course  without 
danger  to  the  public  interest."^ 

.  Now  the  private  interest  of  a  banker,  when  exposed  to  free  competi- 
tion,  and  conducting  his  affairs  on  sound  trading  principles,  will  always 
lead  him,  in  applying  his  efforts  to  realize  profit  by  his  business,  to  avoid 
doing  exactly  all  those  things  in  carrying  on  his  trade  which  would  be 
injurious  to  the  public,  and  to  do  all  those  things  which  would  be  use- 
fiil  to  it ;  for  it  is  quite  impossible  that  he  can  do  any  thing  which 
would  injure  the  public,  which  would  not  in  the  first  instance  inflict  an 
injury  on  himself. 

As  an  over-issue  of  p^er  is  the  source  of  all  the  evils  which  arise  from 
banking,  namely,  derangement  of  foreign  exchanges,  overtrading,  sud- 
den fluctuations  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  money,  commercial  revul- 
sions, panics,  runs,  and  failures,  let  us  see  how  the  case  stands  as  to 
the  way  bankers  in  London  would  manage  their  issues  under  a  system 
of  free  trade. 

.  In  the  first  place  it  is  clear  that  no  evil  can  arise  to  the  public  from 
an  over-issue  without  the  bankers  suffering  first,  and  much  beyond  what 
all  other  persons  suffer.  Profit  must  be  at  an  end,  loss  must  take  its 
place,  and  this  to  an  immense  amount,  whenever  a  panic  takes  place  in 
making  efforts  to  avoid  failure  and  bankruptcy. 

If  for  example  the  trade  of  banking  in  London  were  free,  and  six, 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  ba^s  issued  notes ;  as  an  over-issue  of  paper  would 
depreciate  the  whole  currency ;  as  this  would  produce  a  fall  in  the  ex. 
changes ;  as  this  would  lead  to  the  returning  of  the  notes  to  the  banks 
for  specie ;  and  as  this  would  be  attended  with  certain  loss,  and  great 
risk  to  the  banks ;  the  interest  of  the  banks,  or  in  other  words,  their 
only  chance  of  making  a  certain  profit  by  their  trade,  would  always 
guide  them  so  to  manage  their  respective  issues,  that  the  aggr^ate 
average  issue  should  never  amount  to  an  over-issue.  In  this  way  it  is, 
that  as  profit  is  the  vital  object  of  the  trade  of  banking,  the  avoiding  of 
an  over-issue  must  necessarily  be  a  vital  principle  among  bankers  in  the 
management  of  their  trade.  (97) 

(27)  Mr,  Miuhet  says  in  his  pamphlet  on  Currency,  '<  When  the  monopoly  of  the 
Bank  expires^  a  ad  the  trad^  in  money  is  free^a  better  order  of  things  may  arise,  and 
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'  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  freedom  in  the  trade  of 
Vanking  would  afford  the  public  that  precise  quantity  of  bank  notes 
which  it  would  stand  in  need  of,  just  as  effectually  as  it  affords  the  ne- 
cessary supply  of  the  productions  of  other  trades.  No  one  can  suppose 
that  Mark  Lane,  Smithfield,  and  Billingsgate,  would  be  more  precisely 
•applied  with  the  exact  quantity  of  com,  meat,  and  fish,  which  the 
twelve  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  of  London  daily  consume,  if  the 
supply  was  placed  under  the  government  of  twenty-four  directors  of  a 
corporation,  than  it  is  at  present  supplied  under  the  influence  of  a  per- 
fectly free  trade  in  these  commodities.  Nothing,  at  the  first  view  of  the 
subject,  could  strike  the  mind  of  a  person  unaccustomed  to  consider  it, 
as  so  highly  dangerous,  as  leaving  twelve  hundred  thousand  people  to 
depend  on  free  trade  for  their  daily  means  of  subsistence.  Yet,  however, 
we  all  see  that  the  simple  motive  of  self-interest,  regelated  by  free  com- 
petition, brings  daily  to  London  the  precise  number  of  quarters  of  com, 
bullocks,  and  sheep,  and  the  precise  quantities  of  fish,  potatoes,  cab- 
bages, and  even  of  parsley  and  horse-radish,  that  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand people  have  occasion  for. 

The  reasoning  here  made  use  of,  will  be  rendered  more  clear  and 
forcible,  by  examining  what  would  happen,  if  one  London  bank,  after 
several  had  been  established,  in  direct  defiance  of  its  own  interest,  should 
force  more  of  its  paper  into  circulation  than  its  fair  and  regular  business 
required.  The  circumstance  of  each  bank,  in  the  course  of  its  trans- 
actions,  receiving,  in  payments,  the  notes  of  other  banks,  would  neces- 
sarily in  London,  as  it  has  in  Scotland,  lead  to  regular  exchanges  of 
notes  at  short  intervals.  These  would  shew  what  each  bank  was  doing, 
with  respect  to  issuing  notes ;  for  it  is  quite  certain,  that  if  any  one  bank 
should  over-issue,  that  circumstance  would  immediately  appear  in  the 
increase  of  the  balances  due  by  it  on  making  the  exchanges.  The  con- 
sequence of  the  other  banks  discovering,  through  the  means  of  the  ex- 
changes and  balances,  that  a  bank  was  forcing  its  paper  improperly  into 
«nreulation,  would  be,  in  London,  what  it  is,  in  Scotland,  namely,  the 
taking  of  measures  by  the  other  banks,  prompted  by  looking  to  their  own 
security,  to  make  the  offending  bank  desist  from  pursuing  its  improper 
course  of  proceeding.  These  measures  would  consist,  in  their  refusing 
to  take  the  notes  of  the  offending  bank  in  payment ;  or  in  collecting  to- 
gether a  large  quantity  of  its  notes,  and  making  a  sudden  demand  for 
the  payment  of  them  in  specie  ;  or  acting  in  other  ways,  which  would  be 
attended  with  great  inconvenience  and  loss  to  the  offending  banker, 
much  greater  than  any  profit  on  a  forced  over-issue  could  compensate. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  reasons  here  given,  to  shew  that  if  several 
Joint-Stock  Companies  were  allowed  to  issue  notes  in  London,  there 
would  be  introduced  efficient  checks  on  over-issues  by  their  mutual 
rrval'ship  and  competition,  are  not  well  founded ;  because  there  is  all  the 
experience  derived  from  the  Scotch  system  of  banking,  to  prove  that  they 

more  paptr  and  less  coin  may  be  employed  with  perfect  security  to  the  public ;  for 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  competition  of  capital  employed  in  banking  should  not 
prodooe  a  steady  and  uniform  result,  alike  benefldal  to  the  public  and  to  the  capi* 
talist.  The  ciicalatioa  would  be  always  full,  but  it  would  ne?er  be  in  excess.  Any 
attempt  at  excess  would  be  instantaneously  returned  upon  the  bank  that  made  the 
experiment ;  neither  would  tliere  be  any  deficiency,  as  it  would  be  the  interest  of 
every  banker  to  keep  the  circulation  to  the  level  of  the  value  of  money  in  other  coun- 
tries,** p.  206. 

X  2 
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are  sound  reaaons.  The  principle  of  private  intereet  there,  working  nn. 
der  the  control  of  a  fair  and  free  competition,  has  establi^ed  a  perfectly 
safe  plan  of  banking ;  and  the  same  cause  would  produce  the  same  effect, 
if  set  to  work  in  England. 

If  the  power  of  forming  Joint-Stock  Banking  Companies  in  London 
were  granted  bjr  the  legislature,  it  is  quite  certain  that  at  least  from 
four  to  five  banks,  each  with  a  capital  of  from  four  to  five  millions,  pro« 
bably  more,  would  be  immediately  established.  Under  such  circum. 
stances,  can  any  one  for  a  moment  doubt,  that  the  system  of  Knglish 
banking  would  be  immensely  improved  ?  Instead  of  the  management  of 
the  whole  currency  of  the  coiintry  being  in  the  hands  of  the  twenty-four 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  instead  of  its  being  contracted 
and  extended,  by  selling  and  buying  Exchequer  bills ;  the  combined  skill, 
trading  experience,  and  forethought  of  all  the  directors  of  the  new 
companies,  would  be  incessantly  applied  in  keeping  the  currency  in  a 
sound  state,  by  diminishing  or  increasing  discounts  and  other  means  of 
accommodation,  according  as  the  state  of  foreign  exchanges  and  other 
circumstances  indicated  the  necessity  of  contracting  or  extending  the 
currency,  and  of  assisting  or  checking  commercial  speculation. 

One  most  decided  advantage,  which  would  be  obtained  by  having 
several  great  banking  companies  in  London,  would  be  the  dividing  of 
the  business  and  responsibility  of  supplying  the  country  banks  with 
specie.  The  London  banks,  when  so  exposed,  would  find  it  their  in- 
terest to  connect  themselves  with  the  country  banks,  so  as  to  acquire  a 
control,  by  advice  or  other  means,  over  their  proceedings,  in  order  to 
obviate  drains  for  specie.  The  country  banks,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
the  assistance  they  would  derive  from  the  use  of  the  paper  of  the  Loo- 
don  banks,  would  be  greatly  relieved  from  having  recourse  to  the  Capital 
for  specie,  and  would  be  less  liable  to  runs  from  the  increased  confidence 
they  would  acquire  from  being  connected  with  the  London  banks. 

The  London  banks,  like  the  Edinburgh  banks,  would  find  it  their  in- 
terest  to  open  branch  banks  in  .the  country  ;  these  would  be  extended  to 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  so  that  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the 
paper  money  would  in  the  end  be  under  the  management  of  the  London 
bankers,  and  of  those  Joint-Stock  Country  banks,  which  were  supported 
with  a  sufficiency  of  capital.  In  this  way,  all  the  cobblers'  and  dieese- 
mongers'  banks  would  be  rooted  out,  and  something  like  a  sound  and 
wise  system  would  at  length  be  established  in  England. 

Whoever  contemplates  what  the  future  state  of  banking  would  be, 
with  several  banks  established  in  London,  possessing  millions  of  capital, 
and  having  the  whole  of  the  country  circulation  under  their  immediate 
control,  in  comparison  with  what  it  is  now,  with  one  London  Bank,  and 
hundreds  of  country  banks  issuing  their  notes,  unchecked  by  any  con- 
trol  whatever,  must  be  willing  to  allow,  that  the  opening  of  the  banking 
trade  of  London  is  a  vast  national  object.  To  have  the  combined  skill, 
experience,  and  forethought  of  the  directors  of  all  the  new  companies 
to  govern  the  circulation  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  stead  of  whatever  may 
be  the  skill,  experience,  and  forethought,  which  those  respectable  indi- 
viduals  may  possess,  who  may  happen  to  be,  (or  the  time  being,  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Bank  of  England,  will  be  an  effective  guarantee  against 
future  derangements.  Banking  in  England  will  thus  be  fixed  on  such 
solid  supports,  that  suspicion  and  panic  will  disappear ;  and,  with  confi- 
dence once  established,  the  banks  will  be  able  to  do  what  they  dare  not 
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now  do  in  England^  namely^  introduce  univerBidly  the  Scotch  practice 
of  paying  interest  on  deposits,  and  giving  cash  credits. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  some  of  the  objections  that  are  com- 
monly made  to  allowing  Joint-Stock  Banking  Companies  in  London.  It 
i6  not  unusual  to  hear  persons  arguing  against  increasing  the  freedom 
of  the  trade  of  banking  in  this  way^  by  referring  to  the  losses  which 
hare  been  sustained  under  the  existing  system  of  banking  in  England^ 
as  decisive  against  giving  more  liberty  to  the  trade.  But  these  persons 
commit  the  error  of  overlooking  the  fact^  that  the  existing  system  is  one 
of  monopoly  and  regulation ;  and  they  omit  to  take  into  consideration^ 
that  if  the  system  had  been  of  an  opposite  kind^  it  is  not  only  possible, 
but  highly  probable,  that  no  such  losses  would  have  happened. 

Aiiother  way  of  opposing  the  opening  of  the  trade  of  banking  in  Lon- 
don, is,  referring  to  the  banking  operations  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica.  But  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  recent  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Gal- 
latin, ON  "  The  Currency  and  Banking  System  op  America,"  to  see 
that  nothing  like  free  trade  in  banking  has  been  allowed  and  tried 
there.  No  paper  money  was  issued  before  1783,  in  America,  except  by 
the  Government ;  and,  therefore,  the  immense  depreciation  of  it  that 
took  place,  cannot  be  charged  at  the  door  of  free  trade.  Since  1783, 
laws  upon  laws  have  been  passed,  by  Congress  and  by  the  several  States, 
for  regulating  the  trade  of  banking ;  so  that  nothing  can  be  more  illogi- 
oal  than  to  produce  the  results  which  have  followed  from  these  regula- 
tions, in  argument  against  a  plan  for  getting  rid  of  regulation.  The 
true  logical  conclusion  to  come  to  is,  that,  if  free  banking  had  existed 
in  America,  instead  of  regulated  banking,  the  ruinous  failures  which 
have  happened  in  America  would  not  have  occurred.  Mr.  Gallatin 
says,  that,  ^^  from  the  Ist  of  January,  1811,  to  the  Ist  January,  1815, 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  new  banks  were  chartered,  and 
went  into  operation."  Now,  this  single  fact  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
all  the  mischief;  for,  if  the  States'  Legislatures  and  Governments,  have 
taken  upon  themselves  to  create  new  banks  after  this  fashion,  it  is  only 
in  the  course  of  nature  that  numerous  failures  and  immense  loss  should 
happen. 

The  authority  of  Adam  Smith  has  been  often  cited,  as  being  against 
mining  the  trade  of  banking  more  free.  But,  on  examining  what  he  says 
on  the  subject,  it  will  appear,  that  the  restrictions  he  proposed  were  far 
from  fettering  the  general  freedom  of  the  trade.  He  says,  '*  Those  ex- 
ertions  of  the  natural  liberty  of  a  few  individuals,  which  might  endan- 
ger the  security  of  the  whole  society,  are,  and  ought  to  be,  restrained 
by  the  laws  of  all  governments,  of  the  most  free  as  well  as  of  the  most 
despotical.  The  obligation  of  building  party  walls,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  communication  of  fire,  is  a  violation  of  natural  liberty,  exactly  of 
the  same  kind  with  the  regulations  of  banking  which  are  proposed." 
A  few  pages  following,  A.  Smith  specifies  what  these  regulations 
should  be  in  this  sentence : — '^  If  bankers  are  restrained  from  issuing 
any  circulating  bank-notes,  or  notes  payable  to  the  bearer,  for  less  than 
a  certain  sum ;  and,  if  they  are  subjected  to  the  obligation  of  an  imme- 
diate and  unconditional  payment  of  such  notes  as  soon  as  presented, 
their  trade  may,  with  safety  to  the  public,  be  rendered  in  all  other  re- 
spects perfectly  free."  (28)     Now,  as  it  is  not  proposed  to  alter  the  law. 


(28)  Book  II.  ch.  u.  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 
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which  requires  all  bank-notes  to  be  paid  on  demand  in  ^peae,  or  the 
law  which  prohibits  the  issuing  of  notes  under  £5  in  ralue ;  according 
to  this  opinion  of  A.  Smithy  the  trade  of  banking  in  London  may  be 
rendered  perfectly  free,  in  all  other  respects,  with  safety  to  the  public 

Recourse  is  had  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  to  try  to  shew  that  he 
was  an  adyocate  for  restrictions  in  the  banking  trade.  But  he,  like  A. 
Smith,  proposed  only  moderate  regulations,  and  certainly  was  no  fH«id 
to  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  England.  ^'  He  says,"  as  before  men- 
tioned, when  speaking  of  the  power  of  the  Bank  Directors,  *^  When  I 
contemplate  the  evil  consequences  which  might  ensue  from  a  sudden 
and  great  reduction  of  the  circulation,  as  well  as  from  a  great  addition 
to  it,  I  cannot  but  deprecate  the  facility  with  which  the  State  has 
arm^  theBtok  with  so  formidable  a  prerogative."  (29).  The  chief  restric- 
tion proposed  by  Mr.  Ricardo  was,  the  requiring  of  all  banks  to  give  se- 
curity. He  says,  in  his  pamphlet  ''  On  an  Economical  and  Secure  Cur- 
rency"— "  In  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  England  notes,  a  guarantee  is  taken 
by  the  Government  for  the  notes  which  the  Bank  issues ;  and  the  whole 
capital  of  the  Bank  amounting  (then)  to  more  than  eleven  and  a  half 
millions,  must  be  lost  before  the  holders  of  their  notes  can  be  sufferers 
from  any  imprudence  they  may  commit.  Why  is  not  the  same  princi- 
ple followed  with  respect  to  the  country  banks  ?  What  objection  can 
there  be  against  requiring  those  who  take  upon  themselves  the  office  of 
Aimishing  the  public  with  a  circulating  medium,  to  deposit  with  Govern- 
ment an  adequate  security  for  the  due  performance  of  their  engage- 
ments?"(30)  There  cannot  be  found,  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  any 
opinion  which  justifies  a  belief,  that,  if  he  was  living,  he  would  be  an 
iMlvocate  for  continuing  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  England,  Those 
private  friends  who  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  him  on  the 
subject,  know  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  a  renewal  of  the  Charter  on 
any  thing  like  the  existing  conditions.  He  would,  in  strict  consistency 
with  his  long.established  principles,  no  doubt,  if  now  living,  be  an 
advocate  for  opening  the  trade  of  banking  in  London,  subject,  however, 
to  the  regulation  of  giving  security  for  the  amount  of  the  notes  issued 
by  the  new  banks. 

In  proposing  to  open  the  banking  trade  of  London,  it  is  not  neces. 
sary  to  require  that  the  Bank  of  England  should  cease  to  act  as  the 
bank  of  the  State.  The  functions  the  Bank  discharges  in  this  way  are 
of  the  greatest  public  utility ;  and  every  praise  is  due  to  the  Directors 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  at  all  times  performed  them.  It 
will,  however,  be  the  duty  of  Government  and  of  Parliament  to  make 
a  new  and  proper  arrangement  with  respect  to  the  remuneration  to  be 
paid. 

Before  coming  to  a  conclusion,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  say  a  few 
words  to  the  advocates  of  the  repeal  of  Mr.  Peel's  Bill,  and  to  landlords 
in  general.  Let  those  who  say  so  much  good  may  be  done  through  a 
change  in  the  currency,  consider  whether  or  not  a  great  portion  of  that 
good  may  not  be  secured  by  a  good  system  of  banking ;  that  is  to  say, 
such  a  system  as  the  establishing  of  opulent  banks  in  London  would 
produce,  by  carrying  their  opulence  into  all  the  counties,  by  means  of 
their  branch  banks ;  and  thus  affording  assistance  to  industry  in  all 


(29)  Principles,  &c.  p.  431.  (30)  P.  34. 
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shapes,  to  farmera  as  well  as  manufacturers^  by  paying  interest  on  depo- 
sits^ and  giving  cash-credits. 

It  is  also  of  importance  to  say  something  to  the  tradesmen  and  shop. 
keepers  of  London.  Let  them  consider  how  much  their  situation  would 
be  improved^  by  having  the  opportunity  of  being  accommodated  with 
cash-credit  accounts  at  their  bankers^  on  the  Scotch  plan. 

With  respect  to  what  course  Government  will  take,  it  may  be  said, 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  ministers  will  wholly  depend,  in 
forming  a  decision  on  the  question,  on  their  own  stores  of  science,  as  deeply 
read  and  profoundly  thinking  philosophical  statesmen.  They  will  probably 
take  a  shorter  course,  of  not  entering  upon  a  very  elaborate  investiga- 
tion of  general  principles,  such  as  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  really* 
requires,  but  let  their  opinions  be  governed  by  the  opinion^  of  others. 
Hence  it  is  most  important,  that  what  is  generaUy  known  to  be  the^ 
opinion  of  the  public,  namely,  an  opinion  altogether  opposed  to  the 
renewal  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  England,  should  be 
laid,  without  the  least  delay,  before  Parliament.  The  Government  are 
entitled  to  have  full  confidence  placed  in  them  for  entertaining  the  best 
intentions ;  and,  therefore,  the  public  will  be  greatly  to  blame,  if,  by 
their  sUence  now,  they  throw  away  the  opportunity  of  protecting  and 
promoting  their  own  interest. 

In  one  point  of  view,^it  would  appear  to  be  impossible  that  the  pre^ 
eent  Ministers  can  be  a  party  in  favour  of  renewing  the  restrictions  on 
the  banking  trade ;  they,  who,  for  so  many  years,  have  not  only  been  the 
supporters,  when  in  opposition  to  government,  of  the  principles  of  free 
trade,  but  who  also  have  assumed,  and  rightly  so,  the  credit  of  being  the 
authors  of  most  of  those  excellent  measures  of  opening  trade,  that  were 
passed  by  preceding  administrations.  On  this  particular  occasion,  they 
should  recollect,  it  was  the  administration  of  Lord  Liverpool,  that,  when 
bringing  under  the  consideration  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  1826, 
the  nature  of  their  exclusive  privileges,  told  the  Bank,  ''  Such  Privi^ 

I«EOES  ARE  OUT  OF  FASHION  ;  AND  WHAT  EXPECTATION  CAN  THE  BaNK, 
UNDER  PRESENT  CIRCUMSTANCES,  ENTERTAIN,  THAT  THEIRS  WILL  BE  RE- 
NEWED ?"(3l) 

A  new  plea  has  lately  been  set  forth  by  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  in  favour  of  the  renewal  of  their  exclusive  privileges,  which  is, 
that  a  great  commercial  crisis  would  have  taken  place,  but  for  the  way 
in  which  they  have  managed  the  currency  since  1826.  They  say  that 
nothing  but  the  pectdiar  sagacity,  knowledge,  and  judgment,  with  which 
they  have  acted  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  has  saved  the  country 
from  as  great  a  commercial  revulsion  as  that  which  occurred  in  1825. 
This  intelligence,  at  the  least,  has  much  of  novelty  about  it ;  but  it  is 
impossible  that  it  can  be  true.  The  revulsion  of  1825  arose  from  ex- 
cessive overtrading,  glut,  and  a  total  stagnation  in  the  markets.  But, 
since  1825,  trade  has  constantly  been  in  so  indifferent  a  state,  that  there 
has  not  been  any  overtrading.  It  has  been  conducted  more  on  real 
funds  than  at  any  former  period.  The  issues  of  paper  by  the  Bank  of 
England  and  the  country  banks,  have  been  moderate ;  so  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  grounds  for  the  assertion  of  the  Directors,  that  a  com- 
mercial crisis  was  at  hand.     It  is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  the  foreign  ex- 


(31)  Letter  from   Lord  Liverpool  aud  Lord  Godcrich  to  the  Goyemor  of  tli« 
Bank  of  England.     July  13,  1826. 
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cbaoges  fell  some  mouths  ago^  and  showed  a  tendencjr  to  be  lower  ;  hat 
this  may  happen  without  indicating  any  serious  oon^nercaal  embarrass, 
ment ;  what  it  really  does  indicate^  is  a  redundant  currency,  and  a  cur- 
rency  may  be  redundant  without  trade  being  at  all  the  cause  of  it,  or  yery 
much  affected  by  it.  The  proper  correction  of  the  late  fall  in  .the  ex- 
changes, was  doing  that  which  was  done  by  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  namely,  contracting  their  paper.  It  inight  have  beoi  a  matter 
of  difficulty  to  accomplish  this  without  producing  some  disturbance  to 
trade :  but  such  occai^onal  derangements  cannot  wholly  be  ayoided,  and 
nothing  can  be  said  to  show  that  the^  would  be  more  £requeat  or  greater, 
if  the  banking  trade  in  London  was  under  the  management  of  several 
banks. 

As  to  th»  boast  of  the  Directors,  that  there  would  have  been  a  great 
commercial  revulsion,  without  their  sagacious  proceedings,  founded  oa 
the  peculiar  opportunities  which  they  possess  of  knowing  better  than  it 
is  possible  for  any  others  to  know,  how  to  manage  the  foreign  exchanges  ; 
this  is  of  a  piece  with  the  cant  of  all  monopolists.  The  India  Company 
Bay,  '^  without  our  peculiar  means  of  knowing  how  to  manage  the 
Chinese,  not  a  cup  of  tea  could*  be  drunk  in  the  United  Kingdom." 
There  is  always  a  solemn  assumption  of  some  occult  qualifications,  whes 
a  monopoly  is  attacked,  most  gravely  set  up  to  terrify  weak  minds  inxta 
trusting  what  is  managed  by  it  to  be  mam^a^ed  by  the  talent,  industry, 
skill,  and  capital,  of  the  public  at  large.  But,  of  all  monopolists,  tiie 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  should  be  the  last  to  put  themselves 
forward  as  the  protectors  of  the  public  against  fluctuations  of  currency, 
commercial  revulsions,  panics,  and  stoppages  of  payment ;  for,  during  the 
last  forty  years,  the  series  of  evils  of  this  kind  which  has  befallen  this 
country,  and  in  no  very  slow  succession,  if  not  wholly  brought  about 
by  the  Bank  of  England,  has,  most  unquestionably,  been  in  a  great  part 
occasioned,  and,  to  a  vast  degree  increased,  by  the  great  errors  it  has 
committed. 


GOTHE. 

^^'Eiicore  une  autre  itoile  qui  file, 
Qui  file,  file  ct  disparaitl** 

Beeavgeb. 

GoTHE,  the  literary  patriarch  of  Europe,  has  at  last  been  gathered  to 
his  home.  We  had  designed  the  preparation  of  a  notice  of  the  life  and 
labours  of  this  remarkable  man,  drawn  up  with  a  riper  care  than  can  be 
afforded  to  a  sketch  so  hasty  as  the  present ;  and  would  willingly  have 
deferred  all  remark  until  it  might  be  clothed  in  a  form  corresponding 
with  the  dignity  of  the  subject.  But  we  have  been  compelled  to  depart 
from  this  resolution.  Other  voices  have  been  uttering  dispraise  and 
insulting  remark  over  the  grave  of  this  great  genius ;  and  we  feel  it  a 
duty  to  delay  not  for  an  instant  the  testimony  of  our  strong  dissent 
from  such  invidious,  and,  as  we  are  persuaded,  unjust  strictures.  We 
have  indeed  ielt  humiliated  to  discover  these  evidences  of  a  narrow  and 
jealous  spirit,  which,  we  trusted,  had  been  scourged  from  the  precincts 
of  our  literature,  to  defile  them  no  more ;  and  are  ashamed  at  the  betrayal 
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to  the  derision  of  other  nations,  of  such  impotent  attempts  to  annul  the 
searly  unanimous  decision  of  educated  Europe.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
di«clium  all  participation  in  such  censures,  and  to  assert  what  we  helieve 
will  be  sustained  by  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  pronounce  a  judg- 
ment, we  shall  now  attempt  a  rapid  sketch  of  Grothe's  literary  features, 
althoo^  f^y  conscious  that,  from  his  amazing  versatility,  he  is,  per* 
hwpBy  of  all  others,  the  writer  whom  it  is  most  difficult  to  describe  with 
eren  tolerable  fairness,  in  a  few  sentences. 

Were  we  required  to  compress  into  a  few  words  the  "  characteristic  " 
of  tiiia  great  author,  we  should  place  it  in  the  union  of  an  active  and 
Almost  prodigal  imagination,  with  an  intellect,  clear,  subtle,  and  com- 
manding. Or  we  might,  perhaps,  describe  him  more  figuratively  as  a 
great  type  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  his  country,  in  its  fullest  native 
strength,  and  developed  by  a  cultivation  almost  unexampled.  For  he 
did  not  rest  contented  with  the  power  of  shedding  forth  his  ideas  in  all 
their  wild  and  bright  profusion ;  it  was  his  faith,  on  the  contrary,  that 
Poetry,  as  the  loftiest  and  most  embracing  of  all  noble  arts,  requires 
from  its  disciples  no  light  or  perfunctory  labour ;  and  to  the  demands  of 
this  belief  he  moulded  the  entire  form  of  his  literary  life.*  In  the 
study  of  the  human  heart 'and  intellect,  in  the  discoveries  of  science,  in 
the  wealth  of  nature,  in  the  miracles  of  the  pencil  and  the  chisel,  he 
sought  materials  to  extend  or  iUustrate  the  principles  of  his  art — a  rare 
and  truly  noble  vocation  !  In  an^  age  when,  even  in  Germany,  such 
men  are  few,  he  continued  throughout  life,  in  spite  of  temptations 
of  no  common  importunity,  the  man  of  letters,  or,  as  he  loved  to  phrase 
H,  *'the  artist,"  par  excellence.  And  to  the  constant  variety  of  his 
labours,  to  the  decision  with  which  he  grasped,  and  made  his  own 
every  great  interest  of  the  human  mind,  no  less  than  to  the  power 
and  beauty  of  his  chief  works,  must  be  ascribed  the  influence, 
tinparaUeled  since  the  days  of  Voltaire,  which  he  exercised  over  the 
thoughts  and  literature  of  his  country.  His  continued  purpose  was  to 
raise  and  ennoble  the  mental  energies  of  his  time ;  and  the  mode  in 
which  he  proceeded,  if  not  successful,  was  surely  worthy  of  a  large  and 
commanding  intellect.  He  maintained  that  the  dissociation  of  mind 
from  mind  in  separate  courses  of  exertion  or  production,  was  false  and 
empirical ;  that  the  various  developments  of  science,  art,  and  genius, 
when  properly  understood,  composed,  and  were  intimately  interwoven 
into  one  great  and  beautiful  whole,  of  which  the  highest,  because  the 
most  universal,  type  is  poetry ;  and  to  the  evolution  of  this  philosophy 
did  he  dedicate  the  incessant  industry  of  a  long  life,  and  the  creations 
of  his  imperishable  genius.  All  his  pursuits,  dissimilar  and  encyclopffidic 
as  they  seemed,  had  thus,  in  his  mind,  a  harmony  with  his  great  object, 
and  were  followed  as  j>rogre8sive  steps  towards  the  full  education  of  his 
powers ;  which  he  thus  alternately  exercised  as  the  poet,  the  naturalist,  the 
critic,  or  the  philosopher.  It  is  our  belief  that  this  difi^usion  of  his  energies, 
over  a  space  too  wide  for  human  life  to  compass,  has  injured  his  success 
in  the  highest  provinces  of  his  art.    We  have  moreover  strong  doubts 


•  Sec  the  lately  published  "  Corretpondence  between  Schiller  and  Gothe.**  Cotta  t 
StuttgarL  1830.  A  work  of  rare  and  invaluable  merit  and  instruction,  as  dis- 
playing  the  advances  of  these  great  minds  in  the  course  of  assiduous  culture,  which 
they  deemed  indispensable  to  any  deserving  achievement  in  letters.  What  a  lesson 
tor  oar  teriptores  omni  ffenm. 
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whether  the  establishment  of  a  true  faith  in  the  minds  of  his  country- 
men^  and  the  education  of  their  tastes,  had  not  been  better  furthered 
by  a  more  frequent  concentration  of  his  poetical  talents,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  more  example  in  place  of  rules,  than  by  any  criticism  or  |^o. 
sophy  of  the  belles  lettres  or  art,  how  good  and  just  soever.  On  this 
point  we  have  always  in  humility  conceived  that  Gothe  was  in  error. 
A  full  discussion  of  the  question,  to  which  we  may  one  day  return,  for 
it  is  replete  with  high  interest,  would  exact  more  space  than  we  can 
here  afford.  For  the  present,  we  can  do  no  more  than  thus  imperfectly 
allude  to  the  subject.  But  s(Mne  acquuntance  with  this  feature  of 
Gothe's  literary  purpose  is  indispensable  tft  those  who  would  fairly  judge 
his  writings. 

We  have  already  said  that  Gothe  was  a  tawmt,  a  critic,  a  phileBopher, 
a  novelist,  a  poet.  It  is  as  the  latter,  alone,  that  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  commemorate  him,  being  persuaded  that  in  this  character  is  he  most 
justly  assured  of  immortality.  Even  here,  alas  !  we  can  render  him  bat 
spare  justice,  on  account  of  his  ''  infinite  variety." 

<<  He  ran 
Through  the  moods  of  the  lyre,  and  was  master  of  alL" 

The  task  of  describing  him  thus  becomes  almost  impossible;  an  ana- 
lysis of  his  separate  works  alone  could  demonstrate  the  difficulty  of  ap- 
plying to  his  muse  any  epithet  but  '*  Protean."  There  is  not  more  dif- 
ference between  Spenser  and  Pope,  than  exists  between  "  Faust"  and 
'*  Torquato  Tasso ;"  or,  again,  between  either  or  both  of  these,  and  the 
"  Iphigenia,"  or  the  "  Herman  and  Dorothea."  One  great  character, 
istic,  however,  cannot  fail  to  be  observed  in  all ;  (a  characteristic  the 
enumeration  of  which  will  startle  those  intelligent  and  learned  critics 
who  judge  of  all  Gothe's  writings  by  a  French-English  Travestie  of  his 
boyish  production,  *'  Werther.")  We  allude  to  the  almost  passionless 
calmness  of  the  author.  He  appears  as  one  who  has  sounded  the  depths 
of  human  feeling  and  sorrow,  but  who  has  long  ceased  to  struggle  in 
their  vortex.  You  cannot,  for  a  moment,  conceive  of  him,  as  afflicted 
or  agitated  by  the  emotions  which  he  describes  «o  truthfully.  And  the 
power  which  he  neverthelss  wields  over  the  hearts  of  his  readers,  either 
disproves  or  forms  an  exception  to  the  Horatian  precept.  He  is  not  an 
alien,  but  a  compassionate  or  reproving  spectator.  The  battle  is  rag^ 
ing  in  the  valley,  and  he  sings  its  progress  and  events  from  the  crest  of 
an  eminence  to  which  the  smoke  and  hurry  of  the  conflict  cannot  as- 
cend. It  is  surely  this  property, — the  only  cast  of  mind  from  which  we 
may  expect  a  modern  epic,  (if  that  form  of  poetry,  indeed,  is  destined 
to  be  ever  revived)  which  adds  such  a  preternatural  tone  to  the  "  Faust," 
while  it  clothes  with  severe  beauty  his  tragedy  of  Iphigenia.  The  same 
peculiarity,  though  operating  through  a  wholly  different  medium,  im- 
parts to  his  domestic  epic,  ^'  Herman  and  Dorothea,"  much  of  its  sin- 
gular and  exquisite  attraction,  its  beautiful  repose,  and  its  simplicity, 
approaching  to  the  sublime. 

The  latter,  which  is  the  longest  of  Gothe's  purely  poetical  works,  i« 
considered,  by  many  in  Germany,  as  the  most  perfect  thing  in  their 
language ;  although  we  are  doubtful  whether,  in  the  present  feverish 
state  of  taste,  it  would  be  much  admired  in  England.  The  whole  inci- 
dent is  confined  to  the  progress  and  completion  of  a  rustic  love-affair, 
in  the  depicting  of  which,  Gothe  has  had  recourse  to  a  pencil  which  few 
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liands  but  his  could  have  used  without  failure.  The  unadorned  fresh- 
ness of  his  scenes,  absolutely  breathing  the  truth  of  nature,  and  replete 
with  the  frank,  manly,  right-heartedness  of  the  German  character  j  the 
exquisite  flow  of  language,  and  the  harmonious  purity  of  colouring 
which  distinguish  this  poem,  more  than  compensate  the  absence  of 
striking  incident  or  strong  passion ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is 
destined  to  outlive  many  of  its  tumultuous  and  be-lauded  rivals.  Our 
next  mention  must  be  of  '^  Torquato  Tasso,"  which,  although  cast 
in  a  dramatic  form,  claims  principally  to  be  viewed  in  its  poetical 
character.  It  is,  indeed,  far  from  being  adapted  to  the  stage,  where 
its  long-drawn  and  pathetic  melody  would  lose  half  of  its  effect. 
The  subject  need  not  be  described ;  it  is  suggested  by  the  title.  If  we 
were  to  select  one  from  amongst  Gothe's  works,  in  support  of  our  ap- 
peal from  the  senseless  cry  against  ''  German  extravagance,"  '^  mysti- 
cism," &c.  by  which  his  memory  has  been  already  insulted,  we  should 
certainly  fix  upon  this ; — a  production,  in  itself,  worthy  to  immortalize 
the  author,  and  written  with  a  purity  of  style,  and  a  profound,  digni- 
fied sweetness,  which  the  subject  of  the  song  would  have  been  proud  to 
imitate  or  to  own.  The  moody,  yet  affectionate  character  of  the  young 
poet,  the  impatience  of  his  fine  nature,  under  the  coarse  advances  of  his 
aristocratical  patron,  the  depth  of  his  love,  the  desolation  and  heart- 
sinking  of  his  despair,  yet  tempered  with  almost  feminine  meekness;— • 
these  are  pourtrayed  with  touching,  and  even  solemn  fidelity,  in  lan- 
guage that  glows  with  beaming  thought,  or  warbles  a  very  swan-song 
of  despair.  It  is  a  noble  poem,  full  of  delicate  and  significant  traits, 
and  imbued  with  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  human  heart. 

Of  the  "  Faust,"  his  other  great  work, — ^his  greatest  work, — ^the 
g^reatest  work,  beyond  all  contest,  that  the  present  age  has  produced, 
we  cannot  here  speak.  To  bestow  due  examination,  or  even  an  ap- 
proach towards  an  analysis  of  this  extraordinary  creation  of  genius, 
would  itself  demand  an  entire  essay.  With  great  reluctance,  therefore, 
we  abandon  the  subject  for  the  present ;  though  we  cannot  do  so  with- 
out' first  uttering  a  strong  cry  against  the  '^  Travestie,"  which  Lord  Leve- 
son  Gower  has  thought  fit  to  term  his  '^  Translation"  of  this  poem.  It 
is  no  more  Gothe's  "  Faust"  than  is  Stemhold's  doggrel  the  poetry  of 
King  David.  It  is  false,  feeble,  and  utterly  worthless.  The  task,  in. 
deed,  was  no  enterprise  for  a  literary  lordling.  There  is,  perhaps,  in 
all  England,  but  one  man,  Coleridge,  who  is  worthy  to  attempt  it. 
Some  parts  of  the  poem,  and  these  containing  rare  beauties,  we  venture 
to  pronounce  untranslateable ;  at  least,  as  to  an  entire  transfusion  of 
thought  and  expression  combined  with  the  lyrical  form  and  harmony  of 
the  original.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  that  Shelley, 
whose  translation  of  the  '^  Walpurgis-Night's  Dream"  is  excellent,  had  not 
endeavoured  to  render  the  whole  poem ;  much  would  have  been  lost, 
and  yet  enough  been  preserved,  to  awaken  the  English  mind  to  its  won- 
ders. It  is  worth  learning  German,  to  enjoy  it  in  its  native  language ; 
and  we  can  promise  to  all  who  make  the  attempt,  that  they  will  confess 
themselves  rewarded  for  the  labour,  by  this  acquisition  alone.  "Hliat 
would  we  not  give  to  recall  the  intense,  absorbing  delight  with  which  we 
devoured  its  pages,  as  scene  after  scene  first  displayed  alternate  visions  of 
beauty  and  wonder  before  us.  The  high,  mournful  reflection,  the 
poignant  satire,  the  inimitable  simplicity  (like  the  speech  of  the  chil- 
dren  in  Paradise),  the  profound  tenderness,  the  harrowing  pathos,  in-, 
terspersed  with  the  wild,  grotesque,  or  terrible,  which  form  an  exqui . 
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site  oorabination^  the  sum  of  this  unequalled  creation^  enchain  all  the 
faculties  of  the  soul ;  and  the  impression  left  on  the  mind  is  felt  to  be 
one  of  those  which,  once  planted,  become  a  part  of  its  being*. 

As  a  lyrical  poet,  Gothe  strikes  by  the  copiousness  and  elegance  of 
his  fancy,  and  that  power  which  imparts  grace  and  interest  to  ^'  trifles 
light  as  air."  This  is,  indeed,  the  prevailing  diaracter  of  his  minor 
poems,  although  in  some  of  these,  his  ballads  especially,  the  strain  as. 
sumes  energy  and  boldness,  and  at  times,  when  the  sulject  is  superna- 
tural, his  language  puts  on  a  stem  concise  coldness,  the  effect  of  whidi 
is  absolutely  thrilling.  The  rudeness  of  these,  as  well  as  the  ample, 
warbling  sweetness  of  the  former,  is  the  product  of  consummate,  thougii 
concealed  skill ;  and  it  is  not,  until  the  attempt  is  made  to  translate 
them,  that  the  observation  becomes  thoroughly  alive  to  the  exquisite  art 
with  which  they  have  been  created.  The  subjects  of  this  branch  of 
Gothe's  writings  are  m3rriad8 ;  some  descriptive,  others  colloquial,  several 
amatory,  satirical,  apophthegmatic  (the  last  is  a  favourite  way  of  conveying 
dry  truths  among  the  Germans),  in  fine,  de  todas  las  cosas  y  otras  muchat 
mas.  In  such  a  collection,  where  everything  that  fell,  by  carelessness 
or  design,  from  the  author,  has  been  preserved,  much  is  of  course  but 
little  worth;  but  let  not  the  reader  of  the  merest  (seeming)  trifle,  decide 
upon  its  merit,  (particularly  if  he  feel  doubtful),  until  a  second  or  a 
third  perusal.  For  there  are  a  thousand  little  unpretending'  lays  and 
distichs  scattered  amongst  his  writings,  which,  on  mature  examination, 
are  fonnd  to  be  pregnant  with  a  deep  or  original  thought,  such  as  others 
would  have  enshrined  in  as  many  pages  as  Gothe  has  employed  words. 
His  mind  was  a  river,  the  very  sands  of  which  are  golden. 
'  We  have  not  yet  spoken  of  his  *'  Elegies,"  which  were  chiefly  composed, 
or  at  least  conceived,  during  his  travels  in  Italy,  and  not  published  nn. 
til  many  years  afterwards,  so  that  they  may  be  supposed  to  rank 
amongst  the  most  complete  of  his  works.  They  are  principally  descrip- 
tive or  erratic,  and  contain  much  lively  and  passionate  poetry,  but  with  us 
they  are  far  from  being  such  favourites  as  many  of  his  other  productions. 
As  specimens  of  the  harmony  with  which  the  classical  metres  can  be 
reproduced  in  the  German  language,  they  are  almost  unequalled.  In 
hexameters  also,  is  his  translation,  or  rather  modernization  of  that  rare 
old  German  or  Batavian  apologue,  '^  Reinecke-der  Fuchs  ;"  than  which 
nothing  has  ever  appeared  more  genial,  racy,  or  replete  with  sly,  hu- 
mourous wisdom ;  to  all  which  the  version  does  more  than  justice,  hav- 
ing added  no  little  to  the  riches  of  the  original. 

A  few  words  must  be  given  to  his  dramatic  works ;  they  are  of  various, 
but  unequal  merit.  *'  Egmont,"  the  hero  of  which  is  the  nobleman  of  that 
name,  who,  together  with  Hoorn  and  others,  were  victims  of  Alva's  fero- 
city, in  the  days  of  the  great  Prince  of  Orange,  is  truly  a  noble  per- 
formance, yet  far  from  a  perfect  one.  The  interest  lingers,  and  the 
close  is  attended  with  certain  visionary  spectacles,  which  we  think  ill- 
placed.  But  it  has  one  rare  and  redeeming  beauty — ^the  character  of 
Cldrchen,  Egmont's  mistress — a  creation  such  as  few  writers,  save  Shak- 
espeare, have  equalled ;  a  lovely  and  timid  girl,  whom  the  depth  of  her 
passionate  devotion  fills  with  a  wondrous  energy  to  speak  and  to  suifer, 
in  the  moments  of  her  lover's  danger ;  and  when  the  despairing  effort  is 
past,  and  in  vain,  she  closes  her  fair  eyes  to  a  world  that  is  become  hate- 
ful to  their  sight,  and  shrinks  trustfully  into  the  grave,  as  to  a  refuge 
and  a  hiding  place. 

"  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,"  an  eariy  work,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
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dariiig  the  transition  from  the  sway  of  the  '^strong  hand"  to  the  do- 
minion of  law  and  order^—- though  here  and  there  trainant,  and  ne^d* 
leesly  prolonged^  breathes  the  strong  spirit  of  the  wild  old  times ;  and 
the  scenes  of  rude  manners  and  stem  conflict  are  relieved  by  touches  of 
pure  and  beautiful  feelings  which  show  like  violets  springing  from  the 
knotty  roots  of  the  oak.  "  Clavigo^"  *'  Iphigenia,"  and  a  host  of  minor 
dramas  we  must  dismiss  with  a  bare  mention ;  the  two  above-named 
alone  claim  much  notice ;  the  Iphigenia,  indeed^  we  would  fain  analyaie> 
in  order  to  display  the  kindred^  though  not  slavish  spirit  with  which 
Gdtiie  has  reproduced  the  classical  form  of  tragedy ;  diflferent^  how  dif- 
ferent^ from  the  frigid  caricature  of  French  claseicisme  !  Nor  can  we 
vior^  particularly  allude  to  the  rhythmical  pageant^  allegories,  operettas, 
prologues,  &c.,  composed  for  the  theatre  of  Weimar^  during  Gdthe'» 
reign  as  director.  Thus  far,  though  briefly,  of  his  poetical  works ; — of 
his  prose  writings  we  have  forborne,  and  must  forbear  to  speak ;  and 
yet  what  indications  have  we  not  already  given  of  the  mental  activity 
and  versatile  powers  of  this  extraordinary  man  ! 

There  are  few  literary  lives  which  aflbrd  materiak  for  such  pleasant 
reflection,  as  Gothe's ;  few  have  there  been  who  have  been  favoured  to 
attain  so  much  of  their  ambition, — almost  none  whose  ambition  was 
equally  hi^  and  extended.  The  history  of  authors  is,  in  general,  little 
more  than  a  dark  chronicle  of  genius  misapplied  or  unrewarded;  of 
eifort  choked  by  disappointment  ;  of  talent  defrauded  of  its  harvest^ 
until  the  hand  that  should  have  reaped,  is  grown  cold !  Not  such  was 
the  happier  fortune  of  Gothe.  He  lived  to  witness  the  recompense  of 
his  labours,  in  the  love  of  his  countrymen,  in  the  tribute  of  rank,  the 
deference  of  his  literary  compeers,  and  a  reputation  truly  European. 
Not  without  the  endurance  of  toil  and  opposition,  and  obloquy,  was  this 
high  station  won;  yet  the  surrender  of  the  reward  did  not  abate  his 
energies.  To  the  last  moment  of  his  existence,  his  mind  was  ever  pre- 
sent to  influence  and  elevate  the  literature  of  his  country ;  and  the  seed 
that  his  hand  has  scattered,  will,  we  are  fully  assured,  produce  a  fair 
and  abundant  harvest.  The  husbandman  who  sowed,  is  now  no  more : 
having  prepared  the  field,  and  overshadowed  it  with  broad  and  stately 
trees  of  his  planting,  he  has  gracefully  retired  from  the  task,  and  be- 
queathed the  great  work  to  be  perfected  by  his  successors. — ^But  where 
are  they? 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  ducal  coffin  in  the  Chapel  at  Weimar,  lies 
Schiller ;  the  left  is  now  occupied  by  his  former  friend,  and  long-time 
survivor : — a  monument  more  noble  than  potentate  ever  before  raised  to 
his  ashes,  surrounds  the  departed  sovereign  and  patron  of  thes6  German 
worthies ; — ^for  the  sanctity  of  genius  is  there,  and  will  haUow  that  burial 
group  for  evermore ! 

Some  words  we  must  add  in  conclusion,  respecting  the  treatment  of 
which,  even  in  the  present  day,  German  literature  may  justly  accuse 
the  English  as  a  nation.  The  number  of  those  who  are  qualified  to  sit 
as  its  judges  is  still  limited,  though  daily  increasing ;  but  it  is  of  the 
strictures  passed  by  parties  owing  all  their  knowledge  of  this  rich  and 
various  literature  to  the  few  meagre  and  ill-chosen  English  versions 
which  we  possess,  or  ignorant  even  of  these,  that  we  loudly  complain. 
These  individuals,  who  have  never  taken  the  pains  to  learn  before  they 
condemn,  who  judge  by  hearsay,  and  accuse  on  the  faith  of  others,  are 
they  who  talk  so  glibly  of  "  German  obscurity,"  "  false  taste,"  ^'  hum. 
bug,"  and  a  variety  of  other  slang  epithets,  wherewith  they  offend  good 
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taste  and  good  feeling  whenever  the  name  of  a  German  author  is  i 
tioned.  It  is  really  time  that  this  folly  should  have  an  end,  diagraceful 
as  it  is  to  the  utterers,  and  opposed  to  the  candid  and  Catholic  spirit 
which  all  true  men  of  letters  should  cultivate  and  inculcate.  But  if  tiiese 
heedless  scrihes  are  incorrigible,  and  wiU  persist  in  slandering  what 
they  have  never  even  attempted  to  comprehend,  their  readers  should 
be  strongly  warned  to  rate  such  censure  at  its  true  value ;  to  gpo  them, 
selves  and  judge,  and  not  to  suffer  the  dicta  of  a  hasty  or  jealous  critic 
to  fright  them  back.  Of  all  whom  we  have  ever  known,  who  could  read 
the  German  language,  we  have  not  found  one  to  whom  its  literature 
was  not  precious.  Need  more  be  said  in  favour  of  an  excellence,  than 
that  it  converts  all  who  approach,  and  that  its  maligners  are  those  alone 
who  behold  it  at  a  distance,  or  through  the  vapours  of  a  distorting  pre^ 
judice  ?  The  time  is  past,  when  a  little  superficial  sarcasm  could  put 
the  claims  of  a  strong  and  beautiful  literature  to  rest.  We  niay  shut 
our  eyes,  but  we  cannot  obscure  the  vision  of  our  neighbours : — Uiey 
are  rejoicing  in  its  light,  and  learning  from  its  wisdom,  and  loving  its 
prophets  and  its  bards.  Shall  we  expose  to  their  mirth  the  laughable 
spectacle  of  an  ignorance  refusing  to  learn  and  yet  claiming  to  dictate ; 
of  censures  repeated  by  rote,  and  received  with  stolid  acquiescence? 
We  hope  not ;  at  least  the  utterance  of  our  voice  shall  not  be  wanting 
against  tendencies  so  silly  and  pitiable  ;  and  in  so  doing,  we  feel  assured 
of  the  approval  and  encouragement  of  most  of  the  bright  names  that 
dignify  English  literature,  and  of  no  small  number  of  our  readers. 


TO  A  TAMED  DEER. 


Why  art  thou  here  ?  the  breeze  yet  thrills 
All  sweetly  on  thy  Highland  hills. 
Still  radiant  is  the  mimic  wave 

That  ripples  o'er  the  silver  pool, 
^Vliere  thou  wert  often  wont  to  lave 

Thy  form  so  bright  and  beautiful. 
The  trees  yet  rear  their  branches  high. 
That  shaded  thee  from  summer's  sky ; 
The  little  dancing  murmuring  rill 
Is  murmuring  and  dancing  still. 
With  fairest  wild  flowers  by  its  brink. 
That  seemed  to  woo  thee  there  to  drink  ; 
The  plains  with  daisies  o'er  them  set. 
How  green  and  fragrant  are  they  yet ! 
The  earth  is  fair — the  water  clear. 
Then  why,  thou  Bright  One,  art  thou  here  ? 

Is  it  no  pleasure,  then,  to  be, 

Like  the  wild  breezes,  fast  and  free  ; 

Like  them,  all  uncontrolled,  to  roam. 

On  every  hill  to  find  a  home. 

One  moment  on  the  mountain  rise. 

And  dip  thine  antlers  in  the  skies, 

The  next,  more  swift  than  thought,  to  sweep 

Down  to  the  valley,  lone  and  deep. 

And  on  its  greenest  spot  to  rest 

With  sunshine  on  thy  glowing  breast ! 
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Awfty  l-~«nd  lo  !  thy  form  hath  paased 
As  a  bright  cloud  before  the  blast ; 
And  now  from  some  stupendous  height 
Thy  joyous  eyes  are  beaming  bright  , 

O'er  sunny  mount  and  flowery  plain. 
Like  monarch  in  his  own  domain. 
Now  leaping  fearful  crag^  among. 
Where  shade  might  scarcely  glide  along. 
Now  plunging  in  the  sweeping  tide. 
Now  spurning  earth  with  step  of  pride. 
All  glorious  in  thy  past  career ; 
Then  why,  thou  Bright  One,  art  thou  here  ? 

Why  art  thou  here  ?  those  bonds  reply 
Scarce  better  than  thy  rayless  eye. 
Whose  look  of  broken  heart  can  tell 
The  miseries  of  thy  prison  cell. 
Is  it  for  heart  so  free  as  thine 
Within  these  narrow  walls  to  pine  ? 
Is  it  for  thee,  whose  home  hath  been 

Where'er  a  mountain  stood. 
Or  nature  spread  a  spot  of  green. 

Within  such  bounds  to  brood  ? 
No,  no  !  thou  Bright  One,  to  be  free 
Was  meant  for  none — ^if  not  for  thee  ! 


IRISH  EDUCATION. 


Thbbb  is  no  method  by  which  an  idle  and  misdirected  opposition 
to  a  useful  measure  can  be  so  effectually  put  down  as  by  a  plain  descrip^. 
tion  of  the  measure  itself.  If  the  opposition  to  the  ministerial  plan  of 
Irish  Education  had  been  confined  to  Orangemen,  whether  they  declaimed 
in  Dublin,  or  exhibited  their  imported  vagaries  in  Exeter-haU,  it  would 
have  been  unworthy  of  public  notice.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and 
reason  to  argue  with  those  who  will  not  see  the  right,  nor  do  they 
require  any  statement  of  a  case  of  wliich  they  are  already  fully  aware. 
Their  misrepresentations  are  not  misconceptions,  and,  however  anxious 
to  deceive  others,  they  are  not  themselves  in  the  slightest  degree 
deceived.  But  when  the  opposition  to  the  plan  has  extended  to  Scot, 
land ;  where,  notably  as  it  has  been  defeated  in  one  instance,  by  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  of  Glasgow,  there  is  a  possibility,  or  rather,  from 
what  we  have  observed  in  our  own  good  town,  a  probability,  that  it  may 
spread  among  a  pious  and  well-meaning  population,  it  is  highly  expedient 
to  let  that  population  know  the  precise  nature  and  tendency  of  the  plan 
they  are  opposing.  If,  when  instructed  on  these  points,  men  won't  see, 
or  can't  see  the  truth,  and  will  still  persist  in  getting  up  meetings  and 
petitions  against  a  measure,  which  reason  and  policy,  and,  not  less  than 
either,  religion,  recommend ;  on  their  wrong  heads  and  foolish  hearts 
be  the  blame !    Noatram  liberavimus  animam. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  upon  the  history  of  the  Kildare-Street 
Society's  labours ;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Society's  plans  or 
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their  value,  but  in  so  far  as  a  description  of  them  is  necessary  to  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  scheme  by  which  that  society  is  about  to 
be  superseded.  We  would  merely  premise,  that  those  who  look  upon 
the  differences  that  exist  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Irish 
people — ^the  Protestant  and  Catholic — as  differences  arising  out  of  reli* 
gious  considerations  merely,  take  a  narrow  and  imperfect  view  of  the 
question.  It  may  appear  strange  to  our  countrymen,  among  whom  rdigioos 
controversy,  though  occasionally  urged  with  great  keenness,  yet  ofien 
no  interruption  to  friendly  intercourse,  to  find  Catholics  and  Protestants 
stickling  with  so  much  pertinacity  for  their  peculiar  opinions,  not  on  the 
subject  of  education  only  but  on  every  subject,  where  ingenuity  can  pouit 
out  an  occasion  of  dispute.  The  key  to  this  general  spirit  of  contention 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  differing  creeds  of  the  parties,  neither  b  it 
referable  to  the  influence  of  their  priesthood,  or  their  leaders,  whether 
Orange  or  Green.  It  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  Protestantism 
in  Ireland  is  but  another  name  for  the  party  in  power,  and  Romanism 
but  another  name  for  the  party  out  of  power.  The  struggle  is  one  of 
domination  between  those  who  have  long,  almost  as  of  right,  exercised 
it,  and  those  who  are  no  longer  disposed  to  submit  to  its  exercise.  The 
determination  on  the  one  side  to  retain  command,  and  the  determination 
on  the  other  io  deny  obedience,  give  magnitude  and  interest  to  the  most 
minute  and  trifling  circumstance,  and  make  both  sides  contend  for  the 
smallest  advantage  equally  with  the  greatest,  lest  the  voluntary  abandon- 
ment of  the  smallest  should  bring  the  greatest  into  hazard.  The  real 
objection  of  the  Catholics  to  the  Kildare-Street  Schools  is,  not  that, 
by  their  attendance  there,  the  religion  of  Catholic  children  would  be  put 
in  danger,  but  that,  by  their  recognition  of  a  plan  conducted  by  Pro. 
testants,  the  dominant  party  in  Ireland  would  be  more  or  less  recognised. 
The  real  objection  of  the  Protestants  to  the  ministerial  schools  is  not 
t^jiat,  by  their  attendance  there,  the  religion  of  Protestant  children  would 
be  exposed  to  danger,  but  that,  by  their  recognition  of  the  plan,  the 
right  of  the  Catholics  to  a  share  in  the  management  of  Ireland  would  be 
more  or  less  recognised. 

Now  for  the  Kildare-Street  plan  of  education.  One  condition  on 
which  any  grant  of  money  by  that  society  is  made,  b  Xhis,  that  the 
Bibles  meaning  of  course  the  ordinary  version,  without  note  or  comment, 
shall  be  taught  in  the  school  to  which  the  grant  is  made.  In  the  first 
place  this  plan  is  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  more  zealous  portion 
of  the  Protestants.  The  exclusion  of  note  and  conmient  from  the  Kil- 
dareJStreet  Schools  has  led  to  the  separation  of  numerous  Protestant 
schools  from  the  society.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  note  this  fact,  because 
the  imputation  of  bigotry  has  hitherto  been  made  against  the  Catholics 
solely.  Take  the  following  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Hans  Hamilton,  one 
of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Irish  tithe  committee,  now  sitting. 

Q.  When  did  the  falling  off  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children  from 
ypur  schools  commence  ? 

A.  Some  years  since,  when  the  priests  began  to  be  afraid  of  their 
reading  the  Scriptures.    I  suppose  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

Q.  Were  your  schools  connected  with  the  Kildare-Street  Society  ? 

A.  No,  not  latterly. 

Q.  Were  they  connected  with  any  society  ? 

A.  No,  they  are  under  my  own  direction ;  they  were  brought  under  the 
Kildaretoeet  Society  for  a  time ;  but  we  had  at  that  time  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic sfthooboaster^  and  it  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  interference  on  the 
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pari  of  the  priest.  We  could  only  hear  the  children  read  the  8crlpturefl| 
and  we  could  not  explain  them  under  the  regulation  6f  the  Kildare-Street 
Societj. 

Q.  Then  H  was  suhnequeift  t6  your  connexion  cea^ng  with  the  Kil- 
dare-Street  Society^  that  the  wi^drawal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ch^dren 
took  place? 

A.  Yea. 

Bfr.  Aamilton'a  it  not  a  soHtanr  case ;  hut  we  notice  his  testimony  in 
particular,  hecause  it  clearly  expiains  the  real  nature  of  the  Struggle  to 
which  we  have  already  adverted.  He  desdribes,  it  will  he  seen,  the  op- 
porition  of  the  priests  as  commencing  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
Wow  it  is  a  matter  of  historical  feet,  fully  proved  hy  the  evideuce  he- 
fore  the  Irish  Education  Committee,  that  the  real  and  substantial  op. 
position  to  the  Kildare-Street  Schools,  dates  no  farther  back  than  1825, 
Thoagb  the  priests,  therefore,  had  objected  to  them  on  religious  grounds 
for  fifteen  years  belbre,  it  was  not  until  the  people  came  to  consider 
them  in  a  political  light,  it  was  not  until  the  agitation  which  iwued  in 
the  return  of  Mr.  Stewart  for  Waterford,  and  Mr.  CConnell  for  dare ; 
and  ultimately,  and  hf  necessary  consequence,  in  the  passing  of  the^ 
Emanctpatioii  Bill,  that  it  came  to  be  considered  as  a  subject,  in  the 
decision. of  which,  the  itntagonist  principles  of  the  two  great  parties 
were  at  stake. 

Let  us  consider  the  religibus  argument  urged  by  the  Catholics  against^ 
the  Kildare-Street  system.  In  the  firsrt  place,  ^ey  object  to  the  ver. 
sion  of  the  Bible  pr^osed  to  be  read  either  by  CatiioUc  priests  or  Ca- 
tholic laymen.  I^to  schools  conducted  on  the  principle  of  admitting 
only  such  portions  of  seripture  Catholics  were  prepared  to  enter  not 
with  content  merely  but  with  joy.  Such  scho<^  they  now  have.  Now, 
what  is  there  in  all  this  tO  offend  the  most  strictly  religious  in  a  Pro. 
testant  community  ?  In  boarding  schools  where  the  master  is  in  loetf 
parentis,  we  allow  that  any  thing  like  a  compromise  between  the  Aod: 
trines  of  the  two  oppoising  religions  would  har^  fiidl  to  diminish,  if  noC^ 
to  eradicate,  in  the  children,  a  due  respect  for  either.  But  in  a  mer« 
day-school,  where  the  sole,  or  at  least  the  principal  object  is  to  instruct 
the  poor  of  the  community  in  the  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  arMu 
metic,  what  possible  chance  is  there  that  the  religious  sentiments  of  a 
diOd  win  be  in  the  slightest  degree  chMiged  or  modified  were  he  never 
to  see  the  Bible  at  an?  The  teaching  of  systems  of  religion  is  given  up; 
be  it  observed,  even  by  the  Protestant  party,  as  whoUy  out  of  the  ques« 
tion ;  printed  note  or  comment  is  not  more  strictly  prohibited  than 
is  every  thing  approaching  to  oral  note  or  comment*  Are  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Protestantism  so  #ew  or  so  easily  understood,  that  they  may 
be  coUected  fromf  Scripture  by  the  umdded  investigations  of  a  boy  or 
giri  from  six  to  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  who  is  scarcely  acquainted 
with  the  mere  sounds  in  which  ihey  are  communicated  ?  If  the  instme- 
tions  of  the  parent  and  of  the  derg3rman  be  at  present  required  te 
direct  the  chOd  in  the  rij<ht  path ;  and  if  these  continue  to  be  supplied, 
what  reason  is  there  for  concluding  that,  he  win  take  the  wrong  one 
because  he  reads  in  sdiool  not  the  whole  Bible,  which  he  cannot  uhdei^^ 
stand,  but  a  few  of  those  parts  only  respecting  whose  interpretatioii 
there  is  no  depute  among  any  of  the  various  denominations  of  Chris, 
tians  ?  It  is  said  that  the  (jroverument  plan  takes  from  the  Protestant 
that  Bible  which  every  Christian  has  a  ri^t  to  possess  in  its  integrity. 
It  b  a  natural  inference  from  the  fact,  that  the  truths  of  ChristlaaUy 
VOL.  I.  ^       r^  T 
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having  been  recorded^  that  mankind  are  bound  to  peinifie  them  ;  and  as- 
in  no  part  of  Scripture  is  there  any  limitation  to  this  perusal^  it  seems 
equally  to  follow  that  all  mankind  ought  to  be  enjoined  that  duty.  But 
can  any  misrepresentation  be  more  monstrous  of  a  plain  matter.-of-fact7 
than  to  say,  that  the  Bible  is  denied  to  any  Protestant  man,  woman,  or 
child,  or  the  slightest  restriction  imposed  on  the  reading  or  interpreta- 
tion of  it,  by  an  arrangement  which  merely  provides,  that  daring  a  few 
hours  of  the  day,  and  in  a  certain  place,  and  for  certain  definite  pur- 
poses, extracts  instead  of  the  whole  Bible  shall  be  employed  ?  Would 
any  man  in  his  senses  say  that  Milton  and  Addison  are  denied  to  the 
reading  community  because  it  has  been  found  most  conducive  to  the 
pupil's  progress  that  extracts  only  from  the  poetry  of  the  one  and  from 
the  prose  of  the  other  should  be  used  in  our  schools ;  most  conducive 
not  merely  to  his  progress  in  the  art  of  reading,  but  to  his  accurate  per- 
ception  of  the  beauties  of  style,  and  the  pure  morality  that  those  mas- 
ters  exhibit  ?  We  have  employed  the  terms  Protestant  and  Protestantism, 
and  there  is  no  danger  that  we  should  be  mistaken  by  Irishmen  when 
we  make  use  of  these  terms;  but  to  Scotchmen  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
that  Protestant  in  Ireland  means  Episcopalian.  The  sympathy  of  Church 
of  England  men  may  have  carried  them  farther  than  strict  justice  autho- 
rised  in  respect  to  the  dispute  between  Irish  churchmen  and  Irish  Catho- 
lies,  but  they  have  their  excuse ;  they  are  not  merely  of  the  same  faith,  but 
of  the  same  household  of  faith.  But  what  excuse  have  the  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland  for  thrusting  themselves  forward  in  a  contest  between  Episcopacy 
and  Catholicity  ?  We  had  thought  that  most  men  who  were  read  in 
the  history  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  were  ready  to  admit  that  if  its  in- 
fancy was  somewhat  endangered  by  the  persecutions  of  the  Catholics, 
much  more  was  its  manhood  trampled  upon  by  the  persecutions  of  the 
Episcopalians ;  that  if  the  ancient  religion  whipped  us  with  rods,  the 
modern  whipped  us  with  scorpions  ;  that  the  little  finger  of  Sharpe  was 
thicker  than  the  loins  of  Beatoun.  Little  love  is,  indeed,  due  from 
Scotland  to  the  one  party  more  than  to  the  other ;  or  rather,  if  there  be 
a  straw  to  draw  between  them.  Episcopacy  has  even  less  claim  to  our 
regard  than  Romanism.  Whence  then  that  new-born  affection  to  the 
former  that  infiames  the  learned  Doctors  of  our  native  land  ?  The  re- 
verend  successors  of  the  great  apostle  of  Presbyterianism,  who,  in  his 
zeal  for  simplicity  of  worship,  turned  away  with  not  more  disguised  de- 
testation from  the  shreds,  than  he  did  from  the  entire  garment  of  the 
scarlet  woman,  whose  sworn  enemy  he  was.  Our  established  clergjrmeB 
have  been  represented  as,  for  the  most  part,  indisposed  towards  political 
reform,  and  as  only  restrained  from  expressing  their  hostility  to  it  from 
the  sentiments  so  universally  felt  and  expressed  by  their  parishioners. 
We  confess  that  this  statement,  which  appeared  to  us,  when  we  first 
heard  it,  to  be  an  unfounded  calumny,  has  received  strong  confirmation 
from  their  conduct  respecting  the  Irish  schools.  For,  disguise  it  how  they 
will  to  themselves  or  to  others,  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  the 
ministerial  plan  has  been  actively  opposed  in  Parliament,  and  out  of 
Parliament,  by  one  party  only;  the  party  which,  in  Ireland,  is  yet  more 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  late  Bill  of  Lord  John  Russell,  than  to  the 
circular  of  Mr.  Stanley.  This  consideration,  were  there  no  other, 
might  well  give  pain  to  any  honest,  well-meaning  man.  But  this  is  only 
one  reason  of  many.  The  children  at  the  Irish  government  schools  will 
be  taught  to  read ;  in  the  course  of  their  reading  they  will  have  put 
into  their  hands  a  series  of  extracts  from  Scripture,  sufiiciently  copiotts 
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ia  ncqiAiiirtt  tbem  with  the  style  and  sentiments  of  the  sacred  volame ; 
with  all,  in  a  word^  that  schopl-boys  ever  can  learn  in  Ireland,  or  any 
where  eUe,  They  will  have  their  parents  to  instruct  them  in  the 
ct^hisms  of  their  respective  churches ;  and  where  the  capacity  of  their 
parents  falls  short,  the  clergyman  of  that  community  to  which  their 
parents  helong.  What  more  is  done  in  Scotland  ?  What  more  can  he 
done  any  where  ?     What  more  is  required  f    . 

That  version,  we  need  not  observe,  was  made  by  Protestant  clergy- 
men, which,  perhaps,  with  an  honest  Catholic,  would  be  sufficient  cause 
ef  ofajeoCion  ;  but  there  is  a  much  better  one.  It  is  not  a  version  from 
that  text  which  the  Catholic  Church  recognises  as  authentic.  The 
question  of  which  side  is  right,  in  such  cases,  is  of  small  importance. 
The  real  question  for  a  plain  man  to  answer,  is,  how  can  he  blame  his 
brother  for  rejecting  a  book  which  he  conscientiously  considers  to  be 
erroneous  ?  Here  is  hitch  the  first.  The  next  objection  is  still  more 
important.  The  Catholics  object  not  merely  to  our  version,  but  to  any 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  which,  in  the  disputed  passages,  is  unaccom- 
panied  by  the  notes  and  comments  of  the  Church.  Now,  before  we  con- 
demn this  as  illiberal,  before  we  speak  over-confidently  of  the  contrast 
whidi  it  presents  to  our  own  practice,  let  us  just  for  one  moment  con- 
sider what  that  practice  is.  It  is  quite  true,  that  the  Bible,  as  read  in 
our  schools,  is  unaccompanied  by  note  or  comment ;  but  it  is  forgotten 
that  the  Bible  is  accompanied  by  a  small,  but  exceedingly  compre- 
hensive comment,  in  which  all  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism  are 
set  forth.  We  give  the  Bible  without  note ;  and  well  we  may,  wlien 
ve  give  the  Shorter  Catechism  along  with  it.  The  Catholics^  therefore, 
demand  nothing  that  is  not  strictly  conformable  to  the  practice  of 
the  Protestants.  This  is  hitch  the  second.  As  we  have  already  ob- 
served,  this  is  not  a  purely  religious  dispute.  .  There  are  enow  of 
rdigious  considerations  mixed  up  with  it ;  but  that^  so  long  as  there 
were  no  others,  the  question  was  one  of,  comparatively  speaking,  minor 
importance  is  evident  from  the  fact,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted, 
namely^  that,  until  the  year  1S26,  there  was  no  serious  falling  off  in  the 
attendance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children,  at  the  Kildare-Street  Schools. 
When,  however,  we  find,  as  we  now  do,  not  only  religious  but  political 
causes  interfering  with  the  Kildare-Street  system  of  education,  we  can  no 
longer  determine  its  value  on  religious  principles  solely.  There  is  then 
another  element,  the  element  of  political  expediency,  let  in,  and  the  ques- 
tion must  be  tried  in  reference  to  that  expediency.  Let  us  consider  the 
Ministerial  scheme  in  this  point  of  view.  It  will  be  allowed  by  the  stur- 
diest stickler  for  Protestantism,  that  the  object  of  a  national  education 
oo^t  to  be  the  education  of  the  nation,  or,  at  least,  of  a  majority  of  the 
nation.  There  will  always  be  a  few  that  go  wandering  about  the  high- 
ways and  bye-ways  of  human  society,  whom  no  compulsion  of  reason  will 
induce  to  join  their  fellows.  But  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  a  scheme 
must  be  strangely  constructed,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  planners  must  be 
&irly  open  to  question,  which,  on  set  purpose,  excludes  the  majority  of 
the  community  from  what  ought  to  be,  and  pretends  to  be,  a  common 
benefit.  That  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  the  majority  no  one  in  his 
■eases  presumes  to  deny.  We  may  estimate  them,  according  to  their 
opponents,  at  three-fourths,  or,  according  to  their  friends,  at  seven- 
ei^ths,  of  the  population ;  by  neither  party  is  their  predominance  in 
number  disputed.  What,  then,  must  be  the  wisdom  of  a  plan  of  national 
education  for  Ireland,  from  which  the  Catholics  are  excluded  ?     It  may 
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be  an  exceedingly  desirable  thing  that  they  ihenld  become  '. 
that  they  shonld  cease  to  be  the  majority ;  we  don't  at  all  question  that 
But  it  is  also  exceedingly  desirable,  that,  whether  they  are  converted 
or  remain  in  error,  they  should  be  so  instructed  as  dearly  to  under, 
stand  those  duties  that  are  required  of  all  subjects,  to  what  form  of  re- 
ligion  soever  they  may  adhere*  There  are  thrse  ways  in  whidi  tkb 
might  have  been  attempted.  In  the  first  place.  Government,  taking  into 
consideration,  that  three  are  better  than  one,  might  have  said  to  the 
Catholics. — '*  Use  the  Douay  Bible,  and  what  notes  you  Uiink  fit.  It  it 
true  you  will  exclude  from  your  schools  the  Protestants  as  effectually  ss 
they  now  exclude  you  from  theirs ;  but  the  greatest  possiUe  good  of  ths 
greatest  possible  number  is  the  only  intelligible  aim  of  an  upright  and 
enlightened  legislature ;  and,  if  we  continue  to  support  t^e  Protestant 
schools,  we  have  the  least  possible  number,  instead  of  the  greatest.  Wc 
would  please  you  both  if  we  could ;  but,  since  that  camlot  be,  it  is  right 
that  we  i^ease  those  whom  it  is  most  our  duty  to  please."  To  whatever 
clamour  such  a  resolution  on  the  part  of  Qovemment  might  have  sub- 
jected  them,  we  lure  not  aware  of  one  solid  objection  to  such  an  appro- 
priation of  the  public  revenue.  A  free  state  has  no  other  rule,  and  csa 
have  no  other  rule,  than  the  will  of  the  majority,  nor  any  other  6k§eti 
than  their  advantage.  On  no  prindple,  save  that  the  majority  must 
command  and  the  minority  obey,  can  a  free  state  be  maintained.  The 
contrary  is  of  the  very  essence  of  tjrranny,  by  which  we  mean  notMng 
else  but  the  subjection  of  the  many  to  the  few. 

In  the  sec(md  place.  Government  might  have  cut  the  knot  wluch  they 
could  not  untie.  They  might  have  said  to  the  Kildare^treet  people,— 
*'  Your  plans  are  narrow  and  exdusive ;  you  are  but  a  hand^  of  the 
community ;  it  is  unjust  to  levy  taxes  on  the  whole  of  the  public  Ibar 
your  peculiar  benefit.  We  will  withdraw  the  grant  from  you."  They 
might  have  said  to  the  Catholics, — "  You  have  not  hitherto  been  par. 
tidpator  in  the  bounty  of  the  State ;  you  will  not  be  placed  in  future  m 
a  worse  situation  than  you  have  hitherto  occupied ;  and,  to  enslile  yon 
to  bear  it  with  more  patience,  the  Protestants  will  be  no  better  off  tiom 
you  are."  That  this  method  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  the 
Orangemen  than  that  which  has  been  adopted,  we  know  from  tb^  tenor 
of  their  speeches.  But  surely  we  need  not  say  that  to  Scotchmien,  who 
have  long  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  national  education,  no  conduct  could 
have  appeared  more  absurd,  as  well  as  unjust,  than — because  bf  the  reli- 
gious bigotry,  or  political  differences  of  two  parties — ^to  take  from  both 
the  only  instrument  that  promised,  in  time,  to  liberalize  and  reconcfle 
them  to  one  another.  There  remained  for  adf^tion  a  third  plan,  whh^, 
neither  exclusively  Catholic,  nor  exdusively  Protestant,  was  calculated 
to  embrace  the  whole  of  those,  whether  of  the  one  faith  or  of  the  other, 
whose  narrow  minds  did  not  receive  much  more  gratification  by  shutting 
out  a  rival  than  by  admitting  himself.  There  was  not  between  the  two 
parties,  sddom  as  they  agree  upon  anything,  the  slightest  difi^puie  tOudF- 
ing  the  mode  of  instruction — the  subjects  on  which  instruction  was  to  be 
given,  the  disdpline  of  the  schodb — in  no  one  point  was  there  tiie  small- 
est difference,  but  one,  the  admission  of  which,  by  the  Catholics,  implied 
.  a  submission  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  Protestants.  The  presence  of  the 
Protestant  Bible  in  the  schools,  was  incompatible  with  the  presence 
there  of  the  Catholic  children ;  but  the  presence  of  any  portion  of  the 
Bible  which  the  unassisted  understandings  of'  children  were  capable  of 
comprehending,  was  not  objected  to. 
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ON  THE  POWER  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE. 

Amid  tlie  many  changes  which  the  political  aspect  of  Europe  has  under- 
gone daring  the  last  century^  nothing  strikes  the  historical  student  with 
mieh  astonishment  as  the  present  position  and  supremacy  of  Russia. 
Of  all  the  great  European  family^  she  was  the  last  on  whom  the  light  of 
knowledge  fell :  her  people  thinly  scattered  over  vast  forests  and  track. 
lees  wastes^  were  sunk  in  the  grossest  harbarism.  Ignorant  of  the 
advantages  of  social  union^  ^e  was  necessarily  powerless^  and  became 
the  ready  prey  of  every  invader.  For  many  centuries  her  territory  was 
merely  a  hunting  field  for  the  Khans  of  the  Crimea^  and  the  Swedish  and 
Polish  kings.  In  all  the  struggles^  moral  or  military^  that  have  con- 
vulsed Europe^  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of  Peter  the  Oreat^ 
Russia  had  no  share  ;  the  statesman^  in  forming  his  subtle  c<HnbinationSj 
whether  of  the  Sdiool  of  Machiavel  or  Oxenstiern^  deemed  her  no  more 
than  a  cipher^ — her  friendship  or  hostility  being  valued  as  lightly  as 
that  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  Tartars.  But  Peter  the  Greats  like 
Epaminondas^  had  the  glory  of  lifting  up  his  country  from  contempt ; 
thengh^  with  a  hapiner  fortune  than  Thebes^  it  fell  not  by  his  death.  So 
beneficial  have  been  the  changes  he  made  in  the  internal  administration  of 
the  empire,  and  so  perennial  the  seeds  of  improvement  he  planted^  that, 
despite  the  imbecility  of  some  of  his  successors,  and  the  questionable 
policy  of  others,  Russia  has  advanced  to  a  pitch  of  power  and  aggrandise- 
ment unparalleled,  in  rapidity  and  importance,  in  the  history  of  modem 
states.  From  a  petty  barbarian  ^  has  become  the  acknowledged  head 
of  de^)ot  power.  Not  a  Cabinet  in  Europe  is  without  her  political 
agents,  and  throughout  the  great  majority  not  a  freebom  thought  can 
burst  into  expression  without  withering  beneath  her  scowl.  The  nations 
feel  that,  on  her  fiat,  their  destinies  are  suspended,  and  blush  that  the 
sons  of  ike  eivilised  should  be  the  victims  of  savage  caprice. 

In  the  present  troubled  aspect  of  the  world,  when  moral  power  is 
asserting  its  supremacy  over  brute  force,  and  when  the  war  of  opinion, 
which  sprang  from  the  Polish  Revolution  of  1772,  and  still  ravages 
Europe,  is  drawing  to  a  crisis,*--that  awfal  crisis  that  sh^  speedily 
determine  whether  man  is  for  ever  to  be  the  sport  of  tyrants  and  trampled 
in  the  dust ;  or,  the  thrones  of  kings  and  the  colossal  fabric  of  feudality 
are  to  be  crushed  beneath  the  chariot  wheels  of  triumphant  millions,*^ 
a  survey  of  the  power  and  prospects  of  Russia  is  alike  attractive  to  the 
politician  and  the  philanthropist. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Russia  has  engaged  mudi  of  the  atten. 
tien  of  public  men,  and  no  subject  has  called  forth  a  greater  £versity 
of  i^rinion  than  the  estimate  of  her  power.  Surrounded  by  overwhelming 
armies,  possessed  of  every  materiel  of  war  bat  money,  directing  her 
whole  energies  towards  the  increase  of  her  might,  and  lowering  upon 
Sorope  from  her  throne  of  eternal  snow,  she  has  dashed  the  eyes  of 
the  timid^  and  withdrawn  their  observation  from  her  points  of  imbecility. 
Others,  however,  of  steadier  gaze,  have  eaalyaed  h^  eonstituent 
elements ;  have  discovered  that  weakness  is  pereeptible  in  the  midst  of 
a|iparent  strength ;  that  her  strength  is  centred  in  her  barbarism ;  and 
that  the  waves  of  knowledge  have  dashed  across  the  Niemen  and  the 
Dnieper,  and  are  slowly  but  resistlesdy  approaching  the  very  base  of 
the  Ural  chain. 
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In  following  out  this  inquiry^  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  sepa- 
rate  sources  of  Russia's  power^  and  then  to  consider  the  internal  or  other 
disadvantages  which  diminish  or  partially  neutralize  their  efficiency. 

I.  One  great  element  of  strength  is  her  population.  Russia  Proper, 
with  her  broad  belt  of  conquered  provinces^  contains  upwards  of  50^000^00 
inhabitants.  They  are  constantly  on  the  increase^  to  which  many  causes 
conduce.  The  anxiety  displayed  by  the  Government  ever  since  the 
reign  of  Catherine  II.  to  create  an  efficient  marine,  has  tripled  the 
population  of  Peteirsburg,  Rigd,  and  Revel,  in  the  Baltic,  and  Cherson 
and  Odessa  in  the  Euxine.  The  encouragement  given  to  agriculture  by 
Alexander,  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Moscow  and  the  departments  of 
the  south,  has  bettered  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  ;  and  the  magni- 
tude  of  the  demand  for  military  supplies  has  given  such  a  stimulus  to 
the  arm-factories  of  Tula,  and  the  other  establishments  for  furnishing 
the  materiel  of  the  army,  as  powerfully  to  have  promoted  native  industry. 
And  now  when  the  Gate  of  the  Dardanelles  has  been  thrown  open- by 
Turkey,  and  the  Black  Sea,  from  a  mere  inland  lake,  has  become  the 
right  arm  of  tlie  Mediterranean,  the  attention  of  Russia  will  be  more 
steadily  directed  to  commercial  enterprise,  and  the  same  solicitude  and 
capital  that  were  bestowed  upon  Odessa  by  Catherine  and  Potemkin 
will  be  expended  on  every  port  from  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  to 
Trebizond.  As  the  tide  of  population  is  rolling  southward,  as  the 
departments  of  the  south  are  by  far  the  most  fertile,  and  as  all  the  great 
rivera  of  Russia  disembogue  themselves  into  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas, 
these  circumstances,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  increased  importance 
of  the  Black  Sea,  render  it  highly  probable  that  Cherson  or  Odessa  may 
become  the  seat  of  Government,  and  cause  a  tremendous  accession  of 
population  in  the  wide  range  of  provinces  bordering  on  those  seas. 
.  II.  Another  mighty  engine  of  power  is  the  army,  consisting,  before 
the  late  campaigns  in  Turkey  and  Poland,  of  nearly  a  million  of  men. 
The  loss  sustained  in  these  sanguinary  struggles  has  considerably 
diminished  its  numbers ;  but  in  a  country  so  populous,  and  under  a 
government  whose  object  is  the  possession  of  military  power,  its  defi- 
ciencies will  speedily  be  supplied.  To  the  improvement  of  the  army 
almost  the  whole  time  of  the  last  three  £mperors  has  been  devoted 
The  Russians  make  excellent  soldiers;  for  hardy  frames,  brutal  ignorance 
and  blind  obedience  to  command,  according  to  the  principles  of  modem 
tactics,  constitute  the  essentials  of  soldiership  ;  independent  thought  in 
the  soldier  is  a  crime,  and  the  point  of  perfection  seems  to  consist  in 
his  mind's  approximation  to  inert  matter.  But,  however  suitable  these 
^qualities  may  be  in  the  soldier,  others  are  desiderated  in  the  leader. 
The  autocrats,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  invariably  seductive 
policy  of  their  court,  threw  open  their  ranks  for  the  reception  of  foreign 
talent ;  and  so  successful  has  the  scheme  proved,  that  the  Russan  army 
is  at  this  moment  one  of  the  best  officered  in  Europe.  Diebitseh,  the 
Balkan-passer,  was  a  Silesian — Paskewitch,  the  conqueror  of  Erivan  and 
destroyer  of  Warsaw,  is  a.  Pole  of  Lithuania;  and  Counts  de  Witt, 
Pahlen,  and  Sacken,  and  General  Toll,  who  figured  in  the  Pelilh 
massacre,  are  all  Germans.  The  introduction  of  foreigners  has  had  "tiie 
effect  of  elevating  the  professional  character  of  the  officers,  and  of 
assimilating  them  with  those  of  the  other  armies  of  Europe. 
.  The  recent  establishment  of  military  coloiues  in  several  of  the  southem 
provinces  has  excited  much  alarm  in  Europe.     As  the  principles  of  the 
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system  have  been  repeatedly  explained  to  the  public^  it  would  be  doper. 
fluous  to  descant  on  them  here.  The  embarrassment  of  the  government, 
arising  from  the  expense  of  supporting  a  regular  force,  induced  them 
to  attempt  the  creation  of  a  soldier-agricultural  army — an  expedient 
vhich  will  cost  the  crown  little'  else  than  their  arms  and  accoutrements. 
An  experience  of  ten  years  has  proved  its  adaptation  to  the  state  of  the 
country :  it  now  comprises  from  60  to  100,000  soldiers — ^its  numbers 
are  rapidly  increasing;  and,  like  another  Maelstrom,  it  is  daily  absorb- 
ing new  districts  and  villages.  Many  writers  assert  that  it  will  ca^er 
onwards  till  it  embraces  the  whole  empire,  and  calculate  that  in  thirty 
years  it  will  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  autocrat  6,000,000  soldiers. 
What  stronger  proof  can  there  be  of  the  barbarism  of  the  Russian  peo-- 
pie,  than  that  arms  may  thus  with  impunity  be  put  into  their  hands  ? 
Where  is  there  another  continental  sovereign,  save  the  kings  of  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  who  durst  hazard  such  an  attempt  ?  It  would  be 
but  the  signal  for  his  dethronement. 

In  calmly  reflecting  on  the  formidable  power  of  the  Russian  army, 
Europe  has  ground  for  apprehension.  Such  a  mighty  mass  can  nevei"  be 
an  instrument  of  good.  A  thirst  for  dominion  and  a  spirit  of  aggres- 
Bion  have  marked  the  policy  of  Russia  ever  since  the  death  of  Peter  III. 
From  that  time  till  the  present  hour,  her  eye  has  been  alternately  fixed 
on  the  south  and  the  west.  No  struggle  of  rival  factions  in  Her  cabinet, 
no  rebellion  in  her  provinces,  could  arrest  her  untiring  gaze  on  the 
sanny  vales  of  Thessaly,  or  the  rougher  but  not  less  enticing  fields  of 
Sweden  and  Poland.  In  this  respect  Russia  resembles  Ancient  Rome.— < 
England,  Venice  and  Holland  generally  seized  upon  distant  possessions, 
which  entailed  on  them  a  vast  expense  of  blood  and  treasure  without 
adding  materially  to  their  aggregate  strength ;  but  Rome  threw  down 
the  gauntlet  to  neither  Carthage  nor  Macedon,  until  she  had  mastered 
all  her  Tuscan  and  Samnite  neighbours.  Russia,  in  like  manner,  dis«. 
regarding  remote  triumphs,  has  employed  her  energies  in  extending  her 
limits — and  their  enlargement  from  the  Dwina  to  the  Vistula  can  attest 
with  what  success.  Her  appetite  for  conquest  is  unsated— the  spirit  of 
her  policy  is  unchanged ;  and  her  army,  like  an  avalandie,  still  Ovw- 
hangs  her  frontier,  ready  to  precipitate  its  terri^c  masses  on  the  plains 
of  the  south. 

III.  But  the  chief  strength  of  Russia  lies  in  her  inaccessibility.  Her 
bulwarks  are  frosts  and  storms — ^mountains  and  mighty  rivers ;  not  her 
own  native  power,  but  Nature's,  prostrates  the  foe  before  her.  "While 
every  other  land  in  Europe  is  vulnerable  on  all  sides,  she  is  unattackable, 
except  on  her  southern  frontier ;  she  is  backed  by  deserts  and  icy  moun- 
tains, and  all  the  horrors  of  the  frozen  zone.  The  acquisition  of  Pitt- 
kad  has  protected  her  western  flank,  and  the  conmianding  influence  she 
exercises  in  the  cabinets  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  among  the  boyars 
and  hospodars  of  the  trans-Danubian  provinces  seems  to  render  her 
impregnable  along  their  wide  territories.  ^ 

Independently  of  these  and  some  other  inferior  sources  of  pow^r  pectt- 
Bar  to  her  climate  and  condition,  Russia,  as  has  already  been  slightly 
adverted  to,  has  acquired  an  adventitious  influence  of  so  transceifdeAt  a 
natare,  as  to  enable  her,  in  a  great  measure,  to  subject  to  her  #ill  the 
political  movements  of  Europe.  Whether  from  cowardice  or  indifference, 
the  central  powers  have  stood  idly  by  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  beheld 
Rasna  aggrandize  herself  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours.  Her 
p«fpetual  wars  wiUi  Turkey  were  dictated  by  mere  hist  of  power,  and 
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bar  pretext  for  iiimeinberiiig  Pi^and  was  equiUly  dafoocdess.  And 
uofw,  w^cm  Torkef  b  prostrmte  at  heir  feet,  and  Poland  still  lies  Ueeding 
Iron  her  talons,  these  powers  foel  that  the  hour  to  hes^  themselves 
hes  pnwcd  lor  the  present.  Prussia  and  Austria  are  locked  in  the  coils 
of  her  policy ;  partly  from  thttr  common  interest  in  a  withering  despot. 
Ism>'and  pertly  from  a  dread  of  her  power.  The  others,  panic-struck  by 
tbs  frightful  failure  of  Buimaparte  in  1812,  tremhle  to  enter  the  lists 
with  her.  Sweden  and  Denmark  are  too  wei^  to  baffle  her, — the  onee 
free  and  fearless  Hanse  Towns  quail  beneath  her  glance,-— and  Germany, 
the  "  HeeH  of  Borope,"  strong  in  inteilect,  and  stronger  in  nmnbws,  is 
powerless  from  disiinion.  While  out  up  into  petty  palatinates,  the  limbs 
of  her  gSant  frame  caa  nerer  act  in  cmicert-^they  yet  quiver  from  the 
ii^j«ries  inflicted  by  Uie  late  wars, — and  the  thought  of  proud  daring  in 
the  bosom  of  a  (German  is  chilled  by  the  remembrance  that  his  loved 
^iM^erland  has  been  Europe's  sla^ghter-houae  in  nearly  every  conffict, 
from  the  times  of  the  first  Ccssar  to  those  of  N^H)leon.  To  the  uprisen 
iqmt  of  the  times,  and  to  France—lofty  and  regenerated  France — not 
that  of  Perier,  but  that  of  Lafayette,  the  Continental  nations  nmst  look 
for  deliverance ! 

After  this  rapid  survey  of  the  sources,  real  or  accessary,  of  Russia's 
etrength,  it  falls  now  to  be  considered  in  the  first  place,  what  causes 
Mdat  in  her  internal  condition  to  neutralise  them  as  instruments  of  evil 
to  pother  nations ;  and  nest,  what  will  be  the  probable  effect  of  recent 
eTepts  in  Europe,  and  the  eonsequent  tremendous  propuldon  of  the 
pul^ic  mind,  on  the  power,  and  even  existMiee  itself,  of  the  present 
Euasian  emi^e. 

I.  Many  powerful  causes  of  weakness  abound^  end  amongst  the  fore- 
BMiet  it  cannot  fail  to  be  remarked  that  Russia  contains  within  herself 
the  seedfl  ef  dieai^utioa.  She  possesses  not,  like  Franoe  or  En^and,  a 
homogeneous  peopl^f  identified  in  blood,  li^n^ture>  and  recollection^  and 
trer  ready  te  mATge  into  one  nmss  when  their  common  safety  is  in^ffilled. 
iler  best  prOvinees  have  been  the  fruits  of  fraud  or  conquest,  and  Uiey 
mp&  nearly  all  of  such  recent  acquisitimi,  that  supposing  her  policy 
bad  been  muoh  more  c(mf»)iatpry«  sufficiept  time  has  not  elapsed  even  to 
eml^se  Ijhe  wo^^oded  feelinge  c^  the  people  apd  amalgamate  them  with 
Russia  Proper.  Finland,  Courland,  Samogitia,  the  Polish  provinces, 
the  Ukndne,  Crimea,  AstrachaQ,  the  Kuban  and  Geoi^a,  formr  a  vast 
giv^  around  her  of  smothered,  but  unextinguished  hostility,  ready  to 
evplede  ^  her  first  onbarrassment.  To  gratify  her  n^>acity,  the  Allied 
Pj^wers  in  181^  deft  Sweden  in  twain,  and  threw  the  eastern  half,  or 
Fi^hmd,  to  the  Russian  vulture.  But  nations'  sympathies  cannot  thus 
be  rent  asunder  I  The  Finlanders  have  i)ot  forgot  theiir  Scandinavisn 
origin,  nor  their  brotherhood,  in  arms  and  religion,  with  the  Swedes. 
Among  thfirjegopdary  teles  they  ohiefiy  cherish  the  recollection  of  their 
ahsro  in  4he  Wfurs  <^  the  Reformation*  Their  forefathers  were  the  pith 
and  sinew  of  the  armies  of  Gustavus  Adolphus— «nd  their  hearto  still 
.  leAp  with  pride  at  the  name  of  Lutzen  (that  sternest  of  all  Europe's 
bettlefielde)  where  the  blue  and  yellow  regiments^<tf  Finland  and  G^th- 
Wmd  eee^Ma  hy  their  m^yrdom,  the  triumph  of  liberty,  mid  commanded 
the  relucting  but  resistless  admiration  of  Piccolomini  and  Wallenstdn  ! 
The  AntO^re^  ki^ows  veil  how  tbe  Finns  wince  under  hi^  sway,  and  he 
eQ^fers  superi^  ho9Pure  and  privileges  on  the  Finnish  life-guards  to 
em^re  tb«r  fidelity. 

Any  proof  of  the  restivenew  pf  fourl^d,  S^ifogitia,  Volhynia,  and 
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Ike  otlMT  w«Um  pfovinoet  wrenched  ton  Poknd  at  tke  Ikree  parti- 
UoBV  the  alacrity  vith  whidi  they  fratenused  with  the  Pales  dmnf 
their  last  eanguinary  atruggle,  renders  superfluona* 

The  three  provinces  of  the  Ulf:raine>  or  Bed  or  M^o-Rosstay  feffmed 
part  of  ancient  Pdkmd,  and  fell  under  the  Raceian  yoke  within  tke  last 
two  centuries.  The  MalooRuasians  are  not  adeoripiigUbm,  tike  the  sferfs 
of  Rusria  Proper;  they  still  retain  many  privileges  derived  i¥oail*the 
Polish  kings  and  the  Tartar  khans  of  the  Crimea.  Indeed,  their  eapHal^ 
Kjew^  is  rather  Polish  th^n  Russian ;  and^  from  the  greater  Uberty  tbey 
enjoy,  and  freer  communion  with  other  nations,  a  q^irit  of  independeoice 
is  cherished^  highly  unfavourahle  to  Russian  ascendancy.  They^  in  com- 
mon with  the  Beesarabians  and  the  Tartar  tribes  of  the  Crimea^  Kaaan, 
and  Astrachan  smart  so  severely  under  military  and  fiscal  <^roiigsDn>  as 
to  render  them  also  impatijont  of  Russian  rule*  And,  with  regard  to  the 
Lesghees^  and  the  other  warlike  hordes  of  the  Kuban,  the  Caucasus^  and 
Xveoorgia,  the  Avtoon^t  is  lerd  of  no  territory  but  what  his  armies  cover. 
^Bd  Buonaparte,  in  1812,  not  sanctioned  the  severities  of  his  soHiery  in 
Xithuania  and  the  Ukraine,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  they  and 
the  other  conquered  provinces  would  have  coalesced  with  him  in  the 
grpmd  effort  of  annihilating  their  cominon  foew 

H.  The  gross  ignorance  of  the  people  is  highly  prejudicial  to 'the 
empire.  Of  50,000/)00  inhabitants  #nly  4,^0Oy0O0  have  received  the 
benefit  of  education,  and  even  ef  'the  Utter,  with  the  exception  ef  the 
Bobility  and  higher  classes,  very  few  have  rec^ved  more  than  the  pri- 
mary elements.  The  peasantry  are  slaves ;  and,  until  the  death  of  F^u], 
were  immersed  in  such  barbarism,  that  generation  followed  generation  to 
the  grave  without  having  imbibed  a  ray  of  additiontd  lights  The  Cltars 
knowing  well  that  autocracy  and  intelligence  could  not  eo-exkt ;  and 
the  nobles  perceiving  that  ignorance  was  the  safeguard  of  ^iflefeaage, 
concurred  in  the  truly  aristocratic  principle  of  striving  to  foster  raeher 
than  dispel  the  clouds  that  overshadowed  the  pe<^le.  The- paroofaial 
schools  throughout  the  empire  are  more  nominal  than  real, — ^military 
ones  alone  are  cherished.  The  clergy,  who  might  have  proved  subsi^ 
diary  to  the  prgmotion  of  iateUigenee,  rather  narrow  than  expand  fthe 
little  Juiowledge  that  abounds.  All  but  the  highest  order  are  very  igw>* 
rant  even  of  their  own  theology ;  and  if  repent  trav^ers  can  be  rdied 
on,  the  minority  are  barely  competent  tq  perform  their  customary  rites. 
The  six  universities  can  boast  of  able  men>  but  all  exc^t  Dorpat  ajfe 
deplorably  inefficient.  A  rigoroQs  censorship)  and  the  subtlest  espion. 
pge  in  the  world,  destri^y  to  a  great  extent  their  usefulness.  The  Phy- 
sical sciences  solely  are  ciiltiv«^»  la  astronomy,  botany,  and  geology, 
the  Russian^  universitiieft  m«y  compare  w^  any  in  Europe ;  but  these 
are  not  the  awakeners  of  man.  The  philosophy  of  mind  is  made  a' jest 
of..  The  sublime  doctrine  of  duty>  that  links  every  hwnaa  so^  in  that 
^rmpathetic  chain  which  embraces  the  last  hamlet  on  the^  ^eobfines  of 
nature!^  is  used  only  to  subserve  the  ignoble  end,  that  man  is  bem  to  he 
the  tool  of  a  fellow  man;  to  bend  te  hiii  nod,  and  live  upon-his  sAilOi 
Moral  fdence  ie  shorn  of  all  that  is  valuable^  end  the  col^pus  inor* 
iumm  thxown  to  the  pupils. 

In  the  culture  of  theology  like  principles  prevail.    This  department, 
too,  labours  under  a  doubk  disadvantage.    Religion  in  Russia,  as  In  a 
few  other  lands,  is  not  only  mnier  the  controul  of  on  estabfishioeAt; 
<<  That  tactrdetal  gain,  but  general  Iom,'* 
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•whioh  either  discourages  investigation^  or  renders  its  ablest  members  the 
mere  gladiators  of  state  sancti<med  dogmas^  instead  of  inciting  them  to 
carve  out  new  fields  of  inquiry  and  gn^ple  with  error  in  all  its  tortaoas 
forms ;  but  even  her  own  crude  faith  is  inculcated  in  all  its  native  bar- 
barism.  The  theological  professors  being  strictly  prohibited  from  des- 
canting on  other  systems^  their  lectures  are  confined  to  the  narrow  bounds 
of  their  own  creed ;  and  the  student^  instead  of  having  the  doctrines  of 
enHg^itened  theology  unveiled  to  his  vision^  and  led  onward,  from  hill  to 
hill^  and  Alp  to  Alp,  is  either  flung  back  on  the  fantastic  fancies  of  his 
forefathers^  or  plunged  into  a  heartless  scepticism. 

Nor  is  the  law  department  of  the  universities  better  administered. 
The  Russian  legislators  having  spurned  the  aid  of  other  laws,  their  code 
is  neither  enriched  by  the  admirable  principles  of  the  Roman,  nor  has  it 
the  steady  consistency  of  the  Feudal  law.  It  is  an  indigested  and  indu 
gestible  collection  of  the  ukases  of  the  Czars ;  regulated  by  no  settled 
■axioms,  but  imbibing  its  o(4our  from  the  moral  complexion  of  the  reigning 
eovereign.  A  legal  chair  in  Russia  is,  therefore,  a  perilous  position,  besides 
being  exposed  to  a  stricter  surveillance.  Instead  of  a  course  of  lectures 
eoroprising  a  clear  development  of  the  principles  of  universal  law,  and  a 
rigid  application  of  those  principles  to  the  peculiar  laws  of  Russia,  the 
professors  must  darken  the  field  of  discussion,  and  restrict  themselves  to 
definitions,  elaborate  clsssifications  and  common-places.  Should  they 
dare  to  follow  out  certain  views,  or  touch,  however  lightly,  on  the  impe- 
rishable  rights  of  man,  they  venture  upon  quicksands ;  the  eye  of  the 
police  is  arrested  ;  they  are  hurled  from  their  chairs,  and  exiled.  This 
is  no  exaggeration.  Two  or  three  of  the  professors  of  Wilna  and  Dor. 
pat  are  at  this  moment  rusticating  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia. 

The  University  of  Dorpat  was  remarked  as  an  exception  ;  Dorpat  b^ng 
a  Livonian  town,  and  the  Lutheran  and  Catholic  being  the  prevailing 
creeds  in  -Livonia,  Courland,  and  Samogitia,  the  government  felt  it  pru- 
dent to  relax  the  shackles  of  the  censorship.  In  it  alone,  therefore,  are 
professors  of  foreign  creeds  tolerated ;  and  as  Public  Law  and  Philosou 
phy  could  there  be  taught  with  comparative  impunity,  its  influence  on 
the  surrounding  districts  has  been  correspondingly  beneficial.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  lamented  that,  since  the  insurrection  in  December,  1825, 
on  the  accession  of  Nicholas,  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  Dorpat  have  been 
considerably  trenched  upon. 

If  this  be  a  correct  picture  of  the  educational  establishments  of  Rus. 
sia,*  who  can  wonder  at  the  state  of  the  people  ?  The  nobility  may 
eomprise  among  their  number  many  of  the  most  accomplished  men  in 
Europe,  but  they  have  proved  themselves  as  indifferent  to  the  mental 
illumination  of  their  countrymen  as  the  British  merchant-lords  of  India, 
have  of  the  Hindoos.  Like  them  they  seem  merely  encamped  among  the 
people,  not  of  them. 

Another  effect  of  popular  ignorance  is  the  irresponsibility  of  the  Crown. 
That  bulwark  of  a  free  country,  the  all-oontrolling  power  of  public  opi- 
nion, has  no  existence  here.  In  Russia  there  is  no  public  mind ;  the 
serfs  have  no  knowledge  of  public  events,  and  even  if  they  had,  the  police 
would  stifle  its  expression.  Knowledge  is  the  precursor  of  civilization; 
civOization  generates  a  love  of  liberty ;  and  a  «tate  of  liberty  creates  that 
grand  tribunal  which  moulds  to  ita  will  the  sternest  purposes  of  kings ; 
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and  which,  when  man  ahal!  have  ontgrown  the  garments  of  his  present 
political  boyhood,  will  alone  make  and  nmnake  rulers. 

With  a  penetration  worthy  of  Machiavel,  the  Csars  foresaw  that  if  the 
administration  of  the  empire  were  committed  to  Russian  hands,  such  a 
step  would  involve  the  necessity  of  educating  the  people.  In  order,  tiiere^ 
fore,  to  avoid  an  alternative,  which  might  make  their  stability  tremble, 
they  attracted  foreigners  to  their  Court.  Talent  was  the  stranger's  pass, 
port,  no  matter  what  his  country  or  his  creed.  The  success  of  the  device 
must  have  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  Czars,  as  the  public  boards 
of  Russia,  since  Catherine's  time,  have  exhibited  a  vigour  of  talent  eq«al 
to  and  often  surpassing  every  cabinet  in  Europe.  Switzerland  gave  her 
for  instructors  such  men  as  Euler,  the  Bemouillis,  La  Forte  and  La 
Harpe  ;  Scotland,  General  Gordon,  to  whom  Peter  entrusted  the  govern- 
ment of  the  empire  during  his  absence  at  Haarlem,  Marshal  Keith  and 
Admiral  Greig,  and  the  present  chiefs  of  her  three  medical  depart- 
ments ;  Italy  and  Greece,  Pozzo  di  Borgo  and  Capo  D'Istrias,  and  a 
serpent  host  of  diplomatists  ;  and  the  proudest  ribbons  of  the  Orders  of 
St.  George  and  St.  Vladimir  decorate  the  breasts  of  German  adventurers. 
From  strangers  the  Czars  apprehended  no  evil,  the  probability  being  so 
remote  of  their  influencing  the  minds  of  the  people ;  while  cultivated 
Russians,  sprung  not  from  the  noblesse  but  from  the  popular  ranks,  by 
settling  in  the  interior,  might  become  centres  of  light  and  intelligence, 
and  ultimately  rouse  the  dormant  spirits  of  their  countrymen  to  a  sense 
of  their  condition.  The  Czars,  therefore,  fearing  the  effect,  extinguidied 
the  cause. 

III.  Mal-administration  throughout  every  department  of  the  state  is 
also  a  main  cause  of  weakness.  In  her  relations  with  other  states  aldne 
is  Russia's  superior  policy  displayed.  In  the  civil  and  criminal  courts 
justice  is  unknown,  so  universal  have  bribery  and  corruption  become. 
The  law  itself,  as  has  been  noticed,  being  subject  to  perpetual  fluctu. 
ation,  renders  the  judges  irresponsible,  and  furnishes  a  cloak  to  crime. 
For  a  serf  to  think  of  redress  is  idle ;  he  cannot  leave  his  cabin  without 
his  lord's  permission,  and  even  if  he  -could,  he  possesses  not  the  scde 
means  of  influencing  the  courts.  Money,  or  its  equivalent,  determines 
every  case,  and  constant  habit  has  banished  the  sense  of  shame.  As  bri. 
bery  and  favouritism  thus  pervade  every  public  department,  the  morals  of 
the  people  could  not  escape.  The  Russians  are  accordingly  represented 
by  travellers  as  being  so  familiar  with  deceit  and  sensuality,  as  to  look 
upon  neither  as  wicked  or  despicable.  The  flagitiousnese  of  the  mercan- 
tile classes  has  rendered  them  as  proverbial  for  dishonesty  as  the 
Turk  of  Negropont,  or  the  3ew  of  Salonica. 

IV.  The  great  extent,  and  widely  scattered  population  of  Russia,  enfeeble 
her  power.  The  strength  of  nations  is  measured  by  the  relation  which 
extent,  fertility,  and  population,  bear  to  one  another.  France  and  England, 
from  the  density  of  their  population,  and  the  facility  of  obtaining  food, 
eonld  bring  a  force  to  act  on  a  given  point  with  a  promptitude  and  momen- 
tum impossible  to  Russia.  From  the  wretched  condition  of  the  roads,  (ex- 
cept the  great  line  from  Petersburg,  by  Moscow,  to  Odessa), — from  the  dif- 
fusion of  her  people  over  neariy  a  ninth  part  of  the  habitable  ^obe,^^ 
and  the  dilapidated  state  of  her  treasury,  Russia  has  never  sent  beyond 
her  limits  a  force  at  all  commensunlte  with  her  numerical  strength. 
The  best  statistical  tables  extant,  those  of  Adrian  Balbi,  published  in 
18«8,  make  the  revenue  of  Russia  only  a  fourth  of  that  of  England,  and 
little  more  than  a  third  •£  that  of  France.    ThU  fact  proves  her  compa- 
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rstive  poverty ;  tnd  when  it  is  remembered  that  her  public  debt  is  vast 
in  proportion  to  her  revenue,  and  that^  her  paper  currency  passes  in  the 
provinees  for  only  a  fourth  part  of  its  nominal  value,  her  consequent 
incapacity  of  moving  and  equipping  huge  armies,  opens  up  a  cheering 
prospect  for  the  interests  of  civilization. 

Another  cause  of  poverty  is  the  weight  and  bulk  of  her  products. 
Such  commodities  as  grain,  iron,  timber,  and  flax,  cannot  be  brought 
from  the  interior  with  a  remunerating  profit,  except  by  rivers  or  canals ; 
and  even  when  transported  to  the  coast,  the  want  of  convenient  outlets 
iBMvotdably  restricts  the  amount  of  her  exports.  She  has  few  canals 
her  Baltic  rivers  are  oi  trifling  volume  ;  as  the  Baltic  itself  is  frozen  half 
the  year,  and  the  White  Sea,  so  perilous  to  navigators,  her  exports  from 
the  north  can  never  be  considerable.  Again^  as  her  chief  rivers  run  into 
the  Black  Sea,  which,  until  the  recent  opening  of  the  Helleq>ont,  afforded 
her  only  an  oocasionid  exit,  her  export  trade  there  was  nearly  confined 
to  her  Crimean  and  Asiatic  provinces. 

Tills  indicates  the  cause  of  Russia's  weakness  as  a  naval  power.  Though 
she  possesses  the  most  abundant  materials  for  constructing  a  fleet,  she 
wants  seas  and  effective  sailors.  The  White  Sea  cannot  be  a  naval  sta. 
tion,  and  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  are  only  large  lakes  commanded  by 
Elsinore  and  Constantinople.  For  the  reasons  above  asragned  Russia 
never  had  a  carrying  trade ;  her  trade  is  carried  on  witk  the  capital,  and 
by  the  vessels  of  foreigners ;  and,  it  is  self-evident,  that  .a  ship  of  war 
to  be  formidable,  must  be  nourished  and  sustained  by  merchant  crews. 
The  Russian  fleet  at  Navarino,  was  chiefly  manned  by  Greek  seamen, 
the  majority  of  whom,  on  discovering  Russia's  designs  on  their  country, 
through  her  tool.  Capo  d'Istrias,  forsook  her,  and  returned  to  their 
islands.  According  to  Balbi's  tables,  her  ships  of  war,  though  so  earaly 
crested,  are,  like  her  revenue,  in  the  ratio  of  only  one-fourth  of  the 
British,  and  rather  more  than  a  third  of  the  French.  Dupin  and  Abb^ 
de  Fradt,  led  away  by  her  military  glare,  have  much  over-rated  her 
power.  They  overiook  the  comparative  impotence  of  her  navy.  Did  she 
dare  to  contend  alone  with  England,  the  English  fleet,  witiiont  an  effort, 
eonld  sweep  her  seas,  blockade  her  luurbours,  and  reduce  her  to  per- 
plexity, without  employing  a  single  soldier.  And  if,  as  would  probably 
happen,  die  should  combine  with  Prussia  or  Austria,  is  England,  sup- 
ported by  a  higher  morale,  and  a  command  of  clq[>ital,  the  sinew  of 
war,  not  free  as  ever,  if  necessary,  to  subsidize  any  of  the  Continental 
powers,  and  limit  Europe's  bugbear  to  her  own  domain  ?  Russia's  success 
in  concealing  her  weakness  from  the  worid  has  been  admind>le.  Her 
unaided  efforts  have  never  kept  pace  with  her  pretensions ;  and  Dupin 
and  De  Pradt  seem- to  forget  while  trumpeting  her  resources,  that  her  dis- 
play  of  giant  strength  in  repulsing  the  French,  was  achieved  by  English 
gold-— yes,  all  would  liave  been  futile  without  the  aid  of  her  horrid  cU. 
uMle  ;  and  had  Napoleon  not  attempted  in  one  season  what  should  have 
ocenpied  two,  he  would  infallibly  have  broken  her  sceptre  in  pieces.  The 
imperfikst  xaedium  through  which  she  has  generally  been  viewed,  has 
always  condnoed  to  her  advantage,  but  when  closely  surveyed,  i^pre. 
heneion  wilt  disappear,  as  the  spectre  of  the  twilight  vanishes  before  the 
light  of  day. 

These  causes  of  debility  suggest  the  peril  to  which  Russia  is  exposed 
from  Che  altered  spirit  of  the  times.  Sihce  the  downfal  of  Buonj^tarte, 
the  iihmenee  change  in  public  sentiment  must  be  apparent  to  the  dullest 
observer.   The  triumph  of  Waterioo,  and  the  loud  execration  of  Nap<^eoB, 
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beclouded  for  a  time  the  public  eye^  but  the  fitful  sparkles  from  the  ashes 
of  crushed  nations,  and  the  incessant  increase  of  the  current  of  opinion, 
betokened  danger  to  '^  public  order."  The  gangrened  wounds  of  Grenoa, 
Venice,  and  Germany's  lesser  states^  became  infectious ;  but  the  brutal 
severities  of  the  tyrants,  like  the  constant  re-creation  of  the  Lem»aa 
hydra's  heads,  only  multiplied  their  antagonists,  till  the  truth  flashed 
upon  them,  that  Freedom  had  a  sanctuary  from  which  the  powers  of  earth 
and  hell  could  not  expel  her — the  freeman's  breast !  The  silent  fil- 
tration of  knowledge,  abhorrence  of  the  extinguishers  of  liberty  in 
Piedmont,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands,  and  the  flagitious  imprisenment 
of  Professors  Arndt  and  Jahn,  the  creators  of  the  Landwehr  of  1813,  for 
demanding  from  the  Prussian  King  the  constitution  impledged  as  the 
reward  of  their  patriotism,  were  gradually  rousing  the  public  mind  of 
Europe,  when  a  blaze  of  glory  broke  upon  the  world  in  the  shape  of  the 
French  Bevolntion.  Not  a  generous  breast  existing  but  throbbed  with 
responsive  joy — joy  at  the  triumph  of  right  and  intelligence  over  the 
galfing  fetters  of  feudality.  The  triumph  was  not  alone  over  the  Bourbon, 
but  over  human  passion :  the  moderation  of  the  victors  has  no  parallel 
in  the  history  of  our  race,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  put  an  eternal 
extinguisher  on  the  maligners  of  popular  morality.  France,  or  embodied 
liberty,  like  a  second  Samson,  burst  asuuder  the  wiUies  with  which  a  des.* 
pot-conclave  had  bound  her  mighty  limbs, — and  her  political  deliver* 
ance,  will  prove  the  precursor  of  man's !  The  rebound  of  France's 
great  act  was  instantly  felt  throughout  Europe,  and  dormant  masses  of 
mind  were  heaved  to  and  fro,  as  the  crude  elements  of  nature  when 
warmed  by  the  first  sun's  light.  The  Belgian,  the  Switzer,  and  the 
Pole,  and  some  of  the  bold  hearts  that  are  nursed  among  the  rocks  of 
the  Appenines,  seemed  to  start  from  the  sleep  of  the  grave ;  and  even 
DOW,  when  Poland's  blood  has  gorged  the  Russian  vulture,  and  her 
mangled  limbs  have  been  scattered  over  the  earth,  the  elements  of  ''  all 
that  is  worthy  in  man's  little  day "  are  stirring  the  bosoms  of  the  Lonu 
bard  and  the  Venetian,,  the  Hungarian  and  the  German,  and  all  whose 
hearts  lie  withering  under  the  pestilent  mildew  of  tyranny. 

Russia,  beyond  all  other  powers,  has  evoked  the  execration  of  Europe, 
She  is  not  only  the  champion  of  the  crusade  against  liberty  ;  but  her  per. 
fidy  to  Greece  and  cruelty  to  Poland  have  gathered  around  her  the  wrath 
of  the  world. 

Thrice  has  Greece  been  betrayed  by  her.'  In  1770  she  seduced  Riga 
and  his  followers  into  rebellion ;  but,  after  a  shew  of  support.  Count 
Orloff,  the  Russian  leader  basely  withdrew,  and  left  them  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Ottoman.  In  1809  she  followed  the  same  course,  during 
the  struggle  of  Ali  Pacha ;  and,  in  1820,  after  having  stimulated  the 
Moldavian  and  Roumeliot  Greeks  into  resistance  against  Turkey,  her 
army  coolly  looked  on  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Pruth,  and  beheld 
the  last  remnant  of  Ipsilanti's  sacred  band  butchered  by  the  Turkish  ca» 
valry.  Although  Russia  has  always  fomented  disaffection  in  Greece, 
her  last  wish  was  that  the  Greeks  should  achieve  their  own  liberty^ 
Her  policy  was  to  rest  upon  her  arms,  and  patiently  witness  the  exhauSf. 
tion  of  their  energies ;  and,  when  the  cup  of  the  Sultan's  vengeance  was 
full,  to  persuade  them,  by  their  aflinity  in  creed,  to  claim  her  protec- 
tioD.  It  was  in  this  daatard  spirit  that  she  concurred  in  Canning's  Pro- 
tocol  of  6th  July,  1826,  and  has  ever  since  been  insinuating  her  tools 
into  the  Greek  councils ;  perceiving,  if  her  scheme  were  successful,  that 
Greece,  thoogh  nominally  free,  would  be  yirtually  her's.    For  Greece  sh^ 
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enlevUined  no  soUe  aympathy  ;  she  merely  covoted  iier  tenitxHcy^  as  i^ 
lulcrum  on  vhich  to  rear  navid  power.  She  knew  that  the  possession  of 
Greece  would  give  her  at  onoe  20,000  excellent  seamen,  and  lift  her 
aloft  among  the  chief  naval  states ;  but  the  dagger  oi  Mavromichaelis,  by 
opportunely  removing  Russia's  subtlest  agent,  has  rescued  Christendom 
from  a  critical  dilemma,  and  paved  the  way  for  John  Coletti  and  his  gal- 
lant  Roumeliots  assuming  the  reins  of  power.  France  and  England,  Umv 
are  now  alive  to  Russia's  designs,  and  find  it  their  interest  to  regard  her 
with  a  watchful  eye. 

In  regard  to  Poland,  the  annals  of  the  world  contain  nothing  so  atro- 
cious  as  the  tale  of  her  partition.  All  Europe's  interests  were  involved  in 
her  preservation.  She  might  have  been  a  wall  of  living  fire  against  barbaric 
aggression  ;  but  her  attempt  to  plant  her  institutions  on  a  republican  basis 
■et  the  seal  to  her  doom.  To  avenge  republican  outrage  despots  simuL 
taneously  combine,  though  they  are  deaf  as  adders  to  wrongs  inflicted  by 
their  own  "  order."  But  Europe  has  reaped  her  reward.  By  blotting 
Poland  from  the  mi^  of  nations,  she  became  ja  mere  floodgate  for  Scy- 
thian  irruption ;  but  the  marvellous  heroism  of  the  Poles,  in  daring  to  the 
strife  the  champion  of  Despotism, — the  mere  sufferance  of  whom  is  a  brand 
on  nuinhood's  brow, — and  thereby  offering  themselves  up  as  a  sacrifice 
for  their  own  and  human  liberty,  has  converted  their  name  into  a  virtue, 
and  though, 

"  Not  a  stone  on  their  turfs,  nor  a  bone  in  their  graves. 
They*!!  !ive  in  the  fame  that  immortally  saves  ;*' 

and,  as  the  remnant  of  the  self-devoted  Fabii  were  cherished  by  Rome, 
so  will  the  wreck  of  the  Poles  be  hereafter.  In  defiance  of  public 
treaties  and  solemnly  plighted  faith,  the  Autocrat  has  issued  a  mani- 
festo,  by  which  he  obliterates  the  Polish  name,  and  impiously  invokes 
the  sanction  of  the  Almighty  to  his  deeds  of  blood.  Where  slumber  the 
fires  of  Gomorrha?  "Where  the  thunderbolts  of  Heaven  ?  If  the  cabinets 
of  Europe  cower  under  this  most  scandalous  of  insults,  their  deg^dation 
is  complete.  But  "  Freedom's  !mlse  in  Poland's  breast  is  not  for  ever 
quelled ;"  her  children  are  sweeping  over  Europe  like  an  electric  stream, 
firing  the  blood  of  every  man  of  noble  passion,  and  swelling  the  accumu. 
lating  tide  of  centuries  of  wrong.  While  memory  retains  the  print  of  So- 
bieski  and  Kosciusko's  name,  Poland  shall  never  be  forgotten.  Their 
names  will  be  spellwords  till  their  country  is  upreared  from  the  dust, 
and  at  the  sound  of  which  tens  of  thousands  of  swords  shall  leap  from 
their  scabbards  when  her  morn  of  retribution  dawns ! 

Besides  the  strong  current  of  hostility  against  Russia,  flowing  from 
these  sources,  the  elements  at  work  on  the  Continent  have  diffused  their 
Influence  beyond  her  borders.  Her  literature  has  made  surprising  ad- 
vances,  considering  her  recent  escape  from  barbarism ;  and  the  country 
that  can  boast  of  such  men  as  Pouchkin,  Derzhavin,  and  Karamsin,  pos- 
sesses  a  guarantee  of  future  enlightenment.  Her  armies  comprise  no  fewer 
than  50,000  officers,  and,  from  their  having  mingled  with  those  of  West- 
em  Europe,  liberal  sentiments  are  by  no  means  rare  among  them.  So 
notorious  is  the  liberalism  of  Greneral  Yermoloff,  and  the  Georgian  army, 
(many  of  whom  served  in  the  army  of  Observation  of  1812-14,)  that  des- 
pite the  diflSculty  of  procuring  reinforcements  for  Diebitsch,  not  a  batta- 
lion  of  Yermoloflrs  troops  was  called  into  Poland.  Other  facts  powerfully 
corroborate  this  view.  So  dissatisfied  were  the  educated  classes  with  the 
condition  of  their  country,  about  the  period  of  Alexander's  death,  that  a 
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conspiracy  was  planned  for  his  downfall  in  which  mOdt  of  the  inilnen. 
tial  officers  concurred.  It  broke  out  at  the  accession  of  Nicholas  ;  and  he 
would  assuredly  have  fallen  its  victim,  had  he  not,  with  amazing  pre- 
sence of  mind,  instantly  bearded  the  rebels.  The  surface  of  society  seems 
smooth  in  St.  Petersburg,  but  the  ashes  of  discontent  smoulder  l^low  ; 
which  the  fact  of  the  entire  conduct  of  the  Polish  massacre  having  been 
entrusted  to  foreign  soldiers  of  fortune,  tends  to  confirm. 

If  that  moral  power,  which,  amid  the  most  appalling  vicissitudes, 
has  erected  its  crest  over  the  earth,  advances  in  the  ratio  of  the  last 
fifteen  years,  the  doom  of  Russia  is  easily  foretold.  That  light  which 
has  broke  in  on  a  part  will  soon  pervade  her  whole  soldiery,  and  point 
out  their  true  interest ;  and,  as  the  elephants  of  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus 
scattered  desolation,  tiot  through  the  army  of  Curius  Dentatus,  but 
through  his  own,  so  shall  those  stupendous  armies  so  sedulously  fostered, 
and  so  proudly  confided  in,  become  not  the  shield  of  her  strength  but 
the  instrument  of  her  destruction. 

Every  liberal  heart  in  Europe  is  a  citadel  of  freedom,  and,  however 
much  apart,  the  rapid  spread  of  knowledge  telegraphs  their  sympathies  and 
multiplies  their  number ;  and,  when  closer  communion  shall  have  rivet- 
ted  their  units  into  battalions,  and  phalanxed  them  in  might,  let  the 
houses  of  Hapsburg,  Romanzow,  and  Brandenburg  beware  ;  let  them 
start,  like  Sardanapalus,  from  their  dream  of  repose,  for  the  Mode  will 
be  then  at  the  gate.  The  icy  barriers  of  Russia  will  dissolve  before  the 
fiery  wrath  of  awakened  man — ^the  tumultuous  burst  of  irrepressible  in- 
dignation will  be  the  knell  of  despot-rule ;  and  what  mankind  have  to 
dread  is,  not  the  tyrants'  power  of  resistance,  but  the  risk  of  the  fall  of 
their  colossal  towers  encumbering  the  earth  with  their  ruins. 


MY  NATIVE  ISLE. 


Oh  1  tell  not  me  of  fiiirer  land% 
Beneath  a  brighter  sky  ; 

Of  streams  that  roll  o*er  golden  sands. 
And  flowers  that  never  die ! 

My  native  isle  I  my  native  islel 
Though  bleak  and  bare  thou  be ; 

And  scant  and  cold  thy  summer  smile, 
ThouVt  all  the  world  to  me  I 

The  flowed  that  on  thy  mountains*  brow, 
When  wintry  winds  assail, 

Securely  sleeps  beneath  the  snow, 
Its  cold  and  kindly  veil,^ — 

Transplanted  to  a  richer  soil, 
Where  genial  breezes  play, 

In  sickly  bloom  will  droop  awhile. 
Then  wither  and  decay. 

Such,  such,  thy  sheltering  embrace. 
When  storms  prevail,  I  feel, 

My  father*8  fathers*  resting  place. 
Though  cold,  yet  kindly  still. 
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And  ah  1  the  floirerHV  AiU  were  mhic^ 
If  doomed  from  ihee  to  part— 

To  sink  in  gickening  slow  decline. 
The  canker  of  the  lieart. 

Love*f  dearest  bands,  frienddiip*8  stroof  tie^ 
That  round  my  bosom  twine  I 

All  ]>a8t  delight,  all  present  jojs. 
My  natire  isle,  are  thine  I 

If  all  were  gone,  like  sommer^s  dew. 
Before  the  morninf  beams ; 

Still  friends,  that  pass  not,  I  should  ricw. 
In  thy  wild  rocks  and  streams. 

Oh  \  may  they  still,  thy  ohangefid  skies. 
Thy  clouds,  thy  mists,  be  mine  I 

And  the  sun  that  saw  my  morning  rise, 
Gleam  on  my  day's  decline  I 

My  native  isle  1  my  native  isle  I 
Thmig:h  bleak  and  bare  thou  be ; 

And  scant  and  cold  thy  sumfner  smile, 
Thou*rt  ail  the  world  6>  me  I 


JEAN  JACQUES  ROUSSEAU  * 


Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  his  writings,  and  his  character,  may,  by  some, 
be  deemed  an  obsolete  topic,  and  belonging  almost  entirely  to  tiie  pro- 
vince of  history.  Any  discussion  based  on  them,  therefore,  may  be  con- 
sidered  unnecessary  by  a  generation  so  peculiarly  absorbed  by  mere 
matters  of  the  moment,  as  that  of  which  we  form  a  part.  They,  how. 
ever,  who  scan  events  somewhat  more  closely,  than  do  the  ever.horried 
and  hasty  purveyors  who  cater  for  the  popular  taste,  see  that  the  tem- 
per of  the  present  times,  the  questions  that  are  now  being  agitated  by 
large  classes  of  the  community,  are  bringing  into  existence  modes  of 
thinking  remarkably  analogous  to  many  of  those  so  eloquently  pro- 
pounded  by  Rousseau.  A  spirit  of  questioning  every  institution,  a  habit 
of  bringing  back  society  to  its  first  principles,  as  described  by  Machia- 
veli,  are  now  becoming  prev^ent  j  and  as  this  proceeding  is  particularly 
carried  on  by  the  labouring  population,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  opinions 
so  favourable  as  those  held  by  Rousseau,  to  the  apparent  immediate  in- 
terests of  the  poorer  classes,  should  now  be  revived.  In  these  opinions 
there  is  much  truth,  as  well  as  great  and  signal  error.  This  error,  many 
no  wwriting  are  combating,  without  being  aware  of  the  eloquent,  power- 
ful, and  acute  defence  which  it  received  during  the  last  century.  It  will 
possibly,  therefore,  be  interesting  to  all,  and  instructive  to  many,  to 
know  the  circumstances  which  heretofore  led  to  the  adoption  of  fallacies 
80  potent,  and  from  thence  to  gather  a  means  for  their  refutation.  The 
truth  which  the  opinions  of  Rousseau  contain,  it  is  idso  highly  important 


*  Histoire  de  la  Vie,  et  des  Ouvrages  de  J.  J.  Ronsaean  ;  compo6^  de 
Authentiques,  et  dont  une  Partie  est  reside  inconnue  jus^u*  d  ce  jonr :  d'une  Biogra- 
phie  de  ses  Contemporains  consid^res  dans  leur  Rapports  avee  cet  Homme  c^ldbre ; 
«ui?ir  de  Lettres  in6ditcs.^i  Paris,  1821.) 
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to  learn.  Though  of  the  last  age^  he  may  instruct  the  present.  The  great 
luminary  of  the  eighteenth  century^  still  shines  bright^  though  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  great  lights  of  the  present  time. 

The  situation  of  France,  political,  moral,  and  literary,  exhibited,  at  the 
time  of  Rousseau's  appearance  as  a  writer,  a  combination  of  phenomena 
never  before  witnessed,  and  which  probably  will  never  again  occur.  The 
government  was  a  perfect  despotism — ^but  a  despotism  that  feared  no 
internal  enemies ;— it  possessed  a  consciousness  of  security,  that  permit- 
ted  it  to  view  without  alarm,  and  almost  without  interest,  the  promul- 
gation of  all  the  various  and  varying  opinions  of  the  swarms  of  literary 
men,  who  for  more  than  a  century,  had  flocked  to  the  capital.  After 
the  disputes  of  the  Fronde  were  completely  settled,  and  the  uncontrolled 
dominion  of  Louis  XIV.  was  permanently  established,  there  sprung  up,  from 
eauses  which  need  not  here  be  examined,  a  large  and  enlightened  liter- 
ary class  in  France.  Out  of  the  disputes  of  religion,  arose  the  art  of 
popular  exposition,  from  thence  a  refinement  of  the  French  language ; 
and  immediately  consequent  on  this,  was  an  improvement  in  literature 
itself.*  This  improvement  became,  alternately,  cause  and  effect ;  every 
successful  attempt  raised  the  taste  of  the  public,  to  whom  the  writers 
addressed  themselves ;  and  the  public,  in  return,  demanded  yet  more 
finished  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  writers.  The  reading  public  became 
enlarge .  The  aristocracy  began  to  take  delight  in  literary  discussions, 
and  to  indulge  in  the  pleasure  of  protecting  and  patronizing  literary 
men.  Tired  of,  and  disgusted  with  the  crabbed  questions  of  the  school 
theology,  which,  in  the  previous  century,  had  kept  Europe  in  a  continual 
combustion,  men  now  turned  their  attention  to  the  more  pleasant  paths 
of  literature.  Although  mere  literature  appeared  during  the  first  years 
of  this  remarkable  period  to  occupy  the  general  attention,  by  degrees 
there  arose  discussions  on  the  gravest  and  most  important  subjects.  To 
Comeille,  Boileau,  Racine,  succeeded  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  and  Vol- 
taire. Writers,  either  powerful  themselves  by  station,  or  protected  by 
the  powerful,  began  to  hazard  opinions  (covertly  indeed)  on  religion, 
morality,  and  government.  The  government,  fearing  not  these  attempts, 
not  liaving  learned,  by  experience,  the  wonderful  influence  of  discussion, 
looked  on  with  calm  acquiescence.  When,  indeed,  some  peculiar  in- 
terest, or  some  individual  was  attacked,  its  aid  in  persecution  was  sought, 
and  generally  granted.  There  was  not,  however,  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  any  thing  vindictive  in  this  persecution ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
personal,  or  peculiar  animosity  was  satisfied,  the  government  relapsed 
into  quiet  indifference.  This  indifference  was,  in  fact,  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  changed  for  rather  a  favouring  regard.  The  works  of  the  literati 
produced  their  effect  on  the  government  itself .f  The  persons  composing 
it,  began  themselves  to  be  more  humanized,  and  to  take  interest  in  this 
new  species  of  amusement ;  for  literature  was  considered  little  more,  ^ 
despots  not  having  yet  discovered  the  danger  of  the  game.  Literary 
men  and  philosophers  became,  like  dancers,  actors,  and  painters,  a  pro- 

*  <<  Bieiit5t  lea  aciencet  suiTlrent  les  lettm ;  i  l*art  d*6crire  se  joignit  Tart  de  pen- 
ser ;  gradation  qui  paroit  6trange,  et  qui  n^est  peut^tre  que  trop  naturelle  ;  et  l*ou 
commen^a  k  sentir  le  principal  avautage  du  commerce  des  muses,  celui  de  rendre  les 
hommea  plus  sodables,  en  ieur  inspirant  le  de iir  de  le  plaire  lea  una  aux  autres  par 
4ea  ouTtages  dignet  de  Ieur  approbation.**  (ReiUEieau  :  Discours  sur  la  Question  pro- 
pos^  par  rAca<}6mie  de  Dijon,  1749.) 

-f-  Malaberbes,  for  example,  advised  and  permitted  the  publication  of  the  <<  Emile.*' 
VOL.  I.  ^        r"  T 
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Ueted^  becaoM  an  aimiBiiig  elaM.  The  attacks  of  the  plnloaophen  an 
received  opinions^  were  pleasant  means  of  excitement ;  and  as  no  danger 
was  expected^  even  a  hit  at  religion  was  thought  highly  amusing^.  Tlie 
discmssions  on  music  were  quite  as  v^emenUy  carried  on  as  discoanonson 
religion  or  morality^  and  occupied  the  attention  of  the  govennnent  ex. 
actly  in  the  same  manner^  and  to  the  same  extent.  The  petulant  dis- 
putants^  in  hoth  cases,  were  sometimes  sent  to  the  Bastile,  and  subjected 
to  momentary  displeasure ;  but  the  views  of  the  government  w^«  sddom 
carried  farther  than  the  individual.  As  the  literary  taste  increased,  the 
importance  of  the  literary  class  increased  also ;  but  their  importance  was 
never  considered,  with  reference  to  the  people.  The  dread  entertained 
by  any  person,  was  not  that  the  nation  would  be  roused  to  rebeUion,  bat 
that  an  epigram,  or  a  satire,  or  a  lampoon  might  be  composed,  whic^,  in 
the  eyes  of  his  refined  associates,  would  render  him  ridiculous.  Tbe 
literary  men,  thus,  in  time,  became  the  companions  of  the  pow^ful,  and 
served  to  instruct  as  well  as  to  amuse  them.  By  degrees,  philosophy 
began  to  occupy  attention.  Society  was  now  entertained  by  opinions  on 
physics,  metaphysics,  politics,  morality,  and  religion*  A  tragedy  and  a 
scientific  article  in  the  Encyclopedic  became  equally  a  subject  of  diseas. 
sion.  Women  would  argue  about  the  motion  of  fluid  bodies;  the  manage- 
ment of  an  argument  on  the  nature  of  the  soul ;  the  merits  of  an  actor ; 
the  exposition  d'un  stntiment ;  the  vices  of  peculiar  govemmoits ;  an 
essay  expounding  the  theory  of  Newton,  or  an  epigram  by  Pirtm.  Such 
was  the  fashion ;  and  so  long  as  no  evil  resulted  to  thems^ea  in  the 
shape  of  diminished  power  or  profit,  the  powerful  indulged  heedlessly 
in  this  whim,  as  in  any  other. 

The  priesthood,  generally,  did  not  delight  in  the  license  conceded  to 
the  philosophes  ;  but  this  was  rather  a  personal  than  a  general  objection. 
The  satire  which  was  launched  against  religion  in  the  abstract,  not 
seldom  struck  its  professors  with  greater  force  than  they  desired.  The 
priesthood  consequently  opposed  the  philosophes  ;  but  this  rendered  the 
whole  affair  more  piqiMtU  to  the  lookers-on,  and  many  of  the  noMetM 
took  peculiar  delight  in  protecting  the  satirist  against  the  persecutkm 
of  the  priest.  Rivalry,  personal  pique,  and  oftentimes  mere  malicious 
pleasantry,  induced  this  desire  to  protect.    It  was  not  that  Mon.  le 

Marquis  de was  an  enemy  to  religion  or  despotism,  or  that  he  desired 

an  overthrow  of  an  established  priesthood,  or  an  established  government, 
but  he  perhaps  wished  to  wound  Monseigneur  TArchev^ue  de  this, 
the  Abbe  de  that,  or  M.  le  Ministre  of  the  other.  Besides,  to  rail  at 
religion  or  despotism  was  by  the  canon  prohibited  j  to  set  at  nought  the 
rule  created  a  pungent  pleasure— making  the  old  proverb  true,  ''  that 
stolen  kisses  are  the  sweetest."  This  state  of  things  produced  a  curious 
phenomenon  in  the  opposition  of  opinions  and  conduct,  and  showed  how 
different  is  the  effect  produced  by  merely  adopting  opinions  Arom  that 
which  follows  when  we  link  to  them  our  affections.  The  vulgar  have 
an  expressive  phrase  to  signify  their  estimation  of  the  former  proceed- 
ing in  a  particular  case,  calling  it  lip  religion.  The  lip  philosophy  of 
the  French  noblesse  was  as  extraordinary  an  exhibition  as  the  worid 
ever  witnessed.  They  were  in  fact  vehemently,  and  in  the  narroweit, 
most  exclusive  sense  of  the  term,  aristocratic.  The  opinions  connected 
with  their  own  peculiar  worth,  in  consequence  of  their  station  and  birth, 
were  associated  indissolubly  with  their  affections.  They  were  besides 
attached  to  the  existing  government ;  they  desired — they  thought  of  no 
other.    Whatever  they  might  say,  whatever  opinions  they  might  enter- 
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taia,  no  matter  on  what  subject^  they  and  every  one  else  felt^  that  these 
gnnd  leading  feelings  could  never  be  shaken  or  called  in  question.  In 
the  veary  hardihood  of  this  feelings  they  said  and  did  things  the  most 
extravagant;  adopting  opinions  of  the  widest  democracy^  venting  the 
Idtterest  sarcasms  against  despotism,  and  superstition,  and  persecution. 
As  in  the  case  of  what  has  been  termed  the  healthy  hardihood  of  a 
gentleman,  the  consciousness  of  a  peculiar  i^ld  unchallangeable  standing 
leads  to  great  carelessness  and  freedom ;  so  in  the  case  of  the  French 
noblesse,  the  confidence  they  felt  that  their  talk  would  never  be  sup- 
posed capable  of  practical  application,  induced  them  to  hazard  any 
opinion,  no  matter  how  wise,  how  benevolent.  This  same  hardihood 
made  them  protect  the  writers  who  amused  them ;  and  the  writers, 
emboldened  by  protection,  attadced  every  thing  which  offered  a  defence- 
less point.  But  various  consequences  arose  from  this  proceeding  that 
were  not  at  first  foreseen.* 

Amongst  the  noUesse  themselves,  there  was  a  thorough  overturning 
of  all  established  principles  not  immediately  connected  with  their 
peculiar  interests  as  a  class.  They  were  not  less  aristocrats  in  ccmse- 
quence  of  the  prevailing  philoso^y ;  but  they  were  in  reality  less  devout, 
less  moraL  They  lost  their  old  principles,  which  led  to  private  virtue 
but  they  obtained  not  new  ones.  They  learned  to  despise  their  religion, 
but  they  adopted  no  moral  principles  which,  without  the  aid  of  religion, 
might  lead  to  virtue.  All  the  c^d  safeguards  were  broken  down,  and  no 
new  ones  erected.  Ties  formerly  the  most  sacred  became  despised. 
Marriage  was  a  farce  :  honesty,  as  between  man  and  man,  was  obsolete. 
The  decencies  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  life  passed  away,  and  every 
licentious  desire  had  uncontrollable  dominion. 

Amongst  the  people  the  ^ect  was  widely  different.  A  large  portion 
of  the  bourgeoisie  read  and  acquiesced  in  the  opinions  freely  promulgated 
by  and  among  their  superiors.  The  liberality,  which  with  the  noblesse 
was  the  mere  whim  of  the  moment,  and  which  never  touched  nor  awakened 
their  affections,  sank  deep  in  the  minds  of  the  excluded  classes.  With 
them  they  became  ennobling  feelings: — they  were  considered  principles 
to  be  acted  on— to  be  cherished,  and  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  indig- 
nation that  was  pretended  by  the  noblesse  became  a  ruling  passion  with 
the  people ;  they  sighed  for  that  freedom  which  the  others  merely  talked 
of;  and  looked  forward  with  impatience  to  the  time  of  their  liberation. 
This  difference  in  expectations  led,  necessarily,  to  wide  differences  in 


*  <<  The  court  itself  had  fiiTOured  the  progress  of  the  *  Hers  Itat,*  and  had  con. 
tributed  to  the  derelopment  of  its  chief  assistant,  an  increase  of  knowledge.  The 
most  despotic  of  mouarchs  aided  this  general  movement  of  the  public  mind,  and 
created  a  public  opinion  without  wishhig  it.  By  encouraging  eulogy,  he  provided 
fur  blame ;  because  the  examination  whidi  was  permitted  in  his  favour  necessarily 
cempelled  him  to  undergo  another  which  was  unfovourable.  When  poetry  was 
exhausted,  discussions  commenced ;  and  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century 
succeeded  to  the  Utt&raUwrt  of  the  seventeenth.  Every  thing  hecame  an  olgect  of 
their  researdi  and  reflection ;  governments,  laws,  religion,  abuses.  They  discovered 
rights,  they  exposed  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  rignalixed  injustice.  A  strong  and 
enlightened  public  opinion  was  formed,  whose  attacks  the  government  was  obliged 
to  suffer,  and  whose  voice  it  could  not  stifle.  This  opinion,  moreover,  converted 
thoee  whom  it  attacked.  The  courtiers  from  foshion,  power  from  necessity,  submitted 
themselves  to  its  discussions ;  and  the  age  of  reforms  was  prepared  by  the  age  of 
philosophy,  as  was  the  latter  by  the  age  of  literatiu'e  and  the  fine  arts.— Afv**^ 
H%9t,  de  la  Rev*  Fran,  Introd, 
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point  of  morality.  Putting  aside  the  other  discrepant  ciremnataneee  119 
the  position  of  the  people  and  the  noblesse,  the  single  faet  that  the 
one  elass  merely  talked  liberality — merely  dwelt  for  purposes  oi 
amusement  and  display  on  the  great  discussions  of  philosophy  ;  and  that 
the  other  really  and  deeply  felt  as  well  as  debated  the  great  tmthr 
which  those  discussions  elicited — this  single  fact  was  sufficient  to  make 
the  ideas  wlneh^  in  the  one  case,  led  to  every  species  of  vice^  as  neces- 
sarily, in  the  other,  conduce  to  the  highest  classes  of  yirtne.  To  tiie 
nobleMse  the  arguments  of  the  philosophers  afforded  a  ready  refutation 
of  all  the  old  laws  of  morality,  and  thus  furnished  a  serviceable  jnstifi. 
cation  of  vice ;  but  with  them  philosophy  created  no  immediate  mothre-* 
none  whidi  to  minds  such  as  the  nobles  necessarily  possessed  appeared 
worthy  of  consideration,  to  build  up  a  new  code  of  virtue,  or  to  resist 
the  many  temptations  to  pleasant  vices  which  their  situation  offered. 
They  gleaned  enough  from  the  expositions  of  the  philosophers  to  be 
ready  with  a  superficial  answer  to  any  preachment  whidi  might  be  made 
to  them ;  but  they  heard  not,  neither  could  they  feel  any  lesson  of 
wisdom  based  upon  the  general  happiness  of  their  race.  They  thus  played 
with  reasoning  and  philosophy,  and  quickly  learned  to  deqslse  them 
both.  Adopting  no  opinion  with  affectionate  conviction  (if  we  may  use 
such  a  phrase),  they  deemed  all  of  equ^  value,  or  rather  equally  value- 
less.  Selfish  objects  became  paramount.  They  sought  for,  they  fe^t  no 
sympathy.  Immediate  enjoyment  was  their  sole  end,  and  contempt  for 
everything  which  they  had  heard  called  virtue,  their  predominating  con. 
viction.* 

The  situation  of  the  bourgeoisie  being  diffSerent,  philosophy  with  tiitra 
produced  different  fruits.  While  the  reasonings  of  the  philosopher 
shook  the  foundation  of  their  old  opinions,  they  raised  up  motives, 
strong  and  constant  in  their  action,  to  create  a  new  and  ennobling  moral 
code.  The  objects  of  desire  which  these  new  ideas  created,  were  objects 
to  be  obtained  by  union  among  themselves,  by  a  demonstration  of  force, 
and  alM)  of  worthiness.  It  was  requisite  for  them  to  show,  that  they 
not  only  desired  their  political  and  social  liberation,  but  also  Uiat  they 
deserved,  and  could  attain  it.  This  was  one  and  a  powerful  stunulant 
to  virtuous  conduct.  Moreover,  being  in  the  situation  of  despised  sob- 
ordinates,  they  were  unable  to  permit  themselves  the  indalgences 
which  the  aristocracy  enjoyed.  They  had  not  wealth  to  command  those 
which  required  great  expenditure,  nor  could  they  obtain  protection  for 
such  as  were  violations  of  the  law.  Inevitable  ruin  would  have  been 
the  necessary  consequence  of  dissolute  profligacy  to  the  bourgeoisie.  Their 

*  Uouiseau  saw  this  evil,  and  attiibtitod  it  to  its  real  cause.  The  conduaioii  he 
draws  from  thence  is  not  correct ;  but  seeing  no  more  than  he  describes,  he  could  1^ 
gitimately  draw  no  other.  He  says  in  the  prefoce  to  <<  NaretMie :  *' — <<  Tout  people  qui 
a  des  mours,  et  qui  par  cons^uent  respecte  ses  lois  et  ne  vent  point  raffiner  snr  set  an* 
dens  usages,  doit  se  garantir  avec  soin  des  sciences,  et  sartont  des  savana,  dont  les 
maximes  sentendeuses  et  dogmatiques  lui  apprendraient  hientot  k  m^riser  sea  usages 
et  ses  lois ;  ce  qu*ane  nation  ne  peut  jamais  faire  sans  se  oorrompre.  Le  moindre  change, 
ment  dans  les  coutumes,  fKkt-il  m^e  avantagenx  k  certains  ^gards,  toume  tonjours  an 
pr^udice  des  moeurs.  Car  le$  coutumes  sent  la  morale  du  peuple  ;  et  d^  qn*il  eemt 
de  les  respecter,  il  n*a  plus  de  r^le  que  ses  passions,  ni  de  frein  qne  les  lois,  qui  peurent 
qndquefois  contenir  les  m^chans  mais  jamais  les  rendre  hons.  D'ailleurs  quand  la 
philosophic  a  une  fois  appris  k  un  peuple  k  m^priser  ses  coutumes,  U  tiouve  bient6t  le 
secret  d*fiuder  les  lois.  Je  dis  done  qu*il  en  est  des  moeurs  d*un  peuple  oomme  di 
l*honnenr  d*an  homme  x  c^est  un  tr43or  qu*il  faut  oonserrer,  mais  qu*  onne  rtoouvrv 
plus  quand  on  l*a  perdu. " 
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■lindfl  wera  thus  turned  te  other  pleasures ;  and  those  exalted  ei^oy^ 
ments  which  literature  and  science  afforded^  being  easy  of  access,  be* 
came^  in  great  measure,  the  portion  of  the  despised  class.  Honestjr 
with  them  was  also  indispensably  requisite.  They  were  happily  not 
]daeed  in  that  trying  situation,  in  which  to  be  a  villain,  is  not  to  be  de- 
graded and  punished.  With  them,  in  short,  there  was  no  impunity  for 
Tiee  ;  there  was  every  inducement  to  virtue.  The  new  philosophy  there- 
fore gave  them  a  new  morality, — gave  them  new  rules  for  the  guidance 
(tf  their  conduct ;  and  the  conduct  thus  prescribed,  was  more  virtuous 
than  that  which  their  old  principles  had  enjoined.* 

The  influence  of  the  state  we  have  been  attempting  to  describe  upon 
the  writers  themselves  was  equally  marked,  and  exhibited  a  stUl  more 
ourious  complication  of  phenomena.  The  license  they  enjoyed,  and  the 
carelessness  they  saw  in  the  government  and  aristocracy  regarding  opin- 
ions, gave  them  a  hardihood  in  inquiry  that  was  eminently  conducive  to 
original  cone^tions,  and  to  the  thorough  investigation,  as  far  as  depend- 
ed on  courage,  of  every  important  question  which  their  curiosity  led  them 
to  discuss.  This  investigation,  however,  was  uniformly  bold  and  ingenious 
rather  than  profound.  Their  object  generally  was  to  strike ;  by  new  views 
to  acquire  reputation  for  talent  and  ingenuity ;  to  amuse  and  captivate 
rather  than  to  instruct.  Addressing  themselves  to  the  aristocracy  who 
eought  amusement,  living  by  their  favours,  and  dependent  for  enjoy. 
ments  and  pleasures  on  their  protection,  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
adopt  a  tone,  and  pursue  a  method  of  investigation,  that  should  please 
an  idle  set  of  inquirers.  This  state  of  things,  while  it  was  productive 
of  good,  in  permitting  a  perfectly  free  discussion,  and  in  leading  the 
writers  to  cultivate  the  faculty  of  clear  and  forcible  exposition,  was  no 
leas  productive  of  mischief,  in  inducing  with  many  a  carelessness  re- 
iqiecting  opinions,  in  leading  to  superficial  rather  than  profound  inves- 
tigations, and  in  rendering  the  literary  class  the  sycophants  of  the 
powerful. 

One  of  the  most  striking  circumstances  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
day,  and  which  circumstance  was  partly  owing  to  t^e  peculiar  situ. 
ttkion  of  the  writers,  was,  that  almost  all  the  discussions  then  carried  on 
were  of  a  negative,  and  not  a  positive  description ;  went  to  prove  the  in- 
sufficiency and  the  inaccuracy  of  existing  theories  and  doctrines,  and 
bat  seldom  (and  never  to  any  important  extent)  to  establish  and  build 
up  new  ones  t  The  consequence  of  all  the  reigning  disputes  therefore 
was,  to  induce  a  general  state  of  scepticism,  on  almost  all  the  leading  prin- 


*  Thii  if  one  of  many  proo&,  past  and  exlBting,  that  the  same  opinion  being 
adopted  by  penons  in  different  states  of  mind,  axid  different  clrcnmstances,  will 
lead  to  widely  different  conduct.  The  reason  is,  that  to  action,  the  mil  is  reqni- 
site;  and  the  will  is  under  the  dominion,  not  merely  of  one  feeling,  but  of  the  mass 
of  Idlings  as  compounded  of  our  ideas,  hopes,  fears,  and  desires,  and  as  guided  and 
modified  by  our  habits.  Among  other  proofs  of  this,  the  prevalent  state  of  feeling 
asBOBg  the  more  enlightened  of  the  young  men  of  the  day,  is  one  fraught  with  in- 
terest to  onrselTes.  It  is  needless  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  ftct,  that  old  flselings 
are  now,  in  many  cases,  going  out  of  fashion.  Party  morality,  for  example,  has 
been  completely  exposed,  and  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy  laid  hare  to  eyen  the 
least -disceraing  mind.  The  more  acute  of  our  young  men  feel  ariiamed  to  ac- 
knowledge themselves  dupes  to  old  saws  on  this  head.  They  see  through  the  flimsy 
veil ;  but  they  have  not  acquired,  in  place  of  the  old  errors,  any  new  ennobling  feel- 
ings. Their  selfishness  is  now  absolutely  blazoned ;  and  they  deem  this  perception  of 
their  own  interests,  and  neglect  of  that  of  others,  the  deepest  wisdom. 
•f  We  speak  here  of  the  moral  sciences. 
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eiples  (^  the  moral  sciences.  It  most  be  remembered  that  reHgion  was 
exhibited  to  these  men  under  one  of  its  worst  forms— one  pecoliarlf 
liable  to  attack,  leading,  as  it  almost  invariably  hat  led,  where  free  dis. 
eussion  has  been  allowed,  to  disbelief  in  religion  generally.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  dominant  idea  (to  use  a  modem  and  somewhat 
inaccurate  expression,)  was  reformation  in  religion.  In  France,  after 
years  of  dreadful  confusion  and  misery,  all  expectations  of  reformatieo 
were  crushed.  Hopes  of  amendment  departed ;  but  not  with  them  tiie 
perception  of  error  in  the  existing  dogmas  and  institutions.  To  amend 
being  impossible,  the  next  object  was  to  abolish — to  overturn  rdigioos 
feelings  and  opinions  generally.  Thus,  one  large  section  of  the  field 
of  moral  doctrine  became  unsettled :  as  regarded  religion,  the  academie 
philosophy  came  into  vogue.  In  Government  the  effect  was  nearly  the 
same,  the  cause  being  nearly  similar.  The  despotism  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  too  firmly  establidied  to  admit  the  most  distant  expectation  of  sab- 
version,  or  even  of  amelioration.  All  that  remiuned  was  quiet  acqui- 
escence in  fact,  and  the  indulgence  of  satire  at  its  expense.  Its  evib  and 
errors  were,  from  time  to  time,  exposed,  and  warmly  commented  on ;  but 
substitutes  for  the  (rovemment  itself  were  seldom  if  ever  thought  of. 
Ag^in  a  species  of  sceptical,  or  academie  philosophy,  was  here  in 
vogue. 

Subjects  which,  like  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  required  exceedingly 
accurate  and  consecutive  thinking,  offered  little  to  attract  men  impelled 
by  the  motives  of  the  French  philosophers.  They  contented  themsdves 
with  signalizing  the  more  crying  evils  of  the  laws,  and  the  administra- 
tion  of  justice,  while  they  left  the  sterile  path  of  jurisprudential  science, 
for  more  indefatigable  inquirers.  No  attempt  worthy  of  the  slightest 
consideration  was  ever  hazarded  by  them  to  unite  philosophy  with  law, 
or  to  frame  a  set  of  means  to  obtain  the  end  which,  in  their  general  de- 
clarations,  they  conceived  to  be  possible.  They  left  law  to  lawyers,  and 
indulged  in  objections  to  the  existing  system— objections  well  con- 
ceived, and  oftentimes  singularly  well  enforced, — but  here  their  voca- 
tion ended : — "  M^priser  la  science,  et  n'estimer  que  Fesprit,  c'est 
le  gout  presque  universel  du  si^e  pr^nt,"  was  the  statement  d 
D'Aguesseau  in  the  year  1709.  He  has  eminently  well  characterised 
the  intellectual  character  of  his  time,  and  its  consequences,  in  another 
passage  of  the  same  paper  ;*  to  which  we  must  refer  the  reader,  since 
our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  extract  it. 

The  above  is  necessarily  a  very  general  description,  consisting  entirely 
of  assertions,  which  to  be  proved,  would  require  a  history  of  the  period 
spoken  of.  That  history  cannot  here  be  attempted.  The  reader  there- 
fore must  himself  make  what  farther  inquiry  is  necessary ;  or  disbelieve, 
or  trust  the  statement  here  given,  without  additional  evidence.  The 
succeeding  observations  will  take  for  granted  the  description  as  above 
attempted. 

The  immediately  succeeding  object  proposed  is,  to  bring  before  the 
reader  a  correct,  and,  if  possible,  a  vivid  conception  of  Rousseau's  cha- 
racter, mental  and  moral.  To  this  end  a  short  sketch  of  his  early  life 
and  education  will  be  attempted ;  so  much  of  his  history  being  brought 
forward  as  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  his  mind,  as  well  as 

*  Treizi^me  Mercuriale,  prononc^  a  la  Su  Martin,  1709.  La  Science  du  Macis- 
trat.  Tom.  1.  (Euvres  Completes,  1819,  p.  168.  See  also  Septieme  Mervuriale, 
1704.     Ibid,  p.  119,  127.  A  1 
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to  ihow  bow  that  character  was  created.  This^  with  a  general  descrip. 
tion  of  the  effect  produced  on  him  hy  the  then  existing  society  of 
France,  will  be  all  that  can  he  accomplished  within  the  space  of  the 
present  article.  The  system  he  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  one  he 
saw,  with  the  application  of  that  system  to  the  present  time,  will  be  a 
subject  o£  subsequent  inquiry. 

In  the  year  1749,  the  Academy  of  Dijon  proposed  the  following  ques- 
tion :^''  Has  the  Renovation  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  contributed  to 
purify  or  corrupt  Society  ?  "*  Rousseau  answered  this  question :  his  essay 
received  the  prize,  (was  oouronnSj  ;  and  he  suddenly,  at  the  age  of  forty, 
acquired  a  great  and  unexpected  reputation. 

The  view  he  took  of  society  was  new  and  startling.  He  propounded 
many  important  truths ;  followed  to  their  legitimate  consequences  opi- 
nions g^enerally  expressed  ;  and  by  his  consistency  was  led  to  enunciate  a 
crowd  of  extravagant  errors*  If  we  consider  the  character  of  the  man, 
however,  and  the  society  into  which  he  was  thrown,  his  conclusions,  his 
feelings,  his  conduct,  though  strange,  will  appear  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  his  situation. 

Rousseau  was  possessed  of  an  exquisitely  nervous  temperament,  a  weak 
frame,  unsettled  and  delicate  health.  The  education  he  received  was 
peculiarly  calculated  to  heighten  the  sensitiveness  he  received  from  na- 
ture,— to  raise  to  morbid  acuteness  what,  for  his  own  happiness,  ought  to 
have  been  checked  and  carefully  regulated, — to  make  him,  in  fact,  the 
^ve  of  warm  emotions.  His  station,  his  wayward  fate,  continually 
wrought  upon  this  sensibility,  and  drove  him  eventually  to  madness. 
Had  his  infancy  been  differently  passed ;  had  his  subsequent  youth  been 
hiq»py  and  tranquil ;  or  had  he,  when  he  appeared  in  the  world,  fallen 
upon  different  times,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  been  a  less  useful  exam- 
ple and  instructor  of  mankind,  but  he  would  inevitably  have  been  far 
happier  himself.  They  whom  nature  has  gifted  with  an  apathetic  tem- 
perament, who  have  passed  their  infancy  and  youth  in  the  calm  even- 
ness and  carelesness  which  youth  usually  enjoys,  cannot  penetrate  the 
deep  mysteries  of  such  a  mind  as  Rousseau's.  His  feelings  they  cannot 
comprehend,^-his  views  they  cannot  appreciate, — his  joys  and  his  sor- 
rows they  cannot  measure.  He  is  as  to  them  a  being  of  a  different  order, 
endowed  with  different  senses,  framed  in  a  different  mould.  Things 
which  they  perceive  not,  strike  him  to  the  quick.  When  they  begin  to 
feel,  he  is  overpowered  by  emotion.  His  joys  are  bright  glories  that 
never  shed  a  radiance  on  their  dull  souls ;  his  sorrow  is  an  overwhelm- 
ing despair,  incomprehensible  by  their  apathetic  temperament.  The  hard 
and  homy  hand  of  the  labourer  will  grasp  a  hot  iron  with  impunity ; 
itrip  that  hand  of  its  skin,  and  the  very  air  will  be  intolerable.  The 
differences  in  the  moral  sensitiveness  of  various  men  are  equal  in  their 
extent. 

The  father  of  Jean  Jacques  married,  early  in  life,  a  woman  whom  he 
passionately  loved.  She  had  been  the  companion  of  his  infancy  and 
youth  ;  and  after  many  trials,  and  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  her 
rdations,  she  became  his  wife.  Rousseau's  father  was  an  humble  citi- 
zen of  Geneva,  poor,  and  a  watchmaker, — ^his  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  a  clergyman  of  some  fortune  and  preten8ions.t  "  Fate,  which  seemed 

*  Le  Rtobliaiement  des  Sdences  et  des  Arts  a-t-U  contribni  k  fyvaer  ou  k  cor« 
»wnpreleg  Maurs?  '  ^»^w. 

t  Confessions  L.  1.  It  is  with  pain  that  we  attempt  a  translation  of  the  exquwe 
ianJSuage  of  Roosseau.    The  attempt  is  made,  however,  because  thought  necessary. 
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to  oppose  their  passion^  served  only  to  increase  it.  The  y  oung  lovw 
being  unable  to  obtain  his  mistress^  gave  himself  up  to  grief.  She  ad- 
vised him  to  travel  in  order  that  he  might  learn  to  forget  her.  He  travel- 
led,  but  without  obtaining  his  object.  He  returned  more  in  love  than 
ever.  He  found  her  he  loved  still  faithful — still  kind.  After  this  trial 
nothing  remained  but  to  love  one  another  for  their  lives.  They  swore 
to  do  so, — and  heaven  blessed  their  oath.  *  *  *  *  My  father,  after  the 
birth  of  my  only  brother,  departed  for  Constantinople,  where  he  became 
dockmaker  to  the  Seraglio.  During  his  absence,  the  beauty  of  ray 
mother,  her  wit,  and  her  talents,  attracted  many  admirers ;  amoii|;8t 
the  warmest  of  these  was  M.  de  la  Closure,  the  French  Resident.  His 
passion  must  have  been  warm,  since,  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  I  saw 
him  weep  when  speaking  of  her.  My  mother  had  other  safeguard^ 
however,  besides  her  virtue.  She  tenderly  loved  her  husband.  She 
pressed  him  to  return.  He  quitted  all,  and  came  back.  I  was  the  sad 
fruit  of  this  union.  Ten  months  after,  I  was  bom  infirm  and  ilL  I  cost, 
my  mother  her  life.     My  birth  was  the  first  of  my  misfortunes. 

"  I  know  not  how  my  father  supported  this  loss ;  but  I  do  know  that  he 
was  never  consoled  for  it.  He  fancied  that  he  saw  her  again  in  me, 
without  being  able  to  forget  that  I  had  taken  her  away.  He  never  em. 
braced  me  but  I  felt  by  his  sighs  and  convulsive  embraces,  that  a  bitter 
regret  was  mixed  with  his  caresses.  They  were  but  the  more  toidttr. 
When  he  said,  '  Jean  Jacques,  let  us  speak  of  thy  mother,'  1  was  accus- 
tomed to  answer,  *  We  are  about,  then,  to  weep,  my  father.'  The  wordi^ 
themselves,  drew  tears  from  him.  Ah !  he  exclaimed,  render  her  to 
me  again— console  me  for  her  loss — ^fiU  up  the  void  she  has  left  in  my 
•oul.  Should  I  love  thee  thus,  if  you  were  only  my  child.  Forty  years 
after  her  loss,  he  died  in  the  arms  of  a  second  wife ;  but  the  name  of 
the  first  was  on  his  lips — her  image  was  at  His  heart." 

''  Tels  furent  les  auteurs  de  mes  jours,"  exclaims  Rousseau,  '^  De  teas  ^ 
les  dons  que  le  ciel  leur  avoit  departis,   un  coeur   sensible  eat  le  seal 
qu  'ils  me  laisserent ;   mais  il  avoit  fait  leur  bonheur ;  et  fit  tons  les 
malheurs  de  ma  vie." 

Educated  in  his  infancy  by  one  so  accustomed  to  yiel4  to,  and  give 
outward  demonstration  of  his  emotions, — being  by  his  nature  him. 
self  prone  to  the  same  state  of  feeling — ^it  is  not  wonderful  that  he 
should  have*  this  tendency  increased,  till  it  became  actually  a  morbid 
excitement.  To  add  still  more  to  this  dangerous  excitation,  and  to  in- 
crease its  evil  consequences,  his  father  pursued  a  yet  more  extraordinary 
course. 

**  I  felt,"  says  Rousseau,  ''  before  I  thought.  This  is  the  common  lot 
of  humanity.  It  was  mine  more  than  that  of  most  men.  I  am  ignorant 
of  what  I  did  until  five  or  six  years  of  age :  I  know  not  how  I  learned 
to  read.  I  recollect  only  the  first  things  I  read,  and  their  effect  upon 
me.  From  this  I  date  an  ^uninterrupted  consciousness  of  myself.  My 
mother  had  left  behind  her  some  romances.  My  father  and  myself  were 
accustomed  to  read  them  after  supper.  The  object,  at  first,  was  to  ex- 
ercise me  in  reading  by  the  aid  of  amusing  books;  but  the  interest  we 
took  in  them  soon  became  so  lively,  that  we  read  them  by  turns  with' 
out  interruption,  and  passed  whole  nights  in  this  occupation.  We 
could  never  leave  off  till  we  reached  the  end  of  the  volume.  Sometimea 
my  father,  hearing  the  swallows  in  the  morning,  would  say,  with  shame. 
Let  us  go  to  bed  ;  I  am  more  a  child  than  you." 
On  this  Rousseau  makes  the  following  judicious  observations  : 
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'^  In  a  short  time  I  acquired  by  this  dangerous  method^  not  only  an 
extreme  facility  in  reading  and  understanding  what  I  read^  but  also  a 
knowledge  of  the  passions  singular  at  my  age.  I  had  yet  no  idea  of 
things,  when  all  the  emotions  were  already  known  to  me.  I  had  con- 
ceived nothing,  but  had  felt  every  thing.  These  confused  emotions 
which  I  felt  successively,  had  no  effect  upon  the  reason  which  I  had  not 
yet  acquired ;  but  they  formed  for  me  one  of  a  different  stamp,  and  gave 
me  romantic  and  hixarres  notions  of  human  life,  of  which  reflection  and 
experience  have  never  cured  me." 

They  who  have  not'  felt  in  themselves,  nor  witnessed  in  others,  the 
consequences  of  this  too  early  excitation  of  the  emotions,  would  hardly 
be  prepared  for  the  fatal  effects  which  almost  necessarily  flow  from  it. 
As  in  the  case  of  Rousseau,  it  is  almost  certain  that  views  of  life  will  be 
framed  upon  exceedingly  erroneous  data,  will  necessarily  be  utterly 
false,  and  the  expectations  consequent  on  those  views  will  be  doomed  to 
inevitable  disappointment.  But  a  still  greater  evil  will  arise.  To  the  due 
framing  of  the  man,  it  is  requisite  that  the  child  should  grow  up  in  a 
certain  carelessness  of  spirit.  The  natural  mobility  of  a  child  requires, 
fbr  the  full  development  of  the  mental  as  well  as  physical  powers,  to 
have  complete  play.  To  train  his  infant  limbs  constant  action  is  requi- 
site. Watch  a  child,  and  see  how  unceasing  is  the  motion  requisite  to 
keep  him  in  a  state  of  comfort ;  confine  him  for  a  moment,  and  he  is 
uncomfortable  and  unhappy.  Inr  the  early  days  of  his  infancy,  unable 
to  move  himself  sufficiently,  the  nurse  keeps  him  in  constant  motion ; 
having  acquired  strength  he  swings  about  his  arms,  kicks  with  his  little 
legs,  crawls,  and  throws  himself  into  every  possible  contortion.  The 
boy  runs,  leaps,  and  keeps  himself  in  one  incessant  turmoil.  It  is  not  re- 
quisite  to  explain,  or  to  attempt  to  explain  these  facts;  to  state  why 
this  motion  is  needed ;  suffice  it  that  it  is  needed.  But  the  action  of 
the  child  is  never  spontaneously  a  continuous  action  of  one  sort.  Put 
him  to  turn  a  wheel,  and  you  would  ruin  his  health  and  stop  his  growth. 
His  motion  is  all  un-consecutive,  (if  we  may  use  such  aii  expression,) 
first  of  one  kind,  then  of  another ;  now  he  runs,  now  he  walks,  now  he 
faUs  on  the  ground,  now  he  climbs ;  he  claps  his  hands,  he  throws  a' 
stone,  he  puUs,  all  in  a  rapid  but  irregular  series.  He  is  like  a  monkey 
under  the  dominion  of  an  ever-active  nervous  excitement.  His  mind  re- 
quires the  same  sort  of  treatment.  He  requires  to  have  a  constant,  and, 
to  a  gpreat  degree,  an  irregular  series  of  mental  feelings.  They  must 
not  be  consecutive  feelings.  He  should  have  no  emotions  which  continue 
for  any  long  period ;  and  no  emotion  should  be  raised  whidi  is  not  sug» 
tested  by  the  present  physical  nature  of  the  child.  Long  consecutive  trains 
of  reasoning  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  perfect  mystery  to  him.  His  atten- 
tion flags ;  his  memory  is  incapable  of  keeping  before  him  the  various 
links  of  the  chain  :  if  he  attempts  it  he  becomes  fatigued ;  and  his  mind, 
like  his  body,  is,  by  such  training,  prevented  from  becoming  vigorous 
or  healthy.*  Precocious  emotions  are  yet  worse  than  precocious  reason- 


*  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  all  mental  exerciie  in  childhood  is  ooodemned. 
What  is  desired  is,  that  it  should  commence  almost  imperceptibly,  should  increase 
with  the  increasing  powers ;  till,  at  length,  the  greatest  labour  may  be  attempted. 
But  that  in  no  case  should  the  mental  exercise  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  mind. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  body,  it  is  possible  not  only  to  give  it  too  much,  but  also  too 
heavy  and  too  steady  work  ;  so,  not  only  may  you  task  the  mind  too  long,  but  you 
nuiy  also  task  it  too  heavily  and  too  steadily.  To  make  a  chUd  of  six  years  old  work 
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ii^s.  Tk6  one  merely  weakens  tlM  iateDectiuJ  ^wt»,  tke  other  fits  a 
nan  for  niseiy.  To  aceustom  the  diild  to  emotioiis,  is  to  rob  kum  of 
tke  glad  carelessness  of  infancy;  to  rob  kirn  of  tkis,  is  to  depriye  kit 
mind  of  tkat  elastic  spring  wkick  is  in  Hfe  the  grand  preserver  of  kap. 
piness ;  ikai  elasticity  wkick  enablee  us  to  rise  up  after  dis^pointment, 
and  begin  a  new  race— 4o  keep  before  us  brigkt  pro^ects^— to  kope 
flmly  and  steadily.  As  life  wears  on  witk  tke  best  regulated  and 
strongest  minds,  tkis  elasticity  becomes  less  and  less,  and  eventually 
breaks  down.  To  bring  us  into  life  witkout  tkis  springing  hope,  is  to 
render  life  a  blank  and  barren  waste.  A  child  wko  kas  passed  his  in- 
fancy  in  anxiety  and  care,  is  ever  a  melancholy  man ;  and  whether  tiiis 
anxiety  arise  from  fictitious  subjects,  or  from  real  causes  of  sorrow,  is 
immateriaL  To  take  the  most  assured  way  known  to  mar  all  Im^os  of 
happiness,  would  be,  not  only  to  create  this  anxiety  in  childhood,  ani 
thereby  create  a  morbidly  melancholy  temperament,  but  also,  at  tke 
same  time,  to  heighten  the  sensibilities,  and  thereby  render  him  more 
deeply  alected  by  every  passing  cause  of  emotion.  A  mind  thus 
framed,  subjected  to  adversity,  will  ever  render  its  unhappy  possessor 
exquisitely  miserable. 

But  the  education  of  Rousseau's  infancy  was  admirably  adapted  to  these 
ends.  He  was  in  t^e  constant  habit  of  seeing  a  person  whom  he  loved  in 
deep  distress :  an  affectionate  and  quick-feeing  child,  would  by  this  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  constant  anxiousness ;  and,  to  keighten  kis  souitMlity,  ke 
was  led  to  sympatkize  witk  tke  ideal  sorrows  of  keroes  and  kerotnes  of 
romances.  Tkat  tke  ckild  was  deeply  interested  in  tkeir  fortunes,  is 
evident  from  tke  fact,  tkat  ke  sp^it  wkole  nigkts  in  following  tkeir  lus- 
tory.  Tkis  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  prove  tke  exceeding  sensitivttiess  (tf 
kis  original,  or  natural  temperament.*  It  proves,  moreover,  tkat  he  was 
moved  by  passions  not  belonging  to  his  age— 4hat  he  acquired  feelings  at 
variance  with  his  physical  state.  These,  in  fact,  were  his  earliest  recol- 
lected in^ressions.  Now,  if  any  one  will  for  a  moment  recall  to  his  re- 
collection the  enormous  influence  these  earliest  impressions  always  pos- 
sess — ^the  indelible  traces  they  leave,  he  will  quiddy  understand  why 
these  played  so  important  a  part  in  Rousseau's  after  life  ;  he  will  under- 
stand how  they  increased  his  sensibilities ;  rendering  him  as  quick  to 
feel,  as  if  his  actual  nerves  had  been  laid  physically  bare  by  the  scalp^ 
With  an  obtuse  and  apathetic  child,  there  would  probably  have  resuhed 
but  little  mischief  from  such  a  treatment.  He  would  possibly  have  em- 
pathized but  little  in  the  distress  of  his  parent ;  and  he  would  not  have 
understood  or  felt  the  ideal  miseries  and  pleasures  of  the  herc»es  and 
heroines  who  absorbed  the  attention  of  Rousseau.    Instead  of  reading. 


a  whole  day,  is  to  give  it  too  much  work  ;  to  make  it  turn  a  wheel  for  an  hour,  woold 
be  to  give  it  too  steady  work  ;  to  make  it  lift  a  weight  of  ten  pounds,  would  be  to 
give  it  too  heavy  work.  So  to  keep  a  child  all  day  at  his  task,  (as  it  is  called,]  to 
keep  him  an  hour  at  one  sort  of  task,  to  make  him  read  Locke,  are  instances  of 
the  three  mischievous  proceedings  in  his  mental  training. 

*  Rousseau  gives  the  following  opinion  of  himself: — << J^avois  done  de  la  religion 
tout  ce  qu*  un  enfuit  4  Tdge  oik  j*4tois  en  pouvoit  avoir.  J*en  avois  m&oae  davan- 
tage,  car  pourquoi  d^gitiser  ici  ma  pens^  P  Mon  enfance  ne  fht  pas  d*un  enfknt.  Je 
sentis,  je  pensai,  toujours  en  homme.  Ce  n*est  qu*en  grandissant  que  je  suis  re&tr£  dans 
la  clane  ordinaire :  en  naissant  j*en  6toit  sorti.  L'on  rira  de  me  voir  me  donnor  bm- 
destement  pour  nn  prodige.  Soit,  mais  quand  on  aura  Men  ri  qu*on  tronve  nn  enftat 
qu*  4  six  ans  les  romans  attachent,  int^rresoont,  transportent  au  point  d*«n  pleurer  & 
chaudes  larmes ;  alors  je  sttitirai  ma  vanity  ridicule  et  conyieadFai  que  j>u  tert.** 
Confessions,  L.  11. 
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lie  would  have  tkifit;  instead  of  weeing,  he  would  have  yawned.  In  a 
highly  seneitive  temperament,  the  constant  object  diould  be  to  moderate 
early  emotions,  to  promote  a  careless  joy  in  diildhood,  and  to  ward  off 
the  anxieties  that  will  inevitably  press  upon  the  man.  It  must  be  re- 
membered also,  that  the  health  of  Rousseau  was  exceedingly  delicate* 
That  craving  desire  for  action,  which  besets  a  robust  child,  must  with 
him  have  been  comparatively  weak.  He  must  by  this  time  have  been 
rendered  more  than  commoiily  conscious  of  his  thoughts.  The  sensa. 
tions  of  vitality,  all  pleasant  sensations,  those  joyous  feelings  of  exubenmt 
life  and  spirits,  which  run  in  a  glad  tide  through  the  frame  of  an  active, 
healtiiy  ^ild,  must  with  him  have  been  weak,  perhaps  unknown.  His 
life  began  with  thought  and  emotions,  (sentimensy)  rather  tiian  sensa- 
tions.* They  who  have  received  this  dangerous  gift,  have  usually  proved 
the  great  lights  of  hiunanity ;  but  life  too  often  has  been  to  them  a  bur. 
then  and  a  misery. 

The  reading  romances,  says  Rousseau,  finished  with  the  summer  of 
1719 :  he  was  then  seven  years  old ;  and  to  them  succeeded  studies  better 
adapted  to  his  age.  Amongst  his  grandfather's  books,  he  found  works 
containing  much  useful  knowledge,  and  treating  on  subjects  in  which  he 
could  take  an  interest  without  opposing  nature,  or  awakening  a  too  pain. 
lid  exdtement.  '' Plutarch,  above  all,  became  my  favourite  reading. 
The  j^eaenre  I  took  in  reading  him,  again  and  again,  cured  me  somewhat 
of  my  passion  for  romances ;  and  I  soon  preferred  Agesilaus,  Brutus, 
Arietides,  to  Orondates,  Artamenes,  and  Juba.  By  these  interesting 
studies,  and  the  conversations  they  occasioned  between  me  and  my  father, 
were  formed  in  me  that  republican  and  free  spirit,  that  haughty  and 
unconquerable  charact^ ,  impatient  of  restraint  and  of  servitude,  which, 
throughout  my  life,  has  tormented  me  in  situations  least  proper  to  give 
a  rein  to  my  feelings.  Unceasingly  occupied  with  Rome,  and  with  Athens, 
—living,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  with  their  great  men, — ^bom  myself 
the  ^tisen  of  a  rq[>ublic,-— and  the  son  of  a  father,  whose  strongest  pas. 
son  was  the  love  of  his  country ;  I  was  inflamed  by  his  example.  I  be. 
Heved  myself  a  Greek  or  a  Roman :  I  became  the  person  whose  life  I 
read ;  the  story  of  such  of  their  acts  of  constancy  and  intrepidity  as 
strode  me,  made  my  eyes  sparkle,  and  gave  force  and  vigour  to  my  voice. 
One  day  I  rekted,  at  table,  the  history  of  Scevola,  and  startied  the  be. 
hiMers  who  saw  me  stretch  my  hand  over  the  fire  to  represent  the  action 
which  he  had  performed." 

He  thus  ^ent  the  early  years  of  his  childhood,  indulging  rather 
in  intellectual  than  physical  pleasures.  His  ideas  were,  even  as  a 
child,  exalted  and  refined ;  and  he  was  ever  subjected  to  kind,  to  affec 
tionate  treatment.  ''The  children  of  kings  could  not  be  more  care, 
fully  tended  than  I  was,  during  my  early  years ;  idolised  by  all  who 
surrounded  me;  and,  what  is  much  more  rare,  always  treated  as 
a  beloved,  never  as  a  spoiled  child."  This  happy  state  continued  but  for 
a  short  time.  While  it  lasted,  however,  it  was  eminentiy  conducive  to 
the  creation  of  a  gentie,  refined,  generous,  and  sensitive  spirit.    In  his 


*  This  Hwi  lion  if  not  opposed  to  what  RoiuMau  himself  nys,  when  he  says, ''  Je 
MOCM  avant  de  penser.**  He  means  by  this,  that  his  emotions  came  before  his  retuofu 
tefs.  All  that  the  text  means  to  assert,  is,  that  the  idem  of  Rousseau  were,  in  his 
youth,  a  much  larger  portion  of  his  existence,  than  iu  ordinary  cases.  Boys  usually 
hava  many  seBsations  and  few  thoughts — Rousseau  had  many  thoughts,  and  com* 
paratively  few  sensations.      ^  r^  i 
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old  igtty  1m  nuM  oy%3t,  wUh  a  gmrdUoA  aCeetiMi,  tlie  Ikt  of  his  ear- 
hmd,  fneads  ;  and,  at  tbe  diitanoa  of  ifty  lon^  yean>  tpfiakn  of  then 
with  a  lore  ^ill  fraih  and  ardent.  Ho  pastes  over  thostory  of  bts  luppjr 
infanoyj  with  a  lingering  and  devious  step  ;  dwells  with  doiing  fondnesi 
on  eachlittle  incident ;  and  paints^  with  inimitable  grace  and  trath^  this 
osie  of  the  few  hi^j  periods  of  his  wayward  life.  They  who  hare  watch- 
ed the  progress  <^  edueatioBy  either  in  themselves  or  others^  must  have 
observed,  that  the  times  which  have  left  on  oar  recoUeotions  vivid  im. 
pressionsy  whether  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  have  also  tei^ed  greatly  to  tiM 
formation  of  our  character.  Affections  and  habit  are  ever  stronger  than 
the  mere  deductions  of  reason  in  guiding  the  conduct  of  every  human 
being ;  but  the  affections  (and  under  this  term  we  include  any  habit  of 
strong  continuous  emotion,)  are,  for  the  most  part,  created  in  those 
times  of  excitement,  which  leave  behind  them  permanent  traces  of  tiieir 
past  existence.  In  Rousseau,  the  earliest,  and,  consequently,  the  most 
fruitful  in  their  consequences,  the  strongest  impresrions  were  all  of  a 
beneficent,  gentle — almost  femininely  gentle  description.  The  aoftness 
which  these  early  impressions  imparted  to  his  character,  was  never  after- 
wards  destroyed. 

Telles  furent  les  premieres  affections  de  mon  entr^  a  la  vie  ;  aiosi  com- 
menfoit  k  se  former  ou  &  se  montrer  ea  moi  oe  coBur  k  la  foia  si  fier, 
et  si  tendre,  ce  caractere  eff^min^  mais  pourtant  indomptaUe,  qui  iottant 
toiyours  entre  la  faiblesse  et  la  courage,  entre  la  mfdlesee  et  la  verto, 
m'a  jusqu'au  tont  mis  en  contradiction  avec  moi-mtoe,  et  a  &it  < 
Tabstinence  et  la  jouissanoe,  le  plaisir  et  la  sagesse  m'ont 
^chapp^" 

Unfortunately  this  quiet  life  was  destined  to  an  early  termiBatieo. 
His  father  quarrelled  with  an  officer.  The  officer's  nose  Ued,  and  he 
accused  the  father  of  Rousseau  of  drawing  a  sword  in  the  otty.  Hus 
officer  being  allied  to  some  of  the  council,  had  interest  sufficient  to 
determine  the  authorities  to  send  his  opponent  to  prison.  The  £stiier  ef 
Jean  Jacques  refused  to  go  unless  according  to  law  they  sent  his  accasv 
there  also.  This  was  not  done,  and  he  therefore  expatriated«-4eaving 
his  son  to  the  care  of  his  matenud  uncle.  Rousseau  was  for  some  yean 
still  treated  with  great  kindness,  and  grew  up  the  same  sensitive  child 
he  had  commenced.*  At  length  he  was  sent  to  the  office  of  a  ''  greffio*," 
a  qMcies  of  law  officer  or  register.  His  master,  however,  soon  sent 
him  home,  saying  that  his  uncle  had  promised  to  send  him  a  clever  boy, 
but  had  in  reality  given  him  ''an  ass."  Jean  Jacques  was  then  i^ 
prwitieed  to  an  engraver ;  and  here  began  his  misery.  By  his  education 
he  had  been  imbued  with  romantic  and  elevated  notions,  had  been 
tenderly  treated,  subjected  to  little  discipline,  and  by  no  means  pr^ared 
for  drudgery,  or  application  to  mere  mechanic  labour.  He  was  suddenly 
thrust  into  a  shop,  and  all  his  old  associations  and  feelings  were  rudely, 
not  to  say  brutally,  assailed.  He  who  had  been  the  cherished  child  of  a 
fond  father — the  peton  of  his  nei^bours,  and  the  little  and  favoured 
lover  of  pretty  women — ^he  who  had  indulged  in  high-flown  love  and 
patriotism — ^who  dreamed  of  Brutus,  and  fancied  himself  a  Roman — was 
at  once  made  the  apprentice-drudge  of  a  watch  engraver.  The  painful 
story  of  his  degradation  we  need  not  follow.    The  brutality  of  his  master 


•  Every  parent  would  do  weU  by  carefully  reading  his  dcecripOon  of  hig  life, 
under  the  care  of  R.  Lambercier. 
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drore  him  into  viee^  and  eventually  exiled  him  from  his  country.  The 
peor  boy  ran  away  from  his  master ;  and  at  the  age  of  rixteen  oommeneed 
ihtX  wuidering  unsettled  career  which  ended  only  with  his  life.  The 
reflections  of  Rousseau  upon  this  event  should  be  present  to  the  mind  of 
every  parent  and  every  master.  How  seldom  do  men  recc^ect^  that  the 
children  they  govern  are  but  miniatures  of  themselves  ;  that  they  feel^ 
ae  men  do^— that  injustice^  neglect,  and  contempt,  sink  deep  into  their 
minds;  and  that  misery  is  as  much  misery,  though  it  be  the  portion  of  a 
being  not  four  feet  in  height,  as  if  it  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  full, 
grown  man. 

''  Before  I  abandon  myself  to  the  fatality  of  my  destiny,  let  me  turn 
my  eyes  to  that  fate  which  awaited  me,  had  I  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
better  master.  No  situation  was  more  suited  to  my  temper,  more  fitted 
to  render  me  happy,  than  the  obscure  and  tranquil  condition  of  a  good 
artisan,  particularly  of  certain  classes,  such,  for  example,  as  the  engravers 
ef  Creneva.  This  condition,  sufficiently  lucrative  to  give  me  an  easy 
aabsistence,  and  not  enough  so  to  lead  to  a  fortune,  would  have  bound- 
ed my  ambition  for  the  remainder  of  my  days ;  and  leaving  me  leisure 
to  cultivate  honestly  moderate  tastes,  would  have  retained  me  within  my 
q^iere,  without  o£fiering  me  the  means  of  passing  beyond  it.  Endowed 
with  an  imagination  rich  enough  to  adorn  with  its  chimeras  my  condi- 
tlon, — sufficiently  powerful  to  transport  me  at  will,  in  thought,  from 
one  to  the  other,  it  mattered  little  of  what  condition  I  really  was. 
^*  The  distance  between  my  own  situation  and  that  of  the  first  castle  in 
the  air  that  I  might  build,  was  not  so  great  but  that  I  could  easily  arrive 
in  idea  at  the  point  I  imagined.  From  this  single  fact  it  followed,  that 
the  most  simple  oonditicm — ^that  most  free  from  troubles  and  care— -that 
which  lefl  my  mind  most  at  liberty,  was  that  which  would  have  suited 
aae  best,  and  which  was,  in  fact,  precisely  my  own.  1  should  have  pass. 
ed  in  the  bosom  of  my  family,  my  country,  my  friends,  and  my  religion,  a 
peaceful  and  quiet  life,  one  that  agreed  with  my  diaraoter,  and  spent 
in  a  uniformity  of  labour  that  accorded  with  my  taste,  and  a  society 
tiiat  accorded  with  my  afiections.  I  should  have  been  a  good  Christian, 
e  good  citixen,  a  good  father  of  a  family,  a  good  friend,  a  good  artisan  ; 
in  short,  a  good  man.  I  diould  have  loved  my  condition,  and  perhaps 
should  have  done  it  honour ;  and  after  having  passed  an  obscure  and 
simple  but  an  equal,  happy  life,  I  should  have  died  peacefully  in  the 
midst  of  my  friends.  Soon  forgotten,  doubtless,  I  should  at  least  have 
been  regretted  as  long  as  I  was  remembered.  In  place  of  this,"  he 
exclaims,  ''  What  a  picture  I  am  about  to  draw !  Let  me  not,  however, 
antiinpate  the  miseries  of  my  life.  I  shall  but  too  much  occupy  my 
readers  with  this  unhappy  subject." 

With  a  mind  fitted  for  a  quiet  and  peaceful  state,  full  of  sensibilities, 
which,  under  happy  circumstances,  would  have  prevented  his  passage 
through  life  from  being  the  dull  journey  of  a  stolid  traveller,  but  which, 
in  an  unsettled  condition,  would  necessarily  expose  him  defenceless  to 
8  host  of  miseries,  poor  Rousseau  left  his  home,  his  friends  and  his  coun- 
try.  Without  money,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  any  art  by  which 
he  could  earn  it,  a  mere  child  in  years,  and  more  than  all,  in  experience, 
he  was  thrown  upon  the  wide  world,  to  battle  for  himself.  Is  it  wonder, 
ful  that  under  such  circumstances,  he  should  have  been  guilty  of  many 
errors — ^that  temptation  should  overbear  virtuous  resolves — ^that  a  sus. 
picious  and  even  misanthropic  spirit  shotdd  eventually  arise  in  htm  ? 
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Let  not  tkoM  ju^  Um  hardily  who  haTe  not  been  tabjected  to  te 
game  peiiknta  trials.  Ho  who  haa  gone  throogh  the  ordeal,  and  oeais 
oat  nnacathed^^  may  be  permitted  to  indulge  in  bitter  rebuke,  bat 
aesoredly  will  be  the  laat  to  exerdte  hia  right.  However  faulty  lUas. 
aeau  may  hare  been  in  particular  caeea,  hia  mind  was  nerertheleea  iaved 
from  eorruption  by  his  aceidentdi  aoquaintanoe  with  a  rery  ramarfcaMe 
as  well  aa  a  very  amiable  woman.  Every  reader  who  knows  any  thing  of 
Rousseau  will  know  that  we  allude  to  Madame  de  Warrens.  There  it 
here  not  the  slightest  intention  either  to  apologise  for,  or  to  palliate,  hj 
a  consideration  of  the  manners  of  the  time,  the  connexion  that  teok 
j^ace  between  her  and  Jean  Jacques ;  all  that  is  desired  is;,  that  tke 
offset  of  that  connexion  on  the  mind  of  Rousseau  should  be  understood. 
That  mind  has  beccHne  a  subject  interesting  to  mankind  at  large;  a 
subject  connected  with  matters  of  the  most  minute,  moat  extendsd 
in^wrt,  involving  now  the  destinies  not  meanij  of  a  natioB  but  tbt 
whole  European  wcnrld,  now  the  most  minute  regulation  of  our  nnrserisi, 
now  the  most  important  questions  in  the  bunness  of  education.  What- 
ever tended  to  produce  this  powoiul  instrument  deserves  the  deepest 
attention. 

While  under  the  care  of  his  relations,  the  education  of  Rousseau  wu 
peculiaiiy  pure,  simple,  and  gentle.  Living  in  a  country  famous  for 
almost  prudish  manners,  under  the  care  for  the  most  part  of  women  in 
the  middling  ranks  of  life,  it  was  natural  that  his  mind  should  bo  kept 
free  from  tJl  libertine  ideas — that  he  should  be  accustomed  to  strict 
decMicy  of  thought  and  of  language ;  a  stranger  aa  well  to  the  profli- 
gacy of  conduct,  then  prevalent  in  France,  as  to  the  moral  debasement 
which  that  profligacy  engendered.  Happily  for  himself  he  was  not  ict^ 
by  enjoyment ;  neither  had  he  his  ci^^ilities  for  kind  and  exalting  sjm- 
pa^ies  destroyed  by  the  heartless  intercourse  then  in  vogue  amidst  tiie 
polite  circles  of  Paris.  Chance,  after  he  left  his  home,  kept  him  free 
Arom  debasing  connexions ;  and  under  the  roof  and  f^daaoe,  and  in  ^e 
society  of  Madame  de  Warrens,  he  enjoyed  in  youth  what  few  men  are 
permitted  to  enjoy,  the  most  perfSsct  intercourse  with  an  educated  and 
delicate  woman.  There  are  few  things  which  in  the  education  of  aum, 
in  what  is  called  civilised  life,  have  so  powerful  a  tendency  to  '^  petrifj 
the  fedings,"  to  degrade  and  brutalixe  their  diaracters,  as  their  eaily 
connexion  with  women  dispossessed  of  modesty  and  never  endowed  with 
education.  The  link  that  binds  man  to  woman  should  not  be  mmtj 
a  physical  passion.  That  can  as  well  have  for  its  object  the  base  as 
^e  good — ^the  lowest  as  well  as  the  most  exalted  of  her  sex.  7%ai 
requires  no  delicacy  of  feeling,  no  generosity  of  sentiment,  no  tender, 
ness,  no  benevolence.  That,  if  it  be  single,  destroys  the  necessity  for 
these.  A  youth  overflowing  with  sympathy,  sedcing,  from  the  dictate  of 
his  naturo,  a  soul  warm  with  the  same  feelingB,  the  same  thoughts ;  look- 
ing  for  one  on  whom  he  may  rest  his  floating  visions  of  happiness,  wbs 
may  heighten  by  sharing,  may  extend,  and  ronder  definite  by  participa- 
tion, the  host  of  vague, yet  noble  imaginings  which  possess  him;  tiiia 
youth,  thus  warm,  thus  sensitive,  thus  noble,  who  wants  but  one  new 
emotion  to  render  permanent  the  good  that  is  yet  unsettled,  is  let 
loose  to  his  own  guidance,  and  exposed  to  the  worst  temptations^  and 
subjected  to  fatal  and  sickening  disappointment.  He  n^ets  not  whst 
he  hopes.  Whero  he  sought  refinement  he  meets  with  coarse  vulgarity,—" 
where  sympathy,  utter  and  degraded  selfishness ;  no  answering  passion 
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meets  hie;  kis  own  elevated  thoughts  are  not  understoed— -his  deli* 
oate  emotions  are  mocked  at ;  a  reyulsiim  takes  ^ace— disgust  sue« 
eeeds — he  snatches  the  sole  good,  the  sole  enjoyment  within  his  reach 
i^^e  becomes  careless  as  to  any  other.  His  sensibilities  £ade— his 
generous  tendencies  are  destroyed;  and  the  passion  best  fitted,  if 
well  directed,  to  render  him  benevolent  and  happy,  being  perverted  in 
its  course,  brutalizes  and  hardens  him.  To  this  miserable  ordeal  Rous- 
seau was  never  subjected.  The  most  imaginative  visionary,  the  most 
romantic  lover,  the  most  dreaming  enthusiast  that  has  ever  communi. 
cated  his  secret  thoughts  to  the  world,  he  met  with  one,  whatever  were 
her  failings,  who  could  fiilly  appreciate  the  wild  and  tumultuous  crowd 
of  emotions  which  possessed  him— -one  with  whom  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed deeply  to  sympathize — whose  tastes,  manners,  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings were  those  of  a  highly  educated  and  delicate  woman. 

After  many  wanderings  and  strange  adventures,  he  was  established 
quietly  in  her  house,  and  continued  to  live  with  her  for  some  years, 
passing  his  time  almost  wholly  in  her  society,  and  employed  in  the  assi- 
duous cultivation  of  his  mind.  Music  became  a  passion  with  him,  and 
from  it  he  hoped  eventually  to  obtain  his  subsistence. 

"  Not  finding  himself  sufficienUy  learned,  and  not  believing  that  he 
was  endowed  with  talents  that  would  enable  him  to  shine  in  the  repub- 
lic of  letters,  or  to  make  his  fortune  by  this  means,  he  thought  that  he 
luight  obtain  his  end  by  music,  which  he  particularly  studied.  Finding 
its  signs  defective,  he  conceived  the  project  of  simplifying  them — be>. 
lieved  that  he  had  succeeded,  and  set  off  to  Paris  with  his  new  system. 
This  was  in  1741.  He  was  tiien  twenty-nine.  He  was  yet  to  remain 
ten  years  in  obscurity. 

**  Apprentice  to  a  grejfier,  an  engraver,  lacquey,  valet  de  chambre, 
•eminariste,  interpreter  to  an  archimendrite,  secretary  au  eadaitre,  music 
master,  tutor — such  were  the  professions  he  exercised,  one  after  another ; 
separating  them  by  intervals  consecrated  to  occupations  of  his  own 
^oice,  to  travels,  to  idleness,  to  promenadeM,  to  reading ;  he  who  was 
one  day,  without  ceasing,  to  be  the  sport  of  fortune — ^to  force  mothers 
to  fulfil  the  most  holy  of  their  duties — to  teach  men  to  depend  on 
Aeir  own  labour  and  industry— to  hear  a  brave  and  generous  nation 
request  that  he  would  compose  for  them  a  body  of  laws, — a  nation  which 
Itts  become  the  victim,  and  has  undergone  the  humiliating  yoke  of  her 
more  powerful  enemies— ^he  who  was  to  give  to  morals  a  charm  hitherto 
^uiknown — and  who,  in  short,  was  to  effect  a  revolution  in  education, 
in  manners,  in  the  arts,  and  in  politics."    (Memoires,  vol.  i.  pp.  41,  48.) 

If  we  now  consider  the  temperament  which  Rousseau  received  from 
mtture,  and  carefully  consider  his  education,  it  will  not  be  very  difficult 
^  understand  the  character  he  possessed.  He  says  of  himself,  that, 
previous  to  his  knowledge  of  M.  Zain,  who  was  the  original  of  the  Savoy- 
■3rd  Vicar, — "  Dans  I'ordre  successive  de  mes  goi^ts  et  de  mes  id^s,  j'avois 
^Qjours  4!t6  trop  haut  ou  trop  has ;  Achille  ou  Thersite,  tant6t  h^ros,  et 
*«ntAt  vaurien."  (Confessions,  1.  iii.)  Of  the  romantic  part  of  his 
character,  at  the  period  of  his  departure  for  Paris,  he  was  not  cured :— • 
^  the  unworthy  part  little  remained ;  still,  at  after  periods  of  his  life,  the 
^^ly  depravation  of  some  of  his  ideas  was  sometimes  manifest.  He  was 
exceedingly  sensitive,  proud,  hating  the  very  appearance  of  subjection, 
^id,  and,  to  use  a  French  phrase  peculiarly  possessed  des  fncBurs  hon^ 
^^te9.    His  virtues,  and  his  ideas  of  virtue,  had  been  gathered  almost 
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entirely  from  booke ;  and  of  authore  he  oonseqnently  had  exceedingly, 
exalted  notiona.  Occupied  intensely  with  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings, 
he  had  little  quickness  of  obsenration^  so  that^  although  he  had  been 
l^aced  in  situations  to  obtain  experience,  he  was,  in  truth,  little  ac 
quainted  with  men,— he  wiis  a  novice  in  the  world.  Fancy  such  a  man 
^rown  upon  the  brilliant  society  of  Paris ;  living,  for  ten  years,  in  that 
society,  a  person  of  little  consideration,  though  inwardly  conscious  of 
the  wonderful  powers  that  belonged  to  him.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the 
treatment  he  received,  and  to  understand  the  effect  produced  by  that 
treatment  upon  his  proud,  sensitive,  and  timid  character.  His  views 
respecting  the  morality  of  the  society  he  beheld,  could,  without  diffi. 
cuhy,  be  foreseen,  as  well  as  the  consequent  opinions  he  entertained 
respecting  the  circumstances  by  which  it  was  produced. 

It  has  been  above  stated,  that  the  society  then  existing,  in  spite  of 
every  outward  shew  of  liberality,  was,  in  essence,  highly  aristocratic 
This  was  soon  made  manifest  to  Rousseau,  by  the  most  insulting  con- 
duct  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
In  1744,  he  accepted  the  situation  of  secretary  to  the  French  EmbasBy 
to  Venice.  He  was  ill-treated  by  the  ambassador ;  and  insulted,  on  hUi 
return  to  Paris,  by  Madame  de  Bezenval,  the  mother  of  the  ambas- 
sador. 

"  La  seconde  circonstance  est  relative  k  Madame  de  Bezenval  qui  voulut 
Tenvoyer  diner  k  Toffice.*  II  en  avoit  depuis  trop  long  temps  oubli^  le 
chemin  pour  le  reprendre ;  et  malgr^  la  duresse  dans  laquelle  il  se  trou. 
vait,  il  allait  sortir  lorsque  Madame  de  Broglie,  fit  expllquer  sa  mere. 
A  son  retour  de  Venice,  il  it\  tr^  mal  re^u  de  Madame  de  Besenval, 
qui  ne  fut  jamais  se  mettre  dans  la  tete  qu'  il  fut  possible  qu'  un  am- 
bassadeur  eOt  tort  avec  son  secr^aire.  Jean  Jacques  fitt  teDonent 
piqu^  de  cet  accueil,  qu'  en  sortant  de  ches  elle,  il  lui  ^rivit  une  des 
fortes  et  vivos  lettres  qu'il  ait  peut^tre  Writes.  C'eOt  ^t^  ime  pi^ce  de 
comparaison  fort  curieuse ;  mais  pour  la  conserver,  il  aurait  fallu  porter 
k  notre  litt^rature  un  int^^  que  ne  pouvait  avoir  une  ^trang^^,  qui 
ne  trouvait  rien  de  beau  dans  ce  monde  que  des  parchemins,  et  rien  de 
m^rxtoire  que  le  m^rite  des  aieux."    (VoL  i.  p.  49,  Memoires.) 

These  instances  of  marked  and  open  insolence  diminished  necessarily, 
as  Rousseau  became  known  as  a  remarkable  and  powerful  writer ;  still, 
wherever  the  leaven  of  aristocracy  remains,  no  matter  what  may  be  ^e 
motives  to  conciliating,  flattering,  and  careful  conduct,  there  will  tiiere 
ever  be  an  under  current,  expressive  of  insolent  superiority.  The  mis- 
tress, even  to  her  lover ;  the  very  bosom  friend  '^  who  wears  you  in  his 


*  Rousseau  was  not  the  only  person  who  was  insulttd  after  this  fashion.  Ma- 
dame Roland  has  given  a  graphic  account  of  a  piece  of  similar  insolence.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  things  connected  with  this  statement  by  Madame  Roland,  is  an 
ohaerration  which  will  he  found  respecting  it  in  a  tale  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  «alleA 
''  The  Good  French  GoTemess.'*  Miss  Edgeworth  has  taken  upon  henelf  to  jneer 
at  the  indignation  felt  by  Madame  Roland  on  the  occasion.  Now,  Miss  Edgeworth 
is  a  woman  of  sense ;  and  ought  to  have  been  able  to  conceive  that  such  indignation 
was  felt,  not  because  there  was  any  real  degradation  in  being  sent  to  dine  with  the 
servants,  but  because  the  person  who  sent  her  there  thought  it  was  so,  and  yet  sub- 
jected her  to  the  indignity.  Let  Miss  Edgeworth  fiincy  herself  in  an  Irish  mAltf^; 
man*s  house,  and  commanded  by  the  hostess  to  go  and  dine  in  the  serrxinta*  hall ; 
would  she  not  deem  this  conduct  a  bitter  affront?  And  in  what  can  Miss  Edge-' 
worth  claim  superiority  over  Madame  Roland  P  There  are  thousands,  and  omselte^ 
among  the  number,  who  would  place  her  infinitely  below  that  remarkable  ^ 
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iMart  of  hearts;"  he  who  will  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  his 
friend  in  every  inaral  and  intellectual  quality ;  who  bestows  on  him 
his  most  unbounded  confidence ;  who>  in  the  hour  of  need^  will  trust  to 
him;  who,  if  he  want  aught  done  demanding  courage^  high  feelingj 
talent,  will  seek  first  his  plebeian  frigfidy — this  same  man,  if  the  spirit  of 
aristocracy  be  in  him,  will  not  merely  mark  the  superiority  which  he 
himself  would  enjoy,  from  his  accidental  distinctions,  but  will  set  over 
this,  his  bosom  friend,  men  whom  he  himself  despises,  and  that,  too,  merely 
because  they  also  derive  lustre  from  their  station  ;  will,  ever  and  anon, 
draw  a  line  between  himself  and  his  friend,  in  t^e  very  hour  of  confix 
dence  and  sympathy ;  will,  with  apparent  unconsciousness,  but,  in  reality^ 
with  careful  forethought,  quietly  let  drop  some  pregnant  hint — some  allu« 
sive  assertion  destructive  of  all  equality,  and,  consequently,  destructive 
ef  all  friendship.  In  the  outset  of  life  there  are  few  '^so  learned  in 
human  dealings  "  as  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  this  strange  propensity* 
None,  however,  with  one  spark  of  honest  pride,  but  must  have  acquired 
it,  if  he  has  been  thrown  into  such  discrepant  station.  Rousseau  disw 
covered  it  too  late  for  his  happiness.  Besides  the  galling  insults  which 
such  associations  inevitably  induce,  there  was  another  evil,  which,  to 
Rousseau,  was  equally  intolerable.  This  was  the  dependance  in  which 
the  writers  of  the  day  were  placed  on  some  powerful  friend.  This  was 
every  day  becoming  more  necessary,  since  the  opposition  to  the  promul-. 
gation  of  opinions  was  becoming  every  day  more  warm  and  vindictive« 
Some  of  the  consequences  of  perfect  freedom  were  beginning  to  be  plainly 
understood.  The  real  power  of  the  priesthood  was  already  shaken  to  its 
foundation ;  and  Voltaire,  ever  the  most  powerful  of  their  adversaries, 
was  obliged  to  truckle  to  the  government  and  aristocracy,  in  order  to 
eaci^  the  consequences  of  priestly  rage  and  vindictiveness.  There  was 
beginning  to  be  a  very  vehement  cry  of  ^'  religion  is  in  danger ;"  and  no 
one  dared,  while  attacking  superstition,  to  attack,  at  the  same  time,  the  - 
aristocracy,  lest  they  should  be  deprived  of  the  old  means  of  defence* 
This  cry  of  the  priesthood  became,  at  length,  so  eflScient,  that  Voltaire 
was  content  to  purchase  safety  by  expatriation ;  his  friends  being  no 
longer  able  to  defend  him  against  the  virulent  hatred  of  his  priestly 
enemies. 

To  this  truckling  Rousseau  had  a  bitter  repugnance.*  Seeing 
the  mischiefs  resulting  from  the  Government,  from  the  reigning 
tone  of  manners,  as  well  as  from  religion,  he  determined  to  expose  the 
one  evil  as  well  as  the  other,  and  repulsed  the  idea  of  dependence  upon 
a  profligate  society.  There  were  others  who  entertained  the  same  opi- 
nion, (Diderot  for  example;), but  who,  less  imprudent  than  Rousseau, 
law  that  it  was  more  conducive  to  their  purposes  not  to  come  to  an  opeit 
mptnre  with  all  evil  doers  in  consequence.  Diderot  wisely  withdrew, 
in  great  measure,  from  the  society  of  the  aristocracy,  and,  by  his  fru- 
g)ality,  was  ever  independent  of  them.  Rousseau,  vehement  and  timid, 
fSpdiag  a  burning  indignation,  made  no  scruple  of  openly  avowing  it ;  and 
^vently  raised  a  host  of  enemies,  before  whom  he  fled  into  obscu- 


•  MoaCaigne  had  befare  felt  the  tame  di!«gu8t.  "  I  love,"  he  says,  "  to  disconwe 
aDdaryiat,  but  it  is  with  few  persom  and  for  myself;  for  to  serve  as  a  spectacle  to 
tbt  gmt,  and  to  make  a  parade  of  o-.ie's  knowledge  and  talent;  I  deem  a  cotxduct  and 
tnMJawi  unbecoming  a  man  of  honour."  «*  Car  de  scrvir  de  spectacle  aux  grands,  et 
h!n  k  Veari  parade  de  son  esprit,  et  dc  son  caquet,  je  trouve  que  c'est  un  u  *:icr 
~  at  &  an  hoxnnie  d'hoimeur.*^ 
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Yity  and  exlte.  Diderot's  was  hy  tsr  the  wiser  and  More  i 
course ;  Imt  IHilerot  had  been  educated  in  the  worid^  was  not 
of  the  vehement  temperament  that  was  the  curse  of  Rousseau^  and  wss 
a  man  of  much  more  calm  and  equable  fortitude.  The  virtue  of  Dide- 
rot equalled  the  simple  grandeur  of  Socrates.  Rousseau's  mind  was  a 
most  unfortunate  compound ;  he  had  too  much  sensibility,  or  too  little 
cotirage.  Had  he  felt  less  warmly,  he  might  easily  have  avoided  tiie 
storm  ;  had  he  been  more  courageous,  he  would  have  braved  it.  Byron, 
Rke  Rousseau,  was  driven  fVom  society  ;*  but  Byron  did  not  sink  under 
the  attack.  He  turned  round  upon  his  pursuers ;  and,  by  a  spirit  of 
vengeance,  was  buoyed  up  to  a  fierce  and  effectual  resistance.  He  fou^t 
his  way  back  to  the  world,  and  regained  the  favour  he  had  perhaps  de- 
i>ervedly  forfeited.  Had  Rousseau  possessed  the  vindictive  spirit  of 
Byron,  with  the  steady  perseverance  and  courage  of  Diderot,  he  might 
have  read  his  enemies  a  lesson  not  easily  forgotten.  That  lesson  was 
read  a  few  years  afterwards  ;  but  it  was  written  in  blood. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE. 


Honour  ! — for  ever  honour  and  gratitude  to  the  Fourth  Estate  !  ^VTio. 
ever  in  the  late  final  conflict  and  issue  of  our  fate  may  have  faltered  or 
hung  back,  wherever  may  have  lurked  the  wavering  or  the  treacherous, 
the  phalanx  of  the  press  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder.  They  have 
shewn  the  firmness  of  adamant  with  the  rapidity  and  power  of  lightning, 
and  have  contributed  more  to  the  national  triumph  than  any  other 
cause,  save  the  people  themselves.  The  Tories  are  accordingly  biting 
the  dust  with  the  words  on  their  lips! — "The  base  press" — ^^'The 
incendiary,  the  treasonable  press  !"    They  have  no  reason  to  love  it. 

When  a  true-hearted  old  Tory,  of  the  time  when  Toryism  was  not  yet 
completely  debased  and  identified  with  unnational  feeling,  self-seeking 
corruption  and  jobbery,  when  Johnson  founded  the  Fourth  Estate,  how 
little  did  his  philosophy  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  stupendous  power 
which,  amidst  poverty  and  difficulty,  he  was  stealthily  laying ;  or  that  he 
was  forming  a  mighty  focus  into  which  the  scattered  rays  of  truth  were 
to  be  gathered,  and  reflected  back  with  increased  brightness  and  intensity. 
The  Fourth  Estate,  as  the  press  is  described  in  one  of  those  pregnant 
jokes  which  sometimes  turn  out  solemn  earnest,  must  henceforth  act  as 
the  alternate  curb  or  spur  of  the  other  three,  and  as  their  corrector  and 
counsellor.  It  already  aids  each  in  holding  or  adjusting  that  nice  con- 
stitutional balance  which  determines  the  general  welfare.  Its  advice, 
if  attended  to,  would  have  saved  Charles  X.  his  crown,  and  secured 
to   William   IV.    his   popularity.     It   ought   to  be  a  Catholic   King's 

•  Byron,  indeed,  brought  down  on  himself  the  clamour  of  Fociety,  by  his  own 
misconduct  Rousseau  could  accuse  himself  of  no  yicious  act.  These  two  men  were 
alike  only  in  the  degree  of  their  sensibilities.  It  cannot,  however,  but  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  damour  raised  against  Lord  Byron,  was  altogether  heyond  what  the 
puhlic  were  jnstified  in  raising  on  the  evidence  they  did  or  do  possett.  Byron^s 
-crime,  if  crime  there  was,  is  still  a  mystery.  There  are  few  men  that  might  not  be 
ruined  hy  dark  insinuations.  For  the  honour  of  human  nature^  it  is  %q  be  hope* 
that  his  opponents  have  some  reason  for  their  accusation. 
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|Hrivate  oonfemor^  and  half  tlie  keeper  of  aa  English  monarcH's  con« 
•cienoe.  To  the  people  it  already  gives  a  supplementary  body  of 
'active  representatives^  over  which  they  have  the  sole  control.  It  is 
what  the  pulpit  and  the  daOy  holdings*forth  were,  in  former  periods 
of  trouble,  but  with  power  and  activity  immeasurably  greater. 

Had  the  infatuated  intriguers  of  the  Opposition^  with  the  legal  Achito. 
phel  now  execrated  by  lus  own  party^  whose  counsels  have  so  signally 
been  turned  to  foolishness,  read,  however  imperfectly,  the  signs  of  the 
times,  manifested  from  day  to  day  in  the  newspapers,  though  they  comld 
not  have  redeemed  their  power,  they  might  have  saved  their  forfeited 
character,  and  escaped  the  stigma  and  brand  which  neither  Copley's 
robes  nor  the  Duke's  laurels  can  now  hide. 

The  direct  and  indirect  influence  of  the  newspaper  press,  &om  the 
tact,  ability,  and  integ^ty  with  which  it  is  at  present  conducted,  and  the 
astonishing  facility  and  rapidity  with  which  it  reports  the  debates  in 
Parliament  and  the  proceedings  of  all  public  assemblies,  and  indicates 
every  change  in  the  public  interest,  is  a  stronger  safeguard  of  freedom, 
and  check  against  corruption,  than  all  the  statutory  enactments  that 
ever  legislative  wisdom  devised.  All  that  it  requires  is  sufferance — ^to 
be  let  alone  in  the  workings  of  its  magnificent  power.  What  a  launch 
forward  it  has  given  the  public  mind  within  the  last  eighteen  months ! 
Let  its  enemies  hear  it — "  hear  the  truth  sublime" — Mind  never  retro- 
gades.  It  may  be  crushed — annihilated  ;  but  it  cannot  recede.  It  would 
be  as  easy,  in  this  country,  to  re-erect  the  worship  of  the  Druids,  as  to 
raise  again  the  old  errors  which  the  press  has  lately  been  so  powerful  an 
arm  in  levelling. 

Since  the  Revolution  of  the  Three  Days,  and  the  people's  first  general 
election  in  18S0,  but  especially  since  the  declaration  of  Wellington,  foL 
lowed  by  Earl  Grey's  broad-based  satisfactory  measure,  the  newi^aper 
press  has  been  the  consistent  and  powerful  champion  of  Reform.  That 
fractional  part  of  it  which,  from  interest  and  old  habitudes,  has  clung 
to  the  Tory  party,  is  hardly  worth  naming.  Of  the  thirteen  London 
daily  papers,  ten  are  instruments  of  Reform.  The  three  on  the  other 
side,  are  of  limited  circulation,  and  would  be  almost  insignificant  save 
from  the  publicity  given  to  them  by  their  opponents.  No  Tory  of  com- 
mon sense  ever  reads  a  Tory  newspaper.  He  encourages,  but  leaves 
them  to  gull  those  who  choose  to  be  gulled.  Of  fifteen  weekly  papers 
in  London,  twelve  steadily,  boldly,  and,  like  the  daily  prints,  with  as- 
tonishing power  and  talent,  advocate  popular  rights,  and  defend  the  na- 
tional honour.  In  the  great  manufacturing  *  and  commercial  towns  of 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Leeds,  Newcastle,  &c.,  tlie 
proportion  of  liberal  prints  is  about  equally  great  as  in  the  metrop<^is. 
There  is  in  Edinburgh,  the  late  stronghold  and  high  place  of  Toryism 
rampant  and  unmitigated,  but  one  paper  which  respectable  Tories  acknow- 
ledge-—the  venerable  Advertiser — which  is  so  confirmed  in  the  old  use 
and  wont  of  admiring,  and  absolutely  adoring,  the  general  system,  and 
all  the  little  minor  systems,  and  their  satellites,  and  every  tatter  and 
shred  belonging  to  them,  that  it  is  an  equal  wager  its  type  would,  un- 
less strongly  constrained,  "  voluntary  move  into  harmonious  numbers," 
singing  psans  to  the  days  that  we  have  seen. 

In  a  few  towns  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  clergy,  and  Tory  squires, 
and  Orangemen,  have  lately  tried  to  stem  the  torrent — Dame  Parting- 
ton's mop  to  the  Atlantic — ^by  getting  up  joint-stock  newspapers.  These 
forced  mushrooms  of  the  dunghill  of  conniption  have,  in  some  instances, 
4  2  a5  >^  T      ' 
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died  already,  and  must  all  perish^  as  soon  as  the  subscription  funds  are 
exhausted.    The  actual  state  of  public  opinion,  and  the  immense  majority 
of  Reformers  among  persons  who  buy  and  read  newspapers,  could  not 
be  referred  to  any  surer  test.    A  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  lately 
adduced  its  sales  as  a  proof  of  the  popularity  of  its  politics,  forgetting, 
by  the  way,  that  it  regularly  claims  superiority  from  literary  talent. 
A  good  logician  never  brings  forward  two  causes,  where  one  is  equal  to 
the  effect.     But  no  matter ;  and,  admitting  that  it  is  for  Tory  politico 
it  is  bought,  and  neither  for  talent,  nor  habit,  nor  the  morbid  curioaty 
of  persons  of  opposite  opinions,  nor  the  natural  consequences  of  time  and 
chance  perseveringly  improved  in  the  half  lifetime  that  it  has  been  before 
the  public, — but  solely  politics.    And  what  then  does  this  prove  ?  that 
the  Tory  driblets,  however  greedily  swallowed,  are  but  as  a  drop  in  the 
stream  to  the  daily  outpouring  of  the  liberal  press  in  London  alcme.   Thia 
*'  magnificent  power" — ^the  Briareus-handed — ^the  Argus-eyed — the  my- 
riad-voiced— ^the  true  "  Orator  of  the  human  race" — ^never  felt  all  its 
giant  strength  till  now,  and  never  used  it  to  such  noble  purpose.   For  the 
use  to  which  it  has  applied  its  influences,  it  is  entitled  alike  to  the 
thanks  of  the  government  and  of  the  people.    With  shades  of  difference 
of  opinion  about  men  and  modes,  it  has  stuck  stanchly  to  the  main 
cause ;  dispelling  error,  detecting  and  exposing  intrigue  and  falsehood, 
restraining  popular  violence,  directing  the  heady  curtent  of  opinion, 
rousing,  stimulating,  combining  the  living  masses  on  which  it  acted  so 
electrically ;  thinking,  and  watching,  and  feeling  for  all,  with  a  generous 
•elf-devotion  which  is  unparalleled,  save  by  the  patriotic  exertions  of 
the  Parisian  Journalists  during  the  Three  Days.     From  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  every  individual  connected  with  the  press,  in  whatever  ca- 
pacity, appeared  animated  by  the  same  enthusiasm,  and  acted  as  if  the 
cause  depended  on  his  single  efforts.    And  in  this  mighty  crisis  much 
indeed  depended  on  activity  and  combination  in  wielding  the  moral 
force  of  the  Fourth  Estate.     We   have    fought   and  triumphed,  but 
must  never  forget  how  much  of  the  victory  is  owing  to  the  prodigious 
efforts  and  zealous  co-operation  of  the  public  prints.    They  deserve 
well  of  their  country.    Next  time  we  shall  be  sending  them  public  votes 
of  thanks,  and  they  deserve  a  monument  now.     In  the  meanwhile,  a. 
sheet  of  Golden  sentences,  selected  from  the  newspapers  published  between 
the  8th  and  17th  of  May,  ought  to  be  hung  on  the  walls  of  every  free- 
man's dwelling.    The  newspapers  have  their  own  grievances,  and  must 
have  suffered  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  the  Ministry  to  redeem 
a  pledge  in  their  behalf.  Implied  if  not  expressed ;  but  they  have  magna- 
nimously deferred  their  individual  interests  to  the  public  good,  and 
uttered  no  murmur  ;   though  we  may  guess  that  to  have  bought  over 
this  powerful  engine,  or  bribed  it  to  neutrality,  had  such  been   pos- 
sible, a  Tory  government  would  have  granted  it  any  pecuniary  immunity. 
Notwithstanding  the  coarse  and  incessant  vituperation  which  the  Tories 
direct  against  the  whole  press — for  their  own  fractional  part  is  not  worth 
notice — it  is  certain  that  up  to  the  hour  when  it  was  evident  that  the 
cause  of  the  people  was  betrayed,  its  counsels  were  (together  with  firmness 
and  unanimity)  patience  and  submission  to  the  law.    Till  the  fondest  hopes 
of  the  nation  were  contemned  and  baffled,  no  newspaper  had  sanctioned 
by  its  approval  even  the  "  passive  resistance  "  of  suffering  goods  to  be 
distrained  rather  than  pay  taxes  to  the  government  of  the  oligarchy, 
the  clubs,  the  coteries,  and  the  sword.     Few  of  them  had   even  conn- 
aelled  the  making  of  peers  up  to  the  infatuated  vote  of  the  9th  Oc^ 
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tober^  nor  subsequently,  but  as  a  measure  of  dire  necessity.  Their 
Lordsbips  have  taken  care  to  cure  the  press  and  the  public  of  tiiui 
squeaniishness ;  they  have  taught  us  to  admire  unmaking  fully  as  much 
as  creating.  The  press  has  indeed  latterly  spoken  out  in  9  tone  of  just- 
ly-roused indignation,  and  with  an  effect  which  may  afterwards  draw 
more  profound  rejection  to  its  oracles.  Its  suppression  by  gagging 
bills,  fines,  and  imprisonments,  would  necessarily  have  been  the  iirrt 
work  of  an  administration  of  force.  Persecution  of  the  press  has  even 
now  been  impotently  menaced  by  the  baffled  intriguers,  but  the  Times, 
single-handed,  laughs  Lord  L3mdhur8t  to  scorn,  and  holds  at  nought 
Earl  Winchilsea,  and  the  strong-willed  flinty  Duke,  The  vipers  bite 
the  file. 

The  eloquence  and  literary  talent  displayed  in  the  leading  news- 
papers, is  to  us  less  remarkable  than  the  clear-sighted,  profound, 
and  statesman-like  views  of  their  conductors.  Night  after  night, 
day  after  day,  what  a  torrent  of  forcible  reasoning  have  they,  at  thi» 
juncture,  thrown  out ;  how  many  errors  and  blunders  have  they  ex. 
posed  and  corrected,  and  in  the  egg  crushed  how  much  of  incipient 
villany.  The  editor  of  a  London  daily  paper  acts  continually  and  op 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  as  a  judge  in  the  highest  resort ;  and  summing 
up,  and  pronouncing  upon  every  great  interest  agitated  in  Parliament 
and  in  the  country,  is  but  one  of  his  duties.  He  stands  in  the  situation  of 
an  influential  and  somewhat  accredited  agent,  acting  between  the  people 
and  the  government,  and  is,  in  some  measure,  expected  to  indicate  the 
course  to  be  taken  by  each.  When  the  Government  is  in  sympathy 
with  the  people,  as,  thank  Heaven,  it  again  is,  his  functions  are  super- 
seded to  a  considerable  degree,  but  the  slightest  revulsion  restores  the 
press  to  its  fullest  and  most  important  uses,  as  the  guide  and  enlight- 
ener  of  the  governed,  and  a  potent  check  on  misrule.  £ven  in  times  of 
its  abridged  influence,  it  is  to  the  House  of  Commons  what  the  people 
are  to  itself — ^the  Mrs.  Grundy,  who  helps  to  keep  all  right.  The  Lords' 
House,  unfortunately  for  itself,  is  too  closely  enwrapped  in  its  panoply 
of  dignity,  to  regard  Mrs.  Grundy's  opinions  but  as  those  of  a  vulgar 
character,  quite  unworthy  its  notice.  It  prefers  the  conservative  wia. 
dom  and  enlightened  spirit  of  resistance,  displayed  by  its  emblem  Dame 
Partington. 

Our  praise  has  been  given  to  the  moral  sublime  of  the  press,  to  its 
manly  honesty,  patriotism,  and  independence.  It  ought  also  to  be  liber- 
ally bestowed  on  its  rapidity  of  movement,  which,  in  thirty-six  hours, 
iq^prised  the  northern  capital  of  the  ominous  transactions  in  London  ; 
and,  up  to  the  17th,  laid  on  the  breakfast-tables  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolis,  an  exposure  of  the  midnight  intrigues  and  plottings  in 
the  recesses  and  purlieus  of  the  palace,  long  before  the  actors  were 
again  awakened  to  perfect  their  mischief. 

With  such  a  power  as  the  newspaper  and  periodical  press,  even  in  its 
present  hampered  condition,  it  is  impossible  to  perpetuate  misrule  in 
Britain : — so  again,  we  say,— Hoi\our  to  Thb  Fourth  Estatb  !  it  has 

DESERVED  WELL  OF  ITS  COVKTRY. 
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Ske  yoa  tliia  pictvre  ?  Such  the  once  bright  look 
Of  that  worn  aged  woman,  bending  low 

0*er  the  large  pages  of  that  Holiest  Book, 

With  dull  fixed  eye,  and  pale  lips  moving  slow. 

What  earnest  find  you  in  that  ruined  shrine 

Of  weary,  wast^  poor  humanity, 
Of  the  full  loveliness  so  like  divine 

Of  form  and  fiice,  she  wore  in  days  gone  by  ? 

Is  this  the  figure,  wrought  in  truest  mould, 

Whose  natural  graces  owned  such  power  to  move  ? 

Is  this  the  brow — the  glance — ^whose  mirror  told 
Nought  dwelt  within  but  joy,  and  truth,  and  love  ? 

And  more  than  all,  is  this  the  mind  that  drew 
Thought,  fancy,  feeling,  from  the  meanest  thing  ? 

And  its  own  mystery  of  enchantment  threw 
0*er  other  hearts,  till  echoed  every  string  I 

This  is  strange  contrast — but  how  such  things  are. 
Bewilder  not  thy  watchful  wondering  heart ; 

For  I  will  shew  thee  contrast  deeper  far. 
And  more  enduring — ^yet  thou  wilt  not  start. 

Amid  the  spirits  of  departed  worth. 

Who  now  in  sainted  glory  lifted  high. 
Look  down  upon  the  busy  fields  of  earth 

From  their  effulgent  chambers  in  the  sky ;— • 

Methinks  already,  throned  in  light,  I  see 
That  feeble  matron's  soul  to  heaven  upborne— 

A  floating  seraph,  blessed,  pure,  a^d  free. 
As  golden  cloudlet  on  a  summer's  mom  I 

And  even  when  dazzling  in  her  life's  best  hour. 
Bloom  on  her  cheek,  and  beauty  on  her  brow. 

Oh  I  was  she  not  a  weak  and  worthless  flower 
Compared  with  all  she  w  in  glory  now  I 

That  form,  so  peerless  once,  was  but  of  clay ; 

That  heart,  tho*  warm,  was  mortal  in  its  feeling ;— 
But  radiant  now  in  heaven's  eternal  day. 

Each  moment  as  it  flies  is  aye  revealing 

More  and  more  clear  the  spirit's  perfect  mind ; 

Whose  holy  eye  our  noblest  darings  here 
Views  but  in  sorrow,  and  compassion  kind, 

And  o'er  their  stain  lets  fall  an  Angel's  tear! 

Oh,  endless  mystery  of  Almighty  Power! 

That  from  the  acorn  rears  the  giant  tree. 
And  grants  to  Faith  for  a  triumphant  dower, 

The  crown  that  never  fhdes — of  Immortality ! 
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Our  apprehensions  have  proved  too  welLfounded.  The  waverers— or 
the  traitors,  to  give  them  their  true  name,  for  the  wavering  was  a  pre- 
tence  to  cover  their  treacherous  purpose — ^by  conceding  the  second  read- 
ing, drew  the  Ministry  into  the  snare.  The  Bill  carried  over  that  point, 
and  the  principle  finally  admitted,  the  King  would  not  recognise  the 
necessity  for  a  creation  of  Peers.  The  Tories,  who  throughout  had  been 
encouraged  by  a  knowledge  of  the  King's  real  dispositions,  and  tX  the 
critical  moment  had  private  intelligence  of  his  resolution,  tried  their 
way  in  the  attempt  to  put  the  Bill  out  of  joint,  by  postponing  the  dis- 
franchisement to  the  enfranchisement  clauses;  calculating,  that  if  thev 
were  thus  permitted  to  dislocate  the  limbs,  the  treatment  of  the  crippled 
thing  would  pass  into  their  hands ;  or  that  if  Lord  Grey  unsuccessfully 
resisted,  he  might  be  represented  to  the  King  as  a  wilful,  impracticable 
man,  stickling  for  a  point  of  mere  form,  against  the  opinion  of  a  majo- 
rity disposed  to  put  the  measure  into  a  shape  for  success,  and  bringing 
defeat  upon  himself  by  his  unreasonable  pertinacity.  They  reckoned 
correctly  on  every  circumstance  but  the  event.  They  judged  most  ac- 
curately of  the  King ; — no  wonder,  as  the  Court  instructed  them ;  they 
had  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  hidden  effect  of  the  amendment  for 
reversing  the  order  of  the  Bill,  and  merely  putting  it  on  its  head  instead 
of  its  feet ;  but  they  were  not  prepared  for  the  readiness  with  which 
Lord  Grey  comprehended  the  design,  or  for  the  firmness  with  which  he 
limited  its  operation  to  the  one  defeat.  The  Minister  applied  to  the 
King  for  the  aid  of  the  prerogative,  or  the  acceptance  of  his  resigna- 
tion. The  choice  was  the  choice  of  kings.  It  was  no  part  of  the  plan 
to  drive  Lord  Grey  unblemished  from  ofiice,  and  to  pass  him  into  oppo- 
sition with  all  the  honours  of  popularity.  The  design  was,  to  put  him 
through  a  series  of  concessions  or  defeats,  to  exhibit  him  in  every  pos^ 
ture  of  feebleness ;  to  make  him  suspected  of  dishonesty,  or  derided  for 
impotence  ;  to  show  him  as  an  incapable,  powerless  champion,  or  a  be- 
trayer of  the  cause  to  which  he  had  pledged  uncompromising  devotion. 
They  desired  not  to  destroy  the  Minister  with  a  blow  dealt  in  open  hos- 
tility, but  to  kick  and  cuff  him,  and  make  him  an  object  of  derision, 
contemptuous  pity,  or  angry  suspicion.  They  would  have  treated  him 
as  Mirabel  is  treated  by  the  bravoes  in  "  The  Inconstant ;"  one  changing 
snuff-boxes  with  him,  horn  for  gold ;  another  fancying  his  coat,  and  ren- 
dering  his  own  thread-bare  garment  in  return  ;  another  insisting  on  his 
wig,  and  substituting  his  own  scratch  ; — from  this,  it  comes  to  one  tread- 
ing on  his  toes,  and  a  second  tweoj^ing  his  nose,  and  a  third  winding 
up  all,  by  asking  him  by  whose  sword  he  would  prefer  to  die,  as  that 
was  an  issue  on  which  they  were  peremptorOy  fixed,  notwithstanding  all 
the  previous  agreeable  trifling.  Lord  Grey  has  suo  marte  delivered  him- 
self from  such  toils ;  and  instead  of  his  disgrace,  which  was  so  ardently 
desired  by  the  cut-throat  party,  another  is  disgraced,  whose  sense  of  the 
effect,  when  he  arrives  at  it,  will  not  conduce  to  the  favour  of  those 
whose  shabby  intrigues  have  been  the  direct  causes. 

The  explanations  of  Ministers  have  left  considerable  ohscurity  about 
the  King's  conduct  towards  them  respecting  the  creation  of  Peers. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  his  Majesty  had  promised  them  the 
aid  of  a  creation ;  and  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  a  knowledge  of  that 
promise  induced  the  Lords  Harrowby  and  Whamcliffe  to  make  a  pre? 
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tence  of  yielding^  by  which  they  drew  Lord  Grey  into  the  snare  of  owing 
the  Second  Reading  to  their  treacherous  adhesion^  instead  of  to  the  rein, 
foroement^  which  surely  he  should  have  insisted  on  as  necessary  to  the 
safety  of  the  Bill.  From  the  facts  and  statements  at  present  before  us, 
we  infer  that  an  opportunity  has  been  lost.  Supposing  that  the  per- 
formance of  the  King's  promise  could  at  no  time  have  been  had,  yet,  if 
the  demand  had  been  sooner  made,  the  denial  or  evasion  would  have 
sooner  closed  the  career  of  the  Ministry^  *I8  it  not  therefore  clear  that 
the  call  upon  his  Majesty  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  engagements  could 
not  have  been  made  till  after  the  defeat  on  the  7th  ;  and  is  it  not  possible 
that,  if  made  at  an  earlier  period,  and  before  incessant  intrigue  and 
importunity  had  been  allowed  their  full  scope,  compliance  might  have 
been  had  ?  To  say  the  least,  we  fear,  a  chance  has  been  thrown  away ; 
And  in  war  or  monarchical  politics,  no  leader,  however  skilled  or  fortunate, 
ean  afford  to  throw  away  a  chance.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Lord 
Grey  was  the  dupe  of  Lords  Harrowby  and  Whamcliffe,  and  really  gave 
them  credit  for  the  conversion  they  professed ;  though,  when  he  saw  the 
denouement  of  tlie  plot,  he  could  with'  sufficient  clearness  perceive 
the  absurdity  of  expecting  that  men  would  lose  any  opportunity  of  giving 
»  death-blow  to  a  measure  which  they  professed  to  believe  destructive 
of  the  state^  and  fraught  with  the  ruin  of  society.  We  think,  therefore, 
that  there  must  have  been  an  indiscretion,  a  failure  of  sagacity,  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Grey ;  and  without  this  supposition  it  is  indeed  impossible 
to  understand  the  gratitude  ho  and  his  colleagues  express  in  thdr 
explanations  for  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty  towards  them.  Lord  Grey 
acknowledged  the  support  and  confidence  that  he  had  uniformly  expe. 
rienced;  Lord  Brougham  the  repeated  proofs  of  confidence.  Now  the#tf/). 
port  and  confidence  so  acknowledged  were  precisely  the  things  which  failed 
on  the  application  on  the  8th,  and  therefore  we  must  infer  that  the  same 
particular  demand  had  never  before  been  made  on  them. 

It  is  very  probable  that  Lord  Grey  had  the  wish  to  require  the  per- 
formance of  the  Kind's  promise  at  an  earlier  period,  but  was  thwarted 
by  a  difi^ence  of  opinion  in  the  cabinet.  If  the  King's  engagement 
was  to  make  Peers,  when  the  necessity  should  be  apparent,  and  cer- 
tain Lords  in  the  administration  had  their  doubts  of  the  necessity,  or 
their  aversions  to  the  expedient  when  the  Premier  was  himself  convinced 
of  the  necessity,  we  know  not  how  he  could  make  the  application 
to  his  Majesty,  without  first  (which  perhaps  he  should  have  done,) 
remodelling  the  Cabinet,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  accord  with  his 
i^iews.  The  King  would  not  have  failed  to  have  information  of  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  which  would  have  caused  him  to  ask  the  questioB, 
whether  the  Cabinet  generally  con^rred  as  to  the  necessity,  and  tlM 
Premier  would  have  been  obliged  to  admit  that  he  was  in  the  minority. 
This  may  have  been  the  hitch  that  caused  a  d^lay,  in  which  the  King^t 
purpose  was  worked  upon  to  yield.  Here,  therefore,  was  an  indiscretion, 
—a  fault  of  Lord  Grey,  at  so  critical  a  juncture,  when  any  risk  was  to  be 
preferred  to  the  chance  of  losing  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  per* 
formance  of  the  King's  promise*  It  may  be,  however,  that  Lord  Grey 
thought  the  promise  he  had  so  binding,  that  nothing  but  death  eovM 
deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  it  in  time  of  need.  Even  in  that  yieWj 
Against  death  he  should  have  been  prepared 

*^  To  make  Mmrance  doubly  turf, 
And  take  a  bond  of  Fate." 
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la  tlus  one  particular^  the  prudence  of  Lord  Grey's  course  may  be  qaes* 
tionable ;  but  there  is  not  a  doubt^  there  lies  not  now  the  shadow  of  a 
suspicion  on  his  honesty  of  purpose,  and  unalterable  devotion  to  the 
public  cause. 

As  little  doubt^  on  the  other  hand^  is  there^  as  to  the  honour  and 
tlie  prudence  of  another  great  actor  in  this  catastrophe.  The  honour 
aikd  the  prudence  are  both  negative,  beyond  question.  If  a  know, 
ledge  of  the  disease  be  half  the  cure^  the  world  should  not  lament  the 
iBBults  and  injuries  which  instruct  it  in  the  nature  of  vicious  powers. 
£very  page  in  the  experience  of  mankind^  teaches  the  same  lesson; 
and  almost  erery  country  in  £urope  presents  the  living  examples  in 
proof  of  it : — Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Belgium,  Poland,  all  attest  the^ 
same  truth,  and  shew  the  one  cause  always  working  the  one  effect. 

Here  the  indignation  boils  over  against  the  evil  counsellors  ;  and  the 
reptiles  are  held  up  to  scorn  and  execration,  who  have  instigated  the 
mischief.  These  things  ever  have,  and  ever  will  be  at  work ;  and  in 
railing  against  them,  we  waste  our  wrath  upon  the  branches,  instead 
of  going  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  Kings  will  always  have  their  creatures^ 
and  their  creatures  will  possess  them.  In  one  reign,  they  will  be  of  one 
sort ;  in  another,  of  a  different  quality.  On  great  occasions  they  sig. 
naiise  the  malignity  of  their  influence ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  we 
fli&ould  ever  be  liable  to,  or  at  the  mercy  of,  such  influence. 

15th,  In  the  House  of  Commons,  last  night,  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
said  "  The  Royal  mind  was  open  to  reason — (stupendous  compliment !) 
The  King  had  no  private  views ;  he  never  had  any.  He  had  always 
said  to  his  Ministers,  Do  that  you  think  right,  without  considering  me ; 
do  what  is  for  the  good  of  the  country,  and  let  that  be  your  only  guide." 
Did  his  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  with  a  mind  open  to  reason,  say  this 
when  his  Ministers  applied  to  him  for  a  creation  ?  Oh,  no  i  He  gave 
them  full  liberty  to  act,  according  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  for  the 
public  good ;  and  only  withdrew  his  permission  and  his  confldence,  when 
they  asked  that  which  was  necessary  to  give  effect  to  their  plans. 
What  a  miracle  of  patriotism!  He  gave  them  full  liberty  to  go  out 
to  battle,  and  only  refused  the  succours  requisite  for  victory  when 
they  were  called  for.  And  who  is  it  that  makes  this  discovery,  that 
no  blame  attaches  to  the  King  for  convulsing  the  country  by  with- 
holding the  promised  support  from  his  Ministers?  Why  Sir  Francis 
Burdett !  In  the  House,  on  the  Uth,  he  contended  for  the  King's 
prerogative  to  enfranchise  or  disfranchise  places  at  pleasure ;  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  on  the  ground  of  their  flourishing  or  decaying;  a 
Ikct  v.hich  could  not  be  disputed  with  the  King,  however  notoriously 
Against  the  truth  his  exercise  of  his  prerogative  might  imply  the  case 
to  be.  The  Constitution  of  the  House  of  Representation  would  thus 
be  subjected  to  the  Crown. 

16th,  Madame  Roland  was  right.  The  vocation  of  kings  to  refomuu 
tion  is  always  to  be  mistrusted.  William,  when  Duke  of  Clarence,  was 
a  blusterer ;  he  was  often  out  of  favour  with  the  King,  his  brother ; 
always  abused  and  vilified  by  the  Tories ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  pet* 
ted  at  Holland  House.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  deprived  him  of  his 
appcMntment  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  which,  we  believe,  he  loved  dearer 
than  his  life.  Was  it  this  act  which  carried  a  secret  conviction  of  the 
Duke's  judgment  to  the  mind  of  the  Prince,  and  has  made  his  Grace 
of  authority  for  wisdom  ?     When  his  Royal  Highness  was  called  to  the 
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throat,  IW  Tories  bewailed  the  event  as  »  national  calanMty.  They  tra- 
daeed  him  ia  every  conceivable  way,  and  brou^t  against  him  a  blacker 
charge  than  any  that  implies  to  the  memory  of  Nero — ^they  said  he  vas 
vulgar.  Stories  were  circulated  of  his  conversation  which  would  have 
disgraced  a  scavenger.  His  manners  were  described  as  not  only  offen- 
sive to  taste,  but  to  decency.  All  this  by  the  Tories !  In  one  of  the 
Annuals  especially  devoted  to  the  Aristocracy,  ''  The  Keepsake,"  Mr. 
Theodore  Hook  wrote  an  elaborate  satire  on  him,  under  the  title  of  **  The 
New  King."  These  affronts  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  affectionate  re- 
spect shown  to  him  by  the  Whig  party  and  the  people,  it  might  have 
been  supposed,  would  have  indined  him  to  a  decided  course  a^[ainst 
his  aspersers ;  but  it  was  observed  throughout,  with  no  small  degree 
of  suspicion,  that  his  Majesty's  associates  were  Tory.  At  the  Jetv 
given  to  him,  it  was  noted  that  there  were  very  few  Reformers  pre^ 
sent ;  sometimes  not  one.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  contempt  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  Tories  was  never  known  to  the  King;  but 
be  that  as  it  may,  a  king  is  a  Tory  animal,  and  he  will  be  kinder  to  the 
offences  of  his  tribe,  than  to  the  good  offices  of  those  whose  opi» 
nions  inconvenience  his  exalted  notions  of  Royal  dignity. 

The  whole  truth  flashed  upon  the  world,  when  the  King,  the  patriot 
King,  the  Reformer,  sent  for  Lord  Lyndhurst,  on  the  resignation  of  his 
Ministers.  This  showed  indeed  which  way  the  wind  blew.  Not  a  word 
need  be  said  here  of  Lord  Lyndhurst's  character.  The  name  ^eaks 
every  thing.  And  this  was  the  King's  choice  of  an  adviser  I  The 
King  knew  that  he  could  not  renounce  Reform,  that  he  might  as  well 
renounce  his  Crown ;  Reform  was  therefore  to  be  a  condition  of  the 
new  Ministry,  an  extensive  Reform  its  prqfeesion.  Lord  Lyndhurst 
was  pitched  upon  as  the  servant  of  all  work,  to  assist  in  the  orgs- 
nization  of  such  an  administration.  There  is  a  very  expressive  phrase 
which  the  Tories  use  to  express  what  is  plainly  termed  apostacy. 
They  say,  ^^  Such  a  one  has  listened  to  reason;"  or,  "  he  will  not 
refuse  to  listen  to  reason,"  Lord  Lyndhurst,  knowing  himself,  had 
also  a  pretty  true  conception  of  the  character  of  his  worthy  confe- 
derate,  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and  as  he  had  listened  to  reason  in  the 
King's  closet,  so  he  judged,  that  the  Duke  would  listen  to  reason  in  the 
same  place.  Reform  had  appeared  to  both  a  cureless  misdiief  in  Par- 
liament, but  a  different  view  was  to  be  had  of  it  in  his  Majesty's  chanu 
ber.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  what  is  commonly  called  '^  putting  one 
thing  and  another  together."  Reform,  separately  considered,  seemed 
intolerable  to  these  noble  legislators,  but,  joined  with  office,  it  did  not 
look  so  bad.  At  all  events,  be  it  what  it  might,  there  was  no  denying 
the  King's  wishes, — at  least  not  when  they  pointed  to  office.  They  did 
not,  indeed,  withdraw  their  opposition  in  the  House,  to  prevent  the 
King's  embarrassment,  and  signify  their  respect  for  his  professed  wishes^ 
but  they  could  not  refuse  compliance  with  his  desire,  that  they  should 
undertake  office,  though  reform  and  revolution,  and  anarchy  and  de- 
struction, should  come  of  it.  The  Duke,  in  fine,  listened  to  reason  y  and 
Jbe  and  the  other  convert  have  suffered,  in  consequence,  the  common 
/ate  of  listeners, — ^tliat  of  not  hearing  any  good  of  themselves.  Hops 
ended  the  listening  to  reason.  The  Duke  went  into  the  market ;  but 
4og's  meat  was  not  to  be  had  at  any  price  he  could  offer.  The  very 
iunwspits  reminded  him,  that  they  had  a  character ;  and  declined  his 
^overtures,  rejected  his  offers.    It  was  most  diverting,  above  all,  to  tee 
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the  prudery  of  Peel,  the  airs  he  put  on  when  setting  off  hit  e^im  mtu. 
pulousness  against  the  Dnke's  hackslidings.  He  was  not  boastAil,— -far 
from  it ;  but  he  took  care  to  impress  the  grounds  at  his  resohitiona  in 
aach  a  way,  as  to  mark  most  distinctly  where  the  frail  one  had  fallen^ 
and  where  he  made  his  stand.  Not  that  he  blamed :  oh  no ;  he  commend* 
ed^  extremely  commended,  the  good-nature  of  his  friend,  and  only  fear- 
ed lest  his  own  particularity, — the  nicety  of  his  virtue, — the  punctili- 
ousness of  his  morality, — the  different  notion  he  had  of  saying  black 
one  moment  and  white  the  next,  might  be  turned  to  the  reproach  of 
the  more  facile  party.  We  are  firmly  convinced,  that  Cato  himself 
ocmld  never  have  felt  the  pride  of  honesty  to  the  same  degree  as  Peel, 
when  he  found  that  there  was  a  man  in  England  who  would  do  for  office 
what  he  would  not  do.  He  bowed  his  head  in  humility,  lest  it  should 
sweep  the  stars  from  the  skies.  He  was  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  his  own 
vfrtne.  He  had  passed  the  mark  of  apostacy.  He  was  made  an  honest 
man  of.  The  Duke  had  the  bottle-imp  all  to  himself.  The  story  goes, 
that  as  a  certain  person,  not  highly  favoured  by  nature,  was  walking  the 
streets,  a  stranger  joyously  accosted  him,  and  tendering  a  very  hand- 
some snuff-box,  said,  *'  Sir,-^1  have  the  greatest  happiness  in  handing 
you  this  box ;  it  is  your's." — '^  Mine !  how  do  you  mean  ?"— '*  Yes,  Sir, 
it  is  your's  ;  that  box  was  presented  to  me  as  the  ugliest  man  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  I  was  bound  to  keep  it  till  I  met  with  an  uglier,  and  then  to 
transfer  it  to  him.  I  have  travelled  long  and  far ;  I  have  seen  many  ; 
and  yet  the  box  has  stuck  by  me ;  but  now,  at  last,  I  see  you,  and  re- 
cognise claims  to  it  surpassing  mine,  as  a  Satyr  to  Hyperion.  I  rejoice 
in  acquitting  myself  of  my  obligation,  and  think  1  may  congratulate 
you,  my  good  Sir,  that  the  box  is  your's  for  ever."  Something  like  this 
was  the  joy  of  Peel,  when  he  saw  the  Duke  in  possession  of  the  King's 
commission  to  organize  a  Reform  Ministry. 

17th.  It  was  soon  clear,  that  it  was  as  easy  for  the  Duke  to  raise  the 
devil  as  a  Ministry.  The  Thanes  flew  from  him.  He  could  not,  like 
Matthews,  play  all  the  parts;  and  it  was  evident  to  the  most  greedy 
place-hunters,  that  he  would  play  nothing  but  the  devil.  The  Great  Cap- 
tain therefore  flashed  in  the  pan.  He  was  '^  alone  in  his  glory, "  and  had 
the  mortification  of  being  obliged  to  tell  the  King,  that  the  man  of  his 
choice  could  not  patch  up  a  Ministry.  The  King  found  himself  in  a 
false  position.  The  country  was  without  a  Government,  and  never  so 
well  governed ;  its  indignation  intense — ^its  spirit  high — its  resolves 
stem  and  fixed — its  temper  calm.  The  appearances  left  no  choice,  and 
Lord  Grey  was  again  sent  for;  but  the  time  occupied  in  treating,  de- 
notes the  difficulties  that  were  yet  to  be  overcome.  Up  to  the  close  of 
this  day,  all  was  doubt ;  and  it  was  feared  that  the  Trimmers  would  find 
pretexts  for  coming  in,  at  any  sacrifice  of  consistency,  '^  to  protect  his 
Majesty  from  being  forced,"  as  they  term  the  coercion  which  saves  a 
man  from  felo  de  se. 

18th.  Lord  Grey  declared  in  the  House,  that  he  had  the  assurance  of 
adequate  means  for  the  success  of  the  Bill,  and  that  the  Ministry  was 
restored.  The  wrath  of  the  Tory  Lords  was  now  changed  to  wailing. 
The  night  before,  their  insolence  had  seemed  the  intoxication  of  success. 
They  now  howled  with  rage.  There  was  to  be  an  end  of  the  independ. 
ence  of  the  House,  and  the  world  was  to  go  to  wreck.  They  raved  of 
the  enormity  of  nominee  peers — ^they,  who  saw  nothing  amiss  in  nominee 
members  of  the  Representative  Chamber  ! 
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ThuB  fftr  things  have  worked  well.  The  country  hag  made  a  grand 
demonstration.  The  faction  has  made  a  signal  exposure.  The  people 
have  manifested  what  they  can  do.  Their  enemies  have  found  out 
what  they  cannot  do.  They  have  taken  nothing  hut  contempt^  hy  their 
abortive  attempt.  The  Wliigs  are  now  reinstated ;  and  surely  with 
improved  wisdom,  if  wisdom  is  to  be  had  in  the  school  of  experience. 
The  last  fortnight  has  indeed  teemed  with  instruction.  Lord  Grey 
has  seen  how  vain  have  been  all  his  endeavours  to  conciliate  the  ad- 
verse faction ;  how  idle  is  the  attempt  to  cajole  the  wolf,  or  buy  off 
the  rapacity  of  his  nature.  He  must  also  observe  that  he  has  no  strength 
but  in  the  people,— 4)y  them  he  has  been  supported,  by  them  borne  on 
to  his  triumph.  Let  him  not  for  a  moment  mistake  the  nature  of  his 
force — it  is  all  derived.  He  is  but  as  the  pot  of  brass  which  floated 
down  the  stream  with  the  earthen  pot.  The  earthen  pot  came  into  coU 
liaion  with  the  brazen  one,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces.  Let  not  the  braMa 
pot  misconceive  the  cause  of  this  victory :  it  was  undoubtedly  of  the 
better  stuff,  but  the  stream  lent  it  the  force  which  smashed  the  viler 
vessel ;  and  if  it  steers  out  of  the  current,  and  runs  itself  on  the  shore^ 
with  the  conceit  of  a  capacity  for  tilting,  it  will  soon  find  that^  ''Ffft^ft^ 
of  being  a  potent  conqueror,  it  is  but  an  empty,  armless,  legless^  motion* 
less,  lifeless  thing,  stuck  fast  in  the  mud. 

21  st.  Nothing  is  as  yet  known  of  the  terms  on  which  Lord  Grey  has 
returned  to  office,  and  some  are  doubtful  whether  he  has  the  power  of 
creating  peers.  We  think  it  utterly  impossible  that  he  can  have  again 
diarged  himself  with  his  grave  responsibilities  without  this  conditieiu 
For  what  did  he  resign  ?  Not  surely  to  sulk  for  a  week,  and  succumb. 
Nothing  but  the  assurance  that  the  tuning-key  is  in  his  hands  will  in- 
duce the  faction  to  withdraw  their  opposition ;  and  Lord  Grey  must  per. 
fectly  well  know  that  any  prospect  of  the  success  of  the  Bill  without  a. 
creation,  must  include  the  certainty  of  his  having  the  power  to  carry  it 
by  one.  The  doubt,  unreasonable  as  we  think  it,  on  this  head  indicates 
the  poor  opinion  which  is  entertained  of  the  sagacity  of  the  Ministry. 
As  an  addition  is  absolutely  necessary  in  one  quarter,  so  a  clearance  ia 
as  indispensable  in  others.  There  must  be  a  complete  fumigation.  Tii» 
country  is  overrun  with  troublesome  insects,  whidi  must  be  driven  from 
their  nests  and  holds.  A  thorough  sweeping  is  necessary,  and  the 
broom  should  first  be  employed  about  the  Court.  Having  been  so  near 
an  extremity  as  we  have  been  this  eventful  week,  every  one  sees  hew 
necessary  to  safety  it  is  that  the  enemies  of  the  people  should  be  di*. 
lodged  from  the  various  '^  coins  of  vantage  "  they  have  been  so  blamei* 
Ably  permitted  to  occupy. 
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OBKAT  BRITAIW. 

The  month  of  May,  1832,  will  be  a 
land.mark  in  the  history  of  this  island. 
The  whole  country  had  been  in  a  fer- 
ment  daring  the  Easter  recess,  with 
laeetluga  awemhled  for  the  pnrpoee  o^  ex. 
pttsiinf  their  satisfiMtion  with  the  second 
reading  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  their 
earnest  adjuration  to  hare  it  speedily 
puaed  into  a  law.  These  assemblies  of 
the  people  were  more  in  number,  and  at- 
tcaded  by  more  dense  multitudes  than 
iMd  erer  preriously  been  witnessed.  At 
all  of  them,  it  was  unequirocally  declared 
that  nothing  would  satisfy  the  nation 
short  of  the  fiall  measure  introduced  by  Earl 
Grey  in  its  three  great  provisions,  enfran. 
chlaement  of  large  towns,  disiVanchise- 
ment  of  close  and  nomination  boroughs, 
and  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the 
IW.  renters.  The  quief,  steady  ardour  of 
the  reformers  of  all  classes,  shewed  that 
th^  rcflolution  had  been  screwed  to  the 
sticking  place.  The  national  mood  was 
silent,  not  exactly  irritated,  but  such  as 
not  safely  to  be  tampered  with.  On 
Monday  the  7th  of  May,  Parliament  re- 
aBemhlcd,  and  the  anti-reformers  imme- 
dfartely  unmasked  their  battery  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Earl  Grey,  on  moving 
in  Committe,  the  adoption  of  the  disfran- 
diising  clause  relating  to  schedule  A.  pro- 
posed that  the  number  56  be  not  specified, 
httt  that  their  Lordships  do  come  to  a  sue- 
OMiiTe  Toteoneach  individual  borough  as 
pMTt  of  the  clause.  Lord  Lyndhurst  rose 
next,  and  reminding  <<  no!  le  Lords,** 
that  although  by  yoting  for  the  Second 
Blading  they  had  pledged  themselves  to 
**  tike  three  principles  of  disfranchise. 
moklj  enfranchisement,  and  extension  of 
■nlFrage,''  they  were  not  tied  down  to 
tiM  exact  amount  specified  in  the  Bill. 
His  Lordship  maintained  that  it  was  ne- 
ammrj  to  ascertain,  in  the  first  place, 
the  number  of  places  to  which  the  fran. 
diiae  was  to  be  extended,  as  that  must  be 
the  limit  of  disfranchisement ;  and,  on 
that  ground,  moved  as  an  amendment 
tiM  postponement  of  the  first  and  second 
dames.  The  amendment  was  supported 
|py  Lords  Harrowby,  Bexley,  Welling.- 


ton,  Winchilsea,  Whamelifie,  EUenbo* 
rough,  Harewood,  and  Carnarvon,  on 
the  ground  that  the  object  of  the  amend, 
ment  was  not  to  defeat  Schedules  A  and 
B.  These  noble  orators  instituted  sevr. 
ral  most  suspicious  defences  of  their  in. 
tegrity  and  fair  dealing — ^no  person  hav- 
ing, at  that  moment,  called  either  in 
question.  The  Duke  of  I^cwcastle,  with 
the  high  feeling  of  an  English  gentleman, 
honestly  avowed  he  supported  the  amend- 
ment, as  he  would  do  any  thing  likely 
to  frustrate  the  bill.  Lords  Grey  and 
Brougham  explicitly  declared  tl»at  they 
would  regard  the  success  of  the  fimcndment 
as  fatal  to  the  Bill.  Lords  Radnor  and 
Holland  held  the  same  opinion  :  the  lat- 
ter most  felicitously  shewing  that  the  prii 
ority  of  disfranchisement  was  a  principle 
of  the  Bill.  Lord  Manvers  felt  himself 
tied  down  by  his  vote,  on  the  Second 
Reading.  Lord  Clifford,  a  supporter  of 
the  Ministry,  who  addressed  the  House, 
for  the  first  time,  after  an  ill-timed  and 
ineffective  speech,  left  his  party  exactly 
whert  they  were.  The  result  of  the  discuat 
sion  was  : — 

Contents  (for  the  amendment)     161 
Non-contents        -        -  116 

Majority  against  Ministers  3d 
Immediately  after  the  vote  wa3  taken,  Earl 
Grey  moved,  that  the  f\irtlier  consideration 
of  the  Bill  be  postponed  till  Thursday, 
Lord  Ellenborough  seized  the  opportu-.^ 
nity  of  narrating  the  mutilations  of  the 
measure  which  he  and  Iiia  friends  con- 
templated : — 113  members  were  to  be 
taken  from  the  close  and  nomination  bo- 
roughs, and  distributed  among  the  places 
to  which  the  franchise  was  to  be  extend- 
ed. It  was  not  proposed  to  raise  the  10/. 
qualification,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  re- 
tain, in  some  places,  that  of  scot  and  lot. 
His  Lordship  expressed  great  anxiety  to 
hasten  the  settlement  of  the  Refoim  ques. 
tion.  Lord  Grey  treated  the  empty  hy. 
pocrite  with  the  most  dignified  scorn,  and 
insisted  upon  postponement  of  further 
proceedings  for  the  present.  With  the 
result  of  this  first  discussion  in  Commit- 
tee, the  country  was  rather  pleased  thane 
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«tbfrw)OTw  Tilt  >tj8rt  ♦f  tbc  oppodtten 
wu  mwtptfrukt,  Thej  nkaly  lM>p«l, 
that,  by  postponliif  the  qvettion  of  dls- 
franchisement  until  they  h»d  allayed  the 
damoun  of  Manchester,  and  other  large 
plaoes,  they  mifht  adventure  upon  the 
rcecue  of  tome  of  their  pet  horoufha. 
They  aleo  expected  to  win  the  Hnntiles, 
by  the  prospect  of  scot  and  lot  roting. 
The  cotrotry,  Instead  of  bein^  divided  by 
each  paltry  shuffling,  only  f^lt  its  con- 
tempt lor  a  Ikctkm  incmaed,  which  could 
h^Te  recourse  to  such  mean  subterfofes. 
Lord  Grey  likewise  had  embraced  the  of^ 
portunity  of  stating  more  strongly  than 
he  had  ever  done  before,  his  resolution  to 
abide  by  the  \Qi.  qualification.  The  most 
implicit  reliance  was  placed  on  the  firm- 
ness  of  the  king ;  and  the  general  feeling 
was,  satisfifiction  that  the  enemy  had 
shewn  his  teeth  where  he  had  no  power 
of  harming.  An  immediate  creation  of 
Peers  was  looked  for  as  a  matter  of 
course.  On  the  8th,  I^rd  Grey  and  his 
colleagues  came  unanimously  to  the  re- 
solution of  instantly  soliciting  from  the 
King  a  creatiou  of  Peeni,  sufflcient  to  en- 
sure the  success  of  the  Reform  BiU.  Im- 
mediately after  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  Premier  and  the  Chancellor 
proceeded  to  Windsor.  The  King  affect- 
ed  to  hesitate,  on  account  of  the  great 
number  requisite.  The  Ministers  beg. 
god,  in  the  event  of  his  Majesty^s  not  re- 
solving to  adopt  their  advice,  to  tender 
their  resignation.  The  King  desired  till 
next  day  to  deliberate.  On  the  morning  of 
Wednesday  it  was  intimated  that  the  re- 
signation had  been  accepted.  The  affecta- 
tion of  delay  was  a  mere  farce.  It  has 
rtnce  been  ascertained  that  the  King  had 
five  days  previously  come  to  terms  with 
the  opposition.  This  breaking  of  kingly 
faith — for  Earl  Grey  had  at  one  time 
the  royal  pledge  to  create  pears — ^was 
effected  by  the  working  of  a  most  con- 
temptible knot  of  intriguers  upon  the 
facility  of  a  well-meaning  weak  old 
man.  The  Queen  had  been  from  the  first 
inimical  to  reform.  Her  sentiments  %vcre 
shared  by  the  royal  brothers  Gloucester 
and  Cumberland.  There  had  from  the 
first  existed  betwixt  tlie  Queen  and  the 
Fitz-Clarences  that  civil  di^ike  which 
legitimate  spouses  and  illegitimate  chil- 
dren  are  wont  reciprocally  to  cherish. 
Circumstances  had  occurred  yet  more  to 
embitter  their  mutual  feelings  of  ani- 
mosity.  It  happened,  however,  that  the 
unreasonable  ambition  of  the  eldest  bastard 
and  the  greed  of  the  others  were  not 
sufficiently  yielded  to  by  Ministers,  and 
the  result  was,  that  the  two  factions  of 
court-flies  joiued  in  the  end,  like  High- 
landers of  old,  "  against  all  honest  men 


who  had  pursai  la  Uifa- 
bnechee  on  their  hkadm  cuds.^  Wldi 
such  instrumeirts,  an  ambitiesw  oligtthy, 
ready  to  creep  into  oOkix  even  mt  the  ex- 
pense  of  granting  refcru,  whidi  they  had 
denounced  as  unnecessary  «r  daagmw, 
or  passing  the  Bill  which  tliey  had  catted 
revolutionary,  did  net  disdain  to  voi^. 
The  King  was  now  besieged  iaceaaaatly, 
wearied  nature  at  length  gave  way,  and 
he  falsified  his  word  to  Earl  Givy.  In 
this  back^tair*s  intrigue,  the  Eari  ef 
Munstcr  played  the  leading  coospirator, 
thereby  justly  earning  the  title  bcataufd 
upon  him  by  the  Quarterly  Review — ^^a 
good  Tory,**  which  in  common  Englirii 
means  a  bad  citixea.  It  is  but  justice  to 
Col.  Fox  and  Lord  Errol,  the  King's 
sons-in-law,  to  add  that  they  stood  aknf 
from  the  whole  of  this  miserable  peCtiooat 
diplomacy,  and  have  acted  throoghout 
honourable  and  consistent  parts.  The 
unlooked-for  intelligence  was  reeervcd  by 
the  nation  in  a  manner  that  makes  us 
yet  more  proud  of  our  country.  The 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords  were 
only  looked  to  in  order  to  ascertain  frosa 
Earl  Grey  himself  that  he  really  had 
resigned.  Not  another  thought  was 
wasted  upon  those  who  had  insulted 
us  ;  but  every  man  in  every  district  of  Ibe 
country  proceeded  at  once  to  act.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  Lord  Althorp  had 
no  sooner  announced  the  Ministerial  re. 
sigiiatiou,  tlian  Lord  Ebrington  rose  to 
give  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  aa 
addreiS  to  the  King,  on  the  state  of  public 
affsini  next  evening.  The  motion  which 
he  subsequently  laid  before  the  House  for 
its  adoption,  ^'as  as  follows  :-> 

<*  That  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty,  humbly  to  represent  to 
his  Majesty  the  deep  regret  felt  by  tiiis 
House  at  the  change  which  has  been  aa. 
nounced  in  his  Maje8ty*6  councils,  by  tbe 
retirement  of  those  Ministers,  in  whom 
this  House  continues  to  repose  unabated 
confidence. 

**  That  this  House,  in  conformity  with 
the  recommendation  contained  in  his  Ma- 
je8ty*s  most  gracious  speech  from  the 
throne,  has  framed,  and  seat  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  Bill  for  a  reform  in 
the  representation  of  the  people,  by  which 
they  are  convinced,  that  the  prerogativrs 
of  the  Crown,  the  authorities  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people  are  equally 
secured. 

"  That,  to  the  progress  of  this  measure, 
this  House  considers  itself  bonad  in  duty 
to  state  to  his  Majesty,  that  his  suhjects 
are  looking  with  the  most  intense  anxiety; 
and  they  cannot  disguise  from  Ms  Mayes- 
ty  their  approhensioa,  that  any  coceesslU 
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«4templ  to  notUate^  or  iaptir  iu  tffi- 
ci«ncy,  wouU  be  produclive  of  Um  grMfctst 
diAppotntnent  and  dismay. 

*'  This  HouM  »,  therefore,  compelled, 
by  wftrm  attachment  to  his  Maiesty^s 
pefBon  and  gOTeniment)  humbly,  but  most 
earaeatly,  to  implore  his  Majesty  to  call 
.to  hia  councila,  such  persons  only,  as  will 
'Carry  into  effect,  nnimpaired  in  all  its 
essential  provisions,  that  Bill  for  the  Re- 
Ibrm  of  the  representation  of  the  people, 
M  hicb  has  recently  passed  this  House." 

The  debate  which  ensued  is  characte- 
rized by  those  who  were  present,  as 
partaking  oi  the  solemnity  and  the  in. 
tereat  of  the  occasion.  <<  We  have  sel- 
dom,'* says  the  THmss,  *'  attended  a  dis- 
cussion in  which  the  House  showed 
greater  attention  to  the  sentiments  ad- 
di-essed  to  it  by  the  different  speakers,  or 
in  which  the  speakers  seemed  more  im- 
pressed with  the  momentous  nature  of 
the  crisis  which  their  words  and  their 
▼otes  were  destined  to  effect.**  When  the 
gallery  was  cleared  for  division,  the  num- 
bers were : — 

For  Lord  Ebrlngton^s  motion,      288 

Against      -        -         -        .      208 

Majority  in  ftivour  of  the  motion,  80 
Of  the  members  who  usually  vote  with 
L,ord  Grey's  Administration  seventy-eight 
were  abs^t  chiefly  out  of  London ;  eight 
paired  off  ;  twelve  left  the  House  without 
YoUng;  and  three  voted  against  Lord 
Ebrington's  motion.  The  whole  nation 
waa  up  acting  simultaneously,  and  in  co- 
operation  with  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  was  no  cold  hesitating  pause: 
every  man  was  ready  for  action.  In 
London,  the  National  Union  met  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  evening  of  the 
resignation.  Th^  Union  received  an  ac- 
cession of  one  thousand  two  hundred 
members  that  night.  It  was  resolved — 
That  the  betrayal  of  the  people's  cause 
waa  not  attributable  to  Lord  Grey  or 
his  Administration,  but  to  the  base  and 
foul  treachery  of  others  ;  that  meetings 
ought  to  be  held  in  every  county,  town, 
and  parish,  for  the  purpose  of  concerting 
measures  for  averting  the  national  dan- 
ger ;  that  a  petition  be  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  to  vest  the  supplies 
in  commissioners  until  such  time  as  the 
Reform  Bill  pass  into  a  law.  Several  of 
the  speakers  declared  that  they  had  not, 
and  would  not,  pay  taxes  until  the  Bill 
was  passed.  Preparations  were  made 
the  same  eyeniug  for  holding  meetings  in 
every  ward  and  parish  of  the  metropolis. 
On  Thursday  the  Court  of  Common  Coun- 
cil met  in  Guildhall,  resolved  to  petition 
th«  Commons  to  stop  the  supplies,  and 
aoa&inated  a  oomnuttee  of  fifty  members 


to  watdi  tfaa  fvogfmBM  Rafom*    On 
Friday  the  LiTery  met  at  Guildhall,  and 
the  dectofs  of  Westminster  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  Tavern.      The    resolutioDS 
adopted  at  both  these  meetings  were  sub- 
stantially the  same    with   those    passed 
by  the  Common  CounciL     At  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  Mr.  O'Connell  was  lovdly 
called  for,    and  addressed  the  meeting 
in  a  strain  of  ovenvhelmiug  eloquence. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  borough  of  South- 
wark   met   on  Saturday   in  such  num- 
bers, that  an  adjournment  to  St.  Mar- 
garet's Hill  was  necessary.     Here  also 
the  Supplies  were  attacked.     A  strong 
symptom  of  the  public  feeling  was  called 
forth  by  the  speech  of  Mr.  EUU.     "  He 
could  not  bring  his  mind  to  believe  that 
his  most  gracious  Majesty,  King  William 
IV.  had  given  up  his  people.  (The  speaker 
paused  slightly  here,  as  if  expecting  a 
cheer,   but  the  silence  of   the   meeting 
was  most  marked,   per£N:t  silence  hay- 
ing    succeeded  to    the  hum   which   ge- 
nerally    prevails    in    large    assemblies.) 
He  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  believe 
but    that    his    Majesty  wished  well    to 
the    country.     (The  same   silence.)     It 
was   to  the   base  advisers  who  had   al- 
tered   his    Majesty's    mind    that    they 
must  attribute  the   frustration  of  their 
hopes.     (A  solitary  hear  1)"     the  Par- 
liamentary district  of  St.  Mary-le-bone, 
St.    Pancras,  and    Paddington,   met    on 
Monday,  to  the  number  of  20,000  and 
upwards,    Joseph    Hume,    Esq.    in  the 
chair.    A   true  English    address  to   the 
King  was  agreed  to.     Whilst  these  largjer 
meetings  were  convened   in  the   metro- 
polis, the  inhabitants  of  every  parish  and 
ward  were  assembling  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, and  the  National  Union  sat  every 
night.     The  whole  of  London  was  up. 
The  intelligence  of  Earl  Grey's  resigna- 
.  tion  reached    Birmingham  on  Thursday 
morning.      By  eleven  o'clock  a  printed 
placard  was   frequent  in    the  windows : 
<<  Notice  1    No  taxes  paid  here  until  the 
Reform  Bill  is  passed  1 "    In  the  course 
of  the  day,  upwards  of  five  hundred  gen- 
tlemen who  had  hitherto  held  aloof,  en- 
rolled  themselves    as    members   of   the 
Union.      At  four  in  the  afternoon,  the 
inhabitants  of  Birmingham  and  the  sur- 
rounding towns  met    at   Newhall- Hill. 
No  placards,  no  regular  citation  had  been 
issued,  but  their  ntunbers  could  not  po - 
sibly  be  less  than  100,000.     The  space 
they  occupied  is  six  acres,  and  was  densely 
filled.    A  petition  was  addressad  to  the 
House  of  Commons  which,  in  addition 
to  the    usual  prayer  to  stop   the  Sup- 
plies,    contains    the    following  remark- 
able sentcnca : — ^*  That  your  petitionara 
find  it  declared  in  the  Bill  of  Righls, 
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that  the  people  of  England  may  hare 
mrmi  for  their  defence — (here  the  speaker 
was  iuternipted  by  tremendous  cheer- 
ing,  which  lasted  for  sereral  minntes,) 
toitable  to  their  condition,  and  as  al- 
lowed by  law;  and  your  petitioners  ap- 
prehend,  that  this  great  right  will  be 
put  in  force  generally,  and  that  the  whole 
of  the  people  of  England  will  think  it 
necessary  to  hare  arms  for  their  defence, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  prepared  for 
any  circumstances  that  may  arise."  (Re- 
newed cheers.)  The  Union  afterwards 
declared  its  sittings  permanent,  and  nam- 
ed a  deputation  to  uke  the  petition  ex- 
pre«  to  London,  and  communicate  to  the 
Common  Council  and  the  City  of  West- 
minster the  determination  of  the  people 
of  Warwickshire  and  Suflbrdshire,  to  aid 
them  in  the  common  cause.  The  dele- 
gates, Messrs.  Scholefield,  Parkes,  and 
Green,  were  followed  to  the  rerge  of  the 
town  by  the  cheering  of  assembled  multi- 
tudes ;  at  Corentry  they  were  enthusiasti- 
cally  welcomed ;  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Common  Hall,  of  the  electors  of  WesU 
minster,  and  of  the  parliamentary  dis- 
trict  of  Mary-le-bone,  they  were  warmly 
assured  of  respect  and  fellow-feeling.  By 
the  inconceirable  exertions  of  the  riral 
Sunty  the  news  spread  like  \vildfire 
through  the  country.  Manchester  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  on  Thursday  fore- 
noon. At  12  oVlock,  a  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Town  Hal^  at  which  it  was  agreed 
to  petition  the  Commons  to  stop  the  Sup- 
plies. In  the  course  of  four  hours,  the 
petition  had  received  upwards  of  25,000 
signatures.  A  public  meeting  has  since 
been  held  at  Manchester,  at  which  there 
could  not  be  fewer  than  40,000  persons 
present.  The  Parliamentary  Reform 
Union  of  Liverpool  passed  resolutions  on 
the  tenth,  declaratory  of  their  intention 
to  lend  their  aid,  to  give  effect  to  the 
town  meeting.  On  Monday  the  14th, 
15,000  inhabitants  assembled  to  declare 
their  confidence  in  Earl  Grey,  and  to  pe- 
tition for  withholding  the  Supplies.  Shef- 
field, Wakefield,  and  Leeds,  each  rose,  in 
succession,  as  the  doleful  messenger  passed 
through.  The  Northern  Union  was  at 
its  post.  GUsgow  and  Paisley  mustered 
extempore  meetings,  of  60,000  each.  A 
second  meeting  was  held  at  the  former 
city,  at  which  there  could  not  be  less  than 
140,000  persons  present — as  solemnly 
determined  as  ever  were  their  Whigga- 
more  forefathers,  and  as  sure  to  suc- 
ceed. At  Edinburgh,  the  Political  Union, 
and  the  Trades*  Union  published  de- 
clarations on  Saturday,  that,  uncertain 
where  to  attribute  blame,  they  looked  for 
the  safety  of  the  nation  alone  in  the  si- 
multaneous  exertions  of  the   House  of 


Commons,  aad  the  whole  nation;  and 
that  they  were  ready,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, to  co-operate  with  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  in  petitioning  the  House 
of  Commons  to  stop  the  supplies,  refer- 
ring  to  each  man*s  private  judgment  what 
further  steps  might  be  advisable,  in  the 
event  of  failure.  On  Tuesday  the  I5th, 
the  Reformers  of  Edinburgh  met  in  the 
King*s  Park,  in  number  from  40,000  to 
60,(H>0  strong.  A  multitude  of  sable 
banners,  with  most  intelligible  devices, 
were  on  the  field.  A  more  orderly, 
intelligent,  and  resolute  meeting,  we 
never  witnessed.  We  have  attempted 
to  give  a  faint  sketch  of  the  progresi 
of  the  fiery  cross  northward,  (borne 
by  a  good-humoured  young  editor  in  a 
chaise  and  four)  ;  but  the  excitement  was 
the  same,  and  radiated  with  the  same 
electricity  in  every  direction  round  London.' 
Kent,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Devon,  Glou- 
cestershire,  were  bustling  for  the  firay. 
England  cried  aloud  as  with  one  voice ; 
and  from  the  other  side  of  the  channel 
was  heard  a  kind  of  Irish  echo,  declaring 
that  Pat  was  ready  for  a  tussle.  The  ac 
count  of  the  temper  stirred  up  in  the 
country  by  late  occurrences  rolled  hack 
upon  London,  and  added  to  the  foverish 
agitation  of  the  inhabitants.  Despite  of 
all  these  signs,  the  mad  attempt  to  form  a 
ministry  out  of  the  enemies  of  the  Bill 
WAS  attempted.  All  the  crooked  machi- 
nations set  at  work  are  not,  perhaps 
never  may  be,  unravelled.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton undertook  to  collect  a  ministry,  and 
if  there  be  any  meaning  in  words,  hints, 
and  mysterious  phrases,  Mr.  Baring  was 
at  first  willing  to  accept  office  under  liim. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  accuse  the  Duke 
of  all  that  has  been  laid  to  his  chai^ ; 
but  he  stands  accused — and  hitherto  with- 
out contradiction — of  liaving  been  pre- 
pared to  come  into  office  resolved  to  pass 
the  Bill,  could  he  have  found  enough  of 
coadjutors  ready  to  brave  the  national 
indignation  in  furtherance  of  such  a  ne- 
farious scheme.  The  suspicion  of  such 
an  arrangement  added  fuel  to  the  flame 
already  so  fiercely  burning.  It  u-as  known 
that  many  of  the  Scotch  Greys  wore  the 
badge  of  the  Birmingham  Union.  The  troops 
stationed  at  Newcastle  had  openly  de- 
clared their  resolution  not  to  fire  upon 
the  people.  A  similar  declaration  was 
understood  to  have  been  made  by  those 
marched  to  Glasgow  about  the  time  the 
BiU  was  first  thrown  out.  A  lieutenant  in 
a  yeomanry  regiment  was  sul^ected  to  a 
court  martial  for  questioning  the  law  laid 
down  by  Chief  Justice  Tindal  at  Bristol, 
^  declaring  that  under  the  circumstances 
'  described  by  the  learned  judge  he  would 
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nether  draw  hit  iword  nor  allow  those 
under  his  command  to  do  so.  The  con. 
stemation  of  the  mercantile  world  in- 
creased.  The  funds — that  most  mysteri. 
OQS  of  all  juggles — kept  pretty  equahle 
thnmghout  the  ferment,  though  latterly 
even  they  gave  symptoms  of  depression. 
A  great  nnmher  of  the  small  fundholders 
•old  out,  and  in  many  instances  the  price 
was  carried  directly  to  the  Bank  to  be 
esEchanged  for  gold.  Orders  for  remit- 
tances of  gold  began  to  pour  in  from  the 
country  bankers.  During  thre^  days, 
upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  was  paid 
in  gold  at  the  Bank — a  large  proportion 
in  sums  of  from  20L  to  100/.  A  depu- 
tation from  the  Bank  is  understood  to 
hare  waited  upon  the  King,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  requesting  an  order  in  Council  to 
suspend  cash  payments,  and  grant  an 
amnesty.  Meanwhile,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons did  its  duty  manfully.  Messrs. 
Duncombe,  Hume,  OK^onnell,  Gillon, 
Macaulay,  defended  the  cause  of  the 
people  with  eloquence  unsurpassed  in  the 
best  days  of  our  history.  The  ac- 
counts of  the  temper  and  demonstrations 
of  the  people,  which  poured  in  uninter- 
n&ittingly,  from  erery  quarter,  backed 
their  efforts.  The  truth  was  at  last  forced 
on  the  unwilling  intriguers — the  spirit 
or  THE  Nation  was  roused,  and, 

STRONG  IN  the  JUSTICE  OF  THE 
CAUSE,  ALL  OPPOSITION  WAS  BOOT- 
LESS. Mr.  Baring  dropped  a  pretty  in- 
telligible hint,  that  no  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  would  take  office  un- 
der the  Duke — Sir.  6.  Murray,  Messrs. 
Peel  and  Goulbum  assented,  by  their  si- 
lence. Mr.  Hume,  seconded  by  Lord 
Morpeth,  suggested  conciliation.  Thecon- 
•equence  was,  that  Earl  Grey  received 
a  communication  from  the  King  on  Tues- 
day, although  the  Earl  of  Munster  had, 
the  day  before,  been  going  about  every- 
where, saying,  his  father  <<  would  rather 
go  to  Hanover,  than  take  back  Lord 
Grey."  Thus,  by  the  orderly  determina- 
tion of  a  people  knowing  its  rights,  has  one 
of  the  basest  intrigues  upon  record  been 
ftufltrated ;  and  thus  through  the  purblind 
conduct  of  those  who  would  trample  down 
every  spark  of  public  spirit  has  the  flame 
of  democracy  been  kindled  more  fiercely 
In  the  land.  Enough  is  known  to  shew 
the  baseness  of  the  Faction  ;  but  edi- 
fj\n%  disclosures  still  await  us. 


continent  or  Europe. 
France. — Since  the  prorogation  of  the 
Chambers,  nothing  of  importance  has  oc- 
curred. M.  Perier  is  no  more;  but  up 
to  the  moment  of  our  writing,  the  new 
Ministerial  arrangements  are  unknown. 

vol.,  I. 


The  Carlists  continue  their  impotent  ef- 
forts. The  Duchess  de  Berri  has  been 
hovering  round  the  proscribed  territory 
like  a  pretty  little  butterfly,  endeavour- 
ing to  enact  the  wasp.  Her  first  blow 
was  an  attempt  to  excite  attention,  by  a 
remittance  of  12,000  franks  for  the  bene- 
fit of  cholera  patients.  The  government 
of  a  wealthy  nation  (very  naturally  and 
humanely  too,  we  think,)  refused  so  ex- 
travagant a  present  from  a  wandering 
gaberlunzie  wife ;  and  M.  Chateaubriand 
embraced  the  opportimity  of  writing  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject,  which,  of  course, 
nobody  read.  This  happened  about  the 
end  of  April,  was  forgot  before  the  Ist  of 
May,  nor  seriously  thought  of  till  the 
second  act  of  the  pantomime  recalled  it 
to  people*s  memories.  On  the  30th  of 
April,  about  8  in  the  morning,  the  Car- 
list  party,  who  had,  for  some  time,  been 
cackling  about,  like  hens  about  to  lay, 
set  themselves  in  motion.  Several  arm- 
ed  men  forced  the  Cur6  of  St.  Laurent,  to 
open  the  door  of  the  tower,  and  hoisted 
a  white  flag  on  the  top.  A  mob  of  from 
2000  to  3000  persons  proceeded  to  the 
haven  to  look  out  for  a  steamboat,  in 
which  they  expected  the  Duchess  and  M. 
Bourmont.  They  repeatedly  shouted 
**  Vive  Henry  V.  Several  smaller  bo- 
dies dispersed  themselves  through  the  nar- 
row streets  of  the  old  town.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  attack  the  guard  at  the  Pa- 
lais du  Justice."  By  half-past  eight  every 
man  of  the  National  Guard  was  at  his 
post.  Shortly  after,  the  white  flag  wbs 
torn  down  from  the  tower  of  St.  Laurent, 
and  replaced  by  the  tricolor.  By  mid. 
day  tranquillity  was  restored,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  leaders  were  arrested.  All  this 
time  there  was  no  appearance  of  the  steam- 
boat  or  the  Duchess.  On  the  third  of 
May  a  French  cruiser  captured  an  Italian 
steam-boat  with  a  lady  on  board,  who 
was  at  first  mistaken  for  the  Duchess, 
but  proved  eventually  only  one  of  her 
suite.  And  thus  closed  the  last  crusade 
of  the  lady,  who,  after  the  Three  Days, 
walked  in  boots  and  breeches  fh)m  St. 
Cloud  to  the  place  of  embarkation.  What 
comes  next  ?  The  nevrs  of  the  defisat  of 
Lord  Grey  occasioned  more  alarm  than 
ten  thousand  such  squibs.  The  Parisian 
fUnds  fell  immediately.  On  the  other 
hand,  cholera  has  abated,  a  much  more 
formidable  invader  than  the  Duchess. 

Holland  and  Belgium. — Prepara- 
tions for  an  appeal  to  arms  have  not  been 
interrupted  by  either  of  these  nations,  not- 
withstanding the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
of  London.  A  scandalous  infKngement 
upon  the  rights  of  nations  was  perpetrated 
by  the  governor  of  Luxemburg  on  the 
16th  of  April.  A  band  of  ruffians  in  his 
2B 
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pay  MiMd  fpim  M.  Tkani»  a  BalfiM  ■•. 
nator.  on  t&e  Belgian  torritonr.  He  Is 
■tiU  detained  in  the  fortcetk  The  inha< 
Hlanti  •f  tlM  town  are  indignant,  but 
held  in  check  hy  Hie  Prunian  garrison 
whkh  oeoipies  the  fortreee  fai  the  name 
•f  the  German  Conftderation,  and  by  the 
Diiicfa  mai4  okausse.  The  matter  is  still 
oMsttled. 

GiBiUVT.— ^  Congress  of  ministers, 
from  the  difbrent  German  states,  was 
hsM  at  Berlin  ahont  the  end  of  ApriL 
The  snlqecls  snbmitted  to  its  conside- 
vation  wsre  arrangements  for  improTing 
the  organisation  of  the  army  of  the  Con. 
Adeiation; — overtures,  on  the  part  of 
Pmssis,  to  induce  the  Southern,  and  such 
Northern  slates  as  hate  not  yet  acceded, 
to  adopt  her  protesting  system ;  the  object 
ot  which  is,  10  encourage  die  internal  ma- 
iwlactures  of  Germany,  by  the  imposition 
of  heary  duties  on  French  and  English 
0N>dsf— and  proposals  for  placing  the 
periodical  press  under  stricter  control 
throughout  the  territories  of  the  Confode- 
raftion.  The  goremment  of  Bararia,  baf- 
fled  in  all  its  attempt  to  put  down  a  libe- 
ral journal,  and  the  association  formed  to 
support  it,  is  at  present  projecting  im- 
provements  in  education.  Since  it  can- 
not drire  newqmpen  from  the  country,  it 
is  determined  they  shall  be  read.  This  is 
spirited.  Anadrertisementappearedlately 
in  one  of  the  journals  of  Rhine-Bararia, 
adrising  the  inhabitants  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  spies.  The  chief  magis- 
trate  of  Speier  has  since  published  an  offi. 
cial  announoement  that  the  paternal  go- 
yemment  of  the  country  disdains  to  use 
spies  It  only  uses  means  to  acquire  in- 
telligenoe  of  the  grumblings  of  the  people. 
The  Chambers  of  Hanorer  opened  their 
session  on  the  30th  April.  More  than 
any  country  in  Germany,  that  kingdom  is 
cursed  with  a  poor,  self-willed,  arrogant 
aristocracy.  They  have  no  monarch  to 
keep  them  in  order.  In  addition  to  this, 
Cowtt  Munster,  in  1819,  of  his  own  so- 
Tweign  pleasure,  introduced  the  system 
of  two  Quunben  previously  unknown  in 


Hanorer,  prohibited  the  pwhliratino  of 
the  debates,  and  forbade  both  Chaaikrs 
to  sendanaddieastothe  Kiiif  aqppMte 
A  more  effectual  gag  to  the  yvhlic  Tiifli 
could  not  easily  be  iareiUedL  The  i 
groans  for  refonn. 

G&EEC£.-^Abont  the 
of  the  present  year  a  minority  of  the  Ate 
sembly  collected  at  KaupliA,  sprodsd  1^ 
Megara,  where  U  establisbad  a  prosi* 
sional  government.  The  President  Vm^ 
taras  issued  a  decree  cm  the  18th  of  Ja- 
nuary, accusing  Augustin  Capod*Istritfr 
of  having  caused  the  election  of  ilmpullpSi 
under  the  tenor  of  an  armed  forae  |.  ^ 
having  drawn  lines  of  troops,  and  eml«| 
batteries  around  the  seat  of  the  Nstfawml 
Assembly,  and  of  having  by  these  niftaij 
destroyed  the  legitimate  government.  9^ 
these  offences  he  is  declared  a  usurper,  a«A. 
every  person  in  office  and  authori^  la  c^jlr 
led  upon  to  subvert  his  power ;  he  is  ootu 
signed  to  the  proper  tribunal,  and  aU  a»* 
thorities,  civil  and  military,  areeigoiiiiA 
to  aid  in  carrying  the  decree  into  cfiect* 
On  his  part,  the  Count  ^dressed  %  pi** 
damation  to  the  Greeks,  announcing  tha^ 
the  Allied  Sovereigns  had  recognized  thi^ 
National  Assembly  ;  and,  in  thetr  infinite 
bounty,  promised  them  a  Sovereign  (oQi 
yet  out  of  the  nursery,  but  this  Us*,  l« 
passed  over  in  silence.)  The  same  doc».. 
ment  promises  an  anmesty  to  all  who 
claim  its-  benefit  within  ten  days  afis^ 
publication,  with  the  ezceptiosi  of  th% 
assassins  of  the  late  President ;  and  waqi^ 
all  Ottomans  to  quit  the  territories  of 
Greece  within  a  fortnight.  On  the  8tlt 
of  April  the  Congress  at  Megara  met  la 
extraordinary  session,  sent  a  protest  ta 
the  three  protecting  powers,  against  ths 
imposition  of  a  fordign  sovereign,  a  chiU^ 
and  ignorant  of  the  language  kbA  cusiaa« 
of  the  country,  upon  liberated  Greece.  It 
was,  at  the  same  time  decreed  that  all  thi| 
troops  at  the  command  of  the  Assembip 
should  march  against  Capo  d*Istriaa,  ^ 
the  latest  accounts,  the  sdf-ronstitntii 
President  had  been  forced  to  take  lefafi 
in  the  Ionian  Islands. 
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STATE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 
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TU  IMmf  9t  our  trtde  during  the  past 
mkkttk  if  Ikmnd  tn  the  history  of  our 
ptlMfli*  One  rali^  of  intense  and  all- 
mbMHTbiiiC  interest  has  ikiled  the  pubUc 
mind  I  and-the  hopes  and  ftars,  the  alarm 
aidi  eeniltation,  whidi  liare  alternately 
pnmiikd  witti  regard  to  the  rights  and 
iifcuika  of  the  people,  as  inyolved  in  the 
pAiciplei  of  th^  ralers  and  the  success  of 
tlM  H^lbnn  Bill,  harre  acted  as  the  reffu^ 
Hifci  of  comniereial  operations.  For  a 
«aMMva1>le  part  of  the  month  all  has 
Inen  agitation — a  constant  and  rapid 
gttuation  between  joy  and  grief.  The 
wmting4ionse,  the  rtiop,  and  the  loom, 
ymtt  been  deserted,  to  attend  public  meet- 
bigs,  or  to  converse  in  the  news-room  and 
tfte  cttibi.  The  temporary  interests  of 
^kfiHduals  were  postponed  to  the  highest 
of  the  state.  As  a  necessary 
of  tiie  perilons  excitement 
t  pivralled,  ndt  only  the  disposition 
t»  Btt^id  to  hininess  was  wanting,  but 
— ployment  itself  finiled.  When  mer- 
rli— ts  and  deaters  are  deterred  from  6«jr- 
m§y  tlie  manti£Eu:tnrer  must  cease  making, 
OMBOteree  can  no  more  flourish  in  the 
■Mtt  of  politfcal  agitation  and  alarms, 
ttett  regetetion  can  appear  in  the  crater 
of*  Tolcaao. 

In  the  three  weeks  which  elapsed  be- 
twaeii  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Reform 
Bm  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  13th 
of  April,  and  the  defeat  of  Ministers  in 
thie  Oommittee,  on  the  7th  of  May,  a  de- 
cided  though  gradual  improTement  toolc 
piftce  in  all  tiie  great  branches  of  trade 
mmk  manufiM^tures,  which  had  previously 
atfffeied  fmn  the  suspense  of  the  public 
woiaA  88  to  Hie  fiite  of  that  measure.  It 
hii  been  uadTersaily  felt  that  the  people 
would  not  endure  the  destruction  or  mu- 
tUMion  of  the  ministerial  plan  of  reform, 
asfd  ibtt  peace  of  the  country  could  not 
thesBtore  be  regarded  as  secure,  until  the 
Bill 'was  secure.  The  majority  in  ferour 
of  "Om  Second  Reading,  though  small,  re- 
lS«T«d  the  pubHc  Arom  a  load  of  anxiety, 
and  was  considered  as  affording  promise 
tlttt  Ministers  would  be  able  to  carry  the 
BIU  either  by  a  creation  of  peers  or  by 
the  eCset  of  their  success  on  those  lonb 
who  hare  the  well-known  instinct  of  the 
aainial  which  fonakes  a  fidling  house. 

This  political  cause  combining  with  the 
ordinary  rerlTal  ot  trade  in  spring,  the 
ellBOts  were  highly  fhTOurable.  Confl- 
teice  began  to  be  established ;  a  general 
ftelhif  pferailed  that  public  tranquillity 
wanld  be  preserved )  and,  as  a  natural 
cowaaquence,  bnyera  purchased  moTef^reely, 
wkA  BiaouActiirerB  were  encouraged  to 
aslMid   their  operations.     The  London 


dealers,  who  for  some  time  palt  had 
scarcely  been  seen  in  the  markets  of 
Lancashire  and  Yoricshire,  again  made 
their  appearance;  and,  for  about  three 
weeks,  a  gradual  improvement  in  trade 
was  realized.  The  restoration  of  confi- 
dence was  prored  by  the  rising  of  the 
Ainds. 

Our  trade  with  the  continent  of  Europe 
improved  at  the  same  time,  and  yVsm  M« 
som?  caxue.  The  Second  Reading  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  being  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  the  stability  of  the  Grey  Administra* 
tion,  and  as  excluding  idl  immedtatd 
hopeM  of  the  Wellington  and  Abctdeen 
policy  resuming  its  sway  in  the  English 
cabinet,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Frnaslay 
Austria,  and  Russia,  hastened  to  ratify 
the  treaty  of  Belgian  independence.  AH 
Germany,  as  well  as  Belgium,  experieneed 
the  beneficial  effects.  The  apprdiensiona 
of  war  were  laid  aside,  ajid  German 
orders  flowed  in  upon  the  English  manu- 
facturers. 

The  defeat  of  Ministers  on  the  Refbrm 
Bill,  their  resignation  consequent  on  the 
refusal  of  the  King  to  create  Peers,  and 
the  communication  opened  by  his  Ma- 
jesty with  I^rd  Lyndhurst  and  tiie  Duke 
of  Wellington,  produced  an  explosion  of 
popular  indignation,  and  a  manifestation 
of  resistance,  such  as  this  country  had 
never  before  witnessed.  All  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  was  up  in  the  atti- 
tude  of  constitutional  opposition.  Where 
meetings  were  never  held  before,  they 
were  held  now.  The  House  of  Commona 
was  on  all  sides  petitioned  to  stop  the  sup- 
plies.  The  people  themselves  threatened 
effectually  to  stop  them,  by  refusing  to 
pay  taxes. 

The  effect  on  trade  was  that  of  a  stroka 
of  the  palsy.  Disturbance,  if  not  revolu. 
tion,  being  dreaded,  confidence  and  credit 
shrunk  up  like  the  sensitive  ^ant ;  spe>. 
culation  was  at  an  end ;  no  more  business 
was  done  than  was  abs<^utely  needful  to  * 
supply  the  wants  of  the  nation;  half 
completed  bargains  were  broken  off  by  the 
purchasing  party;  markets  which  were 
proceeding  when  the  news  arrived,  were 
suddenly  stopped ;  manufiicturers  declined 
buying  the  raw  material  of  their  goods, 
and  many  closed  manufacturing;  retail 
dealers  bought  only  as  much  as  they 
needed  for  the  supply  of  their  pressing 
wants. 

In  London,  mercantile  transactions 
were  brought  to  an  absolute  stand.  If 
an  earthquake  had  shattered  the  dty, 
there  could  not  have  been  a  more  general 
suspension  of  business.  The  f^ds  fUl, 
notwithsUnding  great  exertions  to  keep 
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them  up.  Money  liecaBse  tcftrce  md  very 
yaluaUe.  The  stream  of  cash  which 
usually  flow*  in  upon  the  hanks  was  at 
once  checked,  every  hody  heing  anxious 
to  keep  as  much  as  he  could.  On  the 
Saturday  and  Monday,  whilst  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  endeavouring  to  con- 
struct  an  administration,  a  run  took  place 
on  the  Bank  of  England  for  gold,  and  in 
'those  two  days  not  less  th^  000,000/. 
was  drawn  out.  At  the  Sanngs*  Banks, 
notices  to  withdraw  investments  were 
given  to  an  immense  amount.  Thehreak- 
ing  out  of  the  Cholera  did  not  so  complete- 
ly paralyze  trade,  as  the  resignation  of 
Earl  Grey. 

At  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
Leeds,  and  all  the  great  manuiacturing 
and  commercial  towns,  nearly  the  same 
effects  took  place  as  in  London.  Orders 
hoth  for  manufactured  goods  and  raw  ma- 
terials were  countermanded  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. The  buyers  who  had  gone  down 
from  London  to  lay  in  stocks  of  cottons, 
woollens,  or  worsted  stuffii,  returned  with- 
out  purchasing.  The  banks  received  lit- 
tle or  no  money. 

The  foreign  trade  was  equally  affected. 
German  buyers  suspended  their  purchases, 
auguring  that  the  return  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  power  would  encourage  the 
members  of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  attack 
France,  and  to  restore  Belgium  to  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands.  The  momentary 
elevation  of  the  military  statesman  to 
oflQlce  will  not  only  have  its  effect  on  all 
the  great  courts  of  Eui-ope,  but  will  be 
distinctly  felt  by  the  shopkeeper  of  the 
remotest  towns  of  Silesia  and  Poland. 

Had  the  caute  continued,  the  effects 
would  doubtless  have  1>een  dreadful,  even 
if  no  sudden  revolt  had  brought  matters 
to  the  decision  of  the  sword.  Happily, 
the  political  circumstances  which  pro- 
duced the  stagnation  of  trade,  were  of 
short  continuance.  On  Tuesday  the  15th, 
seven  days  after  bis  Majesty  had  accepted 
the  resignation  of  his  Ministers,  and  six 
after  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  been 
entrusted  with  a  commission  to  form  a 
new  Government,  the  Duke  found  him- 
self  compelled  to  resign  his  presumptuous 
undertaking,  and  Earl  Grey  was  recalled 
to  the  Councils  of  his  Sovereign.  Never 
perhaps  did  such  universal  exultation 
burst  from  all  classes  of  the  people  as 
when  this  intelligence  became  known. 
The  nation  felt  that  it  had  by  its  own 
energy  saved  the  Reform  Bill  and  the 
Ministry,  and  averted  the  evil  of  a  Wel- 
lington Administration.  Even  the  Tories 
rgoiced — at  least  those  engaged  in  trad6~- 
that  the  only  Ministry  in  which  the  na- 
tion placed  confidence  was  restored,  and 
that  the  frightftil  consequences  of  strang- 
ling or  mutilating  the  Reform  Bill,  were 


averted.  Cenfideact  now  took  Ih*  plac« 
of  alarm.  The  nm  upon  tha  Budc  lor 
gold  immediately  cesied.  The  Ponds 
rose.  Money  begaa  to  flow  again  iai  its 
usual  channels.  The  hargnins  wki(^ 
had  been  broken  off  were  now  rettuaed 
and  completed;  and  the  operations  of 
buying  and  selling  w«nt  on  as  before. 

The  hesitation  of  his  Majesty  to  com- 
ply  with  the  demands  of  his  Ministers, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  case,  hy  giving 
them  power  to  create  Peers,  arrested  the 
tide  of  joyful  exultation  in  the  country. 
But  at  length  the  patriotic  finuiess  of  the 
Cabinet  prevailed ;  the  required  ] 
was  given;  and  it  was  no 
nounced  in  the  House  of  Peers,  thaa  the 
declaration  of  the  Earl  of  Harewood 
showed  that  Ministers  had  oosnpletely 
triumphed,  and  that  no  effideat  opposi- 
tion  could  now  be  offered  to  the  paanng 
of  the  Bill. 

This  perilous  crisis  having  passed,  and 
tranquillity  and  confidence  being  restored, 
there  is  every  reason  to  eaqiect  that  trade 
will  now  become  regularly  good.  For 
many  months  past,  the  stocks  of  the  mer- 
chant,  the  retsiler,  and  the  manafsctmer, 
have 'been  kept  at  the  lowest  possible 
amount,  and  speculation  has  been  nipped 
in  the  very  bud.  An  impulse  will  now 
be  given  to  every  branch  of  trade.  Both 
domestic  and  foreign  buyers  will  come 
freely  into  the  maiicet.  Money  will  he 
more  plentiful.  The  spring  demand  will 
have  its  full  effect  on  the  manufiMrturer. 
Exportation  and  importation  will  in- 
crease. The  Cholera  having  ceased  in 
liOndon,  and  clean  bills  of  health  being 
now  given  from  that  port,  the  shipping 
interest  and  the  exporting  merchant  will 
feel  the  most  sensible  benefit.  The  re^ 
tellers  from  the  country  will  aloe  again 
visit  the  metropolis,  to  buy  in  their  as- 
sortments of  goods. 

Having  noticed  at  so  much  length  the 
great  political  causes  which  have  affected 
trade  in  all  its  branches,  little  remains  to 
be  said  on  the  minor  causes  whidi  have 
been  in  operation,  sedng  that  all  shrink 
into  insignificance  compared  with  thooe 
already  mentioned. 

There  seems  good  reaaon  to  hope  that, 
when  the  Reform  Bill  shi^l  have  passed, 
trade  will  become  steady,  and  perhaps 
brisk.  Speculation,  even  of  the  most  or- 
dinary and  legitimate  kind,  having  been 
so  long  repressed ;  stocks  o^  goods  being 
now  universally  low  among  both  retail 
and  wholesale  dealers,  and  nothing  hav- 
ing occurred  to  limit  the  resources  of  the 
country,  it  may  be  confidently  anticipated 
that  the  return  of  tranquilliQr  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  revival  of  trade. 

In  London,  the  disappearance  of  the 
cholera  will  cauae  a  favourable  reaction. 
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Country  buyert  were  beginning  to  fre- 
<|uent  tlie  London  market,  when  the  re. 
slipmtion  oi  Earl  Grey  threw  all  into 
confusion.  They  will  now  return  with 
ooafldenoe.  The  Import  Trade  from  the 
Baltic,  the  North  Sea,  and  the  Mediter. 
nmean,  has  been  in  the  most  depressed 
state ;  nor  can  any  better  representation 
be  made  of  the  demand  for  Colonial  Pro. 
diice  for  exportation.  The  prioes  of  Su. 
gar  and  Coffee  have  suffered  a  slight  de. 
dine  during  the  past  month. 

In  the  CoTTOK  Market  there  has 
been  a  decline  of  prices,  owing  to  the 
larg6  arrirals  from  the  United  States; 
but  an  improTement  was  realized  after 
the  recall  of  Earl  Grey.  The  demand  of 
the  manufacturers  was  extensive  until  the 
political  agitation  began. 

The  Shipping  Interest,  especially 
at  LiTerpool,  is  in  an  improved  state ; 
ships  are  now  paying  better  than  they 
have  done  for  some  time.  The  great 
number  of  emigrants  from  England,  Scot. 
land,  and  Ireland,  has  afibrded  profitable 
employment  for  a  considerable  (quantity 
of  shipping ;  and  this  is  likely  to  be  the 
case  every  spring  for  many  yean. 

EXPORTS. 
Value  of  the  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Ex~ 
ported  from  Great  Britain  to  Foreign  Parts,  calculated  at  the  Official 
Rates  of  Valuation, 

THE   PRINOIPAI.   ARTICLES. 


The  WooLXEN  Manufacture  has 
sympathized  with  all  other  trades.  It 
revived  after  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
Bill,  and  becane  nearly  stagnant  after 
the  hostile  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Blanket  Manufacture,  and  that  of 
low  woollens,  which  had  been  greatly 
depressed,  were  considerably  more  active 
during  that  interval  ;  as  was  also  the 
Wonted  Stuff  Manufacture.  The  im. 
provement  in  the  manufitctures  caused  a 
slight  advance  in  the  price  of  combing 
and  low  English  wools. 

The  Iron  Trade  is  as  dull  as  ever ; 
no  improvement  in  prices,  and  not  so 
much  doing.  Lead  is  selling  very  freely 
at  an  advance  of  20s.  per  ton. 

The  Finance  Accounts,  published  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  contain, 
as  usual,  the  details  of  the  Imports  and 
Exports  for  the  last  year,  and  the  twu 
preceding  years  ;  and  also  several  returns 
of  Shipping.  As  they  cast  much  light 
on  the  improving  or  declining  state  of 
many  branches  of  trade,  we  shall  extract 
the  principal  articles  :— 


BPBCIBS  or  EXPOSTB. 


Apparel,  Slops,  and  Negro  Clothing,     . 

Arms  and  Ammunition, 

Brass  and  Copper  Manufactures,      .     . 

Coals  and  Culm, 

Cotton  Manufactures, 

Yam, 

Earthenware, 

Eish, 

Glass, 

Hardwares  and  Cutlery, 

Hats,  Beavers,  and  Pelt, 

Iron  and  Steel,  wrought  and  unwrought. 

Linen  Manufacturrs, 

Machinery  and  Mill  Works,  .... 
Plate,  Plated  Ware,  Jewellery,  and) 

Watches, j 

Salt, 

Silk  Manufactures^ 

Soap  and  Candles, 

Stationery, 

Sugar,  refined, 

Tin  unwrought, 

—  and  Pewter  Wares,  and  Tin  Plates, 
Woollen  Manu&ctures, 

Total.  Official  Value  of  the  Ex.*^ 
ports  of  the  Produce  and  Manu-  > 
factnre  of  the  United  Kingdom,      . ) 


Yean  ending  5th  January 


1830. 

£ 

387,694 

278,637 

860,316 

312,854 

31,810,468 

5,458,958 

96,928 

184,136 


765,757 

165,974 

l,745,2r45 

2,856,564 

250,061 

175,615 

349,543 
220,436 
199,378 
187,438 

1,294,773 
121,261 
232,241 

5,361,997 


56,465,723 


1831. 

£ 

384,213 

245,497 

997,379 

435,590 

35,395,400 

5,656,569 

93,188 

276,958 

125,179 

802,021 

171,869 

1,867,062 

3,101,031 

208,736 

194,401 

345,414 
435,045 
237,522 
167,679 

1,662,210 
111,052 
247,617 

5,551,644 


60,492,637 
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1832. 

£ 

368,545 

459,579 

959,971 

435,008 

33,682,475 

6,674,600 

97,409 

190,685 

116,726 

967,793 

135,910 

1,979,416 

3,662,946 

105,505 

188,245 

328,048 
469,076 
229,618 
177,698 

1,638,677 

79,457 

228,115 

6,187,979 


60,090.123 
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Monikfy  Regi$ier. 
IMPORTS. 


VmIus  nf  ImporU  imio  GrmU  Britain  fnm  Formpi  Ptti,  ealeukU^  mi 
tk€  OgMai  BaU9  ^  FaluatUm. 


TBM  rmnuoFAL  abtiolbs. 


ABkM»  Paftri  and  Pot, 

Cochiii«a  Mid  GraaUtey 

CofiiBe 

Corn,  Gisin,  UmX^  w4  Floar,   .    .    . 
FUz  and  Tow,  or  CMiUi^of  Heaj^  and  > 

FU«t J 

Hemp  nndriMad, 

Hides  saw  and  lauiid, 

Indifo, 

Inuk,  ia  ban, 

Madder,  and  Madder  Rood,  .... 

Molaaeee, 

OUof  OliTM^ 

—  Palm, 

_.  Train,  SpermaoetU,  and  Blubber, 

Rice, 

Saltpetre, 

Seeda— Flax  and  Linseed, 

«_  Rape, 

Silk,  Raw,  and  Waste, 

—  Thrown, 

Manufactures  of  India,  .... 

of  Europe,    .     .     . 

Skins,  not  being  Fun, 

Spelter, 

Spirits,  Brandy, 

— .         Geneva, 

— i—  Rum, 

Sugar, 

Tallow, 

Tar, 

Tea, 

Timber, 

Tobacco  and  snufl^ 

Turpentine,  Common, 

Wine% 

Wool,  Cotton, 

,  Sheep*s, 

Yam,  Linen,  raw, 


TeaneadlntSia  ismeiT. 


ToTAJL  Official  value  of  Imports  into  ] 
Great  Britain,      ......      J 


1880. 
£ 

I97,e3d 

S»l,837 
8,878,650 
8,600,438 

1,845,582 

287,864 
829,486 
876,426 
147,071 
412,826 
261,574 
152,117 
170,045 
480,030 
215,144 
109,166 
228,737 
48,864 

1,545,363 
254,165 
170,415 
424,689 
205,877 
210,952 
269,663 
11,860 
597,843 

6,279,555 

1,145,488 
57,340 

3,054,439 
657,534 
204,963 
130,163 
789,679 

7,289,145 
678,195 
165,580 


1881. 

£ 

286,122 

855,880 

2,543,852 

3,270,744 

1,892,748 

378,825 
983,496 

1,121,061 
148,154 
875,158 
158,373 
365,045 
213,458 
368,404 
132,661 
88,595 
205,999 
68,426 

1,647,194 
496,977 
124,599 
409,724 
186,828 
221,379 
224,827 
14,192 
593,101 

6,382,129 

1,076,967 
122,084 

3,189,774 
578,169 
278,186 
119,744 
719,421 

8,720,270 
881,354 
100,247 


42,311,648  44,815,307 


1882. 

£ 

279,888 

180,747 

2,649,008 

4,671,368 

1,879,048 

434,898 
792,665 
963,348 
170,162 
542,800 
218,439 
651,092 
164,760 
480,164 
165,440 
107,864 
315,798 
52,060 

1,557,018 
757,712 
159,421 
446,402 
23^103 
191,032 
198,581 
15,189 
675,599 

6,935,985 

1,062,234 
108,180 

8,164,892 
674,747 
305,247 
158,539 
752,288 

9,516,087 

929,855 

96,046 


48,161,661 


Tks  table  of  Exports  exhibits  the  rapid 
incTMit  in  the  exports  of  Silk  Manufkc- 
tnree,  whilst  tiMre  is  scarcely  any  increase 
in  theqnaatlty  of  Foreign  Sflks  imported 
into  Grasit  Britain.  These  facts  illustrate 
the  wJnlumof  the  modification  of  the  du. 
ties  esi  fvr  aBk  and  siBc  goods,  effected 
by  Miv  HmkiSMfi. 

The  Manufacture  of  Linen,  and  that 
of  Hardwares  and  Cutlery,  are  rapidly  on 
theiacrvase. 


The  constant  extension  of  the  Cottma 
Manu&cture  is  evidenced  by  tl»  ra^jd 
increase  in  the  importation  of  Cotter 
Wool. 

The  Woollen  Manufiu;ture  also  i^ipears 
to  be  flourishing,  both  from  the  increaaed 
importation  of  Foreign  Woa^  aad-tlM  iai* 
creased  exportation  of  WoCAlen  Mattnfrc- 
tured' goods; 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


It  strikes  iul  on  looking  back  to  oar  two 
Ibnner  niunW%  tliaty  eonsiderinf  the 
qMtoe  we  are  able  to  afford  to  this  topic, 
there  ie  an  appearance  of  pedantry  in  the 
ftnrmal  arranfement  of  a  leries  of  re« 
▼lews.    On  the  present  occasion,  there- 
fore, we  prc^Mse  to  nm  orer  with  the  rea- 
!        der,  in  a  rambling,  gossiping,  chit-chatty 
sort  of  an  article,  the  boolu  which  have 
[        accumulated  on  our  table  in  the  lapse  of 
'        last  month.     They  are  not  so  numerous  as 
^        tiiey  would  be  in  leas  stirring  times,  when 
^        men  need  the  stimulus  of  romantic  tales, 
and  rumbling  poetry,  to  stimulate  them 
I        amid  the  tedium  of  lifers  routine.    Now. 
I        adays,  good,  decent  books,  over  which  one 
can  nod  of  an  evening,  after  the  ^Atigues 
\        of  the  day— rworks  which,  with  all  the 
dulness  of  science,  have  none  of  its  atten- 
thm,  filtering  accuracy,  and  profundity 
'        — aennons,  in  short,  and*  «  Sketches  of 
the  BdinbuiYh  Clergy,"  are  more  in  re. 
quest.     We  have  here  slipped  out  the 
name  of  a  book,  which  we   proposed 
hoarding  to  the  end  of  our  article,  in  or- 
der  to  serve  as  a  sedative,  should  any  of 
its  ndghbouis  stir  up  our  bile.     Since 
we  have,  however,  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag    discovered,  in  other  words,  that  we 
are  possessed  of  such  a  treasure,  we  may 
as  well  say,  now  that  it  is  a  sort  of 
<'  Traveller's  Guide*'  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, adorned  with  handsome  cuts; 
and,  like  its  landlouping  prototypes,  use- 
ftd  as  describing^  not  only  what  is,  but 
what  has  been.    Unluckily,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  the  latter  is  the  more  pleasing 
object  of  contemplation. 

The  next  volume^  upon  which  we  lay 
our  hands,  is  a  much  more  serious  mat. 
ter ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  most  valuable  work 
we  have  seen  for  n^ny  a  day.  We  do 
not  believe  that  any  man  ever  existed 
with  such  qualifications  for  compiling  a 
Dictionary  of  Commerce,  as  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch.  To  do  justice  to  his  work,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  a  separate  review  for 
every  artide  in  it.  He  has  brought  into 
active  use^  the  stores  he  has  accumulated 
daring  the  labours  of  a  life  dedicated  to 
the  s^y  of  the  abstract  doctrines  of  va- 
km  Mid  Exchange,  and  the  patient  inves- 
tigatiM  of  every  ihct  that  might  eldcidate, 
aaodify,  or  eortect  his  conclusions.    The 


•  akstdiss  olths  nmaiwrgfc  Ctmgy,  ftc.  Etitn. 
bufSfa ;  John  Andsnon. 

f  A  DictioQsry,  Praolics],  Thfloreticak  snd 
RMoTkaU  of  CosBMSSoe  and  CoBoniercial  NatI. 
ntkm ;  ilhntraled  with  map*.  IW  J.  R.  M'CuU 
mkIi,  uq.  London  :  Longman  A  Co. 


work  will  be  of  unspeakable  oa 
the  merchant  who  will  here  find  a  store  of 
valuable  information  respecting  every  ar# 
ticle  of  merdiandize,  and  their  dqwts,  and 
at  the  same  time  such  views  of  the  prin^ 
ciples  which  regulate  trade,  as  mriU.  teach 
him  to  conduct  his  operations  like  rational 
adventurers,  not  blind  hazards ;  the  man 
of  general  information,  who  knows  the 
advantage  of  having  beside  him  a  book 
of  reference  when  questions  are  puhlidj 
agitated,  which  interest  alL  but  with 
which  his  peculiar  habits  of  ufo  have  not 
made  him  conversant ;  the  lawyer,  whose 
notions  of  the  law-merchant  will  be  con- 
Aised  enough  without  a  general  idea  of 
commerce ;  the  statesman,  one  half  of 
whose  business  it  now  is  to  discuss  mer- 
cantile questions.  It  is  the  fosliion  to 
clamour  against  Mr.  M'Culloch  as  a 
theorist.  He  is,  it  is  true,  a  man  who 
having  got  hold  of  a  great  leading  prin- 
ciple,  takes  care  not  to  let  it  go  again 
But  we  have  known  fow  who  so  careful- 
ly check  their  inferences  by  a  constant 
appeal  to  facts. 

Klosterheix  !$  what  a  leap  from  the 
veriest  world  of  prose  to  the  romantic 
and  high-fontastical,  and  yet  the  name  Is 
all :  for  in  form  Klosterheim  is  only  a 
tedious  though  somewhat  extravagant 
history,  and  in  essence  as  somniforous  as 
opium  itself.  The  Masque  is  but  a  poor 
copy  of  Abellino,  although  a  remarkably 
close  one.  They  stand  almost  in  the 
relation  of  substance  and  shadow.  The 
author  has  evidently  no  acquaintance  with 
the  writings  of  the  age  and  country  in 
which  he  lays  his  scene ;  there  is  a  want 
of  stirring  lift  in  his  characters.  From 
the  names  and  allusions,  it  is  evident  that 
his  principal  sources  have  been  Wallen. 
stein,  Schiller's,  and  Thirty  Years*  War 
— ^two  works  of  genius,  but  the  very  last 
to  be  relied  upon  by  any  author  who 
wished  to  assume  the  tone  of  any  ago 
but  that  in  which  Uiey  were  composed. 
Every  thing  that  passed  through  Schil- 
ler's mind  became  assimilated  to  him- 
self.  We  are  not  astonished  at  finding 
Mr.  D.  Quincy  at  fault  in  his  attempt 
to  write  a  noveL  He  is  esaeutially  defi- 
cient in  imagination.  Fine,  elear,  logi* 
cal  intellect  is  the  qu^ty  of  hfe  mind. 
When  he  attempts  to  soar,  he  heossiws 
vague  and  cloudy.  It  is  not  gjmmm  sb- 
tliusiasm,  but  the  fiimes  of  opium  aAiidr 


t  Kto*ter!i*im  ;  or  the  Mawue.     By  i*  Ei^. 
liah  Opium-Eater.     Edinburgh  :  Blackwobrf. 
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cxdte  the  Pythoueas  within  him.  Im- 
prestiye  and  bewildering,  we  have  known 
him ;  Imt  in  proportion  at  his  mind  be- 
oomeB  soAciently  clear  to  attempt  the 
delineation  of  character,  the  mystic  clouds 
disperse,  and  as  far  as  poetical  feeling  is 
concerned,  he  is  shorn  of  his  beams.  In 
endeavouring  to  indicate  our  opinion  of 
this  boolc,  and  the  cause  of  its  failure, 
we  have  been  reluctantly  forced  to  touch 
upon  a  subject ;  painfull  at  the  best,  but 
which  must  have  been  more  so,  had  not 
Mr.  D.  Quincey  insisted  upon  blazoning 
it  in  his  title-page. 

Robert  Chambers*  is  the  most  inde— 
fetigable  man  of  his  day.  Not  having  the 
honour  of  his  acquaintance,  we  should 
be  loth  to  venture  upon  a  rash  asser. 
tfon  ;  but  we  suspect  that  he  has  sixteen 
hands,  is  polydexter,  and  constantly  em. 
ployed  writing  with  them  all  at  once. 
There  is  a  charm  too  about  every  thing 
he  writes,  for  his  style  is  original,  de- 
cidedly his  own.  It  has  a  familiarity, 
and  bonhommie,  unaffected  graphic  power, 
and  a  vein  of  sentiment  winding  at  times 
through  the  most  grotesque  forms.  Those 
who  know  Chambers  merely  as  a  pleasing, 
gossiping  narrator  of  old  legends,  know 
but  half  his  worth.  He  has  a  quaint 
eye  to  the  world  about  him ;  we  would 
advise  no  one  who  Indulges  in  hobby- 
horse equitation,  and  cannot**  bide  a  good- 
humoured  gird,**  to  affect  his  society.  The 
book  to  which  these  remarks  are  utterly 
inapplicable,  videlicet,  that  of  which  we 
ought  to  have  been  speaking,  his  history 
of  our  most  distinguished  countrymen,  is 
published  by  an  enterprising  Glasgow 
bookseller,  who  has  of  late  been  in  the 
habit  ot  dispensing  an  immense  quantity 
of  good  matter  through  the  country,  in 
monthly  portions,  by  the  hands  of  in- 
dustrious flying  stationers.  Many  are 
the  lone,  bright-blazing  fire-sides,  from 
John  o'Groats  to  Gretna  Green,  (we  in- 
tend, some  day,  to  publish  a  disser- 
tation on  the  temperature  of  Scotland, 
taking  this  most  southerly  and  marrying 
station  for  the  oiling  point,)  who  have 
been  gladdened  by  his  works.  And  better 
he  cannot  send  them  than  these  records  of 
what  has  been  achieved  by  the  intellec- 
tual worthies  of  their  native  land.  The 
book  is  i«rorthy  to  occupy  a  place  on  the 
dusty  window-broad  between  *<  Wallace 
Wight"  and  the  Bible.  Ne^rspapers  M'car 
out  in  their  peregrinations  round  the  pa- 
rish, and  are  ephemeridcs  in  every  sense 
of  the  word. 


*  LivM  of  muslrious  and  Di«Ungiiished  Scots, 
men.  By  H.  Chambefs.  With  Portndtf.  Ohit. 
gow :  Blackle  and  Son. 


Here,f  we  calculate,  are  two  importa- 
tiona  ftom  beyond  th*  broad  Atlamir> 
The  Annual  Register  contains  the  history 
of  the  first  year  of  General  JadLeoB*e  Pre. 
sidency.  It  ii  not  reniaricable  for  elegance 
of  compositMn  ;  and  is  evidently  iht  work 
of  what  was  once  called  a  Federalist — we 
know  not  what  new  name  they  haTs 
adopted.  With  all  his  biaves,  howcfver, 
the  author  presents  us  with  a  pretty  fair 
sketch  of  the  state  of  parties  at  the  last  pre- 
sidential  election,  and  of  the  first  formation 
of  the  two  which  have  struggled  for  as- 
cendancy  beneath  the  hero  of  New  Orle- 
ans. Their  watch-words  are  the  dlfiietent 
constructions  put  by  each  upon  the  powen 
awarded  to  the  general  government,  by 
the  Act  of  Union,  in  the  matters  of  inter- 
nal improvement  and  regulation  of  com- 
merce. As  we  are  expecting  some  arri- 
vals from  America,  we  do  not  enter  at 
present,  even  cursorily,  into  the  merits 
of  the  question.  It  seems  to  ua  that  the 
greater  proportion  of  men  of  education 
and  debating  tact  are  ranged  in  support  of 
commercial  restrictions ;  but  that  beneath 
powerful  leaders,  a  hand  of  sturdy  right- 
thinking,  though  rather  rambling  adro- 
cates,  fight  the  battle  of  free-trade.  Ame- 
rica seems,  of  late,  to  have  been  import- 
ing the  diplomatic  and  economical  notions 
of  Germany,  to  a  greater  extent  than  is 
altogether  beneficial.  The  American  Al- 
manac is  the  most  valuable  statistiGal 
register  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in 
any  country. 

Laying  aside  these  ujeful  tomes,^  our 
hand  rests  accidentally  upon  an  omamen. 
tal  importation  from  the  same  country. 
The  binding  (to  begin  at  the  beginning) 
is  all  that  could  be  wished,  and  so  is  the 
paper  and  typography.  We  are  sorry  we 
cannot  say  so  much  of  the  engravings. 
One  and  all  of  them  evince  a  want  of  the 
true  feeling  of  an  artist.  They  are  the 
productions  of  a  strong-minded,  clever 
people,  determined  to  rise  in  the  picto- 
rial art,  without  having  any  very  defi- 
nite idea  wherein  its  beauty  consists — re- 
solved to  ^  take  heaven  by  storm.  Our 
friends  over  the  water  need  not  bristle  up 
at  this  dictum ;  for,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, (and  these  themselves  artists)  we 
hold  the  same  harsh  opinion  of  our  loving 
countrymen.      Many  of  the   lyrics   are 


t  American  Annual  Regliter  .for  MSOuSO 
Beaton  :  Gray  &  Bowen :  Glaigow,  Joha  RcU^ 
&Co. 

The  American  Almanac;  and  Repoiitaty  of 
UiefUl  Knowledge  for  the  jear  18S8L  Boston 
Gray  ft  Bowen :  Glasgow,  John  BoicL 

X  The  Token  :  A  Chifstmaa^and  New.Tear!» 
Preient.  Edited  by  S.  G.  Goodrich:  Boetoo. 
Gray  A  Bowen,  18S8.  Glasgow,  John  Reid*  & 
Co. 
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pretty;  bat,  tovehow,  none  of  them 
■eem  native  to  the  soil.  They  are  an  echo, 
fapaaitlnf  what  has  been  heard  from  this 
aide  of  the  Atlantic  The  prose  sketches 
are  equal  to  any  thing  we  have  seen  in 
•or  oim  annuals.  The  lines  we  are  about 
to  quote  are  pleasing  and  profitable  read- 
ing for  an  autumnal  evening. 

FROST. 

Bt  p.  T.  Ooulo. 

The  flRMt  looked  Ibrtb,  one  ttni,  clesr  night. 
And  be  said,  **  now  «naU  I  be  out  oTiigbc, 
th>  tfaraugti  the  vaOey  and  over  the  height. 

In  silence  111  take  mr  way  i 
**  I  will  not  ffD  OD  Ukethat  bliutering  tmin; 
The  wind  and  the  snow— and  the  hailaod  the  rain. 
Who  make  to  much  bustle,  and  noise  in  rain. 

Bat  I*U  be  as  busy  as  they. 

nien  be  went  to  the  mountain,  and  powdered 

Its  crest. 
He  c&nbed  op  the  trees,  and  their  bou^  he 


With  <fiamonds  and  pearls,  and  over  the  breast 

Of  the  quiTering  lake,  he  qiread 
A  eoat  of  oiaiL  that  it  need  not  fear 
The  downward  points  of  many  a  spear. 
That  be  buna  on  its  mar^n,  br  and  near. 

Where  a  rock  could  rear  its  head. 

He  went  to  the  windows  of  those  who  slept. 
And  over  each  pane  like  a  &iry  crept ; 
Wberever  he  breathVi,  wherever  he  stept. 
By  the  Ugbt  of  the  moon  was  seen 
Most  brautiAil  things.    There  were  flowers  and 

trees. 
There  were  bevies  of  Urds,  and  swarms  of  bees 
There  were  dties,  thrones,  temples,  and  towers  I 


AU  pictured  in  sUver  sheen! 

But  be  did  one  tMng  that  was  hardly  fiOr,— 
Ue  went  to  the  cupboard,  and  finding  there 
That  all  had  finrgotten  fbr  him  to  pr«>pare : 

**  Now,  just  to  set  them  a-thinking, 
ini  bite  this  bMket  of  flruit,**  said  he. 
««  This  bloated  pitcher  inibreak  in  threet 
And  the  s^ass  of  water  tbey*ve  left  for  me 

AaU  tcfaick  to  teU  them  I*m  drinking  I'* 

In  short,  the  volume  is  well  deserving 
the  pleasant  &te  of  being  deposited  as  a 
native  offering  in  the  lioudoirs  of  the 
fairies  of  New.York,  whose  cliarms  set, 
at  first  light,  the  bard  of  Tucuman  in 
auch  ferocious  raptures : 


At  int  half-maiMened  hi  the  blase  of  charms, 
I  wisiied  to  dasp  all  Broadway  in  my  arms.* 

What  next?  A  subject  well  worthy 
our  attention,  especially  when  returning 
from  our  excursion,  real  or  imaginary,  to 
Amerioa— our  mercantile  navy.'f'  It  is 
rather  an  awkward  confession  for  a  re- 
viewer to  make,  and,  therefore,  we  tell  it 


to  the  public  in  the  strictest  confidence ; 
but,  in  good  sooth,  although  we  can  steer, 
reef,  and  tack  (a  wherry)  with  tolerable 
success,  we  know  little  of  ship-building^ 
scarcely  more  than  is  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  distingtiish  between  a  clinker  and  a 
caravel  built  vessel.  We  are,  therefore, 
exactly  the  sort  of  person  (or  persons)  to 
whom  Mr.  Ballingall  tells  us  he  makes 
his  appeaI-~those  who  have  no  practical 
knowledge  of  the  question.  With  all  the 
decorous  gravity  of  a  Sir  Roger  de  Cover* 
ley,  therefore,  do  we  adjudge,  <<  that 
much  may  be  said  on  hoiYi  sides.'*  We 
highly  approve  of  some  of  his  suggestions  ; 
but  we  doubt  that  vessels  so  solidly  and 
compactly  built  as  he  proposes,  m'ouUL 
yield  less,  and  consequently  suffer  mora 
from  the  strain  produced  by  pitching  in  a 
heavy  sea  than  those  constructed  after  the 
present  fashion.  Seriously,  however,  we 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  all  inter- 
ested in  the  matter,  a  work  evidently  the 
fruit  of  painful  and  continued  experiment, 
reminding  them  that  Britain  has  been 
reproached,  and  justly,  for  want  of  due 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  ship* 
building. 

A  history  of  the  progress  of  steam-car- 
riages, by  an  enthusiast,*  and,  conse- 
quently, an  honest  man,  follows  most 
appropriately  in  the  wake  of  tlie  se« 
venty-four  we  have  just  l>een  speaking 
about.  This  book  we  can  honestly  re^ 
commend  to  any  one  who  wishes  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  pre- 
cise stage  of  perfection  to  which  these  in- 
ventions have  been  brought,  and  the  means 
by  which  they  have  attained  it.  We  fear, 
however,  tliat  we  cannot  altogether  sym- 
pathize with  his  sanguine  expectations  of 
the  result  of  the  adoption  of  steam-car- 
riages  ;  neither  do  we  lay  so  much  weight 
upon  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  he  does.  The  gen- 
tlemen who  composed  it  seem  to  have  been 
utterly  destitute  of  the  faculty  of  putting 
cross  questions. 

Back  to  the  world  of  poetry  and  ro- 
mance. Here  comes  Sheridan  Knowles, 
with  a  play-f  worthy  of  the  wild  old  days 
of  Shakspeare.  He  is  the  only  man  of 
our  day  who  seems  to  have  any  notion  of 
dramatic  dialogue.  The  reader  may  take, 
as  a  specimen,  the  following  l>etween  tlie 
Hunchbank  and  a  young  gentleman  who 
has  taken  hi9  part  in  a  quarreL  It  solves 
the  most  difficult  problem  of  dramatic  art. 


•  "  A  tale  of  Tucuman,**  a  poem  hurriedly 
dasbedofl^  foil  of  inequalities  and  ruggedness;  yet 
evincing  reflned  and  generous  feeUng,a  clear  head, 
asocb  fnftwmatioo,  and  that  nervous  vlvadty 
mues  a  qxion  or  spoils  a  horn." 

Navy  Improved,  &c.  Ac.   By 
II.    London :  \V.  Motrtson. 


fThe 


«  A  Historical  and  Practical  Treatise  upon  Ele- 
mental  Loeomotion,  by  means  of  SCaam-Carrtages 
on  Common  Roads,  Ac.  By  Alexander  Gotdon, 
CivU  Engineer.    I>>ndon :  B.  Stewart. 

f  The  Hunchback.  By  James  Sheridan  Knowles. 
London:  Moxon.  C^ r\r\n\o 
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at  once  fpiiited  and  interettinf  in  ita^ 
and  ferrlng  to  forward  the  action. 


ru  follow  hfan  I 

WhydoyoaboklnM?  *Tlfi)Otooiirteousorvou! 

TUDk'kt  thou  1  tou  tbem  f    Fearl  I  rate  them 

bot 
Af  duati  droM!  oAbl  Let  me  at  then  l^Naj, 
CaU  TOU  this  kind?  then  UndncM  know  I  notj 
Nordolthankyouforti    Let  go,  I  say  t 

curvoao. 

Kay,  Mailer  Walter,  tbey*re  not  worth  yoiff 


How  know  yon  me  for  Master  Walter  f    E^ 
My  Hunchb«:k,  Eh  I-my  stUli  of  l«p  and  anus, 
11m  ftabkNi  more  of  ape*s,  than  m»n*sr    Abal 
So  you  hare  heard  them  too— their  savage  fribea 
Aslpassoo,—**  There  goes  my  Lord  I**    Anal 
Ood  made  me*  Sir,  as  well  as  them  and  yoo. 
'SdeathI   I  demand  ofyou,  unhand  me.  Sir. 


ntcre.  Sir,  you're  ftee  to  foUow them!  Oofortb 
And  I*U  go  too :  so  on  your  wUAiIness 
aiall  foil  whate'er  oferll  may  ensue. 
Is*t  fit  you  waste  your  cholcr  on  a  burr  ? 


The  nothings  of  the  town ;  whose  mort  H  la 
To  break  their  villain  jesU  on  worthy  men. 
The  gravor  still  the  fitter  I    Fie  for  shame  I 


Regard  what  such  would  say  ?    SowouklnotI, 
No  more  than  heed  a  cur. 


You're  right.  Sir;  right, 
For  twenty  crowns  I    Sothere^my  rapierapl 
You've  done  roe  a  good  turn  against  my  will ; 
Which,  like  a  wayward  child,  whose  pet  is  off. 
That  made  him  restive  under  wholesome  chedc, 
I  now  right  humbly  own,  and  thank  yon  for. 


WAuna. 

Your  name  Is  Cnilbrd— 

Sir  Thomas  CUfflmL    Hum|ili!    You're  not  the 

heir 
Direct,  to  the  foir  baronetcy?    He 
lliatwaa-wasdrown^liteoad.    Am  Inot right? 
Your  ooudn  wast  not?  so,  sttcoeeded  you 
To  rank  and  wealth,  your  birth  ne'er  yromiisd 

you. 

curroaa. 

I  see  you  know  my  history. 

WALTBB. 

Ida 

You're  lucky  who  conjoin  the  benefits 
Of  penury  and  abundance ;  for  I  know 
Your  father  wa«  a  man  of  dender  me 
You  do  not  Mush  I  see.    Thattt  rigtatl 

should  you? 
What  merit  to  be  dropp'd  on  fortmie'a  taiU  ? 
The  honour  is  to  mount  it    You'd  have  done  it  i 
For,  you  were  trained  to  knowledge^  lndoatry. 
Frugality,  and  honestvy-the  rinews 
That  sureat  help  the  dunber  to  the  top. 
And  keep  him  there.    Ihaveacleck,SbTbQma^ 
Once  scrv'd  your  fother;  there's  the  riddle  for  yen. 
HumphI    I  may  thank  you  for  my  Bft  to-day. 


Why 


cuFroan. 


I  pray  you  say  not  ao. 


But  I  wHI  say  sol 

Because  I  think  so,  know  so,  fed  so^  dri 
Your  fortune,  I  have  heard,  I  think,  k  anplei 
And)  doubtless,  you  live  up  to  t  ? 

CLiFFoan. 
*Twas  my  role. 

And  is  so  still,  to  keep  my  outlay,  tir, 
A  van  within  my  t 


WALTBa. 

A  prudent  rule. 

The  turf  is  a  seduettre  pasthne! 


No  thanks,  good  MaMer  Walter,  owe  yon  mel 
I'm  glad  to  know  you,  Sir. 


Inray  you,  now. 

How  did  you  learn  my  name?     Gneai^  I  not 

right? 
Wast  not  my  oomdy  hunch  that  taught  it  you  ? 


I  own  it 


cuFvoaot 


WALTBK. 


Bight,  I  know  it;  yon  teU  truth. 
I  like  you  fort 

cLirFoan. 

But  when  I  heard  it  said 

That  Master  Walter  was  a  worthy  man. 

Whose  word  would  pass  on  Hrhange,  soon  as  his 

bond; 
A  nberal  man— for  schemes  of  public  good 
That  sets  down  tens,  where  tHhers  units  write; 
A  charitable  man— the  good  he  does. 
That's  told  of.  not  the  half ;  I  never  more 
CouM  see  the  nunoh  on  Blaster  Walter's  back. 

WALTBB. 

You  would  not  flatter  a  poor  citiaen  ? 

cuFFoan. 
Indeed,  I  flatter  not! 

WALTBB. 

I  like  your  face : 

A  fhuik  and  honest  one  I    Your  frame's  wdl  knit. 

Proportioned,  shap'd  I 

CUFFOBD. 

OoodSirl 


WALTBB. 

You  keep  a  racing  Stud  ?    You  bet? 

CUFVOBD. 

No,  neither. 

•Twas  still  my  fotber«s  precept—^  Better  owe 
A  yard  of  land  to  labour^  than  to  cfaanoe 
Be  debtor  for  a  rood!" 

WALTBB. 

>Xwas  a  wise  precept 

You've  a  fUrnouse— you'll  get  andstiesi  forit? 


In  time 

WALTBB. 

In  timet    lis  time  thy  choice  were  made. 
I'st  not  so  yet  ?    Or  is  thy  lady  tove 
The  newest  still  thou  seek  ? 

CUFFOBD 

Nay,  not  sa 

I'd  marry.  Master  Walter,  but  old  use— 

For.  since  the  age  of  thirteen.  I  Yaon  Kved- 

In  the  world.— has  made  me  Jealoua  of  the  thlnt 

That  flatter'd  me  with  hope  of  profit    BargahM 

Another  would  snap  up,  might  be  for  me 

*TiU  I  had  tum'd  and  tum'd  themi  SnacnlaHaM, 

That  promis'd  twenty,  thirty,  fortv,  fifty. 

Ay,  cent  per  cent,  returns,  I  would  not  laundiin 

When  others  were  afloat,  and  out  at  sea  t 

Whereby  I  made  small  gains,  but  mlasM  gnat 


As  ever  then  I  look'd  before  I  leflip*d* 
So  do  I  now. 

WALTBB. 

Thou'rt  all  the  better  for  it! 

Lefa  see!    Hand   free— heart  whoto-weil  fo. 

vour'd— so! 
Rlclu-titledl  Let  that  pass !— kind,  vaUaat,  pnu 
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Ar  Tbomai,  I  can  help  tbee  to  a  wife, 
Hwttbouthel 


stuck  to  win  her? 
curroHD. 


Malta- Waltcrl 
ToQJeatI 

WALTSB. 

Idonotjett— llikeyoul  mark— 
I  Hke  yon,  and  1  like  not  every  onel 
I M9  a  wilt,  Slr,can  1  help  you  to, 
Tbe  pearly  texture  of  wbOie  dainty  skin 
Alone  were  worth  thy  iMuronetcy  I    Form 
And  feaiture  has  ihe,  wbeKin  move  and  glow 
The  cbami,  that  in  the  nunble  cold  and  itin 
CnlI'd  by  the  iculptor's  Jeatout  skill,  and  Joined 

tboe, 
iMplrettal    Sir,  a  maid,  befbre  whose  feet 
A  doke    a  duke  mlcht  lay  bis  coronet. 
To  Hft  Iwr  to  liis  st^  and  partner  her  I 
A  llresh  heart  tool  A  youns  fteth  heart.  Sir,  one, 
nm  Cupid  baa  not  toy*d  with,  and  a  warm  one. 
FMiy  vouog^andwarml  markthati  a  mind  to 

Wtt,  Star ;ieB•^  taste;  a  farden  strictly  tended— 
—       nou^  but  what  is  costly  flourishen 

nrtlSraking,SirI  Thou  shall  see  her. 


CUFVOSDl, 

1  thank  yon.  Master  Walter  I   As  you  speak, 

MeCbiBks  I  see  ne  at  the  altar  foot. 

Her  hand  fast  lock*d  \xk  mine— the  ring  put  on. 

My  wedding  bell  rings  merry  in  my  ear ; 

And  round  me  throng  glad  tongues  that  give  me 

iff 
Tb  be  the  bddsfraam  of  so  lUr  a  bridel 


What!  sparks  so  thick  ?    Well  hare  a  blaie 

SBBVAirr  (etUerimg.) 
The  chariot's  at  the  door. 

WALTSB. 

Itwaltsintfanet 

ar  llMmM,  it  shall  bear  thee  to  the  bower 
Where  dwells  this  fkir,  for  she's  no.dty  belle, 
B«e  e'en  a  Sylvan  Goddess. 

CLirroBD. 

Banre  with  you. 

Waltbb. 

Toa'nUess  the  day  you  serv'd  the  Hunchback, 
Sir  I  (S*nmt.) 

Mr.  Knowles  telli  tis  that  he  was  spur- 
red on  to  try  this  comedy  hy  the  &il- 
vre  of  <<  The  Beggar  of  Bethnal-Green." 
This  is  true  spirit,  and  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected,  has  commanded  success.  We  will 
not  say  a  word  more  about  the  play,  but 
insist  upon  all  our  readers  perusing  it. 

What  next  ?  "  An  Anglo-Saxon  Gram- 
mar, ke.  Ice  kCy^  (a  title  as  long  as  a 


prefoce),  by  William  Hunter.     Pshaw 
trash  I 

*  A  translation  from  the  French ;  and 
a  work  after  our  own  heart.  In  a  series 
of  unpretending  letters,  we  obtain  as  com- 
plete a  notion  of  the  rude  peAinsula  of  Ca- 
labria, and  its  ruder  inhabitants ;  of  the 
classical  associationa  which  haunt  its 
shores ;  of  the  organization  of  the  district 
under  Murat ;  of  the  brigand  haunts  and 
their  sarage  reprisals,  as  if  we  had  tnu 
yelled  through  the  land,  and  been  an  ac« 
tor  in  the  scenes  described. 

Professor  Rossetti^s  Treatise  on  the  Anti- 
Papal  Spirit  of  the  Italian  Cla8sics,t  is  as 
fair  a  candidate  for  the  black  list  of  the 
Vatican  as  wb  have  met  with«  It  is 
startling  enough  to  find  such  bold  expres- 
sions  in  the  best  and  earliest  writers  of 
Catholicism's  own  land.  How  oould  the 
Papal  power  stand  such  home  attacks? 
The  truth  is,  that  the  origin  of  the  storm 
in  Germany  sayed  it  at  home.  It  became 
a  point  of  honour  with  the  Italians  to 
support  a  church  of  whose  supremacy  their 
proudest  dty  was  the  seat.  Had  it  not 
been  for  external  pressure,  the  Old  Lady 
who  sitteth  upon  seven  hills  might  haye 
been  paddling  about  in  a  steam-l^t  like 
the  Duchess  de  Berri,  to  get  a  distant 
peep  at  her  loyed  land,  and  stir  up  six 
tailors  and  an  ex-colonel  to  reyolutionize 
the  country. 

We  know  not  what  tricking  spirit  has 
arranged  our  books  in  such  a  manner 
that  there  should  remain  nothing  but 
"  Flowers  of  Fable  "J  to  bear  up  the 
Pope*s  skirts.  Neyerthelesss  so  it  is ;  this 
elegant  and  well-selected  little  book  is  the 
last  we  shall  mention  for  a  month  to 
come.    It  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 


•  CahdvU  during  a  Military  Residenoe  of  Three 
Tears,  in  a  Series  of  Letters.  Bya  General  OiBcer 
of  the  French  Army,  flrom  the  original  MS.  Lon- 
don:  Effingham  Wtbon. 

t  SuUo  Solrito  Anti-Papale  che  jvodusM  la  Rl. 


I  segreto  Influensa  ch'  eserdto  neUa 
letteraturad'£uropa,especiahnented'IUHa.  Dis. 
quisloni  di  Qabriele  Rossetti.  Londra:  'I^euttel. 
Wurts,  e  Richter. 

t  Flowers  of  Fable,  kc.  Embellished  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  engravings  (m  wood.  Lmidon : 
ViseteUy,  Branston,  &  Ca 
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MUSIC. 


The  forelfii  and  home  journals  are  alike 
barren  of  any  information  at  all  interest. 
ing  to  onr  musical  readers.  The  conml- 
sftons  of  political  strifie,  and  the  horrors 
of  pestUence  are  yet  too  actire  to  permit 
the  unalloyed  enjoyment  of  music ;  for 
not  turbulence  and  excitation,  but 

loll  ■HDnf  and  the  nigiit, 
the  toudMi  of  tweet  tuurmooy. 


Among  the  recent  publications,  the 
^011^  ^  ths  Oe^ttHy  the  words  by  Smith, 
and  the  music  by  Mullkb,  deserre  no- 
tke.  Sentiments  oonfenial  to  the  sons  of 
the  deep  are  here  united  to  nenrous  and 
inspirltinf  strains.  The  work,  which 
coMJsts  of  ten  pieces,  is  well  entitled  to 
the  popularity  which  its  designation  alone 


will  be  a  passport  to.  O  Dmune  Deut^ 
the  prayer  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots,  by 
Mamizlli,  is  a  solemn  and  effectiTe  com- 
position. Tlie  accompaniment  of  the 
solo  part  is  infsnicras,  and  dulfnlly  sus- 
tained. An  Inirodudum  Rondimo  tar 
pianoforte  and  flute,  by  the  same  author, 
is  pleasinf  ,  and  of  easy  ezecutkm.  A 
new  edition  of  the  Vocal  Music  of  iks 
late  C.  W.  BanmsteTf  in  the  course  of 
publication,  and  of  which  several  nnm- 
ben  are  before  us,  contains  diiafly  sacred 
pieces  adapted  for  two,  three,  sud  four 
Toices.  They  are  well  calculated  for 
choirs  in  dissenting'  congregations,  and 
also  for  practice  in  prirate  circles.  The 
style  of  composition  is  that  of  the  best 
English  church  writers. 


J.  Johmtooe,  Printer,  19,  St  Junet*^  Square. 
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THE  TORIES,  THE  WHIGS,  AND  THE  COURT. 

Tbebb  are  no  men  in  the  world  comparable  to  the  Tories  in  resigna- 
tion, excepting  always  the  resignation  of  places,  for  which  they  are  by 
no  means  remarkable.  The  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  pronounced  by  the 
sage  Eldon,  the  extinguisher  of  the  sun  of  England.  Religion  was  to 
cease  with  it ;  idolatry  to  begin.  The  Pope  was  to  take  possession  of 
Lambeth  Palace ;  O'Connell  to  seize  the  crown ;  and  martyrs  to  be 
broiled  in  Smithfield. — ^But  hold  ;  let  us  not  falsify  the  prophets — it  was 
not  O'Connell  who  was  to  seize  the  crown,  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
then  charged  with  keeping  George  the  Fourth  in  duresse  in  Windsor 
Castle,  for  designs  of  '^  the  loftiest  and  the  most  atrocious  ambition,"  in 
which  he  was  said  to  be  seconded  by  the  arch.apostate  and  arch.traitor 
Peel !  Who  can  forget  that  memorable  day,  when  one  Mr.  Halcomb 
set  off  for  Windsor,  with  the  orthodoxy  of  the  empire  in  a  glass  coach, 
and  the  hope  of  comforting  and  encouraging  the  enthraUed  monarch  to 
save  the  Faith  and  the  Constitution  !  But  even  that  grand  effort  fail- 
ed; the  champions  of  Protestantism  took  nothing  but  the  dust  of  the 
road  by  their  motion,  and  the  Faith  and  the  Constitution  were  in  due 
course  destroyed.  Yet  the  Tories  survived ;  and  what  is  stranger  still, 
three  short  years  after  the  utter  demolition  of  the  Faith  and  the  Consti- 
tution^ they  took  to  themselves  the  name  of  the  Conservative  Party,  and 
set  at  their  head  the  destroyers  Wellington  and  Peel.  When  we  look 
back  to  the  vaticinations  of  1829,  it  is  inconceivable  what  the  Conserva- 
tives of  the  last  year  can  have  proposed  to  preserve.  Having  bewailed  the 
ruin  of  all  things,  what  pretext  had  they  for  concerning  themselves  de  quu 
busdam  aliis  in  peril.  But  this  is  their  genius.  One  day  they  cry  all  is 
lost,  and  the  next  moment  they  are  full  of  zeal  to  preserve.  Before  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  chaos  would  foUow  it.  Instant  anarchy  and 
revolution  were  in  its  train.  A  wild  democracy  was  to  sweep  away  pro- 
perty  and  institutions.  Nothings  it  was  affirmed,  could  stem  the  devas- 
tating rush  of  those  most  dangerous  of  human  beings,  the  Ten  Pound 
Householders.  But  hardly  had  the  Bill  become  law,  before  we  had  again 
occasion  to  admire  the  resigned  mood,  the  accommodating  temper  of 
the  Tories,  who,  instead  of  reckoning  on  the  coming  together  of  heaven 
and  earth,  coolly  began  to  speculate  on  the  next  election,  and  to  pro- 
mise themselves  all  sorts  of  advantage  from  it.  Instead  of  supposing, 
now,  that  the  new  law  must  prove  a  besom  of  destruction,  they  calculate 
on  makinir  it  a  verv  convenient  tool  for  their  peculiar  purposes. 
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Thus,  after  the  consummation  of  the  alleged  revolutionary  meastire, 
fraught  with  inevitahle  ruin^  we  find  the  Tories  as  active  and  confident 
as  ever,  and  exerting  themselves  as  if  the  world  would  last  their  time, 
notwithstanding  the  Ten  Pound  franchise. 

The  Court  is  not  so  easily  reconciled  to  the  authors  of  the  changie  as 
the  Tories  are  to  the  change  itself.  The  King's  refusal  to  give  the  royal 
assent  in  person  to  the  Reform  Bill  sufficiently  denotes  his  dispositioiis. 
Had  he  given  the  assent  in  person,  it  would  not  have  heen  a  conclusive 
proof  of  his  approbation,  it  might  have  implied  no  more  than  the  policjr 
of  making  a  virtue  of  necessity, — but  the  denial  of  the  acceptable  act  of 
grace  which  prudence  would  have  dictated,  indicates  a  deep-seated  aver- 
sion, which  has  its  vent  in  petulance  after  the  will  has  been  compeUed  to 
submission.     With  this  bitter  tide  Lord  Grey  wiH  have  to  struggle. 

Long  have  the  more  knowing  Tories  seen,  that  the  Reform  Bill  iraa 
the  Whigs'  tenure  of  office.     Long,   among  themselves,  have  they  re- 
marked, that  until  the  Bill  should  pass,  there  was  no  prospect  of  turn- 
ing out  the  Ministry.    They  are  now  fuU  of  hopes.    Let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves.    Lord  Grey  is  hated  at  Court.    He  will  either  retire  in  dis- 
gust upon  the  passing  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  Bills  ;  be  dismissed  after 
a  series  of  petty  compliances  with  the  dictation  of  the  Court  and  the 
exactions  of  favourites ;  or  he  will  be  Minister  in  spite  of  the  King  f  l£  he 
retire,  the  Ministry  must  be  patched  up  with  Tories  or  Radicals ;  for  an 
unmixed  Wliig  Grovemment  there  is  not  the  material  which  would  have  the 
support  of  the  country.    If  it  be  soldered  with  Tories,  it  will  be  the  figure 
of  clay  with  claws  of  brass  which  cannot  hold  together.   The  great  majori- 
ty of  the  Tories,  the  great  majority  of  the  Whigs,  and  all  the  Radicals^ 
will  be  against  it.     If  it  recruit  from  the  Radicals,  the  extreme  party 
will  soon  absorb  the  middle,  and  we  shall  in  a  short  time  have  a  fair 
trial  of  the  democracy,  without  any  sudden  transition.    But  suppose  the 
second  case,  that  Lord  Grey  continues  in  power,  hoping  to  avoid  rupture 
with  the  Court,  by  opposing  himself  to  the  reform  of  abuses  in  Church 
and  State.    The  only  effect  will  be  that  he  will  lose  the  support  of  the 
people,  and  fall  when  he  is  helpless — ^friendless  and  disgraced.     The 
Whigs  should  see  that  their  policy  is  to  stand  and  fall,  if  fall  they  must, 
on  popular  ground,  in  which  case  they  will  be  restored  as  before  by  the 
efforts  of  the  people.    They  have  kept  office  for  months  against  the 
Court,  and  they  may  continue  to  keep  it  against  the  Court,  and  only 
because  they  have  made  a  handsome  point  of  difference  with  the  Court. 
They  will  be  flung  out  the  moment  they  cease  to  have  a  popular  quarrel 
with  the  Court.    A  bill  for  Triennial  Parliaments,  an  extensive  Church 
Reform,  a  sweeping  plan  of  retrenchment,  would  renew  their  lease.   The 
moment  the  Court  has  them  without  a  national  object,  it  throws  them 
out.    There  is  no  reconciliation  for  them, — the  Tory  courtiers  will  take 
care  of  that,  aided  by  the  tenacity  of  resentment,  which  has  been  re- 
marked in  the  breasts  of  Kings  from  the  time  of  Homer  to  the  present 
day ;    and  whenever  they  think  they  can  propitiate,  they  will  surely 
destroy   themselves.     Carrying  on  his   present  popularity.  Lord  Grey 
may  be  minister  in  spite  of  the  Court.     The  position  may   not  be  a 
pleasant  one  to  a  man  of  the  aristocratic  reverences ;  but  he  will  have 
to  consider  that  by  holding  it  on  such  terms,  he  prevents  the  infatuated 
from  precipitating  things  and  rushing  on  destruction.     No  good  eitiaen 
desires  extreme  changes  to  be  suddenly  made  ;  but  those  who  would  at- 
tempt to  oppose  themselves  to  the  easy  but  irresistible  progress^  will  be 
hurled  to  a  destruction  they  would  not  be  brought  to  in  the  course  of  the 
movement  they  madly  endeavour  to  stay.  There  is  no  anchorage  in  rapids  ; 
and^  in  all  streams,  steerage  is  obtained  by  going  faster  than  the  current. 


3d5 
RULE  BRITANNIA. 

NBW  VERSION  FOR  THE  REFORM  FESTIVAL. 

Light — ^ligiit 
Reveals  the  dim  horixon. 
Glancing  on  stream  and  spire ; 
Old  London's  i^oud 
Of  smoke  and  cloud 
Seems  a  sheet  of  celestial  fire : 
In  the  unaccustomed  gleam 
Of  an  earthborn  beam^ 
High  Heaven's  own  lamps  e]q>ire ! 
Rule  Britannia  !  lift  high  thy  radiant  brow  ! 
Count  not  the  craven  child  of  thine^  whose  heart  exults  not  new  ! 

Calm— K^alm 

With  red  revolt  around — 
In  the  sweep  of  Europe's  storm— ^ 

Unaw'd  and  high 

Was  thine  empress  eye, 
Unmov'd  thy  majestic  form  ; 

When^  with  bloodless  hand, 

On  a  sheathed  brandy 
Thy  voice  decreed  Reform  ! 

Rule  Britannia>  &e. 

Swift — swift 

As  Hope  and  Fear  can  speedy 
Through  earth  the  tidings  go  : 

Proud  Austria's  bird 

Hath  cowering  heard^ 
And  broods  on  approaching  wo. 

The  Russian  bear 

To  his  sanguine  lair, 
Steals  savagely  and  slow. 

Rule  Britannia,  Sic, 

France!  France! 

Sister  of  our  strivings  1 
Fate  through  dust  and  gore 

One  hour  may  drag 

Thy  rainbow  flag. 
The  gallant  tri-color ; 

Yet  stint  not  thou 

Frank  chorus  now 
To  the  song  from  a  friendly  shore* — 

Rule  Britannia !  6cc, 

•  We  claim  the  poetical  attdbnte  of  prophecy  Anr  the  foregoing:  stanM,  which  wee 
written  bafoM  reading  the  eulgoined  extract  from  the  Journal  du  ffavre :— "  The 
\  that  the  Reform  Bill  had  received  the  Royal  a8«?iit  having  arrived  ytsteraay  bj^ 
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Fly!  fly! 

Ministers  of  darkness ! 
PfU*asite — ^pest  of  kings ! 

Fly,  superstitious  slaves ! 

To  her  inmost  caves, 
To  the  screen  of  her  vampire  wings  ; 

While  joyous  and  free 

Over  earth,  sky,  and  sea. 
The  myriad-poaan  rings 

Rule  Britannia !  &c. 


THE  BANK  CHARTER. 


Since  the  article  on  this  subject  was  written,  which  appeared  in  tiie 
last  number  of  this  Magazine,  the  House  of  Commons  has  appointed  a 
secret  committee  '*  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  renewing  the 
Charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  into  the  system  on  which  banks 
of  issue  in  England  and  Wales  are  conducted.** 

The  making  of  the  Committee  a  secret  one,  is  a  circumstance  calcii. 
lated  to  arouse  suspicion,  with  respect  to  the  intentions  of  government. 
On  a  subject  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  public,  the  inquiry  ought  to 
be  of  the  most  open  character.  All  the  proceedings  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  during  the  possession  of  its  monopoly,  should  be  fully  dis- 
closed, and  the  means  a£Porded  for  every  one  out  of,  as  well  as  in.  Par- 
liament, to  judge  correctly  upon  the  good  or  the  evil,  which  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  Legislature  having  vested  in  the  twenty-four  directors  of 
a  trading  company,  the  unlimited  powers  to  do  whatever  they  thought 
proper  with  the  currency  of  the  nation. 

This  secrecy  must  necessarily  fetter  the  inquirers ;  for  it  is  impossible 
that  those  members  of  the  Committee,  who  may  be  disposed  to  do  their 
duty  to  the  public,  can  obtain  that  assistance^  which  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  command,  with  respect  to  collecting  information,  and  finding 
out  proper  witnesses,  and  enabling  them  to  give  the  evidence  required, 
without  the  power  of  freely  communicating  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  evidence  given  before  it.  If  evidence  be  given  by  a  set  ■ 
of  witnesses  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  the  monopoly,  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  rebut  it,  except  by  telling  to  other  witnesses  the  facts  and 
opinions  on  which  their  testimony  is  to  be  applied. 

The  suspicion  arising  out  of  this  secrecy,  that  the  renewal  of  the  mono, 
poly  is  a  plan  decided  upon,  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  choice  which 
has  been  made  of  the  members  who  compose  the  Committee.  The  nuai. 
her  who  are  the   natural  allies  of  the  Bank,  as  Directors  or  ex-Di- 


the  English  packet,  became,  in  our  town,  the  signal  for  a  little  f^te.  The 
were  inunediately  decorated  with  their  respective  national  flags.  The  vessels  in  the 
harbour  hoisted  their  colours  in  sign  of  rgoicing ;  and  the  post  of  the  National 
Guard  joined,  on  the  same  flag^taflf,  the  English  and  French  flags.  In  the  evening, 
the  hand  of  the  National  Guard  met,  of  its  own  accord,  to  give  a  serenade  to  the 
Englfth  Consul.  As  the  flags  of  the  two  nations  were  floating  together,  so  the 
patriotic  airs  of  both  countries  were  intenningUd.  The  Martelloit  followed  Rvk 
BrUanniaJ*' 
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rectors ;  or  as  private  bankers  in  London ;  or  as  belonging  to  "  the 
monied  interest"  of  London ;  or  as  country  bankers^  is  very  large ; — while 
the  number  of  those  members  who  are  independent  of  Government  and 
advocate  free  principles^  is  very  small.  The  speech  of  Lord  Althorp  in 
proposing  the  Committee^  intimated  an  expectation  that  the  Committee* 
would  be  able  to  make  its  report  in  time  to  admit  of  a  Legislative  mea. 
«are  being  passed  in  the  present  session ;  and  enough  has  already  tran- 
spired to  lead  to  a  belief,  that  there  is  a  strong  party  in  the  Committee 
that  desires  so  to  conduct  its  inquiries  as  to  secure  this  object. 

Such  a  course  of  proceeding  is  one^  however^  which^  if  taken^  cannot 
fail  to  be  considered  as  highly  objectionable.  It  is  quite  impossible  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  England^  and  the  system  and  consequence 
of  the  country  bankings  can  be  properly  investigated  in  the  short  space 
of  time  which  will  intervene  before  the  termination  of  the  session. 
Much  less  is  it  possible  that  the  opinion  of  the  public  can  be  consulted, 
and  a  law  be  passed  with  that  decent  deliberation  which  the  great  im. 
portance  of  the  subject  requires. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  evident  the  public  should  be  on  the 
alert,  and  not  feel  satisfied  with  leaving  the  question  of  renewing  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  Bank  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee.  Those  persons 
who  are  of  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  1824  and 
18S5,  contributed  to  the  convulsion  of  that  period,  and  who  also  feel  reason 
to  believe  that  excessive  issuei^,  and  sudden  contractions  of  Bank  of  Eng- 
land paper  produced  the  preceding  convulsions  in  1818, 1815, 1797,  1793, 
and  1783,  should  come  forward,  and  by  petitions  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  communications  to  members  of  the  committee,  help  to  stop 
a  crude  and  hasty  legislation.  The  influence  the  Bank  exercises  on  all 
those  who  are  extensively  engaged  in  trade  in  London,  is  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  deter  them  from  expressing  or  acting  upon  their  own  views 
oi  the  impolicy  of  the  monopoly  ;  so  that  the  public  interest  will  inevi- 
tably suffer,  if  those  who  are  independent  of  that  influence,  whether  in 
London  or  the  country,  hold  back,  and  leave  the  business  wholly  to  the 
oommittee. 

A  question  in  which  the  agricultural,  mining,  manufacturing,  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  nation,  are  so  deeply  involved,  ought  not  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  legislation  in  a  House  of  Commons,  which,  by  its 
own  act,  has  pronounced  itself  not  to  represent  public  opinion.  It 
should  be  postponed  till  a  new  Parliament  shall  be  called,  when  it  may 
be  expected,  that  instead  of  the  small  number  of  members  now  in 
Parliament,  who  are  competent  to  deal  with  a  subject  requiring  so 
much  knowledge  of  financial  and  commercial  science,  a  great  many  of 
the  best  informed  men  of  the  kingdom  will  be  found  to  have  seats  in 
the  reformed  House  of  Commons. 

With  respect  to  the  motives  of  Government  and  of  the  Committee, 
no  kind  of  imputation  is  meant  to  be  insinuated.  If  they  are  favour- 
able to  a  renewal  of  the  Bank  monopoly,  there  are  sufficient  grounds 
for  their  being  actuated  by  the  present  intentions ;  but,  at  the  same 
time^  the  point  to  be  decided  is  of  such  a  nature,  and  the  reasons  for 
referring  it  to  another  House  of  Commons,  are  so  palpable,  that  this 
appeal  to  an  active  interposition  by  the  public  cannot  be  considered  as 
improper  or  uncalled  for.  If  Government  should  surrender  itself  into 
the  hands  of  the  "  monied  interest "  of  London,  and,  by  its  influence, 
hurry  through,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  a  law  for  giving  a  new  char- 
ter to  the  Bank   for  twenty-one  years,  such  a  measure  will  be  so  glar- 
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ingly  wrongs  so  contrary  to  the  usago  of  postponing  all  important 
questions  when  the  termination  of  a  session  is  approaching^  and  so  re. 
pugnant  to  the  feeling  and  interest  of  the  public^  that  it  will  have  no 
didm  to  be  considered  as  imposing  an  obligation  on  the  new  Parliament 
not  to  repeal  it.  Although  granting  a  charter^  nothing  like  a  diartered 
right  will  be  conferred  ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  the  duty,  as  no  doubt  it 
will  be  the  disposition^  of  the  reformed  House  of  Commons^  instantly  to 
repeal  such  a  law. 


THE  LAND  OF  CASTES, 

BY    THE   AUTHOR   OP   ^^OORN-LAW   BHYMEs/' 

fiiAiD  his  wife  to  the  cobbler,  ^  The  sun  shines  so  fair 

On  the  black  diimney  top  there,  just  opposite,  love  ; 

Let  us  walk  to*ards  the  fields,  where  fine  folks  take  the  air. 

And  rusticate  sweetly  by  bride-kiln  and  groye.*' 

So  the  dame  donn'd  her  slut-coTer,  he  his  crarat, 

And  off  they  went,  chatting  of  this  and  of  that. 

They  left  streeU  of  nllat  all  blooming  behind, 
And  bricks,  pil*d  in  masses,  preparing  for  more ; 
And  above  them  beheld,  with  their  backs  to  the  wind. 
The  beautifld  smoke,  which  seem*d  proud  to  pass  o*er 
New  Tillas  so  rural  and  red  in  a  row. 
Which  stare  at  the  great,  as  to  warehouse  they  go. 

Then  they  paus*d,  and  looked  eastward  on  old  Sbeffieldy  plac'4 

Black-red  in  the  light,  like  a  coal  on  the  fire. 

And  saw,  not  three  yards  off,  beflounc*d  and  belaced. 

The  fiddler's  wife  coming,  like  daughter  of  *Squire, 

With  her  big-bottomed  gown,  all  of  satin  I  ween. 

Like  a  fresh  heather  bewm,  deep  purple  and  green. 

When  fiddlers  salute  you,  expect  some  good  news ; 

They  are  prophets  of  good,  and  they  evil  eschew ; 

They  worship  the  happy,  and  seldom  abuse 

Their  terrible  power,  when  they  say,  How  d'y«  do  ? 

When  fiddlers  sahite  you,  expect,  without  fidl. 

That  your  whizzing  small  stingo  will  soon  be  stout  ale. 

In  all  the  professions,  law,  physic,  or  war. 

Great  men  may  be  known  by  their  stmt  to  and  fto ; 

But  greatest  of  men  is  your  fiddler  by  fer. 

For  fiddlers  are  noticed  by  footmen  you  know ; 

They  are  known  to  the  butler, — ^they  drink  with  him  too  I 

Yet  the  fiddler's  wife  curtsied,  aud  said,  How  d*ye  do  ? 

She  smiled  at  the  cobbler,  then  said,  How  d'ye  do  ? 

And  no  more ;  passM  him  by,  as  a  bug  might  a  fiea  { 

Oh,  his  heart,  how  it  beat  I  would  it  knock  a  hole  through  ? 

Oh,  what  could  have  happened  I  what  cottld  the  cause  beP 

When  fiddlers  salute  you,  expect,  without  fail, 

That  your  whizzing  small  stingo  will  soon  be  stout  ale. 

She  simper'd,  she  curtsied,  she  said,  How  d*ye  do? 
And,  for  once,  gave  the  wall,  which  she'd  no  right  to  keep  ; 
He  thank'd  her  for  nothing,  of  course,  as  was  due, 
Touch'd  his  hat  to  the  lady,  and  look'd  like  a  sheep.. 
Tis  said  by  the  sages,  ^lat  nothing  is  new ; 
Yet  fiddler  met  cobbler,  and  said,  How  d'ye  do ! 
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The  cobbler  grew  thoughtful — said  be,  <<  Hath  aunt  Sue 
Gone  to  HeavX  <^  bequeathed  us  of  shillings  scores  three  T 
Then  I'll  set  up  a  salt.box,  a  mustard-pot  too, 
And  the  fiddler  himielf  will  be  visitiBg  me; 
Tis  certain  she  curtsied  and  said.  How  d*ye  do  ; 
And  I  hope  it*8  an  omen  about  my  aunt  Sue." 

Then,  thus  spake  his  lady,  ''  Dear  Joseph,  though  yet 
We  know  not  for  truth  that  aunt  Sue  has  gone  home, 
Let  us  order  three  herrings,  and  get  into  debt 
On  the  strength  of  an  omen,  the  best  that  could  come ; 
We*ll  be  dunn*d  like  our  betters,  come  paper,  come  gold, 
And  bid  at  the  sale,  when  our  salt-box  is  sold.** 

Hurra,  for  the  land  of  the  high  and  the  low, 

Where  the  low  ape  the  lofty,  and  pride  fiears  no  fall,  * 

While  tenpenny  Jem  sneers  at  ninepenny  Joe, 

And  the  only  man  safe  is  the  lowest  of  all; 

Though  Dick,  from  the  broker*s,  looks  big  at  a  prince 

On  Tom,  from  the  broker's  a  Saturday  since ! 

Hurra,  for  the  land,  where  the  scab  of  to-day 
Claims  kindred  with  ulcers  just  sixty  years  old. 
And  new  pus  turns  pale,  lest  the  knife  cut  away 
Some  ancient  offeton,  gore^lotted  with  gold. 
And  yital  and  lousy,  with  renom  that  makes 
The  dust  which  it  drops  upon  turn  into  snakes  I 

But,  day  of  the  banquet  for  long.trampled  worms ; 
When  millions,  all  hissing  and  fang*d,  will  come  forth, 
Oh,  ne*er  may*8t  thou  dawn  upon  horrible  forms 
That  will  sweep  o*er  the  isle,  like  the  wing  of  the  north, 
Drink  horror  for  wine,  under  far.flaming  skies. 
And  quench  thy  red  light  in  the  glare  of  their  eyes ! 


MRS.  GORE'S  FAIR  OF  MAY  FAIR, 

Thb  Fashionable  Novelists  proceed  on  the  exact  principle  of  the 
manufacturer  of  the  celebrated  razor  strops.  They  make  novels  to  sell ; 
and  more  novels,  because  there  was  a  quick  demand  for  the  last;  watching 
sedulously,  meanwhile,  the  shifts  and  changes  of  taste,  and  the  turn  of 
the  market,  and  generaUy  going  beyond  the  mark,  lest  they  be  suspected 
of  falling  short.  The  principle  is  as  fair  as  it  is  intelligible  :  it  is  applied 
invariably  to  every  other  article  of  foppery  and  luxury  in  this  country, 
where  the  trade  in  frivolities  is  still  tolerably  free,  and  why  should  the 
Fashionable  novel  prove  the  only  exception  ?  We  cannot,  therefore, 
join  in  the  outrageous  outcry  agunst  even  the  humblest  of  the  ingeni. 
©us  artists  who  labour  in  this  profitable  vocation,  or  think  there  is 
more  justice  in  running  them  down,  than  the  clever  jeweller  or  uphol- 
sterer who  varies  his  articles  to  tempt,  or  suit  the  taste  of  the  town;  or  the 
French  milliner  who  invents  some  preposterous  head-dress,  and  christen- 
ing it  after  a  Fashionable  of  the  first- water,  tempts  the  vanity  of  her  of 
lustre  regarded  in  Almack's  as  less  pure.  As  well  might  we  hlame  the 
theatrical  manager  who  brings  forward  elephants,  or  jackasses,  where 
Shakspeare  and  Sheridan  were  wont  to  be,  as  the  novelist  who  studies  the 
taste  of  his  customers.  The  upholsterer  may,  in  his  individual  tastes, 
be  as  dastic  as  Anastasius  Hope;  the  milliner  very  plain  and  moderate 
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in  her  own  notions  of  head-gear ;  the  manager  an  enthnaiaat  for  Mac- 
beth and  Othello : — what  then  ? 

They  who  lire  to  pl«Me,  mint  ptette  to  lire ;-» 

And  80  the  drama  is  overturned^  and  fantastic  bonnets  and  inconvenient 
couches  are  introduced^  though  nobody  can  be  blamed^  save  those  who  buy 
them^  nor  they  either^  if  they  can  afford  the  expense.  When^  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  Mrs.  Gore,  the  artist  is  evidently  equd  to  the  accomplishment  of 
something  better  and  more  enduring ;  when,  instead  of  the  fantastic  fop. 
peries  and  contemptible  extravagancies  of  fashionable  society,  he  might 
give  us  pictures  of  general  life,  and  sketches  of  the  first  specimens  of  hu- 
manity, one  does  regret  to  see  him  tied  down  to  employment  so  little  con- 
genial to  his  taste,  and  scarcely  consistent  with  what  his  reflection  must 
whisper  is  the  right  and  the  proper  as  well  as  the  lasting  and  thfe  noble. 
What  then,  again  ?  Are  not  painters  and  sculptors  of  genius,  and  of  the 
greatest  accomplishment  in  their  art,  doomed  to  devote  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  their  time  to  being  the  mere  mechanical  transmitters  of  foolish 
faces  which  the  next  generation  will  as  certainly  send  to  the  garret,  as  the 
present  must,  perforce,  admire  and  bepraise  ?  Who  thinks  of  abusing 
Chantrey,  or  sneering  at  Landseer,  because  the  one  models  an  Alder- 
man, whose  face  might  be  nearly  what  the  blind  French  lady  imagined 
of  Gibbon's  countenance ;  or  the  other  painted  a  group  of  puppies  at  the 
command  of  the  greater  puppy,  their  master  ?  To  the  plain  puppies  their 
could  indeed  be  no  objection.  To  mak^  the  comparison  fair  they  must 
be  canine  figuranti,  decked  out  in  hoops  and  furbelows,  with  bags  and 
swords— dancing  dogs,  in  short—the  ^.rc/t£*it7C*  of  the,  puppy  world,  which, 
we  do  admit,  considerably  deepens  the  ridicule  and  disgrace  of  the  un- 
fortunate  artist.  He  may  however  retire  upon  the  substantial  consols- 
tion  of  a  better  market  price  than  if  he  had  painted  the  stag-hounds  in 
Waverley.  But  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  are  not  an  element  of 
criticism.  We  are  sorry  for  it,  since  they  are  otherwise  of  some  account 
in  this  most  generous  and  disinterested  of  possible  worlds,  and  the 
main-spring  of  many  valuable  literary  productions,  besides  Fashionable 
novels. 

At  the  head  of  her  class  stands  Mrs.  Grore,  an  eminently  clever  female 
writer  ;  and  search  Johnson  from  A  to  Z,  scrutinizing  every  word  denot- 
ing a  quality,  or  the  shade  of  a  quality,  and  we  shall  find  none  half  so  ap- 
propriate and  comprehensive  as — clever,  Mrs.  Gore  writes  of  the  Fashion- 
able world,  not  for  it.  It  is  a  region  so  thinly  peopled,  that  its  own  consump- 
tion is  scarce  worth  taking  into  account.  Nor  can  it  relish  such  gross  earthly 
food.  It  is  living  a  Fashionable  Novel,  and  leaves  to  inferior  mortals 
"  to  monster  its  nothings,"  and  to  write  and  read  its  life.  The  consumers 
of  Fashionable  Novels  would  be  small  indeed,  save  for  those  fascinated 
hordes  which,  battalion  after  battalion,  press  forward  upon  its  borders, 
eager  to  break  through  the  guarded  fence,  and  in  some  few  instances, 
and  with  many  rebuffs  and  scratches,  succeeding, — and  those  distant  thou.* 
sands  of  wondering,  sighing,  good  simple  souls  among  the  rural  or  pro- 
vincial population  on  whom  a  puff  is  not  thrown  away  even  in  the 
nineteenth  century  ;  who  still  believe,  as  sure  as  they  do  Mr.  Rubric's 
sermon,  that  the  fictitious  Lady  Dashaway  must  mean  the  real  Lady 
Smashaway ;  and  that  the  Duke  of  Derbyshire  in  the  book  is  mon- 
strously like  the  live  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Almack's  or  Crockford's ; 
and  who  unfortunately  have  somehow  grown  up  in  the  belief  that  it 
vastly  concerns  them  to  ascertain  this  point,  some  as  leaders  of  local 
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£uhioaable  sects,  others  as  simple  believers.  These  are  the  persons 
that  take  off  the  great  staple  of  Mr.  Colburn's  manufactory,  the 
numerous  caste  to  whose  vajiity,  credulity,  and  envy,  (for  there  is 
a  soupgau  of  this  amiable  quality  which  it  is  necessary  to  bring  into 
activity,)  the  Fashionable  novelist  ministers;  revealing  the  glories  of 
the  charmed  sphere  through  a  smoked  glass — repelling  at  once  and 
attracting.  Mrs.  Gore,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  cleverest  among  these 
ministers  of  an  intoxicating  pleasure,  and  among  the  physicians  of  ennui. 
She  does  not  affect  to  have  beforehand  purposed  mingling  any  thing 
like  ^serious  instruction  with  her  amusements ;  but  it  sometimes  falls 
in  her  way,  nor  is  the  lesson  less  effective  from  being  given  in  the 
tone  of  badinage  or  satire :  every  wise  preacher  must  suit  the  taste  of 
his  flock.^ 

The  central  point  of  Mrs.  Gore's  narratives  is  Almack's — ^her  year, 
**  The  Season" — ^her  world,  insolent  Exclusives  and  dissipated  Co^ 
terieUts,  Her  first  grand  line  of  circumvallation  is  the  boundaries  of 
May  Fair  and  its  dependencies.  Thence  she  radiates  to  the  distance 
fit  for  a  Fete  Champetre,  and  next  to  the  seats  and  places  of  such 
of  the  higher  aristocracy  as  have  the  distinction  of  being  Fashion. 
ables ;  or  descends  to  the  villas  of  Fashion's  commercial  aspirants, 
any  where  about  twenty  miles  round  London,  as  rapidly  as  a  travelling 
chariot  and  four  will  carry  her,  rarely  diverging  to  the  right  hand  or 
to  the  left,  on  the  gpreat  highway,  or  the  briery  or  primrose  by-ways  of 
homauity.  Sometimes  the  scene  is  shifted  to  that  portion  of  the  French 
metropolis  which  corresponds  to  May  Fair,  as  fsiras  it  is  possible  for  the 
Gallic  and  British  capitals  to  correspond.  I{,er  characters  are  as  limited 
in  variety  as  is  her  scene  in  extent.  Super-superfine  fine  ladies  of  the 
day— diplomatic  manoeuvring  mothers,  with  their  whole  heart  and 
genius  bent  towards  fashionable  establishments  for  their  daughters,  and 
daughters  seconding  their  intrigues  and  petty  schemes,  with  the  full 
consciousness  of  being  principals  in  their  success.  Vapid  men  of  high 
onimpeachable  fashion,  and  their  imitators ;  and  of  the  genus  Almack's, 
the  varieties,  pompous,  lofty,  supercilious,  insolent,  and  so  forth, — young 
gentlemen  about  town,  and  middle-aged  ones  in  the  House.  The  business 
of  course  is  like  that  of  more  vulgar  and  sublunary  worlds,  dres- 
sing, dining,  dancing,  scandal,  airings  in  the  Park,  mornings  in  Bond 
Street  and  the  Arcades — ^how  like  yet  how  different ! — ^But  the  grand 
game  to  which  every  serious  faculty  is  bent,  is  Fashionable  distinction, 
and  as  the  means  of  this,  matrimony;  and  in  this  game  the  women  strive  to 
ont-wit  the  "  available  "  men,  the  mothers  to  ward  off  "  detrimentals  " — a 
word  by  the  way  which  has  gone  to  the  shades — and  the  attacked  men 
to  guard  against  the  artifices  of  dress,  manner,  and  character,  brought 
to  bear  against  their  fortunes  and  freedom  by  the  attacking  ladies ;  or  if 
that  will  not  do,  to  back  out  with  the  best  grace  they  can. 

The  limited  boundaries  of  the  field  Mrs.  Gore  has  selected  for  her  re- 
•eardies,  and  its  high  state  of  cultivation,  may  be  unfavourable  to  variety 
of  specimens  of  indigenous  plants  ;  for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  whom 
we  are  presented  in  her  different  works  are  all  wonderfully  alike.  In  one 
department  only  is  her  cabinet  peculiarly  rich ;  in  toadies,  both  male 
and  female ;  and  in  petrifactions  and  fossil  remains  of  Fashionables. 
At  a  plot  Mrs.  Gore  does  not  often  aim ;  and  she  is  right.  However 
such  an  affair  might  have  been  managed  in  the  days  of  Fielding,  it  is  gene- 
rally  bungled  now.  Her  narrative  gets  on  at  a  rapid,  rambling,  lively 
pace  ;  nor  does  she  conceive  herself  obliged, — no  modem  writer  does,— . 
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lo  bring  up  th«  threads  of  h«r  diBooune^  of  to  gquar«  her  charaotftw 
on  any  exact  principle  of  coherence  or  conaittency.  A  young  hAj 
may  be  gentle^  loving>  and  angelic  in  heart  and  disposition  tOi4ay; 
•  and  by  her  roamma  giving  her  a  few  dips  in  Fashion's  stream,  Ae  oonev 
OBt  oaseJiardened  to-moirow.  Many  of  her  personages  also  are  ua* 
tvbetantial  and  shadowy.  Her  hand  is  not  sufficiently  steady  and 
ooaunanding  to  bring  out  the  features  of  a  character  with  a  few  bdd 
dashes  and  masterly  strokes,  and  she  or  her  readers  have  no  patience  for 
repeated  minute  touches.  This — ^where  we  form  any  definite  notion  of 
them  at  all — involves  her  personages  in  inconsistencies  which  might  revok 
a  logical  mind,  that  cannot  be  persuaded  to  take  a  new  step  till  it  is  sa- 
tisfied about  the  last ;  but,  as  it  does  wonderfully  well  with  nov^.readers, 
ti^re  can  be  no  serious  objection. 

With  much  liveliness  and  acuteness,  pointed  dialogue,  qMurklii^ 
antitheses,  and  epigrammatic  turns,  her  personages  '^  come  like  sha- 
dows  so  depart."  We  meet  them  in  society,  sit  next  them  at  din. 
ner,  dance  with  them,  think  them  rather  agreeable,  but  give  them 
BO  abiding  place  in  our  memory,  and  feel  small  desire  to  cultivate 
their  acquaintance  farther.  They  may  be  all  that  is  attractive  and 
amiable,  but  for  this  we  must  take  Mrs.  Gore's  polite  assurance ;  the 
belief  has  no  place  in  our  own  conviction.  We  remember  them  as  the 
flirt  in  the  pink,  or  the  modest  pleasing  girl  in  the  white  frock,  but  we 
cannot  recoUect  their  names,  for  we  are  dreaming  of  other  heroines. 
The  fault  is  Mrs.  Grore's ;— ^e  has  no  time,  or  she  takes  no  pains  by 
bringing  us  more  together,  to  place  us  upon  an  agreeable  easy  footing. 
She  throws  open  to  us  the  doors  of  a  brilliant  suite  of  apartments,  where 
elegant  amusements,  gay  converse,  and  animating  play  are  going  for- 
ward ;  and  with  the  slight  introduction  of  fashion,  leaves  us  to  q>end  aa 
agreeable  night,  if  we  choose,  and  forget  all  about  it  next  morning. 
This  is,  perhaps,  essential  to  the  Fashionable  Novel,  to  complete  its 
resemblimce  to  its  prototype.  Fashionable  Life. 

The  first  acts  of  Mrs.  Gore's  dramas  are  generally  occupied  in  tliese 
descriptions  and  developments.  The  closing  scenes  exhibit  the  heart- 
less intriguer  completely  foiled,  baffled,  disappointed,  wrinkled,  impo. 
verished;  bankrupt  in  all  desirable  possessions — '^the  engineer  hoist 
with  her  own  petard."  Is  it  worth  while  to  bestow  so  much  pains  aad 
talent  on  this  worthless  fragmentary  portion  of  humanity  ?  Yes ;  for 
the  reasons  given  above,  and  also,  that  while  many  are  harmlessly 
amused  a  few  may  be  instructed.  Were  it  not  that  Mrs.  Gore  tracks 
home  the  same  foibles  and  vices  to  Bloomsbury  Square  which  she  scents 
in  the  centre  of  May  Fair,  she  might  be  accused  of  being  tacitly  in  league 
with  the  radicals  to  depreciate  the  current  aristocracy ;  but  the  fidse 
views  and  paltry  objects  of  commercial  grandees,  ambitious  of  fadiion- 
able  distinction,  find  no  more  favour  in  her  sight  than  the  same  things 
when  graced  with  a  coronet,  and  hidden  under  the  strawberry  leaves. 

The  present  three  volumes.  The  Fair  op  Mat.Faib,  contain  six 
stories.  The  Flirt  of  Ten  Seasons  is  an  abridged  *'  Mothers  md 
Daughters."  The  Separate  Maintenance  is  a  ri/aceimento  of  *'  Pin- 
Money;"  and  The  Special  License,  in  its  great  outlines,  approaches 
"  Women  as  they  Are."  But  though  the  leading  features  have  a  strong 
family  resemblance,  the  details  are  dexterously  varied.  The  little  occur- 
rences,  incidental  developments,  passing  remarics,  and  traits  of  penetra- 
tiye  sagacity  into  the  paltry  motives  of  mean  minds,  discover  a  more 
matured  tact,  a  more  experienoed  cleverness.    Mrs.  Gore  has  likewise,  in 
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oompKance  with  the  expostulations  of  her  critics^  or  on  the  prompting 
of  her  own  good  taste^  laid  aside  the  scraps  of  French^  and  odd-ends  of 
Italian^  with  which  she  used  to  sprinkle  and  garnish  her  dialogues  ;  but 
having  erred  on  the  one  side^  now  mistakes  the  reverse  of  wrong  for 
rights  and  surrenders  a  means  of  giving  smartness  and  point  to  convert 
sation  apt  to  subside  into  the  insipid^  which  she  employed  with  unequalled 
facility.  In  dialogue  she  excels.  It  may  not  be  very  natural  perhaps, 
but  neither  is  the  Opera,  where  people  sing  out  their  loves,  hatreds,  and 
<nrder8  for  dinner ;  yet  the  first  step  got  over,  every  body  finds  it  answer 
wonderfully  well,  provided  only  the  words  sung  out  be  not  dull  or  tedious, 
whi<^  Mrs.  GJore's  words,  whether  said  or  sung,  never  are.  The  follow- 
ing^ conversation,  from  the  Flirt  op  Ten  Seasons,  passes  at  the  mansion 
of  a  worthy  old  Dorsetshire  Baronet,  of  a  kind  of  which  we  fear  the  breed 
Is  extinct  even  in  that  fine  county.  The  fair  interlocutors  are  the  Lady 
Caroline  Ilchester,  the  daughter  of  a  Duke, — an  aristocrat  and  a  fash- 
ionable  of  the  first  class,  the  purest  blood  of  Almack's,  and  Mary  Ray. 
mond,  a  beautiful  right-minded  girl,  who  has  understanding  enough  to 
value  her  own  natural  advantages,  and  sufiicient  spirit  to  despise  the 
insolent  airs  of  the  "  Ladyship."  By  not  over-valuing  dukes,  Mary 
Raymond  finds  one  at  her  feet — rejects,  and  accepts,  and  is  a  duchess  ; 
while  the  Flirt,  in  vulgar  phrase,  loses  her  market.  This  is  on  the  ortho- 
dox principle  of  Mrs.  Lovechild's  good  books,  giving  the  lump  of  plUm- 
eake  to  the  good  boy.  By-and-by,  Mrs.  Gore  may  get  the  length  of 
shewing  that  the  plum-cake  only  gave  the  good  boy  a  surfeit ;  that  his 
own  plain  bread-and-milk  was  quite  as  pleasant,  if  not  more  so.  There 
is  no  curse  so  heavy  as  that  of  *^  every  granted  prayer."  Mrs.  Gore  evi- 
dently sees  the  canker,  though  she  contents  herself  with  nibbling  at  the 
wart ;  and  while  she  keeps  working  with  her  scissors  about  the  fibres 
and  off-shoots  of  the  Upas  of  polite  society,  indicates,  that  she  knows 
where  to  hit  the  tap-root,  and  could  give  it  a  smart  blow  if  it  suited  her 
purpose.    But  we  neglect  the  Lady  Caroline. 

«  Y<m  have  a  brother  in  the  Guards,  I  think,  Min  Raymond  ? — I  often  meet 
him  at  Almackt,  and  the  sort  of  public  places  where  one  meets  every  body.'* 

**  On  the  contrary,  my  brother  never — ** 

«*  Exactly  1 — Very  tall,  with  red  hair.  He  would  be  a  very  good  waltzer  if  he 
had  the  least  idea  of  time,  but — '* 

**  I  assure  you  that  Henry — ** 

*'  They  would  have  it  last  season  that  he  was  going  to  be  married  to  Lady  Ger. 
trade  Mildhurst ;  but  I  have  very  good  reason  to  suppose  he  was  only  flirting  with 
her  married  sister ;  and — '* 

**  You  are  quite  mistaken  in — " 

**  Ah  I  well — I  dare  say  I  was  wrong.  Lady  Gertrude  is  a  very  pretty  girl ;  and 
though  by  no  means  in  a  good  set,  and  too  English  in  her  tone,  she  is  tolerably  po- 
polar,  independent  of  the  attraction  of  those  fifty  thousand  pounds,  which  Mr.  Ray. 
mondi,— -Captain  Raymond — Captain  is  he  ?.— fbund  so  irresistible.** 

*<  Believe  me.  Lady  Caroline  ** — 

*'  No  I  I  really  never  trust  to  sisterly  exculpations.  Adela  Richmond  and  I  set- 
tled one  night  at  Lansdowne  House—** 

**  Adela  1-^hen  you  know  ** — 

**  Very  true  I^I  see  you  agree  with  us  that  a  younger  brother  is  just  as  excusable 
in  attaching  himself  to  an  heiress,  as  a  younger  sister  to  an  elder  son.  Adela  de- 
dares  that  the  very  notion  of  being  a  Mrs.  Henry,  or  a  Mrs.  Charles,  would  drive 
her  to  distraction.'' 

<<  Drive  her  to  distraction!  '*  retorted  Mary ;  '<  my  cousin  Adela's  proceedings — ** 

<<  Your  cousin  ?  "—cried  Lady  Caroline,  now  really  anxious  for  a  freply.  '<  It 
Adela  a  cousin  of  yours,  and  of  all  these  Langdale  people  ?— 1  ncvfr  should  have 
guesMd  it.*' 

**  Not  of  all  these  Langdale  people, — ^if  you  mean—** 
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**  Sir  Riduund  and  her  ladjihip,  and  their  learned  eon  P  ** 

<^  Adela  Richmond  b  my  moUier*s  niece  i  the  Raymond*  are  relatione  oo  my 
lather's  side."* 

*'  Ah  I  very  true,  1  remember  bearing  her  say  that  it  was  the  destiny  of  the  last 
generation  of  Mies  Raymond!  to  marry  in  tome  unfortunate  way  or  other ;  and  that 
«V  IumI  made  up  ber  mind  to  amend  the  matrimonial  destinies  of  the  Germaine 
fiunily." 

<<  I  hope  she  may  fulfil  her  intentions,**  obsenred  Mary  in  a  tone  of  pique.  <<  And 
yet—" 

«  She  has  every  chance  that  beauty  and  fashion  can  gire,**  said  Lady  Caroline 
sneeringly.  <<  One  of  my  younger  brothers  took  it  into  his  head  to  fall  desperately 
in  love  with  her  as  soon  as  she  came  out ;  and  Mamma  was  seriously  uneasy  abont 
it.  But  I  pacified  her  by  the  assurance,  that  so  long  as  an  heir  apparent  was  to  be 
had  in  London,  JHorace  ran  no  danger ;  and,  just  as  I  predicted,  she  refused  him  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  in  company  with  half-a^ozen  other  despairing  swaina,  not  one 
•f  whom  filled  up  the  measure  of  her  ambition.** 

<<  Not  one  of  whom  had  managed  to  engage  her  affections,  I  conclude,**  added 
Mary  gravely. 

^<  I  rather  fancy  Adela  has  no  affections  to  engage,**  observed  the  impartial  Lady 
Caroline.     "  Either  her  heart  was  already  gone,  or  she  was  bom  without  one.  ** 

«  I  will  answer  for  it  that  she  had  one,  and  a  very  warm  one  too,  when  we  were 
all  children  together.  But  Lady  Germaine  is  a  very  worldly  woman ;  and  perhaps 
may  have  tendered  Adela  as  calculating  as  herself. 

"  Perhaps  ao  ;  H  remains  to  be  proved  whether  they  calculate  wisely.  They  seem 
to  forget  that  human  life  is  precarious ;  and  that  when  Lady  Germaine*s  jointure 
goes,  Adela  will  only  have  her  pretty  ikct  and  a  few  thousand  pounds  to  push  her 
on  in  the  world.  An  only  child,  and  without  any  opulent  connexions,  what  on  earth 
would  become  of  her  in  the  event  of  her  mother's  death  I " 

'<  Poor  girl  I  **  said  Mary,  shuddering  at  any  allusion  to  the  death  of  a  mother. 

*^  And  yet  she  has  been  rash  enough  to  refiise  Mr.  Browze, — that  great  huge  vul- 
gar man  with  a  Yorkshire  estate  as  large  as  himself ;  and  Sir  Hector  Mackenzie, 
who  brought  back  that  noble  fortune  last  year  from  Calcutta*.  *' 

^'  Indeed  I — then  after  all,**  said  Mary,  secretly  reverting  to  the  girl  and  boy  at- 
tachment between  Adela  and  her  brother  Harry,  "  my  cousin  may  not  be  so  hearU 
le«  as  I  thought ;  after  all  she  may  prove  herself  superior  to  the  temptations  of  a 
mercenary  match.** 

'*  Heartless  ? — Why  what  do  you  imagine  to  have  been  her  inducement  in  reject- 
ing Sir  Hector  and  Browze  ? — ^Affection  for  my  brother  Horace,  or  some  other  chi- 
valrous knight  with  the  horrors  of  a  small  competence  to  allure  her  to  St.  George's 
Church? — No,  no  I  my  dear  Miss  Raymond, — I  cannot  believe  that  so  much  unso- 
phistication  of  mind  exists  even  at  Langdale. — ** 

<<  What  eould  have  been  her  motive,**  inquired  Mary. 

**  Her  mother's,  yon  mean  ; — for  my  friend  Adela  had  little  voice  in  the  business. 
Why  of  course  to  form  a  better  connexion.  Lady  Germaine  has  been  manoeuvring 
to  get  Stoneham  to  her  house  all  the  spring ; — and  young  Lord  Westerham  appeared 
really  struck  by  Adela*s  beauty; — and  Colonel  Rawford,  Lord  Rawfbrd*8  eldest 
son,  is  always  dangling  after  her.  In  short,  she  is  the  fashion  ; — and  Lady  Ger. 
maine  fancies  she  may  marry  whom  she  pleases.  But  both  mother  and  daughter 
may  find  themselves  mistaken.  Marrying  and  flirting  are  two  very  different  modes 
of  amusement." 

**  Marrying  and  flirting  are  two  very  different  modes  of  amusement  !**  exclaimed 
yonng  Dechimini,  with  most  provoking  mimicry,  having  entered  the  boudoir  on 
tiptoe  without  the  smallest  deference  to  the  dignity  of  the  two  young  ladies. 
«  Raymond  I — ^will  you  believe  that  Lady  Caroline  has  actually  decoyed  your  fair 
cousin  into  this  lonely  chamber  to  impart  a  lesson  in  ^Eishionable  ethics.** 

Bnrferd  was  furious  that  a  Mr.  Dechimini,  an  undistinguished  individual  with 
a  plebeian  name,  should  presume  to  ''  Raymond  "  Atm,  or  degrade  Lady  Caroline 
Ilderfteld  to  the  level  of  his  cousin  Mary. 

Doubtless,  many  more  brilliant  passages  might  be  selected  than  the 
episode  of  the  worthy  Rubrics  ;  but  we  shall  for  once  venture  to  gratify 
those  who  prefer  the  finest  spirit  of  humanity  to  that  of  fashion  even  in 
a  Fashionable  novel. 

No  hnman  creature  experienced  any  thing  like  real  affliction  on  occasion  of  Dr.  Doc- 
ket's  decease,  (a  man  who  was  found  to  have  been  hoarding  for  fi^y  years  the  pro- 
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ceeds  of  his  rarious  benefices,  for  the  satisfiM^on  of  adding  a  wing  to  the  ohscure 
college  of  which  he  was  a  fellow,  to  be  called  the  Docket  Wing,)  bat  because  they 
foresaw  the  installation  of  the  Reyerend  Doctor  Fagg,  and  the  consequent  banish, 
oient  of  the  Reverend  Eliab  Rubric,  the  curate  who,  for  twenty  years  past,  had  pre- 
sided  orer  the  wants  of  the  poor,  the  foith  of  the  wavering,  the  happiness  of  the 
wbole  parish.  He  had,  in  fact,  laboured  solely  and  abundantly  in  his  vocation, 
with  the  exception  of  collecting  its  tithes.  The  tithes  were  for  the  dunny  vicar,  and 
tbe  Docket  wing ;  a  salary  of  £\  15  being  deducted  for  the  pittance  of  Eliab. 

The  Raymonds  girls,  familiarized  by  their  works  of  benevolence  with  the  state  of 
tiie  parish, — and  the  good  old  dowager,  instructed  by  painful  parental  experience  in 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  doctrines  of  Dr.  Fagg, — were  naturally  moved  with  com. 
miaeration  towards  the  people  of  Langdale.  But  all  discussion  was  useless.  The 
Qving  had  long  been  promised  to  the  tutor  of  Sir  Burfbrd,  the  protegi  of  the  Duke 
of  Dronington.  Intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  incumbent  was  duly  dispatched  to 
Bologna,  where  the  Baronet  and  his  shadow  were  residing ;  and  they  now  began  to 
expect  the  arrival  of  Nicodemus*s  smaU  travelling  valise  and  snug  little  person,  to 
take  possession  of  the  Vicarage. 

It  was  a  doleful  sight  to  Harry  Raymond  and  his  sisters  to  encounter  poor  Mrs. 
Rubric,  or  one  of  the  Curate's  fine,  hard,  healthy.looking  boys,  in  their  daily  walks, 
and  reflect  how  soon  they  were  likely  to  be  ejected  from  the  decent  happy  little  tene- 
ment in  which  they  had  sp  long  resided,  and  which  they  had  so  often  rendered  a 
stronghold  of  defence  to  their  poorer  brethren.  The  gaffers  and  gammers  of  Lang, 
date,  trudged  songless  and  discontented  to  work,  pondering  over  the  prospect  of  losing 
tbe  comforter  of  their  sickness,  the  strengthener  of  their  hopes,  the  harbinger  of  their 
future  compensation ;  and  Rubric  himself,  in  his  rusty  suit  of  curate's  grey,  was 
often  seen  scudding  with  the  evening  shadows  along  the  meadows  and  coppices  skirt- 
ing the  village,  as  if  bidding  farewell  to  the  scene  of  his  pastoral  labours, — to  the 
wilderness  wherein  he  had  so  long  folded  his  flock. 

There  is  something  humiliating,  something  painful,  in  the  sight  of  a  scholar, a 

servant  of  the  altar — a  man  with  fHirrows  on  his  brow,  and  the  scars  of  fifty  years 

of  worldly  sufliering  in  his  heart,  driven  forth  like  a  hireling  to  seek  his  bread  ; 

bidden  to  resign  all  intercourse  with  those  for  whose  sins  he  has  offered  up  his  inter. 
cessions  to  heaven, — ^the  shorn  lamb  he  has  sheltered  in  his  bosom,  the  straggler  he 
has  recalled  from  the  waste  and  the  wayside  to  the  fold  of  God  I  Rubric  was  too 
meek  to  complain,  too  proud  to  weep  ;  but  he  looked  at  his  children,  and  tbe  walls 
in  which  they  had  been  bom  to  him,  and  which  once  he  trusted  would  shelter  them 
till  the  accomplishment  of  their  maturity,  in  the  silence  of  a  deep-felt  sorrow. 

Poor  Mrs.  Rubric  already  began  to  count  her  moveables ;  to  gather  together  her 
napery  and  the  well-wom  garments  of  hpr  family ;  to  wan^r  round  her  tiny  gar. 
den  with  a  heart  swelling  mightily  towards  the  gooseberry-bushes  that  had  so  long 
furnished  her  parsonic  winepress,  and  the  crooked  quince  tree  overhanging  the 
pond,  that  had  supplied  her  annual  marmalade.  There  was  not  a  double  daisy 
patting  up  its  pert  head  along  the  oyster-shell  border,  which  did  not  Tas  Words- 
worth sings)  inspire  her  <<  with  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears.**  She  wanaered  from 
the  Uttle  laundry  to  the  little  parlour,  from  the  little  parlour  to  the  little  kitchen  ; 
and  gazed  upon  her  washing  tubs  and  saucepans,  saying,  as  the  Indian  tribes,  on  re- 
tiring to  the  back  settlements,  ejaculated  to  the  bones  of  their  ancestors^  "  How  can 
we  say  unto  yoti,  arise  and  follow  us  P  '*  Every  stir  in  the  village,  every  rumbling 
of  wheels  in  the  direction  of  the  Pig  and  Whistle, — the  chief  hostel  of  Langdale, — 
filled  her  with  alarm.  She  lived  in  a  perpetual  presentiment  of  the  advent  of  the 
Reverend  Nicodemus  Fagg. 

One  evening, — it  was  the  very  evening  appointed  for  Henry  Raymond's  return  to 
town, — a  stirring  October  evening,  when  the  autumnal  winds  speak  with  a  hmA 
voice  among  the  branches,  and  the  swirling  eddies  of  crisp  sere  leaves  smite  sharply 
against  the  windows,  and  Rubric  and  his  wif^  were  sitting  dejectedly  beside  their  fire  ; 
slie,  oecapied  with  that  everlasting  implement  of  the  penurious  housewife,  a  darning. 
needle ;  he,  pondering  with  spectacles  on  nose  over  a  folio  Clirysestom,  bequeathed 
him  by  tbe  dunny  Vicar,  not  ^*  to  smooth  his  band  in,  *'  but  as  a  handsome  testi- 
wmmj  of  regard  for  twenty  years*  services.  Both  were  silent,  both  sad.  But  on  » 
sudden  Mrs.  Rubric  paused,  with  the  ravelled  muslin  in  one  hand,  and  the  **  glitter. 
ttrtex  **  In  the  other : — she  heard  a  sound,  a  tumult,  a  rumbling  of  wheels.  «  *  Tis 
thsDoetorl**  she  fiUtered  in  a  Aint  voice.  «' Tis  the  Vicar  1  **  responded  her  bus- 
hand  in  a  grave  one ;  and  rising  with  dignity  he  prepared,  like  Foscari  the  Doge,  to 
look  opon  his  successor. 

When,  to  I  a  tap  loader  than  any  the  crackling  leaves  the  sycamores  could  pro. 
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dsof )  WAS  beard  »t  tke  parlour  window ;  tW  fwdeA  4aor  wm  bunt  optn  wiilk 
mighty  fioknce;  and,  mtking  into  the  little  chamber,  there  appeared — (aot  mA 
Nioedemua!  wt  ask  pardon  fin>  the  intefruptieD)— Hairy  Raynumd  and  him  tbice 
litters ;  their  fine  eyei  iparkUnf ,  their  haadtome  cheeks  Rowing  with  the  «v«Bni« 
air,  their  white  teeth  appeariaf  thronffa  tmilee  of  uncontrollable  grotnlatloii, 
<<  Margaret  nnvt  read  the  letter, — Maiyaret  it  the  cause  of  it  all  1  **  cried  Ja 


Hearts  and  Diamonds  is  formed  on  a  fresher  pattern;  but  tlia 
most  interesting  and  instructire^  althou^  the  most  painful  tale,  is  the 
DivoRCBB.  It  is  the  essence  of  a  hundred  dark  and  painful  stories.  It 
also  enshrines  one  of  Mrs.  Gore's  uniques ; — Jane  Esthope  is  more  than 
a  counterpart  to  the  Nabob  Orme  of  The  Flirt  op  Ten  Seasons.  How 
beautiful  is  the  affectionate  intimacy  of  the  girlish  Mrs.  Allanby  with 
this  Israelite  indeed ! — how  affectiag  the  contrast  of  tli*  last  over, 
shadowed  hours  of  the  victim  of  Fashionable  Mlj,  spent  with  the  saioe 
generous  and  guileless  being.  We  choose  our  extracts  from  the  days  of 
poor  Amelia's  innocence.  She  is  the  rery  youthful  wife  of  an  elderly 
and  excellent  man,  of  ample  fortune,  who  had  chosen  her  out  of  a  lar|pe 
poor  family,  and  beca^ne  the  benefactor  of  all  its  grateful  branches  ;  which 
all  droop  and  wither  with  her  faU. 

When  first  poor  Jane  was  pointed  out  at  Church  to  Bfrs.  Allanby  of  AUanby,  her 
mean  stature,  duffle  cloak,  and  straw  bonnet,  said  little  in  her  fiskvour.  It  wae  not 
likely  to  occur  to  the  girlish  Amelia  (still  daacled  by  the  gUttmng  prospects  of  Sea 
thousand  a-year)  that  much  of  the  happiness  of  her  future  lift  could  depend  on  m 
unimportant  a  person.  She  had  not  yet  learned  how  soothing,  how  neoessary,  is  tfce 
balm  of  sweet  counsel,  eren  to  those  who  are  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and 
&re  sumptuously  every  day.  She  did  not  dream  that  the  formality  of  Allanby  Hall, 
and  the  awful  dignity  of  the  three  Carmychaels,  would  very  soon  induce  her  to  slip 
away  unattended  and  unnoticed ;  and  hastily  traversing  the  two  fields  separating  the 
western  lodge  of  the  Park  from  Moorcroft,  the  farm-house  to  which  rtim-tly-  after 
her  marriage  she  had  been  ceremoniously  introduced  by  her  husband,  seat  henelf 
cozily  in  Jane  Esthope's  ingle-nook,  to  talk  to  her,— ao  I  not  fo/Ar, — to  gouip  with 
hw,  oonceming  her  mother,  her  broUiers,  and  sisters ; — listening  in  her  turn  to  Jane*s 
history  of  her  yesterday's  churning, — of  the  smut  in  fanner  Brown's  baiiey,  and  Um 
stoats  which  had  wrought  such  devastation  in  Goody  Denham*s  poultry-yaid. 

To  be  sure  there  was  something  in  Moorcroft  which  might  have  attracted  Tinteiv 
from  even  a  more  cheerful  home  than  Allanby  Halll  The  &nn  was  constructed 
within  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Allanby,  on  the  precipitous  banks  of  the 
river  Greta ;  taking,  in  its  internal  arrangements,  the  imposing  form  of  its  Gothic 
precursor.  The  hall,  as  it  was  termed,  (a  chamber  uniting  both  kitchen  and  par- 
lour,) was  formed  out  of  the  refectory  of  the  monastery, — ^the  Gothic  recesses  of  which 
were  converted  into  presses,  the  receptacles  of  Jane*s  household  stores,  her  homespmi 
and  homemade.  The  ruins  of  the  old  cloisters  still  formed  the  boundary  of  her  lit- 
tie  domain ;  her  bantams  roosted  on  the  grim  effigy  of  an  early  Abbot ;  and  the  her. 
bary  which  rendered  her  honey  the  boast  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  her  medicine  chest 
the  general  resort  of  ^e  poor,  exhaled  its  spicy  fragrance. und«  the  self-same  south- 
em  wall  which  sheltered  of  yore  the  early  esculents  of  the  luxurious  monk&  Her 
grapes  clustered  round  foncifiiUy  carved  capitals  of  Saxon  columns ;  her  China  roses 
blossomed  between  <<  a  fleur-de-lys,  or  a  quatre-feuille,'*  of  hoary  granite ;— her  bee- 
hiyes  were  ranged  beneath  the  arch  of  a  retiring  window,  once  rich  with  a  gorgeou 
▼ariegation  of  deep-stained  Flemish  glass ; — and  the  paved  court,  fhun  whence  her 
dovecote  sent  up  its  flight  of  fantails,  cardinals,  and  capuchins,  into  the  clear  blue 
sky,  was  consecrated  by  a  tessellation  of  emblematic  cross-bones  and  skulls,  crown- 
ing the  <'  hie  jacete'*  of  the  Franciscan  brotherhood  of  Allanby. 

The  modem  tenant  of  this  romantic  abode,  remained,  in  defiance  of  its  asaodalknis, 
one  of  the  most  matter-of-fact  persons  in  the  world.  *  *  *  Even  among  the  poorest  of 
her  neighbours,  she  was  only  <<  Jane  Esthope.*'  No  one  ever  thought  of  dlsgntdng  her 
by  the  name  of  Miss,  or  Madam : — the  heroine  of  Miss  Baillie's  tragedy,  <<  the  nohk 
Jane  de  Montfort,"  was  not  held  more  proudly  superior  to  common  forms  of  respiot, 
than  the  little  crooked,  bright-foced  being,  who  came  smiling  to  h«r  gale  to  wstodOBi 
the  young  wife  of  Allanby ;  and  who,  having  seated  her  in  the  wicker  diair  of  cere* 
BMmy,  r^oiced  in  the  sight  of  her  beauty  and  the  sound  of  her  sweet  iioloa,  witiMrt 
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how  Bsnourad  was  her  lowly  dwelling  by  the  prefence  of  the  Lady  of 
tke  Hall. 

Without  raffident  diKemment  of  mind  to  comprehend  the  meritortoimett  of  Jane 
fi«tliope*s  character, — of  her  cheerfulness  under  prolonged  sickness  and  habitual  in. 
flnnities,  of  the  tenider  mercies  which  limited  her  personal  comforts,  and  taxed  her 
rientor  fortunes, — Amelia  was  soothed  by  the  sight  of  her  radiant  countenance,  and 
tke  influence  of  her  cordial  nature.  Many  a  lesson  of  wisdom  did  she  unconsciously 
imlnbe  from  the  lips  of  one  who  was  herself  acquainted  with  only  two  sources  of  in- 
•tmction~-4he  Book  of  Truth  and  the  face  of  nature.  Mrs.  Allanby  became  wiser  and 
better  during  a  half-hour's  visit  to  Moorcroft,  than  after  a  whole  day's  schooling  from 
the  literary  Priscilla  or  the  controyersial  Lucinda.  She  was  only  aware,  howeTer,  of 
becoming  happier ;  for  it  was  to  Jane  Esthope  alone  she  ventured  to  prattle  respect. 

ing  her  sister  Stretton's  apprehensions  that  her  little  boy  had  got  the  measles, Mrs. 

Madoc  Williams's  anticipations  of  an  heir-appaient  that  was  to  precede  the  hope 
of  AUanby,— and  her  own  anxiety  that  some  tidings  should  reach  her  paroits  con- 
Cttrning  the  safety  of  the  Orion  frigate  and  its  second  Lieutenant,  which,  for  two 
years  past,  had  been  cruising  in  mysterious  silence  .in  the  Indian  seas. 

It  was  one  bright  day  in  April,  after  an  absence  of  four  or  five,  (a  long  absence  for 
one  who  was  in  the  habit  of  at  least  a  five  minutes'  parley  over  the  gate  every  mom. 
ing  of  the  week,)  that  Amelia  passed  the  threshc^d  of  Moorcroft ;  and  without  inter* 
mpting  Jane  Esthope's  occupation,  who  was  busy  sorting  flax  for  distribution  among 
t^  poor,  seated  herself  beside  an  open  casement  round  which  the  gay  flowers  of  the 
mczereon  and  corcorus  were  already  clustering. 

*<  I  have  not  been  here  since  Thursday,"  said  she  in  a  mournful  tone.  *^  We  hare 
bad  a  terrible  large  party  at  the  Hall." 

<<  I  met  a  carriage.and.four  with  the  Tufton  arms  the  other  day,  as  I  was  return. 
iaf  from  the  West  Lodge  poorhouses,"  observed  Jane,  who  had  never  in  her  life 
entered  the  Hall  as  a  guest,  and  had  no  more  notion  of  being  invited  there  than  of  a 
presentation  at  Court. 

*'  Lady  Sophia  Tufton  and  her  family  were  with  us  three  days ;  and  we  had  my 
fiitber's  cousin.  Sir  Vavasor  Kendal  and  his  son,  besides  several  other  people." 

**  A  large  pleasant  party  ? — " 

<*  Yes  1  Lady  Carmychael  thought  it  very  pleasant.  I  heard  her  tell  Mr.  Allanby 
it  went  off  *■  vastly  well  considering ;'  but  I  don't  know, — it  seemed  very  stiff  and 
ouociable  after  our  Bath  parties." 

<<  Bath  must  be  a  very  gay  place,"  said  Jane ;  '^  they  tell  me  it  is  almost  as  large 
as  Edinburgh." 

<<  It  is  a  very  beautiful  city ;  and  yet  when  I  happened  to  mention  to  one  of  the 
Miss  Tuftons  that  I  had  never  been  in  London,  and  had  lived  at  Bath,  she  seemed 
so  surprised  ;  and  said  to  her  sister,  <  I  did  not  know  people  lived  at  Bath  ;  I  fancied 
one  only  went  for  the  season.'  And  the  next  time  I  was  alone  with  Lady  Carmy. 
chael  she  begged  me  as  a  particular  favour  never  again  to  mention  that  I  was  brought 
op  at  such  a  place ;  or  that  I  never  lived  in  town.  '  People  will  find  it  out  quite  soon 
eaeugh,'  she  said ;  <  and  it  would  vex  my  brother  to  know  that  the  Tuftons  had 
been  sneering  at  his  wife 

**  But  did  they  sneer?" 

<*  They  looked  at  each  other,  but  said  not  a  word." 

'^  Sir  Vavasor  Kendal  must  have  been  aware  you  are  not  a  Londoner." 

^  He  knows  very  little  of  ns ;  and  yet  but  for  h%»  introduction  of  Mr.  Allanby,  I 
sboald  never  have  seen  Westmor^nd,"  said  Mrs.  Allanby  with  a  deep  sigh. 

**  You  must  love  him  for  that !"  cried  Jane,  glowing  with  the  minor  patriotism  of 
lore  of  eounty. 

'^  He  seems  very  amiable  and  gracious." 

<<  And  were  his  sons  with  him? — Colonel  Kendal  is  one  of  our  members,  and  is 
tbought  a  very  great  man." 

^  So  he  seemed.  He  sat  whispering  every  evening  with  the  Miss  Tuftons  and 
Lady  Sophia,  till  I  almost  fancied  they  were  laughing  at  me." 

*<  Dear,  dear  Mrs.  Allanby, — laughing  at  you  !  How  could  you  fancy  such  a 
Aiof  V*  said  Jane,  aghast  at  the  notion. 

**  Indeed  it  was  only  my  cousin  Vavasor  who  condescended  to  take  the  least  notice 
of  me.  I  remember  he  came  once  to  Bath,  and  used  to  dance  with  my  sister  Rose, 
wbcn  I  was  a  little  girl.  And  he  asked  me  so  many  questions  about  home ;  and 
remembered  all  my  brothers.  I  like  Vavasor  very  much.  1  walked  with  him 
every  morning ;  1  almost  thought  of  bringing  him  to  visit  you." 

**  I  sboold  have  been  very  glad  to  see  him."  ^     ^         t.  0 

«  Bat  I  sometimes  think,  that  if  Lady  Carmychael  and  htr  daughUrs  knew  of 
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my  coming  here  to  often,  mnd  k«w  happy  I  un  at  Mooreroft,  they  would  want  t» 
come  too ;  and  they  are  to  Tery  ditagreeahle  T* 

"  Surely,  they  will  soon  he  leaving  the  Hall  P" 

«<  Yet;  I  heard  Min  Luanda  tell  the  Tuftons  they  ihoold  meet  in  town  after 
Baiter ;  and  Varaaor  teemed  sorpriied  when  he  found  we  ware  not  going  too.  My 
oowin  aafuree  me  1  should  he  enchanted  with  London.  But  I  am  satiifttd  1  shiaM 
feel  still  more  lonely  there  than  at  Allanhy ;  for  I  know  nobody  in  town  hut  my 
brother  Bob,  whoee  time  is  taken  up  with  business ;  and  here  I  have  yon,  Jane, — 
whom,  next  to  Mamma  and  my  sisters,  I  lore  better  than  any  body.** 

^<  You  are  very  good  to  say  so,'*  said  Jane  Esthope,  warmly ;  <<  but  in  London  ysu 
would  soon  gain  plenty  of  fine  friends." 

Amelia  sighed : — those  she  had  acquired  since  her  marriage  gave  her  little  anxiety 
to  increase  the  number.  *'  I  want  no  new  friends,**  said  she.  "  Perhaps  next  year 
some  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  may  be  invited  to  Allanby,  and  it  will  not  be  so  dull 
then,— I  shall  have  my  baby  to  shew  them.  How  delightful  it  will  be  to  bring  dkem 
all  here  some  morning  I  Helen  draws  beautifully,  and  will  make  me  a  sketdi  of 
Moorcroft  Poor  Helen  lost  her  Uttle  girl : — I  shall  be  quite  grieved  for  her,  Jaae, 
when  she  first  sees  mine.'* 

'<  But  is  yours  to  be  a  little  girl? — We  in  the  village  want  an  heir  for  Allanby 
Hall.** 

**  Oh  I  no,  no,— ^  dear  little  girl,  who  will  always  be  with  me — never  leave  me. 
1  shall  wish  for  no  company  then.  Dear,  dear  Jane,  think  how  happy  1  shall  be 
when •• 

<<  When  you  find  that  I  have  at  last  discovered  your  retreat  !**  cried  a  voice  from 
the  window.  <<  Pardon  me  for  venturing  hither ;  but  those  two  ferocious  dragons, 
the  Miss  Carmychaels,  informed  me  you  were  wandering  somewhere  about  the  park, 
and  I  gave  my  horse  leave  to  follow  you.'* 

<<  He  was  very  clever  to  find  his  way  to  Moorcroft,**  said  Mrs.  Allanby,  blushing' 
deeply  as  the  foce  and  figure  of  a  very  fine  young  man  of  five-and-twenty  appears^ 
at  the  casement ;  «  I  hope  you  have  tied  him  at  the  gate,  so  that  he  may  not  traoL. 
pie  the  flower-beds.     Jane,  this  is  my  ix>usin  Vavasor.** 

The  *^  cousin  Vavasor,"  who,  years  afterwards,  when  poor  Amelia  had 
regularly  graduated  into  a  fashionable  beauty,  became  her  heartless 
seducer,  without  even  the  excuse  of  sharing  in  that  love,  of  which  her 
bosom  was  so  full. 

In  conclusion,  we  give  Mrs.  Gore's  rapid  summary  of  the  delights  for 
which  so  many  men  and  women  *^  walk  in  a  vain  shew,  and  disquiet 
themselves  in  vain," 

And  in  .what,  may  we  venture  to  inquire,  consisted  the  '<  course  of  gaiety  **  appa* 
rently  so  warmly  appreciated  by  both  mother  and  daughter ; — ^what  were  their  ha- 
bits,  their  occupations,  their  means  and  measure  of  enjoyment  P  To  rail  for  the  first 
fbur  months  of  the  season  at  the  dulness  and  emptiness  of  town  ;  to  fume,  fret,  and 
scold  for  the  four  ensuing,  at  balls,  or  rumours  of  balls,  from  which  they  fanded 
themselves  designedly  omitted ; — to  grumble  during  the  bright  days  of  June  at  the 
multiplicity  and  incompatibility  of  their  engagements ;  and  amid  the  fading  pica, 
sures  of  July,  to  grasp  at  every  dying  flower  till  its  leaves  were  crushed, — to  re- 
double every  effort,  every  matrimonial  manoeuvre,  till  disappointment  became  dis> 
grace. 

Nor  were  the  minor  cares  and  occupations  of  Adela  more  edifying  or  more  satiS' 
foctory.  Up  till  daylight,  morning  after  morning,  yet  ever  hurried  away  from  the 
ball-room  in  <<  the  sweet  o*  the  night,**  lest  the  grey  twilight  should  prove  a  danger- 
ous  visitation,  a  revealer  of  defeatures,  a  beacon-light  to  the  imwary ;  chained  to  a 
mid-day  couch,  day  after  day,  by  headache  and  the  apprehension  not  of  personal  &- 
tigue,  but  of  a  careworn  countenance ; — all  the  labours  of  beauty, — all  the  cans  of 

designing,  ordering,  inspecting  and  altering,  ball  dress  after  ball  dress ; all  the 

dread  of  being  surpassed  by  the  addition  of  a  flounce,  feather,  or  spangle,  by  some 
mischievous  rival ; — all  the  apprehension  of  appearing  either  before  or  behind  the 
ftahion, — of  offending  Lady  This  by  copying  some  irresistible  peculiarity  of  her  cos- 
tume,  or  Lady  That  by  flying  into  a  contrary  extreme ; — all  the  peevish,  trivial, 
■elfish,  contemptible  vexations  and  toils  of  a  mere  woman  of  Uie  world,  were  already 
gathering  round  her  young  head  I  To  attract,  to  enslave,  to  form  a  good  connexlop, 
occupied  every  thought  of  this  immortal  and  responsible  being. 
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SOCIETY  IN  ENGLAND. 

Tbu  object  of  the  following  series  of  papers  will  be  to  convey  a  oor^ 
rect  idea  of  that  very  curious  and  complicated  phenomenon^  En^sh  So- 
ciety. While  making  this  attempt^  it  is  not  intended  to  pursue  a  regu- 
lar plan.  The  subjects  will  be  laid  before  the  reader^  much  in  the  same 
order  in  which  they  suggested  themselves  to  the  writer ;  and  provided 
that  the  portrait^  on  the  whole^  be  a  correct  likeness^  it  matters  little  in 
what  order  the  various  features  are  delineated. 

By  the  word  society  here  is  intended  the  various  relations  in  which 
the  different  members  and  classes  of  our  people  stand  to  each  other^  in 
the  character  of  neighbours.  The  immediate  object  in  view  is  to  de- 
scribe merely  what  we  may  term  social^  as  opposed  to  political,  and 
mne  family  relations.  But  since  the  social  are  powerfully  influ. 
enced  by  the  political  relations,  the  former  in  fact  taking  their  impress 
or  character  in  a  great  measure  from  the  latter,  political  institutions 
will,  of  necessity,  be  frequently  subject  of  remark.  But  this  is  far  from 
the  chief  aim  in  view.  There  are  faults  in  the  social  structure  as  now 
existing  in  England,  that  no  mere  political  revolution  or  reform  could 
alter.  If  to-morrow  we  had  the  most  perfect  government  the  wit  of 
man  could  devise,  we  should  be,  in  spite  of  this  great  amelioration,  an 
imhappy  people.  There  are  feelings  now  existing  in  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  which,  of  necessity,  would  poison 
the  happiness  of  any  nation.  As  a  people,  we  seem,  in  fact  we  are,  igno- 
rant, that  happiness  is  our  ^^  being's  end  and  aim."  Our  thoughts  have 
been  so  intensely  directed  to  the  means,  that  the  end  has  at  length  been 
totally  forgotten.  These  vices  in  the  system,  time  and  long  travail  in 
the  education  of  all  classes  alone  can  cure.  To  signalize  these,  and 
suggest  modes  of  reform,  is  the  great  object  of  the  following  series  of 
papers.  The  effort,  however  humble  its  execution,  is  in  itself  greats 
and  unluckily,  (that  is,  for  the  community,)  it  is  new.  Social  ought  to 
go  hand  in  hand  with  political  reform ;  but  the  evil  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  is  palpable  to  most  eyes,  while  the  deep  and  deadly  cancers  of 
the  former  require  careful  and  narrow  search  to  be  discovered ;  not  be- 
cause they  are  insignificant,  but  because  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
social  life,  and  social  morality  is  necessary,  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
diseased  from  the  healthy  structure.  The  evil  is  of  silent,  though  ex- 
tensive influence.  It  starts  not  to  view  in  striking  and  individual 
misery,  but,  in  its  slow  growth,  infects  the  whole  mass  of  society.  Gra- 
dual decay  takes  place,  happiness  departs,  misery  takes  its  place ;  various 
are  the  causes  supposed,  various  the  reforms  suggested.  But  since  the 
one  are  wrongly  attributed,  the  latter  are  vain ;  and  we  go  on  from  one 
generation  to  another,  bearing  the  burthen  of  our  miseries  about  us,  com- 
plaining, and  wretched,  and  bequeath  a  stiU  more  miserable  existence  to 
our  successors.  The  evil,  however,  if  known,  is  not  difficult  of  cure. 
All  that  is  required  is,  that  we  should  determine  to  be  happy  in  spite  of 
the  happiness  of  our  neighbours.  If  we  could  once  learn  in  what  the 
dements  of  real  happiness  consist,  it  would  not  be  long  before  we  our- 
selves were  happy. 


NO.  I THE  ARISTOCRACY  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  18 —  having  worn  out  my  body  by  over-ex- 
erting and  harassing   my  mind,  my  medical  advisers  commanded  me 
vol..  I.  ^  ^  r^        ^ 
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to  leave  London,  and  its  various  and  varying  excitements.  In  obe-» 
dience  to  their  orders  I  went  out  of  town^  and  as  quiet  was  my 
object,  took  up  my  abode  at  ,  a  small  village  on  the  Hamp- 

shire coast.  I  well  knew  that  my  good  countrymen  would  not  thrust 
upon  me  their  society  ;  being,  as  I  was,  a  stranger,  and  living  after  a 
very  modest  and  moderate  fashion ;  indeed,  living  as  I  did,  I  might,  had 
it  been  my  wish,  have  remained  for  the  whole  of  my  life  in  perfect  soli- 
tude, untroubled  by  any  impertinent,  or  any  kind-hearted  intrusion. 
The  object  I  sought  was  therefore  certain,  since  I  took  no  introduc- 
tions, and  was  luckily  not  personally  known  to  any  of  the  immediately 
surrounding  gentry. 

As  my  health  gradually  returned,  my  solitude  became  irksome  ;  I  was 
not  strong  enough  to  study,  and  mere  light  reading,  as  it  is  usually 
termed,  is  by  no  means  a  continuing  source  of  amusement.  To  travel 
over  the  heaps  of  literary  rubbish  which  are  now,  in  defiance  of  every 
warning,  impudently  thrown  out  upon  the  highway,  to  annoy  and  ob- 
struct the  traveller,  is  a  painful  labour.  Canting,  flippant,  supercilious^ 
heartless,  superficial ;  wanting  aU  the  higher  excellencies  of  learning 
and  of  thought ;  wanting  even  an  attractive  manner,  from  the  haste  and 
carelessness  with  which  they  compose,  our  mere  litterateurs  of  the  pre- 
sent time,  if  they  truly  represent  the  public  mind,  serve  to  give  one  no 
very  favourable  impression  respecting  either  the  mental  or  moral  en- 
dowments of  our  countrymen.  There  was  no  solace  in  the  world  of 
amusement  they  ofiPered. 

Friendship,  however,  brought  me  the  mental  occupation  I  desired.  I 
could  converse  though  I  could  not  study ;  and  friends  were  soon  found 
who  kindly  lent  their  aid  to  lighten  the  burthen  of  my  existence. 
Among  others  was  a  young  American,  whom  I  shall  here  call  Pierrepoint. 
It  were  useless,  not  to  say  impertinent,  to  give  his  real  name. 

Pierrepoint  had  not  been  long  in  England.  A  few  months  before  he 
had  left  the  United  States  with  the  intention  of  travelling  over  Europe, 
and  the  first  place  he  came  to  aaturally  enough  was  England.  Like 
most  Englishmen  and  their  descendants,  he  was  possessed  by  the  pride 
of  birth  ;  and  though  proud,  and  justly  proud,  of  the  institutions  of  his 
country,  which  acknowledged  no  such  distinctions,  and  the  almost  ne- 
cessary tendency  of  which  is  to  induce  every  citizen  to  think  lightly  of 
them,  he  yet  felt  and  could  not  repress  an  aristocratic  pride  in  being 
descended,  not  from  his  own  country's  worthies  (and  there  are  none 
greater)  but  from  an  old  Norman  family  established  in  England  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest.  The  institutions  of  America  cannot  effect  the 
whole  of  the  education  of  her  citizens.  English  literature,  Englidi 
learning,  politics,  philosophy,  all  play  an  important  part  in  that  educa. 
tion ;  and  the  more  instructed,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  any 
one  of  her  sons  becomes,  the  more  likely  is  he  to  be  enthralled  by  the 
influence  of  that  literature  and  philosophy.  With  some  marked  excep- 
tions, English  philosophy  and  literature  are  aristocratic.  These  excep- 
tions also,  are  just  the  writers  most  seldom  studied  or  appreciated.  The 
general  current  of  thought,  the  ordinary  trains  of  association  fostered  by 
English  writing,  are  of  an  exclusive  aristocratic  description.  Lodce, 
Milton,  Hobbes,  Sydney,  Bentham,  and  a  few  others,  may  be  found 
whose  works  breathe  a  different  feeling ;  but  who,  now,  ever  even  reads 
these  P  Still  fewer  is  the  number  of  those  who  study  and  understand  them  i 
In  America  our  ordinary  literature  is  chiefly  studied,  while  the  more  re^ 
condite  and  exalted  portions  of  it  are  less  known  than  even  in  the  coon* 
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try  whioli  g^ve  it  birth.  Pierrepoint  was  well  read  in  all  those  more 
eommon  portions  of  our  literature,  and  being  of  an  imaginative  charac 
ter,  was  more  than  ordinarily  under  its  influence ;  more  so  than  he  well 
knew^  or  knowing  would  have  acknowledged*  On  the  other  hand,  the 
brilliant  though  diort  history  of  his  own  country  had  wrought  deeply 
upon  his  mind ;  while  her  institutions  had  trained  him  to  the  doctrine, 
feeliBg,  and  practice  of  equality.  These  terms  may  appear  strange,  per- 
kaps  incongruous — ^they  nevertheless  have  been  advisedly  selected.  The 
doctrine  of  equality  is,  that  the  feelings,  the  happiness  of  one  man, 
shall  not  only  in  law,  but  in  the  every-day  intercourse  of  our  lives^  be 
allowed  and  deemed  of  import  equal  to  that  of  any  other  man.  The 
feeing  of  equality  is,  having  this  doctrine  made  as  it  were  a  part  of  our 
Bature— just  as  the  opposite  opinion  is  in  £ngland,  and  was  in  France 
und^  the  old  regime,  ingrafted  on  the  hearts  of  the  aristocratic  classes. 
Wkeii,  in  the  same  quick,  certain  and  unchallenged  manner,  in  which  the 
Ibetered  diild  of  aristocracy  entertains  contempt  and  recklessness  for 
the  feelings  of  his  poorer  feUow-creature,  a  man  feels  that  his  poorest 
BMgkbour's  well-being  must  be  respected  just  as  if  it  were  that  of  his 
lieheBt,  then  that  man  has,  what  I  call^  the  feeling  of  equality^  When 
all  kis  acts  mark  this  feeMng,  when  he  not  only  admits  it  in  words,  but 
by  kis  conduct  in  all  his  relations  with  others,  proves  that  he  admits  it> 
tken  he  practises  the  doctrine  of  equality.  My  young  friend,  thanks  to 
the  institntions  of  his  country^  had  received  an  education  which  made 
this  doctrine^  feeling,  and  practice,  a  part  of  his  very  nature^  He  was 
thus  far  a  republican  in  heart  as  well  as  in  name. 

Pierrepoint  came  to  me  early  in  June^  The  weather  had  been  foif 
Bome  weeks  genial  and  warm ;  the  face  of  the  country  was  in  the  highest 
4egree  beautiful,  and  the  happy  joyous  nature  of  the  season  threw  a  life 
aad  radiance  over  the  landsci^e  that  can  seldom  be  found  in  our  cold, 
dall,  dieerless  climate*  As  we  rode  through  the  green  lanes,  and  swept 
by  the  many  lordly  dwellings,  with  which  this  part  of  England  is  pro- 
ftts^  stnddied,  my  companion  would  break  out  into  rapture  at  the  sin- 
gularly beautif^,  and  to  him  novel  scenes  the  neighbourhood  afforded^ 
Taming  to  me  as  we  passed  one  of  those  splendid  abodes,  more  magni- 
ficent than  any  we  had  yet  seen,  he  sud,  *^  You  R ,  have  been  in  Ame- 

licay  and  know  the  diaracter  of  its  scenery,  and  therefore  can  well  ap- 
preciate the  pleasure  I  feel  at  the  exquisite  novelty  before  me.  Look 
at  thai  noble  house,  with  its  sweeping  boundless  lawns,  its  avenues  of 
mitiry  foliage.  How  exquisitely  quiet,  simple,  yet  magnificent !  Your 
aristocracy  at  least  ^ew  taste  in  this  portion  of  their  establishment. 
Do  you  think,"  said  he,  with  a  sort  oi  doubting  and  hesitation,  *'  that 
this  IS  more  beautiful  than  the  giant  scenery  of  my  native  land  ?"  My 
answer  was^  '*  That  to  me  they  seemed  not  objects  of  comparison.  England 
(at  least  such  portions  as  I  have  seen)  has  nothing  that  can  be  called 
•eenery ;  that  i%  no  natural  scenery.  The  beauties  of  her  landscape  are 
»oi  derived  from  the  outline  of  the  country ;  from  the  hues  which  the 
light  throws  over  it,  or  which  the  mere  atmosphere  imparts.  We  have 
not  here  as  with  yon  the  swelling  outline  of  gigantic  mountains — no 
magnificent  forest  here  exhibits  a  gorgeous  panoply  of  foliage— no 
■njeetie.  rivers  roll  through  interminable  plains — no  fiery  atmosphere 
dflitkes  the  whole  heaven  in  purple  and  gold.  All  you  see,  or  nearly  all, 
is  the  sheer  result  of  art  and  wealth.  Those  trees  have  been  planted 
ia  the  beautiful  order  in  which  you  see  them.  Their  very  existence  is 
a  proof  of  enormous  riches.      They  occupy  much  space,  and  capital 
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that  has  b6«a  idle  a  eetttmrj,  Thow  lawns  have  been  rendered  evm, 
sloping,  and  smeoth  by  the  labour  of  hundreds  of  hands ;  and  that  noUe 
dwelling,  whidi  seems  the  palace  of  a  prinee,  has  been  a  Toraeions  gulf 
swallowing  up  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds.  Beat  down  the  house ; 
let  the  trees  alone  grow  that  would  spontaneously  arise ;  let  the  lawns 
become  wild,  and  then  take  your  pencil,  and  see  how  poor,  imintereBt- 
iag  and  insignificant  the  whole  woidd  appear."   *'  You  speak,  R.  as  if  you 

*  almost  desired  such  an  event." — *^  No,  indeed.  I,  like  you,  am  too  fbnd 
an  idolater  of  all  this  beautiful  landscape  whidi  you  as  a  man  of  taste 
could  not  fail  to  admire.  But  unfortunatriy  all  its  loveliness,  (which  at 
times  I  gase  upon  for  hours,  until  I  almost  lose,  in  my  admiration,  aB 
other  considerations,)  is  linked  in  the  mind  of  every  thinkii^  man  with 
associations  of  pain,  and  misery,  and  degradation." — "  How  is  tiiis  P  I 
see  no  reason  for  such." — "  Ay,  that  is  because  you  know  not  the  so- 
ciety into  which  you  have  come.  Stay  with  us  a  ^w  months  longer  and 
you  will  think  as  I  now  speak.  Do  you  see  yonder  board  nailed  to  that 
stunted  fir  tree  ?  Do  you  see  its  threatening  with  a  proseovtion  in 
large  letters,  according  to  law  ? — peraeeutum,  it  should  be.  Do  you  see 
in  the  hedge  there,  a  sort  of  gap  apparently  lately  stopped  up  ?-r-that  was 
a  footpath  used  by  the  poor.  Those  two  things,  insignificant  as  tiiey 
may  seem,  are  painful  evidences  of  the  radical  vice  of  our  social  mo- 
rality. You  admire,  and  so  do  I,  the  quiet  patrician  solitude  of  tiie 
beautiful  domain  before  us.  There  is  more  of  real  magnificence  and 
dignity  in  that  exquisite  repose  than  if  a  troop  of  feudal  retainers  were 
seen  in  waiting  at  the  gates.  But  that  solitude  is  obtained  in  this  case 
by  oppression, — is  desired  not  for  the  pleasures  it  might  bestow,  but  on 
account  of  its  Mdusivmest"  "  You  speak  in  riddles  now,"  said  Pierre- 
point,  laughing ;  *'  I  shall  begin  to  think  that  your  malady  has  readied 
your  head.  What  can  you  mean  ?  I  see  nothing  to  indicate  this."  No, 
indeed ;  the  outside  of  things  with  us  seldom  betrays  idiat  Hes  below. 
Doubtless  by  the  aid  of  your  fervid  imagination,  and  Washington  Irring's 
romancing,  you  have  peopled  yonder  house.  Let  me  give  you  a  picture 
of  your  thoughts.  The  owner,  you  fancy,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  in- 
fluence, fine  taste,  and  benevolence.  One  who,  though  he  be  a  sort  of 
feudal  lord,  yet  exercises  his  power  in  no  evil  manner.  You  suppose 
him  beloved  by  a  large  tenantry,  who  look  upon  him  with  a  species  of 
filial  respect.  You  fancy  him  and  his  family  (a  family  composed  of  ge- 
nerous youths,  and  elegant  gentle-hearted  girls)  in  daily  intereourse 
with  their  poorer  neighbours,  giving  advice  where  needed,  assistance 
more  substantial  in  money,  or  even  personal  attendance  to  the  very 
poor.  The  sick  you  suppose  to  resort  to  thb  house  for  aid,  and  com- 
fort, and  instruction.  In  short,  *^  you  have  fancied  a  neighbourhood  of 
which  this  family  is  the  centre,  guiding,  cheering  all,  and  beloved  and 
respected  by  all.  Now  answer  tnily, — ^were  not  your  cogitations  of  this 
complexion  ?  "  *<  You  have,  I  think,  somewhat  exaggerated  my  thoughts, 
though  certainly  your  guess  has  a  semblance  of  truth.  Indeed  it  is  not 
surprising  that  I  should  have  some  such  fancies.  A  man  of  wealth  has 
in  this  country  power  to  do  what  you  have  described ;  and  one  would 
suppose  that  having  the  power,  he  would  be  tempted,  from  mere  per- 
sonal interest,  so  to  exercise  it.  This  house  I  suppose  was  built  to  be 
inhabited ;  and  if  we  live  in  a  neighbourhood,  it  is  but  natural  that  we 
should  make  ourselves  agreeable  to  that  neighbouihood.  Now  what 
way  more  suitable  or  likely  to  be  adopted  than  the  one  you  have  de- 
scribed ?'     "  In  faith  you  exhibit  no  slight  ignorance  of  English  society^ 
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Englirii  feelings  and  numners.   As  a  counterpart  to  yonr  romance^  I  wiH 
give  you  the  true  history  of  this  house,  and  ev  nno  dtaee  <mme9. — 

"  Its  present  owner  is  Lord  A — ,  who  not  long  since  came^  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  into  the  possession  of  immense  wealth.  This  father 
oommeaeed  life  in  some  humhle  capacity ;  but  by  his  industry,  frugal 
habits,  talents,  and  good  fortune,  came  to  be  partner  in  a  flourishing 
mercantile  concern.  The  old  man  was  not,  however,  content  with  mer- 
cantile gains.  During  the  late  war  he  was  useful  in  the  raising  of  loans 
to  the  then  minister,  and  was  paid  accordingly.  Some  way  or  another, 
«ld  B-»'s  stock-jobbing  speculations  always  proved  successfid.  Borne 
said  he  was  peculiarly  dever  in  foreseeing  events ;  oliiers  tiiought  they 
were  told  ^him  by  the  minister,  in  order  that  they  might  be  turned  to 
good  account  by  the  stock-jobber.  However  this  may  have  been,  B— • 
grew  exceedingly  rich,  and  amongst  other  large  property,  he  ^ught  the 
place  you  see;  or  rather  foredosed  a  mortgage  he  had  on  it, — ^the 
former  owner  having  been  a  foolish  spendthrift  about  town.  The  house, 
by  the  aid  of  builders,  and  planters,  and  landscape  gardeners,  and  a  host 
of  other  functionaries,  was  made  the  beautiful  place  we  now  admire. 
As  for  old  B— 's  taste,  it  never  extended  beyond  the  binding  of  his  pri- 
vate cash  book,  or  the  shape  and  G&ze  of  his  office  table.  When  the  old 
man  died,  whidi  he  did  full  of  years,  and  glorying  that  he  did  not  spend 
the  inttfest  of  his  interest,  his  ambitious  son,  Mr.  6.  B — ,  jun.  suc- 
ceeded. Now  the  young  B— -  loathed  the  recollection  of  his  father's 
life.  He  had  by  times  been  sent  to  Oxford,  was  afterwards  a  young 
man  about  town,  and  soon  after  returned  for  the  borough  of  C— ,  then 
among  many  in  the  possession  of  his  father.  He  wished,  he  craved,^he 
would  have  given  half  his  fortune  to  have  been  deemed  one  of  the  aris. 
tocracy— one  of  the  eacltuive  class  of  society.  To  become  so,  he  strained 
erery  nerve,  and  exercised  every  art  his  ingenuity  suggested.  Vulgar 
people,  and  he  is  one  of  the  vulgarest,  fed  there  is  no  way  to  rescue  them- 
sdves  from  being  confounded  with  what  they  term  low  people,  but  by 
haughtily  shunning  and  insulting  them.  They  have  not  that  true  dignity 
which  quietly  but  certainly  draws  the  only  line  that  a  man  of  sense  requires. 
But  with  these  newjeaua  riches,  and  lately  gentlemen,  there  is  a  painful 
recollection  of  their  own  devalion — ^that  is,  of  their  having  been  elevated, 
it  is  ever  in  their  minds,  is  the  spring  of  all  their  actions,  and  a  curse 
which  renders  their  wealth  a  torture.  WeU,  B^-  had  this  dreadful 
nuJady,  and  applied  to  his  Majesty  for  an  earl's  coronet  to  cure  it, 
much  in  the  same  way  that  poor  wretches  did  formerly  for  his  touch  to 
relieve  the  scrofula.  He  was  thus  lifted  among  the  nobles  of  our  land ; 
but  neither  our  nobles,  nor  in  fact  any  dass  of  our  landlords,  posses^ 
that  feudal  spirit  which  you  have  spokai  of.  Most  of  them  have  arisen 
in  this  way ;  and  you  cannot  suppose  that  men  possessed  of  the  dread 
I  mention,  would  dare  to  have  any  intimate  intercourse  with  a  dass  so 
far  beneath  them  as  their  tenants."  "  Beneath  them !"  interrupted 
Pierrepoint,  "  why  beneath  them  ?"  ^*  I  cannot  tell  you  tDhy"  I  answered. 
'*  I  state  a  fact  however.  Hie  tenants,  that  is  the  farming  tenants,  no 
matter  how  educated,  no  matter  of  what  wealth  or  talents,  are  deemed 
by  our  aristocracy  far  beneath  them.  Let  me  proceed  however.  On  all 
new  men,  and  comparatively  speaking  the  rich  of  our  country  are  all 
such,  their  privilege  does  not  sit  easily  ; — ^it  is  maintained  by  a  struggle, 
and  the  great  instrument  by  which  it  is  preserved  is  ewclusiveneee.  As 
this  same  exclusiveness  runs  through  EngHth  sodety,  you  ought  to 
understand  what  is  meant  by  it.    Let  us  begin  with  the  aristocracy 
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themselves.  Theee^  irom  the  mode  in  which  the3r  are  kept  u^  < 
stantly  increased,  are  naturally  enough  separated  oS  into  anaM  < 
or  eoteriesp  The  highest  oircie  is  peculiarly  reekerck^,  that  is,  eoEda- 
sive — ^few,  very  few  are  the  happy  mortals  who  are  admitted  within  its 
magic  boundary.  You,  as  an  American,  would,  I  think,  be  meet  umob. 
lentingly  excluded,  unless  indeed  you  can  lay  claim  to  being  a  direct 
descendant  from  some  native  prince— some  one  of  the  red  rulen  of  the 
forest.  Randolph  of  Ronnohe  was  here  some  time  ago.  I  do  not  knew 
how  he  Bueeeeded,  or  whether  he  tried  to  be  admitted ;  but  since,  ss  I 
understand,  he  lays  claim  to  be  descended  from  Pocc^antas,  (never 
mention  the  name  of  Capt.  John  Smithy  her  husband,)  I  fancy  if  his 
request  had  been  w^  stated,  he  might  have  seen  whi^  black  art  theee 
very  exclusive  persons  do  actually  practise.  The  second  class  not  beuqg 
admitted  to  the  first,  revenge  the  affiront  on  all  such  as  they  dees 
beneath  them;  they  in  their  turn  become  ezclusires;  and  thus  the  arista, 
oracy  itself  consists  of  many  grades  or  classes.  Many  are  the  noises  who 
are  as  sedulously  excluded  from  the  empyrean  regions  oi  D— *  hoas^  ai 
would  be  Mr.  John  Anybody  the  sugar-broker.  Thousands  of  poor 
wretches  spend  their  lives  in  attempting  to  become  of  sudi  privileged 
set,  sacrificing  happiness,  honour,  and  fortune  to  this  their  stupid  amo- 
tion. This  high-minded  feeling  descwids,  however,  to  the  renuuning 
portions  of  society,  until  at  length  you  find  the  wholesale  dealer  excbuU 
ing  him  who  retails  his  goods ;  and  not  long  since  I  saw  an  instance  ia 
which  an  enraged  scavenger  denounced  them  low  fellows  the  dtutmen^ 
I  have  not  JBt  learned  whether  the  dustmen  exclude  any  body.* 

f'  Thus,  exclusiveness  being  the  grand  point  in  life,  it  must  be  shewn  ia 
every  possible  shape ;  and,  alas !  that  it  should  be  so ;  it  extends  te 
shutting  up  their  beautiful  houses,  and  still  more  beautiful  grounds,  sod 
retiring  from  all  social  intercourse  with  their  poorer  neighbours*  Some 
few  there  still  are  who  have  enough  of  kindness  and  true  dignity  not  to 
practise  this  barbarism.  The  exception  does  them  honour,  while  its 
rarity  is  a  stain  upon  their  order." — '^  But  you  seem,  I  think,  to  attribute 
too  much  to  this  boorish  conduct.  The  people  are  only  cut  off  from  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  beautiful  specimens  of  art  which  these  houses 
contain,  aQd  of  wandering  through  very  beautiful  grounds."  There  is  no 
very  great  harm  in  this,  was  Pierrepoint's  observation^  '^  Ay — ^you  ^eak 
like  an  American.  The  citisen  of  your  republic  needs  no  dttfenoe  but 
from  the  law,  requires  no  assistance  from  the  mwe  sympathy  of  his 
richer  neighbours.  There  la  no  great  man  who  has  power  to  oppresi 
him,  neither  is  he  so  poor  or  so  ignorant  as  to  depend  for  his  happiness 
and  even  comfort  upon  the  benevolent,  good  feelings  of  anybody.  Far 
different  is  the  condition  of  large  masses  of  my  poor  oonntrymen.  This 
man  of  millions  here,  could  crush,  and  utterly  ruin,  ay,  banish  a  hun« 
dred  of  any  of  the  poor  wretches  round  him^  They  lie  prostrate  befois 
him.  The  law  is  a  dead  letter  as  regards  them,  and  may  be  twisted,  or 
evaded,  or  fought  off  by  the  noble  here>  to  any  purpose  he  m&y  desire. 
It  is  of  the  highest  importance  therefore  that  this  despot  should  have 
kindly  feelings  towards  the  poor,  and  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to 
be  acted  upon  by  their  good  and  evil  opinion.  This  cannot  be  the  esse 
while  he  flies  their  society.     If,  as  in  the  olden  time,  he  came  down  upon 


*  "  La  maniere  eiemeUe  de  tout  gentilhomme  eu  France  c^ett  de  se  croire  lupdrirar 
a  sea  6quaXj  et  cgal  a  ses  superieurs." 
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Us  lawn  when  it  was  covered  with  tke  peasants  dwelling  round  his 
ertato  ,*  if  he  mlngM  with  them,  knew  their  faces,  and  their  families 
and  fortnnes,  he  conld  not  avoid  heing  interested  in  their  welfare, 
desirous  of  their  good,  and  to  a  certain  extent  dreading  their  ill  opinion. 
The  acts  of  atrocity  that  are  now  daily  committed  as  regards  them, 
wtrald  not,  could  not  then  be  hazarded.  Moreover  this  man  is  a  law- 
maker, wholly  independent  as  to  continuing  such,  of  any  voting  of  the 
people.  It  is  doubly  necessary  therefore  that  he  should  be  placed  under 
•ome  moral>  since  there  is  no  legal,  check  upon  his  conduct.  There  now 
exiBti  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  what  is  the  result — a  hatred 
between  these  rulers  and  the  remaining  members  of  the  community  that 
I  fiear  can  never  be  allayed.  '  War  to  the  knife '  will  some  day  be  de- 
clared by  the  people,  and  then  the  descendants  of  this  narrow-minded 
aristocracy  will  hitterly  rue  the  conduct  of  their  ancestors." — "  You  spoke 
jitt*  now,"  said  Pierrepoint,  after  a  short  pause,  "  of  the  practice  of  the 
olden  time,  and  you  spoke  in  a  tone  so  resembling  that  of  admiration, 
that  yon  surprised  me.  You  so  peculiarly  a  friend  of  movement.'^ 
**  What,  then,  you  fancy  that  because  I  wish  men  to  improve,  and  fancy 
that  they  do  improve,  I  can  see  no  good  in  the  past,  or,  seeing,  cannot 
admire  it.  "What  was  good  then  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  acknowledge, 
and  I  lament,  bitterly  lament,  that  reformers  have  seldom  been  so  dis- 
criminating  and  reasonable  as,  while  destroying  bad  institutions,  to 
retain  the  good  they  often  contained.  I  know  not  whether  the  men 
ongfat  to  be  blamed  for  this  however.  'Tis  perhaps  often  impossible  to 
effect  so  desirable  an  end.  Just  as  now,  it  would  seem  almost  impossible 
to  cure  the  evils  of  our  present  society,  without  overturning  the  whole 
fabric.  However,  without  attempting  to  determine  this  question,  cer- 
tain it  is,  there  was  some  good  in  the  feudal  bond,  which  the  present 
condition  of  those  same  classes  of  society  formerly  held  by  it  do  not 
now  enjoy.  The  good  to  which  I  allude,  sprang  from  the  sort  of  social 
duties  which  that  bond  imposed  on  the  lord.  The  relation  between 
him  and  his  vassal  (for  that  is  the  word)  was  not  a  mere  money  rela- 
tion. It  extended  far  over  the  whole  social  intercourse  of  the  two 
parties ;  and  while  it  created  a  curious  sort  of  religious  respect  on  the 
part  of  the  vassal,  it  gave  him  great  and  irresistible  claims  to  kind 
offices  from  his  lord.  When  that  lord,  in  place  of  a  turbulent  marauder, 
became  a  quiet  'squire  or  country  gentleman,  the  same  feeling  was  often 
retained  by  both  parties,  and  much  good  at  times  resulted  from  it ;  and 
from  thence  those  pictures  have  been  taken  of  old  English  hospitality 
and  generous  retalnership  which  have  so  captivated  the  imagination  of 
thousands.  But  'tis  now  extinct.  The  tenantry  of  a  landowner  are 
now  mere  capitalists,  not  farmers.  A  farmer  in  my  sense  of  the  term, 
is  he  who  lives  upon  his  farm,  cultivating  it  not  merely  with  an  eye  to 
the  per  centage  he  gains  on  the  capital  expended,  but  with  a  view  to  his 
whole  happiness.  One  who  employs  his  capital  in  agriculture,  because 
fhmi  thence  he  can  gain  a  large  return  per  cent.,  and  the  moment  he  can 
find  more  profitable  employment  in  other  branches  of  business,  removes 
it :  this  is  not  a  farmer  after  my  fashion,  or  after  the  olden  fashion.  The 
old-fashioned  farmer  cultivated  his  farm  in  hopes  of  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistence, and  happy  mode  of  life.  He  looked  to  thrive,  but  he  did  not 
determine  whether  he  did  so  or  not  by  the  balance  at  his  bankers,  but 
by  the  comfort  in  his  dwelling,  and  of  those  in  and  around  it.  He  was 
a  person  bound  to  the  soil,  by  a  tie  which  he  never  thought  of  breaking. 
While  this  was  the  case,  tenantry  were  for  ages  descendants  from  forc- 
lirthers  who  had  tilled  the  self-same  farm;   and  ***®''®^ f*^OOg^ Ic"** 
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•ometimeft  wbs,  a  very  intimate  intercooTBe  between  tbeBi  aad  tfaeir 
landlords.  Capital  has  now,  however,  been  turned  to  fiurming'  as  to 
other  speculations ;  and  the  misery  which  the  philow^hio  eye  ai  Gold- 
smith  foresaw  and  lamented  by  anticipation  in  his  unrivalled  **  Deearied 
Village,"  has  come  to  pass.  The  small  farmers  have  disappeared,  and 
while  our  produce  has  thereby  increased,  our  hf^ineas  as  a  oommanity 
has  sensibly  diminished.  That  narrow-minded  race,  the  mere  p<diticsl 
economists,  laugh  at  this.  They  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  aoeunmk- 
tion  of  wealth  is  not  all  that  is  requisite  to  make  men  happy." — f^  If," 
said  my  friend,  *'  you  fling  your  shafts  thus  plentifully  around  you,  I 
suspect  you  will  some  day  rue  your  hasty  zeal.  None  seem  seesre  fitin 
your  attacks :  if  at  any  time  men  should  care  about  what  you  say,  they 
will  make  common  cause,  and  hunt  you  out  of  society.  Be  good  eaoog^, 
pray  just  now,  to  leave  the  political  economists  to  themselves,  and  infonn 
me  what  the  farming  population  actually  is.  You  have  just  told  me 
what  it  is  not." — "  The  farming  population,  as  you  term  them,  are  of 
two  sorts — vis.,  capitalists  and  labourers.  The  first  is  a  very  small,  the 
other  a  very  numerous  class.  Of  the  middling  class  who  live  in  the 
country  a  very  small  fraction  are  farmers ;  so  that  when  we  hear  an  out- 
cry  raised  about  the  agricultural  interest,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  thereby  cannot  be  intended  the  interests  of  all,  or  any  thing  like 
all,  the  country  population.  However,  the  farmers  are  now  usually  men 
of  large  capital,  who  hire  large  tracts  of  land  from  the  landowners,  who 
are  in  fact  the  aristocracy.  Between  these  two  classes  there  is  no 
sympathy — in  fact,  they  cordially  hate  one  another.  If  the  farmer  can 
pay  his  rent,  he  cares  not  much  for  his  landlord,  and  if  he  cannot,  he 
does  not  remain  a  tenant." 

''But  since  there  is  no  connexion  between  the  landowner  and  the 
labouring  farming  population,  how  is  it  that  the  former  can  be  charged 
with  oppressing  the  latter  ?"  asked  Pierrepoint. — "  That  is  a  mystery 
not  very  difficult  in  its  explanation.  We  indeed  hear  much  talk 
respecting  the  manifold  advantages  the  country  derives  from  the 
aristocracy  living  on  their  estates ;  and  the  game  laws  have  been  pre. 
served  in  order  to  have  these  useful  persons  to  perform  a  great 
service  to  their  nation.  We  give  children  sugar  plumbs  to  make  them 
good — we  permit  the  aristocracy  to  have  the  singular  privilege  of  shoot- 
ing at  peciiliar  kinds  of  birds  in  the  hope  of  rendering  them  patriotic. 
One  reward  is  not  less  puerile  than  the  other.  Hoisever  you  are  de- 
sirous of  learning  how  the  aristocracy  can  be  charged  with  oppression. 
You  wish  to  know  how  this  boasted  utility  takes  so  different  a  com- 
plexion. Truly  may  it  be  said  that  they  have,  by  their  precious  influ- 
ence, rendered  the  country  a  hell."  We  had  now  reached  a  sort  of 
wild  common  that  spread  for  some  miles  before  us.  On  it  grew  nothing 
but  fiirze  or  heath.  To  the  left  the  belt  of  trees  enclosing  Lord  A.'s 
grounds  about  his  house,  was  so  continued  by  new  plantations  as  to  take 
in  a  large  portion  from  this  wilderness.  "  There,"  said  I,  pointing  to  the 
enclosure,  ''  is  an  instance  of  one  of  the  ways  in  which  oppression  takes 
place.  If  you  look  some  half-mile  along  this  waste,  you  may  see  a  small 
cluster  of  mud  cottages ;  and  you  will  perceive,  when  we  reach  them, 
that  by  dint  of  toil  the  poor  inmates  have  managed  to  make  for  them- 
selves, around  their  paltry  dwellings,  neat,  and  not  unfruitful  gardens. 
They  have  rescued  these  single  spots  from  the  great  wilderness  around ; 
and  by  labour,  for  the  expenditure  of  which  no  capitalist  could  be  re- 
paid, they  have  rendered  these  barren  spots  means  of  great  comfort  to 
their  families.    They  are  what  you  would  term  squMm  s  that  is,  they 
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havB  lattled  thenunlyes  there  without  leave,  b^evingy  and  truly  toe> 
that  the  little  spots  they  occupy  can  be  use^  to  no  <me  else.  A  few 
years  sinoe  just  such  a  little  colony  was  on  the  spot  of  the  wilderness 
now  enclosed  by  this  new-  plantation*  This  nobleman,  he  whose  influenoe 
is  to  render  such  essential  service  to  the  country,  fancied,  that  since 
these  grounds  could  grow  cabbages  for  the  poor  cotters,  they  would  grow 
grass  for  his  deer.  Without  hesitation  he  gave  an  order  for  the  imme- 
diate ejection  of  his  poor  neighbours,  pulled  down  their  houses,  rooted 
up  their  little  orchards,  scattered  their  fences,  and  made  the  spot  sueh 
as  you  see  it.  Supposing  that  his  grounds  were  rjBndered  prettier  by 
this ;  supposing  that  the  miserable  wretches  had  no  title  to  their  land 
but  the  sweat  which  they  had  shed  upon  it,  while  labouring  to  render  it 
fertile;  suppose  all  this,  would  a  kind-hearted  man,  one  who  had  the 
smallest  shadow  of  benevolent  feeling ;  would  he  have  so  heartlessly  de- 
secrated the  hearths  of  ten  or  twenty  families  ?  The  same  feelings  of 
attachment  clung  to  the  humble  dwelling  of  the  poor  cottager  as  are 
linked  with  the  roof-tree  of  a  rich  man ;  feelings  as  hallowed  and  in- 
tense in  the  one  case  as  the  other.  Thus  to  rend  and  tear  asunder  all 
the  many  tender  associations  which  are  joined  with  one's  hearth,  how- 
ever lowly  and  humble  it  be,  exhibits  a  wretched  criminal  callousness  to 
the  misery  of  one's  fellow  creatures.  Do  you  think  these  acts  do  not 
sink  deep  in  the  recollection  of  the  peasantry  }  Do  you  beHeve  that  there 
will  be  a  child  of  the  parents  thus  turned  abroad  upon  the  world,  who 
will  not  treasure  up  the  remembrance  of  this  foul  deed,  and  sigh  for  a 
day  of  ample  revenge  and  retribution  ?  We  shall  see  the  counterpart 
of  this  fearful  tragedy  some  day  in  the  towering  flames  that  will  shoot 
forth  from  the  high  pinnacles  of  these  lordly  palaces.  We  read>  and  trem- 
ble  as  we  read,  the  fearful  history  of  the  destruction  of  the  chateaux  in 
France,  by  an  enraged  and  long.4ibused  peasantry :  who  shall  say,  when 
we  may  see  what  we  have  shuddered  to  read  ?"  We  had  now  reached 
the  little  cluster  of  mud  cottages  to  which  I  had  before  pointed.  ^^  Now, 
here  is  another  instance  of  the  good  feeling  of  these  lords  of  the  soiL 
I  have  given  you  one  specimen  of  their  utter  recklessness  as  to  the 
misery  of  their  poor  neighbours ;  here  is  an  instance  of  their  unbaring 
n^acity.  These  poor  cottages,  as  you  see,  are  built  upon  a  perfect  bar- 
ren, and  each  little  garden  seems  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  None  but 
wretches,  reduced  to  a  fearful  state  of  want,  would  have  attempted  to 
cultivate  this  place  in  hopes  of  deriving  nourishment  from  its  produce. 
Its  owner  would  have  let  it  remain  in  its  primitive  rudeness  and  unpro- 
ductiveness to  the  end  of  time.  Yet  the  moment  that  the  gardens  ap- 
peared to  thrive,  the  trees  to  blossom,  he  sends  to  demand  a  rent  of 
the  miserable  inmates  on  pain  of  instant  ejec.tion.  Could  you  believe 
this  ?  A  man  of  millions  to  clutch  and  claw,  even  from  these  half-starved 
peasants.  The  soul  absolutely  sickens  at  such  grovelling  baseness." 
**  Bad — bad,  indeed"  said  Pierrepoint.  "  These  are  strange  illustrations 
of  the  usefulness  of  aristocratic  influence.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
there  are  individual  instances,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  class  is  dif- 
ferent."— ^^  Ob,  yes,  any  thing  may  be  said;  proof  of  the  proposition,  how- 
ever, would  be  found  difficult.  Let  it  be  asked  is  this  man  shunned  by 
his  class  for  thus  acting  ?  Not  at  all.  His  brethren  laud  him :  he  is  a 
great  man  of  the  county,  high  in  trust,  and  possessed  of  enormous 
power.  If  his  class  looked  upon  him  with  a  proper  feeling,  they  would 
shun  such  a  wretch  as  they  would  a  pestilence.  But  they  do  not — they 
dare  not,  because  they  have  all,  or  nearly  all,  similar  acts  to  overlook. 
Besides,  the  morality  of  his  class  includes  not  a  consideration  of  the 
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welfare  •£  the  poor  for  the  poor's  sake.  When^  indeed^  tke  mifleqr  of 
the  people  doea  evil  to  themselves^  then^  hut  not  before,  do  thejr  pay  at. 
tention  to  their  condition."-— '^  Stilly"  ohserved  Pierrepoint,  **  these  are 
aets  of  individual  oppression.  They  cannot^  by  their  nature,  extend  to 
the  whole  poor.  Can  the  aristocracy  be  charged  with  a  system  of  general 
oppression?" — ^'Certainly.  But  observe  as  to  these  individual  acts.  They 
are  significant  marks  of  the  feelings  of  the  rich,  and  lead  os  to  expect 
that  the  whole  tenor  of  their  conduct  would  be  in  the  same  spirit ;  and, 
remember,  also,  we  are  speaking  of  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  upon 
the  people.  Now  acts  of  this  sort  are  quite  sufficient  to  generate  hatred 
between  the  one  class  and  the  other ;  and  anything  so  doing  must  be 
pernicious  in  its  influence.  We  are  a  people  divided  against  ourselves, 
and  we  are  so  through  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy.  But  as  to  a  ge- 
neral system  of  oppression^  it  can  be  easily  shewn.  The  whole  comforts 
of  the  people,  in  so  far  as  they  depend  upon  the  legislature,  are  gradu. 
aDy,  constantly  curtailed.  I  could,  as  an  example^  have  diewn  you  in 
our  ride,  fifty  footpaths  stopped  up.  This  is  no  slight  evil.  No  matter 
how  useful  to  the  poor  peasant,  however ;  the  moment  a  land..owner  dis. 
likes  one  of  these  short  cuts,  he  invites  a  brother  land-owner  and  brother 
magistrate  to  dinner ;  and  after  dinner,  they,  in  their  magisterial  capa- 
city, determine  that  the  said  footpath  ought,  for  the  general  welfare,  to 
be  closed ;  and  closed  it  consequently  is.  Is  there  a  common  in  whidi 
the  poor  man's  cow,  or  ass,  or  geese  can  feed,  the  surrounding  land^ 
owners  fix  their  eyes  on  it,  and  determine  to  enclose  it ;  that  is,  to  t^e 
it  to  themselves.  A  bill  to  enclose  the  common  is  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment. The  poor  man  has  no  one  to  represent  his  case,  to  set  forth  his 
grievance ;  the  thing  passes  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  poor  man 
is  robbed  according  to  law.  For,  by  a  curious  rule,  he  who  has  already 
got  the  largest  quantity  of  land  gets  the  largest  share  in  the  division ; 
and  he  who  has  no  land,  which  is  the  position  of  the  poor,  gets  none. 
So  that  the  poor  man's  cow,  &c.  are  at  once  deprived  of  the  means  of 
subsistence.  But,  here,  again,  the  mere  political  economist  steps  in  and 
says,  this  is  no  great  evil.  The  misery  of  the  poor  arises  from  their 
numbers,  and  commons  and  waste  lands  only  put  off  the  evil  day.  But 
why,  I  ask,  anticipate  the  evil  day  ?  and  why,  above  all,  do  any  thing 
to  exasperate  the  poor  }  Why  shew  them  that  you  are  careless  of  their 
welfare  ?  Why  do  any  thing,  not  absolutely  necessary,  which  they  deem 
an  oppression  ?  Why  do  injustice  ?  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
the  minds  of  the  people  should  be  directed  to  the  lasting  and  most 
powerful  cause  of  their  misery ;  but  this  can  never  be  done  while  these 
petty  acts  of  oppression  are  being  practised.  They  point  to  these,  and 
to  them  attribute  their  wretchedness.  €ro  to  a  neighbourhood  where  a 
common  has  been  enclosed,  and  the  cry  of  all  the  poor  is,  ''We  were  com- 
fortable when  we  had  a  common;  but  the  rich  folks  grudged  us  the 
use  of  it,  and  took  it  away."  And,  then,  if  they  do  not  mistrust  you, 
follow  curses  deep,  not  loud.  But  the  catalogue  of  oppression  ends  not 
here.  I  know  not  whether  you  have  happened  to  see  any  returns  of 
the  prisoners  in  the  county  jails ;  if  you  have,  you  must  have  observed 
that  something  like  three-fourths  of  them  are  thrust  into  these  dens  of 
iniquity  for  poaching.  A  man  with  a  half-starved  family  knocks  down 
a  wild  bird,  (which  he  cannot  be  made  to  consider  private  property,  and 
which,  I  am  prepared  to  shew  is  not  private  property ;)  and  for  this  act 
he  is  sent  to  jail,  and  his  family  to  the  workhouse.  This,  from  the 
numbers  incarcerated,  cannot  be  considered  a  rare  and  singular  occur, 
rence.     It  happens  daily,  nay,  hourly,  and  has  served  rmore  than  any. 
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thing  else  to  ruin  our  peasantry^  and  to  raise  up  tliat  civile  or  rather 
servile  war>  whidi  is  incessantly  raging  in  the  very  entrails  of  the 
land^  between  game-keepers  and  the  peasantry.  The  evil  it  enormous, 
manifest ;  and  for  what  is  it  borne  ?  MHiy^  that  some  few  fools,  young 
and  old,  should  have  the  pleasure  of  shooting  at  partridges  and  phea- 
santSy  that  require  no  more  skill  to  be  hit  than  would  so  many  barn-door 
fowls.  You  will  see  employed  in  this  ridiculous  game,  statesmen,  gene- 
rals ;  ay,  and  judges,  the  <^d  fools  !  and  for  this  petty  boy.like  amuse- 
nient  do  they  ruin  the  land.  "  This  is  the  influMioe  of  the  aristocracy  in 
the  country." — "  This,"  said  my  friend,  "  is  a  subject  with  which  you 
appear  faniiliar.  Have  you  ever,  in  your  cogitations,  thought  of  the  re. 
medy  or  remedies  for  the  evils  you  describe  }"~^"  Yes,  oftentimes ;  but 
they  must  be  reserved  for  other  times.  Put  spurs  to  your  horse,  and 
let  us  make  the  best  of  our  way  home,  for  yonder  is  a  thunder  cloud 
swe^ing  this  way,  that  will  drench  us  in  a  minute  should  it  catch  us." 
A  distant  rumble  made  us  quicken  our  pace,  and  just  as  we  arrived  at 
our  door,  the  heavy  drops  fell  at  distant  intervals,  deep  into  the  dry 
duet  of  the  road.  The  wind  was  hushed,  and  the  heavy  sea  rolled  slowly 
and  sullenly,  and  without  the  aid  of  wind,  high  up  on  the  shore.  Ere 
we  had  got  well  housed,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  the  wind  blew  a  hur. 
rioane,  the  dashing  sea  was  covered  with  flying  foam ;  there  came  flash 
upon  flash  of  fierce  and  almost  blinding  lightning,  while  the  deep  bel- 
lowing thunder  drowned  the  loud  roaring  of  the  waves,  and  seemed  to 
threaten  a  wide  and  universal  destruction. 


THE  SPRING  DAY. 

Thb  cold  Msrcli  windf  are  over  and  gone ; 

The  warm  Sprinf  weather  begins  to  breathe ; 
The  Earth  is  putting  her  Sommer  robes  on. 

Purple  ahove,  and  green  beneath : 
A  single  doud  may  scarcely  lie 
On  the  foce  of  the  toft  and  glassy  sky, 
The  breeses  help  them  so  lightly  by. 

So — stand  upon  this  bridge  with  me, 
And  look  OB  the  sweet  scenery. 
Look  on  yonder  castle-wall 
That  overhangs  the  water.&ll, 

With  battlements  old  and  grey,— 
The  velvet  slope — the  tufted  mound- 
Where  the  cawing  rooks  wheel  round  and  round ; 
And  the  water,  with  a  pleasant  sound. 

Goes  wandering  on  its  way. 

It  is  the  very  prime  of  Sprlagl 

And,  far-off  in  the  meadows  green, 
Where  the  lambs  are  gambolling 
0*er  the  soft  rich  carpeting, 

What  a  flowery  pomp  is  seen  I 
On  every  tree    the  smallest  bough 
Hath  some  budding  leaflets  now; 
Every  bank  is  rich  with  greennets. 
Every  cottage  shines  with  cleanness ; 
And  every  ^rl  in  her  window  sets 
Primroses  imd  violets. 

Did  you  hear  a  raven  croak 
On  the  top  of  yonder  oak  f 
Lo  1  he  sits  in  all  his  glory, 
Perch'd  upon  his  pulpit  hoary, 
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All  aloii«»  and  all  iarlmm, 
On  this  sweet  and  mtrrj  moniy 
Saying  sad  and  solemn  things. 
He  hath  seen  a  hnndred  Springs ; 
Hia  Twattf  f—tbers  are  worn  and  old ; 
His  heart  is  dsad,  his  blood  is  oold. 

And  he  can  feel  no  joy  : 
The  balmy  Spring's  delidous  birth. 
The  awakening  raiiles  of  the  cheerful  earth. 
With  the  Toices  of  all  Uiings  that  lire, 
Singing  Ibr  happiness,  only  give 

Uls  melancholy  soul  annoy. 

Oat  upon  his  heartless  lies, 
And  eril-boding  blasphemks ; 
Slanderer  of  God's  fiur  creation  1 

Like  a  fanatic  he  looks, 
Preacliing  death  and  condemnation 
To  yon  sinful  congregation 

Of  harden'd,  unrepentant  rooks ; 
Thro*  the  sweet  sunshiny  air 
Of  this  morning  bright  and  fidr. 
Sailing  so  merrily  here  and  there, 
Buildbig  tiieir  nests,  and  cawing  away, 
And  joying  In  God*s  own  sunny  day  1 


SOME  LATE  PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  BULL,  ESQ. 


So  ho,  there !  "  Who  waits  ? "  cried  'Squire  Bull,  t'other  morning, 
thumping  impatiently  with  his  heel  on  the  floor  of  tiie  upper  chamber, 
where  he  now  sat  every  day  with  Madam  Reform,  Warwickshire  Tom, 
that  gallant  North  Country  Knight,  Sir  James  of  the  RiccarUm,  a  few 
other  particular  friends,  and  a  good  deal  of  company.  This  rough  wvf 
of  summoning  his  varlets  was  a  fashion  with  John,  and  no  one  took  it 
amiss  of  him.  "  'Tis  a  clerk  I  want,"  said  John,  as  he  pored  on  a 
Black-letter  Ebony-bound  tome  of  The  Chranikles  of  George  Buchanan; 
*^  Find  me,  if  within  the  four  seas,  that  same  droll  fellow  who  penned 
the  account  of  my  famous  suit  with  Lewis  Baboon  in  Hocus'  time.  The 
rigmarole  of  this  Black-letter  knave  is  about  as  full  of  lies,  touching  my 
late  rumpus  with  Rustyfusty,  as  it  is  of  crabbed  pot-hooks." 

'Squire  Bull  was  respectfully  informed  that  the  person  he  wanted  had 
for  some  time  been  dead — and  had  left  neither  kith  nor  kin,  nor  any 
thing  in  the  world  to  resemble  him.  John  was  exceedingly  sorry  to  hear 
it,  for  he  had  set  his  heart  on  having  him  to  write  out  a  true  relation 
of  his  connexion  with  Madam  Reform,  aud  the  late  family  quarrel 
with  The  Most  Mighty  and  Poteat  Prince  Rustyfusty.  "  It  will  be  some 
time  before  we  see  his  like  among  you,  lads,"  said  he  nodding  to  his 
own  bookkeepers ;  and  he  ordered  one  to  go  to  his  friend  the  SdiooL. 
master,  and  request  him  to  look  out  for  a  derk, — but  he  was  abroad. 
Several  were  recommended  on  the  spot,  *'  There's  my  excellent  friend, 
Provost  Pawkie,"  quoth  Mr.  John  Gait,  who  was  now  cuitling  favour 
with  John,  '^  a  better  or  more  verawcious  Chronicler,  your  honour  could 
not  find  for  love  or  money." 

A  caddie  entered  in  hot  haste  with  a  neat  note  written  on  gilt  blush 
emboseed  paper,  from  Mr.  Lockhart  of  the  Quarterly, — who,  though  not 
allowed  the  enMe,  contrived  to  have  pretty  early  inftmnation  of  what 
the  'Squire  was  about-— warmly  recommending  his  friend,  the  £ttri<^ 
Shepherd,  who,  he  doubted  not,  would  prove  an  admirable  hislorictl 
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Clerk^  uniting^  as  he  did,  bo  fine  a  vein  of  original  fancy,  with  a  bold, 
fertile,  and  undaunted  invention.  {^'  Lie  through  an  inch  board," 
grumbled  John.]  The  note  went  on — ''I  would  have  solicited  the 
bonour  of  the  patronage  of  the  worthy  'Squire  BuU — ^whom  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  congratulate  on  his  late  triumph — for  mj  own  pen"—''  I'd 
be  d — d  if  you'd  got  it  though,"  said  John,  ''  till  you  mend  your  man. 
ners.  Clever. chap  though  Lodcie — ^will  stand  a  second  skimming,  an  give 
bim  time  to  settle,"  and  the  'Squire  crushed  the  billet  in  his  hand,  as 
you  ever  saw  Chuny  crunch  a  cocoa  nut. 

**  Never  a  word  to  say  for  any  Mend  of  yours,  Will  ?"  cried  John, 
nodding  encouragingly  and  kindly,  with  his  own  gruff  graciousness,  to  a 
Saul  among  the  people  who  had  just  come  in. 

**  All  busy  at  home,  'Bquire.  Hav'n't  a  spare  hand  for  love  or  money. 
Oetting  on  famously — ^up  to  60,000  next  month.  But  when  the  history 
does  come  out  be  sure' we'll  give  it  a  hitch.  No  truer  friends  to  your 
cause,  'Squire,  going  than  we." 

<*  Thank  ye  !  thank  ye  !  Glad  to  hear  of  your  success  too.  No  fear 
of  you :  keep  good  articles,  but  above  all  be  honest  in  your  wares. 
That's  the  main  thing  for  a  yoimg  trader.  I  see  it,"  continued  tlM 
'Squire,  with  a  sly  twinkle  of  his  eye.  ''  You  may  take  down  your  little 
linger  now.  Proud  as  a  bride  of  hers  on  the  wedding  day-— eh  ?"  And 
the  'Squire  laughed  goodJiumouredly,  and,  waving  fkrewell,  desired  his 
love  to  Sister  Peg  and  all  friends  in  the  North. 

If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  glut  of  clerkship  in  England  by  the  num. 
ber  of  applications  and  recommendations  made  to  the  'Squire  for  this 
smaU  office,  it  must  be  tremendous,  and  will  require  a  Parliamentary 
oommittee.  John  was  very  doubtful.  Two-thirds  were  Scots,  one-third 
Irish.  '^Hang  it,  Tom,  man,"  said  he  at  last,  unlike  Solomon,  and 
finding  that  In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  only  puzzling; 
**  Hang  it,  man,  can't  you  find  me  e'er  a  homebred  Yorkshire  lad  who 
was  eye-witness  of  these  same  passages  df  our  history }  I  don't  mind 
cleikship  a  jot,  if  he  be  honest  i^id  teU  the  truth  of  me.  The  printer's 
devil  will  make  out  his  pot-hooks  somehow ;  and  Bentley  (he  does  it 
every  day  for  the  New  Monthly)  can  help  the  spelling." 

About  two  thousand  names  of  applicants  were  thrown  into  the 
'Squire's  hat.  He  shook  it  up  thrice,  and  drew  Mr.  Southey's  man^-* 
''John  Jones'  footman  t.  and  poet!"  '' I'll  take  him  on  the  Doctor's 
word,"  quoth  John.  '^  I'm  sick  of  the  bother."  Doubtless  the  'Squire 
might  have  chosen  better,  but  this  was  no  new  thing  with  him. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Shewing  how  'Squire  BuU  had  long  been  vexed  with  a  had  Wtfe,  and  how 
he  resolved  to  make  a  clear  Houet  of  her. 

*  *  *  *  But  no  sooner  was  the  breath  out  of  Gentleman 
George,  than  Mrs.  Bull  *  took  to  her  bed  far  gone  in  the  black  jaundice, 
and  benumbed  all  over  ;  and,  after  languishing  for  a  few  weeks,  mightily 
disturbed,  as  she  pretended,  by  the  vulgar  and  uproarious  hip-hipping  and 
holloaing  of  Bill  Boswain,  the  new  head-steward,  which  gave  her  the 
headache,  she  yielded  up  U&e  ghost,  to  the  great  contentment  of  John, 
but  the  deep  regret  of  the  upper  servants,  and  particularly  of  Hookey, 
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witk  wh«ai  «h«  had  been  hand  and  glove  throughout  her  whole  married 
life^  and  indeed  more  at  his  command  than  became  an  honest  woman,  or 
elie  the  waa  belied.  She  had  been  strongljr  suspected  of  PapisUeal 
notions,  for  which  the  old  gentlewoman^*  John's  mother,  at  eae  time 
lored  her  as  the  Devil  does  holy  water. 

This  old  lady,  who  had  got  liberal  notions  in  her  latter  days  on  certain 
■iibjecU,  readily  winked  at  a  little  sly  flirtation  between  h^r  son's  wives 
and  That  MoH  Mighty  and  Fotemt  ftuue,  Rufus  Guie9  D' Argent  IT  Or 
Gryphon  Weveril  Ruttre  Rampant  Saliant  MiUrind  Fhry  BendHnuier 
WtOerbemiet  Masimue  Guttavug  AMphtu  Guttedesang  GmOedelarme 
H^tamh  OHgareh  Tudor  Plantagenet  Cheveron  Ruetyfuety,  whitk  seoft 
afterwards  drove  John  mad ;  though  his  mother,  a  charitable  woman, 
hoped  it  meant  no  ill,  as  Old  Bags  assured  her  it  had  been  the  immemo- 
rial cu8t<mi  of  the  manor,  and,  moreover,  kept  peace  in  the  £unily ;  and/ 
as  Sir  Rueful  Waverer,  and  Hecklepins,  and  the  Pettifogger,  and  the 
Welshman,  and  Mad  Charley,  and  the  Yankee  Rat  vowed  to  God,  gave 
John's  children  an  air  of  genteel  breeding  they  never  otiierwise  would 
have  had.  But  she  abhorred,  like  the  devil,  the  Scarlet  wh — re^  her 
husband's  divorced  wife,  whom  Bluff  Hal  had  turned  out  of  doors; 
and  who,  now  she  had  got  a  crotchet  into  her  head,  set  on  Pat  Murphy 
to  rob  her  of  her  jointure,  by  proving  a  better  title;  a  lik^y  story 
truly,  but  it  served  the  old  lady  to  maunder  about.  The  truth  is,  she 
began  to  suspect  that  John,  who  was  fallen  into  great  straits  from  one 
cause  or  another,  grudged  her  monstrous  jointure  as  a  dreadful  burden 
on  the  estate,  and  no  end  to  it;  for,  give  the  old  dame  her  wiU,' 
she  would  live  for  ever,  and,  like  many  old  folks,  become  every  year 
the  more  cross,  greedy,  and  grasping.  And  now  she  was  nervens, 
forsooth !  and  not  a  hurii  could  be  heard  among  the  neighbours,  or 
straw  turned  in  the  streets,  but  she  would  bawl  out  for  the  watch,  and 
eall  **  Murder !  murder  !  my  jointure !  my  Jointure  !  Ho<^ey  and  John 
BttU,  the  unnatural  villain,  wish  to  turn  his  old  mother  out  of  doors^ 
and  rob  her  of  her  jointure  !  Bags !  Bags !  Canter  1  Canter !  help  i 
help  !"  And  then  she  would  pretend  to  tremble  all  over,  and  to  be  threat, 
ened  with  the  falling  sickness,  to  excite  compassion  in  the  crowd,  till 
John  was  well  nigh  distraught  with  her  tricks ;  and,  what  betwe^i  his 
wife's  doings  with  Rustyfusty,  his  mother's  greed,  his  debts,  and  his  ex^ 
travagant  sauoy  servants,  he  was  indeed  in  as  sad  a  taking  as  ever  was 
honest  unfortunate  gentleman.  ^'  Was  there  ever  so  unlucky  and  ilU 
used  a  man,"  he  would  sometimes  say  to  himself,  '^  and  all  through  the 
misconduct  of  those  about  him.  My  estates  eaten  up  with  Jew  bonds, 
mortgages,  and  money  brokers ;  my  tenants  ruined,  and  running  off  as 
fast  as  their  legs  can  carry  them,  to  take  service  with  my  greenhorn 
brother,  Jonathan.  My  labourers  on  the  parish,  starving  and  in  rags, 
and  not  permitted  to  buy  them  a  quartern  loaf  for  their  hungry  chil- 
dren, save  at  three  prices,  from  that  old  villain,  the  Most  Mighty  and 
Potent  Norman  Prince  Rustyfusty,  whom,  moreover,  I  suspect  of  being 
intimate  enough  with  my  wife."  It  was  not  without  good  reason  that  John 
indulged  these  suspicions.  Sometimes  he  would  find  an  anonymous  lettN 
below  his  pillow,  which  he  strongly  suspected  came  from  his  rdation; 
Madam  Reform,  who  had  the  honour  and  interest  of  John  and  his  fhmfly 
much  at  heart.  One  of  tbem  mentioned,  to  the  number  of  fifty  .eiz,  the 
names  of  the  owlet  corners,  old  houses,  and  sluts'  corners,  where  Mrs. 
Bull  openly  gave  Rnstyftisty  the  rendezvous.  Sometimes  Madam  at« 
tempted  to  call  herself,  but  the  serving-men  were  either  sure  to  deny  tiie 
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'Squil^  or  to  say  he  was  huvy,  and  could  see  nobody ;  thoug^h  oftener 
they  wo\ild  huff  her  off^  and  threaten  her  with  the  ducking-stool^  for  an 
anpadent  baggage^  whom  Mrs.  Bull  and  the  'Squire's  mother  both  mor- 
tally hated  to  see  near  him.  At  times^  in  his  extremity^  John  would 
privately  send  a  message  to  Madam  Reform,  calling  her  his  best  and 
o^ly  friend : — and  so  indeed  she  was^  and,  as  many  said,  his  real  mother ; 
and  that  the  cunning  old  woman  with  the  huge  jointure  had  only  some 
musty  connexion  of  gossipred  with  the  family,  and  had  stolen  him  on 
that  stormy  night  of  his  birth.  This  family  tradition  indeed  looked  feasi- 
ble^  inasmuch  as  the  one  never  thought  of  any  thing  save  to  plunder  and 
pillage  him  to  make  up  her  own  pack ;  while  Madam  Reform  sought 
only  to  keep  his  estate  dear  of  encumbrances,  and  make  the  tenants 
comfortable  and  happy.  <^  Had  you  taken  my  advice  years  ago,  'Squire," 
said  Madam,  when  she  got  smuggled  up  the  backstairs  to  see  John,  after 
his  wife's  death,  '*  you  would  not  have  been  in  this  strait  now.  But  this  is 
not  the  time  to  upbraid  you ; — ^better  late  thrive  than  never.  Act  like  a 
man  of  sense  and  spirit  now.  Assert  an  Englishman's  privilege  to  Choose 
a  wife  and  Have  a  wife ;  ay,  marry,  and  Rule  a  wife,  in  spite  of  the 
beastly  custom  of  the  manor,  and  of  the  ravenous  tusks  of  That  Most 
Mighty  Potent,"  &c.  &c. 

''  Hang  him,  old  fox,"  interrupted  John,  "  don't  mention  his  name 
to  me." 

*'  Well,"  cried  Madam,  smiling,  '^  act  like  yourself  now— this  is  your 
time.  There's  Bill  Boswain,  your  new  steward,  a  jovial,  hearty,  free, 
outspoken  fellow,  with  more  honesty,  if  less  skill,  than  if  bred  apprentice 
to  the  trade— he  won't  flinch  you,  1  dare  be  sworn.  But  trust  nobody 
is  my  advice.  Look  out  yourself  for  an  active,  stirring  lass  for  your 
wife>  who  will  keep  a  strict  eye  to  the  servants,  range  from  cellar  to 
garret  of  a  morning  before  breakfast,  and  carry  the  keys  of  the  store* 
room  herself ;  instead  of  taking  up  with  those  drabs  of  quality  who 
despise  you,  pretending,  like  your  last  wife,  to  be  cousin  of  That  Most 
Blighty  and  Potent  Prince,  &c.  &c.  though  little  other  than  his  cast*. 
off  mistress,  lon^  before  you  saw  her  face ;  and,  if  all  tales  be  true,  on 
very  gracious  terms  with  him  afterwards." 

"  lihe  b— h,"  growled  John  in  his  throat.  ^^  But  now  the  turf's  above 
her  rotten  carcase,  I'll  shew  that  tinsel-jacket  knave  what  it  is  to  make 
or  meddle  in  my  matters.  Let  me  but  catch,  were  it  but  his  little  finger 
in  my  house,  or  near  wife  of  mine,  and,  by  the  Lord  !  I'll  not  only  kick 
him  out  of  my  premises,  neck  and  crop,  but  make  his  own  cobwebbed 
roost  rattle  about  his  ears  !"  And  John  puffed  and  blew  in  admiration 
of  his  own  valour  and  manhood. 

*'  Well  said,  John,  my  hearty !"  cried  Madam  ;  and  Bruffum,  and  Old 
Greysteel,  and  all  Jerry's  men,  were  laughing  and  clapping  John  on  the 
back.  ^'  Stick  to  that,  man.  But  it  will  help  you  much,  at  the  same  time, 
if  you  choose,  prudently,  an  honest,  spirited  lass,  who  can  stand  her  own 
part  at  a  pinch.  The  best  of  wives  are  not  the  worse  of  being  looked  after ; 
but  there  is  something  in  breed  and  education  too.  Get  out  to  the  far 
parts  of  Middlesex ;  beat  up  about  the  wolds  of  Kent ;  go  a  suitoring 
down  into  Yorkshire,  and  bring  us  up  a  healthy,  rosy  lass  of  decent  kin,— « 
and  deviL.may.care  for  her  gentility  ;^-one  who  has  been  bred  in  an 
honest  way,  and  who,  if  needs  must,  can  handle  a  pitchfork,  andr-even 
her  Broom  at  a  pinch,  in  making  a  clean  house  of  the  vermin."  John 
chackled  at  this  proposal ;  and  his  friends  took  leave,  wishing  him  '*  Good 
qieed  in  his  wooing :" — and,  had  he  listened  fully  to  Madam,  doubtless 
he  had  ^ed  better ;  but  as  you  shall  hear,  his  hour  was  not^et  come. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Bow  John  brought  hi$  new  Wife  up  to  Town,  and  how  ehe  turned  out. 

While  in  the  country^  a  maid^  or  pretending  to  be  such^  the  new  Mrs. 
Bull^  shewed  some  good  properties^  and  made  many  fair  promises.  But 
the  truth  isf^  the  'Squire  was  too  honest  and  unsuspecting  to  deal  witlk 
womankind,  especially  if  ever  his  mother.  Sly  Bob,  or  Hookey,  got  her  es^ 
beforehand  with  him.  The  first  thing  that  misliked  John  was  Mrs. 
Bull  taking  a  master  on  Hookey  and  Bob's  recommendation,  to  teacb 
her  Manners,  forsooth,  and  be  her  major-domo ;  nor  was  it  long  before 
she  fen  a  gadding,  and  privately  coquetting  with  Rustjrfusty,  (who  was 
never  far  from  John's  house,)  though  she  was  not  nearly  so  shameless  and 
brazen-faced  as  her  predecessor,  the  jilt  and  Papist.  But  no  sooner  £d 
John  begin  to  expostulate  with  her,  and  mention  his  suspicions,  than 
she  flew  in  his  face  like  a  firebrand ;  and  not  many  nights  afterwards, 
having  got  an  inkling  from  Madam  Reform  of  what  was  going  forward 
in  his  house,  he  fairly  caught  Hookey  and  Sly  Bob  smuggling  the  old 
fox.  That  Most  Mighty  and  Potent,  &c.  &c.  up  stairs  to  Mrs.  Bull's  bed- 
chamber !  You  may  guess  if  John  was  in  a  rage  or  not ;  and  whether 
he  stamped  and  swore,  and  threw  his  best  wig  in  the  fire,  and  fell  to 
kicking  his  wife,  and  calling  her  all  manner  of  names  in  a  very  beastly 
fashion  indeed,  till  Hookey  bristled  up  for  "  the  innocent,  traduced  lady, 
who  did  nothing  sure  but  follow  the  custom  of  the  manor ;  and  that,  with 
every  external  observance  of  decency  and  decorum  which  became  the 
'Squire's  wife,  and  what  more  would  the  jealous  hunks  look  for?"  and 
as  John  raged  on,  he  threatened  to  pinion  him ;  and  they  would  certaiply 
have  had  a  bout  at  fistycuffs  then,  if  the  'Squire,  subduing  his  passion, 
had  not  secretly  resolved  to  consult  Madam  Reform,  and  send  the 
rogues  a-packing  at  his  own  convenience.  So  Bob  and  the  others  made 
it  up  at  this  time,  and  made  Hookey  and  John  shake  hands. 

Now  this  Hookey,  you  must  know,  had  been  recommended  to  John's 
household  service  as  the  most  specially  honest  downright  fellow  going ; 
and  being  an  old  drill-sergeant  of  dragoons,  and  one,  moreover,  who 
hated  all  Pater  Noetering  and  mummery,  who  so  likely  to  keep  the  trou- 
blesome old  woman,  John's  mother,  in  famous  order  when  she  took  her 
tantrums  and  tirrivees,  and  bring  her  to  reason  about  her  cruelty  to  Pat's 
children ;  and  perhaps  reduce  her  jointure  a  swingeing  sum,  which  he 
made  no  secret  of  thinking  a  most  iniquitous  extortion,  and  far  more  than 
any  old  woman  needed.  The  old  lady  would  at  one  time  as  lief  have  seen 
a  spider  in  her  dish  as  Hookey  her  son's  manager,  whom  her  servants 
would  call  the  ^'  Pig-headed  Dragoon ;"  but  there  was  great  chopping  and 
changing  after  this,  and  who  but  he,  with  the  old  lady  ?  His  real  name 
by  the  parish  books  of  Killmaulhavoc,  was  Atty  O'Biidley,  alias  Hook- 
nose,— ^but  among  friends  and  familiars  Hookey  for  shortness.  He  had 
lived  abroad,  flogged  and  shot  away  at  the  black  Pagans  and  niggers  in 
foreign  parts  till  he  saw  black  white  and  white  black,  and  lost  the 
little  bf  Christian  bowels  he  ever  had,  which  was  not  much  loss  after 
all.  A  pretty  fellow  you  may  say  for  a  Christian  gentleman's  serrice^ 
save,  perhaps,  as  head-gamekeeper,  which  at  first  he  was.  He,  indeed, 
at  one  time,  as  good  as  confessed  that  he  knew  no  more  of  his  Cocker 
than  of  the  Rubrick  and  Psalter : — a  fine  head  to  manage  for  a  gentleman 
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wlio  had  gtt9,t  outgivings  and  incomingd,  very  confused  books,  and  a 
Imrdened  estate.  But  Atty  now  said^  though  his  book  arithmetic  was 
mnall,  he  was  capital  at  the  Rule  of  Thumb.  It  had  been  the  privilege  of 
Gentleman  George,  an  indolent,  luxurious  old  coxcomb,  who  minded 
nothing  but  himself,  nor  that  properly,  to  appoint  the  book-keeper,  and 
lie  had  taken  a  mighty  fancy  to  this  Hookey,  whom  he  had  bred  and 
trained  (at  John's  expense)  for  the  great  prize-fight  to  which  that 
swaggering,  upstart  blade.  Nap,  once  challenged  the  whole  ring.  Hookey 
liad  shewn  both  pluck  and  bottom  there,  no  doubt  of  it ;  though  the 
mSny  cost  'Squire  Bull  a  swingeing  sum,  knocked  up  his  trade  for  many 
A  day,  and  lost  him  many  of  his  best  customers.  "  But  it  was  all  for 
their  noUe  master's  honour  and  glory,"  as  the  rascaUy  serving-men 
were  wont  to  say  when  they  went  snacks  with  those  who  filched  his  pock. 
ets ;  and  this  the  simple  'Squire  long  believed,  and  was  at  first  mightily 
tickled  with  the  notion  of  the  great  man  he  was  become,  forsooth !  the 
▼ery  gentleman  whom  of  all  others  the  neighbours  looked  up  to  !  and 
whom  it  specially  behooved  to  bring  Nap  to  reason,  and  take  the  shine 
out  of  him.  Aiid  the  knaves  would  paint  'Squire  John  at  full  length, 
with  a  balance  in  his  hand,  weighing  the  world ;  or  set  him  a-straddle 
with  a  pair  of  bandy  legs  across  it,  as  if  he  were  Big  Sam :  not  but  that 
John  had  as  proper  legs  as  another,  but  the  attitude  made  him  ridicu- 
lous.  It  was  a  high  farce  to  see  John  puffed  up  with — "  how  the  neigh. 
boors  all  looked  up  to  him  for  justice  ;"  which,  to  say  truth,  was  tbe  com. 
modity  John  most  needed  at  home :  and  to  hear  the  rogues  who  had  bis 
ear  telling  him  that  it  would  be  a  sin  and  scandal  if  so  great  a  man,  and 
a  man  of  spirit  like  'Squire  Bull,  should  for  one  moment  permit  the  fancy 
old  Lewis  Baboon's  tenants  had  got,  to  set  Nap  in  that  worthy  gentle- 
iBan's  elbow.chair,  and  let  him  manage  his  estates.  What  would  Lord 
Strutt,  alias  Blubberlips  say  ?  and  Esquire  South,  otherwise  Signer  Ma- 
caroni  ?  and  old  Lord  Peter,  his  mother's  gossip,  though  she  denied  it  ? 
and  Black  Will,  Corporal  Fred's  grandson  ?  and  the  Landlord  of  the 
Black  Bear  ?  and  Don  Fernando  ? — ^who  were  all  willing  to  lend  a  hand  in 
taking  the  conceit  out  of  Nap,  if  John  would  only  furnish  their  servants 
with  victuals  and  liveries,  and  a  trifie  for  drink-money.  And  then  the 
old  gentlewoman,  his  mother,  who,  if  a  mouse  but  stirred,  thought  her 
jointure  in  danger,  would  set  upon  him,  crying,  there  would  be  neither 
law  nor  gospel  left  in  the  parish,  unless  her  dear  son  John  lent  a  hand 
for  her  friend  Lewis  Baboon.  Well  did  she  of  old  know  the  tricks  of 
villain  tenants ;  and  their  next  attempt  would  be  none  other  than  to 
hum  her  Prayer  Book,  and  tear  up  her  hearth-stone,  under  which  one 
might  have  fancied  she  had  buried  her  gold,  such  a  fuss  she  kept  up 
about  it.  Rustyfusty  also,  and  Mrs.  Bull  would  never  be  off  John — 
''  You  a  man  of  spirit !"  they  would  cry ;  "  you  are  not  worth  your  own 
long  ears,  to  allow  that  upsetting  whipper-snapper.  Nap,  beat  the  ring ; 
and  rob  you  too  of  all  your  best  customers,  who  now  eat  his  radishes 
instead  of  buying  your  turnips,  by  which  you  made  so  handsome  a 
penny !" 

"  Go  it  John,  honey !"  would  Mrs.  Bull  cry,  ^'  just  this  once ;"  and 
she  would  kiss  and  coax  him ;  and  being  a  very  good-natured  fellow, 
though  something  rough,  seldom  grumbling  till  the  reckoning  came  to 
be  cleared,  he  would  give  signs  of  yielding ;  and  then  it  was,  '*  "Who  but 
he  so  able  to  bet  against  Nap  ;  what  were  a  few  scurvy  guineas  to  a  sub. 
stantial  merchant,  and  estated  gentleman  like  'Squire  Bull,  respected  by 
every  body,  and  well  to  pass  in  the  world  !"  And  Master  John,  who  was 
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not  without  a  8plc«  of  vanity  in  his  extraordinarj  composition,  wovU 
next  he  tickled  with  what  mighty  hruisers  and  cock-fighters  the  <M 
'Squires,  his  forefathers,  had  heen  ;  and  how  their  yachts  had  beat  the 
wmdd  at  sailing  matches  on  the  river, — at  all  which  he  would  diuckle, 
and  draw  his  purse  once  more,  though  it  was  now  in  a  gall<^ping  consump- 
tion. But  while  John  had  a  stiver  of  money  or  credit  be  never  could 
refuse ;  and  he  obstinately  shut  his  ears  against  all  Madam  Reform's  whis. 
pers  and  warnings.  If  he  ever  came  to  a  stand,  then  Billy  Piti^at,  or  Dr. 
Slop,  or  Derrydown,  (the  same  that  found  it  easier  to  hang  himself  at 
last  one  morning  than  clear  up  John's  books,)  would  hold  a  grand  pala. 
ver— Pitapat  beat  the  world  at  a  palaver — and  Mrs.  Bull  would 
throw  her  arms  about  his  neck—"  What  man,"  they  would  cry,  *'  have 
you  no  credit  ?  Carry  on  with  spirit,  'Squire ;  double  your  stakes  if 
you  would  not  see  all  you  have  spent  already  thrown  to  the  dogs  ;"  and 
the  rogues  would  tip  the  wink  to  each  other,  John  little  suspecting  they 
went  snacks  with  his  enemies,  and  helped  Rustyfusty  to  gobble  vqp  the 
oyster,  while  they,  with  a  hypocritical  air,  handed  him  the  shell,  mak- 
ing him  believe  the  glittering  stuff  with  which  it  was  lined,  was»  so  te 
speak^  pearis  and  diamonds  that  would  yet  retrieve  his  fortunes.  ^*  Lend 
Black  Will  t'other  guinea/'  they  would  say,  "  to  get  him  a  pair  of 
decent  breeches  with  which  he  can  appear  in  the  ring ;  and  youll  see 
how  handsomely  hell  back  your  man  Hookey,  either  as  bottle-holder  or 
bruiser ;"  and  John  would  be  worried  into  compliance,  though  it  was  about 
the  very  last  guinea  he  had.  If  Madam  Reform^  who  had  nearly  given 
him  up  herself,  at  any  time  sent  Tod  Charley,  or  this  present  Allworthy, 
or  Bruffum,  or  any  of  old  Jerry's  boys  to  remonstrate,  John  would  kx^ 
serious  and  glum  at  times ;  but  again,  let  him  but  hear  he  had  gained 
a  oock-match,  and  up  in  the  skies  he  was,  ordered  a  grand  dinner,  and 
set  all  the  house  bells  a-ringing.  Cash  and  trade  running  low,  was  the 
only  thing  that  brought  him  fairly  to  his  senses.  As  often  too  as  the 
tenants  grumbled  at  audit-day  about  the  hush-money,  and  bribes,  and 
gold  snuff-boxes,  and  smelling  bottles,  and  tweezers,  and  what  not,  given 
to  grooms  and  helpers,  and  their  wives  and  sweethearts — not  to  mention 
the  rack  and  manger  at  which  the  upper  servants  lived  at  all  times,  and 
the  perpetual  piUagings  of  That  Most  Mighty  and  Potent  Prince  Rusty- 
fusty,  the  mortgage  interest,  the  old  woman's  jointure,  and  all  the  rest, 
John  would  take  a  humoursome,  stingy  fit,  button  up  his  breeches  pockets 
on  his  few  remaining  pence,  which  he  would  jingle,  square  his  toes,  clench 
his  fists,  and  growl  through  his  set  teeth — "  If  I  give  another  rap  111 
be  d — — d."  The  rogpues  about  him  would  pass  the  sly  wink,  "  Never 
mind,  well  compass  Master  John  for  all  this." 

^*  What  the  deuce  is  it  to  me,  as  Madam  Reform  sensibly  observes," 
would  John  mutter  in  soliloquy,  as  he  took  a  turn  in  his  empty  ware- 
houses, "  though  my  neighbours  Nap  Stork  and  Lewis  Baboon  go  to 
loggerheads.  If  the  ring  and  Lewis'  tenants  will  have  Nap  fbr  champion, 
let  them  have  him  with  a  pox  ;"  for  John  was  not  over-fond  of  Nap,  on 
the  score  of  teas  and  groceries,  and  afterwards  shewed  him  about  in  the 
iron  cage,  which  was  but  shabby — though  he  was  ill-advised  then,  and 
abused  by  favourites  as  usual,  and  by  that  knave  Rustyfusty.  *'  111  not 
pay  down  another  stiver  in  this  affair — so  I  won't ! — ^if  I  had  one,"  added 
the  poor  'Squire,  looking  sheepish  enough  as  he  felt  his  empty  pockets,  in 
which  the  devil  might  now  have  danced  a  hornpipe  any  day.— ^These  cross 
humours  would  get  him  a  respite  for  eight-and-forty  hours  or  so,  and 
then  the  rogues  would  be  at  him  again,  Rustyfusty  still  the  loudest. 
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*'  tto  !  Master  John,  ray  good  friend,"  he  would  cry  In  his  swagger- 
ing way,  '*  what  crotchet  has  taken  you  now — ^you,  whom  an  excellent, 
virtuous  wife,  and  the  countenance  of  my  family,  have  made  be  looked 
up  to  at  church,  market,  and  Quarter  Sessions  ?"  and  Dr.  Slop  or  Old 
BagB  would  chime  in,  ''  But  for  your  honour's  four  quarters,  there  would 
not  be  a  maid  unravished,  or  a  hen-roost  unpillaged  in  the  village,  by  the 
villain  Nap's  men ;  who  will  certainly  be  over  the  pond  in  a  washing-tub 
some  morning,  take  my  honest  word  for  it,  and  set  the  Thames  on  fire 
about  your  honour." 

'^  A  fine  example  to  our  own  tenants,  John,"  would  (Gentleman  George 
cry,  or  honest  old  Farmer  George,  as  it  might  be,  "  to  allow  my  worthy 
cousin  Lewis  Baboon's  tatterdemalions  use  him  so,  and  to  say  who  shatt 
be  stewards  or  who  not— changing  them  as  they  please,  forsooth !" 

Now  John,  who  was  not  without  a  bottom  of  good  sense,  besides  a 
strain  of  humour  of  his  own,  when  his  poor  head  was  not  muddled  with 
their  lies,  would  leer  round  and  reply,  "  Something,  mayhap,  to  you, 
lads,  but  devil  a  rush  to  me."  John's  mother  would  then  rebuke  him 
for  blasphemy  and  for  profane  swearing. 

But  though  John,  when  provoked  and  hard  run  for  cash,  took  these  cross 
fits,  he  was  still  much  attached  to  his  wife  and  the  old  gentlewoman 
his  mother,  and  the  head  steward  and  his  family,  and  they  could,  to  say 
truth,  by  blowing  in  his  ear,  make  him  believe  black  was  white, 
and  roll  him  round  their  fingers.  Though  a  plain  frugal  man  himself, 
he  took  a  pride  in  seeing  his  servants  drest  in  handsome  liveries,  and  weU 
mounted  and  lodged ;  and  plenty  of  beef  and  plum-pudding  in  his  haU, 
and  a  foaming  tankard  to  whoever  called  the  way.  Though  he  had  now 
laid  down  his  gilt  coach,  and  walked  a-foot,  and  was  reduced  to  short 
commons  himself,  the  annuities  he  gave  to  those  past  their  service, 
though  they  might  have  pillaged  him  all  the  while  they  were  in  it,  were 
indeed.  Madam  said,  quite  preposterous  for  a  private  gentleman.  But 
true  it  is,  "  No  man  will  thrive  unless  his  wife  let  him ;"  and  we  have 
seen  the  kind  of  wife  John  had.  Besides,  most  of  his  varlets  were  of  the 
gentle  blood  of  That  Most  Mighty  and  Potent  Prince  Rustyfusty ;  and 
what  for  their  High  Mightinesses  could  be  good  and  grand  enough  ?  They 
cunningly  made  the  poor  bubble  believe  his  own  respectability  and  ere* 
dit  with  the  neighbours,  and  on  'Change,  depended  on  the  splendour  and 
handsome  appearance  of  his  chambermaids  and  menials  ! — and  menials 
they  must  not  be  called : — no,  no — ^they  were  all  book-keepers  or  secre- 
taries, or  house-governors,  or  what  not.  John's  brother  Jonathan,  with 
whom,  through  the  good  ofilces  of  Madam  Reform,  he  was  again  on  speak, 
ing  terms,  would  often  have  a  hearty  laugh  at  this,  and  twit  the  Old  'Squire, 
as  he  called  him,  with  his  ridiculous  vanity,  crying  "  Handsome  is  that 
handsome  does,  brother  John ;"  and  Madam  Reform,  though  well  watched, 
and  hounded  away  by  the  lacqueys  of  her  old  admirer  Pitapat  who  had 
jilted  her  in  his  youth — though  to  say  truth,  she  never  cared  a  doit  for  the 
hollow-hearted  knave — ^would  still  find  opportunity  to  whisper,  when  they 
met  accidentally  in  Palace  Yard  or  thereabout,  or  down  at  the  Gunsmith's 
Shop,  ^'  Next  to  a  good  wife,  'Squire,  get  ye  servants  that  understand  and 
can  do  their  own  business, — ^there  was  gentle  Georgy,  who  was  a  really  fine 
spirited  lad,  till  the  older  rogues  corrupted  him, — ^he  who  gave  Derry- 
down  a  black  eye  t'other  morning, — he  plays  you  the  flute  prettily 
enough,  but  of  what  use  I  pray  is  fluting  to  a  book-keeper  ?  get  ye  fru- 
gal industrious  youths  about  you,  who  can  keep  their  accounts  in  order, 
and  above  aU,  have  been  bred  in  the  fear  of  God  and  in  honest  principles." 
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Madam,  who  did  not  lika  afc  this  time  to  say  mndi  againit  tbulfttuSj, 
9M  tliey  ttill  lived  on  fair  terms,  and  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  was  tome- 
what  guarded ;  but  Jonathan  would  roar  over  the  pond  in  his  loud  pipe, 
^  To  the  dogs  with  jour  vermin  of  tag-rag  knights  of  the  shoulder-knot, 
bastards,  trulls  and  cater-cousins  of  That  Most  Mighty  and  Potent 
Prince  Rustyfusty,  who  condescends— 4ia!  ha!  ha!  'Squire;"  and  Jona- 
than would  shake  his  sides  with  laughter,  and  then  say  more  seriously, 
"  I'm  sorry  for  you,  John,  ill  as  you  used  me  in  my  youth ; — ^take  a  green- 
horn's advice,  man-»never  pay  a  knave  book Jceeper  for  doing  what  a 
helper  must  do  for  him  for  fourth  part  of  the  pay." 

Though  John  pretended  to  hear  only  about  half  of  this,  and  sometimes 
thought  Jonathan  a  forward  jackanapes  thus  to  school  his  elder  brother, 
he  had  his  own  sad  ruminations,  poor  gentleman.  But  let  Hookey  beat 
Ni^  at  another  sparring  bout — ^for  Hookey  waa  not  yet  become  a  regular 
bruiser,— -then  all  was  well  again,  and  his  wife  and  the  varlets  would  vie 
with  each  other  in  crying  out, ''  Oh  'Squire  John,  the  luck  jrou  have  1 — 
and  so  noble  a  spirit ! — ^what  are  trifles  to  you,  who  have  every  thing  so 
handsome  about  you, — ^hall,  and  park,  and  pleasure  yacht,  and  the  whde 
neighbourhood  bursting  with  envy  and  admiration  of  you !  Look  to  that 
Tulgar,  low-lived,  peddling,  ploughman,  penny-saved,  penny-got  fellow, 
Jonathan,  with  never  a  silver  tea-spoon  in  his  pantry,  nor  a  genteel 
servant  in  his  hall ;  nor  yet  a  chaplain  to  say  grace  to  hb  pudding ! — 
What  would  he  give  to  be  in  your  worship's  shoes !  Look  at  your  fine 
library  too,  and  your  gilt  pictures  and  medals,  what  can  he  idiew  like 
these,  'Squire  ?"  John  was  sometimes  silent  and  rather  pleased ;  but  if  ia 
bad  humour,  he  would  shout,  "  Let  him  take  them  all  and  be  d  d, — 
That  Mighty  and  Potent  Norman  Prince  Rustyfusty,  my  most  honours 
ble  cousin,  and  my  b         h  of  a  wife  into  the  bargain." 

*^  Hush,"  for  any  sake,  would  Mrs.  Bull  cry,  and  shut  the  windows  lest 
the  neighbours  should  hear,  and  then  would  shew  John  the  gag ;  but  if  the 
fit  was  on  him,  he  would  only  bawl  the  louder  till  fairly  heard  across  the 
herring  pond ;  and  the  neighbourhood  thereabouts  would  swear  he  was 
going  to  play  the^evil  with  his  wife  at  last ; — ^but  next  morning  all  would 
be  mum.  Some  pitied  him,  and  others  laughed  at  him,— -for  said  they, 
^'  Why  does  not  a  great,  bellowing,  lusty  fellow  like  that  take  help  at 
his  elbows."  But  it  is  easy  for  strangers  to  talk,  and  every  man  can 
Bumage  a  bad  wife  save  him  who  has  got  her ;  and  Old  Nidc  himself 
never  shewed  more  cunning,  than  those  who  got  around  simple  John, 
who  meanwhile  went  on,  betting  and  grumbling,  and  grumbling  and  bet- 
ting on  the  sparring-match,  for  which  he  had  now  told  down  every  farthing 
of  his  ready  cash.  "  Carry  on  with  spirit-^own  with  the  dust,  num!" 
was  still  the  cry.  '*  Double  the  stakes — now  is  the  time  I  What  a  hand- 
some  ait  yon  is,  your  honour  has  got  in  the  great  lake,  to  which  yonr 
worship's  cousin  the  Most  Mighty  and  Potent  Prince  Rustyfusty,  and  your 
honour's  poor  servitors,  may  send  their  goslings  to  grass,  and  thus  sare 
the  grass  on  the  estate  at  home.  Think  of  the  whole  box  of  spicee,  dmgi, 
and  dye-stufls  you  took  from  Nic  Frog*  t'other  year.  And  these  they  called 
"  John's  objects,"t  and  made  him  cock-sure  of  getting  the  keeping  of  the 
first  lock  of  the  great  eastern  canal,  on  which  he  could  clap  a  toll,  and 
make  his  neighbours  pay  down  smartly  in  custom.  John  would  chuckle  at 
this  notion ;  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  at  least,  applied  befors- 
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hand  for  the  placet  of  keeper^  and  deputy-keeper^  and  deputy-keeper's 
awistant^  and  under  assistant  to  deputy-keeper's  under  under-assistant/' 
"  Time  enough,"  quoth  John  doggedly,  '*  to  sell  the  skin  when  the  bear 
18  hunted."  But  they  settled  it  all  among  themselves,  with  the  entire 
approbation  of  That  Most  Mighty,  &c.  &c.  and  immediately  began  to 
draw  their  handsome  salaries,  and  a  trifle  for  outfit. 

But  I  question  if  all  their  arts  could  have  kept  John  from  running 
demented  about  this  time,  had  it  not  been  for  an  odd  device  fallen  on 
¥y  Pitapat,  Madam  Reform's  man-sworn  lover.  He  was  sometiiing  of 
a  precise  knave  you  murt  know,  who  affected  to  keep  a  conscience ;  so 
for  8<mie  time  before  his  death,  for  every  guinea  or  broad  piece  he  ab- 
stracted from  the  'Squire's  till,  what  does  he,  but  solemnly  depoeite  a  new 
brass-farthing  in  a  Hnk  in  the  garden,  pretending  they  would  take  root 
and  ^* fructify**  and  grow  into  double  joes  or  golden  guineas  at  least, 
and  make  all  John's  debts  square  yet.  ^'  At  the  Day  of  Judgment  f 
shouted  Madam  Reform,  .bursting  with  laughter ;  and  John's  mother's 
chaplain  rebuked  her  for  her  abominable  blasphemy, 'and  threatened  her 
with  4he  stocks.  Poor  John  was  surely  off  the  hooks  about  this  time  ; 
for  the  honest  gull  believed  the  wild  story,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  lis. 
tened  while  Rustyfusty  told  him  of  the  eternal  obligations  of  himself 
and  his  family  to  '^  the  Immortal  Pitapat  now  no  more."  And  the  old 
f^ntlewoman  said  this  was  true  religion,  and  bade  John  return  thanks, 
and  diligently  improve  his  mercies ;  and  another  hundred  and  fifty  of 
Rustyfusty's  cousins  applied  for  the  places  of  watchmen  of  the  Sink, 
and  deputy-watchmen  and  deputy.watchmen's  assistants,  and  under  de- 
puty-watchmen's assistants,  and  night-watchmen,  and  deputy  night- 
watchmen,  &c.  &c.  &c. :  and  Rusty  appointed  them  forthwith,  all  with 
handsome  salaries  on  which  they  entered  immediately.  And  henceforth 
S8  often  as  John  came  to  a  dead  set,  and  the  duns  grew  troublesome,  or 
the  mortgages  were  threatened  to  be  foreclosed,  his  face  would  brighten 
up  for  a  moment  or  so,^when  the  varlets  would  cry,  '^  Cheer  up,  'Squire ! 
remember  the  Immortal  Billy's  holeful  of  farthings."  ''  Not  yet  full 
though,  John  would  say.  **  Ay,  but  always  filling^  and  fructify- 
ing, when  you  are  sleeping,  'Squire  !"  A  drowning  man  or  a  bankrupt  will 
catch  at  a  straw.  John  would  give  a  faint  snigger,  and  sometimes  beg^ 
for  any  sake  to  have  a  peep  into  Billy's  sink  to  see  the  miraculous 
f^wth, — ^but  catch  them  there ;  and  if  he  grew  suq[>icious  and  obstre- 
perous, his  wife  would  interfere,  and  his  mother  say  it  was  rank  in. 
fideUty. 

But  all  this  happened  long  before  Hookey  got  the  management  of 
John's  household,— of  which,  as  I  mentioned,  he  was  likely  to  make  so 
pretty  a  job, — and  while  he  was  yet  a  sparrer ;  and  also  before  Sly  Bob, 
in  another  of  John's  bad  pinches  for  money,  took  a  fancy  that  he  also 
■hould  be  another  Immortal ;  and  being  in  his  own  way  a  mighty  natural 
philosopher,  he  discovers  that  the  reason  John  wanted  money  was  firom 
having  too  much ;  so  what  does  he  but  bum  all  the  'Squire's  small  change 
one  fine  winter's  morning,  to  make  charcoal,  with  which  he  was 
to  reduce  some  nostrum  tr^  to  the  true  aurum  potabile,  and  thus  fill 
both  John's  pockets  royally.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  Bob  has  been 
raking  in  his  crucible  from  that  day  to  this,  though  deuce  a  bit  of  goid 
has  he  seen  yet ;  but  he  is  stiU  looking  out.  "  Capital  hit  for  you  that 
of  Bob's,"  quoth  Bruffam  to  Madam  Reform,  when  he  gallanted  her 
once  down  to  Newcastle.  ''  I  am  particularly  obliged  to  the  lad,"  an- 
swered Madam. 
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CHAPTER  111. 

Shewing  how  the  great  Prixe^Fight,  on  which  John  Bull  had  betted  so  mudk, 
being  won,  he  found  leieure  to  rip  up  old  Sores,  and  began  to  hold  more 
frequent  Communings  with  Madam  Reform,  and  at  last  to  see  throv^ 
the  Roguery  of  his  Servants, 


I  said  before,  that  after  Jokn  got  embarrassed,  being  really  an  1 
nun  lie  often  too)c  a  stingy  fit,  and  thought  of  his  creditors  ;  but  I  aaa 
afraid  I  cannot  well  call  him  hcmest  mudi  longer,  when  he  began  to 
think  that  the  Jew  brokers  had  charged  him  a  swingeing  premium,  and 
took  damnably  high  interest.  But  the  old  gentlewoman,  who  had  a  fellow 
feeling  with  Jew  or  Pagan  where  it  concerned  her  jointure,  would  cla- 
mour away,  and  call  John  little  better  than  a  swindler.  Heaven  knows 
the  poor  'Squire  wished  to  give  erery  one  his  own,  and  keep  day  and 
way  honestly,  however  poorly,  but  he  grudged  their  abominable  usury. 
The  few  coins  he  still  possessed,  he  now  thought  it  safest  to  keep  in  his 
breeches  pockets,  instead  of  laying  them  out  even  in  wares  for  his  shc^. 
But  it  was  all  one  ,*  for  by  the  connivance  of  his  wife,  Rustyfnsty's  people 
would  be  at  him,  even  in  his  sleep ;  and  let  him  hide  his  breedbes  under 
the  bed  or  under  the  bolster,  or  anywhere,  no  matter,  there  would  thttr 
fingers  be. 

'^  What  is  the  use  of  all  this  work  ?"  they  would  say  angrily ;  '^  John's 
estate  is  certainly  well  dipped — ^What  then  ?  Is  there  not  a  handsome  re- 
version. It  will  last  our  time  any  way,— *and  after  us  tiie  Deluge.  Be- 
sides, is  there  not  the  immortal  Pitapat's  charming  device  of  the 
farthings,  John's  Philosopher's  Stone."  The  'Squire  was  in  a  sad 
way  about  this  time,  changing  his  manager  every  other  term,  scold- 
ing his  wife,  cuffing  his  under  servants,  and  dieting  his  labourers  en 
bread  and  water,— all  to  keep  square  with  the  Jew  brdcers,  pay 
his  mother's  jointure,  and  make  both  ends  meet;  but  it  would  not 
all  do.  If  he  intimated  any  wish  to  examine  hb  books,  or  restrain 
his  servants'  junketings,  then  his  wife  shook  her  head,  and  said  he 
was  gone  off  the  hooks  fairly  now. — It  was  in  this  case  we  found  him  at 
the  beginning  of  this  our  history, — gloomy,  testy,  humoursome  ;  his  wife 
just  dead,  and  her  successor  found  to  be  no  better  than  she  should  be  ; 
Hookey  playing  fast  and  loose,  with  that  Most  Mighty,  &c.,  and  J^dm 
without  a  true  friend  on  earth  save  Madam  Reform-— «  friend  in  need, 
as  he  now  called  her,  and  cursed  himself  for  a  ninny  in  not  having  in- 
sisted  on  bringing  her  into  his  house  long  before.  But  guess  ye  the 
hillaballoo  that  got  up  when  Ally  Croaker,  Silly  Billy,  the  IVhipper-in, 
the  Cad,  Slangwhanger,  and  a  posse  of  the  gossoons,  squirters,  chalkeis, 
broadside  writers,  and  others  of  the  fry  kept  in  Hookey's  half4>ay  out 
of  John's  pocket,  gave  notice  that  Madam's  lads  had  been  seen  lurking 
in  John's  nei^bourhood  with  letters  and  billetdouz ;  and  that  she  mi^t 
be  daily  expected  herself,  to  attempt  to  gain  access  to  John,  and  try  to 
relieve  him  from  the  durance  in  which  he  was  kept«  Hodcey  treated  the 
information  with  great  contempt.  "  Let  the  jade  only  dare  set  her  nose 
this  way  !-*«s  for  the  nincompoop,  John,  let  him  keep  quiet— or  he, 
Hookey,  should  find  a  way  to  make  him !  His  house,  the  blustering 
ninnyhammer,  never  had  been  better  managed,  nor  half  so  wdL"  Sly 
Bob,  and  the  other  lads  bred  in  the  parish,  knew  John's  trim  better^  uid 
disliked  this  vapouring  in  Hookey ;  who,  you  must  know,  was  the  most 
self-sufficient,  conceited,  pragmatical  fellow  on  earth,  and,  save  in  sparring 
where  he  kept  a  cunning  fence,  the  most  ignorant,— never  seeing  a 
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^bww.well  till  he  iras  plump  over  head  and  ears  into  the  midst  of  it, 
the  rest  eurBing  his  rashness  as  they  wallowed  helow  him,  while  he'd 
be  crying  to  the  wenches  to  hoist  him  out.  Boh  warned  him  again 
and  again,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  saying  how  hitterly  he  now  repented 
croBsing  John  abont  opening  the  Gunsmith's  shop.*  On  this  warning 
£nliBg,  ti&e  understrappers  tried  to  get  up  a  small  game  of  their  own, 
and  to  turn  the  tables,  and  raise  the  waters  on  John.  So  if  Mrs.  Bull 
ga;ve  an  assignation  to  Rnstyfusty  out  in  the  country — ^they  would  be 
sure  to  say,  "  Well  it  sets  you,  'Squire  John,  to  complain,— -just  fresh 
from  Madam  at  the  Free  Mason's  Tavern,  or  Jerry's ;"  and  then  Mrs. 
Boll  would  pretend  to  be  jealous,  and  search  his  pocket  for  love-letters, 
or  order  the  post-bag  to  be  rifled ;  and  make  the  house-steward  set  some 
old  beggar-man  in  the  stocks,  pretending  that  he  was  one  of  John's 
go-betweens  witii  Madam  and  Brummagem  Tom.  A  fine  house  they  kept 
of  it ;  and  every  soul,  down  to  the  fat  scullion  who  stole  the  dripping, 
against  the  master,  who  now  saw  that  nothing  less  would  do  than 
ftfinging  in  Madam,  by  force,  in  open  day. 

When  the  greedy  old  gentlewoman  his  mother  heard  this  for  cer- 
tain,^-very  unlike  Hookey,   and  always   smelling  more  danger  than 
tiiere  wm,  off  she  pulls  her  mob-cap,  and  flies  about  all  the  chapels 
in  the  neighbourhood,  with  her  hair  disheveUed,  howling  and  wring- 
ing her  hands ;  and  afterwurds  appeared  in  the  open  hall  to  confront 
Madam,   holding   her  silk   apron  to  her  eyes,  while  Old  Bags  sup. 
ported  her  on  the  right  side,  and  Toby  Philpots  on  the  left,  alternately 
holding  a  smelling  bottle  to  her  nose,  as  if  she  were  in  the  last  extremi- 
ty,r— as  she  panted  and  screamed  aloud,  *'  Oh,  John  Bull  1  perverse,  wicked 
Jc^in  BuU  I  thus  to  vex  the  venerable  mother,  who  suckled  you  at  her 
breasts,  and  bred  and  reared  you  to  man's  estate;  and  who  with  the  Immor- 
tal Pit^t,  and  The  Most  Mighty  and  Potent  Prince  Rustyfusty,  made 
you  what  you  are,  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  whole  neighbour. 
hood."    But  if  you  had  seen  the  looks  she  darted  across  the  room  to 
Madam  Reform, — who  stood  with  Greysteel,  Bruffam,  the  gallant  north 
eoantry  knight.  Sir  James,  and  other  of  her  friends^ — as  if  she  would 
have  tern  that  comely  lady's  eyes  out.    ''  Don't  you  see,"  she  exclaim- 
ed, ^'that  Philip  Baboon's  men  (whom  will  they  have  next  for  steward 
I  wonder  ?)  have  turned  off  saintly  Charles  and  futkful  Poll,  the  best  of 
•erving-men.    These  vile  knaves  will  be  for  certain  over  the  pond  to 
tear  ap  my  hearthstone,  and  bum  my  prayer  book ;  helping  Madam's 
Unker-oottsins  at  Brummagem,  and  blackguard  Pat's  bully  champion, 
roaring  Dan,  and  your  father's  sour-faced  daughter   Peg,  who  hates 
me  for  exposing  her  early  intrigues  with  Jack ; — yea,  steal  my  Bible, 
so  they  will,  and  pull  down  my  house  about  my  ears."    *'  Seise  your  join, 
tare,  you  mean,  old  lady,"  cried  John ;  for  mudi  as  he  had  once  rever- 
enced his  mother,  he  was  fairly  out  of  patience  now  with  her  violence 
and  her  avarice,  which  was  at  the  foundation  of  all  her  mad  freaks.  The 
old  gentlewoman  would  then  tiy  the  other  tack,  and  oozen  and  slobber 
him,  and  hang  upon  his  neck,  and  call  the  'Squire  "  her  dear  deluded 
son,  who  had  been  seduced  away  by  Jack  Wesley,  papists,  and  blas- 
phemers, but,  above  all,  by  thai  jade  Madam  Reform,  from  the  arms  of 
Ids  faithful,  a£fectionate,  virtuous  wife,  and  her,  his  true  and  loving 
mother/' — '^  Go  home,  go  home,  M,  lady,  and  don't  expose  yourself  in  this 
way,"  John  would  say ;  '*  reform  your  house ;  keep  fewer  of  these  swag. 
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gering:,  tearing  blades,  and  canting  knarea  about  yon ;  read  your  prayer 
book,  teach  the  children  their  catechism;  keep  your  petUooate  elean; 
and  if  you  keep  quiet,  no  one  shall  touch  a  hair  of  your  head,  or  a  te- 
tbing  of  your  jointure ;  but  don't  think  to  bubble  me  longer."  But  it 
was  not  come  to  the  worst  with  the  dowager  yet,  as  you  shall  afterwards 
see.  Even  his  mother's  greed  and  tantrums,  and  the  bad  tongue  die 
let  loose  on  all  his  friends,  were  less  to  John  about  this  time,  than  the 
damnable  impudence  of  hiis  wife  and  the  upper  servants,  with  Hookey  at 
their  head,  who  plainly  told  him,  since  it  was  come  to  tide.  Madam 
Reform  should  never  crook  her  knee  within  his  door ;  and  that  at  the 
point  of  the  knife  they  would  maintain  the  right  of  That  Most  Mighty 
and  Potent  Prince,  Rustyfusty,  to  choose  wives  for  John  Bull,  visit  than 
when,  where,  and  how  he  pleased ;  and  all  the  other  good  old  customs  of 
the  Manor."  "  The  custom  of  the  Manor !"  cried  Winchy.  ^'  Custoa 
of  the  Manor  for  ever  !"  ed&oed  Old  Bags ;  ''  we'll  go  to  death — and 
all  for  John's  good — for  the  custom  of  the  Manor." 

John  was  rather  stunned  at  first  by  their  outcry ;  but  he  looked 
round, — and  there  stood  Greysteel  at  hts  back.  Bill  Boswain  stand, 
and  Madam  Reform  posted  strongly,  with  her  best  Broom  in  her 
hand,  and  Brummagem  Tom  at  her  bade.  Now  this  same  custom  of  the 
Manor  was  something  too  bad  to  be  described  in  decent  company ;  ner 
was  it  an  old  English  custom  any  way,  but  an  odious  right  claimed  by  the 
Most  Mighty  and  Potent  Prince  Rustyfusty,  because  of  his  high  Norman 
blood, — though  'Squire  Bull  was  of  as  good  blood  as  he  any  day,  and  hr 
better  flesh.  So  the  quarrel  grew  from  less  to  more,  till  Rustyfusty, 
breaking  through  all  bounds,  swore  he  would  kiss  John's  wife  before 
his  face,  thrust  his  hands  into  his  strong  box,  break  up  his  o^lar  and 
buttery  hatch, — ^yea,  saddle  him,  and  bridle  him,  and  mount  him,  and 
spur  him,  and  ride  him  to  the  devil,  if  he.  Prince  Rustyfusty,  so 
pleased ;  and  that  he,  John,  might  go  whistle  ! — Now,  of  all  the  days 
of  the  year,  this  fell  out  upon  the  7th  October,  in  the  year  of  our 
Salvation,  1831.  But  had  you  heard  how  John  roared,  and  rampaged, 
and  flew  through  the  streets,  without  stockings  or  shoes,  wig  or  cravat. 
It  was,  indeed,  with  great  ado  that  Madam  and  Tom  got  him  to  keep 
within  bounds, — ^bidding  him,  of  all  loves,  be  quiet,  for  all  that  Hook^ 
and  Sly  Bob  wanted,  was  to  swear  the  peace  against  him,  and  chq>  him 
in  a  strait- waistcoat ;  and  then  if  he  complained,  his  mother  would  call 
his  sick  groans  by  her  old  name,  and  advise  him  to  be  gagged  forthwith. 
John  wiped  his  brows,  and  took  a  cooling  draught,  and  owned  it  was 
all  too  true.  And,  turning  round,  with  the  tear  still  in  his  eye,  he  said 
to  Bill  Boswain,  *'  What !  ho  !  Bill,  will  you  see  an  old  friend,  who  haa 
been  the  best  friend  you  and  your  father's  family  ever  had,  used  in  this 
beastly  way  ?"  And  Bill,  who  was  a  fine,  slap-dash,  devil-may-care  sort 
of  feUow,  cried  at  once,  "  I'll  stand  by  you,  honest  Jack,  till  the  kst 
gasp  ;"  and  with  that  he  gave  his  trowsers  a  knowing  hoist,  and  turned 
the  quid  in  his  cheek.  John's  heart  was  at  his  mouth  in  a  moment>  for 
any  kindness  touched  him  to  the  quick ;  so  little  had  he  been  used, 
lately,  poor  man,  to  even  bare  justice  in  his  own  house.  "  It  sha'n't 
be  the  worse  for  you  and  yours.  Bill,  for  this,"  said  the  grateful  man. 
"  If  there's  a  better  silk  gown  than  another  in  my  warehouse,  your  wife 
shall  have  it."  ''  Bill,  and  John,  and  I,  against  the  world,"  shouted 
Greysteel ;  and  Tom's  lads  and  Madam  Reform  said  they  would  hold  the 
dowager  at  the  staff's  end,  and  drub  Rusty's  whole  rapscallion  gathering. 

But  many  things  fall  out  between  the  cup  and  the  lip  ;  and  thou^  John 
was  iu  sight  of  land,  strong  squalls  arose ;  and  sorry  am  I  to  say  it  but 
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ereiy  mischief  that  came  against  him  mighty  more  or  less  closely^  be  traced 
to  his  own  mother.  Madam  Reform^  she  knew  of  the  old^  had  never  been 
a  friend  of  hers ;  and  now  she  fell  to  kicking^  and  scratching,  and  biting, 
and  nsing  all  manner  of  bad  names — calling  Madam  an  atheistical  French 
harlot,  who  had  put  love-potions  in  her  dear  son's  gin,  and  kept  him 
roaring  drunk ;  and  had  collogued  for  years  with  Tod  Charley,  Scotdi 
Joe,  Lord  Peter,  Dan,  the  Devil,  and  Tom  Paine,"  who  she  dreaded  had 
set  him  upon  rummaging  his  father's  charter-box,  and  looking  into  the 
old  title-deeds,  to  see  if  there  was  no  clause  to  restrain  her  pride  and  pro- 
digality, and  compel  her  to  come  handsomely  down  for  the  parish-poor. 
It  was  here  the  shoe  pinched,  and  the  least  mention  of  title-deeds  direw 
her  into  fits,  when  the  best  names  she  gave  her  son  were  papist  and  rogue, 
with  a  threat  of  the  stocks  against  all  his  abettors,  or  burning  with  brim.. 
stone  matches.  Pat  Murphy,  John's  half-starved,  merry  brother-in-law, 
was  also  frightening  the  dowager  about  this  time,  swirling  and  flashing  his 
shillelah  in  her  face,  till  the  fire  flashed  from  her  eyes ;  while  he  swore 
''  he'd  be  hanged  and  quartered,  before  he  gave  the  greedy  old  woman, 
who  was  nothing  to  him  or  his  save  a  plague,  were  it  but  a  pig's  ear 
to  make  her  a  silk  purse,  so  he  wouldn't.  It  was  the  shame  of  the 
world,  so  it  was,  to  stuff  the  lap  of  the  rump-fed  runnion  with  the  pigs, 
poultry,  and  potatoes,  rared  by  the  swate  of  his  brow,  while  his  own 
darlins  wanted  bread." 

John  desired  him  to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  his  head, — ^the  old  gentle- 
woman, whatever  were  her  faults,  was  his  mother  any  way — at  least  she 
said  so ;  but  deuce  a  bit  of  him  for  all  that,  would  blame  Pat  for  com. 
plaining  of  her  cormorant  stomach. 

*'  The  auld  lady  had  aye  a  crop  for  all  corns,"  put  in  Peg,  John's  frosty* 
faced  sister,  who  lived  in  the  bleak  moorlands,  and  who  had  never  been  a 
favourite  with  her  step^mother,  especially  since  she  fell  a-hankering 
after  Jack*  in  her  maidenhood.  And  as  often  as  John  Bull  and  his  mow 
ther  came  at  any  time  to  high  words.  Peg  would  snigger  in  her  sleeve, 
and  slily  remark  that  '^  The  auld  leddy  had  kythed  in  her  true  colours 
at  last.  For  her  part,  she  ne'er  saw  a  hair  to  draw  between  her  and  Lord 
Peter ;  and,  by  her  troth,  she,  John's  leal  and  loving  sister  Peg,  meikle  as 
he  lightlied  her,  was  e'en  overjoyed  to  find  that  John  was  beginning  to 
Bee  through  the  auld  dame's  tricks,  who  had  vexed  and  divided  their 
Israel  for  mony  a  lang  year ; — ^the  pridefu',  upsetting,  ambitious,  good- 
for-nothing  auld  hussy,  who  was  aye  at  the  bottom  of  setting  John 
against  his  ain  kin,  and  tearing  and  dividing  their  father's  house— con- 
niving with  ilka  steward  to  harry  the  tenantry,  and  poind  for  the  kain,**- 
aad  never  did  a  hand's  turn  that  could  be  called  usefu'  wark  ;  but  would 
nt  with  her  gold  watch  at  her  side,  and  her  rings  on  her  fingers,  dinked 
out — becking  and  bingeing  wi'  her  curmudgeons  and  jennyflexions-^ 
mair  like  one  of  Lord  Peter's  painted  harlots  than  the  douse  matron,  for 
which  she  gave  herself  out,  pretending  to  great  nicety  and  'havings, 
and  to  be  come  o'  the  true  auld  stock,  though  her  ain  very  grandchildren 
were  beginning  to  jeer  at  her  greedy  gaits,  and  to  pluck  her  gown,  crying, 
'  Mair  o'  your  awmouses,  and  less  o'  your  benisons,  grand-dame.' '' 
Peg  was  sure  to  run  scant  of  breath  as  often  as  she  got  upon  her  step- 
mother's virtues ;  but  before  John,  who  only  remarked  grufiiy,  '^  She 
gets  little  off  you,  any  way,"  could  say  more,  taking  no  notice  of  the 
rebuff.  Peg  went  on, — "  And  hark  in  your  lug,  brother  mine — it's  just 

•  Lord  Peter,  Martin,  and  Jack :— the  Pope,  Lutlier,  and  Calvin. 
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as  true  that  the  haa  an  auU  haokaring  after  Lord  Peter  aa  that,  if  all 
tales  be  true,  the  Moat  Mighty  and  Potent  Prinoe  Rastyfiistjr  ia  e'ett 
o'er  sib  to  Mrs.  Boll,  your  ain  liege  lady." 

J<rfm  growled  like  a  bear  with  a  sore  head,  and  knew  not  of  whooi 
first  to  fidl  foul ;  for  he  could  have  fought  with  the  wind  in  this  rein — Pegv 
Bat,  wife,  mother,  and  serving-men.  But  it  was  with  her  who  lay  in  hk 
bosom,  fledi  of  his  flesh,  and  bone  of  his  bone,  he  was  really  most  enraged, 
especially  when  he  saw  that  those  who  lately  had  lived  in  his  house,  like 
cat  and  dog,  were  now  all  combining  against  him,  and  in  a  league  to 
support  the  old  villain  Rustyfusty.  Nor  was  he  quite  pleased  with  Pc^s 
jeers,  whom  he  called  a  nnisty  <dd  maid.— -''And  better  sae,  Invti^er 
mine,  than  in  your  pitiful  case,  or  than  be  buckled  without  either  my 
ain  privity  or  consent,  by  our  Laird,  to  that  codilin,  clodierin,  daiaed, 
doited,  donnerit,  do-nae-gude,  feckless,  fusionless,  pechling,  pingia, 
plouterin,  potherin,  asthmatical  rotten  body,  Borrowstoun ;  wha  just 
does  as  your  mother  and  the  great  folks  up  bye  yonder  bid  him,  and 
would  sell  country  and  kin,  me  and  mine,  and  his  birthright  to  boc^  lor 
a  mess  o'  pottage  ony  day." 

^  By  the  La',  Harry,"  cried  Pat, ''  Peg  spakes  like  aDublln  oounsdlor,'" 
for  when  Peg  ran  on  with  a  string  of  such  learned,  long.tailed  words,  Pm 
always  believed  she  must  be  talking  Hebrew,  or  Latin  at  least,  ''  No,  no, 
brother,"  she  continued,  **  dour  and  din  as  ye  have  sometimes  called  me, 
I'm  a  likely  lass  yet — scarce  i'  my  prime ;  and,  by  the  blessing  of  IVo- 
▼idence,  wha  rules  aboon  a' !"  (Pat  crossed  himself,  and  Peg  turned  up 
the  whites  of  her  eyes,  which  was  her  fashion  of  signing  the  cross — at 
another  time  she  would  have  rebuked  Pat's  idolatry,  but  she  kept  her 
tiiumb  on  it  now — )  '*  on  my  eident  endeavours,  I'll  first  dance  at  your 
wedding,  John ;  and  next  have  a  wiselike  goodman  o'  my  ain,  or  ever 
this  year  o'  grace,  aughteen  hundred  and  thretty-two,  be  out ;  wha  wiD 
baud  my  part,  and  his  bairns'  part,  and  keep  the  crown  o'  the  causey 
with  the  best  o'  ye ;  but  whether  it  riiall  be  Jamie,  or  Johnny,  or 
Francie,  I'm  no  that  free  to  confess  yet. — I  was  ne'er  rad, — and  tiiey 
are  a'  gude — ^though  Francie  I'm  wae  to  learn  is  sore  troubled  of  late 
wi'  a  shortness  o'  wind." 

''  Spoke  like  your  father's  daughter.  Peg,"  cried  John.  '*  Give  me 
your  hand,  lass ; — the  broad  blue  bonnet  for  ever !  Let  us  stand  by  each 
other  till  both  are  righted.  Pat  too,  my  noble  fellow ;"— «nd  before  the 
word  was  out,  down  came  Pat's  open  hand  smack  into  John's  broad  fist ; 
and  again  he  flourished  his  slullelah,  and  shouted,  **  Erin  go  bragh !"  And 
Peg,  though  not  given  to  **  phrasin,"  as  she  said,  kissed  them  both ; 
imd  bade  them  ''  Quit  them  like  men,  and  father-baims,  in  this  great 
battle  of  Armageddon  that  was  drawing  nigh ;  for,  why }  John's  talde 
was  Peg's  cause,  and  Peg's  brangie  was  Pat's  victory."  And  they  took  a 
kind  leave  of  each  other,--on  which  John  gave  the  bell  such  a  tweague 
that  the  rope  came  in  his  hand,  and  the  lazy  varlets  in  the  hall  thought 
the  house  was  on  fire. 

But  we  have  rather  cut  before  the  point  in  this,  our  veritable  hktory ; 
for  all  this  fell  out  long  before  the  famous  seventh  of  October,  to  whidi 
we  alluded ;  and  while  Hookey  and  Sly  Bob  were  still  in  Jehn's  service^ 
though  by  this  time  he  had  more  than  a  month's  mind  to  turn  them  a-drift ; 
and  had  now  rung  to  put  the  question  for  the  last  time,  point  blank,  yea 
or  no,  if  they  would  respectfully  lead  in  Madun  Reform,  and  lend  a 
hand  at  his  divorcing  his  wife,  and  resisting  the  custom  of  the  Manor. 
But  of  all  this  you  shall  hear  in  our  next  diapter. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Mow  John  BuU  now  thoroughly  ripped  up  all  hie  old  Soree,  and,  diecover^ 
ing  the  Knavery  nf  hie  Servante,  fairly  kicked  them  down  Staire* 

Hookej  entered  briskly,  and  with  an  air,  and  Sly  Bob,  with  his  hang. 

dog  look,  skulking  behind,  but  seeming  as  obstinate  as  a  mule  for  all 

that;  for  it  was  Bob's  way  ever  to  be  in  extremes— now  as  dour  as  a  pig,-— 

and  again  he  would  fetch   and  carry,  and  do  whatever  mean  office  he 

thought  would  recommend  him  to  John  and  the  children.    John,  while 

bis  blood  was  up,  took  courage,  and  bade  Bill  Boswain  tell  Hookey 

plainly  he  had  resolved  to  bring  in  Madam  Reform,  and  set  her  on  the 

dais ;  and  if  Master  Hookey  could  not  bow  his  pride  to  show  her  the 

way — why,  then  ?         of  Greysteel  he  had  got  the  best  of  characters." 

Up  got  Hookey 's  game  feathers,  and  off  he  tore  his  livery,  in  a  huff,  and 

down  he  thumped  it,  pretending  John  called  his  honesty  in  question 

about  the  house-lMH^s.*    ^^  I  don't  speak  of  the  house  expenses  now," 

quoth  the  'Squire,  ^'  though  they  are  high  enough,  in  all  conscience,  for 

a  man  in  my  case.    You  have  done  me  honour,  too,  in  the  cock-fights 

and  sparrings— at  least  they  tell  me  so— though,  body  o'  me,  if  I  rightly 

understand  it.   But  what  then  ?    I  think  I  have  paid  you  handsomely, — 

besides  the  paddock  and  annuity,  and  the  great  silver.gilt  tankard,  though 

that's  neither  here  nor  there.    But  my  house  is  my  castle,  and  my  wife's 

my  wife,  and  I'll  bring  in  Madam — ay,  and  set  her  in  the  best  place,  too, 

if  I  so  please ;  and  if  you  don't  choose  to  make  her  welcome,  why,  the 

door's  before  you."         "  Marry,  I'd  break  her  neck  sooner  !   brimstone 

bag;,"  cried  Hookey ;  and  Sly  Bob,  though  he  often  called  her  as  bad 

himself,  winked,  and  pulled  his  sleeve ; — ^but  he  paid  no  regard.    "  Do 

you  think  that  we,  the  servants  of  Gentleman  George,  who  beat  the 

world  at  cock-fighting,  would  demean  ourselves  to  sit  in  the  same  room 

with  that  drab,  and  her  tatterdemalion  Brummagem  followers."—"  O, 

'Squire,  my  beloved  master,"  cried  Bob,  "  is  this  your  gratitude  to  the 

brave  Hookey  ?     I  speak  not  of  my  own  poor  but  honest  services—" 

*'  Burning  all  ray  small  change,  IsuppoBe?"gTOwled  John,-— "Your  honour's 

champion,"  Bob  went  on,  shamming  deaf  about  the  small  change,  "  who 

beat  the  ring  for  you  ?    Though  stiff  and  scant  of  wind  for  a  fall  himself 

now  who  can  train  your  honour's  hounds  and  young  game  oocks  like 

brave  Hookey  ?"    John  had  lately  begun  to  have  a  dim  notion  that  the 

only  use  of  game-codes  was  to  eat  barley.    "  Keep  no  pullets  that  don't 

lay  eggs,"  said  Madam  Reform.    ^'  You  have  more  dogs  than  you  have 

bones  for,"  quoth  Scotch  Joe,  of  whose  judgment  the  'Squire  had  lately 

got  an  immense  opinion.    He  therefore  looked  sulky  and  dogged ;  and 

Bob  tipped  the  sly  wink  to  Ally  Croaker,  to  put  in  a  word  to  glose  over 

Hookey's  obstreperous  humours. 

"  Fie,  'Squire  Bull,"  cried  Ally,  in  his  saucy  forward  way — for  Ally, 
you  must  know,  had  sometimes  succeeded  in  tickling  John  with  a  scurvy 
jest,  at  frugal  Joe's  expense,  and  others  of  Madam's  followers ;  and  had 
taken  it  upon  him  to  name  a  young,  blackguard,  fouLmouthed,  hempseed, 
pampered  gett  of  his  own,  after  the  'Squire.  "  Fie,  John — what  the 
good  jeer,  man  !  you  roar  more  like  a  bull  of  Bashan  than  the  respects 
able  Citizen  Bull,  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  whole  nei^bourhood ; 
so  blest  is  he  in  a  wife  and  mother,  and  in  I'ami  dufamille, — That  Moei 
Mighty  and  Potent  Prince,  Rufue  Gulee  I/Argent  IXOr  Gryphon  We- 
veril  Ruetre  Rampant  Saliant  Millrind  Flory  Bendeinieter  Waterboujet 

•  The  CirU  List. 
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MaximuM  Gusiavus  Ad^^ue  OutMtsang  Quttedelarme  Twior  Pfanls. 
^emei  Cheveron  Rtuij/fufty.  That  battered  harridan^  Madam  Reform^  baa 
•et  your  honour'a  worthy  puddle- head  a-seething  with  her  damnable  liet 
and  tale-bearings  against  yo^  worship's  faithful  attached  servaats,  my 
friend  Sly  Bob  there  and  others^  who  would  shed  their  Uaod  for  yon*" 
And  here  Bob  piped  one  eye,  while,  with  tiie  other,  he  winked  to  Hookey, 
BOW  was  the  time  to  mollify  John  Bull's  humour  about  Madam. 

^*  Please  the  pigs,"  quoth  Bob  in  a  whisper,  *'  I  shall  henc^orth  walk 
warily ;  remember  what  came  of  it,  when  I  formeiiy  rashly  committed  my- 
self by  crossing  the  'Squire  about  the  rendeivous  Mrs.  Bull  gave  the 
Most  Potent,  at  the  Rat's  ford,  and  refusing  to  open  the  Gunsmith's  shop, 
on  which  he  had  set  his  heart ;  but  what's  ordained  must  come  to  pass. 
I  fancied  the  ball  at  our  foot,  then ;"  again  he  winked  to  Atty :  but  the 
stiff  drill  sergeant  would  not,  at  that  time,  move  a  p^  to  save  the  woiU, 
nor  take  the  least  notice,  though  no  one  better  understood  Bob's  half- 
meanings  and  half-and-half  mancBuvres ;  so  Bob  was  obliged  to  ^eak  for 
himself.  *^  Did  I  not,  to  please  you,  'Squire,  blast  my  own  good  name, 
which  was  better  than  precious  ointment ;  and,  which  I  shall  rae  to 
my  dying  day,  offend  the  venerable  lady,  your  honour's  mother,  with 
wlkom  till  then  I  was  a  mighty  favourite,  in  that  untoward  alEsir  of 
healing  the  scald  head*  of  Pat's  children?"  John  said  nothing,  but 
twirled  his  thumbs.  *'  Monstrously  against  my  conscience  to  vex  that 
best  of  ladies,"  continued  Bob.  ''  When  your  honour  comes  to  ywa 
worship's  senses,  sorry  will  you  be  to  have  grieved  that  pious,  venerable, 
and  most  worshipful  matron,  by  your  rash  and  dangerous  dealings  with 
Craffer  Grey  and  Madam." ^*  Gammon,"  quoth  John,  doggedly  twirl- 
ing his  thumbs  faster  and  faster. 

"  Whose  prayers,  your  mother's,  I  mean,  you  should  humbly  request 
on  your  bended  knees,  Mr.  John,"  said  the  house  chaplain,  **  to  c^en 
your  deluded  eyes,  instead  of  giving  yourself  up  to  the  seductions  and 
blandishments  of  a  strange  woman.  I  name  no  names  ;,  and  Heaven  for- 
bid I  should  j  udge  uncharitably,  or  unlike  a  Christian  ^  but,  infatuated 
man  as  you  are,  if  you  ever  have  another  day  to  prosper,  or  if  you  long 
escape  the  mollygrubs  and  the  cholic."— ^'^  Gammon !"  cried  John,  more 
loudly ;  and  Ally  like  a  rogue  in  grain  as  he  was,  tipped  the  kiwwing 
wink  to  some  of  the  others,  and  made  a  dismal  face  aside  at  the  chap^. 
lain,  and  at  chop-fallen  Bob,  and  laid  his  finger  to  his  nose. 

^*  Gammon !"  sighed  Bob ;  ''  but  it  don't  become  m»  to  bandy  words 
with  my  honoured,  though  deceived  master.  Service,  God  wot,  is  no 
inheritance ;  I  shall  retire  to  my  poor  cottage  in  the  Lower  Row,  and 
dibble  in  my  cabbages ;  but  your  honour  will  surely,  at  parting,  give  rae 
a  character  ?" 

''  I'll  be  d  d  if  I  do,"  roared  John ;  and  fairly  rumping  Bob, 
he  turned  fiercely  on  Ally,  who,  graceless  rogue,  was  sniggering  at  the 
doleful  plight  of  his  fellow-servant,  though  in  the  very  same  scrape 
himself.  Bob  would  have  slunk  off  with  his  bleeding  nose ;  but  John 
cried  gruffly,  ''  Stand  still.  Sirrah,  till  you  hear  a  piece  of  my  mind«ft 
parting, — I  have  a  damnable  long  black  score  to  dear  with  you  aad 
your  fellows."  And  out  John  whips  his  Black  memorandum-book,— 4he 
same  with  which  he  had  been  furnished  by  Aulay  Maeaulay,  Jerry's  boys, 
and  Scotch  Joe  and  others  of  Madam's  clerks,  as  a  help  to  his  memoiys 
for  the  'Squire  had  a  bad  head  for  fig^ures  without  book ;  and  thus,  in  a 
rumbling  topie,  like  thunder  at  a  distance,  he  preluded— ''  I  that  might 

•  «  The  hMUttg  mesrare.*'  ^  t 
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bftve  Itted  in  hommr  aod  credit^  sty  esUtes  dear^  my  tenants  happy, 
any  beoks  in  order,  my  trade  brisk,  plenty  in  larder  and  cellar,  and  a 
good  something  in  the  strong-box,  to  be  brought  into  debt  and  danger, 
and  to  a  morsel  of  bread  1  First  and  foremost,  you  set  me  to  loggerheads 
witb  Jonathan,  for  no  fault  on  earth,  save  that,  though  frugal,  he 
was  a  lad  of  spunk  and  mettle,  and  would  not  beck  and  binge  to  tiie 
b—  >h  my  wife,  nor  allow  That  Most  Mighty  and  Potent  Prince  Tudor 
Plantagenet  Rustyfusty  whip  his  long  fingers  into  his  pocket  at  his  good 
pleasure.  But  you  would  punish  him,  I  warrant  you  !^-you  would  not 
let  him  be  taught  to  Parley  vans,  and  make  his  congee*  by  our  dancing- 
maeter.  He  should  never  be  allowed  to  learn  to  make  his  bow,  or  to 
dance  the  Aiiemande,  and  the  Minuet  de  la  Cour  to  his  dying  day.^ — The 
Devil's  own  hornpipe  ye  have  made  me  dance. — ^And  now  who  but 
Jonathan?  keeping  his  pleasure  yacht  on  the  lake  with  the  best; 
his  warehouses  full,  driving  a  brisk  trade  east  and  west;  his  word 
going  as  far  on  'Change  as  my  bond — and  our  Most  Mighty  and  Po. 
tent  Cousin  entrusting  the  pillage  he  has  made  of  me  to  Jonathan's 
safe  custody."*  Bob  would  again  have  slunk  ofP,  dreading  the  twin. 
kle  of  John's  eye ;  bat  Ally,  who  knew  he  might  go  home  to  his  own 
parish  and  hoe  potatoes  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  for  devil  a  new  place  he 
would  ever  get  if  he  lost  John's,  resolved  to  stick  to  his  skirts  like  a 
bnrr,  knowing  him  to  be  a  goed-natured  bubble,  and  hoping  his  temper 
might  fall ;  so  he  held  Bob  fast.  '*  A  pretty  house  I  have  kept,  and  a  fine 
trade  driven,"  continued  John,  more  calmly ;  "  first,  my  head.steward 
and  his  famUy  must  roll  in  their  gilt  coach,  kept  in  wine  and  walnuts, 
and  decked  out  in  doth  of  gold ;  but  that's  the  way  of  the  world,  and  I 
am  bold  to  say,  I  never  grudged  it  to  them ;  only  I  expect  a  little  gratU 
tnde,  and  to  have  something  of  my  own  way  in  my  own  house ;  though  I 
scarce  think  it  of  good  moral  example,  whatever  my  mother  may,  to 
have  their  brats  and  trulls  carousing  in  my  hall,  devouring  my  beef  and 
puddiog,  and  swilling  my  beer,  lording  it  into  the  bargain  over  my  poor 
tenants,  and  laughing  in  my  face." 

'^  And  sure  what's  their  bit  and  their  sup,  to  a  noble  and  generous 
'Squire,  like  your  honour,"  cri^  Slangwhanger,  making  a  respectful  bow 
to  John,  while  aside  he  thrust  his  tongue  into  his  cheek,  and  leered  to 
Ally. 

*'  My  very  errand,  boys,"  continued  the  'Squire,  ^  must  all  make  hand- 
some figures,"  forsooth !— "  All  for  your  glory  and  credit,  'Squke,"  said 
Slangwhanger ;  ''  only  think  of  Philippe  Baboon's  people,  or  Den  Pedro's 
servants,  and  the  pretty  barmaid  of  the  Black  Bear,  crying,  '  What 
smart  liveries  'Squire  Bull's  footmen  sport, — ^what  rare  treats  and  junk- 
etings they  give  when  they  come  abroad  !' "— ^'  As  often  fis  the  Most 
Mighty  and  Potent  Rustyfusty,  or  the  baggage,  my  wife,"  continued 
John,  unheeding  the  interruption,  ^'  de^atch  them  on  sleeveless  er^ 
rands,  while,  I  believe  in  my  conscience,  their  real  business  has  been 
plotting  and  colleaguing  with  all  manner  of  rogues  against  Madam,  my 
family,  and  my  honest  neighbours ;  till  now,  whatever  mischief  or  breach 
of  the  peace  goes  on,  '  Out  upon  John  Bull,'  my  neighbours  cry,  '  he 
and  his  varlets  are  at  the  bottom  of  this.  'Twas  he  egged  on  the  Bear- 
baitings  whidi  have  destroyed  and  ruined  that  poor  friendless  noble 
orphan  of  Hackum ;  he,  poor  lad,  to  whom  nothing  is  now  left  but  a  good 
heart  ;'-^ill,  by  Derrydown  and  the  Norland's  doings,"  John  went  on,  "my 
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honatl  luune  ttinkt.— And  Hocat  *  or  Hookey^  Lewif  or  Nap^  it  b  stHI 
John  Bull  must  pay  the  piper,  dance  who  wilL  But  now  I  tell  yxm,  raa- 
eab,"  roared  John  in  a  new  paroxTtm,  '^  the  Devil's  to  pay,  and  no  pitch 
hot.  Ha !  ha !  ho  !  ho !  ho !"  and  with  that  seising  Boh  and  Ally  in  his 
firensy,  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  he  knoits  me  their  heads  together, 
and  makes  them  spin  out  of  the  house ;  shewing  rather  more  respect  to 
Hoekey,  who  strutted  past  with  his  arms  a4dmbo,  and  his  eye  cocked, 
as  if  he  said,  ''  Demme,  whose  afraid  ?" 

Ally,  a  sharp  rogue,  soon  recovered  his  feet,  and  despatdied  his 
Scoidi  caddies^  English  errand-boys,  and  Irish  gossoons,  to  ererf  gar- 
ter, bidding  all  the  gang,  high  and  low,  assemble  immediately  at  the 
Hole  in  the  Wall,  Charley's  Lane,  and  at  the  Poodle  Dog ;  but  the 
graver  sort,  as  the  resetters  and  the  old  gentlewoman's  particular 
hangers-on,  were  to  meet  at  the  Mitre.    And  a  fine  turn  out  there  was. 

In  the  meanwhile,  John  unbuttons  his  red  waistcoat,  wipes  his  brows, 
takes  another  cooling  draught,  and  sends  a  pressing  message  to  Greysteel 
to  go  down  to  Bill  Boswain,  and  forthwith  consult  about  i^fisirs.  He  hoped 
Bill  would  not  take  it  amiss,  he  ssid,  but  he  particularly  wished  Greysteel 
for  house-steward.  You  may  g^ess  the  'Squire's  family  was  in  a  fine  state 
by  this  time.  All  the  house  at  sixes  and  sevens, — ^the  husband  of  one 
mind,  the  wife  of  another, — the  fires  out, — no  dinner  cooked^ — nobody 
caring  to  go  to  market, — and  if  an  order  dropped  in  from  a  customer 
no  one  to  attend  to  it.  All  the  sober  decent  part  of  the  tenantry,  be- 
sides the  journeymen,  apprentices,  and  respectable  young  wendies,  to<^ 
part  with  Greysteel,  and  were  enraged  at  the  ill-usage  of  their  master  ; 
and  there  they  went,  parading  up  and  down,  before  John's  door,  rat- 
tling marrow-bones  and  cleavers,  and  waving  flags  and  flambeaux,  shout- 
ing, ''  Down  with  Hookey.  No  Hookey ! — Greysteel  and  Bill  Boswain 
for  ever  f  Long  live  Madam  Reform  and  her  Broom !"  and  so  forth  ; 
while,  on  the  other  side,  the  footmen,  sturdy  b^^gars,  shabby  genteel 
vagrants  and  drabs,  and  all  the  tag-rag  and  bob-tail  of  Rustyfusty,  led 
on  by  Ally's  gossoons,  would  squirt  kennel  water,  screech  on  cat-calls, 
and  bawl,  ^'  No  Madam  Reform !  Hookey  for  ever !  Long  live  Bill's 
wife !" 

The  sooner  peace  was  now  restored  within  doors  John  thou^t  the 
better ;  and  being  an  honest  plain-dealing  man,  he  owned  it  was  but  fair 
to  give  his  wife,  bad  as  she  was,  a  last  opportunity  of  speaking  her  mind, 
and  making  the  best  explanation  of  her  conduct  she  could  ;  so  he  sent 
his  new  servant  AUworthy  to  her^  in  the  face  of  open  day,  inviting  his 
relations  Peg  and  Pat  to  be  present,  and  see  fair  play,  as  it  was  an  affsir 
whidi  concerned  the  whole  family. — **  Are  you,  Mrs.  Bull,"  quoth  Dr, 
Russell — after  reading  the  catalogue  of  her  sins — ''  williiig  to  confess 
your  faults,  to  take  Greysteel's  advice,  to  swallow  my  prescriptions, 
and  cast  yourself  on  the  mercy  of  your  injured  hud>and  for  what  » 
past  ?"— '^  And,"  added  AUworthy — ^very  respectfully,  and  more  civilly 
than  so  perverse  a  jade  deserved ;  *^  do  you  forswear  from  this  day  forth, 
all  unlawful  intercourse,  public  or  private,  with  That  Most  Mighty  and 
Patent  Prince,  Rufue  Oulee  If  Argent  D'Or  Gryphon  Weverii  Rugtre 
Rampant  Saliant  Millrind  Fiory  Bendeinister  Waterbaujet  Mojnm^ 
Chtstavue  Adolphu9  Guttedegang  Guttedeiarme  Ihidar  Ptantagenet  Hep^ 
tarch  Oligarch  Cheveron  Rustyfusty?  As  in  duty  bound,  I  give  him 
aU  his  titles,-— «nd,  in  his  own  place,  no  one  more  respects  that  11- 
lustrious  Prince ; — and,  moreover.  Ma'am,  are  you  disposed  to  receive, 
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M  beoomee  a  dutiful  wife,  the  worthy  lady.  Madam  Reibrm,  your  has- 
band's  beat  friend,  and  to  entertain  her  handsomely — aye  and  until, 
with  the  help  of  Greysteel,  Attorney  Bruffam,  and  others,  all  matters 
and  janglings  are  accommodated  between  you  and  your  true  lord? 
And,  in  the  first  place,  and  in  token  of  your  sincerity,  do  you  now 
give  your  free  consent  to  have  razed  certain  rotten  tenements,  to  the 
number  of  fifty-six,  heretofore  used  for  purposes  which  I  will  not  of. 
fend  your  ladyship's  delicacy,  by  more  plainly  naming?" 

"  Marry,"  cried  Pat's  Dan,  *'  As  my  cousin,  Harry  Fielding,  says, 
some  people's  ears  are  the  nicest  parts  about  them,"  and  Scotch  Joe 
nodded  approval.  But  Allworthy,  disregarding  this  ill-bred  intem^tion, 
with  the  greatest  delicacy  and  decorum  proceeded,  and  with  the  very 
greatest  politeness  also : — and  then  bowing,  requested  the  lady  to  take 
her  own  time,  no  hurry,  but  to  say  Ay  or  No  to  the  first  proposal ;  and  as 
she  looked  hesitating  and  demure,  as  if  she  wanted  courage,  up  gets  Sly 
Bob  and  Bletherall,  whom  some  called  Mad  Charley,  to  speak  for  her ; 
and  had  you  but  heard  what  an  injured  angel  of  light  Bob  did  paint  her  ! 
Then  up  got  the  Cornish  Chuff,  and  gives  him  a  shove,  crying  '^  Let  me 
speak  ;"  and  Ally  and  Bletherall  all  at  once  arguing,  bullying,  and  swear* 
ing,  till  no  one  knew  what  to  make  of  the  real  character  of  John's  wife. 
Rustyfusty,  her  gallant  (for  cake  and  pudding,  as  John  sometimes  cast 
in  her  teeth,)  you  may  be  sure  sent  his  forward  sparks  to  battle  for  the 
*'  innocent  lady,"  and  the  good  old  custom  of  the  Manor ;  and  Rusty  va. 
poured  away  about  John's  worse  than  moonshine  madness  in  parting  with 
anch  a  treasure.  The  old  gentlewoman  sent,  among  others,  her  favourite 
orator,  the  Clerk  of  Oxenforde,  and  all  to  maintain  the  hereditary 
and  indefeasible  right  of  that  Mighty  and  Most  Potent  Prince 
Tudor  Plantagent  Rustyfusty,  to  cuckold  John  Bull  as  heretofore : — for 
that,  as  Greysteel  observed,  was  the  plain  English  of  it,  and' the  sum  and 
subatance  of  every  palaver  held  at  this  time  between  Mrs.  Bull's  champions 
and  her  husband's  friends  Allworthy  and  the  Doctor.  **  Why  waste  work, 
ing  hours  on  the  baggage  ?"  cried  Dan  and  Joe.  Allworthy  however  still 
took  his  own  mild  civil  way,  but  for  all  that,  again  put  it  plainly  to  her, 
quietly  and  fairly ;  ^^  Ma'am  do  you  say  Ay  or  No  ?"  '*  What  say  you 
Bob,  love  ?"  she  whimpered  privately  ;  her  handkerchief  at  her  eyes,  now 
dreading  immediate  divorce,  and  being  sent  down  to  the  country.  ^'Char- 
ley is  mad,  and  the  Chuff  and  Oxenforde  next  to  it — ^what  say  you?"  Bob 
at  this  time  was  in  one  of  his  dour  fits.  *'  Say  Noy"  quoth  Bob.  ^  It  is 
necessary  to  the  proper  support  of  your  character  and  dignity."  ''  No* 
said  the  lady  faintly.  She  says  Ay,  cried  one, — she  says  No,  bawled 
another  and  the  haJl  was  in  a  fine  uproar ;  John  without  side  the  door 
with  Tims  the  clever  printer's  devil  and  Chronic,  thundering  and  roar- 
ing *'  What  does  the  jade  say?"  "  Stuff  all  this,"  said  Greysteel,  crying 
down  from  the  second  pair.  **  Out  with  her,"  shouted  Madam  Reform  ; 
and  to  do  Bill  Boswain  justice,  he  lent  her  a  kick  with  right  good  will, 
aa  it  seemed,  which  sent  her  tumbling  down  stairs  in  a  couple  of  hurries. 

Scarcely  need  I  tell  you  that  John  Bull  did  not  wear  his  weepers  long 
for  this  minx.  No  sooner  a  widower  than  a  brisk  and  jolly  wooer ;  but 
being  stOl  raw  in  the  ways  of  women,  he  resolved  to  walk  by  Madam 
Reform's  counsel  this  time  at  every  step,  and  take  daily  advice  of  Tims 
and  Chronic,  and  every  sincere  fnend ;  and,  above  all,  to  start  for  the 
country  before  the  old  gentlewoman,  his  mother,  or  Rustyfusty  should  get 
beforehand  with  him.  For  unnatural  and  monstrous  as  it  seems,  it  is 
but  too  certain  the  old  lady  would  again  have  palmed  off  one  of  Rusty- 
fuaty's  painted  harlots  on  her  own  son  for  a  modest  virgin. 
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It  were  long  to  tell  of  all  their  tricks.  But  John,  by  the  kind, 
nets  of  friends,  was  up  to  trap  this  time ;  and,  by  the  help  of  Peg  and 
Pat,  who  left  no  stone  untamed  in  his  service,  he  picks  up  a  freil^ 
comely,  spirited,  country  lass,  with  something  of  the  genteel  air  of  town 
breeding  too,  and  with  a  breath  as  sweet  as  a  haycock : — now,  yon  must 
know,  his  former  wife  had  a  breath  smelt  like  a  hunted  badger. 

Up  to  town  comes  the  'Squire  and  his  young  bride  to  hold  their  honey- 
moon, John  in  high  glee,  and  the  family  delighted;  but  he  was 
taken  a  little  aback,  I  own,  when  she  also  chose  Master  Manners  for 
her  gentleman  usher ;  from  prudence,  as  she  liqpFed,  and  being  but  a  young 
thing,  and  inexperienced.  ^'  Liook  to  please  your  husband,  my  dear," 
whispered  Madam  Reform  in  her  private  ear,  "  and  set  old  saws  at  de. 
fiance."  But,  on  the  whole,  John  was  pleased.  Dan  told  her  roundly 
to  get  up  betimes,  if  she  wished  to  thrive,  and  not  turn  day  into  night 
like  the  lazy  lag-a-bed  that  was  before  her ;  and  Scotch  Joe  often  ad- 
vised her  to  clap  a  label  on  the  halLdoor,  "  Nobody  admitted  hut  on 
bu9ines9"    She,  however,  took  her  own  way. 

''  Wulgar,  hawkward,  draggle-tailed  wretch,  how  unlike  the  late 
lady ! "  would  Ally's  boys  cry ;  and  as  often  as  she  aj^^^eared  abroad 
the  squirters  were  at  bor ;  and  every  word  she  spoke  out  of  joint,  be. 
sides  a  thousand  lies,  were  proclaimed  by  Hookey 's  old  broadsidert 
and  chalkers.  ''  Who  but  she  now,"  some  would  cry ;  '^  but  let  Madam 
once  get  fairly  into  the  house,  and  we'll  soon  see  her  darling  Brumma- 
gem Tom  *  take  the  pet  wife's  place  !" 

In  the  meanwhile,  you  may  believe  the  other  party  were  not  idle. 
Every  day  they  would  meet  at  the  Mitre  and  the  Poodle,  pretending  to 
smoke  their  pipes  and  swill  beer,  but  all  the  while  planning  how  they 
might  set  John  and  Madam  Reform  by  the  ears ;  make  Bill  Boswain  jea- 
lous of  Brummagem  Tom  ;  'Squire  Bull  suspect  Greysteel ;  and  scare  all 
the  old  women  and  children  of  John's  family.  Sly  Bob,  an  old  sneckdrawer^ 
first  tried  his  hand  on  the  young  wife  with  fair  cozening  speeches,  bat 
her  virtue  was  proof;  though,  it  must  be  owned,  John  looked  pretty 
sharply  after  her,  as  often  as  she  showed  any  disposition  to  be  skittish, 
as  once  she  did  in  a  course  about  the  Tower  Hamlets^ — ^'  Make  me  a 
jotting  of  all  she  says  and  does,"  whispered  John  to  Tims ;  "  keep  an 
eye  on  Bill  Boswain's  backstairs,  too,  my  good  lad, — ^who  can  trust  son 
of  woman,  when  the  mother  that  bore  him  lifts  her  heel  against  him  ^" 
But  when  it  was  seen  that  Mrs.  Bull's  virtue,  with  good  looking  after, 
was  proof  against  all  the  blandishments  and  arts  of  Rustyfusty,  Uie 
crocodile  tears  of  the  old  gentlewoman,  John's  mother,  and  the  tricks 
of  Bob  and  Hookey,  John's  pride  knew  no  bounds.  At  every  spirited 
rebuff  she  gave  them,  John  would  light  up  his  house,  or  give  her  a  din- 
ner or  ball.  In  short,  Bill  Boswain,  by  this  time,  was  the  best  fellow  on 
earth  with  John,  Greysteel  a  treasure,  his  young  wife  a  jewel,  and 
Madam  Reform  would  be  triumphantly  brought  in,  in  a  few  dajrs  now. 

But  many  a  thing  falls  out  between  the  cup  and  the  lip,  as  I  sagely  re- 
marked before ;  and  when  the  'Squire  thought  himself  nearest  port,  there 
were  squalls  and  breakers  a-head.  To  these  our  history  must  now 
turn ;  and  what  other  should  they  be  than  John's  old  plagues  in  Bill's 
backstairs,  and  the  intrigues  of  his  discarded  serving  men  with  Prince 
Rusty.  The  truth  was,  the  'Squire  should  at  once  have  kicked  oot  the 
whole  kit ;  but  he  was  the  most  unsuq;>icious  man  in  the  worlds  and 
besides,  looked  to  Greysteel  turning  them  out  next  term. 
(To  he  continued.) 
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**  Cent  peuplet  divert 
Chanteront,  en  briflant  Ieur»  fers, 
^  Hooncur  aux  enfans  de  la  France  I**— Bebangbb. 


Friends  of  the  freeman's  hopes^  upraise 

A  glad,  exulting  strain ! 
A  spirit,  as  of  ancient  days^ 

Glows  oh  our  earth  again  ! 
Seek  ye  no  more  in  mouldering  urns 

Its  embers  few  and  cold ; 
Look  up !  the  ftre  ye  worship  bums 

More  brightly  than  of  old ! 

Imperial  France !  this  costliest  gem. 

This  one  best  boon  of  Heaven, 
Was  all  thy  trophied  diadem 

Yet  lacked — and  now  'tis  given  .' 
Proud  victors  in  a  hundred  fights. 

Lords  of  the  lyre  and  pen- 
Now  nobler  name,  and  loftier  rights 

Are  yours,  enfranchised  men  ! 

Old  men  of  France  I  whose  tearful  eyes 

Were  lingering  on  the  past. 
Rejoice  !  your  race  of  victories 

Is  nobly  crowned  at  last ! 
Now  may  ye  lay  the  silvered  head 

To  sleep,  in  thankful  trust 
That  Freedom's  foot,  alone,  shall  tread 

Above  your  honoured  dust. 

Bright  Youth  of  France  I  for  gifts  like  thine 

Fame  bears  no  common  meed  ; 
Firm  soul,  that  grasped  the  great  design ; 

Strong  arm,  that  wrought  the  deed ! 
Fair  hands  shdl  twine  thy  soldier.wreaths, 

Grave  sires  thy  civic  crown, — 
And  every  land,  where  Virtue  breathes. 

Shall  hail  thee  as  her  own ! 

Fair  girls  of  France !  your  loving  snares 

WeU  may  ye  proudly  q>read. 
To  bind  such  lion-hearts  as  theirs. 

With  Beauty's  silken  thread ! 
As  you  would  guard  your  virgin  charms 

From  coward,  churl,  or  slave, 
With  welcome  smiles,  and  open  arms. 

Receive  the  true  and  brave  J 
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And  ye  !  the  beardlete  warrior  Jioet ! 

The  chiefii  in  infmt  yesrt ! 
Well  may  glad  France  your  gloriea  hoatt. 

With  proud,  trinmplMint  tears  I 
God's  h^  reward  you  !  gallant  wights. 

And  hless  the  arms  ye  wield 
Thus  early  for  your  country's  rights,— 

Keen  sword,  and  stainless  shield ! 

Lo !  Hist'ry's  muse  her  sleep  hath  bufs^ 

To  snitch  her  ancient  lyre. 
And  fan  ywir  triumfh8>  as  die  nursed 

The  old  heroic  fire  ! 
The  spirit  of  a  thousand  years 

Is  icindling  in  her  glance. 
And  sweUs  her  accents,  as  she  hears 

Your  deeds,  young  hope  of  France  T 

Brave  hearts  of  France !  in  every  timev 

Land,  language,  ekes,  or  creed. 
Wherever  lives  tlie  hate  of  crime, 

Or  love  of  lofty  deed ; 
Wherever  Freed<mi's  martyrs  weep,. 

Or  Freedom's  altar  flames. 
All  lips  shall  hum,  all  toMmis  leap> 

At  mention  of  your  names ! 

If  aught  of  good,  devout,  and  high,. 

In  lasting  praise  endures ; 
If  aught  of  glory  ehaU  not  die, 

O  gallant  men  !  'tis  yours ! 
Strong  trust  ye  claim,  and  grateful  pride 

From  those  your  strife  hath  freed ; 
And  nations  watch  you  eager^^ed. 

And  hid  your  swords  "  God  speed !" 

Be  wakeful !  though  the  blast  should  pause,, 

The  storm  may  rave  again : 
Be  merciful  I  so  pure  a  cause 

Should  wear  no  ^ot  or  stain : 
Be  hopeful !  from  the  nsen  sun 

The  daricest  clouds  will  fly : 
Be  glad !  for  surely  ye  have  won 

A  name  that  shall  not  die  I 

Aye !  breathe  a  prayer,  yet  low  and  de^  f 

The  tears  that  nations  shed 
Fall  on  that  mound,  whose  dust  ye  keep 

O'er  Gallia's  patriot  dead  I 
Well  rest  the  brave  !  yet  living  still. 

Their  q[»irit's  voice  shall  be ; 
Through  every  age  the  words  shall  thdll— 

^'  We  d%e4r'^'4md  France  iefree  /" 
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People  are  so  afraid  of  death,  that  they  have  verily  undertaken  to 
persuade  themselves  it  is  a  blessing.  Nature  gives  all  their  sophistry 
the  lie.  Such  swaggering  speeches  as— ^^^  I  could  encounter  darkness 
like  a  bride/'  only  indicate  a  very  faint  predilection  for  matrimony. 
The  truth  is,  that  no  one  ever  died  with  good  will^  except  in  a  fit  of 
absence,  forgetting  what  he  was  about.  In  the  drunkenness  of  war, 
love,  or  a  contested  election,  such  things  may  be ;  but,  in  the  darkness 
of  night,  in  the  hour  when  nightmares  reign,  more  correct  notions  pre- 
vail. Then  shuddering^  we  reflect  on  all  the  vag^e  attributes  of  the 
monster^  till  strong  fancy  paints  his  clutch  silently  extending  itself 
round  our  neck,  and  we  jump  from  the  bed  to  avoid  him.  Fuseli,  when 
he  wished  to  penetrate  the  very  soul  of  art,  supped  upon  raw  pork ; 
and  to  those  whose  unimaginative  eyes  are  unable  to  penetrate  the  rest- 
lessly changing,  g^rim  and  fantastic  clouds,  bodjring  forth  images  of  hor- 
ror  in  the  ^'  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,"  we  recommend  some  pounds 
of  Welch  Rabbit,  and  a  corresponding  allowance  of  Edinburgh  ale,  to 
endow  them  with  '*  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine." 

Among  other  dainty  devices  for  reconciling  themselves  to  that  un- 
amiable  bourne  to  which  all  men  are  reluctantly  dragged  backwards 
by  the  coat-taift,  some  one— we  know  not  to  whom  the  bright  idea  first 
suggested  itself— conceived  the  notable  scheme  of  depicting  the  lot  of  a 
man  destined  to  live  for  ever,  in  suth  forbidding  colours,  that  no  person 
should  again  sigh  for  such  a  lot.  This  was  holding  up  a  great  ugly 
mask,  with  lighted  candles  instead  of  eyes,  to  frighten  a  child  over  a 
precipice.  The  fancy  is  oriental — ^native  to  those  realms  where  princes, 
between  voluptuousness  and  indolence,  grow  more  than  half  unman- 
ned. The  records  of  these  times  have  perished ;  but  I  would  give  a 
trifle  to  know  the  success  of  the  invention  in  its  birth-place :  whether 
any  fat-witted  satrap,  stretched  out  in  all  the  horrors  of  indigestion, 
listening  to  the  low  monotonous  hum  of  his  story-teller,  was  ever  so 
frightened  by  this  phantasm  as  to  order  for  instant  execution  the  first 
traitor  who  uttered  the  treasonable  wish,  ^'  Oh,  king  !  live  for  ever !" 

This  was  the  first  origin  of  ''  wandering  Jews."  The  type  seems  in- 
deed undying ;  yet  the  individual  enjoys  but  a  brief  span,  as  may  be  tes- 
tified by  a  round  dozen  of  them,  who,  even  within  our  remembrance,  have 
passed  a  short  life,  and  a  merry  one,  in  the  world  of  letters.  They  are 
perishable  as  meaner  fictions.  *'  Salathiel ! "  where  is  ^e  ?  The  race 
does  not  however  become  extinct.  The  fantastic  brain  of  an  age,  in  no 
degree  imaginative,  but  desperately  desirous  of  being  so,  produces  a  new 
ephemeris  of  this  kind  daUy— a  tiny  phoenix  springing  into  existence  be- 
fore its  predecessor  is  fairly  reduced  to  ashes.  An  effete  fancy  ever 
regales  itself  with  horrors,  as  hoary  sinners  have  been  said  by  whipping 
to  seek  a  restoration  of  wantonness. 

There  is  a  gross  sophism  at  the  root  of  all  these  hideous  imaginings. 
The  eternal  mortal*^  the  words  include  not  a  contradiction — ^is  uni- 
formly  unhappy,  but  not  from  a  necessity  of  his  nature.  His  misery  is 
caused  by  some  accidental  circumstance.  Ahasuerus  suffers  for  a  crime. 
The  Strulbruggs  of  Gulliver  are  moral  petrifactions ;  they  outlast,  not 
outlive,  their  fellows ;  they  are  imbedded  in  new  generations,  like  fossil 
remains  in  the  deposites  of  a  secondary,  or  tertiary  formation.  St.  Leon  is 
a  contradiction.  His  sufferings  arise  from  a  morbid  temperament,  the  con. 
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sequence  of  a  disordered  stomach — ^which  no  person  gifted  with  the  power 
of  renovating  his  frame  could  be  subject  to.  Some  quack  cheated  the  poor 
man  with  an  imperfect  elixir.  His  anticipations  never  could  have  been 
realized^  for  they  sprung  from  the  false  idea  that  sentiment  and  sym- 
pathy^ the  fluttering  bliss  of  the  inexperienced  heart,  the  light  bloom  of  the 
human  plum,  must  endure  throughout  his  whole  und3ring  existence.  They 
are  evanescent  in  their  nature— -they  have  never  been  known  to  survive 
even  to  the  full  life  of  threescore  and  ten.  The  man  of  countless  years 
must  have  outlived  them,  but  he  must  also  have  outlived  all  relish  for 
them.  Had  he  really  obtained  the  true  elixir,  he  must,  in  the  possession 
of  perfect  health,  (for  disease  is  nothing  but  decay,)  have  carved  out  new 
pleasures  for  himself.  Poor  St.  Leon  suffered  under  an  interminable 
consumption,  a  never-ending  decay,  an  infinitesimal  declension  of  his 
powers.  His  melancholy  eloquence  is  the  voice  of  old  TithonuSj  detailing 
every  stage  in  the  process  of  his  exhalation  into  a  grasshopper. 

By  one,  and  only  one  poet,  since  the  world  began,  has  the  idea  of 
an  immortal  human  being  been  rightly  conceived,  and  his  name  is  un- 
known. It  has  *'  died  upon  the  harp-strings ;"  it  has  been  "  written  in 
water."  We  speak  of  the  author  of  Punch.  That  worthy  is  the  true 
personification  of  a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body,  insensible  of 
decay,  and  without  any  assignable  commencement  of  his  career.  Our 
earliest  acquaintance  with  him  found  him  of  full-grown  stature,  and 
in  the  most  perfect  possession  of  his  faculties.  To  this  hour  we  can 
trace  neither  increase  nor  diminution  in  either.  His  flow  of  spirits 
is  incessant,  and  full  of  the  jolly  exuberant  luxuriance  of  health.  '^  He 
cares  for  nobody — ^no  not  he  ;"  he  knows  his  superiority  over  mortals, 
feels  that  he  is  alone  in  the  world,  and  like  a  young  eagle  soars 
and  stoops  in  proud  consciousness  of  his  solitary  dignity.  The  ties  of 
mortality  are  not  for  him,  but  for  beings  who  stand  upon  an  equality 
with  each  other.  Sympathy  he  cannot  feel  for  those  puny  beings  who 
wither  and  die  in  a  day.  He  helps  himself  to  what  he  fancies,  and  makes 
the  most  of  the  moment.  At  times  he  amuses  himself  by  counterfeiting 
the  weakness  of  humanity.  He  calls  for  the  physician,  and  after  puz- 
zling him  with  a  strange  complexity  of  ailments,  and  quivering  for  a  good 
half  hour  beneath  his  loose  doublet  with  the  earthquake  of  a  concealed 
laugh,  he  kicks  him  out  of  doors  with  contumely  and  derision.  He 
kisses  a  pretty  girl,  and  knocks  her  head  against  the  wall  when  he  is 
.  tired  of  her ;  he  carouses  with  a  hero,  and  extinguishes  him  when  his 
company  ceases  to  yield  him  amusement.  The  wife  and  child  of  to-day 
he  treats  as  he  did  the  wife  and  child  of  yesterday.  The  former  is  a 
mortal,  and  has  grown  old  and  decrepit,  while  Punch  is  still  '^  lusty 
Juventus."  She  suffers  the  fate  of  Semele,  who  aspired,  though  unequal, 
to  match  herself  with  Jove.  The  weak  sons  of  clay  grow  alanned  at  the 
exuberant  jollity  of  this  more  powerful  nature,  and  seek  to  entrap  him 
"by  their  feeble  laws  and  police  establishments.  Punch  asks  no  better 
fun  than  to  lead  them  into  the  fool's  paradise  of  believing  that  they  have 
him  secure,  and  then  to  bound  off  with  a  goblin  outcry  of  "  lost,  lost, 
lost,"  *  leaving  the  hangman  dangling  in  his  stead.    The  black  enemy 


•  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  confess  minor  plagiarisms,  in  the  hope  that  readers 
may  be  kept  from  looking  out  for  greater.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  "  goblin 
page"  in  the  **  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  is  both  in  body  and  mind  a  close  copy  of 
Punch.. 
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of  mankind  grows  jealous  of  such  impunity^  but  is  soon  taught  that  he 
has  met  with  rather  more  than  his  match.  And  thus  Punch  goes  on 
from  day  to  day^  flirtings  fightings  and  feasting^  making  a  mockery  of 
"  grave  saws  and  modern  instances/'  wearing  in  derision^  or  tearing 
asunder  the  terrible  trammels  of  law^  as  a  child  might  a  chain  of  dan. 
delion  stalks^  trampling  in  his  invulnerability  upon  all  weapons,  laugh- 
ing^ capering,  and  screaming  with  excess  of  happiness,  ineffably  blest  in 
the  mere  consciousness  of  an  existence  bubbling  up  like  a  redundant 
and  perennial  fountain,  of  a  life  which  ''  has  murmured  on  a  thousand 
years,"  and  which  for  unknown  centuries  will  continue  "  to  flow  as  now 
it  flows." 

The  history  of  Punch  is  unknown,  and  his  lineage  is  a  mystery.  It 
is  probable  that  he  belongs  to  what  natural  historians  term  the  Caucasian 
race,  for  such  a  jolly  nose  as  he  wags  must  be  sought  for  in  vain  among 
Mongols,  Negroes,  and  Malays.  Again  to  hazard  a  guess  upon  the  strength 
of  his  language,  its  marked  resemblance  to  the  intonation  of  the  Rabbis 
while  officiating  in  the  synagogue,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  him  a  de- 
scendant of  the  family  of  Shem.  It  is  certain  that  effigies  of  Punch, 
glowing  in  the  same  refulgent  beauty  which  still  lights  up  his  counte- 
nance, have  been  found  among  the  sepulchres  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  is  a|s« 
generally  understood  that  his  earliest  appearance  in  Europe  was  made 
at  Venice.  These  fragmentary  indications  of  his  origin  afford  grounds 
for  little  more  than  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  call  ^'  a  wide  solu- 
tion ;"  but,  as  relating  to  such  an  extraordinary  character,  they  may  not 
be  altogether  devoid  of  interest.  Whoever  wishes  to  inquire  more 
deeply  into  the  matter  may  consult  the  forthcoming  volume  of  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  Edinburgh  Antiquarian  Society,"  where  he  will  find  an 
abstract  of  the  various  authorities  in  a  paper  which  was  lately  rewarded 
by  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  diploma  of  honorary  member  from  that 
eminent  body.  Indeed  the  president  was  pleased  to  declare  that  for 
industrious  research,  and  correct  appreciation  of  the  value  of  evidence, 
it  was  second  only  to  the  secretary's  inquiries  into  the  history  of  the 
Hebrides. 

But  to  return  to  Punch.  His  popularity  is  evident  from  the  crowds 
that  every  where  follow  him.  We  have  not  heard  of  any  occasion  on 
which  his  horses  were  taken  from  his  carriage,  and  their  places  supplied 
by  human  beings,  (a  circumstance  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
tkd  of  there  being  no  horses  attached  to  the  unpretending  vehicle  in 
which  he  travels ;)  but  we  know  that  no  orator  addresses  a  meeting  in 
the  open  air  with  half  so  much  effect.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at 
when  we  consider  that  he  unites  in  his  own  person  the  qualifications  of 
so  many  public  favourites, — ^the  squeaking  voice  of  one,  the  swelling 
paunch  and  fundamental  feature  of  another,  the  rampant  roUocking 
gesture  of  a  third,  and  the  imperturbable  impertinence  of  a  fo\irth. 
His  repartee  too  is  of  the  right  stamp,  always  personal,  and  more 
remarkable  as  evincing  the  boldness  of  him  who  dares  to  utter,  than 
the  ingenuity  of  him  who  is  capable  of  conceiving  it. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  great  and  wealthy,  whose  vitiated  palates 
envy  so  often  the  "  simple  jyleasures  of  the  poor,"  should  have  sought, 
at  times,  to  monopolize  the  pleasures  of  Punch.  His  dehut  in  the  fash. 
ionable  world  was  rather  unfortunate.  He  was  invited  to  the  table  of  a 
noble  lord,  where  the  novelty  of  the  scene  so  discomposed  his  thoughts, 
that  he  found  himself  unable  to  utter  a  word ;  and  was,  in  consequence, 
after   repeated  exhortations  to  make  himself  amusing,    kicked  down 
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stairs.  He  was  afterwards  more  successful^  and  has  been  received  wffk ' 
smiles  bj  royalty  itself.  In  tbeir  favourite  style  of  joking^  and  s^ 
more  in  their  sentiments  regarding  the  important  topics  of  love  and 
marriage,  there  is  a  strong  similarity  between  Punch  and  our  late  gra- 
cious Monarch, — the  '^  first  gentleman  in  Europe."  Tlittt  lUctstrioiis 
individual  was  not,  however,  remarkable  for  the  permanence  of  his 
friendships.  He  held  with  old  Fritz  of  Prussia,  *^  Lorsqu'on  a  avaM 
le  jus,  on  jette  Torange."  Many  suffered  from  this  foible  ;  only  three 
avenged  themselves : — Moore  **  damned  him  to  eternal  fame  ;**  Brump* 
mel  cut  him ;  and  Punch  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  (Oobbett  is  sup. 
posed  to  have  taken  the  first  hint  from  him)  in  every  town  and  village 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  with  this  legend  inscribed  above  his  pulpit, 
"  Who  has  had  the  honour  of  performing  before  the  Prince  R^ent." 
'^  Lord !  what  fools  these  mortals  be,"  Punch  might  well  say  to  him. 
self,  as  secure  in  his  immortality,  and  inaccessible  to  mental  anguish,  he 
reeled  with  unceasing  laughter  through  the  land,  making  game  of  the 
treatment  which  had  brought  Sheridan  to  his  grave. 

Punch  is,  however,  too  general  a  favourite  not  to  have  had  his  enemies. 
Ben  Jonson  has  commemorated  the  persecutions  he  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  Puritans.  At  this  day  the  Capuchins  in  Naples  have  not  aban- 
doned  their  attempts  to  preach  him  down.  He  was  the  victim  fsi  one  of 
the  first  ordonnances  of  Charles  X ;  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  sym- 
pathy for  the  oppressed  hero  made  the  Parisians  more  ready  to'  rise 
against  those  which  were  soon  after  directed  against  themselves. 
'^  These  things  are  my  amusement,"  says  Punch ;  and  he  says  it  in  good 
faith,  not  like  Pope,  crushing  a  bundle  of  abusive  pamphlets  as  he 
spoke. 

What  the  future  fate  of  this  gifted  individual  may  be,  it  is  impossible 
to  divine.  The  age  now  opening  upon  the  world  promises  ''  a  free  fieW 
and  no  favour"  to  every  man';  and  where  that  is  the  rule  of  tiie  game, 
genius  and  stamina,  like  those  of  Punch,  must  get  the  upper  handi 
Already  a  sphere  had  been  left  vacant  for  him,  by  the  Dutchman  re- 
moving his  broad  bottom,  as  the  crab  drew  in  its  claw  to  make  room 
for  Augustus.  But  Leopold  stepped  in  before  him.  The  crown  of  CJreece, 
however,  like  that  of  Belgium,  has  gone  a-begging,  and  with  still  less  hope 
of  finding  a  wearer.  Surely  there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the 
claims  of  an  experienced  and  travelled  character  like  Punch,  and  tiiose 
of  a  mere  child.  Young  Otto,  too,  is  a  German ;  while  to  'j^dge  by  the 
fine  Aristophanes-like  spirit  of  Punch,  there  must  be  Grecian  blood  in  his 
veins.*  Besides,  Punch  has  every  requisite  for  making  a  constitutional 
monarch.  He  has  a  more  popular  manner  than  Louis  Philippe  ;  and  un- 
like another  king  "  we  daurna  name,"  he  never  allows  words  to  be  put 
into  his  mouth,  or  the  strings  which  set  his  legs  and  arms  in  motion  to  be 
pulled,  except  by  the  legitimate  showman.  He  is,  perhaps,  if  any  thing, 
too  compliant,  as  a  story  we  picked  up  in  the  course  of  our  historical  rc- 


*  The  following  passage  in  the  clouds  of  Aristophanes  is  applicable  to  no  created 
being  but  Punch : — 

•A.X*  »a*  i  X^nrr^  avTMt  UMtsatg 

Pauch*8  favourite  expression  of  scorn  and  indignation  is  as  chaiactcriitic  and  ao« 
torious  as  that  of  Napoleon,  ^  , 
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saftrdiM  will  testify.  Duiiiig  tlie  American  war  of  independeneey  a  partj. 
of  loyalists  vere  aseembled  in  a  coffee-room  at  New  York,  perusing,  with 
dna  devotion,  the  King's  speech.  An  individual,  strongly  suspected  of 
Fevoliitionary  princij^es,  took  upon  him  to  deny  tiiat  the  speech  was  the 
King's  q^eech,  and  thus  he,  lawyer Jike,  argued. — '^  I  remember,  when  a 
'hey,  being  at  a  puppet^ow  where  Punch  was,  as  usual,  very  angry 
with  his  ^e  Joan.  He  abused  her,  doubled  his  fist,  and  frequently 
lifting  up  his  leg,  menaced  her  with  sounds  resembling  the  deep  notes  of 
m  wind  instrument.  However,  Punch's  exeiticms  did  not  so  exactly  Imi. 
tate  nature,  but  that  the  difference  was  perceptible,  till  in  one  of  his 
paroocysms,  the  sound  we  heard  was  so  much  more  mellow,  deep-toned, 
and  energetic,  that  a  sailor  near  me  called  out '  B-^st  me  but  that's  too 
deep  for  Punch !'  So,  gentlemen,  you  may,  if  you  please,  call  it  the 
King's  (^eech ;  but  I  say  it  is  too  deep  for  Punch." 
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Tnnui  is  nothing  which  excites  such  astonishment  in  an  Irishman 
conversing  with  an  intelligent  Englishman  or  Scotchman,  as  the  pro- 
found ignorance  which,  in  a  short  time,  they  betray  of  the  real  condi- 
tion and  feelings  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  not  that  many  do  not  employ 
proper  words, — ^it  is  not  that  they  do  not  condemn  the  complication  of 
niagovemment  which  oppresses  Ireland,  but  the  ideas  they  attach  to 
these  phrases,  in  vigour  and  warmth,  fall  far  short  of  the  bread  evU  of  the 
reelity.  All  is  in  that  country  on  a  larger  scale,  and  of  a  more  deadly  ma- 
Ugnity  of  type.  When  distress  is  said  to  prevail  among  the  lower  dasses 
in  this  country,  it  means  a  diminution  of  comforts ;  in  Ireland  it  signifies 
m  fearful  aggravation  of  misery.  The  ordinary  level  of  human  subsist- 
ence is  so  low,  that  any  depreciation  produces  at  once  severe  physical 
suffering  through  the  mass  of  the  population.  When  commercial  em- 
barrasnnent  is  said  to  exist  in  Ireland,  the  English  and  Scotch  mer. 
diant  takes  it  for  granted  that  it  is  precisely  similar  to  that  temporary 
sn^^ension  or  diminution  of  profits  which  he  himself  experiences ;  but 
there  a  large  majority  of  people  in  business  are  threatened  with  instant 
rain.  So  precarious  is  their  ordinary  situation,  so  shaken  is  the  frame 
of  business,  and  so  nervous  its  condition,  that  every  passing  cloud 
stiikeB  them  with  an  electric  shock.  The  exhausted  poverty  of  the 
cowatry,  the  small  capitals,  communicate  to  periods  of  embarrass- 
ment, a  character  whidi,  as  yet  at  least,  they  are  far  from  having  ob- 
tained in  England.  Rejected  bills,  blasted  credit,  and  its  immediate  con^ 
■eqneoce  (in  Ireland,  where  all  is  one  gigantic  system  of  credit  and  fie 
titioos  weifdth,)  banJcruptcy  are  the  certain  result  of  any  lengthened 
crisis.  It  requires  to  have  travelled  through  the  country  to  conceive 
tiw  mmibers  who  are  thrown  <m  the  world  during  one  of  those  convul- 


Another  subject,  on  which  much  discussion  has  taken  place,  and  the 
breed  faeU  therefore  of  which  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  have 
been  ascertained,  affords  a  further  and  pregnant  instance  of  that  fog 
of  misconception  and  prejudice  which  settles  on  the  best  intellects,  when 
Irdand  is  concerned.  We  allude  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  Our 
Iriih  readers  will  be  amased,  when  we  inform  them,  that  a  large  pro. 
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portion  of  boiiest,  serious^  wolLjnemniiig  men^  actually  believe  tlik  I 
tion  is  of  no  older  date  than  Uie  aummor  of  1830^ — that  repeal  and  se- 
paration are  synonymous  to  t}ie  mind  of  every  repealer^^-that  it  owes 
its  origin  to  no  other  cause  than  the  restless  ambition  of  Mr.  O'CoBAell, 
employing  it  as  a  lever  to  raise  himself  into  power^ — and  that  it  excites 
no  national  interest,  being  adopted  solely  by  the  party  that  adheres  to 
the  fortunes  of  the  great  Agitator.  These,  we  assure  them,  are  the  clettr 
persuasions  of  educated  persons  in  Great  Britain,  upon  whose  sanity, 
were  the  Irish  people  to  summon  them  before  thd  Lord  ChanoeUor, 
Brou^am  would  instantly  pronounce  with  the  indignation  naturally  ex- 
cited by  this  insult,  to  men  of  such  admirable  in|;ellect8,  and  such  ez^ 
tensive  information ;  and  however  our  good  friends  of  the  Grtea  Isle 
may  be  shocked,  it  is  necessary  that  we  set  before  the  Scotch  and  £iig^ 
lish  public  the  enormity  of  their  error.  Repeal,  then,  is  emphatically  a 
national  question.  No  less  than  five-sixths  of  the  Irish  people  have  de- 
clared themselves  for  it.  With  six  out  of  eight  millions,  which  Ireland 
nearly  contains,  it  has  the  obstinacy  of  a  conviction,  and  the  intensity 
of  a  passion.  It  is  by  its  bearing  on  Repeal  that  any  question  is  tried. 
The  conclusive  test  of  its  merits  is,  whether  will  it  injure  or  advance 
Repeal ;  and,  beyond  all  doubt,  it  was  on  the  decision  of  that  interroga. 
tory,  that  the  devoted  adherence  of  the  People  to  Reform  turned.  If^Hh 
a  single  exception,  all  the  liberal  Journals  of  Dublin  advocate  Repeal ; 
and  their  popularity  bears  an  exact  ratio  to  the  energy,  firmness,  and 
power  of  their  support.  Those  who  think  this  a  question  of  yesterday 
know  little  of  the  foundation  of  its  influence,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth, 
or  the  complication  of  its  intertexture  with  the  history  and  feeling  of 
the  people.  They  dream,  if  they  imagine,  that  anything  short  of  the 
most  prompt,  judicious,  and  healing  legislation  has  a  chance  of  looeeiu 
ing  the  strain^  epribrace  of  that  affection,  with  which,  at  least,  six  mil- 
lions clasp  it  to  their  hearts.  Mr.  O'Connell  is  more  held  than  he  holds 
to  it ;  and,  however  sincere  we  may  suppose  the  gratitude  of  his  coun. 
trymen,  it  is  certain  that  the  main  motive  for  the  establishment  of  the 
annual  tribute,  was  an  intention  not  to  pay  him  for  his  advocacy,  bitt  to 
enable  him  to  devote  his  undivided  energies  to  its  success. 

As  to  the  date  of  its  origin,  and  the  interested  motives  attributed  to 
Mr.  O'Connell,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  very  first  public  act 
of  his  long  and  splendid  life  was  one  of  strenuous  opposition  to  the 
Union,  and  that  he  has  now  dared  to  avow  an  unabated  hostility  to  that 
measure.  Three  years  before  Emancipation  passed,  the  writer  heard  him 
declare  at  a  public  aggregate  meeting,  that  Emancipation  was  but  the  step- 
ping-stone to  Repeal.  The  sentiment  seemed  to  kindle  a  ready  train  of 
feeling  in  the  assembly ;  and  loud  cheers  followed  the  expression  of  it. 
As,  indeed,  at  that  time  many  Protestants  proposed  to  give  Emancipa- 
tion to  th^  winds ;  and  of  these,  the  most  prominent  was  Liord  Clon- 
curry. 

It  is  maintained  by  many  intelligent  persons,  that  the  consequence  of 
a  Repeal  of  the  Union  would  be  separation.  This  is  not  the  place  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject;  but  in  justice  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  they  reject,  with  indignation,  the  diarge  brought  against 
them  of  seeking  to  dissolve  the  connexion  between  both  countries — ^that 
their  leaders  admit  the  madness  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  whidi 
would  be  the  result  of  such  an  attempt, — and  that  they  urge  the  fact  of 
Ireland's  having  continued  for  centuries  in  connexion  with  England 
under  the  bond  of  an  independent  parliament,  while  the  Union  is  a  re- 
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<«Biit  innovatioii^  which,  for  the  space  of  its  exietence,  hae  Crowded  with 
almost  as  mudi  of  misery,  insult,  and  bloodshed,  the  last  thirty  years, 
as  fills  the  whole  of  its  previous  history. 

But  not  to  lash  the  reader  round  the  whole  circle  of  Irish  grievance 
and  British  ignorance,  we  will  exemplify  both  by  a  rapid  exposition  of 
the  subject  which  is  ostensibly,  at  least,  our  m<nre  immediate  topic. 
What  interest,  what  sympathy,  is  displayed  in  Parliament,  or  out  of  it, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Yeomanry  ?  What  writer,  or  speaker,  in 
these  countries,  with  scarce  an  exception,  shews  even  a  remote  know, 
ledge  of  the  nature,  distribution,  cause,  or  policy  of  that  foree  ?  Who 
is  sensible  that  it  is  a  nucleus  of  danger  to  ourselves,  and  that  it  bore 
a  direct  relation  to  Reform,  of  serious  consideration.  Take  any  man, 
and  he  will  probably  tell  you,  it  is  a  national  force,  fairly  selected  from 
the  genial  population,  and  that  its  establishment  is  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  present  Government.  There  never  was  a  grosser 
error.  It  is  a  force  emphatically  anti-national,  the  very  condition  of  its 
existence  is  hostility  to  the  nation, — it  is  selected  (generally  speaking) 
from  a  single  sect, — and  it  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  principles,  the  pro- 
fessions, and  the  interests  of  this  very  ministry  which  called  it  into  a  mis- 
chievous activity.  The  Yeomanry  of  Ireland — to  say  that  they  are  anti- 
Reformers,  would  give  a  faint  notion  of  the  hatred  and  contempt  they  ex- 
press for  Lord  Grey's  government.  Their  leaders  are  the  violent  ultra- 
Tories  who  oppose  the  Ministry,  not  on  Reform  alone,  but  on  every  ques- 
tion, foreign  and  domestic,  by  which  honour  can  be  gained  to  t7,  or  peace 
to  the  country.  With  the  one  ominous  exception  of  tithes,  there  is  no 
vexation  of  opposition  tactics,  no  virulence  of  contumely,  that  they  have 
not  heaped  on  the  Ministry.^  Nor  would  their  opposition  have  rested 
there.  On  the  memorable  15th  of  May  last,  when  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington had  unbuckled  his  sword,  to  throw  it  into  the  scale,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  calculate  the  chances  of  the  approaching  contest 
somewhat  narrowly,  near  30,000  Irish  yeomen  were  set  down,  and  most 
correctly,  as  ready  to  act  against  the  people.  Such  was  the  admirable 
policy  of  Mr.  Stanley,  that  he  had  clothed,  armed,  and  equipped  that 
force  against  his  country.  Reform,  and  even  himself.  Had  not  the  gi- 
gantic demonstration  of  the  empire  crushed  the  heart  of  the  Tory  fac^ 
tion,  the  exhortations  of  the  Evening  Mail,  calling  on  the  Orangemen 
of  Ireland  to  arm,  would  not  have  been  without  effect ;  and  the  country, 
lor  a  short  time,  (for  it  could  have  been  but  a  short  time,)  would  have  had 
reason  to  admire  the  foresight,  prudence,  and  policy  of  the  Irish  Secretary, 
which  had  erected  this  convenient  point  d'appui  for  our  deadly  enemies ; 
yet  such  a  result  would  have  been  in  strict  accordance  with  the  revival 
of  the  yeomanry.  No  one  who  has  not  been  in  Ireland  can  easily  con- 
ceive the  mischiefs  of  that  measure,  and  the  almost  universal  detestation 
it  occasioned.  If  we  were  asked  to  assign  the  particular  point  on  which 
the  Irish  people  feel  most  acutely,  we  would  at  once  answer — ^the  revival 
of  ihe  yeomanry.  The  reader  may  probably  be  startled  when  he  is  told 
that  this  single  step  was  the  revival  of  party  spirit  in  a  form  of  great 
inveteracy — ^that  it  was  a  breach  of  solemn  faith — and  that  it  was  a 
direct  recurrence  to  that  policy  of  division  which,  from  its  wickedness 
and  cruelty,  has  acquired  bad  eminence  in  infamy,  and  been  by  none 

•  See  the  Conservative  Club  at  Time's,  in  Dublin,  or  the  Education  Meetings  in 
Exeter  HaU,  particularly  what  the  Morning  Post  would  once  have  called  the  "  To- 
yonr-tents-Oh-Ieonel  Speech"  of  Mr.  Shaw,  the  Recorder  of  Dublin. 
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mom  loudly  denoaneed  ^an  by  the  rery  individnals  who  an^kvyed  it  on 
tUf  ooooiioii*  Thoflo  aitertions,  however,  are  Ittarally  true,  and  un. 
fortwaataly  ausc^^ble  of  easy  proof.  For  that  pnrpoae  it  ia  merely 
naoewary  io  ree«Jl  the  oiroomfltancee  of  the  time. 

In  1830^1,  when  the  question  of  repeal  began  to  be  extensively 
agitated>  GoTemmenl  resorted  to  two  modes  of  crushing  it>  perhaps  the 
moat  unwise  and  unworthy^  to  use  a  mild  term,  that  ever  were  resorted 
to  by  a  GoTemment  professing  a  regard  for  liberty,  honour,  and  true 
rettf^on.  A  statute  existed,  so  atrocious,  that  it  was  tolerated  only  as  one 
wbkh  never  would  be  employed,  (we  mean  that  £»r  the  suppression  of 
the  Gathelie  Assooiation),  the  nature  of  which  may  be  conceived  when 
we  state  that  by  it  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland — that  single  indivi^ 
duAl,  whoever  he  might  chance  to  be— was  authorised  to  disjierse  an$ 
meeting  in  Ireland,  on  any  subject,  under  any  circumstances,  which  it 
was  his  will  and  pleasure  to  be  offended  with  on  any  account  whatever. 
This  statute,  which  the  Whigs,  of  course,  had  condemned,  was  the  idea* 
tieal  one  under  which  Mr.  O'Connell  was  seized  at  his  house,  with  no 
more  r^pard  than  is  ordinarily  shown  to  a  common  felon,  and  borne  off 
to  the  police  office  along  with  six  other  gentlemen  of  character  and 
respectability.  It  was  under  this  statute  that  so  many  meetings  for 
several  days  were  proclaimed  down  by  thd  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
No  one  had  charged  '^  the  conspirators  "  with  a  riot,  with  a  single  illegal 
act  or  sentiment ;  their  guilt  consisted  in  a  very  doubtful  violation  of 
this  statute,  which  at  one  blow  annihilated  liberty  in  a  whole  nation. 
We  offer  no  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  a  Repeal  of  the  Union.  It  may 
be  the  most  necessary  or  most  mischievous  act  in  the  world ;  but  we 
would  be  false  to  every  principle  and  instinct  if  we  approved  of  the 
means  employed  to  stifle  it.  If  the  Irish  people  were  right  in  their 
views,  they  ought  to  succeed ;  if  wrong,  they  ought  to  have  been  con. 
vinced  of  ^eir  error.  The  folly  and  inj ury  of  such  a  measure  ought  to  have 
been  proved  to  them;  but  conviction  or  content  never  was  the  result  of  pro. 
oeedings  so  arbitrary  and  violent.  The  only  consequence  that  could 
fairly  be  expected  was  a  deeper  sinking  into  the  popular  mind  of  that 
unfortunate  suspicion  which  nmilar  courses  had  engendered  in  that 
people,  and  a  more  inveterate  adherence  to  the  very  question  which 
k  was  intended  to  extinguish.  The  Government  therefore  prejudiced 
their  own  cause  in  the  eyes  of  indifferent  observers,  and  were  far  firom 
recommending  it  to  their  immediate  opponents.  Let  the  reader,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  great  Christian  rule  of  morality,  place  himself  in  the  same 
situation, — ^let  him  suppose  a  discretionary  power  vested  in  one  man  ef 
suppressing  every  reform  meeting  throu^  the  kingdom,-^let  him  sup. 
pose  the  Birmin^am  Political  Union,  '^  the  front  and  stay  of  the  battle  " 
a  short  fortnight  since,  dispersed  by  a  mere  proclamation  under  so 
iniquitous  a  statute, — he  might  then  adequately  conceive  the  injustice 
and  irritation  of  the  course  pursued  in  Irdand.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
draw  on  his  imagination :— eixteen  years  since  a  reformer  was  subjected  to 
deeper  indignities  and  more  cruel  treatment.  The  Manchester  massacre 
is  an  everlasting  monument  of  such  policy,  and  18dS  of  its  consequences. 

The  second  mode,  however,  was  even  more  mischievous  than  the  first. 
Tlie  yeomanry  were  revived,  and  with  it  all  that  fury  of  religious  dis- 
sension  which  it  was  the  object  of  Emancipation  to  compose.  Ministers 
considered,  or  affected  to  consider — ^in  either  case  unwisely,  in  one 
wickedly^-the  body  of  the  Irish  people  as  rebels,  and  appealed  to  the 
exclusive  loyalty  of  the  Orangemen.     The  effect   was   instantaneous. 
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Fartf  spirit  fprung  from  its  ashes.  The  Orange  faction^  seeing  their  old 
domination  thus  placed  within  their  grasp^  and  hf  the  men  who  had 
alwa3r8  condemned  Orangeism^  grew  more  violent  and  insolent  than 
ever.  To  them  it  was  a  matter  of  total  indifference  under  what  pratext 
they  obtained  power^  whether  by  purer  religion  or  purer  loyalty.  They 
saw  that  the  old  policy  of  setting  one  party  agidnst  the  other^  to  prerent 
the  necessity  of  doing  justice  to  either^  was  revived^  and  that  Emaneipa* 
tion  was  therefore  in  reality  repealed.  Along  with  these  new  hopes 
returned  all  the  old  watchwords  of  party^  all  the  Timlent  abuse 
poured  out  on  the  religion^  feelings^  and  persons  of  the  Irish  people ; 
and^  what  was  much  more  deplorable^  there  returned  that  app«. 
tite  for  blood  which  a  long  fast  had  exalted  into  the  keenest  stings  of 
sanguinary  desire.  Brooding  over  defeat^  and  the  loss  of  that  power 
and  patronage  in  which  they  had  rioted  so  long^  the  sudden  heat  of 
favour  called  them  into  an  activity  the  more  dangerous  from  their 
former  torpor.  The  yeomanry^  composed  in  general  of  the  low  and 
violent  Orangemen^  feeling  themselves  to  be  held  in  leash  against  the 
people^  and  inflamed  by  praises  from  Parliament  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  English  press^  thought  the  hour  was  come  for  full  revenge ;  and  that 
they  were  determined  to  gratify  on  the  first  colour  of  a  pretext.  The 
police  being  in  general  strictly  Orange^  shared  the  feeling  of  the  yea. 
manry^  and  were  in  fact  the  authors  of  the  first  massacre.  At  Castle* ' 
pollard  "  a  stone  or  two  fell  on  the  bayonets."  There  was  no  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  police  were  in  danger ;  and^  what  is  conclusive^  not 
a  single  policeman  was  produced  with  the  slightest  mark  of  injury  on 
his  person  ;  but  the  excuse  was  given^  they  turned  round  and  fired  by 
threes  into  the  middle  of  the  crowd.  This  premeditated  coolness  alone 
would  prove  the  deadly  animus  of  that  foree.  But  what  reply  can  be 
made  to  the  declaration  of  their  chief  constable^  Blake^  on  the  morning 
of  that  day — that  he  would  keep  them  in  their  barracks,  they  were 
violent  party  men,  and  could  not  be  trusted  ?  We  never  heard  a  candid 
man  answer  that. 

The  massacre  at  Newtownbarry,  which  followed  dose  on  the  heels  of 
Castlepollard,  was  still  more  bloody  and  unprovoked.  The  small  num. 
bers  of  the  police  might,  by  possibility,  have  been  urged  as  an  extenua.  ' 
tion  in  the  latter  case,  but  the  yeomanry  force  at  Newtownbarry  was, 
every  thing  considered,  overwhelming.  There  were  several  corps  pre. 
sent,  amounting  to  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred 
men ;  and  the  f^est  previous  preparation  rendered  them  still  more  for. 
midable  to  an  unarmed  people.  Over  these  dreadful  tragedies  we  wil- 
lingly draw  a  veil ;  and  if  they  are  alluded  to,  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of 
exldbiting  the  consequences  which  have  attended  the  revival  of  the  Irish 
yeomanry.  Mr.  Grattan  said,  with  perfect  truth,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  blood  of  the  victims  murdered  at  Newtownbarry  and  Cas- 
tlepollard  might  be  traced  to  the  door  of  that  House.  It  was  the  re-arm. 
ing  of  the  yeomanry, — the  praises  lavished  on  their  exclusive  loyalty,— 
the  encouragement  of  them  for  the  purposes  of  coercing  the  body  of  the 
people,  and  the  inevitable  result  of  such  conduct :  vis.,  that  they  should 
regard  the  people  as  their  natural  enemies,  with  whom  they  might, 
under  the  orders  of  Government  itself,  be  soon  committed  in  open  civil 
war,  that  produced  those  slaughters.  It  is  true  the  Ministry  never  con- 
templated this  result ;  but  if  arms  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  whose 
passions  they  had  excited  by  the  most  inflamed  torches  that  can  be 
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applied  to  the  human  mind;  if  they  taught  them  to  regard  the  mass  of 
their  nation  as  little  hotter  than  declared  rebels^  it  could  scarcely  be 
expected  that  the  yeomanry  would  not  break  out  before  the  proper  time 
had  arrived.  Nor  could  Government  plead  that  no  warning  voice  was 
raised  against  the  measure.  On  the  contrary^  they  were  besought^  in 
terms  of  the  most  anxious  adjuration^  to  abandon  so  fatal  a  course.  The 
liberal  Irish  members,  those  gentlemen  to  whom,  on  the  question  of 
reform,  this  nation  owes  so  deep  a  gratitude,  pointed  out  the  conse- 
quences, and  declared  that  they  would  cheerfully  vote  for  an  increase  of 
the  army,  if  necessary,  rather  than  tear  away  the  bandages  from  the 
wounds  of  their  country,  by  introducing  anew  idl  those  hateful  divisions 
which  had  shaken  public  and  private  peace;  planted  social  life  with 
innumerable  malignities  and  bitternesses ;  degraded  justice  into  a  violent 
partisan ;  poisoned  the*  springs  of  religion  ;  and,  spreading  as  it  rose 
from  the  corruption  of  society,  split  the  national  mind  into  a  hundred 
rifts,  and  completely  withered  the  general  prosperity,  by  souring  the 
affections  and  tempers  of  men,  and  rendering  them  incapable  of  any 
attention  to  industry,  any  concert,  union,  or  enterprise  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  common  country.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Stanley  (for  to  the 
same  statesmanlike  conception,  it  is  believed,  the  Arms  Bill  and  the  revival 
of  the  yeomanry  are  due)  was  deaf  to  all  exhortation,  and  the  conse- 
quences are  before  us.  Party  spirit  is  now  as  violent  in  the  Orange  mind 
as  if  Emancipation  never  had  been  carried.  In  the  tone  of  their  organs 
there  is  no  difference,  except,  perhaps,  an  increased  propensity  to  fierce 
and  foul  libels  on  every  thing  sacred  and  dear  to  the  people.  What  is 
the  cause  of  this  ?  It  is  that  the  solemn  contract  of  emancipation  has 
been  violated  by  the  revival  of  the  yeomanry,  and  a  flattering  prospect 
held  out  to  the  Orange  party  of  regaining  their  old  ascendancy.  We 
are  perfectly  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  accusation ;  but,  again  we 
repeat,  that  however  the  Education  System  has  been  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  that  covenant,  the  revival  of  the  Orange  yeomanry  for  the 
purpose  of  coercing  the  majority  of  the  nation  did,  in  principle,  directly 
abrogate  it. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  Emancipation  ?  Was  it  not,  that  hence- 
forward  all  distinctions  of  sect  and  party  were  to  be  abolished,  and  a 
small  minority  no  longer  permitted  to  lord  it  over  seven-eighths  of  the 
nation,  and  usurp  all  the  powers,  privileges,  dignities,  and  emoluments 
of  the  State.  The  pretext  under  which  the  Orange  party  possessed 
these — was  religion.  It  was  beneath  this  cloak  of  falsehood  that  the 
iniquity  of  the  policy  was  concealed.  The  moment,  therefore,  that  the 
Ministry  placed  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  nation  under  the  ban  of 
the  empire,  and  armed  the  Orange  party  to  coerce  them,  that  mo- 
ment the  spirit  and  substance  of  Emancipation  was  violated.  What 
mattered  it  to  them  whether  it  was  for  religion  or  loyalty,  or  both 
united,  they  could  attain  it.  They  were  not  such  fools.  To  some  it 
might  have  been  pleasant  to  make  religion  the  test,  as  it  would  wound 
the  feelings  of  their  countrjnnen  ;  hut  the  far  greater  number  were  per- 
fectly indifferent,  if  it  were  made  to  depend  on  the  cut  of  a  coat,  pro- 
vided a  political  Stultz  were  found  to  invent  one  which  would  effectually 
exclude  the  majority.  This  is  the  real  clew  to  all  the  sound  and  fury  on 
the  new  Education  System.  Had  party  spirit  continued  to  subside  at 
any  thing  approaching  the  ratio  which  governed  its  ebb  up* to  the  revival 
of  the  yeomanry,   there  would  have  been  only  the  most  insignificant 
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exposition  to  a  measure^  which  all  woiild  acknowledge  was  in  strict  ac^ 
cordance  with  Emancipation :  and  this  latter  being  irrevocable^  as  was 
the  universal  opinion  of  friends  and  opponents,  minds  of  even  the  most 
stubborn  obstinacy  would  have  yielded  to  what  seemed  an  overruling 
necessity. 

It  is  imagined  by  some  persons,  that  the  yeomanry  is  a  national  force—* 
8  sort  of  national  guard.  Now  we  cannot,  from  the  parliamentary  returns 
(because  any  specification  of  the  number  has  been  omitted  in  each)  exhi- 
bit the  proportion  in  the  various  provinces  of  Ireland ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  large  majority  is  confined  to  Ulster.  Before  Mr.  Stan- 
le3r'8  administration,  the  yeomanry  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to 
17,000,  of  whom  14,000  were  raised  in  Ulster ;  and,  at  present,  when 
they  are  31,000,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  ratio  has  not  been  much 
departed  from ;  but  whether  it  be  or  not,  makes  the  least  possible  dif- 
ference, as  even  in  Leinster,  Connaught,  and  Munster,  Orangemen  are 
the  bulk  of  the  various  corps.  They  form  a  small  body  of  janis- 
saries in  every  county.  It  might  be  argued,  that  the  yeomanry  is  a  fair 
representative  of  the  people,  because  a  considerable  body  exists  in  Wick- 
low,  for  instance;  and  it  might  be  plausibly  said,  that  not  only  the 
county  itself,  but  every  borough  in  it,  returns  reformers.  Nay,  one  of 
the  county  members  is  a  Catholic,  and  was  an  Agitator,  a  member  of  the 
Association,  and  a  friend  of  Mr.  O'Connell's ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the 
yeomanry  are  chosen  from  the  small  Orange  party  that  exists  in  the 
county,  and  Newtownbarry  itself  is  situated  in  Wicklow. 

Never  did  fancy  beget,  or  ignorance  conceive  a  more  gross  mistake,  than 
the  notion  that  the  yeomanry  are  a  national  force.  It  is  totally  alien  to 
the  fact,  the  policy,  and  the  express  declarations  of  Ministers.  The 
population  was  disarmed,  and  the  moment  the  yeomanry  were  armed, 
the  only  defence  the  people  possessed  against  the  yeomanry,  besides 
their  bravery  and  despair,  was  the  regular  army.  Admirable  policy 
which  renders  the  idea  of  a  standing  army  popular  in  Ireland  !  Admi- 
rable policy,  which  renders  its  employment  necessary,  and  thus  main, 
tains,  under  their  very  noses,  a  force  which  may  be  turned  against  the 
liberties  of  the  English  people  !  The  Irish  popular  members  said, — *^  If 
coercion  be  necessary,  if  you  are  determined  to  have  an  armed  force,  let 
it  be  the  army  of  the  line,  which  is  free  from  party  spirit,  and  which 
does  not  hate  the  people  ?" 

In  our  opinion,  party  spirit  is  of  a  more  intractable  nature  than  before 
1829  ;  and  the  cause  is  this.  Emancipation  was  resisted  and  driven  for- 
ward as  a  final  measure,  as  one  that  was  to  decide  for  ever  the  question 
•f  ascendancy.  Upon  it  each  party  staked  its  last  hopes.  Accordingly, 
when  it  had  at  length  been  carried,  the  Orange  party  were  irresistibly 
inclined  to  peace.  There  was  nothing  t6  contend  for—- emancipation 
was  final — the  seal  of  the  King,  the  representative  of  social  faith  and 
justice,  had  been  set  on  it,  and  to  stand  out  in  longer  opposition,  con- 
veyed a  suspicion  of  the  soundness  of  a  man's  understanding,  rather 
than  impeachment  of  his  morality.  It  seemed  a  foolish  opposition  to 
Providence;  Party  spirit  subsided  with  wonderful  rapidity.  A  change 
directly  opposite  to  that  which  Virgil  describes  as  wrought  on  the  Fury 
took  place  ;  the  fiend  that  just  now  encumbered  the  earth  shrunk  into  a 
feeble,  wrinkled  hag ;  but,  at  the  touch  of  the  Whig  Ministry,  a  sudden 
metamorphosis  occurred,  and  she  sprung  up  again  into  the  frightful  fea- 
tures of  the  demon.    The  Orange  party  were  convinced  of  their  mis- 
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take.  Foolishly  they  had  imagined  there  was  some  force  in  law— ^ome  in 
solemn  corenant— «>me  in  policy.  To  them  it  seemed  totally  beyond 
even  the  proverbial  daring  of  human  imagination  that  the  Whigs  would 
raise  up  the  ascendancy  which  their  own  hardJiearted  and  hardJieaded 
leader,  the  Duke  of  Wellington^  had  l»een  compelled  to  oveftln^w.  It 
never  entered  into  their  conception  that  the  last  measure,  the  dissnning 
of  the  people,  and  the  arming  of  themselves,  would  be  resorted  to  ,*  bal 
teding  out  the  grossnees  of  the  error  which  attributed  oonunon  coniis^ 
tency  to  their  enemies,  finding  that  Emancipation  was  a  mere  ]^ese  sf 
waste  paper,  and  that  the  domination  of  the  minority  was  a  thing  not 
merdy  possible,  but  in  actual  existence,  their  views  and  opinions  te- 
tumed,  with  the  violence  of  recoil,  to  their  former  position. 

We  would  appeal  to  Lord  Grey  himself ;  and  ask— Is  it  weithy  er 
prudent  to  revive  such  a  system  ?  Will  tyrannical  statutes  or  retinas 
dOssension  give  bread  to  the  population,  or  improve  any  one  bnuM^  d 
industry  ?  He  must  be  sensible  that  the  yeomanry  would  have  acted 
against  the  people  in  May ;  and  it  is  strange  that  such  a  fact  can  6H 
on  his  consciousness  without  raising  some  train  of  reflection.  But  dseft 
he  imagine  that  the  English  people  will  tolerate  it  ?  If  eo,  hb  coilda«l 
amases  us  ;  for  it  certainly  seems  to  indicate  the  most  philoeophioal  ape. 
preciation  of  the  tendency  of  public  opinion,  and  the  error  proves  the 
amount  of  its  momentum.  A  new  relation  has  grown  up  between  iim 
people,  whoever  they  are,  and  an  affinity  much  too  strong  for  the  rotten^ 
worn-out  traces  in  which  the  Tories  so  long  drove  them.  An  affsotieA- 
ate  disposition,  the  result  of  common  interest,  and  dangers  braved  t^^j^e^* 
ther,  is  plainly  visible  in  the  mind  of  the  British  towards  the  IriA 
people ;  the  readiness  with  which  the  latter  threw  aside,  at  the  ap» 
proadi  of  the  battle,  their  g^efs  and  resentments,  had  sometiiing  in  if 
that  could  not  fail  to  touch  a  proud  and  generous  heart.  He  must  be  t 
earelese  observer  who  cannot  perceive  that  England  requires  only  to  be 
well  informed  to  do  justice  to  Ireland.  Goodwill  is  a  soil  in  which 
knowledge  bears  abundant  harvest,  and  where  there  is  a  real  anxiety  to 
learn,  the  power  is  sure  soon  to  follow.  Our  Irish  fellow-citiBens  are 
certainly  to  be  blamed  that  they  have  not  calculated  the  effects  of  mis- 
representation—«f  steady,  cool,  deliberate  falsehood,  employed  to  mis- 
lead them  on  the  subject  of  their  feelings,  condition,  and  opinions ;  and 
if  our  exertions  can  remove  any  part  of  that  mass  of  ignorance  whi<^ 
alone  neutralizes  the  good  disposition  of  England  towards  a  ooont^ 
eminently  meriting  afiection,  and  capable  of  high  prosperity,  but  aAird- 
ing,  as  it  stands,  an  example  of  the  unintelligible  power  of  man  to  Mfi^ 
the  beneficent  designs  of  Providence,  in  which,,  by  a  reversal  of  nature 
salubrity  seems  only  the  guarantee  of  disease,  affection  of  malignt^^ 
and  fruitfulness  of  famine— we  will  be  amply  rewarded. 
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NmvKi  were  three  beings  more  essentially  different  tlian  Bums^  Cun. 
fiinghMn,  and  Hogg.  The  latter  alone^  is,  properly  ^ealdng^  the  poet 
•f  nature ;  the  others  have  enjoyed  an  eduoationy  not  dictated  by  othevi, 
but  prompted  by  their  own  aspirings^  yet  still  an  education,  in  the  stiiet^ 
est  acceptation  of  the  term,  better  than  what  falls  to  the  lot  of  nine« 
tilths  of  those  who  call  themselyes  the  educated  classes.  Hogg,  on  the 
ocmtrary,  if  we  can  trust  his  own  aocountF— «nd  there  is  much  in  his 
prose  writings  that  bears  him  out— owes  to  persevering  and  bungling  at- 
tcoqrts  of  his  own  the  **  gifts  "  of  reading  and  writing,  which  we  all  know 
**  come  by  nature ;"  and  farther,  his  scientific  acquirements  do  not  seem 
to  extend.  His  prose  writings  are  a  thorough  jumble ;  the  style  help. 
leee^  the  matter  a  strange  mixture  of  scraps  of  observation,  downright 
absurdity,  and  details,  which  while  their  truth  to  nature  forces  you  to 
read  thcon,  are  alike  revolting  to  common  sense  and  good  taste.  Somei- 
tlkiag  of  this  may  at  times  be  found  in  his  verses,  but  his  lyrical  and 
l^^endary  poems  are  free  from  all  such  taint.  They  rise  upon  the  ear 
with  a  wild  and  witch-like  music,  they  awaken  fancies  of  unearthly 
aylph-like  or  starry  beauty.  They  are  abstractions  from  every  thing 
gross  and  human ;  the  essence  of  pure  poetic  voluptuousness.  In  this 
department  he  is  unapproached  even  by  Bums.  It  strikes  at  first  as 
anomaloos  that  one  so  highly  gifted  should  absolutely  want  the  power 
of  dlseriminating  betwe^i  the  best  and  the  worst  of  his  own  produe- 
lions ;  but  the  solution  of  the  riddle  is  easy.  The  intellectual  power,  the 
power  of  reflection  or  of  judgment  has  never  been  trained;  his  poetical 
power  is  the  free  gift  of  nature,  and  hovers  about  and  adorns  a  soul  other, 
wise  left  in  native  rudeness,  as  the  meteor  gleams  along  the  marsh,  or 
as.  In  the  witch  legends  of  our  native  land,  the  most  dulcet  and  thrilling 
notes  of  music  mingle  and  sink  or  swell  on  the  breeze,  and  the  most 
ecstatically  beautiful  and  delicious  illusions  of  sight,  taste,  and  smell, 
are  evoked  for  the  delight  of  poor,  stupid,  tattered  and  dirty  crones. 
Hogg,  save  in  the  moment  of  inspiration,  is  a  very  common-place  man  ; 
ander  its  access  he  is  the  only  genuine  denizen  of  Fairyland  now  alive. 
He  has  drunken  of  Elf  wine,  and  been  gifted  with  the  elvish  flute,  and 
yet  remains  the  same  lout  as  ever.  He  is  a  product  of  nature,  not  a 
respeiistt>le  being.  We  must  regard  him  as  a  flower  or  shell,  prising  his 
beanfties,  and  shutting  our  eyes  to  his  defects,  and  holding  him  account, 
able  for  neithmr.  Prc^rly  speaking,  James  Hogg  is  not  known  to  the 
world.  When  pec^  speak  of  him,  they  think  of  the  Shej^rd  of  the 
Noctes,  a  being  of  more  powerful  genius,  but  not  by  a  hundred  degrees 
80  curious  and  instructive  a  specimen  of  humanity. 

Bums  again,  and  Cunningham,  are  neither  men  entitled  to  be  judged 
of  by  so  lenient  a  standard,  nor  likely  to  be  benefited  by  its  applica- 
tion.  They  stand  in  a  higher  rank  of  literature— «mong  those  whose 
genius  has  been  sedulously  cultivated,  who  have  pursued  their  art  with 
a  wish  to  raider  their  attempts  more  and  .more  perfect,  and  who  have 
caught  fr<nn  their  labours  a  more  free  and  majestic  gait.  Bums  in 
particular  laboured  most  assiduously.     He  received  the  rudiments  of 
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education  from  a  man  who  had  enjoyed  the  henefits  of  a  clasaieal  edncau 
tion^  and  was  by  him  early  familiarized  with  the  technicalities  of  grammar 
and  prosody.  His  father  initiated  him  into  the  practice  of  arithmetic. 
This  slender  foundation  we  find  him  continually  labouring  to  eztiHid 
with  a  view  to  rearing  upon  it  a  solid  structure.  While  yet  a  lad,  he 
reads  and  re-reads  his  volumes  of  rude  songs,  and  the  ruder  metre  of 
*'  The  History  of  Sir  William  Wallace,"  scrutinizing  their  hazmony, 
and  gradually  forming  his  ear  for  verification,  exercising  his  judgment 
upon  the  value  of  their  imagery  and  sentiment.  At  Irving  we  find  him 
struggling  to  master  mathematics.  Throughout  his  life^  we  trace  a 
yearning  after  the  acquirement  of  different  tongues.  The  district*  in 
which  he  was  bom  was  vexed  in  his  youth  with  fierce  theological  strife, 
the  first  indications  of  that  restless  and  questioning  spirit  from  which 
sprung  the  political  storm  which  roared  and  thundered  around  the  dose 
of  his  career.  These  controversies  stirred  up  thoughts  of  a  deq»er  na- 
ture  in  his  mind,  troubling  the  repose,  but  elevating  the  character  of  his 
soul.  And  this  training,  imperfect,  it  is  true,  but  stiD  more  systems^ 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men,  was  bestowed  upon  a  mind,  manly, 
generous,  delicate,  and  powerfuL  Bums'  sense  of  the  beauty  of  external 
nature  was  quick  and  intuitive.  His  power  of  seeing  the  characters  of 
men,  of  catching  at  once  whatever  was  excellent,  or  base,  or  ludicrous  about 
them  was  unerring.  He  possessed  that  strong  physical  constitution  whidi 
gives  energy  to  the  utterance  of  thought,*  and  an  imagination  wide  in 
its  grasp  and  versatile  in  its  application.  He  was,  in  short,  fitted  to 
become  a  model  to  his  kind ;  but  the  relations  of  sodety  in  which  he 
was  placed,  destroyed  him.  He  was  above  his  sphere,  and  although  un- 
wearied in  his  industry,  could  not  succeed  in  it.  His  literary  attttnpts 
introduced  him  to  another ;  but  t^ose  who  moved  in  it,  could  not  fan<^ 
a  being  born  below  them  possessed  of  human  feelings.  £ven  Dugdd 
Stewart  expressed  a  most  unphilosc^hical  and  insolent  wonder  at  finding 
a  peasant  capable  of  pondering  over  the  workings  of  his  own  mind ;  while 
the  dull  prosers  on  Belles  Lettres  were  el^^ntly  astonished  that  a 
Splaeknuck,  picked  up  between  the  ^  riggs  o'  barley,"  should  be  able  to 
-write  grammaticaUy.  The  children  of  fashion  again  found  a  charm  m 
his  conversation  which  their  emasculated  souls  had  never  before  dreamed 
of;  "  he  carried  them  off  their  feet."  He  was  sought  after  by  the 
learned,  the  elegant  and  the  gay;  he  was  shewn  new  pleasures  and 
taught  new  wants ;  and  when  the  novelty  of  his  first  appearance  was 
over,  and  the  fickle  taste  of  those  who  lived  merely  for  the  moment 
grew  tired  of  him,  he  was  dismissed  to  his  original  poverty  and  obsou- 
rity.  '^  The  illustrious  of  his  native  land"  regarded  him  as  a  thing 
luckily  thrown  in  their  way  to  contribute  to  their  amusement,  but  knew 
not  that  it  had  a  heart  and  desires  as  well  as  themselves.  A  more  diame- 
ful  outrage  was  never  perpetrated  against  ^'  God's  express  image."  It  is 
not  our  purpose  to  dwell  upon,  still  less  to  extenuate  what  may  have 
been  Bums'  subsequent  faiUngs ;  but  when  the  day  arrives  to  fix  ^e 
doom  of  all,  he  may  boldly  stretch  forth  his  hand  towards  his.  lordly 
flatterers  and  deserters,  and  say,  "  It  was  their  doing." 

Cunningham,  we  are  now  nearly  within  sight  of.-    Our  subject  is  mwe 
akin  to  Bums  than  Hogg,  though  different  from  both.    More  haj^y  Asn 


•  The  glow  of  his  swarthy  eye,  which  stnick  eren  the  most  unobservant,  expressed 
bis  powerfully  impnssioned  character. 
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the  former  in  his  fortunes,  and,  we  believe,  also,  less  exposed  to  danger 
by  his  original  temperament,  his  life,  since  he  first  attracted  notice,  ex- 
iiibits  the  steady  progress  in  worldly  comforts  of  a  shrewd  pains-taking 
man.  His  mental  development  has  advanced  with  it  step  by  step.  His 
taste  has  become  more  refined  and  natural  as  years  have  matured  his 
judgment ;  and  his  drde  of  thought  and  imagination  has  widened  with 
his  experience  of  the  ways  and  dealings  of  men.  In  most  of  his  ballads, 
published  by  Cromek,  we  find  a  painfully  stilted  and  conventional  style. 
But  genius  sparkles  through.  '^  Ye're  our  pure,  said  the  voice  o'  God, 
for  dwelling  out  o'  Heaven,"  is  an  idea  that  startles  and  puzzles.  We 
feel  uncertain  whether  it  belongs  to  the  sublime  or  the  extravagant.  Yet 
we  feel  that  it  expresses  the  struggling  of  a  strong  mind  seeking  to 
achieve  somethieg  great.  "  Galloway  Tam,"  and  some  others,  are 
emanations  of  that  strong,  masculine  humour,  which  rescues  the  senti. 
mental  bard  from  the  Slough  of  Despond  of  mawkish  tenderness  and 
prettiness.  The  description  of  the  maiden  whose  frame  was  so  delicate 
that  ^'  the  blude-reid  wine"  tinged  her  fair  throat  as  it  trickled  down,  is 
within  the  region  of  beauty ;  and  in  the  whole  range  of  poetry,  we  have 
not  found  a  happier  expression  of  the  ennobling  nature  of  love  (Bocae 
cio's  Cymon  not  excepted)  than  in  the  song  of  ^'  the  Gardener  Lad." 

My  love  is  set  on  m  lofty  spot. 

Where  I  dauma  mint  my  han^  ; 
But  1*11  water,  and  watch,  and  kiss  the  flowers 

O*  my  bonnie  ladie  Anns. 

The  next  step  in  Cunningham's  progress  is  his  '*  Mark  Macrabin," 
which  appeared  originally  in  Blackwood's  Magazine.  The  defects  of 
this  work  are  an  unnatural  elevation  and  stilted  monotony  of  style^  and 
sometimes  a  want  of  truth  to  nature.  But  no  man  ever  read  it  without 
feeling  that  the  whole  soul  of  genius  was  there.  We  sit  on  the  brae- 
aide  amid  the  cool  settling  down  of  the  dew,  listening  to  the  distant 
lowing  of  cattle ;  or  we  rest  beneath  the  bright  moon  at  the  foot  of  Lag 
Castle,  and  think  of  the  times  of  the  persecution.  A  strange  medley  of 
eharaeters  flit  across  the  scene  before  us: — ^the  gipsy  desperado,  the 
fair  enthusiast  Buchanites,  the  witch-wife,  ^e  Cameronian^  the  gsdlant 
reckless  libertine.  It  is  true  that  their  characteristic  lineaments  are  not 
always  voy  weU  defined ;  that  their  motions  are  constrained  and  their 
veins  l^oodless,  but  the  pageantry  of  their  array  has  something  about  it 
gorgeous  and  striking.  The  author  strikes  every  moment  upon  some  string 
which  responds  the  music  of  the  hearty  and  all  the  beauties  of  earth  and 
sky  are  lavishly  squandered  to  form  fitting  frame- works  for  his  pictures. 
The  glamour  of  poetry  is  hurled  into  the  air,  and  although  at  times  a 
doubt  suggests  itself,  whether  the  object  upon  which  we  gaze  with  such 
delight  be  a  trim  garden  or  a  peat  hag,  we  yield  ourselves  spell-bound 
to  the  witdiery. 

'^  Richard  Faulder"  and  '^  Sir  Marmaduke  Maxwell"  belong  te  the 
same  period,  and  offer  nothing  to  detain  us  at  present.  His  novels,  how* 
ever,  present  the  mind  of  Allan  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  development. 
The  works  to  which  we  have  hitherto  directed  the  reader's  attention,  are 
the  produet  of  a  naturally  vigorous  mind,  not  yet  possessed  of  very  clear 
conceptions  of  its  own  aim,  working  upon  the  legends  of  its  native  land. 
In  "  Paul  Jones"  and  '^  flir  Michael  Scott,"  we  trace  the  consequences 
of  an  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  day  more  extensive  than 
accurate^  The  politioe-metaphysical  character  of  the  age  has  extended 
VOJL.  I.  ^  ^  r^  T 
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even  to  Allan.  He  has  been  introduced  to  a  wider  and  more  diTenifiod 
world ;  he  has  caught  the  trick  of  examining  his  own  nature^  and  "  tigfai 
among  his  play-things."  The  nature  of  society  and  the  structure  of  em- 
pires have  become  familiar  speculations.  But  the  images  with  whioh  his 
fancy  is  filled  are  stiU  those  of  his  boyhood.  In  *'  Paid  Jones  "  we  again 
encounter  our  old  friends^  the  dissipated  Scotdi  Laird^  the  witch^  the 
Cameronian^  storms,  phantom-ships,  murder^  and  mirth-making.  But 
an  allegorical  sense  has  been  attached  to  these  outward  forms,  and  an 
attempt  is  made,  not  always  unsuccessfully,  to  body  forth  the  fieree 
struggle  between  the  aristocracy  and  democracy,  which  s^  animates 
Europe.  The  feudal  feelings  still  surviving  amid  altered  drcumstanees ; 
the  untamed  spirit  of  high  aristocracy  shaking  itself  down  from  its  pe. 
destal ;  the  meanness  which  unawares  clings  to  generous  spirits  assert. 
)ng  their  natural  equality  with  men  of  rank  j  the  hoUowness  of  formi 
clung  to  merely  from  dread  lest  worse  should  come  in  their  place;  the 
dogmatism  of  ignorance,  which  fancies  itself  enlightened,  mer^y  because 
it  disbelieves, — all  may  be  encountered  at  times,  and  dashed  off  with  the 
hand  of  no  common  artist.  In  <'  Sir  Michael  Scott,"  we  find  the  same 
ingredients, — the  same  endeavour  to  give  utterance  to  abstract  opinions 
under  the  mask  of  fictitious  narrative,  executed  in  a  more  sustained 
tone  and  comprehensive  spirit,  but  mystified  at  the  same  time  for  the 
mass  of  readers  by  a  large  dash  of  witchcraft.  The  ladies  expected  a 
fairy  tale,  and  choked  upon  a  politico-philosophical  romance,  diversified 
by  escapades  of  the  most  soaring  ^d  extravagant  imagination.  Both  of 
these  works  in  short  must  ever  remain  caviare  to  the  multitude ;  but  for 
those  who  ean  give  a  loose  to  fancy,  who  can  find  pleasure  in  the  oon- 
templation  of  the  beautiful,  who  love  to  regard  a  half-trained  Hercules 
wrestling  with  *^  a  load  might  bow  strong  Atlas,"  they  must  ever  pos. 
eess  a  deep  and  lasting  interest.  The  mind  throu^  which  such  coneep* 
tions  pass,  is  like  the  night  when  the  first  dawn  breaks, in  upon  it, — 
when  mssseo  of  shade  and  faint  glimmerings  shift  and  heave  like  the 
surface  of  a  chaos, — ^when  form  seems  one  moment  discernible,  and  the 
next  is  lost  in  the  vague  gloom.  Bright  and  glorious  day  is  coming  as 
sure  as  the  laws  of  nature  are  inunutable,  but  as  yet  darkness  has  only 
been  exchanged  for  confusion,  which  to  some  minds  is  the  more  disa- 
greeable object  of  contemplation. 

The  next  undertaking  of  our  author  was  4he  *^  Lives  of  British  Artiste." 
In  this  woik  a  masked  and  progressive  improvement  of  Ms  style  is 
▼udble :  it  has  approadied  nearer  to  that  state  of  perfection  in  which 
the  words  are  as  a  transparent  medium  through  which  the  sense  is  dis- 
tinctly seen,  or  of  themselves  attracting  the  attention,  if  at  all,  as  the  light 
murmuring  of  a  brook  expressive  of  its  onward  lapse.  In  the  first 
volume,  Allan  attempted  to  be  philosophically  critical,  and  in  this 
endeavo«ur  we  cannot  say  that  he  was  completely  successfuL  The  exact 
and  the  critical  are  not  the  most  prominent  features  of  his  mental 
character,  nor  would  he  perhaps  be  so  wdl  qualified  for  a  poet  if  they 
were.  In  the  succeeding  volumes  he  has  confined  himsdf  more  te  the 
task  of  compiling  a  pleasing  narrative,  interspersed  with  such  remarks 
as  might  occur  to  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect,  who  lays  no  claim  to  the 
character  of  a  systematic  thinker.  They  are  edoiinently  and  unob- 
trusively beautiful.  We  speak  of  them  merely  in  a  literary  point  of 
view,  leaving  to  the  student  of  history  and  biogn^hy  to  judge  of  their 
accuracy. 

}'  The  Maid  of  Elvar  "  is  Cunningham's  latest  work,  and  to  our  Ul^ 
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«f  all  that  he  has  published  the  most  unvaryingly  delightful.  The  story 
is  simple ;  not  so  much  a  reflex  of  real  life^  as  a  sedes  of  adventures,  such 
as  a  poet  is  naturally  inclined  to  wish  and  dream  out  for  himself,  while 
lingering  *'  adown  some  trotting  hum's  meander."  The  youthful  hero 
is  of  humble  parentage,  hot  alike  distinguished  in  war  and  arms.  The 
heroine  is  an  exquisite  beauty  of  noble  birth.  They  meet,  and  of  course 
love.  The  maid,  driven  by  chance  of  war  from  her  paternal  hall,  seeks 
refuge,  under  a  feigned  name,  in  the  cottage  of  her  lover's  parents, 
learns  to  love  him  better,  and  gains  the  assurance  that  she  is  loved  for 
herself  alone.  ^'  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth,"  and 
Eustace  (for  such  is  our  hero's  name)  is  obliged  to  bring  back  his  bride 
o'er  the  border  by  force  of  arms.  They  visit  her  castle,  and  here  a 
delicious  scene  occurs,  reversing  the  incidents  of  Moore's  '^  You  remem- 
'ber  Ellen."  A  dark  mysterious  palmer  interferes,  and  declaring  him. 
«elf  to  be  the  lady's  long  .lost  father,  forbids  such  unequal  alliance  as 
she  contemplates,  fustace  is  discovered  to  be  of  noble  blood,  and  all 
^nds  happOy. 

Now  we  most  earnestly  entreait  of  our  readers  not  to  judge  of  the 
|K)etry  by  the  outline  of  this  somewhat  nursery  calibre  of  plot.  This 
simple  invention  is  only  the  author's  excuse  for  embracing  in  one 
extended  description  all  the  poetical  features  of  his  native  district,  and 
all  the  varied  features  of  its  varied  year.  We,  too,  claim  the  green 
irale  of  Nith  as  the  home  of  our  infancy — its  sounds  and  sights  are 
graven  on  our  memory,  and  intermingled  with  every  thought.  And  here 
we  have  them  all  truly  and  lovelily  mirrored  in  the  murmuring  and 
flashing  stream  of  the  poet's  song.  We  stand  in  fancy  once  more  on 
the  hills  of  Dunscore,  looking  down  upon  the  fertile  valley,  and  hearing, 
amid  the  breathless  ^ence  of  an  autumnal  noon,  the  gentle  rustle  of 
the  grain  as  it  falls  before  the  sickle.  We  wander  at  will  in  the  fresh 
morning,  through  the  tall  dewy  grass,  wreathed  with  fantastic  knots  of 
cobwebs  sparkling  with  watery  gems ;  or  in  the  hush  of  even-tide,  when 
the  stars  come  out  one  after  another,  and  the  reaper's  horn  is  heard, 
and  the  scent  of  flowers  rises  sweetly  through  the  cool  air,  the  evening 
sacrifice  of  inanimate  nature.  The  brown  upland  varies  with  the  green 
ivalley,  and  the  charms  of  spring  with  those  of  summer.  Allan  has  roam, 
ed  the  land  "  from  bald  Corsincon  down  to  nestling  Bamhourie,"  noting 
«yery  beauty,  and  his  heart  has  cherished  them  amid  the  drought  and 
bustle  of  the  crowded  city ;  and  here  we  have  them  in  numerous  verse  the 
treasured  musings  of  many  a  year.  These  glowing  pictures  of  his  own 
beloved  home  will  yet  become  a  constant  inmate  Cff  the  peasant's  be-^ob- 
Mrebbed  window.bole ;  they  will  be  thumbed,  while  the  busy  sun  shines 
through  the  mottled  reek,  to  .while^  away  the  lingering  minutes  which 
must  intervene  ere  the  huge  goans  of  reeking  porridge,  beneath  which  the 
table  groans,  have  lost  snperfluous  heat.  Old  men  and  women  will  nod 
their  heads,  and  spread 'their  palms  upon  their  knees,  and  laugh  loudly 
at  descriptions  of  their  revelry,  which  no  one  could  pourtray  who  had  not 
shared  in  them ;  or  they  will  assume  an  air  of  serious  edification  when 
the  Sabbath  stillness  is  described.  The  eyes  of  the  lasses  will  gleam  with 
dearer  light  beneath  the  spell  of  verse ;  and  youths  will  bum  for  an 
occasion  to  display  "  the  might  which  slumbers  in  a  peasant's  arm."  Let 
him  who  knows  not  Nithsd^e  read  the  "  Maid  of  Elvar,"  and  cease  to 
be  ig^rant ;  let  him  who  does,  dwell  upon  its  pages  as  he  would  on  the 
picture  of  an  absent  friend. 

But  Allan  must  be  allowed  to  speak  for  himself.    The  first  appear. 
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•nee  of  the  heroine  is  most  bewitching,  and  the  toene  in  whieh  we  find 
her  is  worthy  of  so  fair  a  being. 

XXV. 

He  came  unto  m  imall  and  pleaiant  bay— . 
A  cretcenUbay  balf  garlanded  with  treei, 
Which  scented  all  the  air ;  whose  blonomB  gay 
Were  rift  with  birds,  and  mnricai  with  bees ; 
And  danced  in  heanty  in  the  seaward  brssM  ; 
While  o*ar  the  grove  asosnded  Elrar  Tower, 
A  mark  by  land,  a  beacon  on  the  seas— 
With  fruit  trees  crowned,  and  gardens  hung  in  flower, 
Dropt  round  with  fairy  knolls  and  many  an  elfin  bower. 

XXTI. 

Etoi  as  he  stood,  there  came  ftxMu  Elvar  Hall 
A  peerless  one,  with  handmaids  hemmed  about- 
Fair  Sybil  Lesley,  loresome,  straight  and  tall. 
Sweet  as  a  lily  ere  the  bloom  bursts  out : 
A  seaman  lodged  and  scarce  suppressed  a  shout.^ 
A  shepherd  saw  her  and  looked  down  with  awe ; 
Eren  Ralph  Latoua,  a  warrior  tried  and  stout. 
Seemed  moved  somewhat  when  he  this  vision  saw. 
Which  with  the  rising  sun  came  down  the  greenwood  shaw. 

XXVII. 

Fair  Sybil  comes  t  the  flowers  which  scent  her  ftet 
Bloom  for  her  sake  alone  i  the  polished  shells 
Raise  as  she  touches  them  a  sound  as  sweet 
And  musical  as  the  breeze  breathed  on  hells ; 
Her  hand  waves  love,  and  her  dark  eyes  rain  q>ell8. 
Her  mouth,  men  might  mistake  it  for  the  rose 
Whose  opening  lips  afor  the  wild  bee  smells  t 
Her  hair  down  gushing  in  an  armful  flows, 
And  floods  her  ivory  neck,  and  glitters  as  she  goes. 

The  return  of  the  triumphant  warriors  from  the  fight  is  equally 
tiful,  although  different  in  character. 

XXXIX. 

The  ripe  com  waved  in  lone  Dalgonar  glen. 
That,  with  its  bosom,  basking  in  the  sun. 
Lies  like  a  bird ;  the  hum  of  working  men 
Joins  with  the  sound  of  streams  that  southward  run. 
With  fragrant  holms  atween  ;  then  mix  in  one 
Beside  a  church,  and  round  two  ancient  towers 
Form  a  deep  fosse.     Here  sire  is  heired  by  boo. 
And  war  comes  never :  ancle  deep  in  flowers 
In  summer  walk  its  dames  among  Uie  sunny  bowers. 

XL. 

Upon  the  mom  of  which  I  sing,  its  church 
Sent  holy  sounds  into  the  brightening  air. 
And  men  with  hoary  haffets  sought  its  porch. 
And  ancient  dames  and  damsels  passing  fair ; 
The  melody  of  hymns,  the  voice  of  prayer. 
Rose  high  to  heaven  for  our  afflicted  land. 
Miles  Gneme  knelt  down,  and  sad  his  snowy  hair 
He  stroked,  and  prayed,  that  God*8  own  helping  hand 
Would  Scotland  and  his  Son  shield  from  the  Southron  brand. 

XLI. 

He  rose,  and  homeward  by  the  slumbering  stream 
Walked  with  the  mom^w  glistening  on  his  shoon. 
The  sun  was  up,  and  his  outbursting  beam 
Touched  tower  and  tree  and  pasture  hills  aboon ; 
The  stars  were  quenched,  and  vanished  was  tiie  moon ; 
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Load  lowed  the  herds,  mnd  the  glad  partridge  try 
Made  oom-fielde  muBical  as  groTet  at  neoa  i 
Birds  left  the  perch,  hee  foUowlng  hee  hummed  hy^ 
And  gladneee  reigned  on  earth,  and  hrightaeee  claimed  the  tky* 

XLII. 

"Stmg  to  the  hird,**  he  eald,  "bloom  to  the  boogh. 
Fruits  to  the  earth,  and  fragrance  to  the  mom, 
Flowers  to  the  bee,  to  Winter  eleet  and  snow, 
To  Spring  her  lilies  in  the  sunshine  bom : 
To  Summer  berries,  and  to  Autumn  com,— i 
Fowls  to  the  air,  fish  to  the  silent  stream, 
Speed  to  the  roebuck,  echoes  to  the  horn. 
Motion  to  water,  light  to  the  moonbeam. 
To  Age  sad  doubts  and  cares— 4o  Youth  his  golden  dream  >— 

XUII. 

«  To  Youth  hifl  short  and  smuiy  dream    alas  I 
How  bitter,  bitter  must  the  wakening  be  1**— 
Just  then,  descending  through  the  wwkty  pass, 
Which  joins  the  ralley  with  the  uplands,  he 
Saw  Eustace  Onme,  with  all  his  comrades  free 
.Men  came  and  gaied,  and  left  the  com  unreaped, 
Gray  Miles  for  gladness  was  nigh  fit  to  flee ; 
He  cried,  «  God  bless  thee  T*  high  his  old  heart  leapt. 
He  tried  to  run — for  joy  he  could  not — ^but  he  wept. 

X1.IV. 

He  wept — but  *twa8  with  gladness  and  great  joy. 
For  d^rer  for  than  conquerors*  trophies,  hame 
Came  his  sole  child,  his  heart's  delight—Jiis  boy. 
He  stretched  his  arms,  and  fiiintly  named  his  name. 
And  said,  <<  Hast  thou  come  from  a  field  of  fame  f 
How  went  the  fight  ?  a  warrior  stout  and  fell 
Is  Ralph  Latoun-.*  spirit  like  the  flame 
That  mounts  and  bums — I  mind  his  fother  well — 
O,  I  hare  much  to  ask,  and  thou  hast  much  to  telL** 

XLV. 

^'  Aye,  thou  mayest  die,  Miles  Graeme,  as  soon*s  thou  wilt, 
Thy  happy  day  is  come,**  John  Lorbume  said, 
^*  For  ne*er  was  stout  hand  laid  on  weapon  hilt 
With  such  good  will  as  our  young  leader  laid. 
Lord  Selby  tried  the  sharpneas  of  his  blade ; 
From  Ralph  Latoun  he  made  the  red^blood  rain. 
With  Eustace  Grsme,  and  the  good  saints  to  aid. 
We  won  green  Nithsdale  to  our  Queen  again.** 
He  spoke  and  gladdened  all — an  hundred  hearts  were  fiiin, 

XL  VI. 

And  as  he  ceased  they  shouted.    Shout  on  shout 
Made  all  the  glen  of  green  Dalgonar  ring ; 
Fast  from  their  homes,  as  from  their  hiyes  gush  out 
The  bees,  when  on  them  bursts  the  blooming  spring. 
Men  start  forth  first,  and  high  their  bonnets  fling — 
Dames  follow,  glad  in  all  men's  joys  to  share ; 
The  foot  of  dowie  care  has  found  a  wing, 
And  gray  fourscore  roused  from  its  dreamy  lair 
Comes  forth  to  swell  the  joy  and  fill  with  song  the  air. 

XLVII. 

And  plucking  holly  boughs  and  pulling  flowers, 
The  maids  and  matrons  forth  to  greet  him  go. 
Upon  his  head  so  tiiick  the  fragrant  showers 
Fall,  that  Eupheme  his  mother  scarce  can  know 
The  son  fos  whom  she  dreed  the  birthtlme  throe. 
Her  joy  found  erery  form  but  that  of  words. 
Her  breast  could  scarce  contain  her  heart's  o*erflow— . 
She  murmured  low,  "  The  praise  be  all  the  Lord*s 
And  good  Saint3ride*s,  that  sared  thee  from  the  Southron  swords.*' 
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XLV1II. 

No  gtatlt  oath  a  peaMnt  swort.     <<  Saint  Bride ! 
Believe  her  not  1  no  more  in  godf  of  stone 
Shall  I  pnt  trust ;  amid  the  hattle*s  tide 
I  called  on  her,  for  fierce  Latmm  mabed  on 
And  would  hare  sped  me^  when  a  nobler  one 
Than  any  saint  of  metal,  stone,  or  tree, ' 
Stopt  the  dread  Southron — Eustace  Gr«me  alone, 
Henceforth  sole  saint  to  Simon  Bum  shall  he.*' 
He  lauf hed,  and  threescore  youths  laufhed  louder  still  than  h^ 

XLIX. 

<<  Mock  not  the  saints^  my  children,**  said  the  dame, 
Though  now  to  mock  them  men  so  fiercely  preach — 
But  bumble  be  of  heart,  knoe>  at  the  name 
Of  holy  things ;  Hr  fiur  beyond  the  readi 
Of  our  Mind  knowledge,  God  sits  high  to  teach 
With  pest,  war,  thunder,  lessons  dr^  and  deep ; 
We  are  but  scattered  pebbles  on  the  beach, 
0*er  which  etemity*s  dread  waters  sweep.'* 
A  bandsman  sighed,  and  said,  <<  Aye,  as  we  sow  w«  re^*' 

A  delightful  catalogue  raiwnrUe  of  the  beauties  of  die  Vale  of  Dal^ 
gonar  occurs  in  Part  V. 

xxvi. 
Vale  of  Dalgonar,  dear  art  thoa  to  me  I 
Dearer  thaA  dayligllt  to  the  sick  at  heart ;. 
Hills  rise  atween  us  and  wide  rolls  tlie  sea, 
Only  to  proTe  how  passing  dear  thou  art : 
'TIS  witn  my  feet  not  with  my  heart  ye  part. 
Dear  are  your  fairy  dales  and  flowery  downs, 
Your  woods,  your  streams  where  silver  fishes  dart ; 
Your  martyrs*  graves,  your  cots,  your  towers,  your  towns. 
Gray  sires  and  matrons  grave,  with  their  long  mourning  gowns.^ 

xxvu. 
And  fair,  O  vale!  thou  didst  to  Sybil  look. 
What  time  the  west  wind  wafted-  from  afar 
The  shepherd's  song,  and  from  the  rustling  stook 
The  iarm.lad  whistling  filled  his  tumbler  car ; 
Flies  swarmed — among  them  leaped  the  mottled  par. 
The  sun  dried  up  the  dew,  and  loud  and  clear 
Horns  rung  on  Compel  and  horns  rung  on  Scaur ; 
Men  stoopeid  them  to  their  tasks,  and  fitr  and  near 
Hands  moved,  and  sickles  shone  beneath  the  ripened  ear. 

XXVIII. 

Hall  looked  o'er  hall  and  cot  o'er  cot  arose ; 
Hill  towered  o'er  hill,  green  brae  succeeded  brae ; 
Wood  waved  o'er  wood,  and  white  as  winter  snows^ 
On  knolls  around  the  shepherd's  hirsels  lay. 
The  village  stnoke  curled  in  long  wreaths  away. 
The  scent  of  herbs  and  flowers  filled  all  the  breeze ; 
The  black  cocks  crowed  upon  the  mountains  gray. 
The  fiocks  came  lowing  forth  to  lawns  and  leas. 
And  tongues  of  busy  bairns  hummed  thick  as  s  warming  bees; 

XXIX. 

A  hedge  of  hawthorn,  mixed  with  holly,  swept 
Around  each  garden,  screening  every  cot  r 
Among  them  all  a  bleaching  rivulet  ctis^ij. 
Where  webs  lay  white  as  lily  without  spot. 
The  parish-kirk,  through  reverend  elms  remote. 
Stood  'midst  its  grave-stones,  row  succeeding  row  ; 
O'er  all  the  distant  city's  steeples  shot ; 
Bright  in  the  sun,  the  Solway  slept  below. 
Where  sailors  charmed  the  wind,  yet  still  their  ships  swam  slow. 

The  Sahbath  of  Cunningham  may  vie  with  that  of  Ghrahame^ 
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XXXII. 

The  Sabbath  mora 
li  gweet — all  sounds  save  iiature*s  voice  is  still ; 
Mute  shepherd's  song-pipe,  mute  the  harvest  horn  ;- 
A  holier  tongue  is  given  to  brotdc  and  rill. 
Old  men  climb  silently  their  cottage  hUl, 
There  ruminate  and  look  sublime  abroad  ; 
Shake  from  their  ieet  as  thought  on  thought  comes  still/ 
The  dust  of  life's  long  dark  and  dreary  road ; 
And  rise  from  this  gross  earth,  and  give  the  day  to  God. 

XXXIII. 

Dalgonar  kirk  her  warning  bell  hath  rung, 
Glade,  glen,  and  grove  sound  with  the  solemn  strain, 
Wide  at  the  summons  every  door  is  flung, 
And  forth  devout  walks  many  a  hoiary  swain, 
Their  spouses  with  them ;  while  a  gayer  train 
Their  daughter!  o(ttne,  and  gladden  all  the  road. 
Of  laughing  eyes,  ripe  lips,  and  ringlets  vain. 
And  youths  like  lamba  upon  the  sunny  sod. 
Come  light  of  heart  and  foot,  and  seek  the  house  of  Godr 

XXXIV. 

It  was  A  gladsome  thing,  up  hill  and  glen 
Upon  the  morn  of  the  Lord's-day  to  look ; 
For  every  place  poured  forth  its  stately  men. 
And  matrons  with  staid  steps  and  holy  book. 
Where'er  a  cottage  stood,  or  streamed  a  brook, 
Or  rose  a  hall,  or  tower'd  a  castle  gray. 
Youth  left  ita  joys,  old  age  its  care  forsook  : 
Meek  beauty  grew,  and  looked  sedately  gay, 
Kor  at  her  shadow  glanced  as  she  went  on  her  way.- 

XXXY. 

There  Eustace  came  as  nature  comes,  all  clad 
In  homely  green,  and  much  with  hoary  men 
He  came  conversing,  and  sedately  glad. 
Heard  stories  which  escaped  historic  pen. 
To  live  with  hinds  on  hill  or  pastoral  glen ; 
And  much  they  talked  upon  their  kirk-ward  waf , 
Of  and^t  horoes,  who  by  flood  and  ftn, 
Triumphed  or  foil  to  En^ish  sworda  a  prey  ; 
Then  paused,  and  held  their  hands  toward  their  tonib-stones  grey.- 

XXXVI. 

Before  them  walked  young  Sybil,  as  a  beam 
Strayed  from  the  sun  upon  creation's  morn ; 
Pure  as  the  daylight  in  the  running  stream 
By  which  she  walked,  sweet  as  a  rose  new  born 
To  summer.     <<  Eustace,"  thus  said  John  of  Sorne, 
'<  What  maid  is  she,  who  goes  thy  mother  by ; 
Comes  she  to  watch  the  fold'  or  reap  the  com  P 
See,  now  she  glances  hitherward  her  eye,'— 
Ay  I  ay !  !•  read  her  look,  and  undeiBtand  thy  sigh." 

XXXVII. 

"  Ye  read  both  wrong,  perchance.     All  wo-begone. 
On  Roodmas  eve  she  to  my  father  came ;" 
Thus  Eu8ta4^  said,  *<  and  with  her  orphan  moan 
Won  so  his  heart,  that  to  my  mother  hame 
He  took  her.     Sitting  by  our  chamber  flame 
I  found  her — while  her  cheeks  with  blushes  dyed, 
She  told  her  sorrows,  and  she  told  her  name : 
And  as  she  spoke,  the  rose  and  lily  tried 
Which  best  became  her  looks."     "  Peace,  peace,"  the  old  maa  eHcd', 

XXXVIII. 

*<  And  heaven  forgive  us,  if  to  think  and  speak 
Of  heaven's  best  works  in  pureness  be  a  crime." 
He  spoke,  and  passed  the  churchyard-gate,  and  meek 
Trode  with  a  foot  religious  through  the  clime, 
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Whcrt  mortal  mifkt  had  liotd  accoimtt  with  tiaM  ; 
And  emery  ft»otstep  meuaMd  kiodrtd  dnst. 
Then  poets  lUfC  *iieath  wimelodiom  rhyme ; 
There  miapdl  proee  of  mmtron  Ibae  took  trit/^ 
The  rottfh  grmTe-difger't  epade  iCood  there  red  •'«r  with  roet* 

XXXIX. 

Filled  wueach  eeat,  and  thronfed  was  erery  pew  ; 

A  sea  of  foreheads,  tresses  warisf  gray, 

White  necks,  and  eyes  of  heave&^s  diTinest  Uiie 

Were  there.    Arose  the  preacher  vsp  to  pray  i 

A  learned  and  hold  man  of  the  elder-day, 

With  Rome  he  warred  and  struck  her  idob  hlind. 

And  wooed  much  sin  and  levity  away 

From  lord  and  peasant,  hondmuden  and  hind  ; 
And  poured  o*er  all  the  strength  and  fulness  of  hie  mind. 
xt» 

And  well  and  wiMly  prsached  he  in  that  hour 

Of  Tirtne^B  glory,  which  san  never  fiide  ;. 

And  sweetly  snng  the  people^  roof  and  tower 

Rung  with  the  moumfiil  mdody  they  made  ; 

Their  heart  and  soul  lent  matron  and  lent  maid  ;. 

The  wild  were  awed,  the  souls  of  simien  dMM^ : 

Her  swelling  bosom  cambric-soned,  she  laid 

Fair  Sybil  o*er  the  blessed  inspired  book : 
Faith  glowed  upon  her  brow  ;  InaTea  lightened  in  her  look. 
xu. 

And  there  were  eyes  the  sacred  page  fbrsook, 

To  gaze  enraptured  on  the  stranger  fidr  ; 

Hearts  with  love's  fsver  for  the  fint  time  shook^ 

And  even  the  preacher  in  his  pnting  prayer, 

Shut  his  dark  eyes,  and  warned  men  to  beware- 

Of  beauty.     '  Midst  them  like  a  star  she  shone. 

Or  a  pure  lily  bom  in  May-mom  air. 

Or  rose  the  moment  of  its  opening :  none 
Could  look  on  her  but  wished  to  look  on  her  alone. 

XI.U. 

All  looked  on  her,  save  Eustace  Gr»me,  for  he 
Had  his  heart  full  of  othor  love ;  when,  tall 
And  fair  before  him  Sybil  riees,  see 
Whiter  than  snow  she  lets  her  white  veil  &11 
0*er  face  and  form,  and  walks  forth  *  mongst  them  all  r 
Eustace  looked  up,  and  looked  up  with  a  start ; 
He  thought  her  sure  the  maid  of  Elvar  Hall, 
And  love  of  her  rushed  through  him  like  a  dart ; 
But  ere  three  burning  throbs  were  numbered  by  Ms  heart,. 

XLUI. 

He  saw  ''twas  Sybil.     Straight  he  '  gan  to  muse 
On  tales  of  yore,  when  high-born  dames  did  pass 
From  tapestried  halls  unto  the  greenwood  boughs. 
And  trimmM  their  rin^ets  in  some  fountain  glass; 
And  snpt  and  sung  with  shepherd  lad  and  lass, 
To  cool  their  bosoms  kindled  widi  love  fire  : 
Or  with  the  twin  lambs,  seated  on  the  grass, 
Twined  garlands,  while  the  birds'  assembled  choir 
Sung  orer-head  of  lore,  and  kept  alive  denre. 

The  extract  we  have  just  made  is  appropriately  introduced  by  a  Satur- 
day evening  scene,  which  weds  the  Sunday  to  the  week,  as  delightfully 
as  the  Cottar's  Saturday  Night.  Though  omt  of  its  due  order,  here 
it  is. 

III. 
Sweet  sang  young  Sybil,  and  sweet  smiled  Eupheme, 
And  every  song  there  were  kind  words  between ; 
Till  nigh  the  hill  the  sun's  bright  border  came. 
And  poured  its  fire  slant  on  the  summit  green': 
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On  trtrj  Acid  w«r«  bmy  Ubonren  teen,— > 
On  every  ro«d  there  rolled  the  tumbler-car ; 
Whip*  emacked,  steeds  snorted,  last  the  pitchfbrks  sheea 
Mored,  and  the  oom-ricks,  *neath  the  twilight  star. 
Rose  fiwt,  and  hanrest-homs  rang  o*er  the  hills  afar. 

IV. 

Sweet  was  such  sound  to  those  who  toiled  since  mom. 
Maids  hung  their  sickles  in  the  standing  stook, 
And  from  their  ringlets  plucked  the  bearded  com ; 
Or  from  their  hands  the  stinging  nettles  took. 
And  laved  their  foreheads  in  the  running  brook, 
And  gave  their  hot  necks  to  the  dewy  air ; — 
The  dewy  air  Its  glittering  diamonds  shook, 
Bright  and  profuse  amid  their  snooded  hair, 
And  cooled  the  grass,  and  gemmed  white  feet  and  ancles  bare. 

V. 

The  horses  loosed  from  labour  gambol  round. 
Drink  in  the  streams  or  browse  the  tender  grass ; 
Cows  leare  their  pastures,  o*er  the  moistened  ground 
Their  udders  drop  white  fragrance  as  they  pass  ; 
To  where  with  milk-pail  stands  the  bare-armed  lass, 
And  every  vale  and  hill  and  hangh  pours  home 
Its  people ;  nigh  each  £srmer*s  door  a  mass 
Of  rustics  stand ;  slow  moving  others  come, 
Enjoying  eve's  sweet  air  on  rivulet  bank,  and  holm. 

VI. 

This  was  the  last  night  of  the  week,  and  joy 
Was  in  the  land,  both  man  and  beast  were  glad  ; 
The  air  was  babny,  fhnn  the  heavens  high 
The  dear  moon  chased  off  every  vapour  sad  ; 
The  groves  with  rooks  as  thick  as  leafb  were  clad. 
The  honey  dew  the  hare  licked  from  her  ftet ; 
The  shepherd  freed  his  right  arm  from  his  maud, 
His  plum-tree  whistle  dipt  in  odorous  weet, 
And  from  the  green-hiU  side  sent  down  his  ditty  sweet. 

VII. 

From  earth  to  glowing  heaven  is  full  of  joy. 
Meantime  within  the  spense  young  Sybil  sits. 
Her  white  hands  labouring  in  her  new  employ, 
Her  mind  seems  elsewhere,  see,  she  works  by  fits. 
From  task  to  task  the  eyedant  matron  flits. 
Her  yam  hanks  reckons,  cheese  lays  on  the  shelves. 
Sets  forth  her  supper-table,  nor  demits 
Till  her  hearth-stone  might  be  a  throne  ftra*  elves. 
And  in  the  polished  presses  men  can  see  themselves. 

VIII. 

<< '  Tis  Saturday  at  eVn— «ease,  maiden,  cease 
Thy  thrift,*'  Eupheme  said,  "  and  our  gladness  share  ; 
This  sacred  eve  brings  the  blest  mom  of  peace, 
The  day  of  duty  and  the  night  of  prayer. 
And  gives  that  rest  to  which  all  flesh  is  heir ; 
The  dumb  brutes  know,  Uie  wiM  birds  hail  the  hour, 
R^oicing  sounds  All  the  nocturnal  air. 
The  bee  with  nectar  drunk  reels  fh>m  the  flower. 
And  heaven  is  in  the  breeze,  and  God  is  in  the  shower. 

IX. 

"  So  cease  thy  thrift,  young  Sybil,  and  rejoice.** 
And  as  she  spoke,  were  hsMti  the  door  within. 
Her  husband's  flrat,  and  then  her  ae  son's  voice. 
Accompanied  with  the  low  and  tittering  din. 
Of  snooded  maids,  and  bandsmen  of  the  bin. 
Fair  after  pair  came  gladsome  o'er  the  floor. 
On  Sybil  looked  and  sate — a  falling  pin 
Had  made  a  noise ;  with  palms  outspread,  demure, 
Miles  prayed,  God  bless  the  food  he  gives  the  meek  and  poor. 
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The  poem  aboundt  with  passages  of  equal  beauty.  Those  which  we 
hare  sheeted  may  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  Cunnin^am'a  claim  to 
rank  beside  Bums  and  Graham.  But  the  whole  texture  of  hi«  song  is 
full  of  thoughts  like 

riolets  dim, 
And  tweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno*t  eyes, 
Or  Cytherea*!  breath. 


Suck  are:— 


.  moor,  mountain,  glen  and  brake. 


Or:— 


Or:— 


Or:— 


Or;— 


On  which  the  sun  takes  such  delight  to  shine, 
As  if  it  glittered  for  the  landsci^'s  sake. 


And  like  a  sunbeam  o*er  the  mountain,  lo  I 
As  swift,  and  scarce  less  bright,  see  the  enthusiast  go  I 


For,  like  the  lark,  my  muse  the  daisy's  flowM- 

Lores  best,  and  by  lone  fiury  fountains  flung, 

flings  of  domestic  lore  in  her  lude  country  tongue. 


Ah  I  Sybil's  sweet :  can  sweetness  e*er  dissembl^^ 
The  unsunned  lily  on  its  slendw  stalk. 
When  breezes  rise  and  silyer  dews  assemble, 
Sh^es,  as  thy  song  shook  her,  and  put  her  In  a  tremble.r 


True  gtetle  lote  is  like  the  summer  dew. 
Which  falls  around  when  all  is  still  and  hush  ; 
And  falls  unseen,  until  its  bright  drops  strew 
With  odoon,  herb  and  flower,  and  bank  and  bush. 
O  loye,  when  womanhood  is  in  the  flush, 
And  man*8  a  young  and  an  unspotted  thing  I 
His  flrat-breathed  word,  and  her  half-conscious  blush. 
Are  fisir  as  light  in  Heaven,  or  flowera  in  spring,-^ 
The  first  hour  of  true  love  is  worth  our  worshipping. 

But  we  must  have  done.  We  are  as  well  aware  as  any  critic  in  the 
land,  that  there  are  faults  in  this  poem.  The  Spenserian  stanza,  at 
least  in  our  author's  hands,  is  iU  adapted  to  the  expression  of  jolly 
chainless  humour ;  and  Allan,  in  attempting  to  be  quaint,  is  at  times 
merely  abrupt.  It  is,. moreover,  true,  that  we  are  willing  to  back  him 
against  any  man  in  the  three  kingdoms  for  the  manufacture  of  break. 
jaw  lines,  when  he  is  in  the  humour ;  and  of  his  skill  in  this  kind  of 
workmanship  we  have  here  specimens  in  abundance.  Take  the  poem, 
'  however,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  it  is  one  that  will  live.  It  does  net 
bring  him  to  the  level  of  Bums,  whose  place  is  a  little  lower  than 
Shakespeare,  but  it  entitles  us  to  apply  to  him  the  lines  addressed  to 
another  Scottish  poet : — 

There's  ane — come  forrit,  honest  Allan, 
Ye  needna  jouk  ahint  the  hallan, 

A  chiel  sae  clener ; 
The  teeth  of  time  may  gnaw  Tamtalian, 

But  Thou's  for  ever. 
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ON  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  PITT  SYSTEM. 

It  is  to  the  young  meii  of  England  that  this  paper  is  principally  ad- 
dressed. It  is  chiefly  meant  for  those  entering  upon  life  and  its  active 
business.  In  order  to  understand  and  appreciate  properly  the  scenes 
irhich  they  must  shortly  see^  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  understand  the 
ntuation  in  which  their  country  is^  at  this  moment^  placed.  A  true 
knowledge  of  that  situation  includes  a  knowledge  of  the  events  and  cir. 
cumstances' which  led  to  it.  The  decline  of  the  Pitt  System  may,  no 
doubt,  be  properly  said  to  have  visibly  begun  in  1815,  the  very  period 
of  its  appaiient  triumph.  The  seeds  of  destruction,  however,  which  it 
aQ  along  carried  within  itself,  were  sown  long  before ;  and  to  that  ante, 
nor  period  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  give  a  complete  view  of  the  causes, 
mOral  and  political,  which  have  gradually  brought  to  its  downfall  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  systems  of  misrule  that  ever — Protean  as  the 
diapes  of  tyranny  have  been — appeared  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  system  termed,  in  modem  times,  the  Pitt  System,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  system  under  which  a  corrupt  knot  of  the  aristocracy 
riiall  govern  England,  by  the  application  of  money  in  various  ways — ^by 
possessing  rotten  boronghs— ^by  direct  bribery — ^by  patfofiage — ^by  pre- 
Mees  of  retigion — ^by  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  publication — and 
by  a  hired  press,  whose  duty  it  is  to  veil  the  transactions  going  on  by 
flieanB  of  lies,  sophistries,  pretexts,  and  misrepresentations  of  every  kind, 
possible  or  conceivable :  this  corrupt  knot  or  oligarchy,  of  course,  re- 
paying itself  for  its  expenditure,  and  enriching  itself  besides  out  of  the 
plunder  of  the  people  subject  to  its  sway.  This  system,  like  the  "  Med- 
lar," was,  no  doubt,  *'  it)tten  ere  'twas  ripe."  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
Whig  as  he  was,  beyond  question  brought  '^  the  Upas  "  to  a  flourishing 
state  of  cultivation  and  verdure.  Like  certain  vegetables,  of  which  Dr. 
Johnson  speaks,  it  even  then  **  smelt  of  the  uncleanly  pains  which  had 
been  taken  to  rear  it ;"  and  even  then,  to  those  who  look  narrowly  at 
the  signs  of  the  times,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  seeds  of  destruction 
were  beginning  to  germinate.  After  the  expiration  of  the  American 
war,  however — ^that  unholy,  but,  in  its  ultimate  effects,  thrice-blessed 
crusade,  undertaken  in  part  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  half-idiot,  half- 
despot,  whoDd  the  followers  of  Pitt  have  delighted  to  honour  as  the 
"  good  old  KiAg,"  but  chiefly  to  extend  to  the  Colonies  that  system  of 
aristocratical  plui^er  for  which  England  seemed  too  narrow  a  field — the 
eyes  of  the  people  began  to  open,  and  to  see  clearly  that  of  which,  till 
then,  they  had  obtained  only  glimpses.  The  cry  for  a  ''  Reform  in  Par- 
ttament "  was  now  loudly  ttiade ;  and  the  roll  of  the  reformers  of  that 
period  exhibited  names  as  illustrious  in  rank  and  talent  as  any  which 
they  have  since  owned : — Chatham,  Burke,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
and^  lastly,  Pitt— doomed  to  be  the  Judas  Iscariot  of  the  reform  of 
which  he  was  the  apostle ;  and  to  die,  if  not  by  his  own  act,  yet  of  deep 
chagrin  and  anguish,  at  the  failure  of  JsSi:  his  plots  against  that,  tho 
which  to  destroy,  he  had  sold  body  and  soul — honesty,  health,  and  good 
fane.  He  had  said,  in  the  days  of  his  youthful  sincerity,  that,  under 
the  existing  system,  '^  no  honest  man  could  be  minister."  He  became 
minister  himself,  and  exemplified  to  the  letter  the  truth  of  his  own  apho- 
ritm,  the  only  good  one  he  ever  uttered.  His  constitution,  however, 
WM  not  naturally  adapted  to  his  new  diet,  and  his  death  was  one  of  in. 
digwtion,  evidently  brought  on  by  a  surfeit  of  corruption  and  oort  wine. 
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neither  of  which  could  alleviate  that  alow  agony,  which  the  ngnal  dis* 
comfiture  of  all  his  schemes  entailed  upon  that  moet  unfortunate  man. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Pitt  took  the  helm  with  any  motives  beyond 
those  of  common  ambition*  The  American  War  had  ended  in  the  erta- 
blishment  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  the  United  States ;  and  had  left 
England  crippled,  mortified,  and  saddled  with  a  debt  of  £850,000^000^ 
at  that  period,  deemed  enormous,  as  indeed  it  was.  The  privations, 
however,  occasioned  by  it  did  not  very  sensibly  or  materially  a£fiect  the 
industrious  classes.  The  country  rapidly  recovered  itself;  and  during 
the  conclusion  of  the  interval  between  the  war  with  the  colonies  and 
that  with  France  in  1793,  enjoyed  comparative  ease  and  prosperity.  The 
young  Minister  was  economical,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  popular.  He 
had,  to  be  sure,  become  a  renegade  from  the  cause  of  reform ;  but  the 
knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  that  reform  was,  at  that  time,  nearly  alto, 
gether  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  higher  classes.  There  was  no  dis. 
tress  to  goad  on  the  people  to  inquire.  They  were  at  ease  for  the^time. 
Employment  was  plentifiil ;  taxes  moderate ;  poor-rates  comparatively 
small ;  the  circulation  was  principally  metallic ;  wheat  varied  in  price 
with  the  seasons,  but  the  average  was  thirty-six  shillings  to  forty  sbSL 
lings  the  quarter,  or  four  shillings  and  sixpence  to  five  shillings  the 
Winchester  bushel;  butcher's  meat  was  sold  at  from  twopence  half- 
penny to  fourpence  per  lb. ;  and  surplus  population  was  not  discovered. 
The  nation  was  well,  and  it  looked  no  further. 

In  the  year  1789,  however,  the  French  Revolution  broke  forth  in  all 
its  strength,  and  blazed  out,  like  a  volcano  in  the  night,  shooting  its  light 
into  the  sky,  throwing  its  vivid  flashes  far  and  wide,  and  rousing  men 
from  their  sleep.  The  French  nation  had,  for  centuries,  submitted  to 
a  despotism,  compared  with  the  profligacy  of  which,  the  rule  of  tlie 
English  borougfamongers  was  mildness.  The  extravagance  of  the  court 
had,  however,  at  last  rendered  it  completely  decrepit  as  weU  as  odiona  ; 
and  the  people,  taking  advantage  of  the  languor  of  the  monster,  now 
become  helpless  through  the  effects  of  repletion,  transfixed  it,  and,  with 
one  blow,  rescued  themselves  from  its  pressure.  Liberty  became  now, 
for  the  first  time  in  Europe,  for  centuries,  no  longer  a  name.  The  ex. 
citement  was  wonderful.  The  nations  began  to  awake ;  and  the  conster- 
nation of  the  English  corruptionists,  now  trembling  for  their  ilL^tten 
plunder,  became  great  in  the  extreme.  They  intrigued  against  France 
— they  stirred  up  the  continental  despots  against  her ;  and,  at  last,  in 
desperation,  plunged  themselves  and  their  country  into  the  abyss  of  the 
war  of  1793.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Pitt  was  forced  into  this  dread- 
ful measure  by  the  corrupt  aristocracy.  But  the  citadel  of  his  wavering 
virtue  having  been  once  carried,  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  seducers,  aad 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  corruption,  with  an  ardour  which  throws 
a  doubt  upon  his  former  professions,  sudi  as  they  were.  This,  thm, 
was  the  commencement  of  the  Pitt  System,  under  that  title ;  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  system  of  preserving  corruption  and  public  plunder  in  Eng- 
land at  any  price,  and  of  waging  an  interminable  war  against  freedom 
and  popular  government. 

In  commencing  their  crusade  against  France  it  happened,  fortunately 
for  mankind,  that  the  despots  miscalculated  egreg^ously  the  ronigtsnce 
they  were  to  meet  with,  and  that  Pitt's  early  economical  habits  still  fanng 
about  him.  They  only  learned  by  experience  of  what  gigantic  efbrta  a 
nation  unanimous  and  determined  to  be  free  is  ci^ble.  If  it  be  an  its- 
erring  rule  that  success  in  war  is  ever  to  be  ascribed  to  the  especial  ^ 
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vout  of  Providence,  the  events  of  the  war  againgt  the  French  people 
loudly  gave  the  lie  to  the  vituperations  of  their  enemies.  In  vain  did 
^e  apostate  and  9eeretly  pensioned  Burke  denounce  France,  and  hlot 
fa^r^  as  he  said,  from  the  map  of  nations.  In  vain  did  the  English 
clergy  (always  enemies  of  liberty)  make  their  churches  resound  with 
politics,  and,  under  pretence  of  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Peace,  stir  up 
the  nations  to  blood  and  slaughter.  Their  curses  only  seemed  to  reooU 
upon  themselves,  and  to  fall  upon  the  heads  of  those  whom  they  would 
fain  have  aided  by  their  prayers.  The  league  of  despots  only  served  to 
destroy  monarchy  in  France.  The  unfortunate  Louis  and  his  worthless 
wife  were,  in  fact,  brought  to  the  scaffold  by  their  brother  kings  ;  and  the 
massacre  of  those  who  could  not  emigrate  to  fight  against  their  country 
was,  in  reality,  caused  by  those  who  did  both.  As  the  war  proceeded, 
the  successes  of  the  French  armies  became  more  and  more  signal.  They 
turned  the  tables  upon  their  enemies  ;  until,  in  the  memorable  year  of 
1797,  Pitt,  who  had  begun  the  war  in  the  full  expectation  of  conquer, 
ing  the  soil  and  people,  and  destroying  the  resources  of  France,  found,  by 
a  bitter  retribution,  England  menaced  with  invasion,  her  resources  ex. 
hausted,  and  the  Bank  unable  to  pay  its  creditors  !  This  was  the  first 
great  crisis  of  ^^  the  System."  The  balance  trembled ;  and  had  not  the 
deq>erate  expedient  of  the  Bank  Restriction  succeeded,  Toryism  would 
even  then  have  probably  tottered  to  its  ruin.  The  experiment  of  issuing 
a  paper  money,  not  convertible  into  gold,  was  to  be  hazarded,  however,  or 
the  war  against  liberty  was  at  an  end.  It  was  tried — and  it  succeeded. 
Pitt  had,  before  the  stoppage  of  the  Bank,  denounced  the  French  paper- 
money — the  "  assignats  " — as  fraught  with  ruin ;  and  he  had  even  re- 
sorted to  the  expedient  oi  forging  them,  in  order  to  bring  them  into 
discredit  !*  He  was  now  driven  to  rely  upon  a  similar  expedient,  and 
to  issue  a  paper  the  value  of  which  was  based  upon  nothing  but  the  ig- 
norance of  those  who  were  contented  to  receive  it  as  money.  The  time 
was  favourable  for  the  purpose.  The  war  was  popular  with  the  mUlion, 
whom  the  successes  of  the  French  arms  and  the  excesses  of  their  Govern- 
ment had  excited  and  alarmed  to  a  high  degree.  The  subject  of  paper- 
money  was,  at  that  time,  understood  by  few ;  and  upon  those  few  saiety 
enjoined  silence. 

During  the  ^^  reign  of  terror  "  that  then  existed  in  England,  it  was  a 
sort  of  **  constructive  treason "  to  venture  to  doubt  the  solidity  of  the 
resources  of  the  country,  or  to  approve  of  the  resistance  of  France  to 
those  who  would  have  forced  a  despotic  government  upon  her.  The  in- 
convertible paper  was  accordingly  artfully  introduced;  the  *' restric- 
tion "  against  paying  in  gold  being,  at  first,  for  very  short  periods,  the 
limits  of  which  were  gradually  extended,  until  the  people  became  accus- 
tomed to  see  the  Bank  paying  one  piece  of  paper  with  another ;  and  the 
country  was  at  last  inundated  with  an  inconvertible  currency,  by  a  man  who 
wished  to  have  "  Public  Credit "  inscribed  upon  his  tomb  !  He  was  very 
near  the  mark,  however,  for  "  Public  Credulity  "  might  have  done.  The 
rise  of  prices,  and  apparent  ease  and  prosperity  which  followed  this  ope- 
ration, contributed  effectually  to  deceive  the  people.  They  were  attri- 
buted to  some  mysterious  change  for  the  better  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  country.     The  apparent  dearness  of  all  commodities  was  attributed 

*  The  participation  of  the  Government  in  this  scheme  has  been  denied, — falsely, 
howerer.  It  is  known  that  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  paper  used  was  ordered  by  their 
agents,  and  manufactured  at  Langley  Mill,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
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steely  to  the  war^  and  not  to  any  depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  esr- 
rency,  which  was  strenuously  denied^  and  for  many  years  altogether 
disbelieved.  Nor  was  it,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  ooun- 
try>  easy  to  prove  it.  The  command  of  the  seas,  which  England  pes. 
sessed,  compelled  the  continental  nations  to  obtain  their  supplies  of  colo- 
nial and  other  produce  through  her  medium,  under  various  devices  of 
smuggling  and  neutral  flags,  and  this  kept  the  exchanges  in  such  a  state 
that  the  value  of  the  British  currency,  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
countries,  was  partly  hidden  and  kept  out  of  sight.  The  few  persons 
who  saw  through  the  whole  were  called  ''  jacobins. "  The  inereaead  ease 
with  which  taxes  were  raised,  and  the  great  apparent  profits  resulting 
from  the  continued  rise  in  prices,  endeared  the  juggle  to  botii  the  landed 
and  ccmmiereial  interests,  which  seemed  equally  to  benefit  by  it.  To  the 
Minister  it  seemed  to  open  a  mine  of  endless  and  unbounded  wealth ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that,  in  this  really  accommodation  paper  of 
an  insolvent  Government,  he  thought  he  had  discovered  means  for  carry, 
ing  his  system  to  an  extent  beyond  even  his  wildest  dreams,  extraordi. 
nary  as  were  the  delusions  of  these  disgraceful  times  to  En^^and  as  a 
nation.  From  this  period  the  absurd  and  ruinous  (not  to  say  wicked) 
system  of  loans — that  is  to  say  the  system  of  borrowing  millions,  to  sink 
them  at  simple  interest,  pay^le  for  ever,  if  the  debt  be  unredeemed — 
went  on  as  if  both  the  governors  and  the  governed  had  laboured  under  a 
temporary  frenzy.  Paper-money  is  dram-drinking  to  those  who  issue 
and  employ  it ;  and  the  Minister  and  the  nation  now  drank  of  it  to  ao 
excess  of  debauchery,  the  effects  of  which  seventeen  years  of  nausea  and 
repentance  have  failed  to  remove,  and  which  will  only  be  removed  by  a 
process  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Dr.  Sangrado.  The  extravagance, 
the  corruption,  and  the  waste  of  money  at  this  period  beggar  all  de. 
scription.  Not  only  were  the  enormous  and  unceasing  loans  raised  upon 
such  terms,  that  great  fortunes  were  uniformly  realized  by  the  contrac- 
tors ;  but,  in  the  appropriation  of  the  money  borrowed  at  so  dear  a  rate, 
in  the  name  of  '^the  nation,"  the  nation  was  plundered  double-fold. 
Army,  navy  contracts,  and  contracts  of  idl  kinds  were  taken  sometiines 
at  extravagant  rates,  and  almost  invariably  executed  with  artidea  of 
the  worst  description.  The  torrent  of  corruption  was  too  strong  and  wide 
to  be  stemmed.  Government  clerks  rolled  in  wealth,  the  produce  of 
bribes  for  "  passing  "  the  objectionable  goods ;  and,  as  the  douceur  was 
demanded  in  ail  cases,  an  honest  contractor  was  driven  fh>m  the  mar. 
]f.et*    The  extent  of  this  system  of  peculation  can  never  be  aceurately 

*  The  following  anecdote  strongly  proves  the  strange  state  to  which  the  Gof«ni- 
ment  offices  had  then  arrived.     Towards  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1793)  the  eld 

house  of  B s  and  C y  were  contractors  for  the  delivery  of  goods  to  Govetn- 

ment.  The  contract  was  honourably  executed,  when  Mr.  B  s,  the  senior  part- 
ner, received  an  unsigned  note,  stating,  that,  until  a  certain  dowxur  was  paid,  die 

goods  eouid  noi  be  passed.     B s,  who  was  well  known  to  Pitt,  having  had  ft^ 

quent  intercourse  with  him  on  East  India  affairs,  waited  at  once  upon  the  Minisiir, 
and  shewed  him  the  letter.  The  reply  was  this  : — <<  Mr.  B  s,  in  saying  what  I 
do  to  you,  1  know  I  am  speaking  to  a  sensible  and  honourable  man.  I  know  that 
most  improper  practices  prevail ;  but,  in  the  present  situation  of  the  country — in  tiie 
midst  of  such  a  war  as  this— I  cannot  stop  to  inquire  hito  than.  I  advise  yo«  to 
pay  the  money  I*'  This  doctrine  B  s,  who  was  an  old  Whig,  of  the  ^<  Wilks  and 
Liberty  '*  school,  could  not  stomach.     He  stood  out.    The  goods  wete  passed  $  bat 

this  was  his  first  and  last  "  contract.  "     Pitt  outlived  B s ;  but  after  the  death 

of  the  Minister,  the  sui-viving  partner,  Mr.  C y,  related  the  circumstance,  and 

from  him  the  writer  had  it.  He  (mirabile  dictu  !)  was  a  Tory,  and  one  of  PItf  i 
admirers  ! 
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kaown ;  but  it  is  clear  that  an  immenge  amount  of  the  money  borroired 
was  never  really  applied  to  the  service  of  the  public^  or^  in  truths  re- 
ceived by  the  country. 

In  order  to  reconcile^  in  some  degree^  the  feelings  of  the  more  sane 
part  of  the  community  to  this  enormous  waste  and  expenditure  of  the 
public  money^  the  ^'  heaven-bom  minister"  resorted  to  a  juggle^  which 
in  the  impudence  and  success  of  its  quackery^  puts  Doctor  Graham  and 
Paracelsus^  Cagliostro^  and  George  Psalmanazar  to  shame.  This  was 
the  now  exploded  bubble  of  the  '^  Sinking  Fund."  Dr.  Price^  a  political 
writer  and  calculator,  had  shewn  upon  paper y  that  a  penny  lent  out  upon 
what  is  theoretically  termed  "  compound  interest/'  would  in  a  series  of 
years  amount  to  an  enormous  sum*  Upon  this  blessed  notion,  Pitt  is 
said  to  have  founded  his  ^'  Sinking  Fund ;"  and  what  is  more  extraordi* 
nary,  he  found  tiie  mass  of  the  nation  ready  to  believe  in  its  efficacy, 
^Vlieth^  Pitt  was  himself  deceived,  or  only  deceived  others,  cannot  be 
decided ;  nor  is  the  decision  of  any  consequence.  His  honesty  can  only 
be  defended  at  the  expense  of  his  intellect,  and  his  admirers  are  weL 
come  to  either  side  of  the  question.  So  infatuated  however  was  the 
English  nation,  that  it  was  generally  believed,  that  while  Pitt  was  bor- 
zsDwing  millions  upon  millions  with  one  hand,  he  was  doing  a  wise  thing 
V>  put  aside  with  the  other  a  trifling  modicum  of  the  sums  borrowed, 
and  pay  an  expensive  set  of  commissioners  to  buy  stock  with  it,  and  to 
lay  out  the  dividends  they  received  in  the  purchase  of  more.  He  and 
his  gulls  either  .would  not^  or  could  not  see  that  debt  can  only  be  re- 
deemed out  of  surplus  income  or  revenue ;  and  that  any  taxes  applied, 
under  the  notion  of  compoimd  interest,  to  the  payment  of  dividends  upon 
stock  held  by  commissioners  could,  at  best,  only  be  a  part  of  that  8ur» 
plus  revenue,  let  it  be  called  what  it  would ;  and  that  the  expense  of  the 
commissioners  was  a  dead  loss.  They  could  not  see  that  nations  borrow 
to  9ihk  the  money — individuals  to  employ  it  he»eficifUiy  ;  and  that  out  of 
tjie  profits  of  such  beneficial  employment,  "  interest,"  properly  so  called^ 
is  paid. 

From  this  time  the  war  with  France  went  on,  until  the  short  truce  of 
Amiens,  with  unabated  violence,  and  amidst  various  and  wonderful 
events.  The  success  of  the  paper  money  system  in  England  produced, 
a^  all  such  systems  at  first  do,  some  actual  good,  and  the  appearance  of 
boundless  resources.  Bank  notes  for  sums  as  low  as  one  pound  were 
issued ;  and  the  number  of  country  banks  from  about  two  hundred,  rose 
to  eight  hundred.  The  rapid  rise  of  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce 
a^d  of  rents,  encouraged  agriculture  and  the  tillage  of  unenclosed  lands. 
The  discoveries  in  machinery  aided  the  other  causes  in  pushing  manufac^ 
^res  to  an  extent  beyond  the  dreams  of  projectors, — whilst  the  supre- 
macy of  the  seas  enabled  England  to  maintain  a  monopoly  of  supply, 
which  took  off  the  products  created  by  her  industry  and  ingenuity.  The 
events  of  the  war,  however,  were  the  reverse  of  this  picture.  The  arms 
of  France  triumphed  amidst  all  the  changes  of  her  Government.  The 
Continental  despots  were,  one  by  one,  beaten  j  and  at  last  under  Buona- 
parte, it  seemed  as  if  England  was,  by  the  retribution  of  Providence,  to 
be  consumed  by  that  fire,  which  she  had  been,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  great 
instrument  of  kindling.  The  war  became  a  sort  of  contest  of  life  or 
death  on  the  part  of  this  country  ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme doubt,  if  doubt  were  left,  whether  she  was  ever  to  emerge  from 
the  difficulties  that  compassed  her.  In  the  midst  of  this  mortal  strife  in 
t|ie  year  1806,  Pitt  died,  with  an  exclamation  in  his  mouthy  which  shew- 
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ed  tluit  he  hmd  loiiie  tente  of  the  dreadAil  sitiuilion  in  which  he  aad  )at 
party  had  pUced  the  State.  Hii  succeMon^  however^  trode  raligioualy  in 
his  footsteps ;  and  the  conflict  went  murderously  on>  until  the  ambition  of 
Napoleon  was  buried  in  the  snows  of  Russia^  and  the  madness  of  one 
campaign  put  the  imperial  seedier  in  the  power  of  his  enemies.  Through- 
out  the  latter  part  of  the  contest^  it  was  observable  that  the  Tory  party 
lost  every  day  in  opinion  and  moral  strength.  During  the  empire  of 
Napoleon^  it  became  necessary  to  paint  despotism  in  the  most  hideoas 
oolours,  and  here  the  liberal  writers  had  the  best  of  the  cards.  They 
joined  in  the  vituperation  of  despotism  of  all  kinds ;  but  they  included 
despotism  at  home  with  French  despotism.  The  comparison  was  not  in 
tnery  point  favourable  to  the  former.  With  the  romantic  episode  of  the 
return  from  Elba  and  the  carnage  of  Waterloo^  the  war  concluded  ;  and 
Napoleon  was^  against  the  Law  of  Nations^  finally  immured  in  St.  Helena. 
This  was  the  acm^^  the  last  great  triumph  of  the  Pitt  S3r8tem.  In  their 
own  phrase,  **  the  play  was  over,"  and  the  Tories  '*  went  to  supper," 
drunk  with  joy,  and,  as  totally  as  possible,  oblivious  of  the  reckoning. 

From  this  hour  the  visible  and  palpable  decline  of  "  the  system" 
began ;  and  it  shewed  itself  instantuieously.  As  soon  as  the  war  ended, 
the  artificial  circumstances  in  which,  for  so  many  years  the  country  wss 
placed,  became  suddenly  changed.  The  war  expenditure  of  oourse  ceased. 
The  captured  coloniee  were  for  the  most  part  restored,  and  the  nations 
began  to  import  for  themselves  most  of  those  productions  which  they 
could  only  before  obtain  through  the  mediimi  of  England.  Rival  maniu 
facturee  sprung  up  over  the  Continent.  Ships  sailed  under  the  flags  of 
all  nations ;  and  England  pressed  to  the  earth  with  taxes,  had  now  all 
over  the  world  to  contend  with  commercial  c<Hnpetitor8  frte  from  the 
dogs  and  trammels  with  which  she  was  hampered.  The  events  of  the 
revulsion  were  in  strict  accordance  with  the  circumstances  which  pro. 
duced  it.  The  country  banks,  which  had  sprung  up  like  mudirooms  over 
the  whole  country,  felt  the  depression,  and  the  weakest  became  insolvent. 
The  weaker  manufacturers  fell  with  them,  and  a  rot  of  bankruptcy 
began  to  spread  over  the  land.  The  adherents  of  the  Pitt  System  were 
willing  to  attribute  this  disastrous  state  of  affairs  to  any  cause  but  the 
right  one.  Let  them,  however,  have  been  as  willing  as  they  would,  their 
ignorance,  as  the  sequel  shewed,  would  have  been  more  than  a  match  for 
their  candour.  The  change  was,  with  a  mixture  of  truth,  attributed  to 
the  *'  transition  from  war  to  peace,"  which  was  in  fact  the  proximate 
cause  ;  and  this  notion  served  to  veil  and  account  for  the  miseries  of 
years.  What  were  the  facts }  The  alteration  in  the  commerce  of  the 
country  which  took  place,  narrowed  the  scale  of  transactions,  and  ren- 
dered  the  circulation  of  the  quantity  of  paper  money  whidi  circulated 
during  the  war,  impossible.  This  of  course  affected  the  price  of  agricul. 
tural  as  well  as  other  produce,  and  the  agricultural  added  to  the  com- 
mercial  distress,  still  further  narrowed  the  quantity  of  tiie  drculating 
medium. 

As  the  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  establishments  were  cur- 
tailed in  their  operations,  such  portion  of  the  currency  as  they  distri. 
buted  in  payment  of  wages  and  other  sums  divided  into  small  portions, 
were  drawn  in ;  and  in  a  ratio  corresponding  with  the  diminution  of  em- 
ployment and  circulation  of  money,  the  poor  rates  increased.  The 
causes  alternately  acted  and  reacted  upon  each  o^er.  The  decline  in 
prices  went  on,  and  the  poor  rates  grew. 

The  ministers  and  their  adherents  now  puzzled  beyond  measure,  and 
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as  blind  as  bats,  attributed  tbe  distress  in  agriculture  to  "  over-produc- 
tion^"  and  the  increasing  poor  rates  to  '^  over.population."  There  were 
at  once  too  much  meat  and  too  many  people.  Com  bills  were  to  lessen 
the  one  and  emigration  the  other !  Teusation  was  not  admitted  to  have' 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  matter^  and  it  was  kept  up  at  the  highest  pos*' 
sible  rate.  With  these  delusions^  the  middle  classes  were  retained  in 
adherence  to  the  ministry  and  the  system.  The  murmurs  of  the  lower 
classes^  whose  distresses  now  made  them  loudly  demand  reform^  were 
repressed  by  force^ — ^by  the  military  outrages  at  Manchester  and 
the  **  Six  Acts."  In  this  perturbed  state  of  affairs,  there  naturally  arose 
a  growing  dislike  to  the  inconvertible  paper  moAey^  which  ought  by 
Pitt's  law  to  have  ceased  in  a  twelvemonth  after  the  peace.  The  cry  for 
a  retun\to  '*  the  ancient  standard  "  increased^  and  the  ignorant  minis- 
ters, deceived  by  some  fallacious  appearances,  consented  to  return  to* 
paymehts  in  gold.  This  sealed  their  fate  and  that  of  the  system.  Dur. 
isxg  the  Bank  Restriction,  the  mass  of  gold  coin  m  circulation  had  been' 
^adnally  melted  and  surreptitiously  sold  to  the  goldsmiths  and  others, 
who  thus  became  unexpectedly,  and  at  a  rate  of  great  apparent  cheapjr 
n^Bf^,  possessed  of  a  huge  mass  of  '^  illegal"  bullion.  To  8u<^  extent. 
was  this  carried,  that  for  years  there  was  no  open  or  quoted  price  of 
Inillion,  and  this  at  last  caused  for  a  time  a  depression  in  the  exchanges- 
able  value  of  bullion  in  this  country  below  its  natural  value.  When  the 
ff ar  ended,  a  great  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  paper  money  took  place  ; 
and  the  values  of  gold  and  paper  Were,  by  these  co-existing  causes', 
brought  near  together  for  the  time.  Upon  a  calculation  that  the  price  <^ 
gold  in  the  paper  money  of  a  country  always  correctly  measures  the' 
value  of  that  paper  the  measure  was  determined,  and  from  that  moment 
the  remaining  hours  of  the  system  were  counted.  When  the  period  for 
carrying  the  bill  of  Peel  into  effect  arrived,  the  mistake  Was  discovered ; 
but  it  was  too  late. 

In  1822,  liie  bankers  prepared  for  tlie  extinction  of  tfie  notes  for  sums' 
under  £5,  when  the  pressure  occasioned  by  the  drawing  in  of  this  paper 
became  so  excessive,  and  the  fall  of  prices  sb  alarming,  that  the  minisa 
ters  faltered  and  respited  the  smsdl  notes,  as  they  thought,  for  a' 
period  of  about  ten  years.  This,  however,  was  beyond  their  power! 
The  pouHng  forth  of  the  papfer  after  the  respite,  the  sudden  rise  in  prices, 
and  the  immense  commercial  transactions  to  which  they  liaturally  gave 
rise,  at  last  swelled  the  importation  of  goodis  into  the  country  so  beyond 
bounds,  and  put  the  exchange  into  such  a  state,  that  the  drain  of  gold 
from  the  Bank  of  £ngland  became  excessive  and  continuous ;  and  td  pre-, 
vent  a  second  stoppage,  a  sudden  reduction  of  its  circulation  was  of 
necessity  effected,  which  ended  in  the  panic  of  December,  182i5,  and  reni 
dered  the  total  extinction  of  small  notes  in  1829  unavoidable.  The 
spring  of  that  year,  when,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  administra- 
tion, the  small  notes  were  finally  withdrawn,  saw  the  death-blow  given 
to  the  system.  The  immediate  fall  in  prices  filled  the  gazette  with  com;^ 
mercial  bankruptcy,  and  agriculture  was  equaOy  affected.  The  depress 
sion  of  manufactures  and  commerce  narrowed  still  further  the  circulation 
of  money ;  as  employment  declined,  the  poor  rates  rose,  the  pressure  of 
the  taxes  became  every  day  greater.  The  starving  labourers  cried  aloud 
for  relief.  The  fires  blazed  through  the  southern  counties.  In  the 
northern  counties  discontent  was  at  its  height.  The  Bourbons  were 
driven  out  by  the  exasperated  French  peopre.  Still  the  Duke  shut  his 
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eyei  and  eara^  and  ttendy  denied  Refonn.*  The  event  of  the  king'm 
dinner  in  the  city>  at  this  critical  moment,  let  in  a  Hidden  light,  whidi 
•hewed  the  alarmed  commons  upon  what  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  they 
were  sitting.  They  drove  the  Diike  from  1ms  place  Just  In  time  to  prevoit 
the  match  being  put  to  it ; — and  Pitt  and  his  system  were  gone-  fov  ever^ 

Happen  what  will,  neither  this  race  of  folly  and  wickedness,  nor  any 
thing  like  it,  can  ever  again  be  seen  in  England.  To  those  who  hare 
tocoeeded  to  the  minglers  of  this  cauldron  of  '^  toil  and  trouble,"  every 
allowance  is  certainly  due.  They  have  undertaken  a  task  such  as  few 
men  ever  had  to  encounter.  They  have  succeeded  to  the  government  of 
a  nation  loaded  with  a  debt  of  eight  hundred  million  pounds — with  a 
poor  rate,  which  has  from  1793  gone  on  increasing,  untallt  has  reached 
very  nearly  eight  millions  a-year,  with  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
manufactures,  all  alike  ruinously  depressed,  with  a  decreasing  revenue, 
and  with  a  circulating  medium  four-fifths  paper,  every  day  contracting 
itself  further  and  further  in  consequence  of  the  general  pressure.  To 
the  government  of  this  mass  of  elements  of  misery  and  mischief  have 
they  succeeded ;  and  were  they  gods,  let  them  bo  assured  they  have 
Titans  to  contend-  with. 

To  those  who  would  really  understand  the  state  of  the  country^  and 
the  difficulties  with  which  its  ministers  have  to  contend,  the  whole  may 
be  described  in  one  homely  sentence.  Let  him  who  reads  it  understand 
it  as  he  would,  if  applied  to  everyday  events,  and  with  that  understand, 
ing,  apply  it  candidly  to  the  present  national  circumstances.  The  fact 
then  plainly  is,  that  the  Tories  have  left  the  concern  in  a  state  of  com. 
plete  oonfusion  and  embarrassment,  and  that  Lords  Grey  and  Brougham 
are  ch^een  aseigneee. 


SONNET. 

Amib  the  sweep  and  whirlwind  of  the  sword, 

Net — thou  wast  nurtured.    Thoa  didst  never  lesm- 

As  Politicians  do,  to  turn,  and  turn, 
And  turn  again,  and  serre  another  Lord. 
Thy  heart  would  not  acknowledge  snch  a  word. 
«        Thou  wasH  no  slave— and  could*8t  but  inly  spunr 

At  base  submission.     On  thy  lonely  urn 
Thus  be  it  writ,-^et  hist'ry  thus  record  : — 
<<  Sprung  of  the  brave ;  to  Courtiers  unallied ; 

He  was  my  master — though  un^ademM. 

Nature,  thy  ftBalty  may  not  be  stemmM  ? 
/  could  not  strike  upon  another's  side. 
I  was  condemned  a  traitor, — and  so  died. 

They  may  first  die — ^who,  yet,  may  be  condemn'd!" 

•  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  an  intelligent  friend  of  the  writer,  well 

depicto  the  present  stote  of  the  country.     It  is  written  at  Peterborough,  April  5 

«  Sheer  want  of  demand,  which  may  be  traced  to  stagnation  in  every  branch  of 
commerce,  has  at  length  reached  even  the  neceuariee  qf  Hfe.  The  custom  of  tnides* 
men  has  been  to  order  goods  for  their  Spring,  their  mart,  and  their  fair  sales  ;  at 
which  period,  it  was  the  good  old  custom  from  time  immemorial  for  every  food 
housewife  to  lay  in  a  six  or  even  twelve  month's  stock  of  necessaries  of  every  descaip. 
tion.  *  Mart  prices  for  ready  money,*  are  exhibited  In  every  town,  and  in  almost 
every  shop  window.  The  luring  bait  thus  held  out  of  expending  ready  mon^  im 
advantage  was  not  lost  upon  every  prudent  head  of  a  fiunily,  even  In  times  whsa 
economy  was  not  so  much  of  an  object.  Alas  I  the  mutability  of  our  a&in  haa  baesi 
gn^uaUy  reducing  this  good  old  custom,  tUl  thit  year  it  has  become  a  mere  i ' 
end  the  greater  part  qf  the  mart  etocks  remain  in  the  warehauseU^ 
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THE  ROUNDHEAD'S  FAREWELL, 

Heae,  lady !  hear  my  latest  song. 
IVe  lingered  'mid  the  festal  throng 
Crowding  thy  father^s  halls  this  night ; 
Have  borne  the  averted  brow,  the  slight 
Repelling  the  unwelcome  guest ; 
And  have  beheld  my  foe  carefisM.— . 
Yes!  while  thy  brother's  eye  did  trace, 
Coldly  and  distantly,  my  face. 
As  if  I  were  one  all  unknown- 
While  even  thou,  beloved  one. 
At  distance  stood'st,  nor  deign'd  to  lend, 
>  One  kind  loolc  to  a  former  friend  : 
I  saw  the  hated  renegade, 
Who,  for  fair  Freedom's  cause  betrayed, 
Dues  claim  thy  hand,  with  Kindly  glee 
Received — as  I  was  won't  to  be. 
Ok,  God  I  it  was  a  torturing  hour. 
And  almost  reft  me  of  the  power 
Of  my  habitual  self-command, 
in  the  cold  shade  myself  to  stand, 
And  see  him  in  the  sun  expand. 

Oh,  lady  list  I   the  horizon's  edge 
Is  whitening  into  day  ; — the  sedge 
Is  bending  to  the  herald  breeze ; — 
The  little  birds  among  the  trees, 
Still  dreaming,  rustle  in  their  sleep  ; — 
Moi*e  ckilly  o'er  my  brow  doth  creep 
The  morning  air ; — my  good  steed,  bound 
To  our  own  trysting  tree,  the  ground 
Paws  eagerly  ;«4  hear  the  sound 
Of  wakening  life ;  and  ere  the  sun 
Looks  o'er  ydn  hill,  I  must  begone 
To  see,  as  sun-flowers  raise  their  head 
To  greet  him,  banners  rise  and  spread 
Above  a  serried  field  of  spears, 
Close-rustling  like  ripe  harvest's  ears. 

In  mercy  speak !  the  cloud  is  riven. 

The  thunder-bolt  between  us  driven ; 

And  a  black  gulf  is  yawning  wide, 

Our  earthly  courses  to  divide. 

Thou  can'st  not  wed  the  man  whose  hand 

Is  armed  against  thy  father's  band. 

Yet,  ere  I  plunge  amid  the  rout 

That  reels  and  staggers  round  about ; 

And  seek  the  elements  of  strife, 

ReyelUng  in  passion's  fiercest  life. 

To  grasp,  to  sunder,  and  control ; 

Pain  would  I  know  that  in  thy  soul 

My  memory  is  not  loathed.     Yet,  why 

Startle  thy  maiden  modesty  ? 

And  bid  avow,  at  such  an  hour. 

With  crims'ning  cheek,  thy  fondness'  power  t 

Still  silent  I  Yes,  thoa  art  unmoved ; 
And  unrequited,  I  have  loved. 
'  Tis  well  I  what  I  suspected  long, 
Is  true ; — I  have  not  done  thee  wrong. 
The  timid  blush — the  downcast  eye — 
The  averted  face — the  choked  reply- 
Ne'er  spoke  love's  reciprocity. 
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The  ardent  love  expressed  to  thee 
In  its  full  ToicelasB  ecstacy. 
Was  but  an  argument  liar  seom. 
My  wo  shall  now  be  better  borne : 
Since  though  we  are  for  ever  parted, 
I — only  I—omi  broken  hearted 

Tis  well  I  when  I  my  steed  bestride, 
Bounding  and  quivering  in  his  pride, 
Upon  my  death-chillM  heart  shall  rest 
But  half  its  wo  since  thou  art  blest. 
Hear  me  I  From  stoutest  ibeman*s  arm 
Ne*er  have  I  shrunk  in  low  alarm ; 
Yet,  when  thy  father's  stalwart  form. 
Like  tall  ship  driven  before  the  storm. 
Speeds  on  before  the  lagging  war, 
1*11  mark  his  crest  and  keep  afar ; 
Although  my  heart  with  ardour  glow 
To  'counter  with  the  worthiest  foe. 
Some  half-regret  thou  yet  might'st  feel. 
Were  I  to  bleed  beneath  his  steel. 

I  dash  love's  sadness  from  my  brow, 
And  I  am  all  my  country's  now  : 
My  tongue  shall  plead  her  cause — ^my  steed 
Foam  in  her  vanmost  rank — my  head 
Marshal  her  battles.     Passion's  flame 
Is  dead  within  me.     I  will  tame 
All  earthly  throbs,  and  my  whole  heart 
Concentre  on  the  patriot's  part. 
Subdued,  resigned  to  God's  high  will, 
I'll  task  whate'er  I  have  of  skill 
High  plans  of  empire  to.  devise. 
In  which  man's  native  liberties 
Shall  be  with  order  reconciled ; 
Watch  them  as  mother's  love  a  child ; 
Strike— Jiot  in  anger — at  their  foes, 
Motived  by  that  sublime  repose 
Which  still  upholds  each  mighty  mind. 
Heroic  model  of  its  kind, 
Where  truth  has  built  her  lofty  throne. 
Companioned  by  deep  love  alone. 
•  •  •  • 

Sadly  resigned  upon  his  steed 

He  sprung  and  urged  him  to  his  speed ; 

Unknown  to  him  a  gentle  flower. 

O'er  which  had  breathed  his  words  of  power, 

In  silence  wither'd  from  that  hour. 

But  who  of  him  would  farther  know. 

Turn  o'er  with  reverential  awe 

Our  English  history's  brightest  leaves ; 

And  where  the  muse  the  story  weaves. 

Of  one  who  in  that  time's  unrest 

Most  deeply  probed  the  human  breast ; 

With  most  unfaltering  energy 

Nurtured  our  England's  liberty ; 

And  'neath  a  sad.browed  countenance 

Nourish'd  a  spark  of  young  romance,— 

Of  him  whose  solitary  glaxu» 

Of  soft  contentment  and  delight 

Beam'd  forth  upon  the  scaffold^  height ; — 

He  reads  of  the  youth  who  rode  forth  to  the  slanghter. 

Convinced  he  was  scorned  by  the  Cavalier's  daughter. 
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Profidei  nihil  hoc,  caedas  licet  uique  flagdlo, 
S  tMpurpureo  degree  currit  equui, 

MartUL  Lilx  xir.  Epig.  &5u 

It  is  not  many  weeks  since  I  dined  with  a  Roman  Catholic  family 
in  the  neigfahourhood  of  Dublin.  I  had  been  but  a  few  minutes  in  the 
drawing-room,  when  I  found  that  the  centre  of  attraction  "  the  observed 
of  all  observers,"  was  a  very  old  gentleman,  whose  dress,  appearance, 
and  demeanour,  at  once  betrayed  him  to  me  as  one  of  the  old  Catholic 
clergymen  of  Ireland.  Father^  or,  as  he  was  most  generally  termed. 
Doctor  Reilly,  seemed  to  be  in  age  not  less  than  seventy  years ;  and  the 
abstraction  of  his  manner,  before  dinner,  as  to  every  thing  passing 
around  him,  would  induce  the  belief  that  he  had  already  attained  his 
second  childhood.  His  face  was  of  that  pure,  rich,  bright  scarlet,  which 
can  neither  be  imparted  to  the  countenance  by  the  consumption  of  an 
extra-quantity  of  whisky  punch,  nor  its  still  more  vulgar  and  stupifying 
predecessor,  port-wine.  No,  it  was  a  tint  "  more  exquisite  still,"  which 
claret,  that  sober,  sedate,  cool  and  delicious  liquid,  can  alone  communi. 
cate  to  ^*  the  human  face  divine."  The  dress  of  the  clergyman  was 
evidently  as  antiquated  as  his  complexion.  The  head  was  surmounted 
by  a  little,  close,  brown  wig,  divided  by  a  single  curl,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  be  pasted  to  the  pericranium  on  which  it  was  fixed.  Around 
his  neck  was  a  neat,  black  silk  stock,  over  which  a  milk-white  mus- 
lin band  was  turned.  His  black  coat  was  cut  in  the  manner  of  the 
primitive  Quakers ;  his  dark  silk  waistcoat  had  large  flaps  which  nearly 
covered  his  "  nether  garment,"  and  that  was  fastened  at  the  knees  by 
large  silver  clasps,  while  thick  silk  stockings  embraced  his  plump  little 
legs ;  and,  then,  his  square-toed  shoes  were  nearly  concealed  from  the 
view  by  the  enormous  silver  buckles  placed  upon  them.  I  was  assured 
by  several,  that  the  little  old  gentleman,  whom  I  had  not  heard  give  ut. 
terance  to  a  single  word,  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  men  I  could 
meet  with ;  and  that  after  dinner,  he  would  amuse  me  extremely.  I 
could  perceive  no  outward  mark  of  genius  about  the  Reverend  Doctor ; 
he  took  no  notice  of  the  conversation  that  was  going  on  around  him ; 
and  the  only  demonstration  of  intelligence  I  could  discover  in  him,  was 
the  somewhat  hasty  glance  he  occasionally  turned  to  the  door,  (as  each 
new  visiter  was  announced,)  as  if  he  expected  that  the  welcome  news  of 
^'  Dinner  on  the  table*'  was  about  being  proclaimed  to  him.  To  me  he 
appeared  like  the  canon  in  Gil  Bias,  as  one  disposed  to  partake  of  the 
good  things  that  might  be  laid  before  him  at  the  festive  board,  but  nei- 
ther inclined  nor  capacitated  to  increase  their  pleasures  by  any  contri- 
bution of  wit  or  fancy. 

Dinner,  that  grand  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  day,  was  at  last  an- 
nounced ;  ladies,  even  in  an  Irish  assembly,  were  forgotten,  and  twenty 
hands  were  stretched  out  to  the  Doctor  to  conduct  him  to  the  dining- 
room.  At  dinner,  I  heard  nothing  of  the  Doctor  until  the  first  flask 
of  Champaigne  was  uncorked ;  and  then  there  broke  upon  the  ear  a  mel- 
low, little  voice,  in  which  the  polished  brogue  of  the  Irish  gentleman, 
softened  down  by  the  peculiarity  of  a  French  accent,  could  be  distin- 
guished. The  voice,  I  was  told,  belonged  to  the  Doctor,  who  was  just 
then  asking  Mrs.  ■,  our  hostess,  to  take  wine  with  him.    At 

each  remove  the  voice  became  stronger ;  and  by  the  time^at  the  de»- 
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sert  was  on  the  table^  the  tones  of  the  Doctor  i  voice  were  fuU^  loud> 
and  strongs  and  it  was  soon  permitted  to  sweep^  uncontrolled^  over  the 
entire  range  of  the  society.  The  puny  punsters  became  dumb^  the 
small  talkers  were  silent ;  and  no  man^  '*  nor  woman  either^'*  presumed 
to  open  their  mouths  except  to  laugh  at  his  Reverence's  anecdotes,  or 
to  imbibe  the  good  things  which  my  worthy  friend  L     ■  had  set 

before  them. 

I  have  heard  story.tellers^  in  my  time^  but  never  felt  the  pleasure  in 
listening  to  them,  that  I  did  in  attending  to  the  anecdotes  of  the  Re* 
verend  Doctor  Reilly.  The  manner,  the  look,  and  the  tone,  added,  I 
know,  considerably  to  the  effect ;  but  such  are  the  gifts  of  a  good  story- 
teller, and  they  can  neither  be  transferred  to  paper,  nor  communicated 
by  an  oral  retailer.  One  great  charm  too,  for  me,  in  all  these  stories, 
was,  that  the  narrator  was,  some  way  or  another,  concerned  in  them. 
There  was,  to  be  sure,  egotism  in  this ;  but  then,  it  was  an  egotism  that 
gave  a  verisimilitude  to  every  thing  he  told,  and  you  believed  that  he 
was  not  mentioning  any  thing  which  he  did  not  know  to  be  a  fact,  how- 
ever strange,  extraordinary,  or  improbable  it  might  seem  to  be.  Amongst 
the  other  stories  told  by  Doctor  Reilly  was  the  following,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  report  verbatim  et  literatim,  as  I  heard  it. 

"  Never,  my  children,  never  borrow  a  priest's  horse— it's  an  unlucky 
thing  to  do,  for  many  reasons..  First,  if  the  priest's  horse  is  a  good 
one,  he  does  not  like  to  lend  it,.  Next,  if  it  is  a  bad  one,  and  the  priest 
says  he  will  lend  it,  the  moment  you  ask  for  it,  you  may  happen  to 
break  your  neck,  or  your  leg,  or  may-be  your  nose,  ^nd  thereby  spoil 
your  beauty.  And,  lastly,  a  priest's  horse  has  so  many  friends*  that  if 
you  are  in  a  hurry,  it  will  be  shorter  for  you  to  walk  than  to  wait  for 
the  horse  to  pay  its  visits.  It  is  now  more  than  fifty  years  since  I  gave 
the  very  counsel,  that  I  am  now  administering  to  you,  to  Kit  M'Gowran, 
one  of  my  parishioners ;  but  he  thought,  as  may-be  many  of  you  think, 
that  the  priest  was  a  fool,  but  he  found  the  difference  in  ^  short  tijme, 
as  may-be  most  of  you  will  before  you  die. 

''  As  well  as  I  recollect,  it  was  in  the  year  1789,  that  I  was  parish  priest 
of  Leixlip,  and  at  that  time  Kit  M'Gowran  was,  of  a  farmer  lad,  one  of 
my  wealthiest  parishioners.  He  had  land  on  an  old  lease,  and  might  have 
been  a  grand  juror  now,  if  he  had  minded  the  potatoes  growing ;  but 
instead  of  that.  Kit  was  always  up  in  Dublin,  playing  rackets  and  balls, 
and  drinking  as  much  whisky  in  a  week,  as  would  float  a  canal  boat 
through  a  lock.  For  two  or  three  years.  Kit  was  but  little  seen  in  the 
parish,  though  I  must  say  to  his  credit,  he  always  sent  me  my  duet 
regularly,  so  that  you  perceive  he  was  not  a  reprobate  entirely.  I  was 
sorry  to  hear  the  neighbours  talking  bad  of  him,  and  was  thinking  of 
looking  after  him  some  time  or  another^  when  I  would  have  nothing  else 
to  do ;  when  one  day,  Kit  came  into  my  house  dressed  out  in  the  pink  of 
the  fashion  of  that  time.  He  was  then  what  they  called,  I  believe,  a 
macaroni,  and  was  the  same  sort  of  animal,  that  is  now  termed  a  dandy. 
He  had  a  little  hat,  that  would  not  go  on  a  good  ploughman's  fist ;  his 
hair  was  ttreeling  down  his  back  and  over  his  shoulders ;  the  buttons  on 
his  coat  were  the  size  of  saucepans,  and  the  skirts  of  the  coat  hung 
down  behind  to  the  small  of  his  leg ;  he  had  two  watches,  one  on  each 
side  of  his  stomach,  a  waistcoat  that  did  not  cover  his  breast,  and  light 
leather  small-clothes  that  came  down  below  the  calf,  and  were  fastened 
there  with  bunches  of  ribbons,  th«t  were  each  as  big  as  cauliflowers^ 
Kit  I  saw  was  in  great  spirits,  and  had  evidently  sorae^  mad  project  hi 
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bis  hea4 ;  4>ut  that^  you  know^  was  none  of  my  business^  if  he  did  not 
chooae  to  tell  me  of  it.  I  had  not^  however^  to  ask  him ;  for  he  men. 
tioned  at  once  what  brought  him  to  his  parish  priest.  Poor  Kit  laboured 
under  a  great  defect^  for  he  stuttered  so  dreadfully^  that  you  should 
know  him  for  seven  years  before  you  could  understand  a  word  he  said  to 
you.  He  had  a  tongue  that  was  exactly  like  a  one-nibbed  pen^ — which  wiU 
-splutter  and  splashy  and  tease^  and  vex  you,  and  do  -every  thing  but 
express  the  sentiments  of  your  mind. 

'^  Kit  told  me,  in  his  own  way,  that  he  was  going  to  be  married  the 
next  day  to  a  Miss  Nelly  Brangan,  a  rich  huckster's  daughter  in  Dublin, 
who  was  bringing  him  a  large  fortune,  and  that  he  had  accordingly,  as 
in  duty  bound,  come  to  me  for  his  ^  sarMJUcat ;'  and  as  a  propitiation 
to  me  for  the  bad  life  he  had  led,  he  gave  me  a  golden  guinea,  and  a  very 
neat  miniature  of  the  same  coin.  I  could  not  refuse  my  certificate  to 
6uch  a  worthy  parishioner ;  and  after  wishing  him  long  life  and  happi. 
ness,  and  plenty  of  boys  and  girls,  I  thought  Kit  would  be  after  bidding 
me  good  morning.  Kit,  I  found,  had  still  something  upon  his  mind.  I 
asked  him  if  I  could  oblige  him  farther.  ^  Why,  Father  Reilly,*  says 
Kit,  '  that  is  a  mighty  purty  Httle  black  horse  of  yours.'  ^  It  is  in. 
deed,  child,'  I  answered ;  '  but  it  is  very  apt  to  go  astray ;  for  it  left 
me  for  a  week,  and  only  returned  to  me  last  night.'  /  Ah !  then. 
Father  Reilly,'  says  he,  '  it  would  be  mighty  respectable  to  see  me 
riding  up  to-morrow  morning  to  Miss  Nelly  Brangan's  shop-door  with 
such  an  elegant  black  horse  under  me.  May-be  you'd  lend  me  a  loan  of 
it  ?'  '  Indeed,  child,  I  will,'  I  replied,  '  but  I  would  not  advise  you 
to  take  it ;  for  my  horse  has  a  way  of  its  own,  and  I  have  many  friends 
between  this  and  Dublin,  that  may-be  it  would  sooner  see  than  go  to 
your  wedding.'  '  Oh !  as  to  that,'  answered  Kit,  '  if  it  was  the 
devil  himself,  begging  your  Reverence's  pardon,  I'd  make  him  trot  ;«- 
eo  lend  me  the  horse  and  111  send  it  back  to  you  to-morrow  evening.* 
'  Take  it  then  Kit,'  said  I ;  ^  but  I  warn  you  that  it  is  an  uneasy 
I>ea8t.' 

*'  It  was  not  until  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning  that  Kit  M'Gowran 
«ame  for  the  horse,  and  in  addition  to  his  dress  the  day  before,  he  had 
a  pair  of  spurs  on  him,  that  would  do  for  a  fighting  cock,  they  were  so 
long  and  so  sharp ;  and  a  whip  that  was  like  a  fishing-rod.  '  Well, 
Kit,'  says  I,  '  when  are  you  to  be  married  }* 

*'  '  At  ten,  your  Reverence,'  answered  Kit,  ^  at  ten  to  the  minute* 

^*  *  Then,  Kit,  my  boy,'  said  I,  ^  you  should  have  been  here  at  six  to 
ht  in  time,  since  you  intend  to  ride  the  black  horse.' 

"  '  Oh  !  bother  I'  said  Kit ;  '  sure  I  am  only  six  miles  from  town,  and 
it's  hard  if  I  don't  ride  that  in  an  hour, — so  that  in  fact,  I'll  be  before 
my  lime,  and  that  wont  be  genteel ;  for  may-be  I'd  catch  Nelly  Brangan 
with  her  hair  in  papers ;  and  she  wont  look  lovely  that  way,  I  know,  what- 
ever charms  there  may  be  in  the  hutter^cool  of  gold  guineas  that  the 
darling  is  going  to  give  me.' 

^'  ^  WeH,  mount  at  once,'  I  observed,  '  though  I  would  advise  you,  if 
you  are  in  a  hurry — to  walk' 

**  I  had  hardly  said  the  word,  when  ELit  jumped  into  the  saddle,  and 
gave  his  horse  a  whip  and  a  spur — and  off  it  cantered,  as  if  it  were  in  as 
great  a  hurry  to  be  married  as  Kit  himself.  I  followed  them  as  fast  as 
I  could  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  there  was  Kit  cutting  the  ^gvore  of 
six  like  any  cavalry  officer  with  his  whip,  and  now  and  again  plunging 
liis  heels  into  the  horse's  sides,  and  it  kicking  the  stones  before  and 
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hAvoA  it,  aad  tatttring  over  tke  read  like  li^tninip.  In  half  a  i 
they  were  both  oat  of  my  sights  and  I  thought  that  if  any  «ie  eould  get 
to  Dublin  with  the  horse  in  an  hour«  Kit  M'Gowran  wae  the  laaa  to 
doit. 

'*  For  two  miles  of  the  road  Kit  went  on  gallantly.  He  waa  laigihing 
^nd  joking>  and  thinking  to  himeeif  that  I  was  only  hoBibiiggingr  kut 
in  what  I  said  about  the  horse,  when  in  the  very  middle  <^  a  hard  gaL 
^op,  it  stopped  as  if  it  had  been  shot^  and  up  went  Kit  MKjowraa  in  the 
air^  his  long  whip  firmly  fixed  in  his  hand,'  and  his  long  coai  flying  like 
f^  kite's  tail  after  him^  and  the  words^  *  Who  had  the  lack  to  aae  I>eo. 
nybrook  fair,'  in  his  mouth  ;  and  he  had  not  time  to  cease  saying  tbem 
^hen  he  was  landed  head  over  heels  in  a  meadow,  seven  or  eight  yards 
from  the  centre  of  the  road !  Kit  wa?  completely  puzzled  by  the  iall, 
^e  could  not  tell  how  he  go^  thepre,  or  what  caused  it,  or  why  he  dioold 
be  there  at  all,  instead  of  being  on  the  horse's  bade,  until  he  looked 
about  him,  an4  saw  the  creature  taking  a  fine  comfortable  drink  at  a 
little  well  by  the  side  of  the  road,  where  I  always  stopp^  to  refresh  ii. 
^t  after  scratching  his  head,  and  his  elbows,  and  the  back  i  ^f  Au 

CMLt;  and  indeed  they  required  it — for  they  were  a  little  wanner  than 
jvhen  he  set  out — went  over  to  the  horse,  mounted  it,  and  rode  off  again 
on  his  journey ;  but  I  give  you  my  word  he  did  not  gallop  so  tet  nor 
use  the  whip  so  much  as  he  had  before  the  horse  took  a  sup  of  the  well 
^ater. 

''  'The  horse  rode  on  as  peaceable  as  a  judge,  and  as  if  It  were  a  poor 
priest,  and  not  a  roUocking  young  layman  that  was  on  its  back  ;  it  went  on 
so  for  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  further,  but  when  it  got  that  ^i^^nee 
Kit  began  to  wonder  at  the  way  it  was  edging  over  to  the  right  side  of 
the  road.  Kit  pulled  to  the  lef^  but  the  horse  still  held  on  to  the  right ; 
and  while  they  were  arguing  this  point  with  one  another,  the  day^eoech 
from  Dublii)  kept  driving  up  to  them.  The  guard  sounded  bis  horn,  9A 
much  as  to  say,  '  Kit  M^Gowran,  don't  be  takipg  fip  the  entire  read 
with  yourself  and  yoyr  hor^.'  Kit  knew  very  well  what  the  gaard 
meant,  and  he  gave  a  desperate  drag  to  his  own  (the  left)  side  ef  the 
road ;  but  the  horse  insisted  upon  the  ri$ht,  and  the  coach  driving  up 
in  the  same  line,  the  leaders  knocked  up  against  my  horse,  and  sent  it 
and  Kit  into  the  ditch  together  to  settle  there  any  little  difference  of 
opinion  that  might  be  between  them  !  How  long  Kit  lay  in  the  ditch  he 
could  not  rightly  teU ;  but  when  he  got  out  of  it,  he  went  to  look  after 
the  horse,  and  about  five  yards  nearer  to  Dublin  than  where  the  aed- 
dent  had  happened,  be  found  the  little  darling  taking  a  feed  of  oats, 
which  it  always  got  from  one  of  my  parishiopers,  when  I  travelled  that 
road ;  and  now  that  he  is  dead  and  gone,  poor  man !  (Tim  Divine  was 
his  name,)  I  must  say  I  never  got  any  thing  else  from  him.  Kit  waited 
patiently  till  the  horse  had  eaten  its  fill,  and  he  then  looked  at  one  of 
his  watches,  and  it  told  him  that  it  was  ten  o'clock,  and  he  then  looked 
at  the  other,  and  it  as  plainly  shewed  him  that  it  was  nine  to  the  nunate. 
Kit  knew  how  his  watches  went,  and  he  accordingly  guessed  that  tke 
truth  lay  between  them ;  so  that  he  found  he  had  but  half  an  hour  to 
go  a  distance  of  four  miles  at  least,  to  where  he  was  to  be  married. 

'^  Kit  determined  if  he  was  to  Sreak  his  neck  in  the  attempt^  that  he 
would  be  in  Dublin  to  the  minute  he  had  promised,  so  that  the  instant 
he  was  on  the  horse's  back  again,  he  began  cutting,  and  whipping,  and 
spurring  the  beauty  as  hard  and  fast  as  his  hands  and  lagB  wottld  go— 
his  leg«  particularly  were  working  as  fast  as  the  arrn^  of  a  wind-miU  on 
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a  fitormy  day.  The  horse  was  not  at  first  disposed  to  resent  any  indignity 
that  was  offered  to  it^  particularly  after  the  good  feed  and  the  good  drink 
that  it  had  got^  so  that  it  trotted  on  pretty  quickly  for  half  a  mile  or 
80  ;  but  Kit  still  continuing  to  whip  and  spur  it^  it  first  let  on  to  him 
by  one  or  two  kicks,  that  it  was  displeased ;  but  Kit  not  taking  the 
bint,  it  slagged  entirely.  Kit  lashed  more  furiously  than  he  had  done 
before — the  horse  curvetted  about  the  road — ^it  reared — it  pranced — ^it 
kicked — ^it  went  in  a  circle  round  the  same  point  fifty  times.  Kit  leather. 
ed  away  with  his  long  whip  upon  its  ears,  and  nose,  and  the  horse  back. 
ed  and  backed,  until  it  at  last  left  Kit  back  at  Tim  Divine's  door,  from 
which  he  had  started  about  an  hour  before !  Tim  was  astonished  to  see 
the  animal  so  soon  coming  back  to  him  for  another  feed ;  but  having 
been  informed  by  Kit  of  the  way  he  had  misbehaved  towards  it,  Tim 
became  the  interpreter  for  the  poor  dumb  creature,  and  told  the  rider 
that  the  best  manner  of  managing  it  was  to  let  it  go  as  it  liked. 

"  Poor  Kit  rengned  himself  to  his  fate ;  that  he  should  be  late  at  his 
own  wedding,  he  saw  was  inevitable ;  he  was  now  too  much  tired  to 
walk,  and  with  a  sigh  he  flung  the  reins  on  the  horse's  neck,  and  en. 
couraged  it  to  proceed  again  towards  Dublin.  It  set  off  a  second  time 
from  Divine's  door ;  but  ceased  to  gallop,  to  canter,  or  to  trot— on  it 
went  at  a  most  discreet  pace,  and  as  sober,  and  as  melancholy  as  if  it 
felt  sorry  for  disappointing  him,  or  that  it  was  travelling  with  myself  to 
a  friend's  funeral. 

*'  Kit  could  at  last  hear  the  town  bells  striking  one  o'clock — he  was 
at  Island-Bridge,  and  within  view  of  Dublin — ^he  could  see  Patrick's 
steeple  pointing  up  into  the  sky,  and  looking  as  stiff  and  conceited,  as 
if  it  were  rejoiced  at  the  annoyance  of  a  Papist,  while  the  arches  of 
**  Bloody.bridge"  seemed  to  be  laughing  to  their  full  extent  at  the  im- 
pudence of  such  a  young  fellow  riding  into  Dublin  upon  no  less  a  horse 
than  the  favourite  pony  of  the  parish  priest  of  Leixlip  I  So  at  least. 
Kit  was  thinking,  when  the  creature  remembered  that  I  always  stopped 
a  day  or  two  with  Mrs.  Robinson,  a  kind,  good-body  of  a  widow  woman, 
that  lived  at  the  end  of  the  bridge.  In  there  it  plunged ;  to  the  nar- 
row little  hole  of  a  stable,  never  thinking  of  my  friend  Kit  on  its  back, 
and  in  entering  the  door,  he  was  swept  clean  off  its  back,  and  left 
stretched  upon  a  dunghill,  with  his  nose,  face,  and  hands,  all  scratched, 
by  ^e  new-dashed  wall  against  which  he  had  been  driven !  He  cursed, 
but  that  he  found  did  not  cure  his  hands  ;  he  swore,  but  that  he  per- 
ceived did  not  improve  his  appearance ;  so  that  he  soon  desisted  from 
such  modes  of  venting  his  passion ;  and  after  washing  his  hands,  putting 
a  few  plaisters  on  his  face,  rubbing  the  dirt  off  his  small-clothes,  and 
coaxing  the  little  horse  out  of  the  small  stable,  he  again  mounted,  and 
rode  off  for  Dublin, — a  far  uglier,  and  less  consequential  personage^ 
than  when  he  had  cantered  up  the  hill  of  Leixlip  that  morning. 

'*  Kit  was  now  in  Barrack  Street — he  was,  at  two  o'clock,  just  four 
hours  after  the  stated  time  in  the  city  !  ^  Now,'  thought  Kit  to  him- 
self, '  my  troubles  are  at  length  all  over,  and  I  have  only  to  make  the 
best  apology  I  can  for  my  unaccountable  absence  to  my  darling  Mrs. 
M'Growran,  that  is  to  be  my  little  bride— the  wealthy  Miss  Nelly 
JBrangan  that  was.'  Such  were  Kit's  thoughts,  when  he  heard  two 
men  talking  behind  him— 

'f  '  Paddy,  isn't  that  the  horse  we  were  bid  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  ?  * 

«  '  By  dad,  Dennis,  if  it  isn't,  it's  very  like  it ;— and  do  you  see  the 

1* 
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fdlow  that's  riding  it  ?     He  is  migiitf  lilc«  the  diap  ^at  was  hung  for 
hor8e-.8tealiiig  at  the  last  assizes.' 

"  '  So  like,  Paddy,  that  if  it  isn't  him,  I'd  take  my  oeth  ift's  oBe<>f  the 
same  gsng.  The  horse,  yon  know,  is  missing  these  five  days  ;  and  do 
you  see  the  patches  on  the  rohher's  face— that's  to  disguise  himself.  A 
decent  dressed  man  wouldn't  he  in  a  fight,  like  one  of  us,  Paddy,  when 
we  get  a  sup  in  our  head/ 

'' '  That's  true  for  you,  Dennis ;  and  see,  it  has  loh-ears,  walleyes, 
hald-face,  and  a  docked  tail  ;-i-it's  the  very  horse.  By  my  sowkins,  well 
seize  him, — ^he's  a  rohher.' 

** '  To  he  sure  we  will,  Paddy, — ^he's  a  rohher,  and  an  unchristian  rob- 
ber too,  to  steal  from  a  priest !     Knock  him  down,  Paddy !' 

'^ '  That  I  will,  and  welcome,  Dennis !' 

*'  Kit  was  in  the  act  of  turning  round  to  see  a  robber  seized,  when  he 
felt  his  arms  grappled  by  two  stout  frieze-coated  countrymen,  who  hotii 
exclaimed  in  the  same  moment-^'  Where  did  you  get  the  horse,  you 
robber  ? ' 

"  Poor  stuttering  Kit  stammered  out,  '  I— I — I — g — g — g — got  it^ 
H— it— ' 

"  '  Where,  you  sacrilegious  thief?' 

'^ '  In  L — ^1 — 1 — Leixlip,'  said  Kit,  after  many  minutes,  and  twisting 
his  tongue,  like  a  ha'p'orth  of  tobacco,  in  his  mouth,  to  make  himself 
understood. 

** '  Oh  !  the  villain, '  said  Paddy,  '  he  has  confessed  it.' 

**  '  Yes  he  h^,  the  scoundrel,'  exclaimed  Dennis;  '  and  do  you  see  the 
confusion  of  the  fellow — ^he  can't  speak,  he  is  so  frightened  at  the 
thought  of  being  hanged.  Drag  him  off  the  horse,  and  take  him  to  the 
police  office.' 

'^  In  a  minute  Kit  was  torn  from  the  horse.  A  crowd  collected  around 
him,  who  were  immediately  informed  by  Paddy  and  Dennis,  that  they 
had  seized  a  robber,  who  had  ^  stolen  a  priest's  horse,  and  was  going  to 
sell  him  in  Dublin.'  Poor  Kit  was  instantly  assailed  by  the  mob — his 
two  watches  dragged  out  of  his  fobs — ^his  new  coat  torn  to  pieces — his 
little  hat  kicked  to  nothing — ^and  his  pantaloons  covered  with  mud. 
Several  times  he  attempted  to  say  that  he  had  got  a  loan  of  the  horse; 
but  the  people  were  in  too  great  a  rage  to  attend  to  his  stuttering,  and 
he  was  dragged  into  the  police  office.  Paddy  and  Dennis  preferred  a 
charge  of  horse-stealing  against  him ;  and  he  was  such  a  dirtyUooklng 
blackguard,  that  the  police  officers  at  once  hand.cuffed  him,  advised  him 
to  plead  guilty,  and  removed  him  into  the  black-hole,  where  he  paned 
the  night ! 

"  But  this  did  not  end  the  misfortunes  of  unlucky  Kit  M'Gowran  ;  for 
Jiliss  Nelly  Brangan,  after  inviting  all  her  friends  to  a  wedding  dinner, 
and  a  large  evening  party,  was  determined  that  they  should  not  he  dis- 
appointed. She  waited  patiently  for  Kit  until  the  dinner  was  dressed, 
and  then ^bestowed  her  hand  and  fortune  upon  one  of  her  neigh- 
hours,  a  Mr.  James  Devoy,  who  was  to  be  bridesman  to  Kit;  hut 
who,  in  his  absence,  resolved  to  discharge  those  duties  for  wliidi  Kit 
had  been  particularly  engaged. 

"  This,  my  young  friends,  I  hope  will  he  a  warning  to  you.  Never  bor- 
row a  priest's  horse,  lest  you  should  lose  by  the  loan,  a  wife^  a  fortune, 
your  liberty,  two  watches,  and  a  new  coat," 
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The  first  shock  has  passed  away,  and  Loais  Philippe's  throne  is  still  stand. 
ing" ;  bat  would  it  be  any  better  than  the  boldness  of  a  blind^  rash  mind^ 
to  affirm  that  the  second  will  not  ^ake  it  to  its  foundations?    If  the 
advanced  guard  of  Liberty  be  so  powerful,  what  can  resist  the  courage 
and  numbers  of  the  maia  body.    If  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thou. 
sand  '^veterans  of  twenty,"  for  the  space  of  two  days,  could  defy,  and 
for  a  time  foil  the  immense  military  force  directed  against  them,  then 
what  calculation  would  express  the  insignificance   of  the    chances   of 
despotism  against  the  whole  French  nation  ?     In  the  heart  of  Paris,  sur- 
rounded by  a  population  paralyzed  into  indifference,  by  the  total  unex- 
pectedness of  the  insurrection — with  scarce  any  concert — with  no  arms, 
but  such  as  those  detached  posts  stormed  by  them  could  supply — a  hand- 
ful of  boys,  commanded  also  by  boys,  braved,  for  two  days,  forty  thou- 
sand soldiers  of  the  line,  twenty-two  thousand  National  Guards,  with 
<»valry  and  artillery,  led  on  by  generals  who  have  entered  half  the  capi- 
tals of  Europe  as  conquerors.    What  a  notion  must  we  not  entertain  of 
their  gallantry,  devotion,  and  skill !    What  a  charm  is  there  in  the  name 
of  liberty  that  can  inspire  such  efforts !     In  the  First  Revolution,  when 
France  precipitated  twelve  hundred  thousand  men  to  the  frontiers,  her 
existence,  as  a  nation,  was  at  stake.     A  horde  of  ferocious  barbarians, 
breathing  slaughter  in  manifestoes  from  which  every  man  of  humanity 
recoOed  in  horror,  were  about  to  invade  her  soil,  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  imposing,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  a  tyranny  thirsting  for 
revenge ;  but,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe,  with  the  real  one  of  dis- 
membering her,  as  they  had  a  short  time  before  dismembered  Poland. 
Freedom,  also,   in  addition  to  its  natural  sweetness,  possessed  all  the 
charms  of  novelty,  and  all  the  diffusion  of  an  epidemic.    A  sacred  visita- 
tion  had  touched  them.       But  here,  though  we  will  endeavour  very 
rapidly  to  show  that  the  real  difference  lay  only  in  the  stages  of  feeling, 
and  not  in  its  radical  nature  or  probable  issue,  yet  circumstances  were 
by  no  means  so  favourable.    The  same  obvious  necessity  did  not  exist 
to  silence  doubts,  and  give  to  reflection  the  energetic  instinct  of  self- 
preservation.    Austria  is  arming,   Prussia  is  arming,  the  advanced  post 
of  Poland  has  been  stormed,  the  Italian  flank  of  the  Holy  Alliance  has 
been  covered  by  the  complete  extinction  of  liberty  in  that  country ;  and 
the  spirit  which  enabled  Napoleon,  from  that  base  of  operations,  to  march 
on  Vienna,  has  been  perfectly  suppressed ;  but  yet  the  danger  is  remote. 
There  is  no  treaty  of  Pilnitz  as  yet  concluded — ^there  is  no  Austro-Prus. 
sian  army  on  the  frontiers — no  Duke  of  Brunswick  has  issued  a  procla- 
mation— ^but,  above  all,  the  death  of  Casimir  Perier,  and  the  notorious 
feebleness  of  his  successors,  had  rendered,  as  it  seems  to  us,  almost  cer- 
tain the  appointment  of  a  Ministry  anxious  for  the  national  honour,  and 
possessing  energy  to  meet,  a  conjimcture  in  which  boldness  and  decision 
are  mere  vulgar  prudence.     These  circumstances,  along  with  the  prox- 
imity of  the  late  revolution,  of  which  the  lava  was  not  quite  cooled,  ren. 
dered  the  people  of  Paris  willing  to  give  Louis  Philippe  another  chance, 
and  indisposed  them  to  a  rising  at  this  particular  moment.     The  Two 
Days  undoubtedly  show  a  want  of  prudence— of  due  estimation  of  men's 
feelings ;  but  who,  worth  the  name  of  man,  will  not  pardon  something  to 
the   cause  ?     Who  will  not  be  touched  by  the  youth,  the  bravery,  and 
the  generous  spirit  of  those  actors,  whose  fault  was  but  the  excess  of 
honourable  feeling  ?     It  is  difficult  not  to  participate  in  the  emotions 
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which  the  actual  sight  of  their  heroism  called  up.  ^'  I  saw  them^"  says 
an  eye-witness,  ''  fighting  with  an  energy  and  determination^  yesterday, 
whidi  made  all  of  them  appear  heroes.  They  stormed  almost  every 
guardhouse  in  Paris,  and  succeeded  in  taking  all  the  muskets,  sabres^ 
and  ammunition  that  they  found  there.  It  was  chiefly  with  tkese  that 
they  fought  in  the  streets.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  high, 
spirited  men  will  sit  down  quietly  under  defeat." 

We  know  that  by  persons  from  whom  better  things  might  be  hoped, 
these  scenes  are  represented  as  a  Carlist  insurrection,  or  mere  insu- 
lated movements  of  a  few  frantic  enthusiasts.  But  he  must  be  very 
regardless  of  the  progress  of  opinion, — very  incapable  of  estimating  the 
irritating  influence  of  degrading  conduct  on  a  people  like  the  French, 
of  whom  it  is  a  literal  truth  to  say,  that  they  prefer  honour  to  a  thoiMand 
lives,  and  forgetful  of  the  circumstances  of  these  very  days^  if  he  can 
continue  to  regard  them  as  any  other  than  the  premature  expression  of 
general  feeling.  Carlists  may  have  mingled  in  it,  and  considering  the 
contemptible  nature  of  that  faction,  they  may  even  with  perfect  safety 
have  been  employed  as  tools  by  the  Revolutionists ;  but  to  treat  this  as 
a  Carlist  scheme,  argues  a  degree  of  innocence  upon  which  Louis  Phi- 
lippe's police  could  scarcely  calculate.  Sifted  of  every  particle  of  truth 
that  could  be  excluded,  as  the  Government  accounts  are-^for  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader^  that  all  the  opposition  Journals  were 
suppressed — ^yet  so  palpable  is  the  real  state  of  Uiings,  that  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  zealous  mutilation  they  hare  undergone,  its  real  features  can 
be  distinguished.  We  see  it  was  aa  unexpected  explosion  of  national 
discontent,  a  premature  outbreak  of  opinions  shared  by  the  mass  of  the 
people,  though  not  as  yet  in  all  their  intensity.  This  is  plain  from  the 
reluctance  of  the  National  Guards  to  act,  from  the  notorious  tardinen 
of  their  turning  out  at  the  word  of  command,  and  from  the  fact  that 
of  100,000  men,  no  more  than  22,000  at  this  awfiil  conjuncture  did 
eventually  take  any  share  in  the  proceedings.  Even  of  these,  it  would 
seem,  the  majority  belonged  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  '^  Few 
National  Guards,"  says  the  person  already  referred  to,  ^^  took  part  against 
the  people.  They  had  no  taste  for  drawing  their  swords  upon  their  fel- 
low citizens."  But  if  there  be  any  doubt  on  this  subject,  let  the  reader 
recall  the  policy  pursued  by  Louis  Philippe  since  his  accession,  let  him 
put  himself  into  the  situation  of  a  true  Frenchman ;  and  whether  he  be 
a  lover  of  freedom,  or  a  Tory  acknowledging  that  the  French  people 
would  naturally  look  with  anxiety  to  their  mere  security,  he  must  feel 
that  they  have  ample  cause  for  alarm.  Disr^^ding  all  considerations 
of  honour,  which,  nevertheless,  in  dealing  with  the  feelings  of  this  natioD, 
are  of  the  greatest  moment, — forgetting  the  infamous  treachery  that 
ruined  Poland, — forgetting  also  the  blustering  insolence,  and  then  the 
sneaking  meanness  in  the  case  of  Italy,  along  with  the  Ancona  expedi- 
tion, which  would  be  the  very  apex  of  ridiculous  policy,  were  not  our 
.  contempt  in  some  degree  suspended  by  wonder  at  its  unintelligible  na- 
ture;  let  him  look  round  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  see  what  ally 
will  France  have  in  the  case  of  an  invasion.  Will  she  have  one  man 
to  welcome  her  troops  in  Italy,  when  Austria  in  total  defiance  of  the 
principle  of  non-intervention,  has  had  perfect  leisure  to  weed  out  every 
individual  of  manly  feeling.  When  the  conduct  of  the  French  ministry 
too,  by  their  wretched  boasting,  has  called  out  the  friends  of  liberty 
from  their  hiding  places,  only  to  make  them  be  picked  off  by  Austrian 
riflemen  with  the  greater  precision  ?  Never  did  any  Governm^ii  take 
more  effectual  steps  to  betray  every  man  who  possessed  the  slights 
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community  of  feeling  or  interest  with  it^  and  perhaps  never  did  nation 
exhibit  at  the  same  moment  more  astounding  proofs  of  inoapacitjr,  as  if 
to  deprire  itself  of  even  the  miserable  character  of  ability  in  knavish- 
ness.  Europe  has  seen  it  with  amazement  submit  to  the  first  Austrian 
intervention,  just  after  it  had  pompously  pronounced  the  system  of  non- 
intervention, and  resent  the  second,  by  sending  a  body  of  troops  sufficient 
only  to  make  it  ridiculous.  The  Italian  patriots  must  be  unfit  for  the 
ord[inary  business  of  life,  not  to  speak  of  the  regeneration  of  a  country, 
if  they  compromise  themselves  by  the  slightest  intercourse  with  that 
force,  or  place  the  least  reliance  on  a  ministry  capable  of  such  policy. 
When  the  matter  comes  to  an  issue, — ^that  is,  when  those  soldiers  have 
been  witnesses  to  the  last  outrages  of  the  principles  which  placed  their 
master  on  the  throne, — ^there  will  not  be  a  man  there  who  would  provide 
a  billet  for  a  French  trooper,  should  that  country  become  the  theatre  of 
war. 

The  same  policy  will  be  pursued  towards  Germany.  Every  liberal  of 
spirit  and  talent  will  be  encouraged  to  come  forward,  until  Prussia  and 
Austria  have  secured  every  person  who  could  be  of  the  slightest  service 
to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

As  to  Poland,  if  there  be  truth  in  assertions  made  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  never  refuted, — ^perhaps  denied  would  be 
the  correcter  term, — ^perfidy  was  added  to  deeper  misconduct,  which  ingnu 
titude  had  already  made  of  a  dye  sufficiently  dark.  We  know  that  per. 
sons  will  talk  of  non-intervention,  but  waiving  the  violations  of  this  prin- 
ciple by  the  despots  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  it  ever  seemed  to  us  a  policy 
liill  of  danger  and  injustice  to  France,  circumstanced  as  she  is.  It  might 
be  very  weU  to  assert  it,  if  there  were  some  great  overruling  power  in  th^ 
heart  of  Europe,  to  control  and  punish  all  deviations  from  it ;  but  when 
those  who  alone  possess  the  requisite  power  are  the  very  states  which  ar^ 
likely  to  violate  it,  does  it  not  appear  somewhat  too  generous  a  re- 
liance on  their  disinterestedness  to  expect  that  they  will  apply  the  rod 
to  their  own  shoulders  ?  People  of  plain  understanding  would  deem  it 
rather  preposterous  to  appeal  from  the  accomplice  to  the  accessary,  or 
demand  that  the  robber  should  do  justice  on  the  thief.  But  doubtless, 
sliould  Nicholas. resume  the  invasion  of  France,  which  Poland  delayed, 
Louis  Philippe  might  very  wisely  humour  the  Russian  bear  before  the 
Austrian  wolf.  It  is  right  to  calculate  on  such  things.  It  is  also  pro- 
bable that  these  despots,  flushed  too,  as  one  of  them  is,  by  the  blood  of 
Poland,  will  permit  a  kingdom  to  remain  which  holds  out  to  her  sub- 
jects the  most  tempting  exhortation  to  revolt ;  which  establishes — and 
in  a  people  that  has  always  exercised  immense  influence  over  continen- 
tal opinion — a  principle  of  the  most  decided  and  active  hostility  to  their 
snthority.  Their  affections  must  be  strongly  inclined  towards  it  by  the 
additional  considerations,  that  it  has  already  projected  Belgium  into  an 
independent  orbit,  and  is  the  real  spring  of  those  demonstrations  in 
Germany  which  are  so  full  of  peril  to  legitimates. 

The  mean  position  of  the  French  Government  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
states  might  have  some  palliation,  if  it  were  employed  to  purchase  do- 
mestic peace.  But  the  policy  of  Louis  Philippe  is  of  a  piece  at  home  and 
abroad.  Arbitrary  proceedings,  persecutions  of  the  press,  and  intestine 
war,  are  its  fruits.  The  consequence  is,  a  general  discontent.  The 
"people  finding  that  its  government  crouches  to  Austria  and  the  Cariists, 
^Mit  it  may  be  terrible  to  them ;  and  taught  by  that  broad,  rude,  but 
neiring  common  rule  that  belongs  to  a  people,  that  their  liberty  is 
periled  by  the  successive  ruin  of  every  person  in  foreign  countries  from 
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whom  they  could  expect  assistance  in  case  of  a  general  movement 
against  tfaem^  begin  to  contemplate  their  situation  with  alarm  and  dis- 
gust,  but  are  willing  to  change  measures,  if  possible,  without  a  chancre 
of  dynasty.  This  seems  the  state  of  France,  and  the  late  insurrection 
is  one  of  the  breakers  that  precede  the  storm. 

Both  parties  may,  from  it,  gather  excellent  lessons  for  their  future 
conduct.  Louis  Philippe,  now  that  the  gulf,  on  the  edge  of  which  he 
has  been  playing  his  '^  fantastic  tricks,"  has  been  revealed  to  him,  may 
retrace  his  steps,  and  endeavour  to  assume  a  policy  more  in  accord, 
ance  with  the  wishes  of  his  subjects,  their  honour,  their  security,  and 
his  own  professions.  We  own,  however,  that  the  measure  we  have  taken 
of  his  character  is  radically  wrong,  if  he  show  himself  anjrthing  but  a 
true  Bourbon.  The  steps  taken  subsequent  to  the  insurrection,  the  de- 
daring  Paris  under  martial  law,  the  determination  to  try  by  courts, 
martial  offences  committed  previous  to  its  establidiment,  the  seizure  of 
the  journals,  and  the  rest  of  the  proceedings  are  conceived  in  the  lineal 
spirit  of  tyranny.  Will  one  of  the  bravest,  freest,  and  proudest  na- 
tions in  the  world  submit  to  him  ?     No,  never  I 

From  the  Two  Days,  the  French  patriots  will  perceive  the  folly  of  con. 
spiracies  marching  too  fast  for  the  mass  of  the  population.  The 
day  of  conspiracies  has  passed  by,  and  given  place  to  open  legal  combi. 
nation.  To  succeed,  it  is  simply  necessary  that  the  people  be  aware  of 
what  is  going  on,  that  a  community  of  feeling,  by  discussion,  continued 
for  a  certain  time,  be  established  among  them, — ^that  they  be  separated 
from  their  enemies,  and  know  whom  to  trust  and  whom  to  fear, — ^then, 
possessing  a  strength  which  is  superior  to  all  resistance,  by  a  general 
movement  they  overthrow  despotism  at  once.  This  was  the  course  pur. 
sued  before  the  Three  Days^  Every  man  understood  the  real  state  of 
things : — he  saw  the  stakes,  and  the  parties  that  played  for  them — an 
isolated  Government,  and  an  united  people.  One  concert  governed  the 
whole  nation ;  the  ordinances  were  published,  and  Charles  X.  fell.  But 
all  was  the  reverse  on  the  last  occasion.  There  was  little  previous  dis. 
eussion,  no  concert,  no  broad  general  feeling ;  and  therefore,  when  the 
explosion  took  place  so  suddenly,  it  was  quite  unintelligible  to  the  bulk 
of  the  people.  They  doubted,  they  hesitated,  and  at  last  they  acted 
against  the  very  men  by  whose  side  they  would  have  shed  their  heart's 
blood  had  they  been  prepared  for  the  occasion.  Conapirades  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world  are  suspicious.  They  generally  argue  either 
bad  objects,  or  weak  heads  on  the  part  of  those  who  fonn  them.  Know, 
ledge  has  changed  the  face  of  politics,  and  made  general  discussion  and 
the  general  will,  the  lever  of  liberty.  Let  the  French  form  political 
unions.  Let  them  expose  the  shuffling  meanness  of  their  €rovemment, 
its  perfidy,  its  incapacity,  its  arbitrary  spirit ;  and  either  it  or  Louis 
Philippe  must  be  changed.  They  cannot  surely  fail  to  perceive  the  man. 
ner  in  which  we,  by  political  unions,  broke  the  Tory  mind.  It  is  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation.  Those  capital  advantages  belong  to  that 
course.  It  effects  change  by  the  force  of  opinion  alone,  without  vio- 
lence or  bloodshed.  It  clearly  separates  both  parties  into  two  masses, 
and  exhibits  at  once  the  immense  disparity  of  their  strength.  It  gives 
the  people  all  that  they  want,  concert  and  preparation^  and  makes  the 
nation  feel  as  a  single  individual ;  and  lastly,  it  destroys  the  supports  of 
despotism,  for  by  general  discussion  continued  for  some  time,  the  nobler 
feelings  of  the  soldiers  prevail,  and  the  army  is  melted  into  universal 
enthusiasm.  Honour  therefore,  and  gratitude  to  the  man  who,  a  few 
years  since,  conceived  and  established  the  system.  ^  t 
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MEPHISTOPHELES  AND  THE  STUDENT. 


Stud.    I  strive  to  penetrate  the  eland  in  vain, 

For  power  of  thinking  leares  the  oVr.wrought  brain. 

The  mighty  city*9  hnshM  as  this  lone  room, 

Where  my  faint  taper  scarcely  breaks  the  gloom. 

All— all  is  still,  as  if  this  feyerisb  land 

Were  cfaerishM  by  a  firm  paternal  hand ; 

Yety  when  the  lun  easts  his  fii«t  level  beams 

On  dewy  uplands  and  their  silver  streams-^ 

The  h'vcd  first  stirs  it  in  the  nightly  screen, 

Where  still  the  russet  mingles  with  the  green— 

The  crested  plover  with  elastic  gait 

Again  struts  churming  round  his  amorous  mat^— 

Prom  broken  dreams  an  outraged  throng  will  start, 

With  vengeance  rankling  in  each  manly  heart ; 

While  those  who  waked  the  tempest,  bend  before 

The  awful  omen  of  its  coming  roar. 

Would  some  far-sighted  spirit  at  my  call 

Arise  and  shew  me  where  the  bolt  will  fall  1 

Would,  even  the  demon^  who,  in  mad  career 

Led  liquorish  Faustus— » 

BffEPU.  {Tapping  him  on  the  shoulder,)  Gently  I  I  am  here. 

Stud.    And  who  art  thou?  Just  Heavens!  it  is  the  same. 
Passionless  eyes  glow  with  unholy  flame ; 
The  narrow  fbrehead^s  furrowed  with  despair  ; 
Long  upward  ears,  fade  mid  his  frizzled  hair ; 
Mocking  the  presage  of  his  brow  austere, 
The  sensual  goat-lips  quiver  with  a  sneer  ; 
The  nose  depressed,  the  broad  uncloven  chin. 
And  the  cheeks  puffed  out  with  the  table*s  sin ; 
A  narrow  chest,  with  swelling  paunch  which  joins. 
And  spindle  shanks  wedded  to  rounded  loins-^ 
The  fiend  of  mockery  and  lust  untamed 
Is  here,  before  my  wish  is  fully  framed. 
Detested  wretch  I  Ill's  latest  subtilest  birth  I 
Still  does  thy  presence  load  the  groaning  earth  ? 

Mefh.  I  leate  the  earth  ?  ft  pleases  me  too  welt 
Tame  and  insipid  are  the  vaults  of  hell. 
Our  tortures  lose  their  former  piquancy  ; 
We've  lived  so  long  together  we  agree : 
And  our  delight  in  fiendish  caterwauling 
Grows  ftint,  nor  seeks  relief  in  angry  brawling. 
While  here  my  daintiest  luxury  is  cloying ; 
Men  talk  of  building  while  their  aim's  destroying- 
Each  views  his  neighbour's  structure  with  a  frown, 
Then  leaves  his  own  in  haste  to  tear  it  down ; 
The  other,  on  the  self  same  errand  bound. 
Counters  his  fbeman  on  the  neutral  ground ; 
To  woric  they  go — kicks,  cafft,  and  beastly  biting 
Bzbaust  them  :  they've  forgot  why  they  were  fighting. 
Oh  I  'tis  a  lusty  sight  for  such  as  me 
The  folly  of  these  six  feet  babes  to  see. 
Since  this  round  globe  went  spinning  from  the  hand 
Of  its  creator,  few  Pve  known  could  stand  ; 
Their  brains  caught  the  vertigo,  and  along 
They  reeled  right  merrily^  with  drunken  song  ( 
Now  kissing,  scratching  now,  grand  actions  scheming. 
Vain  and  effectless  as  MFarm  maiden'e  dreaming. 
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Stitd.    And  is  thy  falcon  eye  so  m«cb  at  imlt  P 

Think*st  thou  that  Timers  great  mai'ch  Is  hut  a  halt? 

Dream^'st  thou  that  from  the  flame  in  which  all  things 

Roar  into  smoke^  no  ftre^yed  phccnix  springs  ? 

Thou  canst  not  aid  me  if  tliy  hounded  view 

Sees  not  destructioo  generate  things  new, 

And  the  astounding  elemental  strife 

Tsar  hut  away  what  would  obstruct  new  lile. 

MCPH.  I  like  yoor  creed : — *tis  pretty  dose  allied 
To  that  which  drew  old  Faustus  to  my  side. 
Were  I  hut  sentimental^  1  could  sigh 
0*er  our  mad  nights  of  waggish  revelry. 
He  ponderM  long  like  you  with  pensive  looks, 
0*er  strange  machines  and  cumhrons  musty  hooks ; 
But,  wearied  of  their  emptiness,  his  chain 
He  broke,  and  sought  the  fresh  green  world  again. 
He  leaguM  himself  with  me,  and  my  wild  gladness 
Soon  banished  from  his  brow  each  trace  of  sadness. 
From  realm  to  realm  we  roved  ;  and  every  where 
Turning  things  topsy-turvy,  mockM  despair. 
Order^s  a  solemn,  dull,  and  tiresome  thing  ; 
But,  in  confusion,  merriment  takes  wing ; 
And  he  who  soars  with  her  tame  fools  derides, 
While  endless  laughter  shakes  his  jolly  sides. 
Permit  me  of  my  art  to  shew  a  sample — 
ril  gage  my  head  you  follow  his  example. 

Stud.    Faustus  was  sad  at  times 

Meph.  I  had  forgot. 

Until  I  weeded  out  each  baby  thought  .    , 

That  twined,  like  hindering  ivy,  round  his  mind. 
He  would  relapse  at  times ;  and  sadly  blind 
To  his  own  good,  and  nursing  human  pain. 
Frame  brave  resolves  to  be  a  fool  again. 

Stud.    Then  he  became  as  yon^— - 

Mbph.  We  trifle  time, 

Darkness  disperses — mom  is  in  its  prime. 
The  freshness  of  the  dawn  will  do  you  good,  . 
And  the  cock*s  clarion  stir  your  sluggish  blood. 

Stud.    Your  grinding  teeth  give  your  fair  words  the  lie. 
You  would  evade  my  question— Fiend,  reply  J 
Tell  me  how  Faustus  died  P 


Meph.  Like  other  fools 

In  sage  ohaervanoe  of  right  godly  rules. 

Stud.    False  as  thou  art,  for  onee  thou^st  q>oke  the  truth. 

Meph.  "  False,"  «  Fiend,"  and  «  Liar,"  i»etty  woids  In  looth 
My  fricoid,  when  you  converse  with  gentlemen, 
Use  langoage  more  polite.     If  thus  again 
You  seek  to  more  my  temper,  I  dqwrt 
And  leave  yon  to  your  own  too  busy  heart. 
Like  eome  great  statesman,  both  to  foes  and  friends, 
I  tell  each  truth  that's  like  to  serve  my  «ids. 
Listen  I    I  knew  a  lad,  who  did  inherit 
Kindly  siiBctiom  and  a  daring  spirit ; 
Thoughts  that  oemld  question,  Andes  thai  eovM  jeav^ 
A  foce  not  beautiful,  yet  such  as  bore  .      .     ^    ^ 

The  express  image  of  the  inner  man. 


He  loved  a 
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Tlioufb  your  arerted  look  diigiut  dlqkUyi, 

I  needs  mutt  laufb  at  my  own  founding  phnif 

II«  loTed  a  maid,  with  trcsMs  dark  aa  night. 
Parting  abore  a  brow  of  daxzling  white. 
With  every  thought  that  stirred  her  gentle  ftume, 
Her  eokrar  eloquently  went  and  gune  ; 
The  lustrous  love  that  Arom  her  eye  would  flee^ 
Next  moment  changed  to  merry  mockery ; 
In  girlish  ecstacy  she  gambolled  round, 
A  thing  of  air  that  trode  not  on  the  ground. 
YouVe  read  the  human  heart :  perhaps  can  tell 
How  the  ibol  yielded  to  her  nuigic  spell- 
Such  things  hre  past  my  knowledge.     But  I  know 
She  wedd^  with  another,  and  the  blow 
RuinM  his  peace  for  eyer.     In  the  round 
Of  rice  he  sought  it,  but  he  never  found. 
At  last  he  sagely  turnM  to  musty  lore, 
And  smiling  nursed  the  canker  in  his  core. 

Stud.  Peace,  fiend  1 

MxTH.  Not  yet— the  challenge  was  your  own  ; 

Boieath  my  truths  your  soul  shall  wince  and  groan. 

Now,  mark  me  further.     Still  that  love  you  hold 

With  warmth,  eternity  can  not  make  cold : 

While  she  regardless  of  you — fimcy  free, 

B*en  lovelier  in  her  matron  dignity 

Than  in  her  flush  of  youth,  sees  at  her  board 

Five  comely  striplings  and  her  warrior  lord. 

And  now  prepare  to  hearken  to  a  tale 

Will  turn  your  grey  locks  white.     I  know  your  frail 

And  silly  race  can  bear  to  lose  a  love. 

But  not  to  know  her  worthless.    Your  bright  dove 

This  very  night  hath  sought  another  nest ; 

By  a  young  beardless  stripling  she's  caressed. 

The  world's  cold  sneer  chafes  sons  alike  and  sire. 

And  her  curVd  darling  dies  to  glut  their  ire. 

Stub.  Oh,  God  I  Oh,  Godl 

MxPH.  Whatl  He  who  loved  the  rays 

Of  truth,  thus  weakly  fainting  'neath  its  blase  ? 

The  red  Simoom's  behind,  whose  arid  glow 

Shall  wither  every  thought  of  joy  you  know. 

Love  is  the  baby's  plaything ;  man  relies 

In  his  ripe  years  on  manly  sympathies. 

He  seeks  the  strengthening  converse  of  a  mind 

Noble  in  principle,  in  thought  refined — 

Of  beings  to  whom  thoughts  and  powers  are  given 

That  like  a  village-steeple  point  to  heaven : 

Point — ^but  ne'er  reach  it     Human  goodness  seems 

To  our  sharp  ken  like  evanescent  dreams. 

Oba  friend  you  had  whose  bounty  unconfined 

Scattered  its  largess  as  the  liberal  wind 

Of  Autumn  strews  the  brown  leaves  in  your  path : 

Yet  he  destroyed  your  fortune — not  in  wrath— 

But  by  a  grasping  selftshnees  when  want  • 

Knock'd  at  his  door,  and  his  rich  means  grew  scant. 

Another  was  all  purity— Jie  would 

Controul  each  feeling,  and  be  sternly  good : 

And  he,  though  love's  foir  flowers  shadowed  hit  cot. 

Tasting  the  wine-cap,  dwindled  to  a  set. 

Athii4 

8tvb»  Oh  1  hkb  hit  fot»— ia  metcy  sparel 
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Mepb.  Mercy  my  nature  knows  not.    As  tlie  air 
FeeU  not  the  odour  tbat  it  wafts  away, 
I  cannot  feel  the  pangs  my  words  convey. 
Enough  t  I  would  but  teach  you  that  in  lies 
Is  found  the  only  happiness  you  prize- 
That  the  fond  sage,  Uke  passion's  yeriest  slaye,      . 
Finds  all  his  happiness  in  risions  hrave. 
Lust  is  one  rich  throb,  virtue  is  another, 
Like  as  one  rosy  cloud  is  to  its  brother. 
When  first  the  ^»ring  in  loveliness  has  broke 
0*er  earth,  each  weed  is  glorious  as  the  oak  : 
When  vrinter  o'er  the  earth  has  east  its  blight, 
The  thisde's  witherM  stem  offends  the  sight. 
So  man  or  woman  in  the  budding  spring 
Is  a  voluptuous  and  a  beauteous  thing ; 
But  when  the  sinews  shrink  the  blood  grows  cold. 

Peevish  and  hateful  are  the  silly  old 

Your  glorious  youth  like  the  broad  Rhine  doth  pass 
To  ooze  in  driblets  through  a  dull  morass. 

Stud.    What  maddening  power  is  in  his  eloquence, 

Which  chains  my  reason  while  it  shocks  my  sense? 
His  sneer  repels--his  dark  eye  fascinates ; 
And,  like  the  serpent  on  th6  bird  that  waits, 
He  stands  expectant  till  my  Altering  word, 
Drunk  and  bewildered,  claims  him  for  my  lord. 

Meph.  To  you  I  speak  not  as  to  common  men ; 

Once  have  you  *scaped  my  lure,  and  would  again. 
I  claim  you  as  my  equal.    You  have  tasted 
The  Dead  Sea  fruit  of  vice— beauteous  but  blasted  ; 
Experienced  grown,  I  offer  you  the  joy— 
The  only  one  that's  lasting— to  destroy. 

Stud.    Lead  on  I  I  follow. 

MZPH.  For  the  Devil's  sithe 

The  ripe  world  nods — ^we'U  labour  and  be  blithe. 

All  Europe's  bent  upon  a  desperate  game. 

Like  minerals  fermenting  into  flame, 

Whose  subterraneous  billows  shake  the  plain, 

And  topple  down  palace  and  fort  like  grain. 

When  the  mad  wind  roars  o'er  the  awe-struck  world— 

Or,  from  the  apex  of  some  mountain  hurled. 

In  fiery  torrents  or  in  dusty  death. 

Whelm  every  creature  that  draws  vital  breath— 

The  nations  fretted  cankered  with  oppression. 

Mature  revenge  'gainst  tyranny's  transgression. 

Degraded  by  long  years  of  slavery, 

It  is  not  in  their  nature  to  be  free. 

The  sea-beach  where  kings  sought  to  plant  their  seat 

Has  run  to  quicksand  'neath  their  trampling  feet : 

The  sluggish  and  absorbing  mass  they've  made. 

Will  suck  them  in  with  all  their  vain  parade. 

But  when  the  people's  vengeful  tocsin  chimes 

•Twill  punish  crime  by  fiercer  bloodier  crimes. 

At  homo— 


Stud.  I  hear  thy  rushing  wings  at  hand. 

Fiend !  settle  down  iipon  my  native  land. 

Meph.  I  felt  a  restless  mood  at  f^ll  of  night, 

And  like  a  bat  wheel'd  'mid  the  thickening  light. 

Above  the  setting  sun,  purple  and  gold, 

Thick  clustering  clouds  in  massy  yolumes  roll'd ; 
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Beneath,  their  reflex  on  the  heaving  sea 

Lay  like  the  pillars  of  eternity. 

'Twas  silence  save  when  ocean's  viewless  swells, 

Broke  with  light  tinkling  among  tiny  shells. 

I  hover *d  6*er  the  billowy  hills  of  Spain 

Where  stilet  and  gnltar  alternate  reign — 

Germany  whence  eternal  pipe-fumes  rise, 

In  dense  and  whirling  eddies  to  the  skies, — 

France,  too,  that  land  of  restless  hot.brain*d  fooU, 

Whose  cannon — their  sole  argument — ^ne*er  cools ; 

Where  night  and  noon  a  ceaseless  noise  pervades 

Of  mnsquetry  and  rising  barricades,— 

And  every  where  *mid  twilight's  drowsy  rest, 

I  found  hate  festering  in  the  human  breast. 

These  veering  beings  suit  not  my  great  ends. 

Who  cuflf  to-day  and  are  to-morrow  friends  : 

Here  on  this  sea-girt  isle  I  rest  my  wing 

Where  mischief  once  a-foot  takes  its  full  swing. 

Long  have  yoor  factions  musterM  for  the  fray : 

l*he  youngest  babe  will  find  it  last  his  day. 

The  long  despised  and  trampled  multitude 

Are  frenzied  with  oppression— wild  and  rude ; 

Vour  rampant  nobles  with  their  swords  alone. 

Would  guard  that  veil  which  hides  their  power — the  throne ; 

The  <<  middle-claas  '*  which  thinks  itself  perfection, 

Sees  'mid  the  burly  with,  vnfeifi^'d  dejeetion, 

H's  wealth,  its  <mly  idol,  melt  away : 

And  as  the  vile  dross  melts,  'neath  the  same  ray. 

Its  patriotism  withers  and  declines. 

The  lurid  lig^t  of  civil  contest  shines 

Prospective  o'er  the  land  ;  which,  in  hush'd  wonder. 

Breathless  and  sultry,  listens  for  the  thuhder. 

I'he  sickly  frame  of  your  brave  constitution 

Long  pining,  nears  convulsive  dissolution : 

The  law  has  loosed  its  hold  ote  every  mind ; 

Your  Monarch's  weak  and  changeful  as  the  wind ; 

Your  Ministers  still  itrive  their  acts  to  frame, 

By  that  which  lives  no  longer  save  in  name. 

Soon  will  the  impatient  people's  red  right  hands 

Grapple  each  other's  throats,  and  draw  their  brands ; 

While,  'mid  the  desolation,  overhead 

In  the  blue  sky,  my  quivering  wings  I  spread 

The  fitting  lark  of  this  most  glorious  day— 

And  gladly  shriek  a  wild  and  witching  lay, 

That  shall  appal,  yet  mad  them  to  the  fray. 

f  Th$  erowing  cf  cooks  it  heard  untfhout,  and  ratUing  of  the 
first  market  earU  ahng  the  street,     Couniryman  sings.  J 

When  the  dark  thunder  cloud 

Broods  o'er  the  land. 
Firmly  'tis  grasp'd 

By  a  fatherly  hand. 
The  temple  down  batter'd. 

The  pavement  may  strew. 
But  the  air  is  refresh'd. 

And  the  flowers  spring  anew. 

Stud.    The  nightmare  phantom  fades  in  morning's  light. 
And  with  him  dies  the  madness  of  the  night. 
Forgive,  just  God,  my  impious  fever  dreams  I 
Bathe  my  hot  brow  in  truth's  composing  streams  I 
And,  when  the  approaching  tempest  rattle*  o'er, 
TeMlr  me  to  wait  the  issue  and  adore  I 
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TR£  8T0BY  OF  GRTSEUU^  D- 


Iv  ihat  year  of  the  lest  centaiy^  which  vee  fatal! j  diftuigiBBhed  bf 
the  pn>mulgation  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  general  scheme  of  ezmc^ 
Wadham  P  was  the  master  of  a  pretty  iMge  manufactory  la 

Sheffield.  It  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  a  croft  which  formed  part  of  the 
weM  knowQ  Castle-Hill^  and  before  it  was  a  gentle  fall,  whereon  the 
^psass,.  notwithstanding  the  soot  which  fell  upon  it,  retained  a  emitiiMnl 
freshness.  At  the  foot  of  this  fall^  and  nearly  at  ihe  point  where  the 
streams  ef  the  Sheaf  and  the  Don  mingle  together,  Wadham  P 
had  erected  a  dwelling  for  himself^  his  daughter  Gryselle,  and  his  son 
Gulsnesy  who  composed  the  whole  of  Ids  household*    The  manufsctery 

of  Wadham  D was  the  object  of  suspicion  to  the  whole  tow^; 

and  as  it  might  naturally  be  supposed^  he  himself,  from  some  cause  or 
other  being  generally  shunned  and  hated,  that  euq[iiciQn  took  a  ooloor 
and  character  most  &tal  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  whole  family.  It  was 
remarked  by  the  workmen,  that  the  wares  which  they  made  bad  ne 
names ;  they  were  to  be  sure,  like  dibbers  and  spades^  hoes  and  rake% 
but  they  were  simply  called  by  numbers ;  and,  as  it  was  shrewdly  oh* 
served,  they  could  not  be  made  for  the  culture  of  ChrisUan  earth,  but 
to  cast  up,  in  large  quantities,  the  dry  light  soils  of  distant  Pagan  landsv 
The  master  of  the  manufactory,  however,  pursued  his  course  ;  neither 
he  nor  his  children  mingled  in  any  way  with  the  ordinary  q>ert8  or 
business  of  the  town;  and  it  was  remarked,  that  his  only  pleasxure 
seemed  to  be  sitting  by  the  streams  which  bounded  hi»  dwelling,  breathe 
ing  £orth  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  uttering,  at  intervab,  Strang* 
foreign  curses  against  the  air  and  soil  of  England.  Wadham  D  ■ 
.i^pvejed.  the  produce  of  his  workshops,  in  the  third  week  of  ev&ry 
.^m^tk^  to  some  por^  on  the  west  side  of  the  Island.  His  pack-horse* 
usually  returned  after  an  absence  of  ten  days,  so  that  it  was  generaUy 
known  his  wares  had  no  distant  journey.  On  these  occasions  they  came 
back  laden  with  small  casks  of  sugar,  a  kind  of  black  berries,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  distant  lands.    These  casks  of  sugar  were  the  beginning  of  much 

strife  and  sorrow  to  Wadham  D and  his  two  children.  It  has  already 

been  noticed  that  he  was  beset  by  a  general  hatred ;  and  it  may  be 
added,  that  dislike  appeared  so  naturally  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  the 
young,  who  could  not  have  entertained  any  sinister  prejudice  itf;^ngt 
him,  that  a  child  was  never  known  to  a^^roach  him  of  its  own  wffl^  nor 
a  dog  ta  fawn  upon  him,  though  he  offered  the  animal  ever  sf^  many 
messes  of  pottage.  In  person  he  was  tall,  but  appeared  to  be  wea]c^; 
his.  feaitures  were  strictly  regular,  but  every  one  declared  that  lufr.coiuw 
tenanee  was  hideoos.  He  was  said  to  be  forty-three  years  of  age,  yet 
his  bare,  'burned,  and  furrowed  brow  and  cheeks  declared  that  Jib  iiail 
•numbered  the  days  of  a  patriarch.  Gryselle,  whose  pei^sm  was  still 
mor^  remarkable  and  contradictory,  will  be  afterwards. descnbe^.r,,  ^ 

i>ipe. summer's  nighty  (it  was  after  a  quarrel  of  unusuid  .animoivityi  had 

Uk»n  place  between  Wadham  D and  some  of  hi^  n^UboiMisg 

towti8pe<^le,)  on  occurrence   took  place  which  let  loose  i^  on^,  tl|e 
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floodgates  of  popular  dislike,  and  swept  away  the  master  and  the  manu* 
factory  together.  Boys  and  girls,  and  other  half-educated  people^  little 
and  great,  generally  look  upon  injuries  done  to  bad  people,  or  to  their 
enemies  in  particular,  with  a  half-satisfied  conscience.  So  it  was  with 
the  chUdren  and  their  parents,  who  lived  in  little  dwellings  around 
Wadham  D  's  shops.     The  urchins  drove  nails  into  his  casks  of 

sugar,  and  if,  by  a  successful  act  of  piracy,  they  could  carry  home  a 
small  lump  or  two,  the  iil.judging  mothers  seldom  remembered  that  a 
ciMnmaindment  had  been  broken,  or  that  they,  the  guardians  of  their  off- 
spiring,  had  smiled  on  the  commencement  of  crime,  whose  goal  was  dis- 
grace, ruin,  and  perhaps  death.  On  the  night  idluded  to,  a  crowd  of 
ytoulkful  pilferers  had  made  a  gap  in  the  sides  of  a  cask  larger  than  Hny 
wliich  had  been  seen  before.  They  were  engaged  in  a  noisy  scramble, 
ivlien  suddenly  a  shrill  scream  issued  at  once  from  their  little  diear 
throats,  and  the  contents  of  every  apron  fell  to  the  ground  as  they  dr^w 
Imck  affrighted.  So  unusual  an  occurrence  presently  brought  all  the  dames 
firom  their  evening  toils,  and  each  anxious  mother  half  out  of  breath,  de- 
manded of  her  little  one  what  was  the  matter.  "  See,"  they  exclaimed, 
each  pointing  with  tiny  fingers,  "  see,  mother,  die  hand  of  .** 

The  women  drew  cautiouc^  near,  and  directing  their  eyes  to  something 
whidi  lay  on  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  chUdren,  gave,  in  their  turn, 
n  loud  cry  of  horror,  and  ran  off,  followed  by  the  entire  party.  As 
Mdgfat  be  supposed,  the  men  were  quickly  summoned ;  and  presently  the 
smHIiies  were  deserted,  and  crowds  of  men,  with  hammers  and  other 
tools  still  clenched  unwittingly  in  their  brawny  hands,  surround- 
ed the  place.  *'  WTiat  scare  is  this  V*  they  demanded ;  when  a  boy,  more 
^Uoittg  thair  his  fellows,  pressed  his  way  between  their  legs,  and  pointed 
to  the  hand  of  a  man,  half  hidden  in  yellow  sugar,  as  it  lay  On  the 
ground.  They  took  it  up;  and  one  of  them  held  it  out,  with  averted 
foce,  between  his  finger  and  thumb.  **It  is  the  hand  of  a  man, — this 
very  fingers  and  hand  iiit  a  man  and  fellow-creature,"  said  Allan  Ditch. 
te!d.  **  I  know  it  well ;  see  here,  comrades,  are  the  cuttings  of  the 
band  which  has  been  bound  round  the  wrist ;  the  thumb  here  is  Hark; 
and,  look  ye,  these  two  fingers  have  been  masht  up,  with  some  tool  or 
ol&er."  As  he  said  this,  the  ^es  of  his  brother  workmen  gathered  a 
frown  darker  than  the  sweat  of  labour  which  hung  upon  them,  and  many 
tm  arm  unconsciously  raised  to  its  shoulder  the  hammer  or  the  axe, 
"Which,  in  the  sudden  alarm,  had  been  carried  from  the  forge.  ^*  Kess 
you,  this  is  nought,"  continued  Allan ;  "  1  have  seen  twenty  such  hands, 
when  I  was  in  the  Indjees,  lying  on  a  bit  of  grass  not  bigger  than  a 
^<^  race.  When  they  pull  the  poor  Uacks  up  with  their  triangles,  if 
the  sun  idiottld  bum  hot  and  long  upon  'em,  the  bones  cradc,  and  they 
part  at  the  shoulders  and  wrists,  like  bamU  strained  and  scorched,  and 
dotm  they  come  upon  the  ground,  dead  and  quiet."  A  thrill  of  horror 
niB  through  the  assembled  workmen ;  they  spoke  not  to  each  other ;  but 
they  looked  in  one  another's  faces,  and,  on  a  sudden,  as  if  actuated  by 
one  common  impulse,  they  whirled  their  hammers  in  the  air,  and  givitig 
one  loud  hurrah,  ran  off  in  a  body  to  the  manufactory  of  WadhiUn 

J> ",    Presently  the  narrow  Sheaf  was  burdened  with  broken  casks, 

and  the  deeper  and  broader  Don  carried  down  with  its  ample  current 
all  the  tnerchandlse  which  the  last  train  of  pack-horses  had  brought. 

It  may  be  well  to  ext^n  how  it  happened,  that  a  body  of  men,*  them- 
selves sjOeting  many  of  the  hardships  which  the  poor  natives  of  Guinea 
undergo  in  the  islands  of  the  Western  Ocean,  w  suddenly  felt  j*em. 
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wlvM  called  np^  wildfy  fet  hoDMtly,  to  shew  tiieir  i&digiiatMm  against 
Wadham  P  ■  .  Tbey  concluded^  of  course^  that  if  he  were  not  kim. 
•elf  the  aecimed  owner  of  slaTee^  it  was  from  them  and  tiieir  forhiddep 
toil  that  he  drew  all  hia  wealth ;  and  for  aught  they  knew^  some  of  tte 
nameless  instruments  which  he  ma4e  might  have  severed  the  hand  whkb 
they  found  from  a  body  already  tortured.  The  workmen,  in  the  tivMs 
alluded  to,  were  also  taught,  that  it  was  a  gentle  craft  to  work  in  iron 
and  steel ;  and,  inasmuch  as  mere  doctrinal  and  preceptive  teadung  was 
less  in  fashion  in  those  days  than  the  present,  and  honest  broad  princi- 
ples of  gMieral  benevolence  and  universal  fraternity,  were  preached  by 
the  public  ministers  of  instruction,  so  the  apron  rami  (^  Halkon  eared 
little  for  the  consequences  of  an  act,  whidi,  however  it  might  be  ceOr 
4emned  by  the  law,  would  be  acqu^ikl  pi  their  own  consdences^ 

Wadham  D disappointed  the  fears  of  his  enemies  in  the  manner 

m  which  he  resented  the  outrage  on  his  propeity.  He  assumed  the  air 
0t  a  man  who  had  suffered  the  martyrdom  of  a  fair  fame,  and  who  scorm- 
ed  to  reply  to  the  false  or  actions  charges  of  a  slanderous  or  ignorant 
world.  It  is  not  known  that  he  made  any  judicial  complaint  whateTer. 
Upon  the  coming  of  the  next  moon,  however,  mimy  days  before  the  fid. 
pe69  of  her  light  invited  the  owners  of  the  carrying  horses  and  mules  to 
ascend  the  hills  in  the  cool  and  quiet  time  of  night,  troops  of  unknown 
conductors  and  their  beasts  entered  the  town.  On  the  following  mom. 
ing,  all  the  strangely  shaped  instruments  of  agricultm^,  and  cunouslf 
wrought  irons,  beneath  which  the  ^oors  of  the  warerooms  groaned,  were 
gone ;  the  tools  used  in  their  manufacture  were  gone  also,  or  destroyed. 
T)ie  workmen  came  at  their  accustomed  hour,  and  found  the  doors  open 
to  receive  them ;  but  the  aids  of  their  craft, — ^ihe  furnace,  the  anvils, 
and  the  presses,  wherewith  they  used  to  fashion  things  of  which  they 
knew  not  the  names,  had  disappeared,  or  lay  in  useless  fragments  en 
the  ground. 

The  father,  the  daughter,  and  the  son  departed  at  the  stone  time>  and 
having  few  acquaintances  whom  they  cared  to  tell  of  their  migration, 
and  still  fewer  friends  who  would  complain  they  had  not  been  bade  fare- 
well,  they  speedily  arrived  at  the  new  habitation  whidi  they  had  pro. 
vided  for  themselves.  In  these  days  the  ^irts  of  the  town  were  eon. 
posed  of  unfruitful  commons,  and  beyond  them,  on  the  sidewhidi  was 
chosen  for  their  abiding  place,  ru^ed  and  rocky  grounds,  interspersed 
with  dry  and  useless  heaths,  made  a  wild  and  solitary  region,  whi(^  even 
at  the  present  time  astonishes  the  unaccustomed  traveller  ere  he  has  left 
behind  him  the  smoke  of  the  town's  fires.  Within  a  few  gun  shots  is 
a  low  tenement,  yet  bearing  on  its  dwarf  wall  an  imitation  of  the  tur. 
retted  roofis  which  were  raised  by  t}^  English  gentry  during  the  on- 
happy  time  of  the  great  civil  wars.  The  windows  which  on  either  ^de 
iUumine  die  tifo  principal  apartments,  are  so  contrived 'that  the  morn- 
ing sun  may  enter  and  gild  the  fee^  of  the  indweller.  On  one  side  are 
sewi  a  few  buildings  wherein  to  store  the  produce  of  the  com  fields,  and 
on  the  other,  some  thin  and  stunted  sycamores,  which  promise,  but 
giye  not  shade^  Before  the  house  is  a  small  reservoir,  lined  with  the 
stone  which  lies  cpld  and  bare  ^  over  the  surrounding  grounds,  and 
which  is  kept  continually  full  by  exudation  from  the  moors  which  lie 
higher  and  beyond  it.  Behind  all  was  a  garden,  now  claimed  and  swtd- 
lowed  up  by  the  kindred  waste,  which  was  entered  only  by  a  small  back 
portal  that  opened  from  the  house  itself. 

1%  is  necessary,  as  it  may  afterwards  appear,  to  be  thus  particular  in 
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ike  dMoriptiMi  of  (he  dwelling  chosen  by  Wadham  D  ■  ^  for  htmBelf^ 
aitd  GryseUe  and  6ttiflieg>  his  children.  It  is  also  proper  that  Gry- 
seUe,  the  heroine  of  the  story^  should  be  described  as  truly  as  pen  can 
describe  that  which  owns  no  likeness  in  nature— no  similitude  amongst 
the  multitudinous  changes  and  visions  of  the  wildest  and  most  daring 
Uaagination.  Gryselle  had  passed  the  twenty-third  year  of  her  life^ 
when  her  father  abandoned  the  means  of  acquiring  farther  wealthy  and 
sought  covert  amongst  the  almost  inaccessible,  and  certainly  unsought 
for  wilds,  within  five  miles  of  the  town  of  Sheffield.  Her  person  was  tall, 
and  in  the  estimation  of  the  million,  most  majestic  Her  features  were 
inexpressibly  regular,  and  charmed  the  sculptor,  whose  aaxious  care  and 
tempered  chisels  never  produced  the  animation  of  a  human  face  so 
matdiless  in  form,  so  perfect  in  disposition.  Her  eyes  were  of  the  colour 
af  which  invented  words  are  silent.  Some  happy  artists  have  iallen  on 
a  poor  resemblance  of  them,  by  giving  to.  their  pictured  beauties  large 
deep  black  orbs,  upon  which  a  bright  light  appears  suddenly  opened,  and 
suddenly,  fiercely,  and  malignantly  returned.  Her  bosom  was  that  be- 
coming a  very  young  maiden,  but  her  step  was  fearless  and  matronly. 
An  aged  man  who  had  looked  upon  her  intensely  for  a  few  minutes,  was 
once  heard  to  exclaim,  '*  Alas,  fair  maid,  thou  art  a  meteor  which  may 
bum,  but  which  cannot  cherish ;  all  men  will  admire,  none  love  thee 
wonderful  is  thine  outward  working,  within— empty,  empty— heart- 
less." Such  was  Gryselle.  Her  brother  Guisnes  was  her  elder  by  a  year ; 
one  of  those  men  of  even  temper  uid  chastened  aspiration,  who,  if  they 
be  not  led  through  the  travail  of  life  appear  absolutely  to  stand  still. 

Such,  with  one  or  two  dull  natives  of  the  country,  kept  as  serving  men, 
were  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  lone  house  on  the  Dore  Moors.  The 
seasons  continued  to  chase  each  other,  and  the  bosom  of  the  earth  was 
soft  and  fruitful,  hard  and  sterile,  as  the  rosy  feet  of  ^ring,  or  the 
harsh  strides  of  winter  passed  over  it ;  yet  Gryselle  witnessed  the  coming 
aad  the  departure  of  the  sun  without  emotion.  She  stood  erect  on  the 
cUurk  heath ;  and  the  created  world  about  her,  and  the  endless  chains  of 
beings  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  raised  within  her,  nor  wonder,  nor 
prayer,  nor  praise.  Two  years  passed ;  and  the  father,  the  son,  and  ^e 
daughter  lived  on,  as  trees  of  the  unknown  Indian  forest,  advancing  to- 
wards  the  last  winter  which  would  leave  them  sapless  and  leafless. 

About  this  time,  the  Pretender,  as  the  royal  Prince  Charles  Edward 
was  called  by  some  people,  caused  much  uneasiness  to  George  the  Second 
and  his  court  at  London.  They  had  been  advised  not  only  of  his  pre- 
sence in  Scotland,  but  that  many  warlike  lords,  and  wild  clans  of  half- 
naked  men,  inhabiting  the  borders  of  the  two  countries,  were  preparing 
to  fall  on  the  low  lands  with  shouts  of  war.  Soon  afterwards  the  central 
and  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  swarmed  with  the  king's  troops ; 
and  General  Wade,  Uie  favourite  English  officer  of  the  time,  pressed 
forward  with  many  regiments  of  foreign  mercenaries,  with  the  intention 
of  crushing  at  once,  at  whatever  cost  of  blood,  the  infant  rebellion. 
Derby  and  the  neighbouring  country,  lying  nearly  in  the  midst  of  the 
kingdom,  were  filled  with  troops;  and  it  was  in  these  districts  that  re- 
cruits for  sudden  and  limited  service,  were  eagerly  sought^  In  this  de- 
partment of  the  service,  then  immeasurably  more  esteemed  than  in  lat- 
ter times,  one  Captain  Monckland  had  the  supreme  direction*  The  fea. 
tbered  cap  and  the  light  sword  became  this  man ;  and  as  he  moved 
about,  gaily  dressed  in  the  trappings  of  his  rank,  the  young  men  and 
women  followed  him  with  gazing  admiration,  which  seemed,  as  it  were. 
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dr«wn  (rom  them  by  •  being  pgtsMMd  of  w^m^  .wakmwn  iilnuig*  powmr 
of  fascination.  Monckton,  by  design  or  chanee^  found  hkneetf  enrly 
one  morning  with  a  few  of  his  foUowers^  before  the  loMg  winAeva  of 
Gryselle's  apartment.  It  is  unamusing  to  trace  tbe  course  id  aoqnsiiiu 
ance«  affection^  and  passion^  between  two  beings,  from  whom  great  erMie^ 
pregnant  with  good  or  evil,  pain  or  joy,  are  destined  eertakily  to  pro. 
ceed.  Monckton  and  Gryselle  met;  he  was  stmek  with  tiie  stn^mkariif 
of  her  beauty ;  he  gazed,  and  the  colour  faraock,  his  dieelw;  agsaa  he . 
looked,  and  awkwardly  complaining  that  the  sleefnog  wiads  of  the  aioevs 
had  chilled  him,  suddenly  retired. 

From  that  moment  Gryselle  was  a  changed  betn|^«-a  fire  eroe^  wiiliin  - 
her,  which  all  the  tears  of  the  world's  sinners,  all  the  dews  of  hewrcB 
could  not  extinguish.  Hitherto  she  had  been  as  a  stranger  on  the  peo- 
pled  earth,  and  wandered  in  the  crowd  of  lifs^  as  one  armed  againet  the 
painsy  and  despising  the  pleasures  and  sympathioB,  of  maakiad..  Bak 
now  she  was  changed :— a  fierce  passion,  sometimes  fiidsely  called  by  the 
hallowed  name  of  love,  quickened  her  blood,  maddened  her  pnlee,  and 
moved  her  hitherto  placid  face  with  strange  and  changing  expTessioa. 
Meanwhile,  the  beauty  of  the  damsel  haunted  Monekton  by  day  and  by 
night,  and  he  bowed  down  to  it  in  fear  and  adoration,  as  his  imagia*. 
tion  suddenly  called  up  that  first  gaze,  from  which  he  had  so  suddenly, 
and,  as  he  now  thou^t,  unconsciously  retired.  He  remembered  that  he 
was  a  soldier,  and  that  the  soldier's  libertine  course,  to  see,  to  destrej, 
and  to  possess,  had  been  his,  in  many  a  bloodless  tent  and  field.  Yat  a 
strange  sensation — ^it  was  not  respect,  he  would  not  adcnowledge  it  was 
fefur-^'-came  upon  him,  whenever  he  thought  of  the  maiden  of  the  moors, 
and  he  was  careless  to  repeat  his  visit  for  some  days.  Without,  how- 
ever, any  mental  arrangement  with  himself  to  venture  once  more  ietha 

cottage  of  Wadham  D ,  Monckton,  a  second  time,  direrted  hia 

eyes  towards  the  apartment  occupied  by  Gryselle.  She  was  there,  and 
had  sat  within  it  every  minute,  and  hour,  and  day,  which  had  elapaed 
since  Monckton  first  entered  it,  wasting  and  sickening  with  desire  iet 
his  return.  As  soon  as  she  beheld  him,  she  sprung  out  of  the  long  win. 
dow  to  the  lawn,  and  welcomed  him.  Her  hands  seised  his,  she  turned 
her  eyes  hotly,  for  a  moment,  upon  his  face,  but,  in  the  next,  a  sense  of 
the  pride  of  her  sex  returned,  and,  retiring  a  pace  or  two,  she  saluted 
her  guest  with  the  noble  and  stately  courtesy  common  to  the  dames  of 
those  days.  The  manner  of  his  reception  was  not  without  instruotiQa  ta 
the  gay  and  experienced  Captain  Monckton.  His  visits  were  repeated, 
though  at  intervals;  and  Gryselle  was  hi^py,  if  .d^rioas  and.  fovered 
hope  permit  the  desiring  heart  to  taste  of  joy.  The  hinds  about  thenoii^ 
tage  were  also  blessed  in  the  new  being  of  Gryselle.  She  had  hiliierte 
cared  to  speak  to  them  only  when  some  service  required  a  word  or  two*; 
but  now,  in  the  season  of  love,  she  bestowed  on  them  kind  sahKtatkmsy 
as  they  entered  upon,  or  departed  from,  their  daily  toiL  Once,  as  dM 
was  pacing  the  little  lawn,  from  whence  she  oould  distinguish  the  i^^^ 
proaeh  of  Monckton  at  the  greatest  distance,  she  observed  one- of  her 
labouring  women  striving,  in  the  intervals  of  her  work,  to  rsstrain'  $im 
wild  gambols  of  a  child  at  her  side.  Gryselle  drew  neaiv  Aook  .up.iUiO"^ 
wayward  infant,  smiled  upon  it,  kissed  it,  and  pressing  into. its  iittle  : 
pahn  a  small  piece  of  gold,  ccHnmended  it  to  the  levo  and  ttae  of  its> 
mother.  On  this  occasion  only  is  it  recorded,  tbat.yier  beaaAiM,.'ti» 
darlueysd  Gryselle>  betrayed  an  outpouring^  ^f  "  the  milk  ^^ 
kindness."  .     .  ^  •.    / 
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The  few  mOftths  of  »  minmer  passed  eway^  during  wliich  i^e  newd  ini, 
pevfeetly  readied  the  seqneBtcn-ed  meers^  that  Charles  Bdward  and  his  fbU 
lowen  haA  entered  Berby^  and  had  quickly  departed^  without  offering 
ineiilt  er  injury  to  its  inhabitants.  Witii  the  confirmation  of  this  intel- 
ligenae,  came  the  notice  that  the  King's  troops  would  presently  fall  heck 
on  the  soutii.  Monckton  himsdf^  was  the  first  to  acquaint  GryseUe 
that  the  Govermnent  was  (uudous  to  relieve  the  loyal  inhabitants  of 
Dert^shto  frem  the  pressure  o£  the  military  billets  to  which  they  had 
been  euhlect,  and  wc^d  speedily  disband  or  remove  the  army.  The  ' 
maiden  sickened  at  the  news:  the  smile  which  had  sometimes  given  ' 
nurtioa  aad  Hfe  to  her  delicately  formed  mouth,  was  not  seen  again ; 
her  eyes  returned  to  their  original  expression,  and  her  lover  beheld^  ' 
oBoe  mon,  that  remarkable  aspect^  still  and  cold  as  the  look  of  a  statue^ 
frem  whieh  he  had  retired  with  shuddering  and  fearful  admiration.  She 
knew  that  Monckton  would  depart  with  the  troops^  and  she  knew  that 
hie  departure^  without  the  hope,  nay,  the  certain  promise  of  return, 
wonld  to  her  be  death  in  its  most  abhorred  form—- death,  lingering 
yet  certain.  As  the  day  approached  on  which  the  camp  was  to  be  broken 
up,  the  deportment  of  Gryselle  became  most  awful,  and  even  frightened 
the  stolid  retuners  on  the  farm.    Wadham  I>  ■  himself,  albeit  un- 

used to  extend  his  inquiries,  or  bestow  his  sympathies  on  any  human 
ailment  but  those  of  mere  physical  suffering,  could  not  help  question- 
ing his  'daughter,  ^^  Why  she  did  not  use  the  nights  for  her  proper  rest, 
as  she  was  wont  to  do ;  and  why  she  had  neither  ears  nor  eyes  for  any 
thing  which  was  said  or  presented  to  her  }"  The  day  of  departure  at 
length  arrived,-^M<mekton  appeared  early  to  pronounce  farewell ;  and 
as  none  of  the  scanty  household  cared  to  cross  Gryselle,  they  entered 
the  house,  alone,  and  almost  unnoticed.  Contrary,  however,  to  the 
whispered  expectations  of  the  servants,  they  remained  together  nearly 

the  whole  of  the  day.    Before  the  evening,  Wadham  D ,  his  son 

Guisnes,  and  the  whole  household,  with  dlent  wonder  and  gratification, 
beheld  Monckton  and  Gryselle  part  from  each  other  with  embraces  of 
quiet  and  satisfied  affection. 

The  lips  of  the  maiden  again  deepened  with  the  colour  of  life,  her 
eyes  were  once  more  turned  from  the  mid  air,  or  the  earth,  to  living 
objects ;  but,  as  it  seemed,  that  she  might  still  be  as  a  mystery  and  a 
wonder  to  all  who  beheld  her,  her  tongue  seemed  to  desert  its  office,*'-* 
her  looks  betokened  ease  enjoyed,  and  coming  pleasure  anticipated ;  yet, 
butforh^isehold  necessities,  she  spoke  not  a  word  either  to  man  or  woman. 

The  cold  aatumn,  which  blesses  the  moorland  wastes,  had  some  time  - 
departed,  when  Grysdle,  by  an  express  post  sent  from  the  town,  re* 
ceived  letters  from  Captain  Monckton.  Their  contents,  as  it  appeartifd 
from  her  deportment,  simply  conveyed  assurances  of  the  fulfilment  of ' 
expectations  before  cherished,  and  neither  unusual  joy,  nor  singular  de- 
preeuon,  foUowed  their  perusal.  The  night  on  which  the  post  came 
and  departed,  brou^t  one  of  those  early  falls  of  snow  which  are  com- 
mmi  in  the  wild  uncultivated  heaths  of  the  north.  The  whole  of  the 
foUowing  day  the  white  storm  continued  to  fall  gently  on  the  ground  ; 
and^  as  iscommoay  pmhaps  necessary  on  such  occasions,  the  husband- 
mea  and  women  remained  sitting  by  the  fire  in  dull  and  drowsy  con^ 
verae,  and  tiie  windows  and  the  doors  of  the  cottage  were  sealed.    The 

seeottd  night  of  the  storm  came  on,  and  Wadham  D and  his  fW- 

m^  vese  mp  aoid  departed  to  their  several  chambers,  as  was  their  Cus^ 
torn,  without  exchanging  with  each  other  greeting  or  blessing. 
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Eadjr  next  maniiiig^  tbe  sUesoe  of  the  moors  wm  broken  by  boDEid 
cries  of  ^'  HMUPder  I  "-—Murder !  nwrcler  I  resounded  OT€Br  tbe  ievel  warte, 
•nd  supernatural  edboes  repeated  the  fearful  word  a  thomapd  tiiae^ 
vide  through  the  thousand  acres  of  the  surrouBding  heath.  The  near. 
est  acknowledged  road  from  the  scene  of  these  dreadful  r¥<Tlsmntisiif, 
was  the  beautiful  path  of  the  Abbey  Dale^  about  two  miles  distant  to^ 
wards  the  east ;  there,  as  it  happened,  wher^  the  snow  had  fallen  in  ksi 
quantity,  a  straggling  party  of  discharged  scddiers  were  pursuing  a  teiL 
some  march  to  Sheffield.  The  alarm  of  blood,  raised  in  the  stiUnees  of 
the  early  morning,  reached  their  ears,  and  the  ycmngest  and  moat  Yi|^reas 
amongst  them,  turned  aside  to  follow  the  sound«  With  dangerwas  la. 
hour  they  pursued  their  course,  and  led  upon  the  nearest  track,  by  the 
shouts  which^  at  intervals^  were  still  repeated,  they  rushed  through  the 
open  and  unguarded  doors,  until  they  arrived  at  the  little  portal,  which, 
at  the  back  of  the  dwelling,  opened  into  the  garden.  Here  were.aasesft. 
bled  the  affrighted  beings,  whose  throats  had  trumpeted  through  the 
waste  the  horrid  cry  of  murder.    In  the  midst  of  them  lay  the  corpse  of 

Wadham  I> ,  his  head  reposing  on  the  bloody  knees  of  Cruisne^ 

who  sat  upon  the  ground,  with  naked  feet  and  half-dad  body^  pressing 
and  soothing,  in  idiotic  grfbf,  the  pallid  forehead  of  the  dead.  Before 
him  stood  his  sister  Gryselle,  dressed  and  furnished  as  if  for  a  present 
journey.  Her  eyes  streamed  tears  as  from  overflowing  wells,  but  her 
bosom  was  motionless,  and  her  closed  lips  parted  not  to  burden  the  air 
with  one  sigh. 

The  men  who  so  strangely  had  been  attracted  to  this  scene  of  blood, 
knew  nothing  of  the  thoughts  of  horror  and  wonder  which  filled  the 
minds  of  the  serving-men  who  stood  around ;  and  like  fellows  accus- 
tomed to  witness  or  investigate  the  most  horrible  crimes^,  they  busily 
set  about  examining  the  murdered  man,  and  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances under  which  his  scarcely  cold  body  had  been  discovered.  They 
found  that  he  had  been  killed  by  a  single  blow,  which  had  fallen  on  the 
back  part  of  his  head,  and  had  left  a  large  and  ghastly  aperture  through 
which  the  stream  of  life  had  been  rapidly  exhausted.  They  observed  that 
the  stroke  of  murder  had  not  fallen  upon  him  in  the  circle  of  blood 
wherein  he  was  found,  but  that  he  had  received  its  full  and  mortal  force 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  garden.  Droppings  of  gore,  and  marks  of  naked 
feet,  led  them  to  the  place  of  violence.  Within  a  single  pace  of  the 
precise  spot,  on  which  it  seemed  the  body  had  first  fallen,  they  found 
the  footsteps  of  a  man.  That  these  marks  had  been  made  by  the  homi- 
cide, whoever  he  was,  the  sagacity  of  the  whole  party  determined  at 
once.  Presently  the  feet  of  all  present  were  scrutinized  by  the  strangers, 
but  the  shape  of  none  of  them  corresponded  with  the  impressions  left  on 
the  snow ;  and,  as  for  Guisnes,  who,  still  half-dressed,  sat  on  the  cold 
snow,  and,  with  vacant  sadness,  supported  the  head  of  his  lifeless  father, 
he  was  not  an  object  of  suspicion  with  any  one.  From  the  garden^  the 
accidental  ministers '  of  justice  spread  themselves  through  the  heusQ, 
unimpeded  by  the  affrighted  servants.  In  a  little  while  one  of  the  party 
hastily  called  out  to  his  companions,  and  the  disbanded  soldiers,  pressed 
into  a  chamber,  from  which,  it  appeared,  a  man  had  suddenly  arisen. 
^'  Behold,"  said  he,  ^'  the  instrument  of  death,  and,  I  doubt  not»  part 
of  the  very  gearing  of  the  murderer."  In  the  corner  of  the  room  whidi 
was  nearest  the  door,  lay  a  large  country-shaped  axe  or  bill-hook,  add  a 
pair  of  shoes  fitting  for  a  grown-up  man.  ^^  These,"  continued  the  dis- 
coverer, '^  will  we  impound  in  the  name  of  the  King,  and  may  Hea^-en 
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lend  .ih.e  innooent  a  speedy  deHveranoe."  They  were  quickly  conveyed 
itom  the  misty  chamber  into  the  better  light  which  the  garden  afibrded ; 
a&d  the  discharged  soldiers  presently  delivered^  as  their  unanhnons  ver^^ 
diet,  that  the  axe^  which  was  still  bloody^  and  retained  on  its  uneven 
edges  some  of  the  dead  man's  grey  hairs^  was  the  instrament  of  his 
death,  and  that  the  owner  of  the  shoes,  which  exactly  corresponded  with 
the  foot-marks  before  remarked,  and  which,  moreover,  had  recently 
been  damped  and  stained  by  snow,  belonged  to  the  perpetrator  of  the 

murder.    The  name  of  Guisnes  D was  now  whispered  from 

one  to  another ;  and,  ere  the  affrighted  man  himself  heard  it  pronounced, 
the  strangers  had  Summoned  him,  and  in  the  name  of  justice,  declared 
that  he  was  their  prisoner. 

The  unhappy  man,  without  uttering  a  word,  turned  his  eyes  implor* 
ingly  on  his  sister  Gryselle,  who  had  remained  standing  unmoved  on  the 
scene  of  death,  as  if  she  had  been  an  image  set  up  by  some  cunning  hand. 
With  a  ready  and  unfaltering  voice,  she  replied  to  her  brother's  look, 
"  It  is  true,  that  this  bill  thou  hast  been  used  to  handle ;  and  true 
it  is  also,  these  thy  shoes,  which  were  found  within  the  chamber  in  whidi 
thou  steepest,  are  still  damp  with  the  fresh  snow  of  the  morning ;  yet, 
doubtless,  thou  art  innocent  of  the  sin  of  thy  father's  death."  The 
effect  of  this  speech  was  to  draw  the  people  nearer  to  the  distracted 
Guisnes ;  and  just  at  the  moment  in  which  he  was  about  to  rally  his 
terror-struck  senses,  and  assert  his  innocence  of  the  deed,  they  closed 
in  upon  him,  bound  him  fast  with  the  military  belts  which  they  wore, 
and  placing  him  on  horseback  in  the  midst,  led  the  way  again  to  the 
interior  of  the  country. 

Gryselle  stood  before  the  now  untenanted  house,  and  beheld  her 
brother  turn  and  writhe  his  body,  as  he  sat  constrained  on  the  saddle  of 
the  horse  which  was  driven  onward  in  spite  of  his  supplications.  She 
stood  still,  and  beheld  him  striving  in  agony  to  attract  her  notice ;  and 
she  moved  not  from  the  spot  until  the  distance  between  them  had 
softened  his  strong  and  piercing  shrieks,  and  rendered  them  undisu 
tinguishable  from  the  cries  and  chirpings  of  the  wild  birds,  which  floated 
as  little  specks  over  the  limits  of  the  horizon.  Gryselle  then,  with  a 
rapid  step,  re-entered  the  dwelling,  summoned  to  her  the  youngest  of 
her  male  servants,  and  delivering  to  his  hand  a  sealed  pacquet,  directed 
for  Captain  Monckton,  despatched  him  on  his  journey,  after  many  in- 
junctions touching  his  speed  and  faithfulness.  This  business  done, 
she  quitted  the  habitation  of  her  slaughtered  parent  by  the  first  door, 
briefly  said  to  her  domestics,  who  stood  round  with  vacant  looks  of 
terror,  that  she  supposed  they  would  shortly  receive  directions  for  his 
proper  burial,  and  upon  her  palfrey,  followed  the  course  which  had  been 
already  taken  by  the  captors  of  her  brother. 

In  the  disturbed  days  of  this  most  barbarous  history,  judicial  com^ 
missions  sat  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  emptying  by  the  potent  aid 
of  the  gibbet,  or  the  felon  slave-ship,  the  gaols  which  had  become  too 
full  to  admit  the  usual  delivery  by  the  circuit  judges.  One  of  these 
commissions,  consisting  of  three  lawyers,  supposed  to  be  most  learned, 
and  known  to  be  much  favoured  and  trusted  by  the  court,  was  sittii^g 
in  the  ancient  judgment-hall  of  Derby.  They  took  cognizance  of  all 
criminal  charges,  whether  appertaining  to  ordinary  men,  or  proceeding 
from  the  privileged  people  of  military  or  clerical  rank.     Before  such  a 

tribunal  Guisnes  D   ■ was  arraigned  for  the  murder  of  his  father. 

In  the  meantime    Gryselle   also,   but  in    freedom,    with   apparent 
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honour^  and  amidst  general  commiseration^  entered  tlie  town.  In  tliii 
place  had  been  erected,  by  one  Edmund  Large^  a  man  as  remarkable  for 
his  tenderness  as  for  his  wisdom^  noble  alms  bouses^  as  an  asylum  for 
the  widows  of  clergymen.  In  this  society  of  poor  gentlewomen^  Gryselle 
was  receired  with  the  respect  commanded  by  her  now  supposed  fortune, 
and  with  the  touching  pity  and  silent  commiseration  which  the  blow  thai 
had  already  fallen  on  her  family,  and  the  other  dreadful  one  whicb 
awaited  it,  irresistibly  drew  from  hearts  already  touched  by  the  bereave, 
ment  of  death.  But  the  silent  stupor  which  marked  her  demeanooi 
Arom  the  moment  she  entered  their  half-sanctified  domicQe,  troubled 
tod  amazed  them.  Themselves  the  creatures  of  grief  and  tenderness, 
they  invented  excuses  for  the  conduct  of  their  guest ; — ^her  eyes  knew 
no  tears — ^the  words  father,  mother,  had  never  been  uttered.  In  the 
morning  and  evening  services,  which  they  had  carefuUy  framed  to  coiu 
vey  balm  to  a  spirit  so  fearfully  and  fatally  smitten  as  they  believed  hers 
to  be,  she  never  joined ;  and  as  the  long  and  careful  watchers  of  her 
midnight  couch  looked  upon  her  immoveable  face,  or  listened  to  the 
quick  but  regular  utterance  of  her  breath,  they  wondered  and  trembled 
as  they  did  so,  that  the  maiden  o£fered  up  to  heaven  no  prayer  for 
peace  or  pardon. 

The  young  parricide,  as  he  was  called,  was  now  put  upon  his  deBver. 
ance.  The  trial  did  not  greatly  command  the  attention  of  the  people. 
Crimes  of  great  atrocity  were  at  this  time  more  common  in  England 
ihan  at  present,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  retired  and  almost 
unknown  family  of  Wadham  D  to  render  him  or  his  of  much  public 

account.  Guisnes  stood  at  the  bar  of  guilt,  and  the  various  witnesses 
entered  the  box  which  had  'been  prepared  for  them,  described  the  cir- 
cumstances  under  which  the  person  had  been  arrested,  and  departed 
without  farther  observance  or  question.  His  occupation  throughout  this 
scene  was  to  gaze  with  searching  eyes  around  the  hall  of  justice,  and  to 
turn,  again  and  again,  intense  looks  towards  its  public  gates.  At  length 
the  forms  of  justice  were  completed,  and  the  chief  commissioner  recalled 
the  unhappy  Guisnes  to  sensibility  by  demanding  of  him,  in  a  sonorous 
voice,  to  which  the  prevailing  silence  lent  power  and  solemnity,  "  What 
he  had  to  offer,  that  man  should  not  shed  his  blood,  even  as  he  had  ahed 
the  blood  of  man  ? "  The  moment  of  knowledge  and  self-possession 
which  had  visited  Guisnes  was  brief  indeed ;  at  the  repetition  of  the 
word ''  blood"  he  fell  forwards,  faintly  exclaiming,  "  Gryselle !  Gryselle  V 
There  was  nothing  in  this  trial  to  make  its  mortal  termination  necessaiy 
to  the  great,  or  desirable  to  the  wicked ;  it  was  neither  a  court  affair,  nor 
was  it  prosecuted  at  the  command  of  any  rich  or  powerful  man ;  and 
tlie  commissioners  suspending  for  a  moment  the  proclamation  of  the 
prisoner's  sentence,  inquired  who  it  was  he  had  called  upon?  Upon 
this  invitation  a  young  pleader  arose,  and  said  '^  that  the  prisoner  had 
called  upon  his  sister  Gryselle,  whom  he  wo\ild  fain  have  in  court, 
though  it  was  very  generally  known  that  her  testimony,  if  delirered 
truly,  would  make  much  against  him."  The  judges  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  the  sergeants  in  attendance  were  commanded  to  produee 
the  niaid,  if  she  yet  lingered  within  their  jurisdiction.  The  abode  ^ 
Gryselle,  and  her  misfortunes,  as  they  were  deemed,  had  Anr  eotttt 
days  b^en  the  common  talk  of  the  town's  people;  and  the  errand  of  the 
cbmn^ssioners  was  speedily  done.  '  .    ' 

•  The  daughter  of  Wadham  D was  conducted,  or  r^thbr^taiiifeil.  Vy 

tt1i^ori[cial  attendants  into  the  body  of  the  Court.    Gldiitae¥^aW*e'»offi 
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ti&e  ground,  and  made  a  convulsive  effort  to  reach  her.  The  commistioneir 
who  had  hefore  spoken^  again  addressed  him,  and  required  that  he  should 
put  to  the  witness  such  questions  as  he  opined  would  serve  his  casew 
The  accused  again  rallied ;  raising  himself  to  his  full  and  natural  height, 
and  gracing  strongly  the  heavy  har  of  wood  which  separated  him  from 
the  spectators,  he  turned  towards  Gryselle.  "  My  sister,''  said  h^^ 
"  they  charge  me  with  taking  the  life  of  our  dear  father, — say,  dost 
thou  not  know  me  innocent— -dost  thou  not  know  me  guiltless  ?"  The 
mind  and  hody  of  Guisnes  seemed  to  sink  under  this  last  effort,  and  of  tSi 
the  people  present,  he  alone  perhaps  was  unconscious  of  the  repUcatioa 
which  followed  the  question  he  had  proposed.  Gryselle  stood  with  her 
looks  directed  upon  that  part  of  the  Court-Jiouse,  which  was  determined 
by  the  accident  of  her  first  position ;  as  her  brother  spoke,  her  eyes, 
which,  when  she  entered,  seemed  by  mere  muscular  exertion  kept  at  fiill 
gaze,  closed  suddenly ;  her  lips  moved  once  or  twice  as  she  was  about  to 
speak,  when  suddenly  a  terrific  shriek  filled  the  crowded  area,  and  she 
fell  into  the  arms  of  one  who  had  watched  her  extremity,  apparently 
without  life. 

Guisnes  was  forthwith  convicted  of  the  murder.  The  virtue  of  the 
sister,  who  refused  to  utter  the  thing  which  was  not,  even  to  save  the 
life  of  a  beloved  brother:,  was  the  theme  of  pious  admiration  ;  and  on 
the  following  morning,  the  body  of  Guisnes  swung  in  the  air,  and  groans 
and  execrations  were  the  last  human  sounds  which  reached  his  ears, 

Gryselle  speedily  left  the  kind  widows,  who  had  desired  to  administer 
to  her  woes,  returned  to  the  farm  on  the  moors,  discharged  her  servants, 
engaged  others,  and,  as  the  country's  term  is,  more  likely  ones  in  their 
place ;  displaced  the  old  substantial  furniture  which  her  father  had  ori- 
ginally brought  to  the  place,  and  in  its  stead  purchased  goods  of  richer 
materials  and  more  admired  shapes. 

All  now,  at  the  house  on  the  moors,  was  bustle,  if  not  gaiety, — ^life,  if 
not  pleasure.  The  new  servants,  with  a  laudable  activity,  which  they 
had  acquired  in  the  fine  town  establishments  from  which  they  had  lately 
been  discharged,  spread  over  the  country  the  important  secret,  that  their 
lady,  Gryselle,  was  shortly  to  be  married  to  a  noble  Captain  of  great 
fortune  and  illustrious  family.  Months  continued  to  pass,  but  no  lover^ 
no  captain  of  the  maiden's  fierce  desire  and  hope  was  seen  approaching 
the  little  green  before  the  dwelling.  Years  passed,  and  no  Monckton 
was  seen  pacing  with  ardent  hasty  steps  the  heaths  of  Bore. 
Gryselle,  in  the  world's  calendar  yet  young,, grew  old  and  haggard;  her 
servants  one  by  one  discharged  themselves ;  the  gay  and  modish  fashions 
of  the  hangings  and  furniture  were  despoiled  by  neglect,  and  at  last* 
the  farm  and  its  mistress  became  the  feared  things  of  the  surrounding 
peaean^.  For  three  years  succeeding  this  period,  the  house  shelterel 
but  one  living  creature ;  none  but  the  boldest  of  the  country  borderers 
could  be  tempted  to  fulfil  her  weekly  orders  for  strong  wines  and 
meats  fetched  from  the  adjoining  town;  and  it  sometimes  happened, 
that  when,  on  succeeding  nights,  loud  unearthly  screams  had  disturbed 
the  neighbouring  cottagers,  Gryselle  was  abandoned  by  the  whole  disr 
trict — if  not  forgotten,  at  least  left  for  long  periods  without  aid  or 
attendance.  , 

One  night  in  this  region  in  which  the  elements  of  the  air  so  com- 
monly contend,  there  happened  a  storm,  whi<;h  '^^  chiefly  distinguished 
by  frequent  flushes  of  dark  blue  light  that  seemed  to  open  the  very  boeom 
df  the  skies.    Some  children  who  had  fled  from  the  open  vilds  to  ^aki 
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tii«  shehor  of  tiie  ▼mlleys,  deelsred  tkJit  the  Bttmn  «Mm#d  tir  timi,  as 
tlMf  loeked  o^er  their  thoiilderg^  to  be  all  upon,  and  fts,  aad  rooad 
abottt  the  houae  of  tiie  murdered  Wadham  IX— ^—^  In  th#  monda^,  a 
band  of  eottagera,  without  previoua  coneert,  and  without  hetn^^iD^  to 
each  ether  their  thoughta  and  expectationaj  eoauaenoed  a  alow  walk  ta 
the  meors.  Thejr  remarked,  however,  with  aui^niae,  when  tiiejr  firat  aat 
foot  on  ^e  heath,  that  the  lightning  had  not  acathed  it,  a»d  they  vea. 
turvd-to  axpreaa  a  hope  that  ita  fearful  firea  had  expired  ut  the  upper 
air.  Preoontly  they  approached  the  place,  whidi  hitherto  tiiey-  had  noi 
ventured  to  name,  Uiough  they  had  all  journeyed  to  it  with  medianleai 
eorrectneaa.  The  doora  and  windowa  they  found  shattered  and  lying  in 
firtigmenta  on  the  ground.  Within,  they  were  aaaailed  with  the  ameU  of 
aulphur  and  fire,  which  appeared  to  have  destroyed  the  atuffis  and  other 
aoft  furniture  of  the  chief  apartment.  They  paaaed  through  the  little 
portal  which  led  to  the  garden,  and  their  course  was  arrested  by  what 
Mipearvd  to  be  heapa  of  thin  nnlslin  careleaaly  thrown  on  the  greukid. 
They  raised  them,  and  beneath,  and  partly  enveloped  in  them,  wat 
Gryaelle  D  ■  ,  long  since  dead,  and  then  blackened  and  atained  with 
Mood,  which  lay  dark  and  dry  on  her  boaom,  taifi.  upon  her  arms. 
The  country  people  fled  from  the  scene  of  Judgm^it,  as  tme  of  the  oldeat 
amongst  them  declared  it  to  be. 

In  due  time  the  authorities  of  the  district  proceeded  to  the  ^ace,  and 
the  neighbourhood  was  officially  informed,  that  Mistress  CSrysdle  D  , 
the  heiress  of  the  fortunes-  of  her  father  and  brother,  had  been  acd- 
tfentally  killed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning.  The  surgeon'  who  presided  at 
the  investigation,  declared  that  she  had  been  struck  on  the  left  aide, 
^flt  on  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  that  the  stroke  had  been  so  deli- 
cately given,  that  though  it  touched  and  affected  the  ventricles  of  the 
seat  of  life,  yet  that  she  must  have  lived  many  hours  after  die  felL  He 
further  said,  that  the  lightning  had  first  touched  her  at  the  extremity  of 
the  garden,  and  that  i^e  must  have  crawled  in  agony,  with  her  £aee 
touching  the  earth,  to  the  very  spot,  where,  as  he  had  heard,  h«r  father, 
years  ago,  had  been  murdered,  and  there  expired  ! 


This  tale  of  facts  ^requires  little  commentary.  Gryselle  had  becoiae 
violently  enamoured  with  Captain  Motfcktbn ;  in  the  confidence  of  love, , 
or  in  the  daring  of  lawless  passion,  she  had  acquainted  him  with  her 
desire  to  be  affianced  to  him.  The  soldier,  littie  prompted  periiapa  by 
his  heart  to  give  a  warmer  answer,  pleaded  the  hazard  of  his  profesaion, 
end  the  poor  and  uncertain  gains  which  an  unstable  Crovemment  afforded. 
I^urther,  he  obliquely  intimated,  that  when  her  fortune  or  his  own  aeeao- 
ed  equal  to  the  costs  which  he  attributed  to  matrimony,  he  wenld  fulfil 
fhe  dearest  object  of  his  wishes.  From  the  moment  of  this  deelarvUoa, 
€he  heroine  took  her  courae.  Stealing  one  morning  into  the  unguarded 
foom  where  her  brother  alept,  she  put  on  his  shoes,  whidi  were  ottreleealy 
feid  by  the  door,  and  arming  herself  with  an  inatrunvent  whidi  be  hni 
been  accustomed  to  use,  silently  followed  her  father,  as  he  teok  hla 
eccustomed  morning's  walk,  and  with  a  single  blow  deft  his  ekoil  bt 
twain.  She  returned,  unheard  and  unseen,  and  having  r^laoed  the  -aote 
and  the  shoes,  retired  to  her  chamber,  dressed  herAelf  fo9t  a  jowmey  ar 
has  already  been  shewn,  and  awaited  the  alarm  whidk  wtMdd  preaoirfly 
%e  made  by  the  stirring  servants  of  the  house.  The  Joy  mhix^  dhe 
thought  awaited  her,  as  the  wife  of  the  man  flhe  loved,  autftafoed  her 
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wttit  a  AemdnVstmngth  thvougliont  the  trial.  EuU^led  to  offer  horaelf 
4Mi  the  poflseflBor  of  the  whcde  wealth  of  the  family,  the  did  not  dream 
that  her  hoyet  and  expectatioiis  would  hreak  heneath  her.  The  aews  of 
the  dreadfal  iatm  of  the  father  and  the  sod,  did  however  readi  the  ears 
€f  Monoktcm^  and  instinetiveiy  he  fled  fpem  arms,  which,  for  aught  be 
knew,  were  stained  with  Uood.  The  desertion  of  Gryselle's  servants, 
and  the  tales  of  her  strange  conduct  which  were  reported  about  the 
oaaoEB,  arose  f^rom  her  madness  and  horror  of  mind,  when,  abandoned  by 
the  world,  she  had  leisure  to  sum  up  the  enormity  of  her  crimes,  and 
tiia  little  Bum  of  jdeasure  iriiich  they  had  purehased. 


THE  COMING  ELECTION. 

Bbfohb  these  lines  greet  the  eyes  of  our  readers,  the  Scotch  Re- 
form  Bill  will  have  been  added,  like  its  great  and  worthy  predecessor 
tlie  English  Reform  Bill,  to  the  statutes  at  large— «n  appendix  of  more 
value  Uian  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  work.  Mlien  describing  it,  in 
ear  first  number—little  anticipating  the  hazard  in  which  its  intriguing' 
enemies  were  about  to  place  it«-we  ventured  to  prophesy  that  it  would 
vaSer  but  few  changes  in  its  passage  through  committee..  Our  prophecy 
has  turned  out  true ;  though,  since  the  period  when  it  was  uttered,  we 
liave  had  occasion  to  entertain  no  small  doubt  of  the  reality  of  our  in- 
i^iration.  The  few  changes  which  it  has  suffered  may  be  very  briefly 
stoted. 

The  district  of  Cowall,  which  wafr  meant  to  be  joined  in  the  represen- 
tation  with  the  County  of  Bute,  will  remain  with  Argyle.    The  only 
alteration  respecting  the  borou^s,  consists  in  the  inclusion  in  the  bill 
itself  of  a  schedule  descriptive  of  their  respective  boundaries,  instead  of 
laaking  the  boundaries  the  subject  of  a  separate  bill,  as  was  formerly 
prc^posed.    In  the  machinery  of  the  registration  there  are  a  few  alter^ 
ations.    It  was  intended  that  the  claims  for  registration^  in  the  case 
of  county  electors,  should  be  given  in  to  the  sheriff^eric,  and  the 
details  of  the  registration  were  imposed  upon  that  officer,  for  whose 
remuneration  a  very  small  fee— sixpence  for  each  elector — ^was  assigned, 
the  real  remuneration  being  provided  for  in  a  more  general  way,  under 
the  name  of  "  necessary  expenses,"  by  a  separate  clause  of  the  bill^ 
The  smallness  of  the  fee,  or  the  amount  of  the  labour,  seems  to  have 
alarmed  the  sheriff-clerks ;  the  task  of  registration  is  now  transferred^ 
to   the  parish   schoolmasters.      The   necessary^xpenses-remuneratiotf 
clause  remains  as  it  was.     Instead  of  an  appeal,  in  case  of  alleged 
errors  in  the  registry,  from  the  sheriff  to  the  judges  on  circuit  or  the' 
Lord  Ordinary,  the  appeal  is  now  made  to  lie  to  the  sheriffs  "  liable  in' 
att«[idaBce  on  the  several  circuits  of  Justiciary."    If  this  new  court  or 
review  should,  from  any  cause,  fall  short  of  three,  the  Judge  of  Circuit* 
is  empowered  to  nominate  one  or  more  sheriffs,  or  advocates  of  more  than^ 
four  years  standing,  to  act  as  members  of  it.    If,  from  accident,  the* 
number  should  fall  short,  after  the  Court  of  Review  has  been  regularly 
appointed,  then  the  Present  of  the  Const  of  Session  is  empowered  to* 
nominate  one  or  mor^  advocates  for  the  purpose  of  completing  it.    In' 
the  countiea  of  Edinburgh,  Lanark,  Fife,  Forfar,  and  Aberdeen,  where 
liie  number  of  electors  is  escpected  to  be  very  great,  the  President  of 
the  Gowrt  of  Session  is  empowered  to  appoint  assistants  to  the  several 
Sheriffs  and  Substitutes,  in  order  that  no  uncalled-for  delay  may  take 
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p]ac«  in  framing  the  Mgittart  of  tkete  «nuiii«k  Aa  ^^H}imf\ 
to  the  bill^  which  limits  the  qnalifieatioii  of  count/  memhors  to  tlM  d4- 
6tt  aonft  of  Scotch  poen>  and  toponons  poaaewing  in  Ea^and,  Seotlaa^ 
or  Ireland  a  landed  or  heritable  ertate  of  not  lev  than  X500  ai-jear,  or 
heing  hein  to  each  an  estate^  confirms^  at  the  lame  timOj  to  all  penoa^ 
at  preaent  qualified  to  be  returned  as  members  for  counties,  tbe  e^Bj- 
ment  of  sudi  a  qualification  during  the  period  of  their  natural  liir«a. 

A  provision  added  to  the  oounty^ualification  danae  enacts^  th«t  aah- 
Jtenants  and  assignees  of  sixty  and  twenty  years  leaaeholds,  didll  be  sb- 
titled  to  TOte  only  if  in  actual  occupancy  of  the  property  frosB  whidi 
they  claim  a  right  of  voting.  There  is  also  an  additional  proviai«B  to 
the  borough-qualification  clause^  giving  the  right  of  voting  to  peiaoB% 
resident  within  borough  if  they  be  owners  of  houses  or  other  propcttyte 
the  amount  of  £10  or  upwards^  although  they  do  not  occupy  property  of 
that  amount.  This^  it  will  be  seen,  removes  one  of  the  (Sections  that 
we  formerly  urged  against  the  Bill,  namely,  Uiat  there  was  a  deocrip- 
tien  of  property  which  it  left  wholly  unrepreientabie — if  we  may  coin  s 
word^-either  in  town  or  county.  We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that 
owners  of  feus  within  borough,  to  the  amount  of  £10  or  upwarda,  akoald 
not  have  a  vote  for  the  county  where  the  borough  is  situated ;  nor, 
indeed,  why,  in  any  particular,  however  minute,  which  gees  to  exteed 
the  franchise,  the  Scotch  and  the  English  bilb  should  differ. 

We  mentioned,  in  our  last  notice,  that  objections  had  been  made  to 
the  qualification  of  the  established  clergy,  and  that  an  attempt,  it  was 
understood,  would  be  made  to  deprive  them  of  it.  This  very  ibolU 
attempt  has  been  made,  and,  as  it  deserved,  has  most  signally  failed. 
Mr.  Andrew  Johnstone,  member  for  Crail,  was  the  person  that  aiored 
the  disqualification  of  nearly  one  thousand  of  the  most  req»ectahle 
electors  to  be  created  by  the  BilL  He  prefaced  his  motion  with  a  atete- 
ment,  that  no  one  who  knew  him  would  for  a  moment  imagine  that  he 
was  influenced  by  any  hostility  to  the  Established  Church.  We  knew 
the  honourable  member,  and  firmly  believe  that  he  was  not  actuated  hy 
any  such  hostility ;  we  are  also  assured  that  he  was  not  actuated  by 
any  hostility  to  Uie  Bill ;  but  we  deem  it  extremely  dear,  notwithataad- 
ing  both  these  admissions,  that  his  motion  had  a  very  mischievous  tea. 
deiicy.    But  enough  of  this. 

We  have  now  the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  a  little  more  than  the 
hill ;  and  the  question  is,  what  are  we  to  do  with  it  ?  Here  is  an  instnu 
■rant  of  great  power  and  nicety  delivered  over  to  us — how  are  we  to  set 
about  using  it  ?  For  it  requires  no  ghost  to  tell  us,  that,  in  the  heads 
of  a  skilful  and  patient  artificer,  the  rudest  implement  may  be  made  lo 
produce  better  work  than,  in  the  hands  of  him  who  has  neither  skill  aor 
patience,  the  most  highly  finished  will.  It  is  a  small  step  towards  the 
political  regeneration  of  Scotland,  to  give  a  qualification  to  Ten  Poaad 
leaseholders  and  Ten  Pound  householder8>  and  to  bam  paper  votes  aad 
turn  adrift  deacons  and  delegates,  if  the  electors  be  incapable  wr  aawfl. 
ling  to  exercise  their  newly  acquired  rights  with  freedom  and  discretioa. 
We  can  believe  that  very  many  of  the  electors  under  the  bill  are  pea- 
sessed  of  a  fair  portion  of  that  shrewdness  of  principle  by  whi^  ear 
countrjrmen  are  commonly  distinguished  ;  we  also  believe,  that  they  v9 
not  be  found  awanting  in  those  powers  of  discrimination  f^r  whidi  HcieU 
men  have  long  been  proverbial.  We  are  quite  sure  that  m  nrin^ia  0 
these  particulars — and  this  is  an  exceedingly  great  comfort— ^wi]ltfMa.^eir 
electcMrs  be  found  inferior  to  the  old.  It  is  one  of  tiie  gooAi  ef  tte  flWU 
tish  Reform  BiU,  that  its  probable  issues,  in  one  reject,  ^Blbr 
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•^  IWnr^ose'oif "the- English,  The  issues  of  the  latter,  in  the  estimation 
•  of  a  few-— a  very  few,  we  grant — may  be  evil.  There  was  much  good 
4n ' Hie  BnjgKsfa  system  as  it  stood.  That  good,  according  to  the  reason- 
klgs'of  the  conservative  party,  is  hazarded,  under  the  Reform  act,  with. 
out  an  equal  and  assured  substitute.  But  no  party,  not  even  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  himself,  has  ventured  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  the  Scot. 
tkAt  system.  A  change  there  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  detri-> 
moitta),  for  the  Father  of  Evil  could  not  make  the  system  worse.  '  But, 
'though  the  electors  under  the  Bill  cannot  be  worse  than  the  electors  be- 
4^re  the  Bi]I,-*nay,  though  we  may  lay  it  down  as  demonstrated,  wfth- 
■  -'  out  the  trouble  of  going  over  the  slips  of  a  proof,  which  the  least  in- 
«tMoted  of  our  readers  can  go  over  without  our  assistance,  that  they 
wfll  be  better ;  yet  this  consideration  ought  not  to  keep  us  from  endea- 
^woiifii^  so  to  enlighten  them,  as  to  procure  from  their  exertions,  not 
*  comparative  good  merely,  but  superlative,  to  make  them  not  only  better 
voters  than  their  predecessors,  but  the  best  of  all  possible  voters. 

Popular  elections  are.  Heaven  knows,  a  novelty  in  our  land.  What 
may  have  been  the  character  of  our  elections,  before  the  management  of 
the  common  good  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  community,  we  have 
too  few  historical  lights  to  enable  us  to  discover ;  but,  in  our  days,  and 
the  days  of  our  fathers,  and  of  our  fathers'  fathers,  their  character  has 
been  notorious  enough.  Old  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  at  our  first  great 
meeting,  said  he  had  never  before  seen  a  hustings  in  Scotland  ;  and  we 
need  hardly  add,  that  of  the  fifty  thousand  men  that  he  addressed,  there 
wa^  not  one,  that  was  not  in  the  tome  predicament.  And  had  the  grey 
eliffs  that  overhung  the  assembly  been  g^ted  with  a  tongue  to  declare 
^  theit  experience  of  six  thousand  years,  we  rather  think  it  would  have 
been  found  to  coincide  with  that  of  the  thousands  that  were  gathered 
under  their  shadow.  The  novelty  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed,  will  be  a  drawback  on  the  efiicient  performance  of  their  high 
duties  by  the  new  electors.  In  England  this  will  not  be  the  case  ;  there  is 
hardly  a  man  there,  who  will  receive  a  vote  under  the  new  law,  that  has 
not',  at  some  period  of  his  life,  possessed  a  vote  under  the  old.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  good  to  reflect,  that,  if  our  countrymen  have  been 
hitherto  unused  to  the  power  of  electors,  they  have  been  happily  exempt 
from  its  temptations.  The  English  constituency  will  retain  a  large  alloy 
«ff  the  baseness  and  prostitution  of  the  old  system, — the  ignorant,  slavish, 
priest-ridden,  and  squire-ridden  forty  shilling  freeholders — ^the  drunken 
(Hesipated  and  bribe-craving  freemen.  We  have  none  of  all  this.  The 
mieerable  remains  of  the  borough  electors  are  too  insignificant  to  affect 
the  mass  of  the  new  voters.  The  county  electors  will  be  equally  lost 
among  the  feuars  and  farmers,  with  whom  they  are  now  assimilated. 
In  the  absolute  freshness  of  the  Scottish  constituency  we  place  ourhigfi- 
«et  hopes.  We  doubt  not  that  it  will  operate  long  and  beneficiaUy. 
-The  diflBcuHy  which  strikes  us  as  the  greatest,  and,  indeed,  the  only 
ImpCfftant  difficulty  of  our  position,  is  to  find  fitting  materials  on  which 
v0  opeAiie* 

top  to  the  present  time,  our  Members  have  been  selected  after  a 
lft|luo^,^at  most  of  our  countrymen  are  pretty  intimately  acquainted 
V^r^In'the  counties,  they  have  consisted  of  one  of  three  classes ; — Ist. 
^  nen  of  large  landed  property,  the  votes  of  whose  estates  were,  of 

^ibflL^sufiicient  to  insure  their  return ; — ^2d.  persona,  who  had 
^^ijt largely  by  themselves  and  their  relations,  in  fictitious  vofes^ 
j|^^f45*lja  to  effect  by  their  means  what  others  effected  by  real 
•'^-Sl!Uie  nominees  of  these  two  classes.    We  believe  we  do  not. 
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in  the  slightest  degree,  exaggerate,  when  we  say,  that  there  Tias  not* 
been  one  individual  chosen  to  represent  any  county  in  Scotland,  in  the 
memory  of  man,  merely  because  of  his  popular  qualities,  or  because  of 
his  fitness  for  the  task.  In  the  boroughs  there  has  been  a  little  more 
variety.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  borough 
members  were  regularly  nominated  by  the  Dundas  family,  as  in  Edin- 
burgh and  a  few  other  places  they  still  are.  Lord  Hopetoun,  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  Lord  Lauderdale,  Lord  Rosslyn,  Lord  Galloway,  and  a 
few  others,  have  always  commanded,  in  consequence  of  the  position  of 
their  respective  estates,  a  large  influence  in  certain  boroughs.  In  one  or 
two  cases,  boroughs  were  politically  open,  that  is,  they  were  purchase- 
able  by  whomsoever  chose  to  bribe  highest.  Previous  to  Mr.  Hume's 
return,  any  thing  like  a  popular  borough  member,  in  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  was  unknown.  During  the  last  election  there  were 
fieveral  really  popular  returns,  among  which,  one  of  the  most  honourable 
to  all  parties,  was  the  return  of  the  worthy  and  liberal-minded  proprie- 
tor  of  Raith  for  the  Kirkaldy  district.  Such  men  as  Mr.  Fergusson, 
Mr.  Gillon,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Johnstone  of  Straiton,*  and  a  few  more 
of  the  present  borough  members,  cannot  be  too  highly  prized ;  but  what 
are  these  to  so  many  ?  Among  the  county  members  the  choice  is  still 
more  limited. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  member  of  a  borough,  and  for  a  mem- 
ber of  a  county  equally  to  be  possessed  of  leisure,  as  well  as  independ- 
ence. He  who  has  a  business  to  wait  upon  in  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh,  to 
say  nothing  of  Perth  or  Dundee,  or  Aberdeen,  cannot  abandon  that 
business  to  clerks  or  warehousemen,  while  he  is  attending  to  the  affairs 
of  the  nation,  at  three,  four,  or  five  hundred  miles  distance.  It  is  the 
difficulty,  that  purely  mercantile,  or  manufacturing  capitalists,  must  ever 
experience  in  quitting,  for  any  lengthened  period,  their  warehouses  or  their 
manufactories,  that  has  thrown  so  large  a  portion  of  the  representation 
of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  landed  proprietors,  who  are  tied  to  no 
locality ;  and  of  lawyers  who,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  profession, 
must,  of  necessity,  spend  a  large  portion  of  the  year  in  London.  Now, 
if  in  England  this  difficulty  be  so  much  felt,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
merchants  residing  in  the  metropolis,  almost  the  entire  representation 
is  made  up  of  country  gentlemen  and  barristers,  a  fortiori  must  it  be  felt 
in  Scotland.  A  merchant  from  Birmingham,  or  Manchester,  or  even 
Liverpool,  may  contrive,  without  any  injurious  sacrifice,  to  attend  to 
his  duties  in  Parliament,  because  the  distance  is  not  so  great  as  to  pre- 
clude him  from  attending  to  his  private  duties  also.  He  can  visit  his 
liome  once  a  month,  or  even  once  a  week,  if  any  extraordinary  occur- 
rence call  for  his  presence.  He  can  spend  his  holy  days  there.  During 
the  Parliamentary  session,  numerous  opportunities,  arising  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  business  pending  in  the  House,  will  be  afforded  him  of 
giving  to  his  private  affairs  the  benefit  of  that  personal  superintendence, 
without  some  portion  of  which  no  concern,  small  or  great,  simple  or 
complicated,  can  long  hope  to  prosper.  But,  putting  aside  the  expense 
and  the  fatigue,  the  time  required  for  their  accomplishment  renders  re- 
peated joumies  from  London  to  Scotland,  during  session,  wholly  im- 
practicable. Whoever  is  chosen  to  represent  either  county  or  town  of 
that  kingdom,  must  lay  his  account  for  an  absence,  with  one  break  at 

*  Mr.  Johnstone  seldom  figures  in  the  newspapers.  The  reporters  can  make  no- 
thing of  him.  They  comphtin  that  he  enunciates  indistinctly,  and  that  he  speaks  so 
broad,  thftt  they  cannot  understand  him.  Indeed  Mr.  Johnstone^S  Scotch  it  quits 
iiitfu\  But  if  he  be  seldom  in  the  right  place  in  the  debate,  he  is  always  te  tht 
right  place  in  the  dhision. 
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the  utmost^  and  that  a  small  on 9^  of  six  or  seven  months.  For  member- 
ships^ under  the  Reform  Act^  will  be  no  honorary  distinction.  He  that 
accepts  of  one  must  be  content  to  work  hard  and  closely^  to  be  absent 
from  no  debate  or  division  of  local  or  general  interest^  to  forego  plea- 
sure, to  give  up  business,  ay,  even  to  risk  health  in  the  service  of 
his  constituents ;  and,  having  done  all  this,  to  be  accounted  but  an  un- 
profitable servant. 

It  will  be  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty,  to  find  in  Scotland  fifty-three 
men  who  possess  even  the  first  requisite  of  a  member ;  but  the  difficulty 
is  prodigiously  augmented  when  we  go  to  seek  for  the  other  and  equally 
important  requisites.  It  will  hardly  be  denied,  that  of  these,  honesty  is 
one.  Now,  most  unfortunately,  the  combination  of  honesty  and  inde- 
pendence of  circumstances  is  far  from  being  a  common  one,  for  not  only 
are  there  many  honest  men  that  are  not  rich,  but  there  are  a  pretty 
considerable  number  of  rich  men  that  are  not  honest.  Then,  again,  ta- 
lents are  as  necessary  as  honesty.  And  it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  notwith- 
standing the  rapid  march  of  intellect,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  not- 
withstanding all  the  labours  of  the  schoolmaster  abroad  and  at  home, 
men  of  talents  are  still  far  from  over  numerous.  If  any  one  wish  to  dis- 
cover how  very  scarce  heads  worth  a  penny  a-pieCe  are,  let  him  go 
into  the  market  and  handle  them.  If  he  find  one,  of  ten  thousand,  that 
is  a  whit  soimder  or  clearer  than  a  "  fozy"  turnip,  may  we  never  turn 
up  our  little  finger  again  as  long  as  we  live. 

It  may  thus  be  perceived,  that  even  in  a  population  of  two  millions 
and  a  quarter,  it  may  not  be  the  very  easiest  thing  possible  to  find  fifty- 
three  men  who  are  at  once  wealthy,  and  honest,  and  clever ;  and  if  we 
had  fifty-three  such  men,  ready  ticketed,  there  would  still  be  another 
quality  which  not  one  of  the  fifty-three  might  happen  to  possess.  We 
must  have  members  that  think  as  we  ourselves  think,  and  are  ready,  on 
important  questions,  at  least,  to  do  as  we  bid  them.  Election  would  be 
a  mockery  without  that.  Now  wealthy  men,  for  the  most  part,  lend  but 
a  deaf  ear  to  their  neighbour's  counsel,  even  when  they  understand  it ; 
and  honest  men  will  very  frequently  insist  on  choosing  their  own  way ; 
and  clever  fellows  have  a  knack  of  thinking  for  themselves. 

There  are  a  great  many  grave  questions  that  a  reformed  Parliament 
will  have  to  handle  ;  and  one  of  these,  which  requires  handling,  at  once 
vigorous  and  skilful,  will  fall  to  be  discussed  in  the  very  first  session. 
It  is  one  against  which,  perhaps,  more  prejudices  are  arrayed  than  were 
arrayed  against  the  Reform  Bill;  it  is  of  so  great  magnitude,  and  of 
such  permanent  interest,  that  did  reform  lead  to  nothing  else  than  its 
equitable  settlement,  we  should  still  account  reform  well  purchased, — 
we  allude  to  the  Com  Laws.  The  other  greatest  question  that  our  En- 
glish neighbours  will  speedily  have  to  discuss,  and  that  our  Irish  neigh- 
bours have  well  nigh  discussed  already — the  Tithe  question — will  cost  us 
but  little  trouble  to  solve.  If  we  select  for  our  members,  as  under  any 
circumstances  we  shall,  good  true-blue  presbyterians,  the  tithes  may  be 
left  to  their  best  discretion,  unadmonished  by  one  word  from  their  con- 
stituents. The  Com  Laws  constitute  the  grand  struggle — a  struggle 
between  current  and  fixed  capital,  between  personal  and  real  property, 
between  those  who  live  by  their  own,  and  those  who  live  by  their  neigh- 
bours' labour ;  between  the  producers  of  bread  and  its  consumers.  Its 
decision  involves  not  merely  the  interests  of  classes,  but  the  establish. 
ment  of  principles.  On  it  will  depend  the  questions  of  froe  trade  and  mo. 
Bopoly  ;  whether  we  are  to  proceed  with  the  one,  or  to  fall  back  again 
upon  the  other ;  in  a  word,  on  its  settlement  depends  whether  Agricul- 
tor«  and  Commerce  are  to  be  equally  eontributive  to  the  ^uod  of  the 
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Gommanity ;  or  whether  Commerce  is  to  be  supported  for  the  sake  of 
the  nstion>  and  Ag^culture  for  the  sake  of  the  Landlords.  It  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  our  choice  of  fitting 
members,  that  we  are  called  on  to  choose  them  from  among  a  class, 
which  are,  almost  to  a  man,  so  blinded  by  prejudice  and  by  interest  on 
this  question,  that  their  sentiments  on  it  alone  are  sufficient  to  dis- 
qualify  them.  Our  merchants  and  manufacturers  cannot  abandon 
their  business ;  our  advocates  cannot  abandon  their  clients,  in  order  to 
plead  the  oause  of  their  countrymen  in  St.  Stephen's.  We  have  none 
but  country  gentlemen  to  rely  on ;  and  how  many  country  gentlemen  are 
there>  supposing  them  to  be  in  idl  other  respects  deserving,  that  will 
give  us  that  pledge  which  we  are  confidently  assured  tiie  majority  of 
every  constituency  in  Scotland  are  prepared  to  exact,  namely,  thi^  th^ 
will  forthwith  consider  the  Com  Laws  with  a  view  to  their  q^eedy  if  not 
immediate  abrogation  ? 

We  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  lets  that  are  opposed  to  the 
wholesome  exercise  of  the  mighty  privilege  that  reform  has  bestowed 
upon  us.  There  is  the  inexperience  of  the  electors  ^emselves,  so  muck 
the  more  to  be  lamented  that  even  honest  mistakes,  committed  now, 
will  continue  to  be  mischievously  operative  for  a  number  of  years  to 
come ;  there  is  the  difficulty  of  procuring  representatives  that  combine, 
in  a  sufficient  deg^ree,  for  the  proper  disdiarge  of  their  duties,  the 
elements  of  pecuniary  independence,  moral  honesty,  and  clearheadedness  ^ 
there  is,  lastly,  the  additional  difficulty  of  procuring  men,  who,  with 
these  requisites,  may  be  willing  to  give  satisfactory  pledges  that,  on  the 
question  of  the  Com  Laws,  which  we  put  down  as  the  eseperimentwm 
cruets  by  which  to  test  a  member's  fitness,  they  will  use  tJieir  power, 
not  to  oppose,  but  to  support  the  interests  of  their  constituents. 
Let  as  see  what  are  our  means  of  mastering  these  obstacles,  for  master 
them  we  must. 

We  do  not  mean,  in  this  paper,  to  point  out  the  nature  of  that 
machinery  by  which  the  electors  must  seek  to  effect  their  purpose. 
That  combination  of  effect  and  unity  of  design  are  abscdutely  nece^ary 
to  give  their  final  triumph  to  the  principles  of  reform,  we  suppose  uo 
reformer  will  deny.  That  this  is  to  be  effected  only  through  the  raediura 
of  societies,  call  them  political  unions,  or  call  them  reform  dubs,  or 
any  other  name  that  may  be  most  acceptable  to  the  general  ear,  by 
which  the  power  of  the  electors  can  be  accumulated  and  directed  so  as 
to  render  it  effective,  no  sensible  reformer  will  deny.  In  our  estimate 
of  such  societies  we  differ,  toto  ccb^o,  both  from  ministers  and-  their 
opponents ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  contempt  which  we  cannot  avoid 
feeling  for  the  arguments  of  the  former,  we  extend  equally  to  the 
motives  of  the  latter.  On  this  subject,  however,  we  consider  it  imneces. 
sary  to  dwell  at  length,  because  we  purpose,  in  a  future  number,  to 
recur  to  it.  Neither  shall  we  touch  at  present  upon  the  ckims  on  our 
countrymen's  notice  of  particular  individuals,  to  which  also  we  intend 
to  advert  at  some  length,  as  opportunity  and  our  materials,  ef  which  we 
anticipate  both  an  ample  and  accurate  supply,  may  serve.  Fair  thfe 
number  our  remarks  must  be  general. 

In  the  first  place,  we  would  impress  on  our  countrymen— 4Uid  our 
advice  is  not  so  exclusively  appropriate  that  Southertis  as  weU  as 
Northerns  may  not  hearken  to  it — the  propriety  of  doing  nettling  baat^. 
It  is  not  very  probable  that  the  registries  will  be  finished  before^- 
begitniing  of  October;  (those  of  Scotland  are  limited  to  4^e''l5|h 43i^ps. • 
tember  at  the  earlitety  after  which  there  wiH  remain  the  hpfyedle  froto': 
the  Sheriff's  judgment ;)  tlie  diesolutimi,  tlierefbre,  can  baHfy^take  ^j^lioe"^ 
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before  tiie  middle  of  that  months  probably  not  before  November^  or  eTen 
later*  The  electors  have  ample  time  to  look  around  them^  to  consider 
not  merely  the  best  men  but  the  best  means  of  obtaining  them.  Let 
their  maxim  be  "  hooly  and  fairly." 

In  the  eecond  place^  we  would  give  them  one  word  of  counsel  as  to 
the  class  to  which^  with  a  view  to  the  future  representatives  of  the 
country,  they  would  do  well  to  direct  their  attention.  It  is  essential 
ihut  representatives  be  independent,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  neces- 
sary that  they  be  of  the  highest,  or  approaching  to  the  highest  class  of 
society.  We  do  not  know  what  changes  upon  the  old  sjrstem  of  can- 
vassing the  reform  act  may  produce  in  England ;  we  trust  it  will  pro. 
duce  a  great  change.  We  trust  it  will  be  no  longer  necessary  to  squan. 
der  a  fortune  in  order  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  a  county,  or  to 
contest  it,  as  it  is  most  properly  called.  But  whether  John  Bull  must 
still  have  his  coach  to  carry  him  to  the  hustings,,  and  his  beer  barrel 
when  there,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  vote  even  for  the  candidate  that 
he  preferst,  we  entertain  strong  hopes  that  our  countrymen  will  manfully 
despise  to  give  or  to  withhold  their  voice  from  any  such  contemptible  con- 
siderations. We  hope  they  will  perceive  that  whether  a  candidate 
pay  for  his  seat  und^  the  name  of  necessary  or  unnecessary  expenses, 
ihut,  in  meal  or  in  malt,  he  will  look  to  get  that  payment  out  of  his  seat, 
ay,  and  with  ample  interest  too ;  that  if  he  be  compelled  to  buy  his 
coBstituents,  it  matters  not  under  what  form  or  pretence,  he  will  not 
scrapie  to  sell  them  again,  whenever  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  with  a 
profit  occurs.  We  therefore  take  it  for  granted  that,  on  the  mere  prin- 
ciple of  self-interest,  no  extravagance  of  expense  will  be  permitted  in 
the  eanvass  or  election  of  a  member,  or,  indeed,  any  expense  at  all ;  for 
it  would  be  worse  than  contemptible  in  six  or  eight  hundred  respectable 
individuals  to  charge  their  representative  with  a  petty  bill,  which  a 
fern  shillings  from  each  would  suffice  to  pay.  The  only  extraordinary 
expenses  oi  a  member,  then,  will  be  his  expenses  in  London.  To  what 
will  these  amount  ? 

We  do  not  sget^  of  what  a  man  may  spend,  but  what  a  man,  moving  in 
the  rank  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  must  spend,  when  we  say,  advisedly, 
that  a  member,  unincumbered  by  any  family,  may  live  in  London  well, 
and  enjoy  all  tiie  decencies  of  accommodation  that  his  station  requires, 
for  ten  or  twelve  guineas  a- week;  that,  consequently,  the  utmost  addi-^ 
tional  expense  that  a  seat  in  the  House  need  entail,  including  a  journey 
to  town  and  down  again,  will  not  exceed  £300  a-year ;  that  he  who  is  in 
possession  of  £800  or  £1000  a-yeiur,  and  is  willing  to  devote  six  months 
of  his  time,  and  £300,  or,  at  the  utmost,  £350  of  his  income  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  public,  may  be  justly  entrusted  with  tliat  service* 

The  late  Alexander  Dawson,  member  for  Louth,  lodged  in  a  very 
plain  and  humble  mansion  in  Downing  Street,  where  we  have  very  little 
hentation  in  saying,  that  his  expenditure  did  not  greatly  exceed  the 
estimate  we  have  here  given;  and  yet  a  more  independent  or  respectable 
meniber  never  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Nor  have  we  any  reason 
to  mppose,  that  his  case  was  peculiar ;  we  believe  there  are  several  of 
the  roost  uncompromising  members  that  Irelaqd  has  seat  over,  who  do 
not  expend  ajbove  three  <Hr  four  hundred  pounds,  in  tiieir  attendance 
upon  Parliament,  and  that  have  not  more  than  three  or  four  hundred 
poanda  to  devote  to  that  purpose.  Indeed,  though  it  m^  appear  panu 
doKieal,  it  is  trme,  nevertiieless,  that  a  man  of  moderate  fortuae  will 
cosupOQljr  be  found  more  independent  than  a  man  of  large  fortune.  We 
do  net  aUude  to  his  independence  of  his  butcher  and  baker,  which,  by 
the  bye,  is  a  species  of  independence  to  which  your  very  wealthy  men 
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controlled  assertion  of  opinion^  that  a  man  be  independent  of  *'  Sir  Paul 
and  my  Lord,"  as  well  as  of  bis  tradesmen.  We  know  nothing  which 
more  tends  to  repress  the  aspirations,  and  to  trammel  the  exertions  of 
an  honest  well-meaning  man,  than  an  extensive  connection  with  the 
higher  gentry.  And  where  shall  we  find  an  individual  of  fortune  and 
family,  whose  connections  do  not  ramify,  after  a  fashion  that  it  would 
puzzle  any  thing  below  a  garter  king  to  trace  or  disentangle  ?  At  a 
Reform  Meeting  at  Liverpool,  the  other  day,  a  member  of  the  Politiod 
Union,  speaking  of  the  Pension  List,  exclaimed,  as  thousands  had  done 
before,  against  the  pension  granted  to  that  *'  old  baggage"  the  Duchess 
of  Newcastle.  The  ^'  old  baggage"  happened  to  be  the  aunt  of  Lord 
Molyneux,  the  Reforming  Peer  who  filled  the  Chair  at  the  meeting ! 
Ex  uno  (Usee  omnes.  They  are  all  alike ;  there  is  not  a  radical  among 
them  that  is  not  cousin,  once  or  twice  removed,  to  all  the  Tories  of  the 
Peerage.  How  can  we  look  for  more  than  lip-service  from  such  men  ? 
Blood  is  thicker  than  water.  It  is  absurd  to  expect  that  a  man  should 
war  with  his  own  flesh,  in  vindication  of  the  grievances  of  people  that 
have  no  higher  claim  to  his  affections  than  a  vote  at  a  borough  or  coun. 
ty  election.  No ;  if  we  look  for  honest  straightforward  asserters  of  our 
rights,  we  must  select  our  members,  not  from  the  clubs,  nor  from  the 
the  candidates  for  clubs,  we  must  neither  choose  sprigs  of  nobility,  who 
have  no  rule  of  thought  or  action  but  the  dictum  of  their  clique;  nor 
wealthy  parvenus,  who  are  content  to  suffer  the  domination  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, if  the  aristocracy  will  be  content  to  suffer  their  company.  We 
must  choose  from  the  middle  classes,  from  those  who  approach  in  for- 
tune, in  sentiment,  in  taste,  in  judgment,  to  ourselves,  if  we  wish  to  be 
well,  and  truly,  and  heartily  served. 

It  is  needless  to  shew  how  very  greatly,  by  taking  our  representatives 
from  the  middle  rather  than  the  higher  classes,  we  shall  increase  our 
chances  of  procuring  fitting  persons  from  the  increased  number  of  the 
class  whence  the  selection  is  made.  But  we  would  extend  the  number 
of  candidates  yet  farther.  It  may  appear  strange,  that  we,  who,  to  pa- 
rody the  master  of  parody,  have  Scotch  heads  and  Scotch  hearts,  and 
who  walk  upon  Scotch  legs — and  "sturdy  bearers,  gude  be  thankit!"  they 
are — should  recommend  our  countr3nnen  to  travel  beyond  Maiden  Kirk, 
in  the  search  of  representatives ;  but,  in  defect  of  members  at  home,  we 
do  so  truly  and  warmly.  While  we  had  neither  voice  nor  vote  in  their 
appointment,  though  it  mattered  little  whom  our  close  councils  and 
paper  freeholders  made  choice  of,  it  was  still  a  small  comfort  that  our 
members  were  Scotch ;  it  was  good  to  reflect,  that  they  were  bound  to 
the  country  by  one  tie  at  least,  though  but  a  slender  one.  But  now, 
when  we  are  to  have  men  of  our  own  choice,  we  think  it  would  be  an 
act,  we  will  not  say  of  narrowness  of  mind^  but,  what  is  equally  bad,  of 
extreme  folly,  to  take  an  unfit  man,  and  to  reject  a  fit  man,  because  the 
unfit  man  was  Scotch,  and  the  fit  man  was  English.  No,  no ;  let  the 
one  thing  needful  be  sought  for.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  get  men  of 
right  hearts  and  right  principles,  who  have  sufficient  intelligence  to  dis- 
cern the  interests  of  the  country,  and  sufficient  zeal  to  prosecute  those 
interests,  through  good  report  and  bad  report,  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son ;  who  will  be  turned  from  their  purpose,  as  little  by  the  frowns  of  a 
minister  as  by  his  smiles.  If  two  men  so  endowed  should,  in  any  case, 
present  themselves  to  our  notice,  where  only  one  was  wanted, — if,  on 
examination  of  their  merits,  we  should  find  nothing  but  the  Tweed  be- 
tween them,  why  then,  we  do  not  say  that  we  would  not  throw  the  tar- 
tan into  the  scale,  *'  to  cast  the  bauk  just," — and  this  is  really  all  that 
we  think  a  sound-thinking  man  would  be  called  on  to  do, 
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Great  Bbitain. 
OuE  historical  department  was  occupied 
last  month  with  a  narratire  of  the  crisis 
which  threatened  this  country  with  revo- 
lution. On  the  evening  of  Friday  the 
18th  May,  Lord  Althorp  announcied  to 
the  House  of  Commons  that  Ministers 
had  again  accepted  office,  after  receiving  as- 
surance that  every  power  would  be  placed 
in  their  hands,  which  should  be  found  ne- 
cessary to  secure  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  unmutilated.  The  discussions  on 
the  English  Bill  in  the  House  of  I^rds, 
subsequent  to  this  communication,  were 
mere  matters  of  form.  Few  of  the 
amendments  proposed  were  even  pushed 
to  a  division.  The  obnoxious  clause, 
giTing  members  to  the  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts, was  carried  by  a  majority  of  55  in 
m  house  of  127.  A  creation  of  Peers  was 
not  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
the  bill:  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
royalty,  a  sufficient  number  of  noble 
Lords  absented  themselves  from  the  House 
to  leave  ministers  a  majority  on  the  third 
reading.  The  few  who  remained,  how- 
eror,  expressed,  in  their  speeches,  the  con. 
oentrated  venom  of  all  the  absentees. 
They  resembled  a  parcel  of  cowardly  curs 
assembled  round  the  gate  of  an  inn-yard, 
to  bay  at  a  hackney  coach  driving  off. — 
The  royal  assent  was  given  by  Commib- 
sioir  on  the  7th  of  June  ;  very  few  noble 
lords  were  in  attendance.  One  member 
of  the  Commons,  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  al- 
though  expressly  invited,  refused  to  at- 
tend  the  Speaker  on  the  occasion.  The 
emptiness  of  the  Upper  House,  and  the 
absenoe  of  the  King,  seemed  to  strike  a 
damp  over  the  feelings  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  for,  on  their 
return  to  their  own  chamber,  there  was 
no  expression  of  joy  or  triumph,  no  ex- 
change of  congratulations  even  among  the 
warmest  supporters  of  the  bill.  It  was 
felt  that  the  boon  of  freedom  had  been  re- 
luctantly conceded;  that  it  had  become  the 
law  of  the  land  with  the  unrelenting  and 
avowed  hostility  of  one  body  of  the  Le- 
fislature.  The  contest  which  ensured 
its  success  had  left  behind  deep,  perhaps 

irremediable     wounds. The    conduct 

of  the  King,  since  the  return  of  Lord 
Grey  to  oAce,  has  been  such  as  to  afford 


reasonable  ground  for  alarm  amid  these 
circumstances  of  exasperation  between  ths 
Peers  and  the  rest  of  the  country.     He 

HAS  NOT  ADMITTED  ONE  OF  HIS  MI- 
NISTE&8  TO  HIS  PRESENCE  EXCEPT 
UPON  OCCASIONS  OF  PUBLIC  CEHE- 
MONT;  AND,  IN  PRIVATE,  HE  IS  CON- 
STANTLY SURROUNDED  BT  COURT- 
FLIES,  AND  THE  MOST  VIRULENT 
RETAINERS     OP     THE     CONSERVATIVE 

FACTION.  Allowing  that  his  Majesty 
still  continues  true  to  th^  cause  of  Re- 
form,  this  pertinacious  fit  of  the  sulks 
shews,  that  the  royal  feeling  of  indignation 
against  the  nation,  that  will  not  conform, 
in  every  thing,  to  his  wishes,  has  been 
awakened  within  him,  and  that  evil  coun- 
sellors have  succeeded  in  giving  it  venom 
and  endurance.  This  coldness  to  his  con- 
stitutional advisers  is  an  insult  to  the  na- 
tion by  whom  they  are  supported.  It 
moreover  leads  mcn*s  minds  to  one  of  two 
ugly  conclusions: — either  the  King,  by 
refusing  to  communicate,  in  a  free  and 
friendly  manner,  with  Ministers,  impedes 
public  business,  by  his  indulgence  of  a 
contemptible  pique;  or,  if  the  business 
proceed  equally  well  without  him,  he  is  a 
superfluity  in  the  Constitutioa,  and  a 
Ministry  chosen  by  the  nation,  according 
to  legal  forms,  with  a  President  at  their 
head,  might  manage  affairs  equally  well 
without  him — thus  saving  us  a  great  deal 
of  expense,  to  say  nothing  of  our  being 
thus  freed  from  all  danger  of  convulsions, 
hazarded  to  please  women  and  parasites. — . 
The  conservatives,  however,  are  deter- 
mined to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines : 
they  reckon,  confidently,  upon  being  in 
place  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  and  possessing  the  power  of 
influencing  the  elections.  From  their 
paltry  intrigues  there  is  little  to  dread ; 
they  may  buzz  and  dance  in  the  sun- 
beams at  Windsor,  like  so  many  flies 
hovering  about  the  axle-tree  of  a  rolling 
wheel.  Stop  the  movement  they  cannot. 
But  they  may  make  its  progress  uneven 
and  dangerous,  if  Refoi-mcrs  do  not  con- 
tinue united  among  themselves.  There 
arc  differences  of  degree  and  opiniou 
amongst  iw,  but  it  is  unsafe  to  argue  the«e 
imtil  the  common  enemy  is  crushed.  By 
dividing  upon  these  questions,  at  present^ 
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we  would  ape  the  infatuation  of  the  Whigs 
at  BoHiwell  Brigf, — calling  for  courts 
mardal  when  the  bloody  cayaliers  were 
gaUopping  in  uplon  them.      There  are 
fymptoma  of  incipient  disunion  among  us, 
and  hoth  parties  are  to  blame.      The 
Whigt,  whose  motto  Is  <♦  fWr  and  softly," 
hesUate  to  declare  what  kind  of  reform  in 
the  law,  the  army,  and  the  dril  offices, 
or  what  extent  of  retrenchment  they  con- 
template.    The  honest  men  among  them 
wink  and  ttod  mysteriously,  and  say  be- 
neath thdr  breath,  •<  We  will  do  great 
things,  nerer  fear  us,  but  take  care,  lest 
these  fellows  orer  there  (pointing  to  the 
Tories)  find  ont  what  we  are  after,** 
The  jobbers  among  them,   and  hearen 
knows  they  are  not  few  in  number,  are 
unwilling  that  their  party  should  com- 
mit  themselTes  by  a  pledge  to  remove 
any  definite  abuse,  lest  it  should  here- 
after appear  that  the  nation  were  not 
aware  of  its  existence,   in  which  case 
it  ml^t  be  retained  for  their  advan- 
tage.     They  therefore   encourage  their 
more  worthy  coadjutors   in  tl^is  foolish 
and  dangwoosaffisctation  of  mystery.  The 
radicals  on  the  other  hand,  (among  whom 
we  vn  proud  to  be  classed,)  are  disgusted 
with  this  prudish  coquetry,  and  who  can 
blame  them?    But  we  blame  some  of  the 
more  ardent  spirits,  who,  instead  of  calm, 
ly  despising  such  small  game,  and  waiting 
till  the   total  rout  of  the  consenratives 
leavea  it  safe  to  appeal  to  the  nation  for 
its  judgment  betwixt  us  and  our  timid 
brethren,  would  precipitate  the  question 
between  us  from  foelings  of  wounded  pride 
at  the  attempt  to  hood-wink  and  treat 
them  like  children.     Union  is  still  the 
word;  for  our  proud,  heartless,  bigoted 
oppressors  are  not  yet  totally  broken  up 
and  dispersed  : — ^These  then  are  the  dan- 
gers to  which  we  are  still  exposed,  al- 
though our  good  bark  has  weathered  the 
first  burst  of  the  hurricane.    A  petted  and 
angry  king,  surrounded  by  desperate  and 
unprincipled  intriguers, — an  exasperated 
faction,  unconscious  of  its  exhausted  state, 
like  a  Sampson  ready  to  pull  down  the 
roof  on  its  own  head,  so  that  it  may  crush 
its  enemies  along  with  it, — timid,  resolute, 
and  rash  reformeri,  linked  in  unsympa- 
thizingunion,  each  with  paltry  jealousy 
suspicious  of  the  other*sview8  and  motives. 
When  we  consider  the  immense  multitude 
which  must  coH^perate,  if  tranquillity  is 
to  be  preserved,  the  liability  of  men  to  ar- 
rive  at  false  conclusions,  and  their  head- 
long  fury,  when  once  passion  is  awaken- 
ed,  ws  can  acarcely  conceive  a  mine  more 
fit  for  springing.  Our  political  atmosphere 
is  close,  sultry,  and  ominous  of  danger ; 
the  thunder-storm  which  is  to  purify  it 
may  be  tremendous.     Meanwhile  let  us 


turn  and  see  how  ministers,  ihoae  mesa  to 
whom  our  national  destiny  has  beesi  «a- 
trusted,  are  conducting  thonselves  in^tJua 

critical  period ^The  Scotdi  bill  has  pn— 

ed  through  the  House  of  Commons  iriUs 
little  opposition,  and  the  country  has  de- 
clared itself  satisfied  with  its  proviakMu. 
From  that  quarter  there  is  little  danger  to 
be  apprehended.    But  Ireland  seema  to  be 
the  rock  a-head  on  which  our  hopes  ave 
again  to  be  shipwrecked.    The  timid  and 
hesitating  spirit  with  which  justioe  is  catim 
ceded  to  that  unhappy  country,  is  aa  appaxu 
^nt  in  the  Whig  ministry  as  I&  any  of  tlsear 
predecessors.     It  will  be  nsrewiry,    in 
order  to  take  a  fair  view  of  this  part  of 
our  subject,  to   recapitulate  briefly  tbe 
circumstances  in  which  IveUnd  is  placed, 
and  the  events  which  superindneed  t 
The  consent  of  the  Irish  nation  to  the  i 
corporating  Union  was  obtained 
false  pretexts,  by  means  of  promises  which 
were  not  fulfilled  till  the  year  1820,  and 
even  then  with  paltry  expreaskma  of  s|^te 
at  having  been  forced  to  perform  an  act 
of  justice.     Thei  gift  of  freedom  waa  pi«» 
ceded  by  an  act  putting  its  boldest  cfaam.. 
pions  under  the  ban  of  law ;  and  the  act 
of  Emancipation  itself  was  stained  \fy  a 
personal  blow  at  Mr.   0*Coniida.    The 
Catholics  were  admitted  to  Parliaaient, 
but  the  majority  of  their  ooBititue&tc, 
members  of  their  churchy  were  djafkaa. 
chised.    This  healing  measure,  the  ealy 
wise  enactment  regarding  Irdand  ever 
passed  by  a  British  Parlianieat,  was  a 
blow,  it  is  true,  to  Proteatant  asceadancy  ; 
but  it  was  dealt  with  the  light  waataiw 
ness  of  a  maiden  punishing  her  lova  Ibr 
being  over.bold — it  prooeeded  from   tke 
dul^  Ama/ryUidit  irw.    It  has  moreover 
been  in  a  great  measure  oounteracted  by 
Mr.  Stanley*s  bill  for  disarming  the  pea. 
santry,  and  the  re-embodying  of  the  yeo- 
manry, as  it  had  to  a  considerable  d^nae 
been  rendered  nugatory  by  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  constabulary  force.    Of  a 
later  date  the  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Ministry  to  prop  up  an    antioiatioDal 
church  has  added  to  the  cup  of  hittemesa. 
This  line  of  policy  towarda  Ireland,  per- 
severed in  by  every  suroessive  ministry, 
has  taught  that  country  that  by  her  own 
efforts  alone  can  she  obtain  admisBioii  to 
tbe  equal  benefits  of  the  Britirii  cenatite- 
tion.     England  has  to  a  certain  degree 
possessed  the  indispensable  right  ef  self, 
legislation ;  but  Ireland  has,  from  first  to 
last,  been  governed  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples that  dictate  the  measures  by  which 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Praaiia,  keep  their 
serfs  in  order.     In  addition  to  this  galling 
consciousness,  every  Irishman  feeia  that 
even  the  attempts  of  the  British  geveni. 
ment  to  benefit  his  country*.^w  Mnl  far 
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between  it  is  true — ^hate  uniformlyeyinced 
the  most  p!om  and  shameful  ignorance  of 
its  condition.  These  are  the  sentiments 
which  induce  the  independent  Irish  mem- 
hers  to  look  twice  at  every  ferour  offered 
them  by  a  government  of  which  Mr. 
Stanley  is  a  member,  and  to  call  for  such 
modifications  of  the  Irish  Reform  Bill  as 
will  render  it  a  real,  not  a  mere  nominal 
amendment  of  their  representative  sys- 
tem. An  honest  and  enlightened  mi- 
nistry ime  should  have  expected  to  find 
most  anxious  to  listen  to  the  opinions  of 
sach  men— ^ypiniofis  rendered  more  weigh- 
ty by  the  numbers  and  unanimity  of  those 
who  concnr  in  them.  And  yet  the  con- 
duct of  Ministers  in  regard  to  the  Irish 
Bill  is  very  different  fttmi  what  their  pre- 
vious conaiatency  and  firmness  might  have 
led  us  to  expect — Mr.  Stanley  moved  the 
second  readhig  of  the  Bill  on  the  25th  of 
May.  His  speech,  which  was  directed 
chiefly  against  the  allegation  that  the 
Bill  was  to  receive  the  support  of  the  To- 
ries, was  coldly  received.  The  Protestant 
bigots  could  not  be  expected  to  approve 
of  a  harangue  which  advocated  perfect 
equality  of  rif^ts  in  men  of  all  religious 
persuadons,  and  the  liberal  members  for 
Ireland  listened  with  cold  and  silent  dis- 
trust.  A  motion  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  ^ix  months  was  made 
by  Mr.  Lefroy,  and  seconded  by  Lord 
Castlereagh.  Their  only  argument  was 
the  danger  to  which  the  Established 
Church  would  be  exposed  by  the  measure. 
A  rambling  discussion  ensued  between 
some  members,  in  the  course  of  which 
Colonel  0*Conolly  accused  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  of  a  wish  to  separate  the  two  coun- 
tries.  This  attack  called  up  the  Mem- 
ber for  Kerry,  who,  after  explaining,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  grown  Imbies  in  the 
House,  the  distii^ction  between  a  repeal  of 
the  Unionand  aseparatioiiof  the  kingdoms 
detailed,  in  a  most  powerful  and  impas- 
sioned  speech,  his  various  objections  to 
the  Irish  Reform  Bill:  Adverting  to  Mr. 
Stanley^s  allusion  to  a  letter,  in  which  Mr. 
0*CoBneU  maintained  that  the  Bill  would 
be  supported  by  the  Tories,  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  shewed,  that  although  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  wsa  such  as  he  and  his  friends 
could  not  but  approve  of,  its  details  were 
such  as  must  in  a  great  measure  neutral, 
ize  its  benefioUl  effects.  Mr.  Stanley 
had  himself  called  them  conservative. 
Mr.  Shiel,  in  a  statesmanlike  speech,  sup. 
parted  the  great  agitator ;  while  Captain 
Gordon  accused  him  of  being  "  the  repre- 
sentative of  WhitefteC  and  Blackfeet,  and 
of  the  midnight  ineendiary  and  the  mid- 
day assassin ;"  and  Mr.  Dawson  used  the 
Captain*s  cast-off  figure  of  speech  about 
the  Protestants  drawing  the  sword  and 
throwing  awa  y  the  scabbard.     Sir  Robert 


Peel  was  dubious  what  course  he  ou^t 
to  pursue,  but  in  conformity  with  the 
old  whist-player*8  maxim,  ^<  when  in 
donbt  take  the  trick,**  made  up  his  mind 
to  vote  against  the  biU.  Mr.  Stanley 
wound  up  this  display  of  imbecile  ii^ 
tolerance  by  adjuring  the  Orangemen  to 
vote  for  the  measure  as  having  a  tendancy 
to  defeat  the  schemes  of  Mi*.  O'Connell.-^ 
When  on  the  14th  of  June,  Lord  Althorp 
moved  the  resumption  of  the  conaider». 
tion  of  the  Irish  Reform  Bill  in  com* 
mittee,  an  attempt  was  made  to  postpone 
the  discussion  on  the  ground  that  tha 
necessary  information  respecting  the  limits 
of  the  burghs  had  not  been  suffioient 
time  in  the  hands  of  members  to  enable 
them  to  come  to  a  determination.  Mi- 
nisters however  persisted  in  going  on; 
and  Mr.  O'Connell  rose  to  move,  that  Ae 
House  agree  to  instruct  the  committee  in« 
to  which  it  was  about  to  resolve  itself  "  to 
restore  the  elective  franchise  to  persons 
seised  in  fee,  and  occupying  freeholds  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  408.*'  It  was 
maintained  by  the  Irish  members  that 
the  Reform  Bill  conferred  the  elective 
franchise  upon  a  very  inadequate  nuasber 
of  voters,  and  that,  as  the  40s.  freehold- 
ers had  been  deprived  of  their  political 
rights  at  a  late  period,  and  by  a  violent 
stretch  of  power,  it  was  but  just  to  put 
them  on  the  same  footing  with  their 
brethren  of  England.  The  motion  was 
rdected  by  a  majority  of  49  in  a  house 
of  196.  Mr.  0*Connell  subsequently  pro* 
poeed  another  instruction  to  the  oeot^ 
mittee : — <<  That  the  elective  franchisa 
be  restored  to  persons  seised  of  an  estate 
for  three  lives,  reservable  for  ever,  of  the 
yearly  value  of  40s.,  provided  that  the 
rent  did  not  exceed  £i  per  annum,  ef 
which  one-third  viras  to  be  profit;  aad 
provided  also  that  the  renewal  fee  did 
not  exceed  £2.'*  This  suggestion  wasBSk 
gatived  without  a  division,  but  the  hoase 
was  not  yet  allowed  to  go  into  Coauaith 
tee.  On  the  question  being  put  by  the 
Speaker,  Sir  Robert  Heron  proposed  tiiat 
it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee^  that 
the  additional  member  proposed  by  the 
draughubill  to  be  conferred  on  the  JJnU 
versity  of  Dublin,  be  given  in  pseftrenee 
to  any,  the  most  Protestant,  if  populous, 
city  in  Ireland.  The  Hon.  Member  eom- 
plained  of  the  injustice  of  giving  t»  a 
constituency  of  200  penona,  the  save 
number  of  representatives  as  to  the  large 
and  populous  county  of  Coik.  Mr. 
Crampton  maintained  that  the  number  <it 
voters  in  the  University  would  amount 
to  000,  but  the  accuracy  of  his  statement 
was  called  in  question,  and  he  did  not 
defend  it.  Mr.  Shiel  contended  that  the 
additional  member  given  to  the  University 
would  only  encourage  a  spirit  already  too 
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pniMoknamt  ia  thU  oorporadoa  9f  attach- 
iMfnore  importance  toiu  powerof  creating 
meaiben  of  Parliament  than  iu  Legitimate 
task  overeating  hachelon  of  arts.  The  ad- 
ditloo  to  tke  nnirersity  repreaentatiou  was 
defended  by  Ltfroj  and  CrolLer  for  the  Or- 
ange £Mtion,  and  by  Crampton,  Attomey- 
G^eral,  and  Stanley,  Secretairy  for  Ire> 
land,  two  members  of  a  reforming  minis- 
try, on  the  ground  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  Protestant  interest 
in  Ireland.  <<  Honest "  Althorp  begged 
the  House  to  support  the  proposal  of  the 
bUl  as  necessary  to  ensure  the  success  of 

the  measure. It  is  apparent  from  the 

t«ne  of  the  speakers,  that  Mr.  Stanley, 
feformer  though  he  may  call  himself,  is 
tainted  with  the  principles  of  Protestant 
ascendancy,  and  that  he  and  some  others 
of  the  Cabinet,  hare  forced  their  coadju- 
imn  to  truckle  to  the  Orangemen — a  line 
of  policy  alike  dishonest,  unsafe,  and  dis- 
graceful. The  Irish  members  cannot,  as 
honest  men,  receive  such  a  measure  as  sa- 
tisfactory. Ireland  cannot  see  in  it  se- 
curity  for  due  attention  being  paid  to  her 
rights.  Ministers  will  be  shrinking  from 
their  duty  to  the  country  if  they  perse- 
Tere  in  opposing  the  claims  of  Ireland, 
and  will  justify  that  country  in  demand, 
ing  a  repeal  of  the  Union.  We  do  not 
look  upon  such  a  step  with  the  compla- 
cency of  some  of  our  friends.  To  speak  of 
the  power  of  a  crown  and  a  church  com- 
mon to  both,  to  bind  two  nations  having 
•eparate  popular  legislatures,  is  a  force. 
After  the  rights  of  the  people  have  been 
cstablirtied,  Britain  and  Ireland  must  be 
two  nations^  or  they  must  be  thorough. 
ly  incorporated.  Separate  parliaments 
would  be  eternally  going  to  loggerheads. 
But  Irishmen  will  act  unjustly  to  them- 
selves, if  they  do  not  insist  upon  our  in- 
corporation  being  one  of  perfect  equality ; 
and  we  will  be  short-sighted  fools  if  we 
insist  npon  any  other  terms.  I^ord  Al- 
4horp  and  other  conciliatory  gentlemen 
may  speak  of  the  necessity  of  concession 
-^  concession  ever  to  be  made  by  the 
side  of  truth  and  justice,  and  by  it  alonic  ? 
Ministers  will  do  well  to  attend  to  Mr. 
0*Connell*s  suggestions,  for  he  has  deep- 
ly tmd  soundly  considered  the  subject. — 
The  only  otho*  domestic  events  of  import- 
ance in  the  annals  of  the  last  month,  are 
the  victories  of  the  Irish  over  the  tithe 
system*  It  is  plain  that  tithes  will 
never  again  be  paid  in  the  green  isle; 
and  it  remains  for  Scotsmen,  in  parti- 
cular, to  say  whether  they  will  submit  to 
pay  Uieir  shave  of  a  tax  levied  upon  them 
by  goi«mment  for  the  support  of  a 
dmreh  with  which  they  have  nothing  to 
^Of  and  which  nine-tenths  of  them  re- 
gard  as  uuacriptural.  The  money  ad. 
vanced  to  the  Irish  clefgy  is  levied  indis- 


criminately  upon  the  whole  nation,  sad 
not  a  forthing  of  it  will  ever  be  extracted 
from  the  tithe-payers  of  Ireland. — Al- 
ready the  prospective  electors  are  besdr- 
ring  themselves  on  all  hands  throuffaoat 
the  country. 

COLONIES. 

A  British  resident  has  been  appointed 
at  New  Zealand ;  his  salary  is  nominaU 
ly  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  revenne  of 
New  South  Wales.  The  income  of  d»t 
colony  already  foUs  diort  of  its  expen- 
diture,  and  the  burden  Ivill  fall  in  reality 
on  the  mother  country.  An  amicable  iu- 
tercourse  is  understood  to  exist  between 
New  Zealand  and  New  South  Wales; 
but,  latterly,  the  colonial  authorities  have 
been  much  troubled,  and  trading  inter- 
course disturbed,  by  the  escape  of  runaway 
convicts  to  New  Zealand,  where  they  cen- 
tinue  to  perpetrate  the  most  atrocioiu 
crimes  with  impunity.  The  urgency  of 
the  case  induced  I^rd  Ilowick  to  apply 
on  the  7th  of  June  for  leave  to  bring  hi  a 
bill  "  to  enable  the  Governor  and  Lefii> 
lative  CouncU  of  New  South  Wales  to 
make  provision  for  the  prevention  and 
punishment  of  crimes  committed  in  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean."  Keeping 
iu  view  the  principles  of  international  law, 
the  measure  is  somewhat  anomalous,  but 
the  necessity  of  the  case  is  undeniable.— 
Newfoundland  is  at  last  on  the  eve  of  ob- 
taining justice.  The  under  secretary  for 
the  colonies  obtained  permission  en  tlie 
7th  of  June  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  transfer- 
ring  the  application  of  the  revenues  of  that 
island  to  a  legislative  body  to  be  created 
there,  under  a  commission  issued  by  his 
Majesty.  The  commission  bad  alreadysng- 
gested  the  most  advantageous  constitntion, 
and  the  object  of  the  bill  was  to  give  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  to  the  transfer  of 
the  management  of  the  finance  of  the  co- 
lony from  the  minister  for  the  coionim  to 
the  representatives  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
bill  also  provided  for  continuing  certain 
acts  relating  to  the  internal  aflairs  of  New- 
foundland, (which  would  expire  withia 
the  year,)  until  the  new  legislature  shoald 
otherwise  provide  respeeting  them.  Tbs 
fishery  acts  were  likewise  decreed  to 
continue  in  force  for  two  years  Arom  the 
present  time.  The  reader  will  find  a  iv- 
sume  of  the  statistics  of  Newfoundland  in 
the  critical  notices  of  New  Publioatloos 
in  our  first  number. — ^The  Committee  on 
West  India  affairs  have  presented  their 
report.  It  does  not  admit  of  doubt,  that 
the  Planters,  and  all  connected  with  them, 
are  in  a  state  of  severs  pressore^  It  if 
also  true,  that  part  of  their  distress  it 
owing  to  the  restrictions  laid  upon  their 
industry  by  our  still  highly  artificial  sys- 
tem of  commercial  policy.     So  for  as  the 
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coTicesaion  of  perfect  freedom  of  trade  can 

aid.  them,  they  are  entitled  to  assistance. 

But  it  is  also  certain  that  many  of  their 

complaints  are  groundless ;  and  that  the 

true  origin  of  the  disease  is  their  persist- 

in^  in  playing  a  losing  game,  and  mo- 

destly  calling  upon  this  country  to  pay 

their  losses.     They  insist  upon   raising 

more  sugar  than  there  is  a  market  for, 

aud  then  complain  that  they  cannot  sell ; 

tl&ey  persist  in  an  injudicious  system  of 

husbandry,  and  wish  us  to  make  good  the 

ileficiency  of  their  returns.     The  question 

of  Slavery  is  not  one  of  pounds,  shillings, 

aud  pence.     If  any  person  has  a  claim  for 

compensation,  it  is  the  slave  who  has  been 

over-wrought  and  under-paid.     What  the 

holder  may  lose  now  he  formerly  made  in 

exorbitant    profits.      Let    the   Planters 

open,  as  the  Mexicans  did,  an  account  of 

debtor  and  creditor  with  the  slaves,  for 

their  respective  prices,  and  allow  them  to 

^rork  themselves  free.     As  to  their  other 

*B<mrces  of  loss,   rational  retrenchment, 

and  exchanging  a  gambling  speculation 

for  the  rearing  of  more  marketable  pro- 

duce,  wi^l  soon  remedy  them  all. 

CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE. 

The  affairs  of  Holland  and  Belgium  are 
still  unsettled.  The  constitutional  spirit 
of  Germany,  the  aspiration  after  a  union 
of  the  small  states  into  one  great  nation 
'with  free  institutions,  continues  its  now 
no  longer  silent  working.  But  our  in. 
teres!  centres  at  pi'esent  on  France. — 
There  has  really  been  an  insurrection 
in  fovour  of  the  exiled  Bourbons.  La 
Vend^  that  ancient  citadel  of  honest 
bigotry — ^that  Highlands  of  France,  has 
again  been  forced  to  bare  its  weak  bo. 
som  to  the  national  bayonets,  in  order 
to  gratily  the  lust  of  power  of  a  silly, 
selfish,  and  contemptible  race.  Sub. 
sequent  to  the  Marseillois  attempt  at 
insurrection,  the  district  of  La  Vendue 
was  kept  in  an  unsettled  state  by  pa. 
trolling  bodies  of  Chouans,  whose  preda- 
tory excursions  rendered  travelling  in. 
secure.  On  the  23d  of  May  an  attempt 
was  made  to  rear  the  white  flag  near 
Parthenay,  on  the  part  of  some  needy 
lawless  men,  headed  by  two  individuals 
fmnerly  in  the  Bourbon  guards.  They 
were  captured  by  the  sub-prefect ;  and  a 
4etachment  of  the  €3d  regiment  was  can. 
tsaed  in  the  disturbed  district.  Several 
srrests  took  place  on  the  25th  and  26th, 
and  the  National  Guard  shewed  itself 
every  where  on  the  alert.  On  the  27th 
a  rencontre  took  place  between  someChou. 
sns  and  a  body  of  troops  of  the  line  and 
mtional  guards,  which  was  stubbornly 
contested,  but  terminated  in  a  victory  for 
tbe  patriots.  By  a  royal  ordonnance  of  the 
ist  of  June,  the  arrondissement  of  La- 


val, Chatean-Gontier,  and  ViiH'4,  were  de- 
dared  subject  to  martial  law.  It  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  priests  were  deeply 
implicated  in  these  commotions,  and  se- 
veral were  arrested,  as  well  as  diflerent 
individuals  of  the  resident  nobility  (cha^ 
ielains.)  Some  persons,  and  among  them 
three  subordinate  ofiicers  of  the  King's 
household  were  arrested  in  Paris,  accused 
of  participation  in  the  Carlist  manouvres. 
A  number  of  forged  notes  had  been  for 
some  time  in  circulation,  and  seme  were 
finally  traced  to  the  possession  of  a  noble« 
man  who  was  known  to  have  paid  several 
visits  to  Holyrood.  •  The  emissaries  of 
government  were,  in  the  meantime,  ac- 
tively engaged  in  La  Vendue  tracing  the 
origin  of  the  insurrection.  On  the  30th 
of  May  a  lieutenant  of  Gendarmerie, 
with  a  detachment  of  28  men,  accompa- 
nied General  Dermoncourt  to  Uie  Castle 
of  La  Carline,  which  they  found  already 
surrounded  by  a  detachment  of  60  men 
from  the  32d  regiment  of  the  line.  Theis 
troops  were  searching  for  deserters,  and 
their  report  of  some  suspicious  circum- 
stances about  the  castle,  induced  the  ge- 
neral to  institute  a  search.  M.  Laube- 
pin,  the  proprietor,  who  was  represented 
as  absent,  was  discovered  hiding  in  a 
secret  chamber.  A  number  of  papers 
were  found  in  the  apartment,  sufficiently 
indicating  the  existence  of  a  treasonable 
correspondence,  together  with  some  arms, 
a  military  dress,  and  several  pieces  of 
white  cloth  marked  with  black  crosses 
and  fleurs-de-lis.  The  most  important 
document  was  the  scroll  of  a  letter  from 
Laubepin,  warning  Madame  that  she 
had  leen  led  to  entertain  exaggerated 
notions  of  the'  support  she  was  likely  to 
meet  with  in  La  Vendue.  The  writer 
represented  the  inhabitants  as  possessed  of 
only  a  small  quantity  of  arms,  and  unable 
to  compete  with  the  friends  of  the  new 
system  unless  the  attention  of  government 
were  distracted  by  foreign  aggression. 
Prom  the  letters  of  the  Duchess  it  ap- 
pears that  orders  had  been  distributed 
throughout  France  to  the  partisans  of  the 
exiled  family,  commanding  them  to  take 
up  arms  on  the  24th  of  May.  She  com- 
plains that  these  orders  had  not  been 
complied  with  in  La  Vendue.  The  letter 
of  the  old  Vendean,  and  another  from  a 
nameless  young  enthusiast,  shew  that  the 
leaders  were  unwilling  to  move  t  they 
saw  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle,  but 
the  Duchess  would  listen  to  nothing  but 
her  own  will,  and  declared  that  she  would 
regard  the  cause  of  her  fbmily  as  lost 
were  she  obliged  to  retire.  Bourmont, 
who  had  landed  with  the  Duchess  near 
Maneilles,  and  accompanied  her  to  La 
Vendfe,  was  convinced  of  the  insufficiency 
of  the  preparations,  and  urged   her  to 
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t^jnUik,  Imt  iu yku  Aangmt  intkag 
her  too**  minwriir,  ubm  ImmA  prMOsMa. 
Umm  s  one  t0  the  wmy  of  Algien,  pco* 
nuMkug  the  4eoermti«iM  whieh  had  bMB 
wiihheki  fioai  it  i  MioUicr  to  tbt  French 
n$l^oUf  miMMirtiaf  that  the  oonntiy  was 
oppmeeed  h  j  the  espwie  af  a*  wmecefr. 
laHly  Diiaieroiia  ftaadiaf  amy;  and  a 
third  to  the  adheventi  of  her  eoo,  declaring 
that  he  would  be  iA^r  ooMiNifUMi  if»  •mic. 
On  the  4th  of  May»  the  Eing  of  the 
Fianch,  by  the  advice  of  hie  Minielersy 
declared  the  laor  departmenU  of  Maine 
and  Loire,  La  Veadje,  Loire  Inferieure, 
and  Lee  Deux  Serree,  within  the  circle  of 
which  the  Ducheee  ieemed  to  confine  her 
motioBi,  in  a  eUte  of  martial  law.  The 
eoldien  of  the  line  and  the  national  gnard 
purraed  with  unremitting  ardour  the 
straggling  bodies  of  Chouane.  The  courts 
martial  commenced  their  sittings  about 
the  9th,  but  were  fiar  some  time  exclu- 
siTely  occupied  by  preliminary  inyestiga. 
tions.  By  that  time  the  armed  bands  had 
been  beaten  at  all  points,  and  many  were 
voluntarily  surrendering  themselves.  The 
Duchew  of  Berri  \nm  undentood  to  be 
still  concealed  in  the  district ;  but  repeat- 
ed defeats,  the  exasperation  of  the  public 
mind  agidnst  the  claims  of  her  £unily, 
and  the  patriotism  of  the  national  guards 
had  blasted  the  hopes  of  her  adherents. 
The  war  was  at  an  end.— —While  these 
events  were  occurring  in  the  West,  the 
capital  itself  was  the  scene  of  disturb- 
ances, not  perhaps  of  more  importance  in 
themaelves,  but  from  the  line  of  policy 
into  which  they  have  deluded  the  King, 
likely  to  prove  the  origin  of  more  marked 
chaoges.  On  the  28th  of  May  upwards 
of  forty  members  of  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties  assembled  at  the  house  of  M.  La- 
fltte  to  affix  their  names  to  a  declaration 
of  the  principlee  upon  which  they  had 
opposed  the  measures  of  Government  dur- 
ing the  preceding  session;  including  a 
detailed  account  of  the  principal  sulijects 
discussed.  The  main  charge  against  the 
adviseri  of  the  King,  was  their  departure 
froin  the  principles  of  the  Revolution. 
Tliey  were  said  to  hare  acted  as  if  the 
dynasty  of  Louis-Philippe  were  but  a 
continuation  of  the  system  of  the  resto- 
ration, while,  in  truth,  his  throne  was 
based  on  the  triumphant  principles  of 
the  great  revolution  of  1780.  This  ac- 
cusation was  followed  up  by  strongly 
expressed  disapprobation  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  same  extravagant  ex- 
penditure as  uuder  the  former  dynas- 
ty;  of  the  delay  in  the  institution  of 
popular  schools ;  and  of  the  mode  of  or- 
ganising the  army.  The  signature  of 
General  Lamarque,  then  on  his  death- 
bed,  was  appenided  to  this  document 
by  proxy.     He  died  on  the  evening  of 


the  Ist  of  June.  Tkatana^day  iheGe- 
vensBsnt,  whtoh  had  beea  for  some  tine 
keeping  a  jealous  eye  en  the  proeeedingf 
of  a  society  which  aMumed  the  aUeof 
'<  Lee  jImu  chi  Fe«|>^**  ordered  the  doon 
of  their  place  of  meeting  to  be  sealed  up. 
SoaM  of  the  memben  oonceiTing  thispro- 
cem  to  be  illegal,  broke  off  tke  seals,  aai 
opened  the  doors.  Several  other  mem- 
ben came  in,  and  business  wae  about  to 
be  commenced,  when  the  wergem  de  tUk 
rushed  in,  arrested  all  the  penons  pr^ 
sent,  thirty-one  in  number,  and  eoavey- 
ed  them  to  the  prisons  of  ^e  prefoctaie, 
where  they  were  detained  au  weerO, 
This  unconstitntinnal  stretdi  of  power 
naturally  produced  a  strong  sensation  ia 
Paris.  Tueeday,  the  Mi  of  June,  wae 
the  day  on  which  the  remaliiB  of  La- 
maique  were  to  quit  Paris  for  ti»e  hen>*s 
native  district.  His  son  was  anzioos  thit 
the  departure  should  take  pbMe  private- 
ly, in  confonnity  with  the  General's 
wishes.  The  importunities  of  fiknds  in- 
duced him  to  alter  this  intention.  Go- 
vemment  regarding  this  as  an  overt  aet 
of  defiance,  an  attempt  to  give  greater 
eelmi  to  the  funeral  of  an  opposition  de- 
puty than  had  attended  that  of  Casimir 
Perier,  and  likewise  afraid  that  the  ene- 
mies of  the  established  dynasty  might 
seek  to  turn  so  large  an  assemblage  of 
people  to  account,  ordered  no  fuoenl 
honoure  to  be  paid  to  the  deceased  beyond 
what  were  his  due  as  a  general  and  mem- 
ber <tf  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
Ecole  Polytechnique  was  forbidden  to  at- 
tend. Cflusiderable  bodies  of  troops  were 
assembled  at  various  points,  as  a  prects- 
tion  against  a  rising  of  Lm  Awm  du  P^u- 
pie*  Bvery  means,  however,  had  been 
taken  by  the  friends  of  Lamarque  for  se- 
curing an  imposing  attendance  of  na- 
tional guards,  and  other  citizens.  The 
crowd,  both  of  foreigners  and  nativee, 
which  followed  the  remains  of  the  liberal 
deputy,  with  banners  of  all  kinds,  wai 
immense,  notwithstanding  the  rain  which 
fell  during  the  early  part  of  the  day.  The 
refusal  of  the  piquet  at  the  Etat  Mitfer  to 
preeent  arms  while  the  prooeesion  was 
passing,  excited  the  discontent  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  refusal  of  the  Duke  of  Fitt- 
James  to  uncover  when  the  body  wee 
borne  past  him,  was  thesignal  for  bceslr 
ing  the  windows  of  the  house  in  which 
he  was.  Opposite  tiie  Port  St.  Denii  s 
scufile  took  plaoe  between  one  of  tlw  eer- 
gens  de  vUle  and  a  Deeord  of  July,  ^ 
which  the  latter  was  woondad*  AU  tbtfB 
eventi  took  ^ace  before  the  preeeaiion 
reached  the  bridge  of  Anstedit^ ;  awl  sit 
of  consequence,  as  indicating  a  degree  ^ 
irritatiea  against  the  outhoidtiss  an  the 
part  of  nuuiy  who  took  a  <part  ia  tfasfo^ 
uerral  ceremony,  and  a-  prsmptiMes  to 
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tek*  offimce  on  Um  fwrt  of  the  govern. 
ment  foreeB^  imwoartby  of  thoae  wboee  o^ 
fice  it  was  to  pivtenre  pwoe*  Oppoaile 
to  tlie  bridge  of  Ausfcerlita,  a  scafibld  had 
been  erected,  huiig  with  black,  and  cano- 
pied with  flags,  for  the  aocaoEuaaodatkm  of 
tbe  orators,  upon  whom  had  devolved  the 
duty  of  pnmovBfliiig  the  eulogiiim  of  the 
dece^eod.  Just  before  the  head  of  the 
processioa  rcaehed  this  point,  a  consider. 
able  number  of  young  men  from  L*£oole 
Polytecbniqne,  who  had  succeeded  in 
making  their  escape  by  scalfaig  the  walls 
of  the  eohool,  arrived  upon  the  ground, 
and  were  rscdved  with  loud  aodama- 
UocM.  The  speeches  pronoanced  over  the 
body,  on  account  of  their  warm  eulo- 
g:iiiins  of  the  political  sentiments  of  Ge- 
neral  JL4unarqu^  were  received  as  cen- 
snme  of  the  Government,  with  that  ap* 
plaoflo  that  evinced  a  stronger  ieeling' 
of  tbo  political  object  of  the  meeting 
than  of  iU  funereal  character.  While 
the  ceremony  was  proceeding,  several 
diflpntee  had  arisen  between  the  indi-^ 
Tiduala  forming  the  outskirts  of  the  pro- 
censton,  and  troops  assembled  to  over- 
a^iee  them.  Mutual  insults  had  led  to 
auch  a  degree  of  excitement  that  Lafoyette 
coneluded  his  speech  by  calling  upon  the 
people  not  to  sully  by  an  act  of  theirs 
the  sanctity  of  the  occaaimi.  He  im- 
mediately afterwards  entered  a  hackney- 
coach,  from  which  the  pec^le  took  the 
horses  to  draw  him  to  his  home  in  triumph. 
Bjr  the  time  La&yette  reached  the  Place 
de  la  Bastile,  the  mutual  exasperation  of 
the  people  and  the  soldiery  had  reached 
its  height.  The  coach  in  which  he  was, 
had  just  passed,  when  a  body  of  cavalry, 
ivithout  any  apparent  new  ground  of  of. 
fence,  chained  the  unarmed  mass  follow. 
in^  it,  and,  first  discharging  their  pistols, 
proceeded  to  use  their  sabres.  The  cry 
**  jitup  armes  I  *'  was  immediately  heard 
from  the  crowd ;  and,  like  a  speU,  it  in- 
stantaneously brought  to  the  spot  a  man 
on  horseback,  who  had  made  a  oonspi- 
cnoaa  figure  in  the  procession,  canning 
vrhat  some  represent  as  a  red  flag,  with 
the  isiaer^^tien  ^  Libert^  on  la  Mort," 
and  others  as  the  «  Bonnet  rouge."  The 
rappel  was  beat  at  all  the  guard-houses, 
bufcthe  disarmed  guards,  taken  by  surprise, 
were  nawilling  to  side  with  either  party; 
ftfMJ  B  great  number  of  them  retired  to 
their  homes*  The  minority  joined  the 
tvoopSy  but  a  fow,  it  is  said,  made  common 
caiMO  wlith  the  peoi^le.  Within  a  few  mo- 
mimtT^""  the  first  attack  of  the  military, 
banticadat  were  formed  at  the  end  of  the 
BiMge  ef  Auaiariiti,  at  the  entrance  of 
th*  roade  on  each  side  of  the  eanal,  and 
BCTOfin  the  qofty*  -  The  contagion  spread, 
and  .banioadss  were  formed  in  the  streets 
c^  St.    Ant»iae>  St.   Denis,  St.  Martin, 


Montmartra  and  St.  Croi.  A  fow  at- 
tempts were  made  to  unpave  the  streets 
but  without  effect.  The  populace  broke 
open  several  armourer^s  shops  in  the  em. 
ployment  of  Government,  and  made  them, 
selves  masten  of  the  powder  magazine  on 
the  Boulevard  de  I'Hopital.  The  young 
men  of  L*Ecole  Polyteehnique,  who  had 
joined  the  procession,  found  on  their  re. 
turn  the  gates  closed  upon  them.  Some 
by  the  aid  of  the  dtiaens  scaled  the  walls, 
but  othen  remained  exduded,  and  were 
thus  forced  to  take  a  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  night.  The  Rue  Montmartre 
and  the  Rue  St.  Denis  were  the  scenes  of 
the  most  obstinate  contest ;  owing,  how. 
ever,  to  the  want  of  concert  and  organiza- 
tion among  the  people,  the  troops  pressed 
rapidly  onward  suppressing  the  revolt. 
A  violent  foil  of  rein  aided  materially  the 
restoration  of  order.  By  midnight  the 
firing  on  both  sides  had  almost  entirely 
ceased.  The  King  arrived  from  St.  Cloud 
late  in  the  evening,  held  a  council  of  mini- 
sters, and  reviewed  the  national  guaHI 
on  the  Palace  du  Carrousel.  During  the 
night  seals  were  placed  by  order  of  the 
Police  on  the  presses  of  the  TVi^tme, 
QuoHdienne,  and  the  Courrier  de  PEu^ 
rope.  The  numbers  of  the  NaUonaly 
Cowrrier  FranfoUy  Journal  de  Commerce^ 
and  Conairey  containing  the  narrative  of 
the  disturbances,  were  seized  at  the  post 
office.  The  first  step  was  a  literal  ezeon- 
tion  of  the  Ordonnance,  for  issuing  which 
Charles  X.  was  forced  to  make  room  for 
the  monarch  of  the  barricades.  The  shops 
continued  shut  during  the  forenoon  of 
Wednesday;  all  business  was  at  a  stand. 
The  Bourse,  it  is  true,  was  open  and  crowd, 
ed,  but  nothing  was  done.  Paris  had  the 
appearance  of  a  city  taken  by  storm.  In 
the  course  of  the  afternoon,  the  people 
again  attacked  the  soldiery  at  the  Place  de 
la  Bastile  and  along  the  Boulevards,  but 
were  repulsed  after  a  sharp  contest.  Se- 
veral meetings  of  the  deputies  present  irt 
Paris,  were  held  at  the  house  of  Messrs.  La- 
fitte,  in  the  coiurse  of  the  day,  and  a  depu- 
tation, consisting  of  Messrs.  Lafttte,  Odit. 
lon-Barrot,  and  Arago,  were  appointed  to 
wait  upon  the  King.  On  Thursday  mom- 
ing  three  ordinances  appeared  in  the  Mo. 
niteur.  By  the  first,  Paris  was'  declared 
in  a  state  of  siege ;  by  the  second,  the  ar. 
tillery  corps  of  the  nationul  guard  was 
dissolved  ;  by  the  third,  the  pupih  of  the 
Polytechnic  School  were  dislund'ed.  The 
declaring  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege  was 
justified  by  no  better  authority  than  a 
decree  passed  by  Napoleon  in  1811.  But 
even  the  harsh  precedent  was  exceeded, 
for  its  eifoot  was  declared  retrospective. 
Amid  these  uaeonstltutiotial  proceedings 
the  funds  continued  to  advance,  but  this 
was  attributed  to  GovemmentjS  bringing 
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Its  secret  rescrarces  Into  the  market,  in  or- 
der  to  force  ap  their  price.  The  Hberal 
deputies  in  rain  persuaded  the  Kin;  to 
conToke  the  chambers  and  proceed  by 
constitutional  means.  Friday  and  Sa- 
tnrday  were  spent  In  domiciliary  yisits 
of  the  police,  and  increasing  exaspera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people.  Gorenu 
ment  began  to  reap  the  fruits  of  its 
tyrannical  conduct  in  the  absurd  reports 
that  were  propagated  respecting  its  mea. 
sures,  and  the  ready  eridenoe  which  they 
met  with.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Mi- 
nisters to  force  medical  men  to  give  eri- 
dence  respecting  all  wounded  persons  un. 
der  their  care ;  but  this  iriolation  of  the 
sacred  duty  of  the  physician  was  so 
strongly  protested  against  by  that  respec 
table  body,  and  excited  such  horror  and 
loathing  in  the  public  mind,  that  it  was 
desisted  from.  Forty  of  the  most  emi- 
nent  members  of  the  bar  published  an 
opinion,  that  the  attempt  to  gire  retro- 
spectire  eflEect  to  the  Ordinance,  declaring 
Paris  in  a  state  of  nege,  was  illegaL 


Thnsy  then,  is  Loab  Philippe*s  foveca- 
ment  at  present  cireumstanoed.  Tike  Car. 
lists  are  a  nonentity^  too  contemptible  ts 
be  noticed.  The  republicans  are  a  growing 
party,  consisting  of  men  with  clear  definite 
notions,  and,  in  general,  all  the  enexu 
of  youth.  The  mass  of  the  population  o£ 
France  is  tired  of  commotion,  and  longs  far 
a  firm  and  settled  govemmeaty  but  cares 
not  for  the  present  King.  Ue  has  not  the 
ukilitary  glory  of  Napoleon,  nor  the  le- 
gitimacy of  the  Bourbons,  to  dazzle  the 
nation  as  to  the  real  nature  of  his  title  to 
the  throne.  His  personal  character  is,  to 
say  the  least,  not  fascinating;  and  the 
ukemory  of  his  £EUher  is  repulaire.  Yet, 
under  these  circumstances,  seated  on  a 
throne,  the  blood  shed  to  cen&ent  whidi, 
is  not  yet  dry,  he  dares  to  suspend  the 
rights  of  the  citizens-~to  delay  the  coa. 
vocation  of  their  representatiTes — to  in- 
suit  their  farourite  opinions — and  to  sub* 
stitute  military  despotism  for  regulated 
freedom.  «  As  he  has  brewed  so  let  him 
drink." 


STATE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  MANUFACTURES; 


Juke,  1832. 


Tranquillity  having  been  restored  to  the 
country  by  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
the  natural  fruit  of  tranquillity,  commer- 
cial confidence,  has  already  considerably 
rerjred.  A  suddeu  and  rapid  improve- 
ment of  trade,  after  so  long  a  period  of  dis- 
quietude, was  not  to  be  expected ;  and  the 
season  of  the  year  at  which  the  important 
event  has  happened,  namely,  the  begin- 
ning of  summer,  being  generally  one  of 
dulness  to  the  manufacturing  and  trading 
classes,  has  tended  to  lessen  the  immediate 
effect  of  a  restoration  of  confidence.  Ne- 
vertheless, a  very  decided  improvement  in 
the  feeling  of  commercial  men  is  manifest, 
and  an  impulse,  distinctly  perceptible, 
though  not  strongly  marked,  has  been 
given  to  several  branches  of  manufactures. 
An  incubus  of  dread  has  been  removed 
firom  the  breasts  of  our  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  and  they  exhibit  the  relief  they 
feel  in  brighter  countenances  and  return- 
ing  activity. 

The  favourable  circumstances  which  we 
hare  noticed  in  former  months  as  pro- 
mising a  revival  of  trade,  still  continue. 
Very  small  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the 
country  dealers, — moderate  stocks  in  the 
warehouses  of  the  merchants  and  manu. 
facturers,— a  perfectly  sound  and  healthy 


state  of  the  circulating  medium, — the  ab- 
sence of  every  thing  that  could  produce 
a  fiillacious  prosperity: — these  circum- 
stances,  combined  with  the  rast  resources 
of  the  British  population,  and  the  com- 
manding power  of  British  capital,  promise 
a  gradual  recovery  from  the  depressiott 
which  has  now  for  several  months  charac- 
terized our  commerce.  The  manufiwrtur- 
ers  will  soon  begin  to  prepare  for  the  &I1 
trade,  and  It  may  reasonably  be  hoped 
that  the  latter  part  of  the  year  will  wit- 
ness a  return  of  commercial  activity. 

The  spring  trade  to  Germany,  Russia, 
and  the  north  of  Europe  has  been  good. 
The  Leipsic  fair  fluctuated  in  the  most 
remarkable  manner,  owing  to  the  unset- 
tled state  of  English  politics.  It  began 
with  activity;  the  news  of  Eari  Grey's 
resignation  and  the  Duke  of  WelliAg«on*s 
commission  to  form  a  ministry,  which 
were  every  where  fi?lt  to  involve  confMoB 
in  England  and  war  on  the  Continent, 
struck  a  panic  into  the  buyers ;  and  'bttsi- 
ness  was  nearly  suspended,  till  ^e  recall 
of  the  Reforming  Administration  gave 
assurance  that  peace  would  be  preaerred ; 
after  which  the  fair  again  becttme  brisk, 
and  English  goods  sold  extaisiTely; 

The  export  of  British  goods  to  Y 
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has  hitherto  hfen  litde  affpcted  by  the  late 
uniriee  augmettCation  in  the  eattoma  du- 
ties of  the  Empire ;  and  it  may  be  expect- 
ed that  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  hemp 
to  a  mere  nominal  amount,  which  has 
just  been  announced  by  Mr.  Poulett  Thom- 
son, willy  by  increasing  the  import  of  that 
article,  increase  in  a  corresponding  degree 
the  export  of  British  goods  to  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Riga. 

The  serere  quarantine  restrictions  esta- 
blished in  Spain  against  British  vessels 
and  goods,  hare  been  so  far  relaxed  since 
the  cholera  spread  in  Prance,  that  the 
trade  is  re-opened,  and  considerable  orders 
are  executing  for  that  market. 

Portugal  still  continues  closed,  more 
howerer  from  the  fear  of  aid  being  sent 
in  any  shape  to  Don  Pedro,  than  from  the 
dread  of  infection.  If  the  expedition, 
which  is  on  the  point  of  sailing  to  Portu- 
gal, should  hare  the  success  which  every 
friend  of  liberty  must  earnestly  desire,  and 
the  tyrannical  usurper  should  be  hurled 
from  his  throne,  the  interests  of  British 
commerce  will  be  greatly  promoted.  There 
has  of  late  neither  been  personal  security 
for  our  merchants,  nor  protection  for  their 
property,  in  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  whilst  all 
the  obstructions  have  been  thrown  in  the 
way  of  trade  which  despotic  jealousy  and 
brutal  ignorance  could  suggest.  The  re- 
sources of  that  country  have  been  dread- 
fully  oppressed,  and  the  important  trade 
it  has  BO  long  carried  on  with  England, 
and  which  might  be  much  further  extend, 
cd,  has  been  wantonly  sported  with.  This 
adds  another  to  the  innumerable  existing 
proofs  that  tyranny  is  as  much  opposed 
to  commerce,  as  commerce  is  in  its  influ- 
ence hostile  to  tyranny.  Freedom  and 
trade,  the  two  great  agents  in  civilizing 
the  world,  are  natural  and  inseparable 
alUes. 

The  United  Stetes*  market,  overstocked 
with  the  largest  exportation  ever  made  in 
one  year  of  British  goods,  continues  very 
bad ;  and  the  projet  of  a  new  tariff,  in 
which  the  duties  are  materially  lowered, 
will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  stag- 
nation,  as  the  lower  scale  of  duties  can- 
aot  come  into  effect  till  the  3d  of  March, 
1833.  We  cannot  too  often  repeat,  that 
the  exclusion  of  American  flour,  by  the 
eperation  of  the  English  Com  Laws,  is  a  for. 
BJdable  obstacle  to  the  revival  of  the  de- 
mand for  British  goods,  and  will  prevent, 
ts  long  as  the  cause  continues,  a  steady, 
satisfactory,  profitable,  and  pleasant  in- 
tifcoarse  between  the  two  countries.  The 
States^  which  are  the  principal  consumers 
•f  British  manuftuitures,  have  little  else 
to  rttwn  to  us  besides  agricultural  pro- 
duos ;  when  we  receive  that  produce  into 
Mt  porta  they  always  buy  largely  ;  when 


we  cease  to  receive  it,  their  purehasea 
ceaae.*  There  it  a  close  sympathy  be- 
tween the  productive  classes  of  the  two 
countries  both  in  prosperity  and  distress ; 
and  we  cannot  inflict  distress  upon  them 
by  a  system  of  alternate  allurement  and 
repulsion,  without  equally  injuring  our 
own  interests,  and  making  an  intercourse 
which  should  be  a  bond  of  union  a  source 
of  mutual  irritation. 

There  is  rather  more  animation  both 
in  the  import  and  export  trade  of  LoK- 
DON  than  there  has  been  for  some  time 
past,  though  still  considerable  languor 
prevails;  nor  is  money  by  any  means 
plentiful,  and  discounts  are  confined  in  a 
great,  measure  to  first-rate  paper.  Tlie 
shipping  interest  is  still  much  depressed, 
but  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  find  re- 
lief  from  the  reduction  of  the  hemp  duty, 
both  by  the  increase  of  the  Baltic  trade, 
and  by  the  diminished  cost  of  cordage 
and  sail-cloth,  which  that  measure  wUl 
occasion.  The  market  for  Colonial  pro- 
duce has  been  in  a  tolerably  good  state, 
and  sugars  have  slightly  advanced  in 
price.     The  Com  trade  is  steady. 

The  CoTTOw  Manufacture,  after 
enjoying  for  some  time  much  prosperity, 
has,  for  two  or  three  months  past,  suf- 
fered considerable  depression.  The  mar» 
ket  has  been  slightly  improved  since  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  as  the  buyers 
who  left  Manchester  without  purchasing, 
on  the  resignation  of  Earl  Grey,  have 
since  retumed,  and  bought  the  goods  th^y 
were  in  want  of. 

The  trade  of  Liverpool  necessarily 
sympathizes  with  that  of  the  manufkc- 
turing  districts,  and  it  is  therefore  at 
present  dull.  Unusually  large  arrivals 
of  cotton  (nearly  twice  as  great  in  May 
1832  as  in  May  1831)  have  combined, 
with  the  slack  demand,  to  depress  prices ; 
but  as  the  manufacturers  hold  light 
stocks,  and  as  the  consumption  is  still 
large,  some  revival  of  demand  is  hoped 
for.  The  appearance  of  the  cholera  in 
this  great  seaport  has  had  less  effect  on 
trade  than  might  have  been  anticipated. 
The  ineflSciency  of  quarantine  regulations 
has  in  many  countries  led  to  their  relax- 


%  A  better  illuftretion  of  thU  general  truth  caqnot 
be  aflbrded  than  that  contained  in  the  comparative 
imports  and  sales  of  American  flour  at  Lirerpool 
in  the  first  five  months  of  1831  and  of  1B3^  In 
the  first  five  months  of  1831,  ?&5,000  barrels  of 
flour  (nearly  all  American)  entered  the  port  of 
Liverpool ;  3:20,000  barrels  were  taken  out  of  bond, 
and  only  MOO  barrels  remained  In  bond  on  the 
Slst  of  May.  In  the  corresponding  period  of  1838 
onlj  S2,8»0  liarrels  of  flour  were  Imported,  only 
90,504  were  taken  oat  of  bond ;  and  on  the  Slst 
of  May  no  less  than  990,300  barrels  remained  la 
bond.  Can  we  wonder  at  the  immense  exports  of 
British  manufhcturca  to  the  United  States  lathe 
last  year,  and  at  their  dUninuUTe  amount  io  the 
prsieat  yearf 
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ation ;  mnd  in  America  Ttttels  are  aalijeet 
only  to  inflection,  or  at  most  to  a  rery 
iliort  detention.  There  ie,  however,  an 
nnwillingnees  to  export  goods  at  present, 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  which  prevails 
as  to  the  quarantfaie  refulations  of  otlier 
covntries,  where  the  periods  of  detention, 
though  generally  abridged,  are  rery  often 
changed. 

An  expedition,  partly  scientific  and 
partly  commercial,  will  sail  from  Liver, 
pool  in  a  few  days,  for  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Niger,  with  a  view  to  improre  the 
dlacoveries  of  the  Landers,  by  opening  a 
eommunication  with  Centnd  Africa.  Per. 
haps  nothing  will  be  more  likely  to  pro. 
mote  the  cirilization  of  that  vast  and  tor. 
rid  region,  than  this  discovery  of  a  great 
navigable  stream,  which  will  enable  mer- 
eantile  enterprise  to  carry  a  knowledge 
of  tiie  arts  aiCd  productions  oi  Europe  in- 
to countries  hitherto  the  most  inaccessi- 
ble, and  to  tribes  the  most  wild  and  bar- 
barons. 

The  Woollen  Makufactuee  is  in 
a  languid  state,  as  regards  fine  cloths. 
The  markets  of  Leeds  and  Huddersfield 
are  very  heavy  ;  which  is,  however,  not 
unusual  at  this  period  of  the  year.  In 
low  woollens,  flannels,  blankets,  and 
batxes,  a  very  sensible  improvement  has 
taken  place,  which  is  felt  beneficially  at 
Rochdale,  Dewsbury,  and  Halifax.  The 
worsted  stuff  trade  of  Bradford,  and  the 
neighbonrliood,  is  also  in  a  good  state, 
especially  for  the  middling  and  low  qua- 
lities of  goods.  In  consequence  of  the  in- 
creased activity  in  the  manufactures  made 
fh>m  English  wool,  both  combing  wools 
and  short  wools,  of  inferior  kinds,  have 
advanced  in  price.  A  strong  expectation 
is  entertained  in  Yorkshire,  tliat  the  an- 
tumn  will  bring  a  general  improvement 
in  trade. 

EwoLisR  Customs — New  Sche- 
BULE  OF  Duties. — Mr.  Poulett  Thom- 
son,  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  has  brought  a  bill  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  making  very  numerous  al- 
terations  in  the  En|^h  Tariff,  the  prin- 
t;ipal  of  which  is  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  hemp  from  4s.  8d.  to  Id.  per 
ewt.  Most  of  the  odier  alteratkms  pro- 
ceed on  the  same  principle,  and  will  be 
productive  of  as  much  advantage  com- 
pared with  the  importance  of  the  articles 
which  they  affect,  as  that  on  hemp.  A 
multitude  of  preposterous  duties,  which 
have  no  other  affect  than  altogether  to 
prohibit,  or  to  restrict  to  the  lowest 
amount  the  importation  of  the  articles 
on  which  they  are  placed,  without  even 
the  pretext  that  they  are  imposed  for  the 
protection  of  domestic  industry,  are  swept 
away  by  this  wise  measure ;  and  duties  of 


tiie  most  moderate  kind,  or  in   several 
cases,  no  duty  at  all,  substitnted  1^  tlksm. 

As  a  general  principle,  the  bill  allows 
articles  ooming  from  British  colonies  to 
pass  dnty  free.  Gnms,  bark,  drags,  oils, 
and  dyeing  wares,  are  reliered  from  ab- 
surd  imposts.  Russian  dressed  hides,  in. 
stead  of  paying  fts.  per  hide,  are  to  pay 
Is.  That  excellent  and  nutritious  article 
of  food,  cocoa,  the  consumption  of  which 
is  chiefly  limited  by  the  heavy  duty  of  0d. 
per  lb.,  will,  in  future,  only  pay  2d.  per 
lb.  When  the  duty  on  coffee  wns  reduc 
ed  (in  1808)  fh>m  Is.  7Id.  per  lb.  to  7d., 
the  effiBct  was  to  increase  the  consmnp. 
tion  in  one  year  from  1,009,691  lbs.  to 
9,261,887  lbs. ;  and  a  dmilar  effect  b 
not  unlikely  to  be  produced  in  the  con- 
sumption of  cocoa. 

As  specimens  of  the  absurd  system  of 
former  Finance  Ministers,  and  of  the  ra- 
tfonal  system  adopted  by  Mr.  Thomson, 
we  may  mention  that  the  duty  on  alkanet 
root  is  reduced  from  4/.  14s.  4d.  per  cwt. 
to  2s. ;  on  almonds,  (bitter,)  from  \L  1  Is. 
8d.  per  cwt.  to  4s. ;  on  benjamin,  or  ben- 
zoin, Anom  11/.  4s.  per  cwt.  to  48. ;  on 
camphor,  (refined,)  from  AL  13e.  4d.  pa* 
Cwt.  to  1/.  8s. ;  on  caoutchouc,  (Indian 
rubber,)  from  2/.  6s.  8d.  per  cwt.  to  Is. ; 
on  carmine,  fh>m  4s.  per  oz.  to  6d.  ;  on 
dates,  from  4/.  lOs.  3d.  per  cwt.  to  10s. ; 
on  gamboge,  from  0/.  6s.  9d.  per  cwt.  to 
4s. ;  on  gentian,  from  21,  16b.  per  cwt. 
to  4s. ;  on  gum  arable,  from  12$.  per 
cwt.  to  nothing;  on  ^ell-lac,  f^m  20 
per  cent,  to  nothing ;  on  hoofb  of  cattle, 
from  20  per  cent,  to  1  per  cent. ;  on  cas- 
tor oil,  from  \l,  8s.  per  cwt.  to  28.  6d. ; 
on  quicksilver,  fhmi  6d.  per  lb.  to  Id. ; 
on  iaX  amnuMiiac,  from  \l,  8b.  per  cwt. 
to  Is.;  on  sal  limonum,  firom  26/.  12s. 
per  cwt.  to  Is. ;  on  anniseed,  from  3/. 
per  cwt.  to  5s. ;  on  hemp  seed,  from  2/. 
per  qr.  to  Is. ;  on  spelter,  fh>m  10s.  per 
cwt.  to  2s. ;  on  marble,  from  Is.  per  sidid 
fbot  to  notiiing;  on  tapioca,  from  lOs. 
per  cwt.  to  Is. ;  on  woad,  from  Ss.  p^ 
cwt.  to  Is. 

These,  to  be  sure,  are  not  very  im- 
portant  articles,  but  the  principle  of  the 
changes  is  excdlent;  and  we  may  per- 
haps hope  that,  in  the  course  of  time, 
the  same  principle  may  be  applied  to 
sugar,  tea,  timber,  tobacco,  and,  above 
all,  to  com. 

New  AiCEEiCAX  Ta&itf. — ^We  have 
alluded  to  the  Bill  reported  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  containing  a  new  Tariff  fbr  the 
United  States.  As  neariy  the  whole  re- 
venue of  the  Republic  lurises  from  the 
Customs  Duties,  and  as  the  liquidation  of 
the  National  Debt  this  year  will  pkce 
the  Government  in  the  situation  oi  hav. 
ing  a  very  laige  surplus  income  beyond 
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iu  wantey  the  reduction  of  the  duties  be- 
comes indispensable.  The  manufactur. 
\tk%  interest,  which  the  GoTemment  has 
sought  to  favour,  by  preposterous  and 
mischievotis  restrictions  on  foreign  goods, 
will  now  be  compelled  to  see  the  tempo- 
rary protection  afforded  to  it  in  some  de- 
gree withdrawn.  It  is  manifest,  how- 
erer,  from  the  outline  of  the  new  Tariff, 
that  duties  will  still  be  leried  on  English 
woollen  and  cotton  manufactures,  as 
heavy  as  the  wants  of  the  State  wiU  al- 
low  to  be  exacted.  The  highest  rate  of 
duty  is  still  attached  to  that  class  of 
goods.  Nevertheless,  the  duty  even  on 
them  is  greatly  reduced.  Some  kinds  of 
woollens  are  at  present  subject  to  a  duty 
of  from  70  to  100  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ; 
according  to  the  new  schedule,  30  per 
cent.  Is  the  highest  rate  to  be  charged. 
The  reduction  in  the  duties  on  hardwares 
and  cutlery  is  rery  great,  and  will  still 
further  increase  the  prosperity  of  those 
tbmrishing  branches  of  English  industry. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Bill  will 
pass  during  the  present  y^ar,  as  it  has 
been  Introduced  near  the  close  of  the  Ses- 
sion of  the  Congress.  If  it  should,  it  will 
certafaily  be  modified — not  to  the  adTan- 
tage  of  the  English  mannfiM^turer — and  it 
iHll  not  conae  into  operation  till  March 
in  next  year.  If  the  Bill  should  not  be- 
come  law  this  year,  it  will  be  liable  to 
alteration  according  to  the  result  of  the 
Election   for    President   of   the   United 


States, — the  three  candidates  for  that 
office,  General  Jackson,  Mr.  John  Adams, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Clay,  holding  very  diflfe- 
rent  opinions  as  to  the  policy  of  propping 
up  the  manufacturing  class  at  the  expense 
of  the  commercial  and  agricnltural  class- 
es.  Mr.  Clay  is  understood  to  defend  the 
restrictive  system,  and  Mr.  Adams  (hav- 
ing altered  his  views  since  his  own  Pre- 
sidency,) to  oppose  it ;  General  Jackson 
takes  a  course  between  the  other  two. 

A  regulation  is  introduced  into  the  Bill, 
limiting  the  credit  hitherto  given  by  thA 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  the 
customs  duties ;  at  present,  the  duties  are 
paid  by  the  importer  in  instalments  at 
eight,  nine,  and  twelve  months  ;  the  new 
Bill  requires  them  to  be  paid  one-half  in 
three  months,  and  the  other  half  in  six 
months ;  and,  in  the  case  of  woollens,  the 
duties  are  to  be  paid  in  cash.  The  effect 
of  this  change  will  be  to  make  the  trade 
more  safe  and  steady.  Speculators  and 
adventurers  avail  themselves  of  the  pre- 
sent system  to  make  large  and  hazardous 
importations,  trusting  to  realize  the  price 
of  the  goods  before  they  are  called  upon 
to  pay  the  duties  to  Government ;  thus 
they  trade  on  no  other  capital  than  the 
government  credits :  it  is  needless  to  say, 
that  this  system  produces  gluts  of  the 
markets,  and  ruinous  fluctuations  of 
prices.  The  adoption  of  the  English  sys- 
tem will  cause  the  demand  to  flow  more 
steadily,  and  in  safer  channels. 
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The  author  of  the  article  on  the  "  Coming  Elections  "  anticipated  90  dianfe  in  Ike 
provisiona  of  the  Bill,  nor  did  any  other  reaaonable  being.  The  Tcxriea  Wwercr 
knew  better.  They  knew  the  horror  with  which  English  prqudice  looks  vqnn 
every  deviation  from  the  standard  of  English  law  or  custom ;  they  knew  the  timid 
eagerness  with  which  ministers  always  seek  to  scuttle  out  of  the  way  of  s  tolerably 
strong  opposition  ;  and  in  despite  of  the  most  strenuous  remoDstranoM  of  tk»  i^aai 
Advocate,  they  have  peisuaded  Lord  Althorp,  who  is  goodness  itnlf,  and  consequently 
**  open  to  conviction,*'  to  adopt  a  clause  rendering  a  certain  qualification  necessary 
on  the  part  of  all  candidates  for  the  honour  of  representing  Scotch  buiighs  in  Paiiia- 
menu  The  mean,  thief-like  manner  in  which  this  new  proviso,  hitherto  unknovn 
to  the  constitution  of  Scotland,  has  been  smuggled  in,  at  a  period  so  late,  that  the 
most  prompt  measures  on  the  part  of  the  reformers  of  this  country  to  raise  their 
voice  against  it  can  hardly  enable  them  to  obtain  a  hearing,  was,  of  itself,  a  suspi- 
cious circumstance.  And  the  dirty  disreputable  look  of  the  blackguard,  now  that 
we  have  got  a  sight  of  him,  sufficiently  accounts  for  his  sneaking  anxiety  to  avoid 
observation.     Here  he  is  :— 

"  And  be  it  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  ptusing  qf  this  Act,  no  person,  except 
the  eldest  son  or  heir  presumptive  of  any  peer  of  Parliament,  shall  be  eligible  to 
represent  any  County  or  Burgh  or  District  of  Burghs  in  Scotland,  who  flihall  sot  be 
the  proprietor  of  a  landed  or  heritable  Estate,  in  some  part  of  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
laud,  of  the  value  of  Six  Hundred  Pounds  a  year  for  the  Representative  of  a  County, 
and  Three  Hundred  Pounds  a  year  for  the  Representative  of  a  Burgh  or  Disiriet  qf 
Burghsy  or  be  the  heir  apparent  or  presumptive  to  such  an  estate  :  Provided  always, 
that  all  persons  who  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  were  qualified  to  be  dected 
as  representatives  of  any  such  County,  or  who  were  then,  or  before  the  First  qf 
March  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one,  entitled  to  obtain  such  qualifica- 
tion  as  hereinbefore  provided,  shall  continue  to  be  eligible  as  such  Representative  for 
the  term  of  their  natural  lives,  and  so  long  as  they  retain  sudi  qualification  :  Pro- 
vided also,  That  after  the  end  of  this  present  Parliament,  no  member  for  any  such 
County  sha'l  be  required  to  be  qualified  as  an  elector  within  the  said  County ;  and 
if  any  person  who  shall  be  elected  or  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  any  County 
or  Burgh  or  District  of  Burghs  in  Scotland  as  aforesaid,  shall  not,  at  the  time  of 
such  election  and  return,  be  qualified  as  aforesaid,  such  Election  and  Return  shall 
be  void :  Provided  also,  That  it  shall  be  competent  to  any  other  candidate,  or  to 
any  two  registered  voters  at  such  election,  to  require  any  candidate  for  any  such 
County  or  Burgh  or  District  of  Burghs  to  take  an  oath  of  his  being  the  possessor  of 
such  qualification.** 

We  have  been  pretty  well  accustomed  in  this  country  to  vague,  clumsy,  and  re- 
dundant legal  expressions  ;  and  yet  a  tolerably  extensive  acquaintance  with  acts  of 
Parliament,  does  not  enable  us  to  parallel  this  specimen  of  the  beauties  of  Brid^ 
legislation.  The  most  ignorant  attorney  in  the  country  would  be  ashamed  to  father 
it :  it  must  be  the  concoction  of  some  booby  of  a  Clerk,  What  is  meant  by  *'  en- 
titled to  obtain  such  a  qualification  as  hereinbefore  provided  ?**  The  qualification 
<<  hereinbefore  provided  ^  is  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  property,  and  that 
every  person  is  <<  entitled  to  obtain  '*  if  he  can.  Or  is  it  meant  to  restrict  the  quality 
of  eligibility  to  such  persons  as  were  possessed  of  the  <^  qualification  hereinbefore 
provided  **  "  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  act,"  or  were  "  entitled  to  obtain  it  •* 
«  then  or  before  the  21st  of  March,  1831  P"  Is  it  intended  to  exclude  all  who  were 
entitled  to  obtain  it  between  «  then  and  the  23d  of  March,**  and  all  who  shall  in 
future  obtain  it  P  Again,  it  is  said  that  these  persons,  whoever  they  may  be,  shall  be 
eligible  <<  for  the  term  of  their  natural  lives,  and  so  long  as  they  retain  such  quali- 
fication ;'•  but  no  spedfication  is  given  of  the  time  for  which  they  may  retain  the 
qualification  aft«r  their  decease.  Beside  such  a  gross  tissue  of  blunders,  the  mefv 
awkwardness  of  the  next  proviso  sinks  into  insignificance. 

So  much  for  the  external  form  of  this  by-blow,  the  fruits  of  the  amorous  dalliance 
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>f  a  young  and  timid  reforminf  Ministry,  with  some  old  hoary  Scotch  comiptiouist. 
l^t  us  now  examine  the  spirit  which  looks  out  at  the  squinting  eyes  of  the  brat.  In 
he  first  place  it  is  not  a  simple  provision  that  no  men  shall  be  returned  to 
Parliament  who  have  not  a  sufficiently  ample  income  to  place  them  above  the 
luspicion  of  following  the  trade  of  Member  of  Parliament  as  a  lucrative  pro- 
feaoion.  Such  an  enactment  would  only  have  been  impertinent,  uncalled  for,  and 
uaelcss.  If  electors  are  capable  of  exercising  their  franchise,  they  will  not  be 
such  blockheads  as  to  overlook  the  suspicion  that  attaches  to  an  idle  man  who  has* 
DO  TMible  means  of  subsistence.  Besides,  if  there  be  truth  in  the  calculations  of  our 
friend  Who  has  been  addressing  the  electors,  in  a  previous  page,  and  we  have  entire 
reliance  on  his  accuracy,  the  sum  fixed  upon  in  the  clause  will  not  secure  that  in. 
dependence  which  it  professes  to  have  in  view.  The  rate  is  too  low.  It  is  an  at. 
tempt  to  turn  parliament  into  such  a  genteel  poor-house  as  we  have  sometimes 
met  on  the  Continent,  where  the  inmates  may  live  luxuriously  upon  public  pick- 
in^s,  provided  they  bring  enough  of  their  own  to  secure  them  against  absolute 
starvation. 

The  character,  however,  of  this  precions  clause,  is  much  worse  than  that  of  such  a 
provision  as  we  have  been  considering.  It  is  equally  foolish  and  vastly  more  knavish. 
It  provides  that  the  property  necessary  to  give  the  qualification  shall  be  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  **'  A  landed  or  heritable  estate"  is  the  word.  The  or^  here,  cannot  be  meant 
as  alternative,  implying  landed  (one  kind  of  estate)  or  heritable  (another) ;  for  a  land. 
ed  is  an  heritable  estate.  We  do  verily  believe  that  the  dunderpates  who  manufac- 
tured the  clause,  conceived  the  bright  idea  of  allowing  none  but  country  gentlemen 
to  serve  as  members  of  Parliament  for  Scotland.  The  term,  <<  heritable,*'  however, 
includes  lands,  houses,  erections  within  burgh,  and  bonds  for  money  lent  out  upon 
landed  security.  Still  our  thanks  are  equally  due  to  those,  who,  by  this  ingenious 
device,  sought  io  perpetuate  the  dynasty  of  the  paper  voters,  and  of  <<  the  lairds  ** — 
that  amiable  race  which  blends  in  happy  union  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the  En- 
glish  squire,  with  the  time-serving  andselfiish  greed  of  the  packman.  Their  object  was  to 
render  a  bonnet  laird  eligible  to  represent  Glasgow,  while  the  wealthiest  and  most 
intelligent  merchant  in  that  city  might  be  excluded  from  the  right  of  aspiring  to 
claim  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow-citiiens.  ^'e  were  to  continue  faithful  vassals, 
finding  our  honour  and  ^ory  in  <<  doing  the  laird*s  bidding,**  and  in  striving  to  put 
a  good  face  on  the  matter,  even  in  cases  as  extreme  as  that  in  which  the  High- 
lander, lingering  at  the  gallows  foot,  was  clapped  on  the  back  by  his  faithful  spouse, 
«  Tat*8  a  braw  man,  Donald  :  just  gang  up  and  please  the  Laird.** 
The  scheme  was  right  simple ;  but,  as  Bums  says, 

**  The  beat  laid  ■cbemei  of  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  agley  :** 

and  so  with  this.  The  ignoble  proprietor  of  sundry  tenements  in  the  Gallowgate  of 
Glasgow,  or  of  a  vulgar  manufactory  or  distillery,  (the  Duke  of  Bucdeugh's  horror 
at  cheap  whisky  will  revive  at  this  thought  with  tenfold  force,)  is  unfortunately  as 
eligible  as  the  thickest-skulled  heir  of  entail  of  a  couple  of  waste  muirland  fiarms. 
Still  there  is  room  for  gratulation  :  the  expiring  tyrants  have  left-  to  their  fsithftd 
and  obsequious  servitors,  the  "  men  of  business,*'  or  "  doers,*'  a  rich  reversion  of 
employment  after  their  own  hearts.  These  dii  minores  of  our  Scottish  elective  my- 
thology  were  constant  attendants  upon  the  great  Jnpiters,— the  county-voters ; 
and  not  unfrequently  (as  in  the  case  of  Gilbert  Glosain)  aspired  to  an  equality 
with  them.  Their  souls  are  now  desolate.  The  days  are  gone  for  ever,  when 
the  agent  strengthened  his  employer*s  political  influence,  by  splitting  up  his  «y. 
perioritiet  into  paper  votes,  and  filled  his  own  pockets  at  the  same  time.  No  longer 
will  he  deal  out  the. red  gold  to  the  bailies  and  deacons  of  royal  burghs,  from 
a  measure  which,  like  that  of  Ali  Baba*s  brother,  was  greased  at  the  bottom 
to  retain  a  few  broad  pieces  for  the  owner.  But  he  will  find  a  melancholy  plea- 
sure in  going  through  the  juggling  processes  which  must  immediately  be  invented 
to  elude  the  provisions  of  the  clause.  He  will  be  a  kind  of  Caleb  Balderstone,  re- 
joicing to  deal  in  dirty  work,  although  his  former  patrons  can  in  no  way  be  benefited 
by  it.  A  similar  provision  has  long  been  the  law  in  England ;  but  it  is  a  mere  dead 
letter.  We  never  heard  but  of  one  man  who  was  kept  out  of  parliament  by  its 
means;  an  eminent  political  philosopher,  whose  slippery  character  was  so  well 
known,  that  no  man  would  trust  him  with  his  title-deeds  even  for  an  hour.  Our  Scot- 
tish lawyers  will  be  found  equal  adepts  at  evasion.    The  only  use  of  which  this  addi- 
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tion  to  the  bill  potiibly  oan  be,  it  to  offer  an  additional  motire  to  equiTOcatMn  and 
pMJury.  It  i«  daoferous  to  tamper  with  the  eandity  of  an  oath ;  and  he  who  iiitr»- 
duoet  an  appeal  to  it  on  any  oocaeion,  when  it  is  not  unaToidable,  atamdi  not  Tcr? 
&r  remored  from  the  lubomer. 

We  hare  not  inaitted  upon  the  inadequacy  of  wealth  ai  a  atandard  of  capacity. 
That  truth  is  too  obvious  to  need  elucidation.  Viewed  in  every  lifht,  this  rotoft- 
teer  clause  is  hateftil,  and  would  be  oppreanre  but  for  its  fiaeblcneas.  It  caUs  fM*  thi 
most  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  erery  Scotsman.  If  he  is  not  in  time  to  re. 
monstrate  with  the  Commons,  let  him  clamour  in  the  ears  of  the  Lords.  Agitate,  if 
necessary,  on  the  sulject  ftom  John  o*  Groat's  house  to  Gretna. 

There  is  something  very  suspicious  in  the  anxiety  which  the  Tories  hare  of  late 
manifested  for  lending  additional  graces  to  the  bantling  of  their  adrersarles.  Tbeir 
busy  interference  with  young  Hopeful  has  the  same  amiable  motiTe  that  Qaedtosuke 
fairies  endow  the  children  (^  those  who  had  offended  them  with  specious  but  destnc 
tire  gifti.  They  are  like  gipsies  trying  to  steal  a  child,  disfigure,  and  pass  it  fm 
their  own.  Their  anxiety  for  the  purity  of  Parliament,  testified  by  Wyndlbrd^s  sad 
Baring*s  Mils,  lying  as  they  do  on  their  political  death-bed,  smacks  of  the  odoar  cf 
sanctity  in  which  Mother  Cole  sought  to  Uye.  The  loudness  of  their  psahn-^ngiBg 
is  suspicious :  we  think  we  see  than  scanning  our  pockets  with  the  tails  <si  thai 
eyes.  They  had  better  fax  ^  die  game,'*  for  their  whining  and  snnflltag  only  ezdta 
disgust  uid  contempt.  We  feel  involuntary  respect  for  a  gay  Ixdd^aced  riUaiB,  bat 
we  loathe  the  scoundrel  who  affects  the  pehitent  with  an  eye  to  a  repricTe.  It  is  all 
in  Tain  i  our  ii^uries  have  been  too  deep  and  lasting  to  be  effiMed.firom  our  fogaarj 
by  a  fiBW  fbir  words.  The  Whigs  are  now  on  their  trial  before  their  country,  sad 
may  be  condemned  ;  but  the  Tories  are  damned  beyond  redemption.  For  the  con- 
tumely  and  oppresston  which  so  long  bowed  us  down,  we  owe  them  a  hatred  and  sten 
as  lasting ;  and  it  shall  be  paid  even  to  the  uttermoat  fkrthing. 


J.  JohnstoM,  Printer,  19,  St.  Jainea*ft  Squaic; 
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An  .tiodoys  thing  h«  been  done.    A  Brittoh  Soldi*  has  recdted  2l5«^i^~  Ij?,"*^ 
iMck;  an  inilctUmeten  mow  degrading  than  it  b  lerere,  although  seven  csKWtn  to  kiUanyima 

**^.^IISJ«.m  »hin»  h««  been  done    Ibr  an  atrodoos  naMn.     A  Brttiih  toUSer  has  received  tSaM 

S^jSufSTwould  ne^  raise  in^ 

iWdoSte  atrodty.  perpetrated  by  Mj^loTWrndhamand  a  Court  M^,«  ^^J^J^^^SlvS 
Giir^  ™repSS  by  ^Tnume  tb  the  BrltlA  House  of  C^^ 
ISSKidtbirKSil^theassenibUrffuanHansofthepeop^  ^  «,*.^„  «diHr-i 

TbfiSodwSrSrtrine  that  BritlA  sokMeti  are  not  cntltledto  express  or  to  entertain  pjboj 


se^ttLSrSrSi^Sr^  Shrfiwc  whln»erthe  ground  upon  wl.Wf  tot 

S^S^^triSTriirorspoa^^  The  last  is  our  way.    In  this  country  of  Taunted  fts^ 

SSsTm  the  WSfy  RevlcS  has  It ;  In  plain  English,  to  keep  down  the  people. 
wn  ti^STiiGrare  in  authority  aiiwer  us  a  few  questions^     Why  is  a  lange  an 


tiiont  1     Would  our  sokuers  suppress  a  noious  moo  aiuicKiug  vnc  uyc»  u»  w.wi~-/  >«  ,nz.      tZIZ 
SSSJns.  t*S  tes readily  tor  enteitSnlngpoB^  ^"»«f'^»*'*P°?'T^'Hl!?f^ 

SftK/larfe  armies  ti  entertain  and^ekpress  paTtlcal  opinions?  and  if  not.  f^y  ?  DolJeUn^ 
States  prohibit  the  soldiers  of  their  Uttle  army  fktnn  expressing  any  PO»»^oPl'?^'*"J^5fy  ™^^ 
Sr^\rhyU  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  not  afWd  topennit  what  the  Dapctictl  Oowra- 
meS  of  ieConUnent  shudder  at  the  very  Idea  of  aUowlng  to  either  atu«M  or  s^ 
^lat  there  may  be  no  mistake  of  our  political  aim.  we  will  answer  the  last  question.  ItisMTbew 
cause  the  American  government  b  republican  and  the  ConUnental  governmoats  areroonarcfaK^  tbst 
America  maintains  only  a  smafl  army,  and  regaMs  the  free  expression  of  poUtl^  senthnetits  by  both 
her  dtlsens  and  soMlenwlth  total  indlflbrenoe ;  while  Austria,  Russia.  andPraaria  msdatain  laxpc 
armitf.  and  prohibit  both  the  citlxen  and  the  soldier  flrom  exproslng  ooUtloiI  opinions.  It  b  became 
theOovemment  of  America  rests  on  the  secure  baste  of  justtoe  and  the  afftctions  of  the  people^  md 
the  Governments  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prassia  rest  oo  old  prejudices,  corruption,  and  fctce.  Bot 
a  Ckmstitutional  monarchy  may  also  be  Just  and  popular':  that  b  the  form  of  Oovenimeat  preftned 

2f  the  people  Such  a  form  of  Government,  well  administered,  may  dispense  with  a  laqte  anay,  sad 
low  theftvest  expression  of  the  wildest  polUical  opinions  with  as  much  safety  as  a  republic  TYie 
people  of  thb  country  prefer  a  constitutional  monarchy  to  a  republic.  But  neither  aoUSets  nor 
dtiaens  will  be  long  satbfled  without  as  good  government,  as  much  Hberty  of  expressing  their  ep- 
nlons.  and  as  much  Immunity  flrom  unjust  and  oppresrive  exactions,  as  exist  In  America 

It  b  impossible  to  prevent  British  soldiers  flrom  recollecting  that  they  are  also  British  cttlaens.  The 
brave  fellow  SomervlUe  spoke  what,  we  are  assured,  b  the  feeling  of  the  whole  army.  Honour  to  bho 
and  to  our  countrymen,  the  gallant  Greys,  tor  being  the  flzst  to  pubUsh  sentiments  so  noble ! 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
We  admire  the  talent  shewn  by  the  Author  of  J«Mlas,and  request  him  to  fkvour  us  with  some  more 

The  poem,  signed  W.  C.  would  have  appeared  in  thb  number,  but  for  a  reason  which  the  Anthor 
will  guess.    We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  firom  him  again. 

Many  articles  rf  merit  are  postponed,  simply  for  want  of  room.  Some  of  these  are  from  our  most 
rahied  regular  Contributors.  We  shall  include  as  many  of  them  as  possible  next  month.  Our  Sub. 
scribers  shall  not  be  taxed  by  double  numbers. 

Long  Articles  rarely  suit  us.  Not  more  than  two  can  appear  in  the  same  number;  and  only  one  of 
these  can  be  a  Political  Artlde.  Long  Artides  generally  proceed  from  dulness,  carelessness,  oren- 
thuslasm.  To  dull  and  careless  writers  we  shall  give  no  encouragement.  But  we  entreat  some  of  our 
able  and  enthusiastic  Contributors  to  consider  that  along  article  is  often  not  read  >  whileit  occupies  the 
space  of  several  short  ones  that  would  be  read,  and  do  good  service.  Justice  to  their  subiects,  as  weU 
as  to  us,  therefore,  should  induce  writers  to  say  no  more  on  any  topic,  at  one  thne,  than  the  readers 
of  Periodical  Literature  may  be  supposed  wUllng  to  hear.  ...,,....        ^    v 

About  Eighty  Artides  have  lately  been  returned  to  their  Authors :  and  about  half  that  number  have 
not  been  returned,  only  because  we  do  not  know  where  to  send  them.  Many  of  theae  articles  are 
dever,  although  unsuitable  to  thb  Magazine.  Our  views  on  politics  and  economics  are  very  deddsd. 
We  allow  of  no  compromise  between  what  is  Just  and  what  b  (erroneously  supposed)  expedleot.  »ery 
soblact  must  be  taken  up  in  our  own  way,  and  at  our  own  time.  No  wonder  then,  that  a  clever  jwper 
may  not  always  suit  us.  .  „      _-  ^  ^.. 

We  areslncerdy  gratelUl  to  our  numerous  Correspondento  and  occasional  Contributory  fertbe 
fiivour  shown  us ;  and  request  them  to  believe  that  nothing  but  want  of  time  prevents  us  from  oflfirtng 
our  thanks  to  each  of  them  privately.  In  the  way  thdr  kindness  merits. 

WiU  no  young  Tom  Moore,  Peter  Pindar,  or  Sh:  Charles  Hanbury  WUliami.  arise,  make  a  EWOb 
and  shake  hb  fist  at  the  paltry  feUows  whom  nature  has  made  little  and  Place  has  made  gnat ; 
and  Join  our  light  battellon  f 

O,  for  a  trumpet  loud  enough  toawaken  genius  from  Its  slumbers,  and  call  to  our  Standard  the  vpUEg 
Cbai^ioQsef  Lsberty  whom  God  has  made  strong  for  the  good  fight,  albeit  ttaey  yetlnvw  ttaoit 
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Therb  are  two  problems  in  political  science,  which  now,  for  the  first 
time  in  England,  demand  some  consideration.  The  people  at  length 
have  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  their  representatives.  If  they  wish  those 
representatives  to  be  efficient  ministers  towards  attaining  good  govern- 
ment, it  behooves  them  seriously, — 1st,  To  inquire  what  are  the  signs 
by  which  they  may  learn  who  is,  and  who  is  not,  worthy  of  their  confix 
dence ;  and,  2dly, — To  settle  what  degree  of  confidence  ought,  under 
the  existing  circiunstances,  to  be  awarded  to  the  persons  whom  they 
may  choose  for  their  representatives.*  In  order  to  solve  these  two 
very  perplexing  questions,  it  is  requisite  distinctly  to  understand  what 
these  circumstances  will  be.  We  must  know  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, before  settling  the  qualities  requisite  to  overcome  them.  These 
difficulties  are  either  such  as  belong  necessarily  to  the  situation  of  a 
legislator  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  or  sudi  as  attach  to  it  in  pecu- 
liar times  and  peculiar  places.  Our  immediate  business  is  with  the  lat- 
ter class.  The  peculiar  difficulties  which  will  surround  the  legislators  of 
this  country,  in  the  immediately  succeeding  times,  we  desire  at  this 
moment  particularly  to  signalize.  At  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  in- 
quiry, the  former  class  of  difficulties  will  require  to  be  at  least  some- 
what generally  described. 

England  has,  for  ages,  been  under  the  dominion  of  an  aristocracy. 
The  spirit  of  that  aristocracy  pervades  every  rank  of  her  people.  Their 
dominion  is  a  moral,  as  well  as  a  political  dominion ;  thus,  though  their 
political  power  may  be  sensibly  diminished,  they  may  still,  nevertheless, 
retain  much  of  their  moral  influence,  and  infect  society  with  the  feelings 
wh!ch  that  influence  engenders.  Among  the  most  pernicious  of  these, 
is  a  longing  desire  for  the  favour  and  good^will  of  the  aristocratic 
class,  merely  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  rewards,  in  jthe 
shape  of  jprofit,  which  that  class  may  hold  out.  It  is  remarked  that  the 
rBA&y  powerful  dass,  the  rich  bourgeoisie  of  France,  at  the  present  day, 
pant  for  the  notice  of  the  remnants  of  the  old  noblesse  that  yet  linger 

"  The  ditcuMion  of  this  lecond  qutttion  we  recerre  for  another  opportunity. 
VOL.  I.  2^r"^^^T^ 
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within  the  Faubourg  St.  Gennain.    These  nobles  are  poor  and  inai^iiifi-. 
cant ;  still  the  prestige  of  their  rank^  the  old  spirit  of  aristocracy,  sways 
the  minds  of  their  plebeian  superiors :  the  Lafittes,  the  Periers  of  the 
Chausse  D'Antin,  bow  down  in  their  hearts,  under  the  influence  of  roman. 
tic  history,  before  the  wretched  descendants  of  the  Montmorencies,  the 
Tremouilles,  the  Rochefoucaults  of  ancient  times.    It  is  difficulty  even  by 
means  of  a  convulsion,  like  the  revolution  of  France,  then,  to  eradicate 
feelings,  once  thorouglily  implanted  in  the  minds  of  a  whole  people. 
The  old  degradation  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  old  tyranny  of  the  aristo. 
cracy,  still  are  seen  in  these  slight  but  pregnant  indications.     In  £ng. 
land,  the  slavish  feeling  is  now  at  its  height.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
a  state  more  degraded  than  the  present  condition  of  the  popular  mind 
on  the  subject  of  social  and  political  distinctions.    The  most  powerful 
intellects  of  the  community  share  in  the  general  debasement,  and  mark, 
by  their  crawling  subservience,  the  degree  of  mental  prostration  to  which 
the  whole  people  have  arrived.    The  change  in  the  powers  of  goveriu 
ment  likely  to  take  place,  will,  for  many  years,  but  little  affect  this 
state  of  mind.    There  will  still  exist  the  same  strong  desire  that  now 
exists,  for  distinction,  based  on  condition,  and  not  on  personal  worth, — 
distinction  derived  wholly  from  position,  and  not  from  individual  excel- 
lence.    There  will  still  be  the  same  contempt  and  hatred  of  all  below, 
the  same  adoration  of  all  above.    We  shall  stiU,  as  now,  be  servile  and 
haughty,  cringing  and  tyrannical ;  envious  of,  while  fawning  upon,  and 
subservient  to  our  superiors ;  ill-treating,  despising,  yet  dreading  those 
whom  we  deem  and  call  our  inferiors.    Such  would  be  the  case,  even  if 
the  aristocracy  were  utterly  deprived  of  their  political  power.    Unfortu- 
nately that  will  not  be  the  case ;  they  will  still  be  able  to  carry  on  a 
war  with  the  rest  of  the  community.    While  their  moral  influence  wiD 
be  undiminished,  their  political  power  will  yet  be  enormous ;  and  this 
power,  as  hertofore,  they  will  employ  to  the  detriment  of  the  large  ma- 
jority  to  whom  they  are  opposed.     They  will  still  be  able  to  hold  out 
many  attractive  rewards  to  all  who  will  be  of  their  party,  and  visit, 
with  much  painful  contumely  and  hatred,  such  as  stand  against  them  as 
their  enemies.    From  this  state  of  things  there  will  result  partial  ele- 
ments of  mischief^  that  will  be  active  in  the  coming  periods  of  our 
history. 

From  reasons,  moreover,  which  are  too  obvious  to  need  exposition, 

the  duties  which  every  man  owes  to  the  whole  community,  have  hitherto 

either  been  incompletely  conceived,  or  utterly  disregarded.    There  has 

been  a  constant  following  out  of  selfish  interests,  no  matter  how  inimi- 

cal  to  the  general  welfare  ;  till,  at  length,  the  best  men  among  us  deen) 

themselves  worthy  of  all  praise,  if  they  m< 

d6  good  only  when  not  in  the  slightest  de 

selves,    graving  difficulties  and  dangers,  ui 

privation,  for  the  general  welfare,  is  wholly 

recollected.   Suffering  *'  for  conscience'  fMUne ' 

deserving  of  rebuke  and  censure ;  separates 

that  is  deemed  respectable  in  society ;  ruins 

the  eyes  of  the   most  upright  men  of  the 

time  is  peculiarly  distinguished  by  its  prude 

parties  try  all  men  is  their  prudence,  thoo 

different  matters  among  different  people ;  a 

ar^'  deemed  the  patriots  of  the  day,  it  means 

•cntie  benefit  to  the  community,  without  risl  ' 
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yourself.     VTben  such  is  the  conduct^  such  the  morality  of  the  beat  men>.., 
what  is  likely  to  be  that  of  persons  of  far  inferior  worth.     The   simply 
abstaining  from  doing  good^  when  troublesome  or  dangerous^  will  not  b«  ^ 
the  extent  of  their  proceedings.    They  have  done,  :they  will  still  dOj  all  tho 
evil  that  is  profitable  to  themselves.     There  has  been,  there  will  bai 
exSiibited  a  thorough  recklessness  of  all  interests,  but  selfish  interests  ;  . 
and,  for  many  years  to  come,  the  whole  political  morality  of  public  men  , 
win  be  such  as  to  permit  this  selfishness,  without  the  slightest  feeling  - 
of  moral  debasement.    Habits  are  not  easily  destroyed :  the  future  will,^^ . 
therefore,  bel>ut  a  reflex  of  the  past,  and  generations  pass  away  bef)»re 
the  people  be  cured  of  their  carelessness  respecting  public  virtue  ;  and^ 
by  a  necessary  consequence,  before  those  whom  they  employ  will  deem  it 
requisite  to  practise  it.    This  stat-e  of  mind  will  be  another  fruitful  de- 
ment of  mischief. 

Hitherto  the  subserviency  of  public  meil  has,  with  some  few  except 
tions  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  been  to  the  governing  aristocracy.     If  the  . 
people  come  into  power,  however,  another  class  of  sycophants,  viz.  the 
sycophants  of  the  people,  will  become  numerous  and  dangerous.    The  , 
popular  favour  unfortunately  will,  in  the  coming  times,  be  a  thing  to 
be  gained  rather  by  flattery  of  popular  prejudice,  than  by  the  honest 
discharge  of  a  difficult  duty.    The  interests  of  the  people  will  carefully, 
no  matter  how  unnecessarily,  be  set  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  aristow  . 
cracy ;  and  suspicions  engendered,  which  the  conduct  of  the  aristocracy^ 
as  well  as  their  position,   will  almost  certainly  foster.     But  the  suspi-^ 
cions  of  the  people  will  be  turned  by  this  class  of  sycophants^  not  merely  . 
against  the  aristocracy,  but  still  more  carefully  against  the  enlightened 
and  high-minded  patriots  of  the  time.    No  sooner  will  these  commence 
any  real  attempt  to  educate  the  people,  an  attempt  directed  to  eradicate  , 
any  of  the  many  prejudices  they  entertain,  and  thus,  by  consequencey  . 
to  overturn  all  power  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  demagogues^ — than  a  cry 
Will  be  raised  by  these  latter.    They  will  vehemently  and  artfully  decry  , 
all  these  beneficial  eflForts :  they  will  find  pretexts  for  declaring  these  ^ 
real  friends  to  be  covert  enemies  of  the  people,  acting  in  concert  with  <  > 
their  open  ones.    The  fears  of  ignorant  declaimers  will  make  them  ever  , 
on  the  alert  against  the  increase  of  knowledge.    They  will  have  an  In*  . 
stinctive  feeling,  that  knowledge  among  the  people  will  be  their  ruin ; 
and  they  will,  consequently,  be  its  ever  steady  opponents.    The  people,  « 
naturally  jealous  from  old  experience,  and  even  from  the  existing  poweif  ,. 
of  the  aristocracy,  will  be  but  too  prone  to  listen  to  these  mischievous 
advisers.     Hitherto,  (and  the  habits  formed  on  past  circumstances  will  \ 
not  be  easily  eradicated,)  the  people  have  been  accustomed  to  judge  of  ^ 
their  friends  by  their  adherence  to,  and  support  of,  one  or  two  great  I 
principles,  and  the  measures  founded  on  them^    These  principles  have/^ 
'  been  of  such  paramount  importance,  that  a 
Defied  with  the  character  of  their  professed 
over  with  neglect.    Being  plain  and  simple, 
necessary  to  understand  and  declaim  upon 
forf^  of  a  high  description,  has,  consequentl] 
tapppsed  champions  of  the  people's  rights,  t 
poeiessed  by  them.    Moreover,  as  the  advo( 
qnMipns  hitherto  agitated  has  Been  the  sol 
•flAi.  Iiappened  that,   under  the  guise  of 
hat^/li^ij^ed  the  basest  motives,  the  lowest 
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motl  4ii9ra4ed  aiotalUy.  JlivDy  pa^udo^^triAto  qui^  i^ow  be  £diui4— 
high,  too,  in  populAr  ettimatioDy  merely  f«r  tkek  awpt^wtlj  fierce  d^fcaee 
•I  p^puUr  ri|^hl»— who  at  heart  are  yaiA^gloriotti>  Ael|i«h,  turau^  pvbu 
lie  tnleresif  to  private  advantege,  dldMaest,  ignorai^,  and  cowardfy. 
Onr  unhappy  poekkm  baa  called  into  existence  this  race  of  very  doabt&l 
iiftiitty>  and  the  ooming  evei^e  ave  likely  to  perpetuate  and  iAcreaae  the 
tribe. 

This  dait  will  hereafter  be  peculiarly  miachieYOvs.  Hitherto  tbey 
have  had  little  power  to  bad  purpoeee^  since  the  peofle;,  in  reality,  pee. 
aeeced  no  infleence  in  the  practical  part  of  legialMion.  We  have»  ap  to 
the  present  momenjk^  been  in  a  state  of  war^c^  in  Ofde^  to  attain  one 
greet  object,  vi&  power  in  the  govemefteat  of  oiffselvee  power  wha^ 
hitherto  we  hare  had  no  opportunity  of  exercising.  Our  means  to  this 
great  object  have  been  rather  the  expression  of  feeling  thaa  of  thought, 
little  having  been  done  beyond  giving  voice  to  our  wishes.  The  task  of 
audi  as  thought,  was  merely  to  create  in  the  public  mind  a  belief  in  the 
neceerity  of  a  popular  participation  in  the  business  of  govenunent;  eeL 
dem,  perhaps  never,  to  explain  the  various  modes  in  which  the  pow^ 
desired  is  to  be  employed.  The  pet^le  have  not  been  called  on  to  come 
to  any  practical  decision  in  the  selection  of  their  representativea^-to 
•unpori  any  direct  legislative  enactments,  beyond  that  whick  confers  on 
them  the  privileges  they  demand.  Soon,  however,  the  moet  difficult 
q«Matioii8  of  legislation  will  be  submitted  to  th^ir  consideration;  and 
they  necessarily  will  be  called  on  to  decide,  in  their  capacity  of  electon, 
im  the  merits  of  various  practical  plans  respecting  these  questioDs.  This 
deteimination  will  require  knowledge.  The  mere  power  of  talking^  the 
application  of  a  few  cant  leases,  the  hackneyed  sayings  of  by.gone  poli- 
ticians, wiU  be  utterly  useless.  Patience  in  inquiry,  capacity  of  under- 
standing,  habits  of  study  and  reflection,  must  be  possessed  by  those  who 
wish  rightiy  to  decide  on  the  great  points  of  political  science,  soon  to  be 
introduced  to  the  pe<^le.  In  short,  a  long  course  of  education  will  be  re- 
quisite, both  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  their  representatives,  before 
the  powers,  which  reform  will  confer  on  them,  can  be  turned  to  their  full 
amount  of  good. 

Take  as  an  example  the  improvement  of  the  law.  Fancy  the  pec^e 
thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  present  syetem,  and 
determined  to  reform  the  whole  mass  of  mischievous  incongruitiea  of 
which  the  law  is  composed.  Where  is  the  man  who  could  guide  them  in 
such  a  work  ?  Can  he  be  found  among  the  Hunts,  the  Waithmans,  or  aiiy 
ether  set  of  blustering  demagogues  now  existing  ?  Are  not  all  these  men 
ignorant,  loquacious  pretenders  to  legislative  science.  Is  thmre  any  one 
ef  them  that  has  any  tiling  beyond  a  power  of  noisy  declamation  ?  (Mai^ 
ef  them,  indeed,  do  not  even  possess  this  faculty.)  Could  they  safely 
be  trusted  with  the  management  of  any  one  branch  of  law  which  de- 
manded investigation  and  new  regulations  ?  Conceive  Mr.  Hunt,  or  Mr. 
Alderman  Waithman,  called  upon  to  draw  up  a  new  code  of  proeedure. 
We  8h6uld,  at  <»ice,  if  such  a  thing  was  permitted,  be  deprived,  for 
years,  of  all  hq[>es  oi  amelioration.  Suppose  eithor  of  these  worthies 
caUed  upon  to  explain  the  probable  effect  of  any  one  general  rttpilation 
of  the  law  respecting  property.  Not  one  of  them  could  do  any  thing  be- 
yond spouting  or  writing  a  few  commonplaces,  or  haaarding  varioes 
wandering  guesses  about  the  matter  ;  and  yet  there  is  not  one  e£  ^sm 
that  does  not  fhnoy  himself  fit  to  undertake  the  office  of  a 
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tstiy*^  and  capable  of  l^^ating  for  a  great  people.  If  the  people^  in 
fntnre^  Hsten  to  muh  Tain  pretensktos,  they  will  bitterly  riie  the  feUy  of 
which  they  have  been  guilty.* 

If  these  viewg^  retpectiiig  our  foture  eondition,  be  eorvect^  it  is  eer. 
tain  that  the  ^[nalities  required  in  the  repreBOntatives  of  the  people 
need  to  be  of  a  high  and  very  rare  desoripUon.  These  qualifications 
wifi  be  probity^  eapsoity^  courage, — and  the  greatest  of  these  is  courage. 
They  must  be  honest  and  courageous  enough  to  despise^  as  weU  the 
blandishments,  as  the  contempt  and  haitred^  of  the  aristocratic  classes. 
They  must  dare  to  oppose  the  people,  when  the  people  are  wrong ;  and 
to  brave  the  ill  opinion,  even  of  honest  men,  when  those  men  are  igno. 
rant.  The  motives,  however,  to  obtain  these  high  qualities,  unless  the 
f^reat  body  of  the  people  be  wise  in  the  awarding  of  l^eir  confidence, 
wiU  be  exceedingly  weak  and  inefficient ;  while  those  to  pursue  selfish 
ends  and  purposes,  will  be  strong  and  numerous.  The  feeling  of  oppo- 
sition betwemi  the  two  great  parties  in  the  state  becoming  more  vehe- 
ment, and  the  strife  more  violent,  the  need  for  partisans  will  become 
stronger,  and  no  art  will  be  left  untried  to  gain  thenu  Thus  the  pro- 
bity of  public  men  will  be  more  tried  than  before.  Not  only  will  they 
luive  to  resist  the  ordinary  temptations  which  now  l>eset  their  path,  bat 
tiiey  will  also  have  to  meet  new  and  more  potent  solicitations  ^an  any  to 
which  they  have  httiierto  been  accustomed.  In  an  atmosphere,  pesti- 
lential as  the  present,  surrounded  by  disgusting  spectacles  of  successfhl 
proiigacy,  awed  by  no  outward  manifestations  of  rebuke,  left  aimest 
entii^y  to  ^eir  own  feelings  of  honour  and  probity  by  which  to  guide 
their  course;  tempted  on  one  side  by  the  blandisiunents  of  an  artful  aristo- 
enicf,  lured  on  the  other  by  the  yet  more  powerful,  though  somewhat 
coarser,  flattery  of  the  popular  party ;  haunted  by  jealousy,  ever  subject 
to  suspicion ;  liaUe  to  have  the  purest  motives  misrepresented,  the  wisest 
suggestions  brought  as  evidence  of  dishonesty, — the  public  men  of  the 
e(«ning  times  have  an  ordeal  to  undergo,  which  will  render  virtue  on 
their  part  almost  miraculous.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  whole  conu 
mnnity,  merer  than  of  any  one  portion  thereof,  that  the  difficulties  of 
this  situation  should  be  lessened.  Their  interests  will  best  be  fra^arded 
by  virtuous  representatives ;  and  their  efibrts  should  be  directed  to  the 
end  of  rendering  all  the  circumstances  which  surround  these  men,  such 
as  wUl  create  in  them  virtuous  desires.  This  they  can  only  do  by  mak. 
ing  their  own  approbation  the  reward  of  intelligence  combined  with  ho- 
nesty and  courage ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  they  must  be  ^lemselves 
instructed.  If  they  themselves  be  ignorant,  they  will  be  ever  liable  to 
be  duped  ;  they  must  trust  to  professions,  since  they  will  be  unable  to 
try  a  man  ^  his  conduct.  Being  ignorant  and  prejudiced  themselvee, 
they  wiU  be  guided  by  ignorance,  by  prejudice,  and  by  knavery  in  others. 
Wbat  tiiey  ought  to  desire  in  their  representatives  is^  appropriate  know- 


*  While  poinGnif  out  the  tgnoranoe  and  iseAci^cy  of  tills  clase  of  p«notu, 
these  it  mo  intentiMt  of  enhancing  tlie  worth  and  Imowledge  of  the  prteent 
ksitiatore  of  the  omntiy.  Bveiy  attempt  of  theee  to  reform  aknaes  haa  beea 
marked  hy  signal  incapacity  and  ignorance ;  but,  as  they  seldom  hare  made  such 
attempts,  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  throwing  discredit  on  the  cause  of  rc- 
fmn  geneit^y.  When,  however,  the  spirit  of  reform  shall  really  be  powerful  among 
ttie  legislators  of  this  country ;  tiien,  if  there  be  foilure  In  attempts  to  do  good,  anim. 
ptCBion  will  be  created  that  the  existing  abuiee  are,  by  their  natao,  iacimdil«  aid 
necessary;  and  this  failure  will  be  certain  if  the  present  Igiiomnt  race  of  puhUc  men 
ondertake  the  task  of  reform. 
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Mftf^Add-  hon^My ;  4Uid  f  ^or«ttte  4hMe^  they  iMtti  M^tM  tlrtrh^oMtft. 
<d«W9»  «^  indh  at  do  not  po«M»  Uietfn*  B«l  n^w  ibmmb  tiie  '^eetlM. 
By  what  signs  are  the  people  to  dlstlBgvM  who  Ib,  or  w4i#  Ib  Aot  pea- 
fNiad'af  than  I  It  is  clear  th«t  the  people  gemBrMy  will  noi  themsttres 
yiaicaa  the  iaformatien  l^uiaite  for  a  le^slator  ;*-'eaii  they  tben^  ftfltftoiii 
tMs  i|pedie  knowledge,  dtsoover  whether  others  hate  acquired  it?  It  Is 
alao  4)eitaiii>  thai  the  people  of  a  distriet  cannot  knew  eyery  aet  ^  atiy 
man's  lU^  who  shall  offer  himaelf  to  he  their  repreaentative.  By  what 
.|»«aas>  then,  can  they  detenmne  whether  he  is  worthy  of  their  ^^eeoi- 
^toaee?  The  answers  to  these  faeetions  lead  to  reenlts  c^  tlie  higluMt 
'fMuMdoal  iiiportance. 

In  the  ease  ef  a  physician,  or  surgeon,  or  soldier,  or  sailor,  or  hgnrfet, 

'•^-^dlheugh  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  whole  community  can  acquife 

the  spedfie  knowledge  requisite  for  each,  and  thus  all  of  tliem  beooaie 

phyaieians,  surgeons,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  lawyers, — it  is  Tery  possiide 

'  f»r  them  to  acquire,  (and  very  necessary  thai  they  riiould  do  so,)  at  leail, 

Agenend  and  accurate  conception  of  the  subject-matter  which  foitns  the 

.  edenoe  of  which  these  separate  classes  are  supposed  to  be  eegniaaBt 

Take,  for  example  the  case  of  a  suigeon.     £very  welkeduwated  mania 

'the  community  might  easily  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  field  which  the 

>  aargeoQ  should  go  orer  to  attain  the  information  requisite  for  a  for. 

'  glMm  i   and  knowing  the  field,  he  mig^t,  and  would  easily  leani  what 

eourse  of  study  must  be  pursued  by  any  person  desirous  of  acquiring  tiiat 

Infomalion.    That  this  sort  of  knowledge  is  quite  within  the  reach  of 

-  every  man,  is,  we  believe,  obvious,  and  not  likely  to  be  denied  r  that  aiy 

one  who  possessed  it  would  be  more  competent  to  judge  by  1^  prevloas 

habits  and  conduct  of  a  given  indi\ddual,  whether  he  were  likely  to  poe- 

*  aess  the  knowledge  requisite  for  a  surgeon,  appears  implied  in  the  ^tate- 
fMtit  as  H  stands.  But  the  thing  that  is  so  advantageous  in  the  CMe  of 
selecting  a  surgeon,  would  be  equally  so  in  that  of  chooring  a  le^stator. 
A  gateral  knowledge  of  the  information  to  be  acquired  by  »  legislator, 
attd  «f  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  would  be  an  excellent  dd  in  decidiig 
:on  the  merits  of  a  given  individual.    This  knowledge  is  within  l^e 

.^  reach  ef  every  man  in  the  c<mimunity ;  and  ought  to  be  acquired,  if  we 
'  fiiticiarely  desire  to  have  efficient  legislators  in  our  repreaentativee.    As 

'*w>  maa  can  become  a  surgeon^  physician,  lawyer,  or  sailor,  witheiit 
^f^edfie  'instruction,  so  no  one  can  be  a  legislator  without  the  same  «onrt 

of  definite  or  spedfic  education.  Of  this  important  truth,  the  cdmnunity 
^  wUI  be  aware  only  when  they  themselves  have  become  informed  in  the 
<^  iAaii9#r  here  described ;  and  then  they  will  derive  one  mo^  ^Adimt 
'  guide  to  their  decision  of  the  intellectual  aptitude  of  any  oi^  ^ilM»g 
'  ^maelf  «s  a  legii^tor,  from  the  mode  in  which  sudi  person  has^  been 

.edueated^    This  insisting  on  speeific  education  in  a  representative^  May 

J»i  deemed  the  most  important  practical  determination  which  therein. 

*  ihnnity,  as  a  body,  could  possibly  form,  Jf  it  were  generally  ae^d  m$ 
'  Ae  happiness  of  the  nation,  in  as  far  as  it  depended  on  the  legislattt^ 

V'^^auld  Mmbst  be  ensured:  ignorance  would* ceitainly,  in  u  vei^^dRM 
time,  be  •excluded   from  Hie  government,   and  dishonesty  would  ^dso 

'  qttlckly  foilow  in  the  toiin  of  ignorance.  To  take  care  6F  omr^JOdHy 
iiMth,  spedfic  instruction  is  thought  absolutely  requisite : — »  quadtin 
^edicioe  is  thought  a  mischievous  pretender.  But  can  any  on«%«Beve 
that  the  many  intricate  workings  of  the  political  maehiar >«^re  ntfl'fitr 
»iiair- proper  govertiment,  equal  sagacity^  equal  knowledge?     : Dew  any 

*  i^  b«n^c  that  the  vact  field  of  legislative  soieiice  can  b>?rt'\**lBSi  ^fcr 
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i^ttb  g^Mler  iiaie  Hum  the  mor»  nari^v  ene  9f  medicine  ?  The  epioiiNi 
ooiftJUL  only  be  enlerteined  by  8u<^  as  labour  under  a  prefoiuid  ignoraode 
of  att  that  a  legislator  is  cdled  upon  to  know. 

Before  any  one^  moreover^  oan  with  propriety  and  common  modaptf 
pnwqnt  himself  to  his  fellow-oountrymen^  to  act  in  thr  gtiave  ehaff<Mt«r 
of  their  representative^  he  ought  to  be  able  to  poijii  to  some  wecfic 
•Wdenee  of  his  fitness.  He  should  be  able  to  say,  "  This  have  I  oone'/* 
«— <^  this  work  I  have  composed  on  such  portion  of  the  science  of  If^jn^ 
lationi" — ^^  I  have  contemplated  with  care  this  class  of  enact«nenlw^ 
Ihoae.  peculiar  j^enomena ;" — "  I  bring  this  as  evidence  of  mf  eapfteily 
for  the  office  I  seek."  It  ought  always  to  be  remembered,  that  eleclii^ 
m  person  to  the  situation  of  representative^  ought  never  to  be  considfrcd 
as  d0ing.,the  individual  a  favour^  or  rewarding  him  for  hia  past  conduct. 
If  it  be  desirable  to  reward  a  given  individual^  let  some  appropriate. re- 
wmtd  be  given ;  but  no  sensible  man  ever  thought  of  ezpressii^  his 
gratitude  to  another  by  choosing  him  as  his  physician,  or  of  caUing ifla 
frtead  to  set  a  broken  leg,  without  first  assuring  himself  that  his  Inend 
possessed  the  knowledge  requisite  for  the  task.  If  we  seek  a  lawyer, 
we  ask  reqtecting  his  knowledge  and  capacity,  and  endeavour,  if  pOS^- 
hle,  to  obtain  some  evidence  respecting  the  one  and  the  other*  Bmt 
where  is  the  difference  between  the  case  of  a  legisUtor  and  that  of  these 
other  servants  employed  by  us  ?  If  there  be  any,  it  is,  that  as  gi«a*er 
evil  n^y  be  done  by  a  legislator  than  by  any  other,  his  aptitude  ou^t 
laore  qpeeificaUy  to  beexunined,  and  more  convincing  evidence  requli^ 
to  e0t^>liBh  it,  since,  in  choosing  a  representative,  we  influence,  not 
merely  oar  own  welfare,  but  that  of  all  our  fellow-countrymen :  and, 
since  the  post  is  one  of  duty,  and  not  of  reward,  we  should  carefuUy  ^. 
dude  from  our  minds  all  private  affections,  and  all  consideraUons  but 
those  oonneeted  with  the  latitude,  mcMral  and  intellectual^  of  the  Mi* 
vidnal  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  tadk  which  he  undertakes. 

These  opinitms  are,  it  is  true,  diametrically  opposed  to  the  present 
eondaet  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  their  estimation  of  the  sort  of  oW- 
gnticm  which  the  office  of  representative  ought  to  impose.  But  Ibis 
whole  estimation  seems  founded  on  one  great  radical  error ;  an  erver, 
indeed,  arising  out  of  the  circumstances  under  which  a  representative 
hae  been  hitherto  chosen.  The  office  has  almost  invariably  been  solicited, 
the  vote  of  the  elector  being  courted  as  a  favour,  and  deemed  a  personal 
obligation  conferred  on  the  candidate.  This  is  thoroughly  to  miiCDn- 
eeive  the  relative  situation  of  the  parties.  There  ought  to  be  no  favour 
oa  either  side.  The  elector  ought  not  to  require  solicitation,  for  it  .is 
cipiiatically  his  interest  which  is  concerned  in  the  proceeding ;  ^t 
eh<mld  the  candidate  demand  as  a  favour,  the  vote  of  the  eleetoivufid 
thua  assume  that  to  be  his  interest,  which  belongs  peculiariy  to  anottier. 
A  government  is  not  chosen,  ought  not  to  be  chosen,  because.  i|  «fay 
pleaee  the  persons  composing  it.  The  business  it  has  to  perform  is  ftbe 
hoainass  of  the  people,  and  these  are,  by  supposition,  the  electors;  ^r. 
Otote^  in  his  excellent  pamphlet  on  '^  the  Essentials  of  Parliamientary 
Beflotm/'  makes  the  following  observations  on  this  subject,— ^bsemra. 
lieas  resulting  at  once  from  an  accurate  conc^ion  oi  the  principles,  of 
government,  and  a  thorough  understanding  o£  the  present  fedingst  of 
society.  Though  relating,  specifically,  to  another  part  of  the  ff^9lu«ict, 
thep  inddeotally  become  exceedingly  pertinent  to  the  present  malten 

«  8e  Umg  at  Toting  is  open,  therelbn,  the  voCm  of  Ibe  mMUnf  »md  of  ihe^^mvnt 
.will  b«  dettrmincd,  in  the  mjyority  of  cawf,  by  0ome  one  of  th^  innuniiersl»k  ▼awetin 
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of  pclTtte  InfliMBce ;  nor  li  the  ballot  lea  —mtlal  to  puify  flieir  Totei  tbaa  to 
li^efttle  tkMB  of  the  poor.  I  dmly  appreciate  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  prirate 
•ympathiee,  and  of  that  readiaen  to  oblife  and  to  requite,  withoat  wfaidi  life  would 
be  a  desert ;  but  if  the  business  of  yotLog  is  to  be  snbserrient  to  a  public  end,  it 
ought  to  be  abstracted  altogether  from  the  sphere  of  their  interfercBce.  Is  it  at  all 
lev  detrimental  to  the  main  purpose  of  Toting — the  adraneement  of  tiie  wisest  wmd 
hmtt  Men  in  the  eooununitj  into  the  Legislative  Assembly— Ma/  /  ^cmid  vote  U 
jd$mm  a  frimd,  t9  return  an  obHffotUmy  or  to  (xmoiRate  a  custtmety  than,  that  I 
should  sell  my  vote  for  10/.,  or  for  a  place  in  the  excise  P  It  is  melancholy  to  con- 
fess, that,  on  this  important  topic,  the  morality,  both  of  ridi  and  poor,  has  yet  to  be 
furmed ;  nor  can  we  hope  erer  to  see  it  formed,  except  by  means  of  the  ballot.  Most 
igen  consider  their  vote  merely  as  a  means  of  rendering  service  ta  a  fiiend,  and  dis- 
p«i  of  It  exactly  et&  tlie  same  principles  as  they  would  bestow  any  other  &Toni. 
How  abominable  would  be  tlie  course  of  justice,  if  tliey  forgot  their  trust  as  juma 
in  the  same  cool  and  systematic  manner ;  if  one  man  Uiought  himself  authorked  to 
solicit,  and  another  to  grant,  a  verdict  in  favour  of  plaintiff  or  defendant  I  •  Tet  the 
function  of  voter  is  no  less  a  public  trust  than  that  of  juror ;  nor  would  the  mla- 
ddef  of  corrupt  juries,  prodigious  as  it  is,  surpass  thatof  corrupt  voting.  It  is  fruit- 
Isas  to  admonish  men  on  the  pernicious  tendency  of  what  is  daily  before  their  cye^ 
80  long  as  the  ssisleading  influence  is  left  in  full  vigour  and  application ;  bat  if  the 
door  be  once  shut  against  such  influence,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  voting  from 
being  assimilated  to  other  public  trusts,  and  from  becoming  really  conducive  to  its 
pecuHar  and  all-important  purpose.'** 

^  I  had  the  opportunity  of  being  present,  a  little  befoire  the  French  elections  of 
JuB^  1630,  at  a  private  preliminary  meeting  of  French  electors,  in  one  of  the  amm^ 
dissements  not  fsr  from  Paris.  About  thirty  electors  met  to  estimate  the  chances, 
and  to  concert  measures  for  the  success  of  their  candidate  in  the  approaching  contest. 
They  called  over  the  electoral  list,  and  each  person  present  pronounced  respecting 
those  whom  he  knew,  or  those  who  lived  near  him,  whether  they  we«e  Hfccly 
to  be  supporters  or  opponents.  For  such  as  were  not  l3ioroughly  known,  attonp^ 
were  made  to  guess  at  their  political  sentiments,  or  at  their  private  partialities.  But 
never  was  the  slightest  hint  started  of  winning  over  a  questionable  voter  by  solicita- 
tion and  intrigue,  or  of  approaching  his  bosom  by  those  invisible  bye-paths,  which 
an  English  electioneer  so  skilfully  explores.  Such  artifices  appear  to  have  been 
considmd  in  France  too  degrading  for  any  one,  except  the  agents  of  Charles  X^ 
who  did  employ  them  as  much  as  was  practicable,  and  who  of  course  spared  no  pains 
to  nullify  and  elude  the  ballot." 

Hitherto  the  inquiry  has  related  to  the  circumstances  influencing  the 
inleilectnal  fitness  of  the  representatives ;  to  the  signs  by  which  that 
fitness  may  be  discovered.  An  inquiry  not  less  important  is,  into  tbe 
means  of  determining  their  moral  fitness.  Here  it  may  be  asked^  are 
tl^ere  not  classes  of  men  whom  the  people  may  more  particularly  trust  ? 
And  if  so,  are  there  any  signs  or  marks  belonging  to  these  classes^  which 
peculiarly  distinguish  them  from  their  fellow-citizens  ?  The  answer  is, 
th^t  there  are  no  such  classes.  Individuals  may  be  trust-worthy  above 
others ;  but  classes  cannot  be  pointed  out,  as  at  all  peculiarly  entitled 
to  confidence.    This  assertion  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  preval^it 

•  The  doty  of  a  voter  to  the  public  has  been  banished,  not  only  out  of  ftctandaoctety.butakoeat 

of  poIitifMa  reaaoniogs  and  conoeptiona.    Hence  the  extraordinary  difftoence  in  the  pubuc  aenUmeot 

between  the  promise  made  by  a  voter  to  support  a  particular  candidate,  and  the  promiBe  made^a 

lurpr  te  deliver  a  particular  verdict.    To  t>e  known  to  have  made  mich  a  promise  as  Joror,  would  aumot 

to  brand  a  man  with  infamy ;  but,  assuming  that  he  has  lieen  guilty  enough  to  znake  it.  and  that  he 

repents  prior  to  the  verdict,  will  it  not  be  generally  considered  that  he  commits  less  «vu  by  hteditog 
.. ..-_  .!-__». , , «    ^..    .._...__,__.,_.,    . .      ^^j^ 

_  „  prevail  with  reject  to  a  foter; 

but  it  is  considered  as  a  matter  purely  private  and  optional :  so  that  aU  which  the  public  exacts  of  a 
voter  is,  that  he  shall  keep  a  promise  when  he  has  once  made  it ;  and  atrennoua  oppoaitiaB  has  beat 
raised  to  tlie  ballot,  on  the  ground  that  it  woukl  permit  him  to  violate  hu  promise  without  dgtT<:ti<m. 
Objectors  on  this  ground  forvet  that  no  promise,  interfMng  with  the  due  execution  of  a  public  ttui^ 
can  be  innooentty  made :  and  that,  with  respect  to  culpable  promises,  the  desirable  ohfect  is  to  pnvfot 
them  ftrom  ever  being  asked  or  ever  made,  not  to  ensure  their  strict  observance  after  they  Are  made- 
to  presTvc  men  from  ever  entangling  themselves  in  that  trying  position,  wherein  they  can  only  oboosa 
between  violating  a  promise  or  forfeiting  a  trust.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  electors  are  much  lese  Bkdy 
to  be  called  upon  to  promise  when  they  vote  secretly,  than  when  they  vote  <»eoIy  j  and  where  Ibw  pral 
inls<9sax«askiad,  few  promises  can  be  broken  I  so  that  the  feet  which  the  o&^ectton  assumaa.  that  ho. 
uuses  win  be  habitually  broken,  is  really  untrue,  while  the  end  is  also  attafaied.  of  r^ovinjr  one  steat 
temptation  to  an  undue  speciea  of  promise.  *  e^^^-a 


his  promise,  tlMin  by  oonsummating  an  injustice  ?    The  indignation  of  mankind  is  directed,  not 
tfae  violation  of  sudi  a  promise,  tHit  against  the  making  it  and  the  asking  it 
Were  votio^  considered  as  a  public  trust,  the  like  feeUng  wouM  prevail 
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<^^{moii  of  tfae  day.  Riches^  station^  and  liigli  birth,  are  suppoaed,  to  a 
eartain  extent,  to  be  guarantees  for  good  conduct.  The  testimony  of 
eiq^erience  is,  that  neither  riches,  nor  station,  nor  high  birth,  deserve 
consideration,  as  mneannected  with  a  given  individuaL  The  tempta- 
tians  to  error  are  as  potent  in  the  case  of  the  rich  as  the  poor  man  ; 
the  man  of  high  as  of  humble  station ;  of  exalted,  as  of  obeoure  lineage. 
The  ruling  party  hold  these  opimons  peculiarly  obnoxious,  and  so  Strong^ 
18  the  sentiment  prevalent  on  this  head,  that  all  the  biographers  both  of 
Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Husktsson,  for  example,  laboured  hard  to  make 
<mt  a  gentleman's  ancestry  for  the  one  and  for  the  other.  It  was 
thon^t  by  the  aristocracy  the  very  height  of  presumption  in  thefee 
''  new  men,"  to  pretend  to  the  situation  of  Premier.  ^'  He  is  nobody,'* 
was  the  potent  exclamation.  *'  His  father  was  this,  his  mother  that ;" 
The  son  of  an  actress,  prime  minister  of  Engltuid !  The  idea  is 
monstrous ;  it  is  the  portentous  offispring  of  the  Frendi  Revolutioii ; 
'^  of  the  large  and  liberal  cant  of  the  day,"*  and  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  horrid  atrocities  of  that  atrocious  commotion. 
''Let  him  know  his  station,"  was  the  universal  exclamation  of  our 
nobility.  The  cry  was  uttered  by  every  member  of  the  class ;  by  the  mere 
stripling  at  college,  who  had  caught  it  from  his  grandmother ;  by  the 
dashing  youth,  who  perhaps  bestowed  the  great  sentiment  on  his  fellotr 
the  groom  ;  by  the  senator,  who,  being  no  longer  able  to  shoot,  hunt,  or 
satisfactorily  to  maintain  a  mistress,  hobUed  to  the  House  as  a  means 
to  dissipate  the  ennui  of  the  last  few  months  of  his  crapulous  existenee* 
'^  Let  him  know  his  station,"  rung  like  a  knell  in  the  ears  of  tfae  plebeian 
sssertor  of  aristocratic  dominion.  His  last  hours  were  rendered  miser- 
able by  the  legitimate  consequences  of  the  principles  which  he  had  spent 
fais  Hfe  in  supporting.    He  obtained  the  just  reward  for  his  exertions. 

But  are  not  riches  a  guarantee  ?  Let  the  men  of  the  time  answer 
this  question.  Look  at  the  men  now  on  the  political  stage.  Are  not  aM 
the  great  leaders  of  the  aristocracy  abounding  in  wealth?  and  who 
is  there  among  the  whole  class,  that  is  by  his  riches  seeut^d  from 
temptation  to  do  ill }  But  is  not  a  high  or  respectable  station  some  saf^ 
guard  ?  If  by  a  high  station  be  meant  such  as  the  world  renders  homage 
to,  the  answer  must  be  as  before-— it  is  no  safeguard.  If  it  merely  mean 
that  state  which  necessarily  implies  certain  virtuous  habits,  then,  in^. 
deed,  a  station  may  be  some  safeguard.  But  virtuous  political  hsMts 
belong  to  no  class.  The  better  educated  persons  of  society  seldom  are 
guilty  of  private  peculation,  or  stealing,  or 'murder ;  but  political  proi- 
fligacy  of  the  most  shameless  sort  has  been,  and  is  daily  practised,  by 
all  who  have  had,  and  have,  political  power ;  political  immorality  nc^ 
being  counted  a  vice  by  any  class  of  the  people  of  England,  within  whote 
reach  the  possibility  of  perpetrating  it  has  ever  been  placed.  Again,  it 
may  be  demanded,  is  not  a  competence  an  indispensable  requisite,  and 
some  safeguard  ?  Unfortunately  the  word  competence  is  an  ambiguous 
expression ;  what  in  one  man's  opinion  is  a  competence,  will  not  min- 
ister to  a  tenth  part  of  the  wants  of  another.  He  has  a  competency*  who 
can  live  according  to  his  desires ;  if  those  desires  entail  little  expense,  a 
large  income  is  not  needed ;  if  he  be  accustomed  to  expensive  pleasures, 
then  a  large  income  may  not  be  a  competence.  No  sum,  therefore,  can 
be  deemed  such  ;  none  can  be  assumed  as  a  rule.  In  every  case  we  are 
driven  to  consider  the  individual  himself,  to  learn  his  peculiar  habits, 
his  peculiar  qualifications.    These  must  be  evidenced  by  his  own  acts, 

•  A  phrase,  be  it  remembered,  coined  by  Mr.  Camiing  himself.  t 
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ami  M4  ky  ike  vtetioa  he  holdg  io  aooMty.  Be  h€  of  h««iU«  IHrtb, 
<'  ditclMielivered  by  a  drab/'  it  is  no  mattar*  Wht/t  afe  Ilia  feeliags  m 
mariced  by  his  conduct  ?  what  «t  his  capacity  for  the  office  of  a  represen. 
«a«li^  as  diftplayed  by  his  owa  praceediagtf  Tbeae  are  the  proper 
yesti— s.  RMies  do  not  ensure  a  man's  integrity ;  aeitlier  does- to 
peivevtf.  If  he  have  been  honest,  it  is  probable  that  he  will  n«t  iHid|r. 
eake  a  task  he  is  vnable  to  perform ;  and  if  he  have  diown  Mmtelf  «iie, 
f  ruteity  and  instructed,  it  is  erident  no  one  so  weU  as  himself  can  jtftgt 
of  hie  capacity,  as  dependent  on  his  drcumstanoes. 

We  are  thus  in  every  case  driven  firom  any  hofe  of  obtMning  gWdeace 
■eeptieliny  the  moral  fitness  of  an  individual  for  the  office  of  a  repMen- 
taHee,  finom  a  eensideration  of  his  class,  to  a  scrutiny  of  his  outt  «ha- 
racter  and  history.  And  that  this  scrutiny  may  be  efficient,  it  should 
be  thoroughly  unsparing.  Before  any  one  can  demand  confidence  in  lus 
public  capacity,  he  ought  to  exhibit  worthiness  in  his  private  lifo.  He 
who  la  dishonest  in  his  private  dealings,  is  likely  to  be  so  in  all  others. 
Every  candidate  should  therefore  be  prepared  to  submit  to  the  most  mi. 
nute  and  searching  qu^sti<Mis  which  bear  upon  his  moral  worth  :  and  the 
public  ought  unhesitatingly  to  caU  upon  every  candidate  to  go  through 
this  wholesome  ordeal.  These  statements,  again,  are  dianretrically  op- 
posed to  the  common  feelings  on  the  matter  now  under  discussion. 
Those  who  have  hitherto  set  the  fashion  on  these  topics,  having  had  a 
direct  and  powerful  interest  to  ward  off  all  really  efficient  scrutiny,  the 
general  opifdon,  though  diametrically  opposed  to  the  general  interest, 
ought  not  to  create  surprise.  One  of  the  necessary  and  most  pernicious 
consequences  of  an  ill-disposed  government  is  a  general  depravation  of 
public  morality  through  the  ignorance  which  it  endeavours  to  engender 
and  perpetuate.  One  of  the  most  marked  instances  ot  this  mischief,  is 
the  mistake  generally  fallen  into  in  the  very  case  before  us.  There  has 
been  a  constant  endeavour  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  borne  the  cha- 
racter of  representatives  of  the  people,  to  induce  a  bdief  that  scrutiny 
is  generally  unnecessary,  in  most  cases  indecent, — that  all  inquiry  into 
private  character  is  an  unwarrantable  invauon  of  privacy,  evincing  an 
utter  absence  of  decorum  and  proper  ddicacy  of  feeling.  New  circum. 
stances  call  for  new  proceedings.  It  is  time  to  throw  away  all  such  folse 
notions  of  delicacy,  and  without  scruple  to  canvass  every  part  of  the 
^character  and  conduct  of  every  man  who  offers  himself  to  the  people  in 
«  public  capacity ;  to  pursue  this  inquiry  not  by  stealth,  not  by  covert 
.questioning,  but  by  open,  direct,  unflinching  examination. 

In  order  thoroughly  to  exhibit  the  various  motives  by  which  a  repre- 
^ntative  may  be  influenced,  and  from  thence  to  £rame  practical  rules  by 
which  to  tell  his  probable  moral  worth,  it  would  be  necessary  to  dissect 
the  existing  society,  to  strip  it  of  those  various  coverings  by  which  its 
many  mysteries  are  veiled  from  public  view,  and  to  follow  in  all  its  com- 
plicated  windings  the  curious  texture  which  binds  the  whole  together, 
and  which,  by  connecting  all  parts,  renders  each  subservient  to  every 
other.  But  the  present  object  is  merely  to  pcnnt  out  the  necessity  under 
which  we  labour,  of  thoroughly  investigating  every  public  man's  charac- 
ter ;  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  specific  qualifiboation  ia  all  such  per- 
sons ;  not  to  explain  every  step  requisite  in  carrying  on  the  inquiry. 
This  inquiry  will  be  completely  effective,  only  when  it  shell  compel  ail 
public  men  to  go  through  a  legislative  education ;  and  before  this  can  be 
done,  it  is  necessary  to  learn  what  that  education  ought  to  include.  But 
this  great  {preliminary  subject  cannot  be  treated  in  the  midst  of  a  dis- 
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eitwloo  like  the  fureseiit ;  w^e  any.  ^ing  bul  a  oompkie  invesiigAtiun 
woiild  be  ikie  thrtwii  away. 

In  CNir  next  niunber  we  shall  proceed  to  the  second  sul^ect  propoaed 
lor  inquiry ;  rii.  the  degree  of  eonfidence  which  the  people,  under  their 
jpveeent  goremment,  or  any  that  they  would  be  jnetified  in  expecting. 
Might  to  award  to  their  representattvet.  At  present  we  shall  only  ve- 
oonmend  all  electors  not  to  pledge  their  votes  to  any  candidate  with 
whose  private  character  and  general  principles  they  are  not  well  ac 
^«akited,  and  whose  conduct  in  Parliament,  when  a  few  particular  ques- 
tioas,  which  they  deem  of  essential  consequence  to  the  welfare  «f  the 
gowinnnity,  shall  come  to  be  discussed,  they  cannot  distinctly  foresee* 


AURI  PANEGYRICON. 

K«M  v^  A/  •'  n  ylti  Xmfuur^v  »mi  itmXif 
"H  %^fii9  ittSf^ttn  iiA  ft  yiyfiUi* 

Shall  I  not  laud  thee,  Sovereign  Lord  of  Earth, 
Hope  of  all  hearts,  Arch-priest  of  every  creed ! 

Thon  only  Good,  sole  test  of  right  and  worth — 
The  statesman's  alchymy,  the  warrior's  meed, — 

Gold  !  thon  World's-God ! — whate'er  their  race  or  name, 
For  thee  the  nations  sweat,  and  pray,  and  hleed ; — 

And  is  no  voice  yet  clamorous  for  thy  &me  P 

Then  let  this  offered  strain  thine  ingrate  rotaries  shame. 

Fie  on  the  thankless  satraps  of  thy  reign  I 

•  Pie  on  thy  silent  priests  1  for  n^ore  are  thine 
Than  ever  watched  Ephesian  Delia's  fane, 

Dodona's  whispering  oaks,  or  Mecca's  shrine. 
Shall  these  be  mute,  sole  idol — of  all  days. 

Whose  zealots  cool  not,  or  whose  rites  decline  ? 
Far  be  the  thought  I  one  voice,  at  least,  shall  raise. 
Though  more  in  awe  than  love,  a  pcean  in  thy  praise. 

Are  not  men^  hearts  thy  realm,  and  all  that  springs 

Beneath  bine  Uranus,  thy  wide  domain  P 
And  kings,  and  laws,  and  empires,  shadowy  things. 

Save  when  thy  touch  doth  give  them  life  P    In  vain, 
Shorn  of  thine  aid.  Truth  strains  her  heavenward  eyes, 

Proiid  Honour  calls,  wronged  Virtue  doth  complain  \ 
No  pilgrims  kiss  their  foet,  no  prayers  arise 
To  bless  the  beggared  shrines  thy  wiser  sons  despise. 

And  comes  bright  Genius  earthward,  from  the  sphere 
Where,  evermore,  from  seraph-harps  uprise 

Immortal  strains,  which  angels  stoop  to  hear. 
And  solemn  voices  tell  Heaven's  mysteries  P 

Here,  in  thy  vassal-world,  *tis  his  to  own 
A  God  he  knew  not  in  his  native  skies ; 

And  yield  his  strength  to  fetters,  though  he  groan ; 

And  soU  his  wings  with  dust,  and  crawl  beiieath  thy  thmne. 

Or  doUi  he  scorn  theeP    Lo!  his  tale  is  told, — 
His  days  are  numbered— dark  they  are  and  few  t 

Sharp  Hate  doth  pierce  him ;  and  Suspicion  c^ld 
Freeze  his  glad  spirit  like  a  poisonous  dew ; 

And  though  awhile  be  weave  his  laurel  wreath, 
Making  sweet  music  'midst  a  hostile  crew, 

Early  the  sounds  are  quenched.     With  fiiltering  breath 

He  owns  thy  vengefol  poner,  and  ecelu  relief  fhMn  Death t 
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LH  hlfli  to  dutU-jmwept  §&t  and  trnkneUadl 
Such  are  not  for  thjf  world,  whose  hcjpe  an^  *^ 

Vagae  gleam*  of  shadowy  Heayens,  or  dreams  of  Eld^ 
Or  poet*s  fadeless  crown,  or  sage^s  fome, 

Lure  from  thy  sway : — a  wild,  faatastic  kind! 
OfaErtng  in  grief  and  g!oom  an  empty  name, 

TI&  adaery  Uda  them  widce ;  though  hat  to  ted 

H«w  Uttle  worth  their  goest-l-UM^  trusted  skiU  how  hland  I 

C^reater  than  lore !  (for  Jore  umfesstd  his  will,) 
That  tyrant  of  young  hearts,  the  winged  Child, 

Sks  at  thy  foet  suhmisslTe,  and  his  skill 

Plies  at  thy  hest : — ^with  glittering  bribes  beguiled, 

Hath  sold  his  birthright ;  on  thy  palace-gates 
Hangs  up  Ms  pointed  qmiver,  and  has  piled 

His  arrows  round  thy  footstool,  where  he  waits 

The  signal  of  thy  nod,  to  loose  his  eager  fotes. 

No  more,  inriting  such  delicious  wound. 
As  in  the  flowery  time,  when  Lore  was  free, 

Soft  bosoms  tremble  at  his  pinions*  sound  :^ 
They  know  him  for  thy  slays,  and  pray  to  thee  I 

Taught  by  thy  lore,  sly  Eros  doth  disdain 
His  early  sport,  but  daps  his  hands  to  see 

His  cousin  Hymen  drire  a  motley  train 

Paired  by  his  new  deceit,  and  struggling  fai  thdr  duds. 

Lo  I  Wisdom  visits  where  thy  chosen  sit, 
In  solemn  pomp,  to  judge  the  needy  tiibe : 

Pale  Genius  kneels,  and  Learning  doth  submit 
To  scornful  pity,  or  opprobrious  gibe ; 

While  those,  thy  Delphic  ministers  award 

Unerring  doom,  and  laws  and  creeds  prescribe— 

Wo  to  the  beggared  sage^  or  flhiveriag  bardi 

While  Justice  frowns  aloo^  and  deems  &eir  sentence  hatd. 

And  millions  throng  to  kiss  the  golden  rod, 
The  willing  herd  whom  fonse  and  forour  drive ; 

And  iome  there  be,  who  dare  blaspheme  the  God, 
And  scorn  the  labours  of  the  fretting  hiye  i— . 

And,  waxing  eloquent  in  strong  disdain, 
(As  madmen  with  the  might  of  torrents  strive,) 

Press  through  the  gaping  crowds  that  yearn  for  gain, 

Look  upwards,  and  around ;  and,  questioning,  thus  arraign :— . 

'<  Dark  king  of  many  signs,  mysterious  Sleep  t 
Night,  Nature^s  mourning  for  a  sunless  skyl 

Ye  wild,  majestic  waters !  winds  that  sweep 
Through  winged  clouds,  untracked  by  mortal  eye  1 

Eternal  hills,  Heaven*s  pillared  gates !  and  ye. 
Bright  host  of  starry  eyes  that  glow  on  hi^  I 

Speak  I  doth  this  mean  and  slavish  creed  agree 

With  all  ye  symbol  forth — the  Infinite— the  Free  P 

**  Most  lovely  earth ;  and  was  it  to  sustain 
This  pismire  toil ;  wMoh,  bending  o^er  a  heap 

Of  diining  dust  and  pebbles,  straws  and  grain. 
Makes  for  a  shrine  the  mud  where  it  dolh  cmep  ; 

And,  blind  to  broader  paths  or  foirer  views, 
Crawls,  dull  and  grovelling,  to  its  last  poor  sleep— 

Thy  countless  stores  of  scents,  and  sounds,  and  hues. 

Gush  forth,  and  sing,  and  glow?^-was  this  (heir  noblest  uMP 

<*  Accuse  these  Helots,  sacred  dead  1  whose  words 

In  memory's  solemn  pages  shine  enrolled ! 
Was  this  the  spell  that  taught  your  thriUing  ohoids 

Xheir  deathless  tones — their  poet-numbers  boldp 
Did  drossy  streams  defile  the  liquid  springs 

Wherewith  your  eyeballs  sprinkled,  did  behold 
mdies  of  endless  space,  and  angel-wings 


Covering  the  foce  of  Heaven  I    Were  such  your  precious  thin 
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*<  I  know,  blight  recompenae  for  want  and  flcom^ 

Proud  record  of  fair  glories,  deathless  iame  1 
The  quest  of  nobler  good  thou  wilt  adorn ; 

And  thine  own  heirs  will  hallow  and  proclaim, 
When  they  who  mocked  their  toil — ^the  worldly  crew*^ 

Shrunk  to  the  kindred  dust  from  whence  they  came^ 
Lie  silent  and  unsung ; — ^their  guerdon  due, 
To  feed  the  sullen  soil  from  whence  their  blessings  grew  I" 

Railer  I  thy  words  are  frantic,  and  thine  eyes 

Crazed  by  a  phantom-worship  I    Cease— no  more  I 
At  last,  though  late,  fond  rhapsodist,  be  wise ; 

Bow  to  the  god — the  golden  calf  adore ; 
Heed  not  what  poets  sang  or  sages  taught ; 

Sell  friendship,  lore,  thy  faith,  thy  soul,  for  ore  ;— 
Or,  if  thy  stubborn  will  disdains  the  thought, 
Go!  hide  thee  from  the  world,  and  hoard  what  thou  hast  sought  I 


QUIZZING. 

Among  the  nouiusubstantives  still  lacking  in  our  vulgar  tongue,  to 
designate  the  follies  and  vices  of  modern  manners,  is  one  to  define  the 
perpetrator  of  that  commonplace — ^the  professor  of  that  fashionable  art, 
called  by  the  learned,  mystification ;  by  the  gossips,  quizzing ;  by  the 
French,  persifiage.  We  know  of  no  English  term  in  which  to  embody 
the  ^'  persifleur  "  of  the  Parisians ;  and  the  deficiency  is  the  more  to  be 
lamented  that,  although 

<^  We  have  not  got  the  wordy  we  have  the  thinff,** 

in  all  the  efflorescence  of  its  odiousness. 

Notiiing  can  be  more  arbitrary  than  to  fix  the  limits  of  a  living  lan« 
guage ;  and  those  who  are  fond  of  setting  up  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  Canute 
to  keep  back  the  advancing  waves  of  philology,  are,  in  fact,  the  mere 
Tories  of  literature,  whose  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther,"  is 
gradually  becoming  drowned  in  the  stir  and  tiunult  of  the  mardh  of 
intellect.  It  might  have  excoriated  the  ears  of  Dr.  Parr  to  hear  from 
the  lips  of  an  Hungarian  innkeeper  the  Latin  for  a  beefsteak  and  oyster 
sauce ;  or  to  hob  and  nob  with  the  Waivode  of  Athens,  in  modem  Greek. 
Bat  to  say  that  the  English  tongue  shall  stick  fast  in  an  age  unenlight- 
ened by  gas,  un-waterproofed  by  caoutchouc,  and  unconscious  of  rail. 
roads,  air-mattresses,  Roman  punch,  patent  coffins,  paraboue-clogs, 
rinumbra  lamps,  Rumford  stoves,  japan  blacking,  and  Conservative 
Clubs,  is  a  ma^est  absurdity.  The  "  well  of  English  undefiled"  is  not 
wide  enough  to  float  a  steam-boat ;  and  Steele  and  Addison,  were  they 
to  exhibit  their  flowing  perukes  at  the  Travellers'  Club  instead  of  Tom's 
and  Will's,  would  have  instant  recourse  to  the  slang  dictionary  for 
the  extension  and  multiplication  of  their  parts  of  speech. 

Quizzing,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  modem  art  or  science ;  and  dis. 
dains  to  be  classed  with  the  shampooing,  or  transfer- varnishing,  or  ori- 
ental tinting,  or  mazurka-ing  of  the  year  (of  the  LcMrds)  1832.  The 
perHJUur  of  the  Chauss^  d'Antin,  is  but  the  '^  scomer  "  of  the  Scrip, 
tores ;  and  the  hoaxer  of  the  Lowther  Arcade,  the  mad  wag  of  East- 
Chei^.  During  the  prevalence  of  household  fools  and  court  jesters,  it 
is  probable  that  there  may  have  been  a  monopoly  of  the  trade ;  a  privi- 
lege by  courtesy  attached  to  the  motley  coat,  such  as  now  Invests  the 
Mr.  Merryman  of  Astley's  amphitheatre.    At  the  utmost,  a  private  indi- 
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Tidwal  irmt  aimltted  t«  pitrticipflte  in  tTie  ri^t  of  quizzing  fcla  friends 
and  th#  world  in  gMMriil^  on  the  first  day  of  April  of  every  succeeding 
year. 

B«i%  nofT  that  etery  man  tfl  his  own  jester,  the  peculiar  department  of 
petaonal  moekery,  &t  quitting,  is  open  to  the  general  practitioner  ;  and 
from  the  toddling  old  nurse  who  instructs  our  infant  inexperience  that 
th#  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese,  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  persuades  our  adult  creduHty  that  the  firm  of  John  Bull  and  Co. 
hare  mo  title  to  appear  in  the  Graxette, — ^we  are  dupes  through  life  to  a 
general  mystification.  The  King's  Majesty  quizzes  the  nation  in  an 
annual  speech  on  the  opening  of  PMiunent ;  and  the  nation  returns  the 
compliment  by  addresses  without  end  or  aim,  from  one  end  of  the  year 
to  tlie  other.  Parson  Irving  quizzed  us  from  the  pulpit,  and  Eldon 
from  the  woolsack.  St.  John  Long  quizzes  us  out  of  our  lives,  and  the 
Anatony  Bill  out  of  our  hodies. 

Quisling  was  an  art  much  practised  among  the  Ancients.  Diogenes 
was  a  pertifleur ;  the  **  Phrygian-slave  **  a  quizzer  of  great  and  origi- 
nal  genius.  Scarcely  a  Roman  emperor  but  quizzed  his  subjects ;  and 
the  sneers  of  Cicero  went  almost  farther  than  his  oratory.  The  nick- 
names so  lavishly  in  use  in  Heathen  times  evidently  originated  in  '*  the 
scorn  of  the  scomers ;"  while,  in  modern  ages,  even  kings  have  been 
'^  damnod  to  everlasting  fame  "  by  the  audacity  of  some  master  of  the 
art  of  quiaaing.  **  Louis  le  Lutin," — *'  Louis  le  Chauve,- — ^^  Louis 
le  B^ue,"— "  Charles  le  T^m^raire,"— *'  John  Lackland," — "  Edward 
Longdianks,"— ''  William  Rufus,"— "  Albert  the  Bear,"—''  Henry  the 
Fowler,"  and  fifty  other  princes,  great  and  small,  may  be  cited  as  tnu 
ditional  victims  to  the  malice  of  some  Theodore  Hooke  of  former  centu. 
ries.  Don-Key, — Sir  Bobadil  Birnie, — Goose  Goderich,  are  not  more 
eminently  martyrs  to  the  practice  of  quizzing  than  Tarquin  the  Proud, 
or  Harry  Hotspur. 

Various,  and  variously  offensive,  are  the  branches  of  this  anonymous 
or  cacophonous  accomplishment ;  from  the  unpardonable  flagrancy  of  the 
practical  joke,  to  the  merry  conceit  of  an  ironical  compliment;  from 
the  commonplace  manoeuvre  of  filling  our  muU  with  Cayenne  pepper, 
to  the  dexterous  anatomization  of  ourselves,  our  works,  our  ancestry,  and 
posterity,  in  the  pages  of  a  smart  periodical.  To-day  we  are  flayed  alive 
by  the  pernJUurs,  who  change  the  ''  hot "  and  ''  cold"  labels  affixed  to 
the  water-courses  of  our  bath  ;  to-morrow,  by  the  jocund  jesters  of  the 
— M.^ —  Review ! 

It  is  surprising  what  extensive  use  has  been  madd  of  this  curious 
weapon  in  the  conflicts  of  senatorial  war.  Of  all  the  orators  who  ever 
quitted  the  House  of  Commons,  Canning  was  the  mightiest.  WhOe  he 
flourished  the  dagger  of  lath  in  their  faces,  or  made  a  lunge  at  their 
ribs,  the  country  gentlemen  were  never  sure  on  which  side  of  their 
rnout^  to  laugh  ;  and  half-affronted,  half-mystified,  vainly  attempted  to 
cover  their  confusion  by  Falstaff's  declaration,  that  they  were  not  reallp 
dupes;  that, 

Bj  the  LordI  they  knew  him 
As  weU  as  He  that  made  him  I  ,-> 

The' same  vein  of  Parliamentary  irony,  or  quizzing,  has.  been  Wprke^, 
by  Cifoker;  but  the  "  Arrah  now  !  honeys ! — are  ye  sure  y^  IpiOw  .^^ 
hedids  of  yer  mother's  sons  from  so  many  rotten  praties?"  ia  Vf^  dil^iK 
entrfirom  the  grave  and  courtly  bantering  of  Canning's  Lord  Grizzle-ism! 
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Lord  Chesterfield^  (the  Lord  Chesterfield)  wi^s  the  mest -f m^lu)  iol. 
quizzers^ — Horace  Walpole  the  most  maliciouS)— BoliAgbyoke  the  sMst 
profound.    Voltaire  quizzed  mankind  in  seventy  volumes^-^Byron  ia.. 
nzteen  cantos^^-Hope  and  Beckford  in  caftans  and  turbi^ifli  and  Bi|i« 
wer  in  a  suit  of  ^lultz's  superfine.    We  all  know  how  UlysieB  ^uiaied 
the  Cyclopj  and  the  fathers  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  their  eommoii  * 
father.    The  crusades  were^  in  truth,  a  hoax  invented  by  the  Papal  See   - 
to  divert  the  eyes  of  Christendom  from  its  exactions  and  enonnities  ;< 
the  South  Sea  bubble  was  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  quizzing,  and  Law,  the  fr^* 
jector,  the  most  expert  perHfleur  of  his  day.   His  late  Majesty  was  suru    . 
rounded  by  merry  jesters  addicted  to  this  pernicious  propensity.    By 
one  he  was  quizzed  into  setting  up  the  pepper-box  minarets  of  the  Pa^ 
rillon ;  by  another,  into  the  creation  of  that  wilderness  of  hay-^stacks, 
the  umquhile  cottage  in  Windsor  Park.  A  noble  hoaxer,  of  singular  gra** 
vity,  persuaded  him  to  exhibit  himself  in  rotund  maturity  in  the  exposinre 
of  the  philabeg  and  tartan  ;  and  a  persifleur,  the  most  imposing,  passed . 
off  the  gudgeons  of  the  Virginia  Water  for  John  Doreys  an(l  red  mullet 
at  the  Royal  board. 

Quizzing  is,  however^  but  a  weed  among  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  It  * 
is  the  most  heartless  of  the  daughters  of  mirth, — the  hollow  vizard 
found  by  the  fox  in  the  fable,  a  goodly  face  of  merriment  but  without 
brains.  The  systematic  banterer  pursues  a  mode  of  attack  as  paltry  as 
it  is  fatal ;  crushes  us,  like  Pyrrhus  of  old,  by  flinging  a  crab  at  our 
heads  ;  or  poisons  us,  like  the  last  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  by  a  pinch  of 
snuff  tendered  with  an  air  of  gallantry.  A  sneer,  whether  verbaUy  or 
physiognomioally  conveyed,  is  the  simoom  of  social  life  ;  while  the  sun 
still  shines  in  our  faces,  we  see  every  thing  around  us  droop  and  wither 
under  its  influence. 

All  quizzing  is  not  however  of  a  malignant  nature.  We  have  tmm^ 
teurs  and  professional  quizzers ; — some  who  resort  to  the  excitement  of  a 
hoax  as  a  relief  from  their  own  dulness,  even  as  others  are  actuated  by 
'*  the  dear  delight  of  giving  pain."  But  even  the  most  innocuous  quis- 
zer  is  an  offensive  person.  His  pleasantries  manifestly  proceed  from  a 
sense  of  superiority,  or  a  desire  of  humiliating  his  superiors.  A  noble 
persifleur,  having  raised  a  false  alarm  of  a  surprise  of  the  enemy,  to  pat 
to  the  proof  the  valour  of  Turenne — "  Young  man,"  said  the  Marshal^ 
''  had  I  betrayed  the  slightest  symptom  of  poltroonery,  your  life  should 
have  atoned  the  hoax."  Many  mockers  by  profession  provoke  moreover 
the  fate  of  the  Ijring  boy  who  shrieked  for  help  under  the  fangs  of  the 
wolf.  They  have  dealt  so  largely  in  jest,  that  no  one  can  believe  thett 
to  be  in  earnest.  There  is  an  old  French  comedy  entitled  "  Le  Fer^ 
sifleur"  of  which  the  hero  becomes  so  renowned  for  quizzing,  that  when 
at  length  he  prefers  his  suit  to  the  object  of  his  affections,  nothing  wiU 
persuade  her  that  he  is  not  bantering  her  by  ironical  professions.  The 
Dialogues  of  Lucian  exhibit  a  classical  hoaxer  of  a  similar  description  ; 
and  more  than  one  of  Boccaccio's  heroes  is  the  dupe  of  a  clever 
mystification. 

But  of  all  human  quizzing,  ancient  and  modem,  plebeian  or  patrician, 
nothing  equals  that  now  in  triumphant  practice  in  the  lists  of  litera- 
ture. From  Zoilus  to  the  penny  jiewspapers,  never  has  there  been 
criticism,  penned  or  spoken,  so  bitterly  pungent  as  some  of  the  grav^ 
laudatory  abides,  by  which  authors  are  now  quizzed  down  to  zero  in  the 
poj^ular  reviews.  Satan  Montgomery  is  bantered  with  the  name  of 
IsAiali ;    Miss  I^ndou  by  a  comparison  with  La  RochefoucauH  V  9Ad 
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MO  On  t/ie  Passingi  of  the  Reform  BilL 

Don  Tm^My  with  Flgault  le  Brim.  Thig  is  a  refinement  in  crafty. 
It  it  twining  the  rack  with  flowers,  and  hai^^ing  a  man  with  a  cord  sf 
gold.  The  sentence  of  the  reriewer  should  be  <<  Yea,  yea;  andaay, 
nay  T'  A  Barmedida's  feast  of  fame  is  a  supererogation  of  malice.  We 
hold  that  all  authors  so  derided  have  a  right  to  call  upon  their  critici 
to  make  good  their  words;  and  build  up  the  visionary  castles  of  their 
F#ta  Morsfona,  (like  London  bridge  in  the  nursery  song)  with  ^  gravel 
and  stone  ;"  or  rather,  "  with  silver  and  gold."  A  heavy  mulct  should 
be  imposed  on  literary  quizzing. 


ON  THE  PASSING  OF  THE  REFORM  BILL. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  COBN.LAW  RHTMES. 

TuKB. — "  Rule  Britannia." 

Whex  wo-wom  Prance  fint  sternly  spread 
Her  bannered  rainbow  on  the  wind. 
To  strike  rebellioui  reason  dead. 
The  Kings  of  many  lands  combined ; 

Did  they  triumph  ?  So  they  deemed : 
Coold  they  triumph  P  Vo,  they  dreamed. 

From  Freedom*8  ashes,  at  their  call, 
A  fmrm  of  might  arose,  and  blazed ; 

'Tis  true,  they  saw  that  phantom  &I1 ; 
*T\b  true  they  cmsh'd  the  power  they  rais*d ; 
But  in  conflict  with  the  wiae^ 
Vain  are  armies,  leagues,  and  lies. 

Not  freedom,  no^  but  Freedom*s  fi»e. 
The  baffled  league  of  Kings  overthrew ; 

We  conquered  them,  though  slayes  can  ^show 
They  conquered  us,  at  Waterloo  : 
Mind  is  mightier  than  the  strong  I 
Right  hath  triumph*d  over  wrong  I 

By  sordid  lusts  to  ruin  led, 
Come,  England*8  foes,  ye  self-imdone  I 
Behold  for  what  ye  tax'd  our  bread  I 
Is  this  the  Mont  Saint  Jean  ye  won  ? 
Hark  I  the  Rabble's  triumph.layl 
Sturdy  beggars  I  who  are  they? 

Fools  I  call  your  Czar!  hire  all  his  hordes! 
Ann  Cssar  Hardingel  league  and  plot  I 

Mind  smites  you  with  her  wing  of  words. 
And  nought  «hiUl  be  where  mind  is  not : 
Crushed  to  nothing — ^what  you  ar&— 
Wormlings  I  will  ye  prate  of  war  ? 

No  paltry  fray,  no  bloody  day. 
That  crowns  with  praise  the  baby-great ; 
The  deed  of  Brougham,  Russell,  Grey, 
The  deed  that's  DONE,  we  celebrate ! 

Bffind*!  great  charter  t    Buropt  Sai^d ! 
Man  for  ever  unena1ay*dl 

Oh,  could  tike  Wise,  the  brure,  tha  JuiCy 
Who  suffor'd.— died,  to  break  our  ehiim. 

Could  Muir,  could  Palmer,  from  the  4nat, 
Could  murdered  Gerald  hear  our  strains- 
Death  would  see,  and  souls  in  bliss, 
Unborn  ages  UeatM  in  this  I 
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BV  THE  AITTHeR  OF  THE  "  O  HARA  TALES. 

So  were  called  a  highly  respectable  Irish  family ;  and  the  appdlfttion 
is  continued  to  their  descendants  of  the  present  day^  in  consequence  of 
the  concluding  circumstances  of  the  following  true  narration.  Incre- 
dulous some  readers  may  be  after  having  perused  our  paper  to  the  end^ 
notwithstanding  our  intimation  that  it  deals  with  facts.  Should  such  be 
the  case  we  cannot  help  it ;  and  shall  only  add,  that  while  the  occurrence^ 
for  which  we  apprehend  most  question,  has  authenticated  parallels  in 
many  countries  over  the  world,  its  truth,  in  the  particular  instance  be- 
fore us,  has  been  vouched  to  the  writer  by  a  member  of — The  Family 
ilf  the  Cold  Feet,  Ay,  and  cold,  cold  were  his  own  feet  while  he  told 
the  chilling  story ;  so  inveterately,  so  inheritedly  and  innately  cold^ 
that  the  blaze  of  the  jovial  fire  to  which  we  sat,  during  his  narrative, 
oould  not  impart  to  them  the  least  warmth ;  and  cold,  cold  were  his 
children's  feet — all  except  one,  who  obviously  took  after  her  mother, 
as  well  in  constitution  as  in  face  and  personal  conformation ;  and  cold, 
cold  had  been  his  father's  feet — as  cold,  while  he  lived,  as  when  he  had 
been  dead  three  days,  and  decidedly  cold  all  over ;  and  his  grand- 
father's, and  his  grahdfather's  mother's— <which  respectable  lady  brought 
the  inconvenience  into  the  family.  And  now  we  begin  to  tell  in  what 
manner. 

Antony  Nugent,  at  four.and»twenty,  was  a  tall,  well-limbed,  fair-hair- 
ed, ruddy-cheeked,  blue-eyed,  and  half-educated  Irishman ; — a  younger 
brother,  too,  though  on  that  account  soarce  a  whit  less  dangerouii  to  the 
heart's  ease  of  many  a  blooming  girl  around  him.  He  lived  with  his 
brother,  the  baronet,  in  the  old  Cut-stone  mansion,  called  Upper  Court, 
having  nothing  to  do  but  hunt,  iish,  shoot,  cock-fight,  dog-fight,  badger. 
bait,  ferret-chase  the  rabbits  in  the  warren,  and,  above  all,  dear  women, 
make  love  to  you.  Profession  he  would  none  of;  taking  fees,  either  as 
attorney,  barrister,  surgeon  or  physician,  was  very  much  beneath  his 
family  consequence ;  he  might  have  put  his  fine  broad  slionlders  into  a 
red  jacket,  indeed,  (or  rather  long  and  broad  skirted  red  coat,  as  was 
then  good  military  exquisitism,)  had  there  been  spirited  wars  going  on 
all  over  Europe :  but  it  was  a  time  of  profound  peace,  and  he  candidly 
admitted  that  he  did  not  like  the  trouble  of  drilling,  and  parading,  and 
mounting  guard,  when  very  little  could  be  expected  to  come  of  it ;  and 
he  had  much  rather  stay  at  home,  amusing  himself  as  a  country  gentle- 
roan  on  his  brother's  grounds. 

This  sounded  in  many  ears  as  quite  an  independent  resolution ;  but 
that  it  really  was  so  may  be  questioned.  There  was  little  doubt  that. 
At  a  very  early  age,  he  had,  with  great  facility,  disposed  of,  among  the 
pleasures  of  the  Irish  metropolis,  the  few  thousands  which  fell  to  his 
share,  as  a  younger  brother,  according  to  his  father's  will :  so  that  when 
he  spoke  with  a  toss  of  his  head,  of  ''  staying  at  home,  amusing  himself 
as  a  oountry  gentleman  on  his  brother's  grounds,"  he  must  have  meant, 
though  perhi^  it  never  struck  him,  at  hia  brother's  expense  into  the 
bftfgain.  Sir  Roger  was  fond  of  him,  however,  and  one  of  a  class  of  men 
of  that  peculiar  good  nature,  besides,  who  can  countenance  the  expenses 
.of  tihoee  they  are  fond  of,  or,  as  he  would  himself  have  said,  '^  used  to," 
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at  tke  risk  of  their  own  perBonal  independence ;  and  so^  Tony  did  very 
well ;  ay,  joat  aa  well  as  if  he  had  been  elder  eon  born,  and  wrote  him- 
self  Sir  Tony. 

Well,  love»making,  it  has  been  declared,  was,  above  all  others,  kii 
amnaement  on  his  brother's  gprounds,  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  For  it 
he  would,  in  truth,  give  up  fox,  hare,  the  river's  side,  the  rabbit-warren, 
a  codufigfat,  a  badger.bait — any  other  thing ;  and  of  this  he  boaated,  as 
he  ooght  to  have  done,  to  more  fair  faces  than  two  or  three,  and  was 
ealunated  accordingly — ^for  a  season  at  least— by  each  of  those  to  whom,  in 
turn,  he  made  the  avowal  in  strict  confidence.  Nor  was  '^  Master  Tony" 
-*4>r,  more  expressively  with  reference  to  his  virtual  reign  at  Upper 
Court,  '*  the  young  master,"  as  the  tenants  oalled  him — particularlj 
select  in  the  indulgence  of  his  pastime.  His  ^^  grand  passion,"  or  uni. 
venal  passion,  asserted  and  proved  itself  in  a  very  efficient  kind  of  way, 
from  the  '^  cottier's"  comely  daughter  up  through  the  family  of  the  small 
farmers,  of  the  '^  strong  farmer,"  of  the  gentleman  farmer,  and  of  the 
still  more  genteel  farmer,  till  it  had  adiieved  its  utmost  flight,  pro. 
portioned  to  his  opportunities,  at  the  fireside  of  the  next  'squire,  local- 
ly *'  square,"  baronet,  bishop,  or,  haply,  real  lord.  For  Tony  oertaucdy 
had  the  blessed  talent  of  making  himself  agreeable,  and  therefore  weL- 
come,  from  the  mud^cabin  to  the  family  seat.  We  have  called  him  half 
educated, — 4Jiat  is,  he  pretended  to  Virgil,  and  hinted  at  Euclid  ;  still  he 
had  been  a  member  of  T.  C.  D.,  and  he  etmld  smatter  on,  amnsingly, 
among  the  very  best  society  of  his  county ;  and  in  rhyming,  which  he 
devoted  exclusively  to  songs  in  praise  of  angling,  hunting,  fishing,  wine, 
and  women,  Tony  was  considered  a  master.  To  enable  the  reader  to 
form  some  opinion  on  this  point,  as  well  as  to  further  illustrate  the  ruling 
bent  of  his  mind,  a  song  is  subjoined,  which  has  been  copied  by  one  of 
his  oeUUfooted  descendants,  from  the  family  archives,  at  our  solicitation. 

Since  with  varying  charmf  they  inflame  us, 

To  change  us  from  one  or  from,  two, 
Dear  creatures  they  never  can  blame  us. 

If  what  they  insist  on  we  do ! 
So  away  with  all  fears  of  displeasing, 

In  easing 

The  teasing  they  doom  ui  to  know. 
Their  wrath  we  are  tore  of  appeasing. 

If  we  love  them,  and  pay  as  we  go ! 

In  a  garden,  like  bees,  we  may  hum  on, 

And  sip  what  we  wish  through  its  bowers— 
And  why  should  not  the  garden  of  woman 

Be  firee  as  the  garden  of  flowers  ? 
Oh !  if  one  is  my  rose,  daffadilly. 

Sweet  Willy, 

Or  lily,  anoQier  I  call- 
Nay,  sometimes,  lest  our  taste  should  grow  chilly, 

Why  not  snatch  a  leaf  from  them  all ! 

Now,  any  sagacious  reader  will  perceive  that  so  mudr  had  not  been  and 
alffent  Mr.  Tony's  characteristics,  unless  that  they  must  have  a  geod 
deal  to  do  with  the  origin  and  perpetuation  of  ^'  cold  feet"  in  his  fuaibf; 
and  such,  indeed,  is  the  fact,  as  we  hasten  to  make  evident.  The  Jhonts 
Of  a  nei^bouring  gentleman  had  long  been  untenanted,  save  by  ^tm 
trasty  servants  in  whose  care  he  had  left  it.  Mr.  Neville  lest  a  well- 
belored  wife,  in  her  first  confinement,  and  immediately  after  quitted  his 
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hou&e  and  country  to  seek  forgetfiolness  of  sorrow  in  foreign  lands.  The 
innocent  cause  of  her  mother's  deaths  his  infant  daughter^  he  deposited 
in  safe  and  respectable  hands^  to  be  nursed  through  the  first  years  of 
cliildhood ;  and  when  Esther  Neville  gained  her  sixth  year^  he  sent  for 
her  from  England^  to  which  country  he  had  just  returned  from  the  con- 
tinent^ and  thenceforward  assumed  his  natural  right  as  her  protector. 
For  some  time  she  was  educated  in  England^  afterwards  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  ultimately  in  England  again ;  and  in  her  nineteenth  year  her 
father  came  back  with  her  to  his  natire  country,  to  instal  her,  as  her 
mother's  successor,  in  his  paternal  mansion ;  announcing  his  determina. 
tion  never  to  re-marry,  and  proclaiming  her  heiress  to  his  considerable 
estate,  and  funded  property. 

Antony  Nugent  for  some  long  weeks  before  her  arrival  within  ten 
minutes  ride  of  Upper  Court,  had  been  rather  at  a  loss  for  a  new  object 
of  adoration.  He  soon  got  Sir  Roger  to  accompany  him  to  Mr.  Ne- 
ville's on  a  welcoming  visit ;  fell  in  love  with  Esther,  ten  seconds  after 
he  had  seen  her ;  and  having  contrived  to  stay  for  dinner,  while  his  bro- 
ther returned  home,  told  her  as  much  before  he  left  the  house  that 
evening. 

Let  no  one  be  astonished  at  this  despatch.  It  was  his  way.  He 
couldn't  help  it.  No,  no  more  than  a  connoisseur  can  help  expressing 
raptures  at  the  first  sight  of  an  old  picture,  although  he  may  have  seen 
hundreds,  quite  as  old,  before  it.  In  very  truth,  Tony  could  not  recoL 
lect  the  time  since  his  sixteenth  year,  that  he  had  once  been  able  to  curb 
the  avowal  of  his  perfect  love  for  any  and  every  woman  or  girl  the 
least  interesting,  by  whose  side  he  found  himself  the  necessary  number 
of  hours.  And  we  pray,  in  his  behalf,  that  no  ill-natured  person  will 
enppoee  it  was  because  Esther  Neville  happened  to  be  an  heiress,  and 
he  a  younger  brother,  that  he  so  soon  declared  himself,  in  the  present 
instance.  No  such  thing.  Heiresses  were  by  no  means  new  to  him. 
He  had  been  at  the  knees  of  one  or  two  before,  and  given  them  up  in  a 
few  months,  weeks,  or  days,  as  it  might  be,  for  the  untiring  pleasure  of 
once  more  manifesting  his  mighty  love  for  the  sex,  in  the  case,  perhaps, 
of  a  pennyless  fifth  or  seventh  daughter.  No,  indeed ;  the  least  mer- 
cenary lover  on  earth  was  Tony.  And  in  some  degree  to  account  for 
this,  considering  his  own  pauper  state,  and  a  rapid  growth  of  nephews 
at  Upper  Court,  perhaps  it  is  as  weU  to  surmise  that,  in  making  fervid 
love,  like  a  lusty  sun,  to  every  flower  in  the  female  garden,  he  had  not 
as  yet  ever  thought  of  becoming  entitled  by  marriage,  to  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  one  individual  woman.  But  why  he  should  not  have  done 
so  we  are  utterly  unable  to  explain. 

And  how  sped  his  as  yet  newest  of  all  wooings  }  How  did  Esther  Ne- 
ville take  his  sufficiently  abrupt  attack  ?  Not  as  she  ought  to  have  done, 
had  she  much  experience  of.  the  world,  or  of  the  various  sorts  of  fools 
of  it.  Out  of  select  English  boarding  schools,  or  of  continental  con- 
vents she  had  lived  but  little ;  and  romance  substituted  in  her  mind  a 
wholesome  and  most  necessary  knowledge  of  mankind  and  of  woman- 
kind. Of  such  a  man  as  we  have  sketched  Tony  Nugent,  at  four-and- 
twenty,  she  had  dreamed,  as  well  as  of  her  own  powers  of  striking  to 
the  death  at  first  sight ;  not  forgetting  his  really  fervid  and  seemingly 
anohangeable  manner  in  giving  her  so  quick  a  proof  of  her  good  opi. 
nion  of  herself.  In  truth,  although  as  the  most  romantic  woman  is 
bound  to  do,  Esther  made  no  response  to  his  first  startling  speech ;  Tony 
had  not  repeated  it,  with  pretty  additions,  more  than  four  times,  when 
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she  did,  and  vows  of  deathless  fidelity  were  forthwith  iaterchanged ;  and 
in  the  stolen  walks  they  enjoyed  among  the  wild  and  solitary  scenery  adja- 
cent to  Mr.  Neville's  house^  plans  of  future  happiness,  of  happiness  that 
never  could^  would,  should,  or  ought  to  tire,  towered  up,  like  that  same 
wild  scenery,  before  and  before  t^em,  till  it  faded  into  rich  and  beaotifiil 
vagueness  in  the  distance.  And  this  was  as  true  of  Tony  Nugent  as  of 
Esther  Neville,  lie  felt  as  enthusiastic  and  as  sincere  as  she  did.  Yes— 
not  a  doubt  of  it.  He  felt,  in  fact,  as  he  had  felt  a  hundred  times 
before,  just  like  a  man  in  love  for  the  very  first  time  ;  and  he  could 
have  sworn  to  the  world,  as  well  as  to  his  own  heart,  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  he  should  ever  look  with  the  slightest  interest  on  another 
woman. 

In  fact,  the  ardent,  quick-tempered  Esther,  was  in  her  paradise — 
Fool's  Paradise.  Once  or  twice  only,  she  thought  it  odd  that,  in  all 
their  schemes  for  perennial  blisses,  her  lover  never  happened  to  allude 
to  the  married  state.  But,  on  reflection,  this  could  mean  nothing  at 
aU ;  or,  if  any  thing,  it  illustrated  his  delicacy,  and  so  helped  to  raise 
him  in  her  estimation,  if  that  were  possible.  It  struck  her,  however, 
that  she  might  as  well  tempt  him  a  little  on  the  point ;  so,  one  even- 
ing, when,,  as  usual,  she  had  stolen  out  to  meet  him  by  the  river's  side, 
Esther,  after  expressing  her  tremors  at  the  idea  of  being  missed  and 
asked  after  by  her  father,  added,  '^  but  our  little  uneasiness  on  that 
head,  dear  Tony,  will  soon  be  removed, — I  mean,  when  you  propose 
for  me  at  home." 

*'  Propose  for  you,  at  home,  dearest  Esther  ?"  he  repeated,  staring  at 
her  with  great  simplicity,  and,  a  disinterested  observer  might  have  added, 
something  like  quandary,  or  stupidity.  In  truth,  it  was  the  first  time 
the  idea  had  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  And  here  we  again  express 
ourselves  posed,  and  unable  to  make  out  the  peculiar  mental  economy 
of  our  hero.  Such  as  we  have  found  him,  however,  we  give  him  to  the 
world  ;  and  that's  all  can  be  said  on  the  8ub|ect. 

A  quick  flash  from  Esther's  dark  eyes  met  his  strange  stare ;  and  she 
demanded,  sharply,  "  Why  do  you  repeat  my  words  ?" 

*^  Repeat  your  words,  Esther  ? — oh,    ay ;   yes,  to  be  sure — what  a 

blockhead  I  am —  1  ha  '  ha !  don't  be  angry  with  me,  gra^ma^chree " 

here  he  slightly  interrupted  his  speech  by  a  little  act — "  but,  as  I  over 
and  over  told  you,  my  darling, — ^looking  straight  into  your  beautiful 
face"  (it  was  not  beautiful,  only  deeply  interesting)  "  always  makes 
ma  forget  what  I  am  saying — ay,  or  doing,  either," — and  here  he  re- 
peated  the  little  act  before  aUuded  to. 

Esther  echoed  his  laugh;  and,  though  nothing  more  distinct  was 
said  on  the  subject,  all  seemed  well.  On  their  way  homeward,  however, 
she  thought  Tony  a  shade  graver,  or  more  reflective  than  usual ;  and 
she  lay  down- that  night  with  the  germ  of  something  disagreeable  in  her 
mind. 

The  next  evening,  Tony  sent  her  a  message,  as  usual,  and  they  were 
^gain  alone,  in  a  convenient,  lover.like  place.  Esther  came  out^  deter- 
•mined  to  watch  him ;  and  having  made  this  resolution,  she,  doubtless^ 
w/Mild  have  found  in  his  words,  looks,  and  manner,  something  she  sus- 
^pec^ed  him  of,  had  he  been  as  innocent  as  a  babe.  Truth:  mu^t  be  tol4, 
however.  Tony  really  was  a  changed,  or,  at  least,  »  f^h^ngi^g  ma». 
Why?  He  no  more  knew,  at  present,  than  he  had  kpown,  on  similar 
occasions,  many  a  time  and  oft,  before.    Once,  only,  during  the  even^ 
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ing,  did  he  appear  much  interested ;  but  the  occasion  for  his  alteration 
of  demeanour  was  no  comfort  to  Esther's  heart. 

**  When  my  cousin  Mary  comes  to  see  me,  dear  Tony,  we  must,  at 
once,  make  her  a  confidant,"  said  Esther. 

'^  Certainly,  Esther. — Does  she  come  soon  ?" 

**  To-morrow — some  time  of  the  day." 

'*  Indeed  ?  and  that  is  soon  ;'* — ^his  handsome  eyes  beamed  brightly, 
—though,  alas !  for  poor  Esther,  they  turned  away,  with  a  kind  of  a 
happy,  speculative  expression.  *'  I'm  so  glad ; — for  your  sake,  I  mean. 
Your  cousin  will  be'  such  company  to  you  !" 

*'  Thank  you,  Tony.*' — ^Esther  was  quite  put  out ;  she  could  make 
nothing  of  him. 

'*  Is  she  older  or  younger  than  you,  Esther  ?"  demanded  Tony,  still 
in  a  calculating  way. 

**  About  my  own  age." 

"  And  like  you  ? — any  family  resemblance  .^" 

*'  Not  the  least : — I  am  not  very  tall ;  she  is  tall :  I  am  a  brown  girl ; 
she  is  a  fair  one — " — '*  With,  blue  eyes,  light  hair,  and  a  good  complex. 
ion  ?"  interrupted  Tony,  vivaciously.  ''  Yes,  as  is  usual,  with  very  fair 
women,** — "  Very  fair,  you  say  .^"  again  interrupted  her  waning,  waning 
lover, — ^bewitched  with  the  novelty  of  the  contrast  between  his  late  mis- 
tress and  his  future  one. 

'*  Yes,  Tony  Nugent,  very  fair,  as  fair  as  heart  can  wish,"  answered 
Esther,  now  just  beginning  to  apprehend. 

**  And  only  about  nineteen,  like  yourself,"  cried  Tony,  not  noticing 
E6ther*s  expressive  manner,  in  the  anticipating  joy  of  his  simple  heart ; 
**  and  a  bounding,  bouncing,  charming  girl,  1*11  warrant ;  all  smiles  and 
laughter,  and  pleasant  conversation !  Yes,  I  remember  you  hinted  as 
much  to  me  before ;  didn*t  you,  'Esther  }** 

*'  Perhaps — ^why  do  you  keep  rubbing  the  palms  of  your  hands  together, 
Mr.  Tony  Nugent  ?  I  cfon't  find  the  evening  so  cold." 

No  use  in  continuing  the  scene  between  the  lovers,  on  this  occasion ; 
Tony  arrived  at  home  to  rave  as  much  about  Esthir*s  cousin,  as  he  had 
done  about  Esther*s  self,  before  her  arrival  at  Upper  Court.  Esther 
locked  herself  up  in  her  chamber  to  hate  the  merry-hearted  Mary, 
whom  she  had  loved,  during  their  first  acquaintance  in  Dublin,  on  her 
way  from  England,  to  her  father's  house,  and  ever  since,  till  this  even- 
ing ;  and,  even  towards  her  beau-ideal  of  lover,  and  of  constant  lover, 
Tony  Nugent,  her  heart  began  to  change,  and  change  badly.  Unamiable 
ingredients  had  naturally  mixed  themselves  up  with  the  whole  of  Esther^ 
character ;  and  the  course  of  her  education  and  experience  had  not  since 
worked  them  out  of  it.  As  a  child,  she  was  self-willed,  almost  daring 
in  the  attainment  of  whatever  she  had  set  her  heart  on,  and  resentful, 
if  thwarted  in  gaining  her  object.  Nay,  worse,  she  could  brood 
over  her  disappointment,  and  unrelentingly  nurse  a  spirit  of  retaliation 
towards  its  author.  Judicious  direction  of  her  mind  and  feelings,  might, 
doubtless,  have  done  much  towards  subduing,  if  not  eradicating  these 
infirmities,  during  her  growth  from  child  into  girl ;  or  the  really  good 
portions  of  her  mind  and  heart,  their  generosity,  and  even  romance, 
might  have  been  cultivated  and  enlarged  so  aa  to  weigh  down  their 
dangerous  tendencies.  Such,  we  repeat,  had  not  however  been  the  case ; 
and,  now,  at  nineteen,  she  was,  therefore,  a  passive  victim  to  the  un- 
amiable  temptations  of  her  nature  ;  at  the  impulse,  too,  of  the  greatest 
disappointment  any  woman  can  feel,  and  which  Esther  Neville^felt  to  an 
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fartemity  of  which  few  women  are  capable.  In  fact^  before  the  Mmner 
morning*!  sun  danced  dazzlingly  through  her  window,  on  her  ake^eas 
4je9,  Either  had  rowed  a  vengeance  upon  the  unoontciovis  Tony  No- 
gent,  for  his  buoyant  spirits,  the  previous  evening ;  nay,  die  had  pbm- 
ned  it,  and  only  waited  to  receive  full  proof  of  his  delinquency,  with  a 
fit  opportunity,  in  order  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

And  Tony  did  not  keep  her  long  waiting.  He  was  in  Mr.  NevUle's 
house  when  Mary  0*Neil  entered  it,  and  scarce  stirred  from  her  side 
the  whole  evening.  Esther  had  to  suffer  the  scene  of  a  laughing,  witty, 
hilarious  flirtation  between  her  cousin  and  her  quondam  lover^  while  she 
sat  neglected,  looking  out  at  the  beauties  of  nature^  through  the  old  bow. 
window  of  the  sombre  drawing.room.  She  did  suffer  it,  however,  silently, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  contentedly ;  and^  at  length,  die  left  them  alone, 
— to  reconnoitre,  however,  from  an  adjacent  room ;  at  the  door  of  which 
she  had  not  stood  a  long  while,  till  her  ears  heard  the  words  of  perfidy 
from  Tony*8  importunate  lips,  and  then  something  else  ^m  them,  witii 
the  aid  of  those  of  the  laughing,  almost  scoffing  Mary  0*Neil,  which 
sounded  to  Esther  like  a  poisonous  reptile*s  hiss. 

And,  now,  she  took  her  measures,  her  first  ones,  at  least.  She 
wrote  to  Mary's  brother,  a  brave,  though  fierce  old  campaigner, 
quartered  with  his  regiment  in  a  town  near  at  hand.  She  sought 
her  father,  in  his  library,  and  conversed  with  him  some  time.  Then 
she  had  to  adapt  her  manner  and  looks  to  her  purposes,  before 
re-entering  the  drawing-room,  where  the  new  lovers  still  sat  is 
happy  twilight. — ''  Does  she  laugh  at  him  still  ?"  thought  Esther, 
again  eaves-dropping  at  the  door.  *^ 'So—now  her  voice  is  gentle 
enough,  and  if  she  doee  continue  to  reject  his  quickly  conceived,  and  as 
quickly  told  love,  'tis  in  maiden  murmurs  only. — Grood  !  very  good ! — 
Mary  O'Neil,  he  shall  be  mine  yet — ^mine,  though  it  were  but  to  diew 
him  how  I  loathe  him,  when  he  is  so !" — ^And,  so  meditating,  Esther 
tripped  into  the  room,  in  seemingly  high  spirits,  rallying  the  hi^py 
pair,  and  congratulating  herself  on  having  been  the  means  of  making 
them  known  to  each  other.  Mary  laughed,  and  protested,  and  remon. 
strated,  and  asked  *'  How  could  such  nonsense  enter  into  her  dear 
Esther's  head  ?" — And  Master  Tony,  what  did  he  say  or  do  ?  Was  there 
no  appearance  of  disconcertion  in  his  manner?  no  consciousness  of 
being,  at  the  least,  a  very  gay  deceiver?  no  awkwardness  in  the 
presence  of  the  woman  to  whom,  a  few  hours  before,  he  had  been  swear, 
ing,  in  good  round  oaths,  (as  became  his  rank  and  bearing  in  those  good 
old  times,)  entranced  adoration  and  immortal  fidelity  ?  Not  a  trace  of 
anything  like  all  this  :  and  for  a  very  sufficient  reason — ^namely,  because 
he  did  not  feel  it.  His  heart  accused  him  of  nothing  at  all.  He  stood 
quite  self-acquitted  to  his  own  conscience,  or  rather  he  had  never  been 
at  its  bar  for  an  instant.  He  was  but  following  his  nature,  his  vocation. 
In  a  word,  the  matter  did  not,  could  not  trouble  his  mind,  had  never 
done  so,  and  was  very  unlikely  ever  to  do  so.  And  hence,  upon  Esther's 
re-appearance,  he  only  joined  in  Mary  CNeil's  laugh,  and  ohuckled, 
and  rubbed  the  palms  of  his  hands  together,  in  the  way  Esther  scarce 
liked,  (if  he  would  recollect  himself  a  little ;)  and  really  and  truly 
thought  it  all  exceedingly  pleasant  and  natural,  and  just  as  it  ought  to  be. 

About  three  evenings  after,  Tony  and  Mary  O'Neil  were  seated  in 
a  very  nice  little  place,  out  of  doors,  doing  their  very  best  to  be  mutually 
amiable.  It  was  a  miniature,  a  fairy  valley,  abruptly  entered,  at  one 
point,  very  near  to  that  where  they  had  chosen  to  repose  themsdlvet 
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alter  their  romping  walk,  by  a  zig-zag  path,  down  one  of  its  sidea — the 
aide,  too,  opposite  to  where  they  sat.  A  liUle  wailing  brook — so  little 
that  it  fretted  itself  in  wailing  against  the  mere  pebbles  which  obstructed 
the  would-be  perfectly  even  course  of  its  insignificant  existence— was  at 
jUieir  feet ;  their  couch  was  one  of  the  inland  sweeps  of  its  mossy,  and 
daisied,  and  butter-cupped  bank ;  and  the  sky-lark  was  bravuraing  hit 
last  evening  song  for  his  wife,  over  their  heads.— — Could  there  be  a 
better  iioudoir  for  two  lovers  ?     They  thought  not* 

'*  But  can  I  believe  you  ?"  murmured  Mary,  as  Tony's  doomed  head 
rested  on  her  shoulder,  and  his  arm  encircled  her  waist ;— -<'^  this  time, 
your  first  time  ?" 

*^  I  vow  and  swear  it,  dearest,  dearest  darling,  by  the  round  world, 
and  the  blue  sky  over  it ! — by  your  two  eyes  ! — and  by  this — and  this—." 

'*  Stop,  stop  !"  whispered  Mary,  struggling ;  '^  there's  some  one  look, 
ing  at  you." 

Tony  followed  her  glance  with  his  own.  On  the  top  line  of  the 
sweeping  ground  opposite  to  them  stood  three  figures.  Esther  Neville, 
leaning  her  right  arm  on  her  father's,  and  her  left  on  a  dragoon  officer 
of  about  forty.    "  My  brother  Peter !"  half  shrieked  Mary,  starting  up. 

The  new  comers  stood  a  moment,  observantly ;  during  which  Esther, 
turning  her  face  alternately,  from  one  to  another  of  her  supporters^ 
pointed  expressively  towards  the  lovers.  ^'  What  do  they  want  here  ?" 
asked  Tony,  rising,  Esther,  her  father,  and  Captain  O'Neil,  descended 
the  zig-zag  path  to  the  brook,  crossed  the  tiny  stream  by  stepping- 
stones,  and  were  soon  with  their  friends. 

"  Hope  you're  weU,  Miss  Mary  O'Neil,  since  I  saw  you  last,"  said 
the  militaire.  Mary  could  only  run  to  him,  and  embrace  him.  '^  Good 
evening,  Mr.  Tony  Nugent,  began  Esther."  ''  A  kind  good  evening, 
Esther,"  answered  Tony,  **  though  I  thought  we  wished  each  other  that 
before."  '^  I  want  to  make  you  acquainted  with  Miss  O'Neil's  brother, 
Ci4^tain  O'Neil,"  continued  Esther.  *'  Thank  you  kindly,"  responded 
Tony. 

^'  My  service  to  you,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  bowing  low,  while  the 
broad  skirts  of  his  braided  buff  coat  stuck  out  at  either  side.  "  And 
mine  to  you.  Captain,"  answered  Tony,  quite  cheerfully. 

^<  I  may  as  weU  make  you  a  little  better  known  to  one  another, 
gentlemen,"  resumed  Esther,  haughtily  taking  her  father's  arm,  while 
her  bridled  passion  made  her  brown  cheeks  paUid,  and  her  slight  lips 
ashy-coloured.  '^This,  Mr.  Antony  Nugent,  is  a  brave  and  distin- 
guished officer,  who,  as  yet,  cannot  count  a  stain  on  the  honour  of 
one  member  of  his  family,  male  or  female,  and  who  is  determined 
he  never  shall.  And  this.  Captain  O'Neil,  .is  the  young  gentleman 
who  has  been  trifling  with  the  affections  of  two  of  your  relations, 
in  the  short  ^ace  of  a  few  weeks ;  the  presumptuous  beggar,  who 
began  by  swearing  himself  my  admirer,  and  who  prevailed  on  me  to 
conceal  the  dishonour  from  you,  dearest  father;  and  who,  the  very 
hour  Mary  O'Neil  came  to  see  me,  repeated  the  same  oaths  to  her-— 
(Mary  shrieked  out  at  these  words) — and  repeated  them,  again  and  again, 
until  at  last  she  allowed  him  the  degree  of  intimacy  we  have  witnessed 
from  the  top  of  that  height  yonder." 

"  A  bad  kind  of  business,  Mr.  Antony  Nugent,"  remarked  the  grave 
and  gruff  Captain.  ''  I  protest — 1  declare.  Captain,  I  don't  know,  I 
can't  see  what  all  this  means,"  said  Tony.  "  Then  we  must  only  try 
and   dear,   your    eyesight,    sir. — You   wish    to    have   nothing   to   say 
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further  in  the  nuttter,  cousin  Esther?"  ''Me!"  repeated  Esther, 
Bcoffingly^  «  I  scorn  the  poor  adventurer  as  I  do  the  dust  of  the  road 
I  have  come  to  find  him  for  you."  ''  Very  well^"  rejoined  the  Captain, 
*'  you  need  he  in  no  passion,  my  dear ;  I  only  asked  you  to  declare  your 
mind  to  his  face— just  to  give  him  a  hint  that,  although  my  own  aiBter 
is  second  in  the  case,  I  should  have  seen  you  rioted,  before  her,  if  siMh 
was  your  will,  taking  into  account  that  you  were  first  in  the  caoe.  Very 
welL  And  so,  Mr.  Antony,  'tis  with  Miss  O'Neil's  help  you  are  carry-* 
ing  on  the  war  at  present  ?" 

"  Sir  ?  what  do  you  say.  Captain  ?"  asked  Tony. 

*'  That  is,  in  plain  words,  you  are  very  much  devoted  to  my  sister." 

"  Devoted  !  I  adore  her  on  the  knees  of  my  heart  1  and  have  told  her 
as  much,  no  doubt,  a  thousand  times !"  assented  Tony,  joywisly. 

''  Indeed ;  and  any  one  might  have  guessed  as  much  who  Jiad  seen  jrou 
together  here  in  the  open  country,  and  in  the  broad  day-light^  as  I  did^ 
a  few  moments  ago.  Very  well,  sir.  You  do  my  sister  and  me  a  great 
honour." 

"  Delighted  to  hear  you  say  so  !"  cried  Tony,  pouncing  on  his  hand, 
and  shaking  it. 

*'  Very  well,  Mr.  Antony.  All  very  well  so  far ;  and  of  course  you 
agree  that,  particularly  after  the  scene  here  between  you  this  evemng, 
which  any  common  peasant  may  have  witnessed  before  your  friends  came 
up,  the  sooner  such  matters  are  brought  to  an  end,  the  better  for  aH 
parties  concerned." 

"  I — I  must  really  say,"  stanmiered  Tony,  "  that  I  should  be  very, 
very  sorry  to  bring  things  \o  an  end  so  soon  between  me  and  my  darling 

Mary ."     His  heart  merely  failed  him  at  the  thought  <rf  giving  her 

up  so  exceedingly  soon  ;  ''  but,  if  you  afford  me  a  little  more  time,  and 
let  me  look  about  me  a  little,  perhaps,  with  good  opportunity,  I  may 
soon  be  able  to  oblige  you." 

''  I  can  spare  but  very  little  time,  sir,"  replied  the  Captain,  looking 
dangerous.    *'  My  leave  of  absence  extends  but  to  three  days." 

''  Well,  Captain,  well,  even  in  three  days  a  good  many  things  may 
happen." 

''  But  the  business  ought  to  be  completed,  sir,  before  I  go  back  to  my 
regiment." 

"  Well,  and  perhaps  it  may, — who  knows?"  assented  Tony  dieerfully, 
and  with  great  self-reliance. 

'*  Come^  come,  sir — I  don't  understand  you  at  all,  nor  your  fooUdi 
manner  either.  In  one  word,  Mr.  Antony  Nugent,  are  you  prepared  to 
marry  Miss  O'Neil  this  evening,  under  Mr.  Neville's  roof?" 

''  Marry  !" ejaculated  Tony,  in  unfeigned  surprise.  ^  But  die  iww 

soon  made  more  familiar  with  the  new-formed  idea,  on  having  the -€ap& 
tain's  alternative  suggested  to  him.  Not,  indeed,  that  he  was  ae  nnieh 
a  coward  as  he  was  a  half-witted  country  gentleman.  Had  he  disliked 
Mary,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  stood  and  fired  his  four  or  five -shots 
for  a  chance  of  escaping  her ;  but-,  on  the  contrary,  his  paaiaon  for  her 
still  remained  as  strong  as  any  he  had  ever  felt  far  any  other  woman, 
chiefly^  perhaps,  because  as  yet  she  had  not  quite  futiy  itvowedher 
adoration  of  himself,  and  he  wanted  that  habitual  gratifteattoB,  at  any 
risk.  In  short,  with  the  nature  or  extent  of  his  new  engagement  only 
very  vaguely  established  in  his  miud,  and  while  poor  lilary, Hotwiths* 
standing  a  growing  preference,  objected  on  the  score  of  ToQy'a.{>erfidy> 
to  her  cousin,  aa  well  as  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  proeeodii^^ 
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married  they  were  that  evening,  in  Mr.  Neville's  hi^nse,^— her  hrother 
emphaticaUy  bnUying  her  into  compliance  by  threats  of  a  foreign  con- 
vent, to  hide,  as  he  said,  the  disgrace  she  had  brought  on  her  family. 
It  should  before  now  have  been  said  that  Mary  O'Neil  was  an  orphan, 
h«r  father  and  her  mother  both  dead,  and  therefore  that  she  stood 
^e«tly  in-  awe  of  a  brother  so  much  her  elder. 

**  I  wish  you  joy,  Mary  Nugent,"  whispered  Esther,  directly  the  marriage 
ceremony  had  been  peiformed.  Mary  half  started  at  the  emphasis  with 
which  her  cousin  spoke  ;  it  seemed  to  hide  a  dangerous  meaning.  Then 
she  began  to  wonder  at  Esther's  zeal  in  so  precipitately  providing  her 
with  a  husband,  in  the  person  of  the  very  man  whom,  but  a  few  days  be- 
fore, she  had  permitted  to  pay  attentions  to  herself.  And  the  reader's 
surprise  may  also  be  aroused  on  this  point,  recollecting  Esther's  mental 
resolve,  while  meanly  eaves-drooping  at  the  drawing-room  door.  Marry- 
ing Tony  to  another  woman  seemed,  indeed,  a  strange  step  towards 
making  him  her  own  property.  But  we  shall  soon  hear  her  explain  the 
erooked  and  unique  workings  of  her  imperfected  mind  and  unrefined 
heart. 

How  Tony  was  to  support  a  wife,  now  that  he  had  got  one,  together 
with  some  other  little  human  beings  who  might  follow  the  event,  to  say 
nothing  of  himself,  dogs,  horses,  cocks,  ferrets,  and  two  or  three  ser- 
vants, at  least,  to  look  after  his  whole  menage ;  this  was  a  question  which 
occupied  his  brother-in-law  the  captain,  his  host,  Mr.  Neville,  and  (in 
a  very  slight  degree)  himself,  to  a  late  hour  the  night  of  his  marriage. 
**  As  for  me,"  said  Tony,  laughing  gaily,  ''  every  body  knows  that, 
since  my  last  Dublin  trip,  I  have  been  living  on  Divine  Providence,  like 
my  friends  the  archbishops." 

*'  Your  brother  may  assist  you,"  observed  Mr.  Neville. 
.    **  Roger  has  not  a  sod  that  isn't  mortgaged  twice  over,"  answered 
Tony ;. "  and  I  believe  I  helped  him,  the  first  time,  my  own  self,"  he 
added,  again  laughing — not  a  false,  forced  laugh,  but  a  very  sincere 
hearty  one. 

*'  I  Mve  on  my  pay  alone,"  said  Captain  O'Neil,  '*  having  been  a 
little  improvident,  like  yourself,  brother  Tony,  in  my  younger  days,  with 
the  wreck  of  the  paternal  property  which  my  dear  father's  tastes,  as  a 
country  gentleman,  properly  supporting  the  family  consequence,  left  me 
to  take  care  of.  Your  wife's  little  fortune  remains  untoudied,  however ; 
and,  with  it,  suppose  we  purchase  and  stock  a  snug  farm  for  you  ?  Care 
and  prudence  might  soon  make  you  and  Mary  rich,  and  cut  out  some- 
thing for  the  little  ones ;  and  'tis  no  disgrace  to  a  gentleman  to  farm 
bis  own  lands." 

"  Done !"  cried  Tony,  striking  the  table  with  his  knuckles.  ''  Dis- 
grace ?  not  a  bit ;  'tis  a  most  honourable  occupation, — and  that'$  the  worst 
can  be  said  of  it.  And  as  to  care  and  prudence  between  my  darling 
Mary  and  me,  now  that  we  are  to  be  turned  out  on  our  own  accounts ; 
never  fear.  Captain ;  never  fear,  Mr.  Neville.  But  now  I  want  to  go 
look  after  her,  and  ask  what  she's  doing ;  so  good  night, — and  here's  our 
own  noble  healths.  Ck)od  night — ^hurra !"  And,  bounding  like  a  st&g 
over  the  backs  of  chairs  which  stood  in  his  way,  Tony  sallied  forth  on 
hid  self-imposed  mission  of  discovery. 

Two  days  after,  the  new-married  couple,  accompanied  by  the  Captain, 
left  Mr.  Neville's  house  to  take  possession  of  their  own.  Esther  Neville 
did  not  appear  to  wish  them  good  bye, — ^her  father  said  she  was  indisposed. 
Nott  had  she  appeared  to  them  since  the  moment  after  their>  marriage, 
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when  the  wiih«d  Marjr  joy  in  rather  a  remarkable  maaner.  Aad  her 
father  all  along  gave  the  same  account  of  her  absence  ;  but  it  waa  aat 
the  true  one.  Eather  did  not  stajr  in  the  house  ten  minutee  after  lead- 
ing the  drawing-room  that  evening.  Ordering  her  carriage,  she  d^iarted 
in  it  for  the  abode  of  a  lady^  a  relation^  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  aadliome 
■he  did  not  return  till  Tony  Nugent  and  his  wife  had  quitted  li^r  father's 
house. 


Let  us  jump  over  about  a  year-and.a-half^  and  visit  farmer  Tony  in 
kia  own  house,  just  to  see  what  "  care  and  prudence "  had  done  for 
him  in  the  mean  time.  He  and  Mary  are  sitting  to  a  good  turf  fire, 
facing  each  crther ;  and  that's  one  feature  of  comfort,  certainly.  T<my 
has  a  huge  jug  of  strong  beer  before  him, — and  that's  another.  But  lie  la 
ilLdressed,  and  so  is  poor  Mary ;  and  he  looks  five  years  older  tkaa 
when  last  we  saw  him,  and  not  so  handsome,  to  say  nothing  of  reqiecta- 
ble ;  and  she  looks  delicate,  and  worn,  and  drooping  ;  in  fact,  she  la  but 
lately  risen  from  her  lying-in  bed,  with  the  premature  loss  of  her  baby. 
Glance  round  the  room.  Fowling-pieces,  fishing-rods,  nets,  and  other 
weapons  and  implements  of  field  sport,  irregularly  placed  over  the  chim. 
ney,  hint  that  Tony  is  yet  able,  or  recently  has  been,  to  follow  some  of 
his  old  pastimes ;  nay,  a  fox-hound  rolled  up  before  the  fire,  and  a  fredi 
brush  stuck  into  the  muzzle  of  a  fowling-piece,  proclaim,  that^  if  hia 
hunter  is  not  yet  in  the  stable,  he  very  lately  might  have  been  found 
there.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  torn,  and  worn,  and  crumpled  car* 
pet  on  the  floor  ?  and  of  the  rickety,  almost  shivered  deal  table  before 
him ;  and  of  the  one  mean,  thin,  gauky  tallow-candle  which  flickers  on  it  ? 
and  of  the  broken  chairs,  and  the  damp  white  mould  which  in  many  places 
covers  the  paper  on  the  walls  of  Tony's  parlour  ? 

A  few  words  of  the  conversation  between  him  and  his  wife  may  assist 
us  to  answer : — ''  Never  mind,  Mary  duck ;  keep  never  minding,  and 
all  will  go  right  in  the  long  run ;  and  if  you  would  just  stop  talking  to 
me,  in  that  way,  about  this  woman  and  that  woman,  and  this  girl  and 
that  girl,  you  would  leave  me  more  heart  to  look  about  me,  and  keep 
things  together." 

'*  Very  well,  dear  Tony,  very  well ;  only  I'm  told  you  had  a  fine  time 
of  it  while  I  was  up  stairs,  the  last  three  weeks.  But  no  matter.  What 
we  are  now  to  do  for  common  food,  or  even  the  old  leaky  house  over  our 
heads — ^that's  the  question." 

'*  WeU,  and  so  it  is,  darling,**  assented  Tony. 

"  You  take  it  very  quietly,  Tony  dear." 

'*  And  to  be  sure  I  do,  Mary  pet." 

"  But  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  There  is  not  a  shilling  left  of  the 
thirteen  hundred  spared  out.  of  my  little  fortuAe^  ^a^ber  -purchasing  tte 
farm,  to  help  us  on — is  there  ?' ' 

''  Not  a  stiver,  my  love." 

**  And  our  stock  is  driven,  almost  to  the  last  cow,  for  debts  incurred 
in  the  meantime  ?" 

^'  You  speak  the  blessed  truth,  duck." 

"  And  we  owe  more  than  they  have  sold  for." 

"  Indeed  and  we  do,  sure  enough." 

'^  And  no  one  will  give  us  a  loaf  on  credit  any  longer." 

"  So  they  say,  darling." 

"  Then  where  are  we  to  get  the  loaf?" 

"  Buy  it — out  of  that,  my  dear :"  and,  to  Mary's  utter  astonishment. 
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Tony  emptied  a  goodly-sized  leathern  bag  of  golden  guineas  on  the 
table. 

"In  the  name  of  goodness^  Tony,  how  have  you  come  by  that  ?*' 

"  Esther  Neville's  attorney  gave  it  to  me." 

**  Esther  Neville's  attorney,"  repeated  Mary,  in  consternation. 

"  Yes,  love.  You  know  since  the  old  man's  death  she  has  all  his  great 
riches  at  her  own  disposal." 

''  Yes.    Well,  she  lends  it  to  you  ?** 

'^  No  sueh  thing ;  but,  as  I  was  talking  of  mortgaging  our  little  pur- 
chase,  she  heard  of  it,  and  so  sent  the  attorney  to  me,  and  the  business 
waa  soon  settled." 

"  Soon,  indeed,"  replied  Mary.  Then  she  added  to  herself:  "  Well 
mi^ht  you  wish  me  joy,  Esther ;"  and  dismal  and  fearful,  though  vague 
forebodings  pressed  on  Mary's  mind.  '^  How  soon  must  you  repay  Esther 
Neville,  Tony  ?"  she  resumed,  after  a  pause,  during  which  her  tranquO 
husband  was  whistling  a  hunting.^ir,  and  playing  with  the  heap  of  giM 
on  the  table. 

**  Esther  offered  me  my  own  time,  darling  ;  so,  to  make  sure,  I  named 
this  day  twelvemonths ;  and  there's  what  the  little  attorney  called  a  spe- 
oial  deed  of  agreement  between  us,  that  the  land  and  house  are  Esther's 
if  we  are  not  quite  punctual.  But  little  fear  of  that :  ^  care  and  prudence' 
will  enable  us  to  meet  the  debt  in  six  months,  not  to  talk  of  twelve." 

A  stout,  comely  serving- wench  here  bustled  into  the  parlour,  much  agi- 
tated,  and  bawled  out:  *^  Misther  Antony,  there's  Kitty  Larissy,  the 
smith's  daughter,  from  the  other  side  o'  the  river,  is  afther  sendin'  in  a 
little  brat  of  a  gorwon,  to  ax  you  to  step  out  to  spake  to  her.  I  wondher 
what  makes  her  ashamed  or  afeard  to  come  up  to  our  dour  her  ownself, 
instid  o'  snakin'  about  the  house  in  that  way." 

'^  Divvle's  in  the  little  fool,  what  can  she  want  of  me?"  demanded 
Tony,  bundling  out  of  the  room  with  a  very  bad  grace. 

"  You're  the  best  judge  o'  that,  yourself,  sir,"  answered  the  serving- 
wench,  stumping  after  him  in  evident  dudgeon, — and  dudgeon  of  that 
peculiar  kind  which  might  have  had  its  source  in  outraged  though  ten- 
der feelings. 


*'  Twelve  months  are  soon  passed  over ;"  and  again,  with  permission, 
we  i^iproach  Tony's  house  upon  the  day  appointed  for  the  re-payment  of 
Esther's  loan  to  him. 

Something  unusual  occurs  within.  The  road,  as  we  come  near,  is 
covered  with  country-people ;  groups  of  them  also  recline  on  shelving 
ground  over  it ;  and  all  are  grave,  and  converse  in  whispers.  Looking 
to  the  humble  mansion,  we  see  its  window-shutters  closed.  Entering  its 
little  eemrt-yardy  Sir  Roger  Nugent's  old  lumbering  carriage  appears  at  ^e 
door,  with,  behind  it,  those  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  and  Sir 
Roger's  servants  wear  long  white  hatbands  and  scarfs.  Immediately 
before  the  door  two  chairs  confront  each  other  at  some  distance ;  and  at 
either  side  of  it  stand  two  mutes  in  black  cloaks,  holding  long  black 
poles  in  their  hands,  surmounted  by  folds  of  white  linen. — ^Death  is  in 
the  house  I  The  country  people  have  flocked  in  to  attend  the  funeral— 
a  duty  considered  almost  sacred  among  them — and  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  bearing  the  coflin  on  their  shoulders  to  the  church-yard.  And 
now  they  know  they  have  not  to  wait  long ,  for  the  two  chairs  have  just 
been  placed  before  the  door  to  receive  the  coflin  in  a  few  momenta,  while 
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the  clergyman  prays  over  it  before  it  is  lifted  op  and  borne  to  its  desli. 
nation. 

The  pause^  though  short,  is  intensely  awful.  The  country-people 
crowd  up  to  the  house,  scarce  uttering  a  breath.  Hush  !  hark  !  that 
wUd  low  wailing  of  women  within  the  house  announces  tbe  dosing  of 
the  coffin.lid.  Do  not  the  hoarse  moans  of  men  mingle  with  it  ?  Again 
hush  !  The  corpse  is  brought  out.  Two  clergymen,  an  old  and  a  young 
man,  issue  through  the  door  bareheaded,  and  murmuring  prayers ;  white 
scarfs  across  their  shoulders,  and  white  flowing  bands  on  their  hats. 
Then,  carried  upon  men's  arms,  who  confront  each  other,  appears  the 
coffin — ^poor  Tony  Nugent  and  his  brother  following  it  as  chief  mourn- 
ers,  their  eyes  reddened  and  cast  down,  and  their  lower  features  hid  in 
the  collars  of  their  black  cloaks ;  other  mourners,  friends  and  neighbours, 
also  appear  in  black  cloaks,  and,  for  the  present,  the  procession  is  ended 
by  women  in  close  white  mantles,  with  hoods  gathered  round  their  faces, 
whose  wild  lament  now  swells  higher  and  higher  on  the  ear,  and  is 
answered,  suddenly,  by  the  ejaculations  and  cries  of  the  hitherto  hushed 
crowd  before  the  house.  The  coffin  rests  awhile  upon  the  chairs ;  every 
head  is  uncovered,  and  every  knee  bent,  while  the  clergymen  pray  over 
it.  Then  four  strong  men  place  it  on  their  shoulders ;  the  clergymen 
still  precede  it ;  the  widower  and  his  brother  still  follow  it ;  Sir  Roger's 
carriage  and  servants  come  after ;  then  the  friends  and  their  carriages ; 
then  the  women  in  white, — and  all  pass  through  the  country-peojJe, 
abroad,  who  form  irregularly  in  their  train,  to  the  amount  of  perhaps  a 
thousand  souls,  men,  women,  and  children ;  and  in  this  order  the  pro- 
cession  moves  on,  near  the  bank  of  a  shining  placid  river,  and  through 
the  windings  and  inequalities  of  a  road  running  almost  by  chanc«  between 
sweeping  hills  at  either  hand ;  the  continued  wail  of  the  women  echo- 
ing from  height  to  height,  and  along  the  surface  of  the  water. 

It  was  late  of  an  October  day  when  the  funeral  left  the  house.  But 
the  church-yard  could  soon  be  gained ;  it  was  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant.  Before  arriving  at  it,  however,  the  weather  suddenly  changed, 
as  if  to  try  the  sincerity  of  the  multitude  of  voluntary  mourners.  Hail, 
rain,  sleet,  and  wind  burst  and  blustered  around  them  ; — no  creature  of 
the  assembly  turned  back.— -The  coffin  was  carried  into  Sir  Roger's  fa. 
mily  vault,  the  mouth  of  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  uninclosed  church, 
yard,  was  always  covered  over  by  a  little  oblong  building  of  brick  and 
'  mortar,  surmounted  by  a  marble  slab,  except  when  a  tenant  approached 
it ;  and  then  the  slab  was  removed,  and  one  side  of  the  oblong  broken 
down,  to  afford  free  passage  for  the  descent  of  the  corpse,  down  a  few 
narrow  stone  steps.  These  circumstances  it  is  advisable  to  mention : 
and  notice  is  also  invited  to  the  closing  events  of  the  evening  in  the 
church-yard.  The  deluges  of  rain  and  sleet,  and  the  roaring  of  the 
wind,  increased  rather  than  diminished  at  the  moment,  when,  in  the 
somewhat  premature  gloom  of  the  hour,  the  coffin  was  being  conveyed 
down  the  steps  into  the  tomb.  There  was  bustle,  and  confusion,  and 
alixiety,  and  uncertainty.  The  steps  were  slippery  from  the  sleet ;  the 
bearers  of  the  sad  burden  missed  their  footing ;  they  and  it  were  precipitat- 
ed into  the  depths  of  the  vault:  and  the  results  of  the  accident  soon  appear- 
ed to  be  some 'dislocation  of  their  limbs,  and  a  giving  way  of  the  screws  of 
the  coffin-lid.  For  the  men,  help  was  at  hand ;  for  the  other  mishap, 
persons  were  to  be  sought  after ;  the  evening  grew  darker  and  blacker  ; 
the  storm  augmented  its  rage ;  and,  at  the  advice  of  all  friends  present, 
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Tony  Nugent  consented  to  return  home^  and  wait  until  morning  to  hav« 
the  coffin  screwed  down  again,  and  the  mouth  of  the  vault  re-built. 

We  now  rapidly  approach  the  close  of  our  true  history.  Sir  Boger 
and  the  elder  of  the  clergymen  accompanied  Tony  to  his  house,  to  stay 
the  night,  and  console  him  in  his  bereft  situation.  They  found  the  doors 
closed ;  and  this  the  servants,  who  had  all  gone  with  the  funeral^  pro, 
nounced  strange,  inasmuch  as  they  had  been  left  open,  and,  indeed,  the 
house  empty,  after  the  departure  of  the  body  for  the  church-yard« 
Tony  knocked  ;  the  door  was  opened  by  Esther  Neville's  attorney.  The 
widower  started,  stared,  and  turned  pale.  The  attorney  drew  him  aside 
and  said. — '^  Miss  Neville,  herself,  sir,  is  in  the  parlour,  and  wishes  to 
peak  with  you  alone — quite  alone. — I  am  not  sure  if  her  head  is  right ; 
and  what  she  exactly  means  to  do  I  cannot  guess  ;  but  she  insists  on  see-> 
ing  you  without  a  witness." 

Tony  looked  still  more  confounded  for  a  moment ;  but  a  happy  thought 
seemed  to  relieve  him  a  little ;  h6  whispered  to  his  brother  and  the 
clergyman  what  was  going  on,  and  stept  into  the  parlour. 

Esther  Neville  was  seated  at  the  iire  in  the  riding  dress  of  the  day, 
A  solitary  candle  scarce  gave  light  to  the  apartment.     To  Tony's  great 
comfort  she  smiled  when  he  appeared,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  ^im— « 
saying. — "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  my  home,  Tony  Nugent." 
'^  In  your  house,  Esther?" 

*'  Don't  you  remember  what  day  of  the  month  it  is  to-day  ?" 
^'  Yes,"  muttered  Tony ;  ''  and  now  I  guess  what  you  mean,  Esther 
NeviUe." 

*'  Perhaps  you  do  not.     Can  you  redeem  your  land  and  house  ?" 
*'  No,  not  if  one  gold  guinea  could  redeem  them  for  me." 
*'  Then  they  are  mine,  you  know ;  and,  as  the  weather  is  bad,  I  intend 
sleeping  here,  to-night,  with  some  servants,  and   my  attorney.    They 
will  contrive  a  bed  for  you,  at  Upper  Court,  I  suppose ;  or  perhaps  your 
friend  the  clergyman  may  oblige  you." 
"Thank  you,  Esther;  I'll  go  and  see." 

"  Stop  a  moment,  dear  Tony :"  he  started,  and  turned  ronnd,  she  was 
again  smiling  at  him  :  ^^  sit  down,  and  let  us  have  a  little  chat,  some- 
thing like  old  times."  He  did  as  h§  was  bid ;  she  drew  her  chair  closer 
to  him. 

'*  Ah,  those  old  times,  Tony  !  when  you  vowed  and  swore  you  loved 
me  dearly  !" 

^'  And  I  did,  Esther !"  gasped  Tony,  his  happy  suspicion  before  enter* 
ing  the  parlour  now  growing  into  almost  a  reality.  "  I  did  !  as  truly  as 
ever  man  loved  woman  !" 

^'  'Twas  for  a  short  time,  however.  You  soon  gave  me  up  for  an- 
other." 

*'  Ah,  dear  Esther,  a  foolish  frolic ;  did  not  mean  giving  you  up  ;  and 
you  were  to  blame,  yourself,  for  separating  us,  really." 

*'  And  perhaps  I  was,  dear  Tony.  But  that  can't  be  helped  now,  you 
know.  Let  us  go  on,  instead  of  looking  back.  Whatever  attracted  you 
to  me,  a  few  years  ago,  is  still  in  me;  and  I  am  still  a  very  young  wo- 
man, not  yet  two-and-twenty," 

"  To  be  sure  you  are,  my  dear  Esther  I  and  improy^,  if  ppssible, 
every  way  !  and  more  worthy  of  true  love  than  ever  !"  - 

Did  Tony  mean  and  feel  what  he  said  ?  He  did.  Esther  again  was  a 
contrast  to  all  other  women  he  had  adored  since  their  angry  parting  ; 
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and— with  t!i«  tomb  unelowd  over  Mary  O^etl— aad  worse — her 
coffin  unscrewed — he  did  mean  and  feel  what  he  said. 

They  continued  their  conversation  together  for  more  than  an  honr. 
Esther's  revenge  over  the  paltry  mind  and  heart  of  Tony  Nugent  lay 
within  her  grasp.  She  sent  him  to  call  in  his  brother^  tiie  dergyman, 
and  the  attorney.    She  invited  them  to  be  seated^  and  spoke  as  follows. 

**  Mr.  Attorney— 'Whatever  I  say,  do  not  interrupt  me.  You  have  as- 
sured me  there  are  no  means  of  8ta3ring  your  proceedings  against  Mx. 
Tony  Nugent,  and  that  his  house  and  lands  must  pass  out  of  his  posses, 
sion,  and  he  once  more  become  a  pauper.  But  I  have  found  means. 
I  do  not  scruple  to  say,  gentleman  all,  that  he  and  I  were  once  sincerely 
attadied  to  each  other,  and  that  an  old  love  is  now  renewed,  and  as 
truly  as  ever.  That  being  the  case,  there  can  be  nothing  very  extraor- 
dinary in  our  becoming  man  and  wife,  and,  for  his  sake,  as  soon  as  pes- 
sible.  Should  we  delay  a  single  day — a  single  evening  and  night,  I 
mean—/  must  become  the  possessor  of  his  only  earthly  property ;  and, 
sudden — and,  perhaps,  something  eke — as  the  resolution  may  appear,  I 
have  consented  to  marry  him,  this  instant,  to  save  him  from  the  hinni. 
liation  of  offering  himself  to  me  as  a  mere  beggar." 

Tony  winced  at  the  tone  of  her  address.  It  was  a  little  unlike  (though 
he  could  not  exactly  say  how  or  where)  her  honied  words  to  him,  a  ^w 
moments  before.  And  so  was  the  expression  of  her  face,  thou^  he 
could  not  define  that  either.  Esther  paused  a  moment,  being  interrupt- 
ed by  loud  shouts  and  cries,  seemingly  of  deadly  terror,  which  passed 
by  the  house.    They  subsided,  and  she  continued. 

^^  Yes,  (Gentlemen,  there  he  stands,  Tony  Nugent,  my  old  lover ; 
Tony  Nugent,  who,  partly  out  of  a  return  of  pure,  disinterested  a£Fec- 
tion  for  me,  partly  f^m  a  very  natural  desire  of  keeping  a  roof  over  his 

head,  presses   me "  (there,  *  again,  thought  Tony,  why,  'twas  9ke 

pressed  me! )  "  to  marry  him  this  instant — ^in  this  house — ^the  house  of 

death— death's  taint,   and  almost  smell  in  it, — ^pah ! and  while  the 

late  wife  of  his  bosom  is  scarce  yet  cold  in  the  grave  !  But  these  facts 
should  only  increase  my  love  and  gratitude,  since  they  only  show  how 
great  is  the  ardour  of  his  passion.  Here  I  stand  up,  then,  dear  Tony  ; 
and  when  I  am  your  wife,  you  and  your  friends  shall  hear  a  few  more  of 
my  opinions  about  you." 

They  stood  hand  in  hand  before  the  clergyman  ;  every  one  but  Esther, 
even  Tony,  looking  stunned  and  confiised.  She  afterwards  declared  her 
plan  of  revenge ; — ^to  have  married  him,  in  order  to  prove  to  the  world 
the  base  folly  and  littleness  of  his  nature,  which,  under  the  circumstances 
she  had  herself  enumerated,  could  permit  him  to  accept  any  woman's 
hand,  either  for  whim,  or  self-interest,  or  both ; — and  then  Esther  would 
have  spurned  him  to  her  feet,  drawn  his  own  picture  to  his  face,  and  cast 
him  off  for  ever.  But  the  sweet  cup  of  revenge  was  fearfilUy  snatched 
from  her  lips,  even  while  they  touched  it.  All  in  the  parlour  were  sud- 
denly startled  by  a  very  low  hoarse  moaning  at  one  of  the  windows,  of 
which  the  shutters  fastened  inside.  They  listened,  and  feeble  fingers 
seemed  scratching  at  the  glass ;  and  then  the  weak,  inarticulate  voice 
passed  round  to  the  back  of  the  house,  accompanied  by  a  trailing  noise. 
A  moment  after,  shrieks  and  howls  of  utter  terror  arose  in  the  kitchen, 
and  Tim  Ryan,  Tony's  man.of-all-work,  clasped  round  the  waist  by  a 
stout  serving-wench  before  mentioned,  broke  into  the  parlour,  as  mad 
for  the  time  as  any  two  poor  creatures  in  Bedlam.    '^  Tkon^monduoul !" 
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beg^an  Tim ;  aad  he  only  was  able  to  speak^  or  rather  stutter,  '^  God 
forgive  us  for  cursin' ! — bud — ^here  it's  afther  us,  hot-fut !" 

His  master  and  friends  rapidly  questioned  him ;  he  took  little  notice. 

*^  And  the  duoul's  in  me,  for  a  bom  fool,  to  run  and  open  the  back, 
door,  to  let  it  in  !  only  that  you  heard  it  Winny,  and  was  afeard,  and 

made  me  go  out  to  see Murther ! — don't  ye  all  hear  it !"    The  traiL 

ing"  noise  remarked  outside  the  house,  was  now  more  distinct,  coming 
along  the  passage  from  the  kitchen.  "  Murther !  and  do  ye  mane  to  stay 
here  ! — Let  me  go,  Winny ;  and  help  a  hand  to  pull  open  this  windee !" 
He  began  to  unfasten  the  shutters, — **  Oh,  your  reverence,  won't  you 
ihry  an*  lay  it.  Sir ! — Let  me  go,  Winny,  I  tell  you  !" 

But  Winny  did  not  let  him  go ;  and  they  emerged  together  through 
the  now  fully  open  window. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment,  Mary  Nugent,  clad  in  her  grave-dothes 
rent  and  soiled,  and  with  her  hands  and  feet  bleeding,  dragged  herself 
on  her  knees  to  the  threshold  of  the  parlour  door ;  and  there,  after  half 
raising  herself  to  give  one  corpse-like  look  at  the  group  within,  fainted 
and  fell  across  it,  "  a  weary  weight." 

Our  story  is  told.  Esther  Neville  had  only  half  her  revenge ;  and 
when  recovered  from  the  terrors  of  that  night,  she  made  amends  for 
having  ever  wished  to  wreak  any.  She  shared  her  fortune  with  Mary 
and  Tony,  who  lived  together,  a  tolerably  happy  couple,  during  more  than 
twenty  years  after — ^thanks  to  a  false  step  and  bad  screws — ^the  father 
and  mother  of  sons  and  daughters — all  as  much  alive  all  over  their  little 
bodies^  as  if  their  mamma  had  never  been  waked  and  buried  before. 
hand,  nil  over  their  little  bodies,  except  in  their  lower  extremities, — a 
deficiency  transmitted  to  them  by  Mary  Nugent,  who,  in  that  respect, 
never  was  able  wholly  to  rewarm  herself  out  of  the  chill  of  the  tomb, 
and  who  thus  became  the  founder  of  ''The  Family  of  the  Cold  Feet." 
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Wouldst  thou  cross  the  weary  sea,  Willie, 
Wouldst  thou  quit  the  threshold  stone. 

Where  thy  young  feet  totter*d  in  infancy, 
Ere  our  mother*s  days  were  done  P — 

Her  last  sad  look  of  this  worid  of  woe 
Was  ta*en  from  that  threshold  stone ! 

Shall  another  hand  than  thine,  Willie, 

Bind  up  the  gadding  Tine, 
That  strays  so  wild  o*er  the  casement  pane. 

Where  the  woodbine-hlossoms  twine  P 
Our  mother*8  care  first  train*d  them  there, 

Where  the  aoon-beams  flereest  shine. , 

Wtei  thoa*rt  fkr  away  o'er  the  tea,  Willie, 

Rude  hands  will  soon  molest 
The  hrooding  hird  that,  year  by  year, 

Returns  to  yon  dear  old  nest  ^— 
Deariy  our  mother  lov'd  to  welcome 

That  faithful  summer  guest ! 
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What  though  the  world  gohmrd,  Willir, 

And  English  bread  be  iciiwt. 
There's  a  heartfiil  cheer  in  our  own  dear  landy 

That  no  other  earth  can  gntnt : 
The  prairie  teems  with  brightest  flowers, 

But  it  was  not  thf  childhood's  haunt. 

•See  yonder  the  fltir  hilUide,  Willie, 
Where  the  early  harebells  ware ; 

See  yonder  the  Umegrove's  quivering  screen^ 
See  yonder  the  wildwood  cave ; 

See  yonder  the  tall  green  grass  that  springs 
On  our  mother's  kirk-yard  grave  I 

Sadly  thou'lt  miss  them  all,  Willie, 

In  the  boundless  forest  plain. 
When  the  log-hut  shelters  thy  burning  heady 

And  there's  none  to  sooth  thy  pain ; 
And  curse  the  craving  lust  of  gold. 

That  tempted  thee  o'er  the  main. 

Thou  wilt  think  of  our  old  roof  tree,  Willie, 
With  its  thin,  grey,  curling  smoke ; 

Thou  wilt  seem  to  see  the  spring  gush  forth 
From  the  roots  of  its  sheltering  oak  ; 

And  seem  to  hear  the  solemn  words 
That  our  dying  mother  spoke. 

And  thou  wilt  curse  thy  fickle  foot,  Willie, 
And  the  hour  when  thou  wast  boni. 

And  yearn  for  the  meanest  household  thing 
Thou  hast  left  behind  in  scorn. 

Go  not,  Willie  1 — 'twould  grieve  our  mother 
To  see  me  here  forlorn. 

We  are  but  two  in  the  world,  Willie, 
But  one,  so  thou  dost  not  roam ; 

But  who  can  tell  what  chance  may  bide 
Where  the  roaring  breakers  foam» 

Trim  up  the  hearth  ! — my  brother  stays 
In  our  own  dear  fother's  home  ! 


THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  DEATH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ANTI-DRACO. 


The  growing  repugnance  of  the  p 
death,  is  one  of  the  strongest  possibU 
tion  of  the  age.  There  were  times 
made  every  offence  which  is  cognizabh 
tal  crime,  without  incurring  the  animi 
they  certainly  did  make  great  progre 
tion  of  criminal  legislation.  In  the  w( 
lative  history,  there  were  some  men 
judgment  estimated  this  sort  of  legii 
moral  sense  revolted  at  its  wickedness 
its  barbarism.  But,  such  men  were  i 
sentiments  found  no  response  in  the  p 
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prmctieal  result.  The  people  had  lost  the  better  instincts  which  are  some, 
times  found  to  supj^jr  the  pkee  of  moral  instruction  in  the  simplicity  of 
the  savage  state^  without  having  acquired  those  correct  notions  and  cuL 
tivated  sentiments  which  an  advanced  state  of  civilization  teaches.  Ig. 
norant  and  narrow-minded  pretenders  to  a  knowledge  of  the  ^*  science  of 
goremment,"  had  brutalized  the  public  mind  by  investing  justice  with 
the  attributes  of  revenge ;  or^  rather^  they  had  deposed  from  her  seat 
that  **  august  and  godHke"  power^  and  enthroned  in  the  temple  dedi- 
cated to  her  name^  the  destroying  spirit  of  vengeance.  Hence^  the  peo. 
pie  became  dreadfully  familiar  with  judicial  slaughter ;  and  from  the  ha- 
bit of  seeing  legal  murder  conmiitted  in  the  name^  and  attended  with 
all  the  solonnities  of  justice^  their  natural  feelings  ceased  to  be  shocked 
by  sudi  deliberate  outrages  against  reason^  morals^  and  humanity. 
Thus  vicious  legislation  debauched  the  human  heart  and  understandings 
and  corrupted  the  sources  of  moral  improvement^  under  the  pretence  of 
repressing  crime !  . 

Bj  the  enactment  of  laws  which  confounded  all  distinctions  of  moral 
gnilt,  and  which  rendered  the  life  of  man  of  so  little  value  as  to  make 
its  destmetion,  by  judicial  process^  an  ordinary  and  familiar  occurrence, 
the  legislators  themselves  became  criminal ;  ixkA.,  though  their  persons 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  temporal  punishment^  their  deeds  cannot  escape 
execration.  It  is  necessary^  as  a  warning  to  others^  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  exercise  legislative  power  without  regard  to  the  eternal  princi- 
ples of  justice^  that  the  conduct  of  their  delinquent  predecessors  should 
be  arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of  enlightened  (^inion^and  that  the 
judgment  should  pass  upon  their  memories  which  dooms  them  to  a  fame 
BO  less  ignominious  than  immortal ! 

It  is  a  melancholy  and  disgraceful  fact,  that  the  ancient  criminal  law 
ef  England,  the  work  of  the  legislators  that  flourished  among  a  primi. 
live  people,  was  far  more  considerate,  with  regard  to  human  life,  than 
the  more  modem  enactments  relative  to  crime,  which  have  emanated 
from  the  *^  collective  wisdom"  of  society  since  it  became  conceited  of  its 
advance  in  civilization.  Sir  William  Meredith,  in  his  eloquent  and 
atfeeting  qpeech  in  the  year  1777,  upon  a  bill  for  creating  a  new  capital 
felony,  remarked  upon  the  small  number  of  offences  which  were  punish, 
able  with  death  by  the  ancient  common  law  of  Eng^d ;  and  observed, 
*^  such  was  the  tenderness,  such  the  reluctance  to  shed  blood,  that  if 
recompense  could  be  possibly  made,  life  was  not  to  be  touched ;"  adding, 
"  there  does  not  occur  to  my  thoughts  a  proposition  more  abhorrent 
htiuk  nature  and  from  reason,  than  that  in  a  matter  of  property,  when 
reetitution  is  made,  blood  should  still  be  required.  But  in  regard  to 
our  whole  system  of  criminal  law,  and  much  more  to  our  habits  of  think, 
ing  and  reasoning  upon  it,  there  is  a  sentence  of  the  great  Roman  onu 
tor  which  I  wish  those  who  hear  me,  to  remark.  Exhorting  the  Senate 
to  put  a  stop  to  executions,  he  says,  ^  hanc  tollite  ex  civitate  judices ! 
iMne  pati  nolite  diutius  in  hac  republica  versari,  qu»  non  modo  id  habet 
fa  lit  mall  quod  tot  cives  atrocissime  sustulit,  verum  etiam  hominiku9 
su  a4emit  miiericordiam  consutttuline  incammodorum  f  Not 
kect^hUy  in  Rome  than  in  England,  did  the  exterminating  spirit 
statuiei^  eradicate  from  persons,  naturally  of  the  mildest 
(tion.M^  sentiment  of  mebct,  by  the  familiar  practice  of  jum. 

^Mf^  fcm^^hat  Judge  Blackstone  says  upon  this  subject — a  man 
'%%£wM  never  accused  of  a  deficiency  of  ''  conservative"  prudence,,  or 
rou  I.  23(F)yLjOOgle 
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of  a  ffmp«iinty  t*  find  fault  with  the  acts  af  estaUished  )>awar.  hct  fata 
commentary  on  the  laws  of  Rngiand,  he  aays^ — *'  We  may  observe  that 
sanguinary  laws  are  a  had  symptom  of  the  distemper  of  any  state;  or; 
at  ieasty  of  its  weak  oonstitution.  The  laws  of  the  ^man  -kings  and 
the  twdipe  tahles  «f  the  Decemviri  were  foil  of  omel  pnnishmeBts.-  The 
Pnrian  law^  whidi  exempted  all  eitisensfrom  sentence  ofdeatky  sitently 
ahregated  them  all.  In  this  period,  the  republic  flourished.  Under  the 
fimperora^  severe  punidwient  revived^  and  the  empire  fell."  The  aame 
writer  quotes  the  preamble  of  a  statute  passed  in  the  first  year  «f  Qoaeo 
Mary,  the  enlightened  sentiments  of  whidi,  with  regard  to  crimiaal  law, 
may  well  put  to  shame  the  spurious  knowledge  of  the  scienee  of  penal 
legiidation,  which  distinguishes  the  labours  of  9kr  Robert  Peel  and  eth^* 
conceited  sciolists  in  criminal  jurisprudence  in  this  ^^age  of  inteHeet." 
That  preamble  sets  forth,  '^  that  the  state  of  every  king  consists  mere 
assuredly  in  the  love  of  the  subject  towards  the  prince,  than  in  the 
dread  of  laws  made  with  rigorous  pains ;  and  that  laws  made  fur  the 
preservation  of  the  Comm<mwealth,  without  great  penalties,  are  -more 
efken  eibeyed  and  kept,  than  laws  made  with  extreme  penishmenta."  Our 
laws  against  crime  are  characterixed  by  the  inversion  of  this  sound  prin- 
ciple ;  it  being  the  opinion  of  their  equally  humane  and  sagactone  Au- 
thors, that  the  more  they  shocked  human  reason,  and  the  natural  feel- 
ings of  mankind,  the  more  effective  they  would  be ;  contrary  to  the 
maxim  of  Montesquieu  and  of  common  sense,  that  ^'  the  very  acerbity 
of  justice  deadens  its  execution."  Mlien  Sir  Robert  Peel  undertook  ta 
amend  and  ameliorate  the  criminal  law,  he  seemed  afraid  of  noth&ag^  so 
much  as  the  limiting  the  range  of  its  sanguinary  operation.  One  6f  his 
greatest  efforts  of  improving  liberality,  was  to  raise  the  value  of  Ae  life 
of  man  from  forty-shillings  to  £6 ;  though,  if  we  take  the  diffJereBee  of 
the  value  of  money  in  the  reign  of  Que^i  Anne,  when^  Ute  first  hanging- 
statute  for  stealing  privately  in  the  dwelling-house  was  passed^  and  the 
reigfi  of  George  IV.,  it  will  be  found  that  life  was  cheaper^  even  al^r 
that  amended  law  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  passed,  tlian  it  was  whett  the 
efface  was  first  made  capital.  Some  obsolete  statutes  of  blood,  indeed, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  cut  away :  they'  were  the  withered-  branches  of  the  ean- 
guinary  system.  The  lopping  them  off  did  not  in^pair,  but  rather  lavi. 
gorated  the  baleful  Upae  that  threw  its  pestilent  shade  over  tiie  temple 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  Justice  !  Was  this  the  peraon  to  catch  the* 
mantle  ^of  Romilly,  and  lead  the  march  of  legal  reform  in  the  path  ef  hi8> 
tienefioial  exMnple  ? 

Of  all  the  ages  that  have  passed  since  our  free  Saxon  instituttonr 
were  first  desolated  by  the  tide  of  the  Norman  conquest,  the  seventeeiitk 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  but  more  especially  the  latter,  were  mere  pax»- 
lific  of  sanguinary  statutes  than  any  which  had  preceded  them.  This 
barbarism  struck  its  roots  deeper  into  the  soil,  and  flung  a  deeper  gleom 
of  shadow  over  the  land,  in  the  ages  when  the  magnificent  genim  of 
Milton,  the  severe  reason  of  Locke,  the  sublime  intellect  of  Newton^ 
poured  forth  the  riches  of  political,  moral,  and  physical  scimeey  than 
when  the  mighty  mind  of  Alfred,  in  the  obscured  twiUght  of  knowledge, 
laid  the  foundations  of  our  Constitution.  Nor  did  any  one  appear  to  oivi- 
Hze  the  spirit  of  the  laws  when  our  language  and  manneie  were  poliahed 
and  refined  by  the  wits  and  moralists  of  what  has  been  called  tbe. ^Au- 
gustan age  of  England,"  which  followed  the  more  entetpriaing  a»#  mas- 
ciiline  era,  when  Baeon  broke  the  dmins  that  TTMiltTtd  thnr  fcnmna  nrfni 
ta  the  dominion  of  what  may  be^  cdUed  an  inteUectnal'^baiihiuaami^ijilui, 
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Bs  was  Mid  of  Plato  of  old^  inroo^t  down  philosophy  from  heaven  to      ^-^ 
d?well  with  men !  One  wotild  have  thought  that  the  conquests  of  such 
genivs^  the  Acquisitions  of  such  knowledge^  would  have  had  the  effect^     ^'^ 
not  oaly  of  intproring  the  mental  powers,  Imt  of  giving  a  purer  pereep-  ''  \ 
turn  lathe  monj  sense.  One  would  have  thought  that  they  would  not  only     '"^ 
liavie  had  the  effect  of  rendering  man  "  more  mild  and  sociable  to  mAn,"     ^ 
in  the  Ordinary  intercourse  of  society,  but  also  of  ameliorating  thoee  in4 
stitutions  of  society  which  sprang  up  in  comparatively  barbarous  tiaes^     t^ 
andf  remained  stationary^   while  the   human  mind  was   pursuing  that        \ 
career  Of  civilization  to  which  the  Art  of  Printing  opened  the  way,  and 
for  whidi  it  furnished  the  great  impelling  power.   It  was  not  so,  as  far  as    * , 
the  institution  of  criminal  justice   was  concerned*    In  proportion  as    ^- 
every  other  science  was  cultivated  and  advanced,  that  branch  of  th^  ^ 
science  of  government  which  relates  to  the  repression  and  puniBhment\  '/ 
of  crime,  seemed  to  retrograde  and  become  continually  more  savage,  and     ^^ 
more  like  what  Lord  Bacon  calls  the  wild  justice  of  revenge.     In  his 
tame,  Blackstone  complained  that,  among  the  variety  of  actions  which     ^ 
men  are  daily  liable  to  commit,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  had    \. 
been  dedared,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  be  felonies  deserving  of  d^th,     ^ 
The  greater  number  of  those  statutes  were  comparatively  recent ;  and    \^ 
upwards  of  sixty  more  were  added  to  the  black  catalogue  of  capital  ^ 
crimes,  between  that  time-— the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century«-4md 
the   beginning   of  the  nineteenth;  since  when,  a  re-action  has  taken  ^ 
place,  and  reason  endeavours  to  restore  to  justice  her  appropriate 
tributes,  and  to  vindicate  her  outraged  rights. 

It  is  a  maxim  as  true  and  as  worthy  of  all  acceptance  hHSogland^  a^ 
itt  France,  that  '^  une  hi  rigoureute  pnfduit  des  erimes/^-^^ho^e  who  hpld 
the  doctrine  that  the  legislature  may  justify  the  infliction  of  whatever 
degree  of  severity  is,  or  appears  to  be,  necessary  for  the  |>revMition  of 
dime,  prostrate  their  intellect  and  moral  sense  before  a  sanguinary  chi^* 
mssra ;  for  it  is  not  mote  cruel  than  chimerical  to  confound  the  smallest 
offences  with  the  greatest,  with  the  hope  of  deterring  from  crime.  We 
must  be  caarefiil  not  to  mistake  the  power  which  the  legislature  sometimesr 
assumes,  for  the  just  authority  which  it  has  a  right  to  exercise^  If  the 
«3ttermitiating  code  of  a  single  Draco  be  odious,  absurd,  and  imptacti. 
eable,  it  matters  not  in  the  eye  of  reason  or  morality^  that  five  or  six 
hundred  disciples  of  the  Draconic  system  of  legislation,  have'  collectwefy 
TOted  a  code  as  indiscriminate  in  the  saxiction  of  judicial  murder ;  it  wiU 
he  equally  odious,  absurd,  and  impi^acticable.  Laws  that  shock  the  sen- 
titnents  of  nature,  confound  the  moral  distinctions  of  g^ilt,  and  which' 
endearcfar  to  abolish  those  earlier  laws,  which  were  imprinted  on  thef 
human  heart  by  that  CnBATivig  Wisdom  that  made  man  in  his  owtf 
image— «re  not  the  less  criminal,  because  they  have  been  enacted  by  a 
number  of  individuals,  instead  of  being  the  work  of  a  solitary  legislator. 
When  Hfe,  the  gift  of  God  to  man,  is  taken  unnecessarily,  whether 
the  crime  be  the  set  of  one,  or  the  joint  act  of  many^  it  is  the  same 
crime  stiU.  A  legal  form,  and  the  legislative  solemnitiee  by  which  the 
ftuman  sacrifice  is  accompanied,  cannot  bless  the  act  against  which  the 
decree  of  the  Almighty  has  gone  forth.  Such  forms  and  ceremonies  can 
secure  the  perpetrators  against  the  temporal  consequences,  but  cannot 
l^eve  them  from  the  moral  guilt  of  murderer 

The  right  of  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death  at  all  has  been  qnes. 
lAOMd:-  and  well  it  may ; — ^for,  when  we  consider  that  the  legislature  can^ 
hete  BO*  powers  but  whs*  it  derives  from  society  at  large,  and  society  has^ 
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no  other  powers  than  what  are  derived  from  the  indivlduak  who  \ 
pose  it,  which  individuab^  it  is  not  pretended,  have  any  power  over  hiu 
man  life,  it  does  seem  difficult  to  account  for  the  legitimacy  of  that 
commission,  which  the  legislature  assumes,  to  destroy  the  life  of  man. 
Bu^  waiving  that  question  for  the  present,  we  may  safely  say  that  it  waa 
a  deplorahle  error — an  error  the  result  of  gross  ignorance  and  vanity — 
in  the  legislature  to  believe  that  it  had  a  warrant  to  make  what  offenoes 
it  pleased  incur  a  forfeiture  of  life.  Lamentable  have  been  the  coiue« 
quences  of  that  criminal  usurpation  of  a  boundless  authority  to  massacre 
indiscriminately,  under  the  forms  of  law.  So  possessed  had  the  English 
legislature  become  with  the  notion  of  its  omnipotence  in  legirfating  upon 
crime,  that  it  sent  forth  the  sentence  of  extermination  equally  against 
trivial  violationsof  the  rights  of  property,  as  against  crimes  of  vicdence 
and  blood.  To  such  extravagant  lengths  had  the  unaccountable  appetite 
for  the  destruction  of  their  species  impelled  English  legislators  at  various 
times,  that  offences  which  were  really  nothing  more  than  civil  trespauts, 
and  ought  to  have  been  treated  as  such,  by  compelling  the  offending 
party  to  make  restitution,  or  to  pay  a  moderate  fine,  or  suffer  a  certain 
term  of  imprisonment,  have  been  added  to  the  fatal  list  of  crimes  pun- 
ishable with  death.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  offences  of  wilfully 
breaking  down  the  head  of  a  fish-pond ;  maliciously  throwing  down,  w 
even  partially  destroying  the  rail,  chain,  post,  or  bar  of  a  turnpike  gate ; 
cutting  down  an  apple  or  dierry  tree  in  an  orchard ;  or  any  ornamental 
tree  in  a  garden  or  avenue ;  or  any  hop-binds,  growing  in  a  hop  planta- 
tion ;  the  wilful  breaking  of  any  tools  used  in  the  wooUen  manuifactttres, 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner ;  the  maliciously  cutting  or  destroying 
any  manufacture  of  linen  cloth  or  yam,  when  exposed  to  bleach  or  dry. 
There  were  even  local  acts  inflicting  death  for  particular  trespasses. 
To  damage  the  Bridges  of  Brentford  or  Blackfriars,  was  a  clergyable 
felooy ;  but  to  damage  Westminster,  London,  and  Putney  Bridges,  were 
capital  crimes.  The  word  damage,  it  need  scarcely  be  observed,  has  a 
most  vague  and  comprehensive  signification.  The  act  of  a  boy  chipping 
a  bit  of  stone  off  a  balustrade,  would,  under  any  one  of  these  statutes, 
subject  him  to  the  same  punishment  as  if  he  murdered  his  father  !  It 
has  been  observed  of  some  wild  animals,  that,  once  they  have  tasted 
human  blood,  they  never  relish  any  other  food ;  and  the  English  statute- 
book  has  afforded  abundant  evidence  that  the  passion  for  enacting  san- 
guinary laws,  increases  with  the  indulgence  of  it.  The  acts  which  we 
have  alluded  to,  and  several  others,  which  for  minor  offences  against  pro- 
perty, or  even  for  civil  trespasses,  pronounced  the  doom  of  extermina- 
tion, were  so  outrageously  repugnant  to  all  proportionate  notions  of  pun- 
ishment, that,  as  civilization  advanced,  they  fell  into  disuse ;  but  many 
of  them  long  remained  on  the  statute-book,  as  a  disgraceful  notification 
to  all  the  world,  of  the  barbarism  which  our  legislators  dare  not  enforce, 
ai|d  with  which  they  were  reluctant  to  part.  It  was  no  part  of  their  le- 
giidative  creed,  that  laws  should  be  so  framed  as  not  oidy  to  be  capable 
of  being  obeyed,  but  to  be  deserving  of  being  respected.  But  how  oouM 
the  criminal  code  of  England  be  entitled  to  respect,  when  it  ordained 
that  the  vagrant  soldier  or  mariner  that  should  wander  without  a  past 
from  a  magistrate,  should  suffer  tieath  ! — ^that  the  boy  of  fourteen  years, 
who  kept  company  for  one  month  with  gipsies,  should  suffer  d$aA;  that 
the  man  or  woman  who  was  guilty  of  the  undefined  crime  of  heiesy, 
should  be  burnt  alive ;  that  the  man  or  woman  who  was  guilty  of  the 
impossible  crime  of  witchcraft,  should  be  hanged ;  that  a  malicious  tree- 
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passer  upon  certain  descriptions  of  property^  should  perish  on  the  same 
scaffold  with  him  who  had  lain  in  wait  for  the  innocent^  and  deliberately 
steeped  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  human  prey  ! 

A  great  part  of  the  intemperate  and  vindictive  spirit  of  the  English  law^ 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  practice  of  our  legislators  acting  upon  some  tem. 
poorary  excitement^  or^  as  Lord  Bacon  describes  it^  on  ^^  the  spur  of  the 
occasion."  It  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this  by  one  or  two  examples. 
There  was  a  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII I.^  by  which  it 
was  enacted^  that  persons  convicted  of  poisoning  should  be  boiled  to  death. 
It  must  be  admitted  that^  atrocious  and  malignant  as  the  crime  of  poison* 
ing  is^  it  does  not  become  the  character  of  justice,  even  if  it  be  right  to 
exterminate  the  offender^  to  take  a  fiend-like  pleasure  in  protracting  the 
agonies  of  death,  and  to  display  a  horrid  ingenuity  in  torturing  the  wretch 
whom  she  cuts  off  from  mankind.  It  is  surely  enough  that  he  dies,  with. 
out  his  death  being  made  the  occasion  of  exhibiting  the  oruel  and  re- 
vengeful feelings  of  the  legislator,  by  examples  which  teach  cruelty  to 
the  people.  In  the  present  instance,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  eccentric 
barbarity  of  the  statute,  when  we  find  that  it  was  made  under  the  impulse 
of  strong  public  indignation,  in  consequence  of  the  atrocious  crime  of  a 
person  named  Roos,  who  was  cook  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  who, 
by  putting  poison  into  a  pot  of  broth,  part  of  which  was  served  up  to  the 
Bishop's  family,  and  the  remainder  to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  destroyed 
several  lives ;  though  we  by  no  means  vouch  for  the  cogency  of  the 
proof,  on  which  the  charge  of  so  enormous  a  crime  was  sustained.  We 
know  that  sometimes  families  have  been  poisoned  by  accident ;  as,  for 
instance,  by  an  ilLcleaned  copper  vessel.  However  this  may  be,  no 
doubt  of  the  man's  g^ilt  was  entertained.  The  novel  and  dreadful  sort 
of  punishment  which  he  underwent,  was  inflicted  by  a  special  statute, 
passed  for  the  occasion,  and  of  course  subsequently  to  the  commission  of 
the  crime ;  and  the  boiling  to  death  was  intended  to  be  a  sort  of  retalia- 
tion, because  the  crime  had  been  effected  by  boiling  !  He  suffered  the 
puniriunent  by  a  retrospective  operation  of  the  act.  This  statute,  how- 
ever, did  not  long  exist,  to  convert  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of  justice 
into  a  sort  of  culinary  process ;  for,  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.,  it 
was  repealed.  Only  think  of  a  British  Parliament  sitting  in  eonsulta. 
tion  upon  a  proposition  of  boiling  a  human  being  to  death,  and  that  by  a 
law  made  after  the  crime  had  been  committed !  They  could  only  have 
surpassed  this  by  being  actually  present  at  the  execution  of  thmr  own 
sentence,  and  by  taking  care  that  the  lingering  torments  of  the  diabolical 
cookery  were  not  abridged  by  any  merciful  rapidity  of  operation  on  the 
part  of  the  person  whom  the  sheriff  appointed  to  stir  the  fire,  and  preside 
over  the  horrors  of  the  judicial  cauldron.  The  sentence  was  executed  in 
Smithfield.  There  was  the  fire  lit — ^the  cauldron  raised — and  the  nuin 
boiled,  by  act  of  Parliament,  to  the  great  edification  of  the  people ;  who, 
if  they  learned  nothing  else  from  it,  learned,  at  least,  that  atrocious 
cruelty  was  a  legislative  virtue,  which  the  vulgar  might  not,  therefore,  b^ 
a^amed  to  practise.  It  is  bad  enough  in  a  legislative  body  to  become 
ridiculous  by  its  follies,  but  it  is  still  worse  to  deserve  the  abhorrence  of 
all  enlightened  minds  by  its  inhumanity.  If  any  thing  could  diminish 
the  public  indignation  against  the  culprit  who  was  convicted  of  so  heinous 
a  crime,  it  was  the  greater  enormity  of  having  recourse  to  sudik  a  mode 
of  punishing  it.  We  may  fairly  infer  that  the  deliberate  and  shocking 
crueky  of  the  legislature,  excited  disgust  even  in  that  rude  time,  when 
we  find  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  popular  reign  of  Edward  \'[.,  a 
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few  years  after,  was  to  erase  the  monstrous  pemdty  of  **  boifing  to  death  " 
f^r  ever  £roin  the  criminal  law  of  England. 

There  is  a  species  of  manslaughter,  and  the  only  one  whidi,  by  our 
Uw,  until  a  very  recent  period,  was  punished  with  death.  In  other  words^ 
a  particular  statute  made  a  species  of  homicide  upon  sudden  provocation, 
and  without  malice  aforethought,  express  or  implied,  punisAiable  lilra 
murder.  It  is  the  species  of  manslaughter  by  mortally  stabbing  ano&er, 
upon  the  impulse  of  a  sudden  quarrel.  This  was  one  of  the  capital  laws 
which  had  been  made  under  immediate  excitement,  and  upon  the  '^  spur 
of  the  oecasion ;"  and  it  outlived  the  circumstances  which  gave  it 
birth.  The  act  was  passed  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Jameses 
Second,  in  consequence  of  quarrels  which  frequently  arose  between  Eng- 
lishmen and  Scotsmen  on  national  pique,  which  ended  in  stabbing.  Lonl 
Raymond  says  the  offence  consisted  in  the  manner  of  doing  it ;  becanst 
the  Scots  carried  small  daggers,  and  frequently,  upon  differences  arisiog 
lit  table,  stabbed  others  unprovided.  Blackstone  says,  ''  the  statute  wai 
made  on  account  of  the  frequent  quarrels  and  stabbings  with  daggen 
which  took  place  between  the  Scots  and  Eng^h  at  the  accession  of 
James  First ;  and  that  being  of  a  temporary  nature,  it  ought  to  hsTS 
expired  with  the  mischief  which  it  was  meant  to  remedy ;  for,  in  p<Hiit 
of  solid  and  substantial  justice,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  mode  of  kill- 
ing, whether  by  stabbing,  strangling,  or  shooting,  can  either  extenuate 
or  enhance  the  guilt."  This  statute  introduced  the  anomalous  absurditf 
into  the  law  of  putting  an  offender  to  death,  not  because  he  kiUed  hH 
adversary,  but  because  he  did  it  with  one  sort  of  weapon  instead  of  an- 
other ;  so  that  he  must  be  hanged  if  he  stabbed  on  a  sudden  quarrel  to 
the  heart,  but  experienced  a  milder  punishment  if  he  knocked  out  bis 
brains  with  a  hammer.  Such  absurdities  do  legislators  commit  when 
they  make  laws  only  for  particular  cases,  and,  under  the  influence  of 
some  temporary  excitement,  forget  the  great  principles  of  uniform  jus- 
tice ! 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel,  pretending  to  thoroughly  revise  and  reform 
the  forgery  laws,  brought  in  a  bill  perpetuating  the  punishment  of  deaUi 
for  the  forgery  of  promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  all  ncgociaWa 
securities  for  money,  he  described  how  the  laws  came  to  be  made  capital 
originally  for  offences  of  this  nature.  He  mentioned,  on  the  authority 
of  the  state  trials,  the  circumstances  of  the  discovery  of  the  extensiTe 
forgeries  committed  by  a  person  named  Hale  upon  a  Mr.  Cvibson,  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  about  the  year  1728,  which  led  to  the  new  ci^ital 
enactment ;  for,  by  the  ancient  common  law,  forgery,  Kke  other  frauds, 
was  but  a  misdemeanour  punishable  with  fine  and  imprisonment.  ^ 
Robert  Peel  stated,  that  he  had  no  doubt,  that  to  the  indignation  taima^ 
'  out  of  the  gross  fi^uds  of  the  forger  Hale,  this  new  capital  law  was  at- 
tributable. This  then  was  another  of  the  hanging  statutes  made  under 
momentary  excitement,  and  '*  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion."  Nothing  te 
more  dangerous  than  for  the  le^slature  to  make  laws  under  the  insti- 
gation of  passion,  which  always  clouds  the  reason,  disturbs  the  judg- 
ment, and  disproportions  the  penalty  to  the  offence.  A  father  shouM  nst 
punish  his  child  in  anger,  but  wait  until  it  cool,  when  the  chastisement 
will  be  measured,  not  by  miscalculating  passion,  but  will  be  restrttiied 
within  due  bounds  by  the  wholesome  restraint  of  sober  reflection.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  stating  that  the  hanging  law  against  the  forgery  of  pro- 
missory notes  and  bills  of  exchange,  was  the  result  not  of  deliberate 
pason  but   of  momentary  indignation,   adduced   an  argument  for  the 
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alter^tiojQ  of  the  law  in  the  same  hreath  in  which  he  proposed  its  con-, 
tinuance.  It  was  as  much  as  to  state  in  the  preamble  of  the  act  "  wheren 
«fl  the  penalty  of  death  was  first  affixed  to  the  forging  of  requisite  seou. 
rities  for  money^  not  upon  a  calm  and  reflecting  view  of  the  nature  of 
tlie  offence^  and  the  general  principles  of  justice^  but  through  the  im- 
pulse  of  sudden  indignation,  and  the  unthinking  dictation  of  the  pas- 
sions ;  therefore  it  is  right  and  proper  the  said  penalty  of  death  should 
eontiaue  to  be  the  law  of  England  for  ever."  What  legislativ^  logic 
would  such  a  preamble  betray ! — ^and  this  was  the  identical  logic  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  on  that  memorable  occasion. 

^  So  much  for  laws  made  under  momentary  excitement,  of  which  we 
might  give  many  other  instances ;  but  as  an  illustration  of  the  danger  of 
legidating  on  alarm,  or  passion,  or  sudden  impulses,  without  any  regard  to 
§^eneral  or  fixed  principles,  the  instances  which  we  have  adduced  will  be 
sufficient.  They  serve  to  show  that  collective  bodies  as  well  as  indi. 
viduals,  depart  from  wisdom^  in  proportion  as  they  submit  themselves  to 
the  guidance  of  the  passions. 

It  is  now  some  time  since  the  Marquis  Beccaria  anounced  the  great 
but  simple  truth,  that  *'  Crime  is  more  effectually  repressed  by  the  cer- 
tainty than  the  severity  of  punishment ;"  yet  to  this  day,  how  many  are 
there  of  our  statesmen  and  legislators  who  do  not  understand  a  maxim 
which  reason  suggests  and  experience  confirms.  We  have  judges  at  the 
present  time  who  are  not  as  enlightened  on  this  subject  as  Judge  Black- 
stone  was  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  as  was  lately  evinced  in  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  -on  Mr.  £wart's  bill  for  abolishing  the 
penalty  of  death  for  the  offence  of  horse-stealing,  cattle-stealing,  and 
stealing  privately  in  the  dwelling-house.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
forthcoming  discussion  on  the  bill  brought  in  by  the  Attorney-General 
to  repeal  the  capital  penalty  in  all  cases  of  forgery,  will  elicit  new  proofs 
of  the  utter  impossibility  of  reason  or  experience  having  any  effect  in 
dislodging  the  absurd  prejudices  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  conser- 
vators of  the  sanguinary  system.  To  them  and  their  arguments,  if  argu- 
ments they  may  be  called  which  are  destitute  of  all  shew  of  reason^  we 
will  take  another  opportunity  of  adverting,  when  we  come  to  remark 
upon  the  practical  operation  of  our  hanging  laws,  and  to  examine  the 
seoondary  punishments  which  it  is  necessary  to  substitute  for  the  penalty 
of  deatk.  In  the  meantime,  we  cannot  dose  this  article  better  than  by 
quoting  the  opinion  of  the  enlightened  commentator  on  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, as  to  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  severity  of  our  laws  to  prevent 
that  certainty  of  punishment  without  which  no  laws  can  be  effective. 
He  says,  ^*  So  dreadful  a  list  (of  capital  offences)  instead  of  diminishing, 
increases  the  number  of  offenders.  The  injured,  through  compassion,  wUl 
often  forbear  to  prosecute.  Juries,  through  compassion,  will  sometimes 
forget  their  oaths,  and  either  acquit  the  guilty  or  mitigate  the  nature  of 
the  offence.  And  judges,  through  compassion,  will  respite  one  half  of  the 
convictsi,  and  recommend  them  to  the  royal  mercy.  Among  so  many 
chances  of  escaping,  the  needy  and  hardened  offender  overlooks  the 
multitude  that  suffer ;  he  boldly  engages  in  some  desperate  attempt  %o 
jreUeve  his  wants  or  supply  his  vices ;  and  if,  unexpectedly,  the  hand  of 
Justice  overtakes  him,  he  deems  himself  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  falli^ig 
St  last  a  saerifice  to  those  laws  which  long  impunity  has  taught  him  to 
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STANZAS 
UPON  RAPHA£L*S  MADONNA  ALLA  8KGG10LA, 

A  copy  WRBRBOF>  EXQUISITELY  PAINTED  ON  DRESDEN  CHINA,  ADORNS  THE 
BOWL  OP  THE  author's  PIPB» 


Maiden,  fweet  and  lowly, 

Mother  of  God  most  holy, 
A  wonder  of  unearthlinets  and  harmony  doth  rest 

About  thee  and  thy  child, 

Oh  t  Virg:in  Lady  mild, 
And  the  infantine  adorings  of  your  little  stranger  guest. 

He  bringeth  his  yonng  duty 

To  the  homage  of  thy  beauty. 
And  mth  fondest  adoration  would  behold  that  new-bom  blossom  ; 

But  the  Godhead  in  surprise 

Turns  away  its  tender  eyes, 
And  is  clinging  to  its  chosen  home  of  shelter  in  diy  bosom  : 

And  tho«  dost  all  the  while 

With  a  most  holy  smile 
Bend  down  on  both  those  trustful  looks  of  heaT*nly^edg'd  security ; 

Ah  t  never  mortal  thought. 

By  tint  or  chisel,  wrought 
80  sweet  a  dream  ot  tendemeas)  dirine  delight,  and  purity. 

1  may  not  bow  before  thee, 

Nor  with  bended  knee  adore  thee. 
Lest  cold  ones  of  the  wiser  creed  miscall  such  raptures  folly  ; 

Yet  may  I  sue  for  grace. 

By  gazing  on  thy  fiice. 
And  foed  with  those  calm-brooding  eyes  my  pious  melancholy. 

Ah  I  why  not  bend  in  piay*r 

Unto  a  thing  so  £ur, 
A  Tision  of  such  loveliness  as  day  did  ne*er  inherit  ? 

Altho*  within  their  spell 

Reality  not  dwell, 
All  worship  of  things  beautifkil  is  balm  unto  the  spirit. 

Ahl  why  not  make  oonieasioa 

To  this  more  sweet  expression 
Of  mercy  and  benevolence  than  angel  looks  might  borrow  ? 

How  can  I  not  believe 

These  eyes  have  power  to  grieve 
With  very  drops  of  pity  for  man's  sinfalnsas  and  iorrowP 

1,  while  this  balmy  weed 

Into  the  air  doth  speed, 
It*9  light-blue  wreaths  of  frankincense  devoutly  floating  o*er  thee  ; 

With  quiet  heart,  world-weary, 

Thus  chant  my  Ave-Mary, 
And  tell  my  sfanple  rosary  o*er  of  pleasant  thoughts  before  thee. 
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A   SQUIRE,  A  WHOLE  'SQUIRE,  AND  NOTHINp  BUT 
A 'SQUIRE. 

To  subdue  our  aspirations  to  the  limit  of  our  fortunes  is  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  of  philosophy.  It  is  always  adduced  as  a 
fine  example  of  moderation,  that  Curius  Dentatus,  the  ex-consul,  boiled 
his  own  cabbages ;  and  that  Marlborough,  in  his  disgraced  old  age,  en. 
joyed  himself  at  sixpenny  whist.  But  what  are  all  these  to  the  humility 
which  contents  itself  with  a  sphere  so  contracted  as  that  of  a  bumpkin 
of  twenty  descents,  with  a  landed  estate  of  ^ve  thousand  a-year  ?  What 
•o  circumscribed  as  the  limits  of  his  pleasures?  what  so  mean  as  the 
inarch  of  hu  ambition  ?  He  begins  and  ends  a  'Squire,  a  mere  'Squire, 
and  nothing  but  a  'Squire. 

The  curate  who  preaches  him  into  a  doze  each  summer  Sunday  after. 
noon,  may  possibly  live  to  be  an  archbishop ;  his  butler's  son,  young 
Lees,  (a  godson  of  his  own,  supported  by  his  aid  at  a  neighbouring  gram. 
nuur  sdiool,)  may,  at  some  future  period,  achieve  the  woolsack  ;  the  vil- 
lage apothecary,  who  drenches  himself  and  his  horses,  may,  by  the 
overturning  of  a  ministerial  carriage  at  his  door,  eventually  become  the 
king's  physician  and  privy  purse  ;  every  contemned  individual  of  his  ac- 
quaintance may  '^  achieve  greatness  or  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
him  ;"  while  he,  unlucky  wight !  is  condemned  to  live  and  die  a  'Squire, 
a  whole  'Squire,  and  nothing  but  a  'Squire! 

Bom  indeed  of  a  long  race  of 'Squires,  'Squiredom  in  its  utmost  booby. 
hood  i^pears  his  predestined  fate.  Stuffed  with  the  heavy  porridge 
which  constitutes  the  nourishment  of  the  infant  'Squireling  till  he  is  old 
enough  to  toddle  after  Robin  groom  to  the  watering  trough,  and  get 
kicked  on  the  head  by  'Squire  Senior's  favourite  pad  nag,  he  is  sent  off 
a  year  or  two  afterwards  to  a  neighbouring  cub-school,  in  high-lows,  a 
leather  cap,  and  Holland  pinafore,  to  scrawl  text  hand  copies  and  eat 
bull's  eyes — to  pass  his  holidays  in  the  stable-yard,  or  pelting  frogs  in  a 
duck  pond ;  and  at  twelve  years  old,  after  six  months'  discussion  on 
the  comparative  eligibility  of  the  various  public  schools  of  the  Kingdom, 
is  at  last  secured  by  his  tender  mother  from  all  chance  of  un-'Squirifica. 
tion,  by  the  sentence  of  terminating  his  education  '^  with  a  few  young 
gentlemen  under  the  care  of  a  neighbouring  clergyman."  Two  years  at 
the  obscure  college,  where  his  father  and  grandfather  drank  punch  and 
queered  the  Dean  before  him,  complete  his  course  of  mental  darkness. 
At  three-and-twenty  he  is  an  accomplished  fox  hunter,  jockey,  and 
cricketer ;  can  scrawl  through  a  letter,  tolerably  legible,  to  the  'Squiress 
his  mother ;  and  detect  a  gross  error  in  the  balance  of  accounts  between 
the  'Squire  his  father  and  his  land  steward.  He  has  invented  a  rat. 
trap ;  and  unplumed  half  the  poultry  yard  in  the  manufactory  of  ar- 
tificial flies.  His  heart  already  overflows  with  the  small  patriotism  of 
love  of  county.        He  looks  shire,  he  talks  shire ;   drinks 

ohire  ale,  and  eats  shire  cheese.    He  is  a  ohire  'Squire,  a 

whole  ohire  'Squire,  and  nothing  but  a shire  'Squire. 

At  length  the  elder  'Squire  reposes  under  the  family  pew,  over  which 
is  duly  appended  a  tablet  with  two  fat-faced  cherubims  puffing  at  the 
angles,  to  inform  succeeding  congregations  that  Giles  Gosling,  Esq.  of 
Gosling  Hall,  was  a  "tender  father,  a  sincere  Christian,  and  true 
friend.**  And  all  the  acts  of  Giles  Gosling,  and  all  that  he  did,  are  they 
not  written  in  the  columns  of  the  county  newspaper  ?  how  he  gave  his 
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vote  and  interest  for  sixteen  successii^  elecstiens  to  faur  sucoefttive 
members  of^e  noUe  House  of  Dumps ;  bow  he  wes  e  heevty  Tory  end 
en  experienced  farmer ;  how  he  introdueed  early  Dntefa  tvmipe  int« 
the  eomrty  of  — - ;  how  he  loved  to  take  his  ease  in  his  ixuiy  end  hie 
pipe  at  his  Whist  Chib ;  how  he  lived  and  died  (of  -^-  shire  ele)  e 
'fij^ttire,  a  whde  'S^aive,  and  nothing  but  a  'Sqeire? 

We  now  arrive  at  the  accession  of  Giles  Goeling,  the  twenty-first* 
whese  opening  address  from  the  'Sqairearohioid  throne,  promised  stench 
allegiance  to  the  principles  of  'Squiredom/-— church  and  state  (including 
an  assise  dinner  to  the  judges,  and  vtsitatien  dinner  to  the  Bishop) ; 
a  mederate  rise  of  rent  on  his  ertates,  and  a  moderate  £all  of  timber; 
a  new  frontage  to  the  old  house  of  Gosling,  and  the  old  backing  of  the 
new  house  of  Dumps ;  a  protest  against  Sunday-sdiools,  or  Monday*, 
schools,  or  schools  of  any  day  or  denomination ;  all  ending  with  three 
cheers  firom  the  three  representatives  of  the  three  black  professions — 
the  village  i^pothecary,  the  village  curate,  and  young  Lees,  the  law 
student,  who  had  been  sent  for  to  grace  his  patron's  inauguration.  And 
now  the  career  of  'Squiredom  lies  open  before  him ;  and  i^  the  io&  and 
caree  of  little  greatness  accumulate  on  his  head.  The  maivh  ef' 
'Squirearchical  intellect  insists  on  enrolling  htm  in  its  goodly  oompmy. 
Dutch  turnips  have  given  wayio  Huta  Baga.  Whist  Clubs  and  tobacco 
have  become  obsolete ;  and  a  Reading-Room  and  True  Blue  Club  occupy 
the  great  red  house  in  the  market-place,  where  of  yore  his  sires  sat 
drinldng  ht  ale  and  discoursing  of  fat  cattle.  His  brethren  of  tiie 
qnorum  oppress  him  with  squabbles  concerning  tun^ike  bills,  and  the 
erection  of  a  new  county  jail ;  during  the  prc^ess  of  which  he  becomes 
acquainted  witii  Mr.  Pilaster,  the  great  builder,  (we  beg  his  pmrdon — 
ardkUed — ^the  race  of  builders  is  extinct,)  by  whom  he  is  seduced  inte  a 
pair  of  wings  to  Goriing  HalL  After  three  years  of  brick  and  mortar, 
and  scaffold  poles,  these  spreading  pinions  are  found  to  overshadow 
tiM  fdd  grass  plot.  A  modem  lawn  is  pronounced  indispensable.  Mr. 
Pyaster's  esteemed  friend  and  coadjutor,  Mr.  Spruce,  the  improver,  is 
ealied  into  the  council.  Shrubberies  are  planted,  a  flower-garden  leid 
eut,  a  steam  hothouse,  an  oak  Jeaf  pinery,  and  cast-iron  gre^uhenee 
superadded,  for  a  mere  trifle ;  which,  with  the  other  mere  trifle  of 
Pilaster's  folio  of  accounts,  necessitates  the  fall  of  a  thriving  ode  oop|Hce« 
within  thirty  years  o£  its  maturity.  But  what  signifies  the  loss  of  an 
oiA  wood?  Two  new  gloves  of  Gothic  chimneys  raise  their  tall  heads 
on  these  Pilaster  wings,  which  threaten  to  fly  away  with  the  estate. 
After  a  conference  with  young  Lees,  his  new  man  of  business,  poor 
Giles  discovers  that  nothing  is  left  for  him  but  mortgage  or  matrimony. 
He  accordingly  invests  his  last  few  floating  hundreds  in  a  new  j^baetee 
and  pair  of  piebalds ;  sets  off  for  Doncaster  raoes ;  follows  *^  a  fortune  " 
ta  Harrowgate ;  wooes  her  through  the  regular  routine  of  Fountain's 
iUibey,  the  Cave  at  Knaresborough,  and  the  IMpping  Well ;  and  fiikally 
succeeds  in  driving  back  a  Mrs.  Gosling  to  Gosling  Hall.  He  reerivee 
^  become  a  'Squire,  a  married  'Squire,  and  the  father  of  future  'Sqaifsti 

Matrimony  is,  at  best,  ^*  An  ohl  way  to  pay  new  debts ;" — and  he 
would  have  done  better  to  begin  with  mortgage,  where  he  was  sure  to 
end.  Mrs.  Giles*  thousands  were  tied  up,  his  own  aores  loose;  ea^ 
afler  all,  hie  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Lees  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  fi>r 
the  means  of  furnishing  the  new  wings,  in  a  style  becoming  the  preten* 
rions  of  Mrs.  Gosling,  and  her  twenty  thousand  pounds.  No  time  was 
%o  be  lost.    Giles  was  already  pricked  from  among  hts  'Squirearohical 
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breUuren^  to   fill  tbe  oaeroat   office  of  High  Sheriff.    Sfaravalt^^  U»  ^ 
erMmilig  honiMir  of  'Scpdredom^  demands. new  liTerieSy  and  a  coach  and: 
folir.     The  mortgage  waa  signed  in  haste,  and  repent^  at  leisure ;  and 
BOBcrefy  were  sessions)  and  'sizes^  and  hanging  days  at  an  end^  when  the  bells 
p#Bled)  and  the  bonfires  blazed,  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  a  new  'Squire*.  : 
ling ! — One  of  the  tall  chimneys  caught  fire  in  cooking  the  Christening  > 
dianer,  and  Giles  Augustus  Frederick  Gosling  was  all  but  done  brown, 
like   other  Christian  martyrs,  in  the  conflagration.    The  honour  of  the 
faaiify  mansion   demanded  immediate  reparation;   and  its   perplexed 
patriarch,  who  would  now  willingly  have  cut  both  wings,  was  compelled 
to  file  a  second  bill  with  Pilaster.    A  coalition  ensued  between  the. 
b«ilder  and  the  'Sqniress ;  and  the  ex-Sheriff  was  not  let  off  without  lite 
addition  of  a  new  Gothic  dairy,  a  new  Grecian  boudoir,  and  two  Swiss  . 
lodges.     He  would  almost  as  soon  have  tempted  the  penalty  of  the  law  : 
(against  bigamy),  by  more  matrimony,  than  the  penalty  of  the  law  (as 
per  bill  deliyered)  by  more  mortgages.    Lees  suggested  the  screwing 
system.    The  Gosling  rents  were  raised;  and  next  week  the  GosMng-fc 
{Mentations  were  on  fire  in  three  places,  and  a  flock  of  sheep  lying  with 
their  throats  cut  in  the  home  paddock  !    Arrest,  imprisonment,  tmid, 
coadenmation,   and    transportation,   completed   tiie   catastrophe;   and 
€Kle8  began  to  find  hims^  an  unpopular   'Squire,  a  very  ui^pular 
'Squire,  and  nothing  but  an  unpopular  'Squire  ! 

And  now  come  the  durk  reverses  of  'fiquirearchical  fortune.  The 
Mcciseman  passed  him  without  touching  his  hat ;  Grist  the  miller  rode 
by  and  made  no  sign ;  and  Loom,  the  radical  stocking..weaver,  rose 
and  quitted  the  reading-room,  (even  with  three  columns  of  the  Timet 
stiU  unread  in  his  hand,)  whenever  the  lord  of  Gosling  Hall  entered  it« 
A  battery  of  sneering  paragraphs  was  fired  off  at  him  in  the  Opposition 
eowity  paper;  and  a  national  school,  with  a  facade  as  glaring  and. 
dmnsy  aa  that  of  his  own  ccmipany  of  local  militia,  was  built  up  within 
a  atone^s  throw  of  his  lodge  gates.  His  lodge,-— Mrs.  Grosling's  pet  Swiss, 
ledge,  orergrown  with  clematis  till  it  looked  like  the  devil  in  a  bush,<-«-* 
to  be  confuted  by  a  thing  like  a  Dutch  guard-house,  with  a  staring 
iBserlptlon  in  front  concerning  the  voluntary  subscription  of  the 
nobHity  and  gentry,  surrounded  by  a  cabbagery,  and  cinder  walks  boor- 
dered  with  oyster-shells !  Mrs.  Giles  grew  hysterical,  and  Lees  inu 
mediately  recommended  his  patron  to  let  the  haU.  He  even  offered  to^ 
become  his  tenant  at  a  moderate  rent ;  and  the  'Squiress,  being  ambitioHa 
of  a  winter  at  Brighton,  and  of  seeing  her  name  advertised  among  the 
**  inquirers  at  the  Palace,"  Gosling  was  moved  to  assent.  Lees  was  now 
an  M.P.,  the  Curate  a  very  venerable,  an  archdeacon,  and  Dr.  SquiH 
''an  eminent  medical  practitioner"  at  Leamington  Spa.  But  our  heio 
waa  still  a  'Squire,  a  whole  'Sqmre,  and  nothing  but  a  'Squire ! 

No  sooner,  however,  was  he  banished  from shire,  than  he  began 

le  yearn  after  the  pleasures  and  duties  of  his  calling,  while  Mrs.  Giles 
paraded  her  sensibility  on  the  subject  at  divers  tea-parties  on  tiie  Marine 
Fnade  and  Brunswick  Square.  Her  album  was  filled  with  mehing 
**  Stanxas  on  Home,"  and  ''  Lines  on  quitting  a  finvourite  borse-ohest- 
omt."  Master  Giles  whimpered  after  his  pony  and  rabbits ;  and  was  disfe 
peaed  of  in  a  salt-water  seminary  on  the  Steyne  for  acOTbirtic  young 
■oblcnen.     But  his  banidied  sire  had  no  album  in  which  to  vent  hie 

mahdie  de  pay*.    He  still  drank   shire  ale,  and  ate  ■    ■    shire 

cheese,  in  tender  reminiscence;  while  a  friendly  correspondence  with 
^s  fttemfom  bailiff  at  the  hall,  to  inquire  touching  the  show  of  ytmng 
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hirdB,  the  show  of  wall-fruit,  the  harvest,  the  hay,  and  all  other 
matters  which  cencemed  Humbug  Lees,  Ssq.  M.  P.  (who  was  no 
'Squire)  far  more  than  himself, — betrayed  that  his  heart,  for  mind  he 
had  none,  still  anchored  at  Gosling !  The  eat,  metamorphosed  l^  Vrams 
into  a  nymph,  still  pridced  her  ears  at  the  scratching  of  a  movse  behind 
the  arras.  Giles,  transmogrified  by  mortgages  and  matrimony  into  a 
Brighton  lounger,  was  still  at  heart  a  'Squire,  a  whole  'Squire,  and  no- 
thing  but  a  'Squire  ! 

The  happiest  day  of  the  week  was  that  on  which  the  arrival  of  his 
fkrourite  county  paper  carried  him  back  to  that  beloved  town-hail  with 
its  venerated  quorums,  and  that  time-honoured  market-place,  where 
erst  his  decrees  were  rendered,  and  his  fat  and  lean  kine  bou^t,  s<dd, 
and  exchanged.  His  eyes  were  seen  to  fix  greedily  on  every  reoerd  of 
larceny,  or  every  mulct  incurred  by  the  sinners  of  the  petty  sesaiosis; 
by  every  narrative  of  a  colossal  cucumber,  or  double-bearing  pear  tree ; 
of  a  baker's  wife  the  mother  of  three  thriving  babes ;   or  a  cow  the  m». 

ther  of  a  calf  with  six  legs.    All shire  was  holy  ground  to  Gosliag. 

A  diire  calf  was  not  a  eommcm  calf;   nor  a  ohire  cucumber  a 

common  cucumber.  When  the  spring  shone  brightly  on  the  prome- 
nades  of  the  two  cliffs,  his  heart  was  in  the  green  meadows  of  Gosling, 
with  the  May  fiy  waving  its  little  body  over  the  stream.  When  Sep- 
tember sent  back  the  citizens  to  Cheapside,  and  brought  forward  «b  in^ 
fux  of  ^'  rank  and  fashion"  in  their  place,  his  heart  was  amid  the  pie- 
serves  of  the  Hall ;  he  saw  visions  of  percussion  guns,  and  dreamed 
dreams  of  his  favourite  setter.  Nay  I  one  moist  misty  morning  in 
November,  as  he  was  stewing  over  a  slow  fire,  on  a  visit  to  an  invalid 
dowager,  *^  a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dream."    A  vision  pas- 

sed  before  his  eyes  of  the shire  hunt, — as  it  were  of  the  Spectre 

Huntsman  and  his  train ;  a  view-halloo  burst  from  the  blusterous  lips 
of  Gosling,  which  broke  two  cups  of  eggshell  china  on  the  mantle  piece, 
and  the  t3nnpanum  of  the  noble  valetudinarian.  '^  Mr.  Grosling !"  ex. 
dauned  her  ladyship's  tall  grim  toady,  ringing  a  peal  of  dismissal,  '^  aL 
low  me  to  suggest  that  this  is  not  a  dog-kennel.  Heaven  preserve  the 
poor  dear  Countess  from  another  visit  from  a  'Squire,  a  whole  'Squire,  and 
nothing  but  a  'Squire  i" 

Hope,  like  a  silver  eel,  lies  hidden  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  eveiry 
cup  of  human  bitterness.  Master  Giles  Augustus  Frederick  Goslings  at 
the  bread^pudding  academy,  which  brought  him  in  contact  with  a  dosen 
<ir  so  of  sickly  lordlings,  was  laying  the  foundations  of  a  very  bad  eon* 
fltitution,  and  of  what  is  termed  a  '^  very  good  connexion."  All  that 
Pitt  did  for  his  schooLfellows  is  well  known  ;  all  that  the  young  Mar- 
quis of  Woods-and^Forests  might  be  tempted  to  do,  was  still  to  be  caL 
culated  upon.  Mrs.  Gosling  could  only  dream  of  a  Baronetcy,  the  'Squire 
•of  a  Commissionership.  G.  A.  F.  G.  was  instructed  to  omit  no  oppor- 
tunity of  conciliating  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Duke  4^  ^necure ;  and, 
accordingly,  he  went  through  a  whole  course  of  Cascarilla  draught  for 
the  noble  young  patient ;  and  a  hogging  and  imposition  for  the  noble 
young  tf?i-patient ;  robbed  orchards  for  his  eating,  and  broke  bounds  to 
procure  ginger  beer  for  his  drinking.  The  event  was  fatal.  The  em- 
sumptive  lordling  fell  sick  for  lack  of  physic,  and  died ;  the  pletlioric 
'Squireling  fell  sick  from  redundance  of  physic,  and  died  also.  The  second 
boy,  Joe,  was  now  promoted  to  the  prospects  of  Gosling-'Squiredom.  His 
mane,  which  had  been  hitherto  as  that  of  a  Shetland  pony,  was  accord- 
dingly  trimmed  into  a  courtly  crop.    The  pack-thread  in  his  shoes  was 
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exchanged  for  galloon^  and  the  'Squiress  hegan^  for  the  first  time>  to  call 
hhn  Joseph^  and  bear  the  sight  of  him. 

Not  so  the  'Squire  ! — Joseph  II.  had  been  patemaUy  dear  to  him,  while 
still  a  ragamuffin  ;  but,  as  the  spruce  heir  of  Grosling  HaU,  he  hated  to 
look  upon  his  freckled  face.  Six  years  further  from  the  attainment  of 
his  majority  than  the  unfortunate  G.  A.  F.  G., — ^the  hope  deferred  of 
cutting  off  the  entaU  of  his  estate  made  his  fatherly  heart  sick.  Till  his 
son  became  of  age,  no  chance  for  Giles  of  getting  rid  of  mortgages,  or 
mortgagers,  or  mortgagees,  or,  worst  of  all,  of  the  vile  Humbug  Lees, 

Esq.,  M.P.,  who  was  now  about  to  start  for  the  county  of ,  on 

the  popularity  of  his  battues  at  Gosling  Hall,  and  his  liberality  to  the 
hunt  concerning  the  Gosling  fences.  Before  Joseph's  arrival  at  man's 
estate,  the  'Squire's  estate  must  necessarily  become  a  wilderness ;  not  a 
pheasant  nor  a  hedge  remaining.  His  time  is  now  passed  in,  what  he 
calls,  *'  running  up  to  town,"  (where  he  appears  only  to  be  run  down,)  in 
order  to  ^'  step  to  Grays  Inn,  and  consult  his  new  man  of  business " 
(the  brother  of  his  Brighton  apothecary)  concerning  the  trespasses,  and 
misdemeanours,  and  ungrateful  injuries  of  the  lessee  of  Gosling  HaU. 
All,  however,  is  unavailing.  An  income  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
per  annum  (still  remaining  to  the  'Squire  horn  the  wreck  of  bad  times. 
Pilaster,  Spruce,  Lees,  and  law,)  fails  within  an  annual  thousand  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  his  mansion  in  Regency  Square ;  and  poor  Gosling,  of 
that  ilk,  is  gradually  becoming  a  ruined  'Squire,  a  despised  mined  'Squire^ 
and  nothing  but  a  ruined  'Squire  ! 


THE  BANK  CHARTER. 


A  PAHPHiiET  has  just  been  published  on  the  banking  question,  which 
well  deserves  to  be  read.*  This  pamphlet  explains  in  detail  what 
the  power  of  the  Bank  of  England  is,  over  the  currency,  the  conu 
merce,  and  government  of  the  country,  and  also  over  the  funds.  It 
exposes  the  abuses  which  have  taken  place  in  the  exercise  of  this  power. 
It  explains  how  little  advantage  trade  has  derived  from  the  Bank  of 
^England.  It  refutes  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the 
Scotch  system  of  banking ;  and  it  concludes  with  a  reply  to  a  pamphlet 
published  a  short  time  ago,  entitled  ^'An  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Bank  of  England."  The  ^'  Plain  Statement "  may  be  recommended  as 
a  useful  tract,  in  consequence  of  its  containing  copious  extracts  from 
tlie  works  of  Mr.  Tooke,  Mr.  R.  Mushet,  Mr.  Henry  Drummond,  and 
others,  upon  currency  and  banking.  The  reader  therefore  will  easily 
acquire  a  great  deal  of  information,  and  that  of  the  highest  authority. 

The  following  quotations  from  this  pamphlet  will  show  how  immense 
the  gain  has  been  which  the  Bank  has  made  of  late  years  by  its 
monopoly. 

**  The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  say  their  conduct  is  guided  by  the  most 
disintereited  regard  for  the  public,  and  that  they  so  exercise  their  great  power  on  all 
oceaaloiit  over  the  currency,  as  never  to  enlarge  or  contract  it,  without  having  for 


•  "  A   Plain  Statwnent  of  the  Powers  of  the  Bank  of  England,*'  Ac  fcc.  by 
Ridgway. 
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Umit  okfed  tht  wiftyit  of  somiiMfdml  and  putatts  cc«iU$  i«cli  i 
colour  of  bona  fide  reMona ;  inch  reuons  aa  any  one  cm  tm^  upon  for  Uie  tnrtli  4if 
an  ophiiOB  really  held.  AJlegatioiii  like  th^ae  bear  upon  them  the  appoaranoe  of 
pretezta,  or  ]^ea%  hiTented  and  set  up  to  defend  opinions  which  aie  adopted  aad 
ta ititatnedl,  froM  other  conaderationa  than  thoae  of  their  tm^  or  &laAood.'* 

.  <^  A  doe  attaatlOQ  to.  tlie  particular  oonditictti  in  which  tin  Bank  waa  phcafl  ^ 
each  of  the  aboro-meatioiied  Maea,  (in  VJ9^  1793, 1797,  l«i6,  1618,  ias&)y  wfll 

'  leare  ao  room  to  doubt  that  the  real  aource  of  the  miaoondnct  of  tlie  Bank  waa  the 
motive  of  realninf  the  largeat  poaaible  profit  on  tlie  Baidc  capitaL  Tlie  eatiacta 
ahow,  that  in  1790,  and  IftM,  it  waa  a  mere  queation  of  profit,  and  that  the  increaa:. 
ing  of  the  isauea  by  the  Bank  waa  a  acheme  to  diminish  its  treasure.  The  immcBsfe 
gain  which  was  the  result  of  the  management  of  the  Bank,  during  the  period  of  tine 
Bank  Restriction,  is  eyidencf  that  it  was  planned  for  the  purpose  of  tuminf  that  esmx 
to  the  best  account.  The  Directors  may  be  as  honest  and  upright  men,  aa  erery 
f»ody  is  ready  to  beliere  they  are  ;  but  they  cannot  avoid  feeling,  from  their  situatioa, 
4s  the  representatives  of  the  proprietors  of  Bank  Stock,  that  it  is  their  first  duty  to 
protect  their  constituents  from  a  loss  of  property,  by  doing  all  in  their  power  to  pve^ 
vent  any  diminutiou  in  the  established  rate  of  dividend  on  Bank  Stock.  The  pro. 
prietors  of  Bank  Stock  have  no  other  object,  when  they  purchase  it,  than  to  make 
the  most  of  their  money ;  and  when  they  select  Directors,  they  choose  thoae  persona 
whom  they  believe  will  best  promote  this  object.  Whenever,  therefore,  such  a  state 
of  trade  shall  again  arrive,  as  that  which  existed  in  the  beginning  of  1824,  is  it  coir, 
slstent  with  common  sense  to  suppose  that  the  Bank  Directors  could  withstand  the 
temptation  of  making  a  large  profit,  by  discountiug  extensively,  uid  by  other  means 
of  increasing  the  issues  of  their  paper  ?  Would  they  throw  away  the  opportunity  mt 
making  good  their  dividend  of  eight  per  cent.,  on  being  told  that  t£e  app^earance  of 
prosperity  was  delusive,  and  that  sound  principles  required  that  a  disposition  to  plan 
confidence  in  it  should  be  checked  P  They  would,  assuredly,  enlarge  their  isaoes, 
and  thus  do  all  that  lay  in  their  way  to  promote  speculation  and  over.trading  :  and 
If  they  did,  in  what  part  of  the  banking  system  do  the  means  exist  of  controlling 
them,  and  of  protecting  the  public  from  their  imprudence  P  Surely,  to  leave  matters 
in  such  a  state,  and  to  suffer  the  country  to  be  exposed  to  an  evil  of  this  maginitode, 
la  quite  inconsistent  with  the  right  course  of  conduct  of  a  wise  government.** 

*'  The  Supplement  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  gives  an  accurate  descripti<m  of 
the  profits  of  the  Bank,  to  the  year  1816 ;  and  is  well  deserving  of  the  attention  of 
thoae  persons  who  see  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  Directors  but  unabated  exertions 
lor  the  public  good. 

«  <  From  all  these  different  causes,  from  the  increased  circulation  of  its  notes,  and 
from  the  vast  accumulation  of  public  business,  the  profits  of  the  Bank  appear  to  har» 
been  prodigiously  augmented  in  the  course  of  the  late  war ;  so  that  its  avenge  diTi. 
dend,  includiufi  the  bonus  from  time  to  time  added  to  it,  will  be  fimnd  to  amount, 
from  the  year  1797,  to  nearly  10  per  cent  :*  and  it  is  calculated,  besides,  on  data 
which  admit  of  no  considerable  error,  that  the  sum  of  undivided  profit,  must,  in  tbe 

•  mean  time,  have  increased  to  the  enormous  amount  of  ^13,000,000.  Out  of  this 
fund,  the  Bank  advanced  to  Govemment,^  for  the  year  181^  a  loan  of  £6,000,090 ; 
and,  at  a  Court  of  Proprietors,  held  in  May,  1816,  it  was  resolved  to  make  an  addi. 
tion  to  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  £2,910,600,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  raise  tbc 
capital  of  each  proprietor  of  ^  TOO  stock,  producing  £10  per  annum,  to  £125  ;  and 
to  increase  his  interest  proportionally,  namely,  to  £12,  lOs.  per  annum,  llie  great 
profit  realised  by  the  Bank,  since  the  suspension  of  its  cash  payments,  fias  produced 
a  corresponding  rise  in  the  value  of  its  stock.  Throughout  the  year  1797,  the 
average  price  of  Bank  Stock  was  about  jC  126  per  cent. ;  since  that  period,  It  has 
been  gradually  improving  in  value,  and  its  market  price  now,  (1816,)  amounts  to 
about  £262  per  cent.  The  original  capital  of  the  Bank  has  thus  acquired,  since  the 
year  1797,  an  additional  value,  equal  to  nearly  £16,000,000  ,  which,  added  to  the 
estimated  increase  in  the  smn  of  its  undivided  profit,  amounting,  according  to  Mr. 


a  The  uamI  dividend  of  Bank  Stock  was  7  per  cent  prtor  to  1797  :  in  Apnl,  19(F7,  It  wm  nind  !• 
lOpcr  ooat    Between  1709  and  1807,  a  boniu  was  paid  in  addition  to  the  dividend  as  followt : 
June  1799,  L.IO  on  every  L.100  Stock. 
May  18(M,  L.5  Navy  5  pert»nt  ditta 
Nov.  ISrw,  L.2|  per  cent,  ditto,  ditta 
Oct  ISOi,  L.5  per  cent,  cash,  ditto. 
Oct  1805,  L.5         ditto,        ditto. 
Oct  1800,  L.5         dttttv        dMto. 
Inquiry,  ftc  fejr  iC  Kaohat,  p.  5«. 
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1i\m»^^t  acygrihrtimiy  tb  £9,069,359,  maket  a  sum  of  £25,fidd,358,  the  actual  ia- 
prond  Talue  of  tiie  Bank  capital  durin^^  the  last  nineteen  yean.'  '*  * 

^^The  following  is  an  account  of  all  distribntions  made  by  the  Bank  of  England 
aaiiBfst  the  proprietors  of  Bank  Stock,  whether  by  money  payments,  transfer  of  6 
per  cCni.  anntiities,  or  otherwise,  tmder  the  heads  of  bonus,  increase  of  diridead,  and 
"  ixtoraase  of  capitaii,  betwixt  the  25th  of  February,  1797,  and  the  81sC  of  March,  1830  ; 
im  addition  to  the  ordinary  annual  dividend  of  7  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock  t>f 
that  corporation,  existing  in  1797)  including  therein  the  whole  diridend  paid  since 
Jsoe,  1816,  on  thdr  increased  capital ;  stating  the  periods  when  such  distributions 
were  made,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  whole. 

In  June,  1799 — 

£10  per  cient.  bonus,  in  5  per  cents  T797,  on  £11,642,400,  is ^£1,164,240' 

May,  1801— 

£5  per  cent,  ditto,  in  Navy  5  per  cents  ditto^-,^ „„^^ 582,120 

November,  1802 — 

£2,  lOs.  per  cent,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto,^ ,, , ».,*,^^^„^». ^       291,060 

October,  1804— 

'    £h  per  cent.  Cash  ditto,  ditto, , — ^ 982,120^ 

October,  1805 — 

£5  per  cent,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto, 582,120 

October,  1806— 

£5  per  cent,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto, ^^^       582,120 

From  April,  1807,  to  Oct.  1822,  both  inclusive — 

Increase  of  Dividend,   at  the  rate  of  £3  per  cent,  per  annum,  on 

£11,642,400  is,  16  years, -. — ,^ 5,588,352 

From  April,  1823,  to  Oct.  1829,  both  inclusive — 

Increase  of  Dividend,  at  the  rate  of  £1  per  cent,  per  annum,  on 

£11,642,400,  is  7  years,..*^..^ ....^^^       814>968 

In  June,  1816— 

Increase  of  Capital,  at  25  per  cent,  is, ^^^^**»^^^^^»,,^ ^„    2,910,600 

From  Oct.  1816,  to  Oct.  1822,  both  inclusive — 

Dividend,  at  the  rate  of  £10  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  £2,910,600  in. 

creased  Capital,  is  7  years,.. ^ ^^^>,„^^^^»^„.,^., ^.^     1,891,890 

From  April,  1823,  to  Oct.  1829,  both  inclusive — 

Dividend,  at  the  rate  of  £8  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  £2,910,600  in- 

creased  Capital,  is  7  years .»... ^. ^ 1,629,936 


Aggregate  Amount  of  the  whole w.. £16,619,526 

• 

Annual  Dividend  payable  on  Bank  Stock,  in  1797,  on  a  Capital  of 
£11,642,400,  at  the  rate  of  £7  per  cent,  per  annum, ..       814,968 

Annual  Dividend  payable  since  June,  1816,  on  a  Capital  of  £14,553,000, 

to  October,  1822,  inclusive,   at  the  rate  of  £10  per  cent,  per  annum,.^     1,455,300' 

Aminal  Dividend  payable  from  April,  1823,  to  the  31st  of  March,  1830, 
both  inclusive,  on  a  Capital  of  £14,553,000,  at  the  rate  of  £8  per  cent. 

1,164,240 


WILLIAM  SNEE,  Dep-Aoe. 
Baitk  or  EiroLAMD,  \ 
26M  April,  1830.t   f 

The  Bank  Committee  has  lieen  going  on  with  its  examinations^  Vut 
from  what  has  transpired,  notwithstanding  its  secrecy,  it  would  appear 
in  a  very  desultory  and  unprofitable  manner. 

No  weU-digested  or  settled  scheme  of  inquiry  seems  to  have  been  pur- 
sued ;  the  natural  consequence  of  a  great  error  committed,  in  the  ^rst 
'  instance,  by  Government,  in  proposing  to  the  House  of  Commons  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  renewing  the 


•  SopplemeDt  to  the  EncjrolopacUa  Britannlcs,  voL  IL  p.  70. 
t  Taken  flrom  Mr.  M<CuUoch*i  OlctionaTy  of  ConoMni^  pegs  St.  v-^  -   t 
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562  Stanzas,  written  in  St.  George's  Chapel. 

charter^  witliMit  any  petition  having  been  ptresented  to  the  Houm  bj 
the  Bank  to  ask  for  the  renewal  The  (Government  ahould  have  caSed 
on  the  Bank,  if  it  desired  to  have  a  renewal^  to  present  a  petition  as 
the  basis  of  moving  for  a  committee ;  and  as  such  a  petition  must  have 
stated  some  reasons  for  continuing  exclusive  privileges^  the  Commit- 
tee^  when  entering  upon  their  examinations,  would  have  been  led  into  a 
right  course  of  inquiry,  by  the  necessity  of  investigating  the  grounds  on 
which  these  reasons  were  founded. 

If  the  Bank  do  not  present  a  petition,  praying  for  a  renewal  of  the 
Charter,  and  if  the  Committee,  under  such  circimistanoes,  decide  that 
the  Charter  ought  to  be  renewed,  this  curious  result  will  take  place, 
namely,  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  put  itself  in  a  situation  of  ask- 
ing  a  favour  of  the  Bank,  when,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  and 
without  a  great  blunder  having  been  committed  by  the  Government,  the 
party  really  receiving  the  favour,  and  that  a  favour  of  an  immense  mag<- 
nitude,  will  be  the  Bank. 


STANZAS,  WRITTEN  IN  ST.  GEORGE'S  CHAPEL, 
WINDSOR,  JUNE,  1832. 

Mt  foot  is  on  the  grave  of  kings,  each  idol  of  his  day  ; 

Where  is  the  canopy  of  gold  should  wave  o*er  royal  clay  P 

Where  are  their  erminM  mantles  now,  the  gems  that  brightly  shone  f 

Nought  but  a  stone  is  o*er  their  heads,  and  dust  upon  the  stone. 

Monarchs  I  abjure  the  hierarch's  lore,  and  con  your  lesson  here. 
Truth  preacheth  from  the  voiceless  grave,  and  wisdom  from  the  bier. 
Not  with  your  ushers  marshalling — not  while  your  courtiers  smile — 
Alone,  with  God  to  guide  you,  come,  and  tread  this  holy  aisle. 

A  shadow  flits  athwart  the  nave  I    Say  I  which  of  all  the  crowd 

Whose  lives  were  twin*d  with  George's  life,  whose  hearts  his  smile  made  pmiid, 

Which  of  the  gartered  throng  that  lent  its  brilliance  to  his  crown, 

Bends  grateful  o*er  his  gra?e  to  call  absolving  mercy  down  P 

Is  it  a  brave  and  loyal  knight, — a  statesnum  stem  and  gray, — 
A  gentle  lady,  reilM  and  fkir,  who  yonder  steals  away  P 
No  I  *tis  the  deaf  old  Sacrists^  whose  palsied  footsteps  tread 
The  cold  and  hollow  solitude  still  echoing  o'er  the  dead  I 

These  fretted  stalls,  time-stain'd  and  dark,  this  chancel  dim  and  gaoni. 
At  intervals  wake  to  the  sound  of  hireling  pray'r  and  chant ; 
But  on  the  tomb  no  pious  hand  affection's  oflfering  flings — 
GriePs  hallow'd  cypress  roots  not  in  the  stony  grave  of  kings ! 

The  compensating  hand  of  Heav'n  on  each  his  meed  besU>ws ; 
To  one  it  grants  the  diamond's  blaze — ^to  one  the  dew-gemm'd  roee  ; 
To  one  the  gorgeous  couch  of  care — ^to  one  the  pallet  rude, 
Where  sleep,  a  downy  halcyon,  broods  in  holiest  qtdetude. 

So  when  some  hoary  village  sire  is  summon'd  to  the  Lord, 
Mute  round  his  bed  his  cMldren  stand,  to  catch  each  parting  word ; 
And,  year  by  year,  through  after  life's  long  task  of  toil  and  care. 
Snatch  a  sweet  interval  of  rest  to  keep  his  grave-stone  fair. 

But  by  the  plum'd  and  gilded  couch  where  mortal  greatness  lies, 
Loud  moans  the  practis'd  courtier,  loud  the  well.taught  Aionmer  crier; 
A  nation's  sable  vest  proclaims  tiie  nattau's  grief  proiMUid, 
And  scutcheons  glare,  and  heralds  stalk,  and  anthems  peal  around.       , 
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Yet  once  rollM  back  the  stone  upon  that  yawning  sepnlchre, 
Onioe  clo8*d  and  donethe  pageant's  guise,  and  hid  the  glittering  bier, 
Stem  Time  avenges  on  the  dead  their  vain  assumptions  past^ 
And  royal  dust  is  merg*d  in  dust  and  nothingness  at  last. 

But  though  denied  th*  embalming  tear  of  social  charities, 
Prom  kingly  clay  a  phantom  Mr  may  Phoeuiz-like  arise  ; 
0*er  Histmy's  page,  like  Alfred's  name,  redeeming  lustre  shed. 
And  in  a  nation's  weal,  still  claim  a  requiem  for  the  dead  I 

C.  P.  G. 


AN  IMPROVISA-TORY  EFFUSION. 

"  Ism  Tory  enough  to  believe  that  great  good  may  often  be  ellbcted  by  commencing  with  an  admla. 
skm,  that  atanoit  every  thing  long  sanctioned  by  authority  is  probably  right**— CApranf  Hall's 
FragmmU,  Seami  Seriet,  vol.  ii.  p.  56. 

It  is  recorded  of  a  country  gentleman  who  had  heard  Mr.  Burke  deliver 
one  of  his  most  splendid  orations^  in  the  sentiments  of  which  he  perfectly 
coincided^  that  he  arose  and  compressed  his  own  intended  eloquence  into 
the  following  pithy  sentence  :^"  I  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke."  Having 
in  this  example  an  authority,  which  I  consider  to  be  a  thousand  times 
better  than  an  argument^  I  shall  beg  leave  to  ejaculate  "  Ditto"  to  my 
motto ;  for  as  I  feel^  when  quoting  from  Captain  Hall^  that  "  none  but 
himself  can  be  his  parallel^"  I  should  deem  it  presumptuous  in  a  little 
Tory  moth  like  myself^  to  provoke  a  comparison  with  a  political  Mam- 
moth^  who^  as  the  showman  said  of  his  elephant^  is  the  biggest  in  the 
whole  world  except  himself.  After  some  welL-graced  actor  leaves  the 
stage^  we  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  an  inferior  performer  to  win 
the  attention  of  an  audience^  unless  he  present  himself  as  an  avowed 
imitator  of  his  predecessor.  Be  this  my  end^  as  it  is  sure  to  be  my  best 
recommendation  to  the  enlightened  anti-reformers  who  may  honour  my 
lucubrations  with  a  perusal.  True  it  is  that  my  gallant  prototype  was 
not  quite  borne  out  by  the  results  of  the  experiment^  when  he  recom. 
mended  to  Charles  the  Tenth  the  celebrated  Ordonnances,  the  violation 
of  the  Charter,  and  the  assumption  of  despotic  power  by  main  force. 
But  what  does  this  prove  ?  That  the  noble  Captain  was  mistaken  ?  No 
such  thing.  It  only  shows  that  the  whole  French  nation  were  wrong. 
A  grand  e&up  d'Stat  is  to  be  measured  by  its  principles,  not  by  its  con- 
sequences ;  and  thus  weighed,  the  French  king  will  stand  fully  vindi- 
cated ;  for  the  Bourbons,  from  the  very  foundation  of  their  d3masty,  had 
always  been  tyrants ;  and  the  decrees  in  question  were  therefore  abun- 
dantly '^  sanctioned  by  authority."  None  but  such  incurable  rebels  as 
the  French  would  have  dreamt  of  resisting  them. 

"  Stare  super  antiquas  vias"  is  the  only  solid  foundation  on  which  a  state 
can  support  itself,  so  as  to  defy  all  improvement  and  reform,  which  are 
but  other  words  for  revolution.  Never  was  there  a  rasher  assertion 
than  that  of  Bacon,  when  he  declares  that  a  froward  retention  of  cus- 
tom, after  the  necessity  for  it  hath  ceased,  is  the  worst  of  all  innova- 
tions. Sir,  there  is  always  a  necessity  for  this  retention  of  our  good 
old  customs,  which  may  easily  be  shown  by  logical  proof.  As  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  intellects  of  mankind  are  in  all  ages  pretty  nearly  the 
same,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  when  once  the  world  has 
VOL.  1.  2  Q       ^  J 
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vmv^  at  yeart  of  discretion,  the  opinions  Uien  pr€TakBt  npon  all  tke 
great  interests  of  the  human  race^  together  with  the  laws  enacted  in 
oonformity  with  those  sentiments^  wiU  comprise  an  aggregate  of  wisdom, 
resulting  from  an  experience  of  centuries,  which  after  ages  can  never 
hope  to  surpass  or  improve,  any  more  than  an  individual  can  expect  to 
eclipse,  in  his  latter  years,  the  strength  and  intelligence  of  his  manhood. 
This  it  is  that  constitutes  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  from  whose  ven-. 
erable,  time-hallowed,  enlightened,  and  ever.to.be  profoundly  reverenced 
institutions,  we  cannot  deviate,  without  incurring  as  many  dangers  as 
the  benighted  traveller,  who  leaves  the  beaten  trade,  to  flounder  amid 
bogs  and  pitfalls,  in  pursuit  of  an  ignU  fatuus.  Though  I  cannot  boast 
the  novelty  of  this  illustration,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  it  is  '^  sanctioned 
by  authority,"  which,  as  Captain  Hall  has  so  successfully  shown,  is  much 
better  than  originality. 

It  will  be  objected,  I  know,  that  if  a  strict  invariable  adherence  were 
^ven  to  this  principle,  the  world  would  alwa3r8  remain  stationary.  And 
why  should  it  not?  Why  should  we  drive  it  out  to  sesb  to  run  the 
risk  of  storms  and  rocks,  when  we  are  snug  in  port,  or  safe  at  an. 
chor  ?  When  a  few  have  obtained  possession  of  place,  power,  and  pro^t, 
and  are  comfortably  enjoying  the  loaves  and  fi^es,  while  Uie  millions. 
07  myriads,  are  quietly  pursuing  their  useful  labours,  as  slaves  or  serft; 
How  can  such  a  state  of  things  be  possibly  improved !  Such  a  condition 
has  been  "  long  sanctioned  by  authority/'  and  must,  therefore,  be  right* 
Only  observe,  how  completely  this  magical  word,  ^'authority,'  sets 
the  privileged  classes  at  their  ease,  and  keeps  the  drudges  in  sub. 
mission,  with  their  noses  to  the  grindstone  !  Shakspeare  was  aware  of 
this,  when  he  said,  "  Thou  hast  seen  a  farmer's  dog  bark  at  a  beg^, 
and  the  creature  run  from  the  cur:  there,  then,  thou  might'st  be* 
hold  the  great  image  of  authority ; — a  dog's  obeyed  in  office."  What 
a  comfort  it  is,  that  a  human  pauper  can  thus  be  kept  in  awe  by  an 
inferior,  and  every  way  contemptible  animal !  It  is  a  Goverment  s^qret^ 
irell  known  to  Kings  and  Ministers,  and  to  those  passive.ai>edienQ9 
firamers  of  the  Church.Catechism,  who  teach  us  to  honour  and  obey 
our  pastors  and  masters,  and  all  who  are  set  in  auMort^  over  us,  with* 
out  hesitation  or  inquiry.  What  tho*  they  be  usurpers,  heretics,  or 
infidels  ?  They  have  authority,  saad  that  is  enough ;  for  this  word  ta 
politics,  is  equivalent  to  precedent,  in  law ;  that  is  to  say,  it  supers^es 
our  own  opinions,  and  judgments,  and  makes  us  hear,  see,  and  r^aso9 
with  the  ears,  eyes,  and  faculties  of  the  by.gone  generations^  And 
very  properly  so,  for  who  but  a  fool  can  doubt  the  wisdom  of  his  an^ 
cestors? 

Had  Captain  Hall  and  I,  the  Tory  Mammoth  and  moth,  been  living  Ht 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  should  have 
^ipposed  it,  t^  et  armU ;  for  both  Paganism  and  Judaism  had  ^'  Ipng 
been  sanctioned  by  auUiority,**  to  say  nothing  of  their  having  thq  1^ 
ftowal  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  a  not  immaterial  item  in  the  acc^wii}!^ 
For  our  defence,  I  can  only  appeal  once  more  to  Shakspeare^  w)io  t^Qs 
us,  thatmao^  *   '  /  ^ 

«  DrMt  in  a  little  brief  an Aority,  ,  t^ 

Meet  ignorant  of  what  lie's  mofft  |i«rared»  .  .  i  ^ 

His  giasBv  esMuce,  like  an  angry  ape,  '  ^ 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  higli  HesTtti,  -^         *  .*-m 

As  make  the  Angels  weep.**  >* 

With  which  exculpatory  ple^  I  and  tho  Ci^ptain^,  (^Esq  tt[ri^^ 
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fiiit>irdimelve8  upon  lihe  mercy  of  t^e  Court^-^no  ouusiial  or  unprofitable 
ttep  with  thorough-paced  Tories. 

Fmr  the  continuance  of  the  dark  ages^  we  eAiould  also  hare  been  stanch 
stidders ;  for  our  governing  principle  would  have  reminded  us,  that 
they  had  endured  for  a  thousand  years,  no  trifling  evidence  of  their 
adaptation  to  the  wants  and  the  happiness  'of  mankind ;  and  we  could 
sever  have  forgotten,  that  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors  had  been  hallowed  by  all  the  sanctions  of  religion  and 
royalty.  On  behalf  of  my  colleague  and  myself,  I  will  frankly  exprest 
our  regret  at  not  having  lived,  during  these  ever-to-be-regretted 
thousand  years,  which  constituted  the  millennium  of  Toryism,  and  the 
golden  age  of  priesthood.  Under  the  gallant  and  immutable  Captain 
{Teueroy  duee  ei  auspice  Teuero,)  I  should  subsequently  have  combated 
against  ACartin  Luther  and  the  Reformers,  (whose  very  name  fills  me 
with  unutterable  loathing)  ;  for  had  not  Popery  also  existed  for  a  thou^ 
sand  years  ?  was  it  not  "  sanctioned  by  authority  ?**  had  it  not  im* 
■leasurably  enriched  the  Church  ?  that  sure  test  of  its  Christian  utility  ; 
and  was  it  not  expressly  calculated,  by  its  claims^  to  a  divine  origin, 
and  an  infallible  priesthood,  to  keep  the  people  in  subjection  ?  that 
e^uaUy  sute  criterion  of  its  political  utility.  Oh  !  that  the  world  were 
wise  enough,  universally  to  adopt  the  tranquillizing  doctrine,  that  ^  what., 
ever  is,  is  right  ;'*  provided  always,  that  it  has  been  long  *'  sanctioned 
by  aoihority.*'  Then  should  we  have  escaped  all  the  convulsions  and 
struggles  that  attended  the  abolition  of  the  Feudal  system,  with  its 
wholesome  villainages,  and  its  pleasant  rights  of  jambage,  and  similar 
Immunities,  so  beneficial  to  the  privileged  classes.  Then  would  witch- 
craft still  be  flourishing  through  the  land,  to  the  salutary  hanging  of 
some  thirty  or  forty  thousand  paupers  per  annum,  whereby  would 
have  been  prevented  that  burthensome  poor's  rate,  and  superabundant 
population,  under  the  evils  of  which  we,  of  the  better  orders,  are  now 
groaning ;  while  religion  would  not  have  received  that  vital  stab  which 
was  predicted  by  the  Clergy,  when  they  preached,  as  they  did,  almost 
mniversally  against  the  repeal  of  the  witch.burning  statutes.  For  Cap. 
tain  HaQ  and  myself,  I  beg  to  put  on  record,  that  we  fully  agree  with 
Dr.  Henry,  More,  and  Cudworth,  and  Bacon,  and  James  I.  and  Judge 
Hale,  and  other  eminent  and  enlightened  men,  constituting  part  and 
pareel  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  who  stigmatized  as  atheists  aU 
those  who  wrote  against  witchcraft ;  for  was  not  its  existence  sanctioned, 
lK>t  only  by  Scripture,  but  by  the  authority  of  a  thousand  years' judicial 
•ondeBuations  ?  Good  Heavens  !«my  Tory  blood  boils  in  my  veins  when 
I  see  how  impiously  and  presumptuously  reformers  and  radicals  will 
•hut  their  eyes  against  all  past  experience,  and  a^^olish  laws  that  can 
eub-pcena  ten  centuries  to  prove  their  propriety ! 

-  Then,  Mr.  Editor, — to  resume  my  list  of  the  advantages  we  should 
1^  enjoying,  had  we  never  rel>elliouBly  shaken  off  authority, — ^we  should. 
In  this  our  current  Anno  Domine,  decide  differences  by  the  judicial  duel, 
iastead  of  an  expensive  law-suit ;  and  try  criminals  by  ordeal,  and  tor. 
tare>  and  inquisition,  and  Star.Chamber  process,  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  netifss ;  and  cure  the  king's  evil  by  royal  touch,  instead  of  feeing  a 
fhyaieian ;  and  make  our  fortunes  by  astrology,  and  the  transmutation  of 
■letaU,  instead  of  toiling  and  drudging  for  a  whole  life^  And  then,  also, 
t9  jtunp  over  a  thousand  similar  benefits,  and  come  at  once  to  modem 
ftimes^  we  should  be  living  under  that  happy  and  enviable  state  of  law, 
when  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  were  unrepealed,  and  the  Slave 
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TMdto  in  ftiU  activity,  and  the  CatlMlio  dkabilities  umwiAoved.  All 
thete  had  the  sanction  of  "  long  authority ;"  and  Captain  Hall  and  I» 
though  no  great  friends  of  liberty,  take  the  liberty  of  asking  the  vhele 
weiid,  what  has  been  gained  by  their  abrogation  ?  Was  there  ever  a  pe- 
riod of  such  universal  convuMon,  disaffBctioa,  poverty,  sidcness,  and 
misery,  as  the  present?  And  is  it  not  flagrant,  that  aU  these  misfortunes 
are  mainly,  if  not  solely,  attr9>utaUe  to  the  abolition  of  these  good  M. 
enstoms,  to  our  want  of  reverence  for  the  **  wisdom  of  our  aneestors," 
to  tiie  prevalent  mania  for  improvement  and  innovation  ?  Of  all  soch 
pitiable  delirations,  the  crowning  insanity  is  this  accursed,  this  suicidal 
Reform  BiU,  which,  as  Captain  Hall  and  I  verily  believe,  will  exclude 
our  party  from  power  for  at  least  fifty  years  to  come,  and,  by  means  of 
Russell's  Purge,  will  convert  the  whole  country  into  a  purgatory  for  the 
Tory  faction.  It  serves  us  right ;  we  are  punished  for  the  sins  of  our 
ancestors.  Had  they  stuck  to  James  the  Second,  their  legitimate  m». 
narch,  whose  acts  were  "  sanctioned  by  long  authority ;" — had  they  loy- 
ally and  manfrJly  resisted  the  Revolution  effected  by  William  IIL,  we 
should  have  escaped  the  horrors  of  that  worse  Revolution  with  whidi  we 
are  menaced  by  William  IV. 

Assuredly  Providence  insanifies  those  whom  it  has  doomed  to  peririi, 
or  we  should  never  thus  madly  rush  upon  certain  destruction,  having 
before  our  eyes  the  appalling,  the  awful,  the  tremendous,  judidid  pun. 
ishment  entailed  upon  the  Americans,  by  their  rebellious  rejection  of 
long^sanctioned  authority.  Who  can  read  Captain  Hall's  or  Mrs.  TroL 
lope's  account  of  that  unhappy  people  without  shuddering  ?  Trae  it  is 
that  with  a  mere  handful  of  men,  they  originally  asserted  their  rights 
against  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world,  and  never  sheathed  the 
eword  they  had  drawn  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  until  they  had  achieved  na» 
tional  independence.  True  it  is  that,  with  an  unprecedented  rapidity, 
they  have  extended  their  territory,  and  redoubled  the  number  of  their 
subjects,  until,  with  a  daily  increasing  population  of  twelve  millions, 
they  have  become  a  great,  flourishing,  and  puissant  empire.  Equally  un- 
questionable it  is  that  they  will  very  shortly  have  no  national  debt, 
which  Captain  Hall,  with  whom  I  am  ever  proud  to  agree,  considers  a 
great  misfortune.  It  is  admitted,  moreover,  that  they  are  a  religions 
people,  without  paying  tithes ;  that  they  have  few  taxes,  no  game  laws, 
no  poor's  rate,  a  beggar  being  unknown  in  their  whole  territory ;  while 
they  are  so  united  among  themselves,  as  well  as  so  proud  of  their  repub- 
lican government,  that  it  would  be  impos8i)>le  to  discover  in  any  one  of 
their  provinces  a  single  disaffected  person.  The  democrat  who  can  see 
•any  thing  enviable  in  all  this,  is  wdcome  ^'  to  wonder  with  a  foolislfc 
Hce  of  praise."  But  every  medal  has  its  reverse ;  and  I  call  upon  my 
fdlow-countrymen,— the  most  thinking  people  in  the  world, — to  mark 
the  per^oontra  side  of  the  account,  as  stated,  without  exaggeration,  by- 
Captain  Hall  and  Mrs.  Trollope.  In  the  first  place,  their  government  is 
a  republic  ;-»they  have  no  king,  no  peerage,  no  law  of  primogemture^ 
no  entailed  estates,  no  titled  and  enormously  endowed  hierarchy,  no 
pensi<m  list ;  in  all  which  vital  and  in^>ortant  points,  their  inferiori^  to 
^the  mother  country  will  be  instantly  recognized.  Does  not  Ci^tain  Hall 
furthermore  tell  us,  that,  instead  of  the  slavish  deference  and  reapect, 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  on  board  his  own  ship,  and  which  hud 
been  *'  long  sanctioned  by  authority,"  the  lowe^  Yankee  comported  hinw 
self  with  an  air  of  equality  and  independence  that  was  absolutely  into- 
lerable ?    Docs  not  Mrs,  Trollope  assure  us,  that,  in  America,  it  is  ioi. 
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poMible  to  treat  the  ''  helps/'  eit^r  male  or  female,  with  that  inflolence 
and  arrogance,  to  whioh  servants  so  abjectly  submit  in  enr  own  free  and 
hmffy  country  ?  Were  not  hei^  governess  notions  frequently  shocked  by 
ebserving,  that  the  ladies,  whose  invariable  chastity  she  readily  acknow. 
l^dgeB,  neither  dressed  according  to  the  most  i^iiproved  fashion  of  Bond 
Sifeet,  nor  conducted  themselves,  in  several  matters  of  minute  etiquette, 
wi^  that  refinement  and  disciplined  politeness  which  distinguish  the 
beet  circles  in  Enghmd  ?  Both  travellers  having  inade  the  ingenious  di»« 
eovery,  that  America  being  a  new  country,  has  none  of  the  characteris* 
tics  of  an  old  one,  justly  complain  that  Uie  tourist  sees  no  picturesque 
rains ;  that  the  people,  universally  preferring  the  useful  to  the  orna«> 
mental,  cultivate  such  arts  only  as  connect  themselves  with  trade,  nuu 
nnfactures,  and  commerce ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  plodding  and 
mediMiical  turn,  they  cannot  boast  any  such  architectural  ehef-d^csuvre 
as  Buckingham  Palace,  or  the  Brighton  Pavilion ;  while  they  have  ne 
artist  to  execute  such  dainty  devices  as  were  painted  by  Strokling  £sat 
oiur  late  King ; — ^no  sculptors,  who  can  chisel  out  a  decent  Venus  ;— HU» 
Poet  Laureate,  who  receives  a  salary  for  writing  nothing. 

These  grave  charges,  which  are  the  head  and  front  of  Ammcan  oifend* 
ing,  according  to  the  indictment  of  the  travellers,  whose  names  I  have 
mentioned,  stand  at  present  uncontradicted.  I  believe  them  to  be  irre«> 
fragable,  and  I  trust,  therefore,  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the 
Yankees,  except  as  a  nation  whose  manners,  habits,  and  institution^ 
ought  to  be  viewed  with  profound  abhorrence,  by  such  a  loyal,  civilized^ 
servaBt-s^uming,  sprucely  dressed,  and  almost  universally,  silver-forlu 
using  pei^e  as  tiie  English. 

As  these  observations  have  been  scribbled  with  an  extemporaneous 
haste,  and  as  I  glory^  not  less  than  my  colleague,  the  gidlant  Captun^ 
in  the  party  to  iHiich  we  both  belong,  I  feel  warranted,  Mr.  Editor,  la 
Mbecribing  myself 

An  Improvisa  toby. 


PADDY  FOOSHANE'S  FRICASSEE. 

Paodt  Foosbakb  kept  a  shebeen  house  at  Barleymount  Cross,  In  which 
he  B(dd  whisky — from  which  his  Majesty  did  not  derive  any  large  petfr. 
tion  of  fiis  revenue8-*-ale,  and  provisions.  One  evoung  a  number  of 
friends,  returning  from  a  fimeral---all  neighbours  too^-stopt  at  his  house, 
"  because  they  were  in  grief,"  to  drink  a  drop.  There  was  Andy  Agwf, 
n  stout  rattling  fellow^  the  natural  son  of  a  gentleman  residing  nettr 
there ;  Jack  Shea,  who  was  afterwards  transported  for  running  away 
irHh  Biddy  Lawlor ;  Tim  Coumane,  who,  by  reason  of  being  on  hiA 
keeping,  was  privileged  to  carry  a  gun  ;  Owen  Connor,  a  marcluofanteU 
lect  man^  who  wished  to  enlighten  proctors  by  making  them  swallow 
tlieir  processes ;  and  a  number  of  other  ^'  good  boys."  The  night  began 
to  ^  rain  cats  and  dogs,"  and  there  was  no  stirring  out ;  so  tha  cards 
were  called  for,  a  roaring  fire  was  made  down,  and  the  whisky  and  ale 
began  to  flow.  After  due  observation,  and  several  experiments,  a  ifaee 
large  enough  for  the  big  table,  and  free  from  the  drop  down,  was  dis« 
covered.    Here  six  persons,  including  Andy,  Jack^  Tim — with  his  Kun 
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between  hk  leg»— «iid  Owen,  set  to  ptej  £or  a  pi§^«  iMad,  •f  whiOi  tiw 
living  owner,  in  the  pariour  bdow,  tettified,  hj  frequent  gnuitSy  bis  dift- 
pleeMre  at  tkia  nnoeremeniout  ^iqpottl  of  liiii  property.  One  Wf  keM 
■eyeral  «]^intae  to  ligkt  tbem,  asA  anotkeip  was  skarged  wxlli  tko  s^ 
bttsineBa  of  making  sMHre,  aadl  dr^rlng  tken  i&  little  bwadles  at  tko  fiio* 
This,  kowerer,  4id  aot  prerest  kkn  from  making  many  sallies  to  dissorsr 
the  state  <tf  the  game.  A  ring,  two  or  three  deep«  sssroanded  the 
pllTfers,  mmk  in  theb  lo<dcs  ezkibited  tke  most  keen  mtereet.  Tkia  group 
formed  what  miglit  be  termed  tiie  foreground  of  tke  pietuve.  In  oao 
eoraer  wwe  sqaattod  Its  boys  and  three  girls,  also  playing  oards  for 
p&tts.  Bat,  notwithstanding  tke  smaUness  of  the  stakes,  tiiere  were  inmu 
morablo  souffles,  and  an  uiieoasing  clamonr  kept  up,  threngk  wkidk  tktt 
treble  of  tke  giris  was  sure  to  he  heard,  and  whidi,  every  now  and  tkeB, 
rM|iiired  oarsee,  krod  and  deep,  from  some  unfoitmnate  pkpvat  tholmge 
table,  to  silence.  On  the  block  by  the  fire  sat  Paddy  himself,  ocwvnJiii^ 
a  large  andience  wHk  langkter  at  some  hmmoorons  story,  or  at  one  of 
his  own  praetieal  jokes,  wkile  Ihs  wife  bustled  about,  beat  the  dog,  set 
pieces  of  plates  and  keelers  to  rec^e  tke  ruin  wkererer  it  ooaed  tkrou^ 
tiie  thatch,  and  occanonally  stopped,  half^provoked  and  half-udmirin^ 
to  shako  her  head  at  her  husband.  Caid-pkyfaig  »  very  Uiiraty,  and  the 
boys  were  anxious  to  keep  out  tke  wet ;  so  tkat  long  before  tke  pig^s 
kead  was  decided,  a  messenger  kad  been  dispatched  several  times  to 
Killamey,  a  distance  of  four  English  miles,  for  a  pint  of  whisky  ea^ 
time.  The  ale  ako  went  merrily  round,  until  moot  of  the  men  were  quito 
stupid,  tiieir  iaoos  swoln,  mid  their  eyes  red  and  heavy.  The  contest  at 
length  was  decided ;  but  a  quarrel  about  the  skill  of  tke  respective  par*, 
lies  succeeded,  and  tkreatened  br^en  heads  at  one  time.  Indeed,  kad 
Tim  been  able  to  effect  the  purpose  at  which  he  diligently  laboured,  of 
getting  the  gun  to  his  shoulder,  it  is  very  probable  he  wouM  have  tidien 
ample  satisfaction  for  some  dreadful  afeont  offered  kim  by  Andy  ;  who, 
on  his  part,  directed  all  his  discourse  to  a  large  wooden  gallon  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table.  The  imperturbable  coolness  of  his  opponent  pro^ 
voked  Andy  exceedingly.  Abuse  is  bad  enough ;  but  oontemptnous 
silence  is  more  than  flesh  and  Mood  cui  bear,  particularly  as  he  f^  that 
he  was  running  aground  fast  when  he  had  the  whole  conversation  to 
himself.  He  became  quite  furious,  and,  after  two  or  three  efforts,  started 
up,  and  made  a  rush  towards  his  wooden  adversary ;  but  the  great  slip. 
periness  of  the  ground  laid  him  on  the  flat  of  his  back.  This  gave  time, 
so  that  Several  interfored,  and  peaee  was  made  ;  but  the  harmony  of  the 
night  was  destroyed.  At  last.  Jade  Shea  swore  they  must  have  some* 
thing  to  eat ;  damn  him  but  he  was  starved  with  drink,  and  he  must  get 
some  rashers  somewhere  or  other.  £very  one  declared  tiie  same; 
and  Paddy  was  ordered  to  cook  some  griikhu  feiikwith*  Paddy  wan 
oompletely  non-i^ussed: — all  the  provisions  were  gone^  and  yet  his  puMts 
were  not  to  be  trifled  witii.  He  made  a  hundred  excuse*—**^  Twm 
late^-'twas  dry  now — and  there  was  nothing  in  the  house ;  sure  tkey  ate 
and  drank  enough."  But  all  in  vain.  The  ouM  sinner  wi^  threatened 
with  instant  death  if  he  delayed.  So  Paddy  eallsd  a  eouneil  ei  ifmr  in 
the  parlour,  oonsisttng  of  his  wife  and  himself. 

'*  Agrah,  Jillen,  agrah,  what  will  we  do  with  these  i  Is  there  tmy.  nefit 
in  the  tub  ?  Where  is  the  tongue  ?  If  it  was  yoiir8>  JUlen,  we'd  ^«« 
them  enough  of  it ;  but  I  mane  the  cowV'  (aside.) 

*'6ore  the  proctors  got  the  tongue  ere  yest6rd|i>^  and  yoox  Umm 
there  an't  a  bit  in  the  tub.    Oh  the  murtherin  villains !  and  I'll  engnge 
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*%will  be  BO  good  for  us,  after  «ll  m j  wiiite  bvead  and  the  whiiky.    That 
it  may  piflon  'em !" 

*'  AsBKn  \  Jillen  ;  but  don't  onrse  them.    After  all^  where's  the  Meat  f 
I'm  sure  that  Andy  will  kiM  me  if  we  don't  make  it  out  any  how  >— «ii4 
Ike  hasn't  a  penny  to  pay  for  it.    You  oould  drive  the  mail  coaoh^ 
JIMen^  throng  his  breeches  podcet  without  jolting  over  a  ha'penny 
OMning,  coming ;  d'ye  hear  'em  ?" 

*^  Oh^  they'll  murther  us.  Sure  if  we  had  any  of  the  tripe  I  sent* 
yesterday  to  ^le  ganger," 

''£h !  What's  that  you  say  ?  I  declare  to  God  here's  Andy  getting 
tip.  We  must  do  something.  Thonom  an  dhiaaul^  I  have  it.  Jillen^  run 
And  bring  me  the  leather  breedies ;  run  woman,  alive  !  Where's  the  blo^ 
<nid  the  hatchet  ?    Go  up  and  tell  'em  you're  putting  down  the  pot." 

Jillen  padfied  the  uproar  in  the  kitchen  by  loud  promises,  and 
aPStumed  to  Paddy.  The  use  of  the  leather  breeches  passed  her  conu 
prehension;  but  Paddy aotudfy  took  up  the  leather  breeches, tore  away  the 
lining  with  great  care,  chopped  the  leather  with  t^e  hatchet  on  the  bloek^ 
^Oid  put  it  into  the  pot  as  tripes.  Considering  the  situation  in  which 
Andy  and  his  friends  were,  and  the  ^ipetite  of  the  Irish  peasantry  fov 
iueat  in  any  shape— ^'  a  bone  "  being  their  $ummum  hemtm — the  risk 
was  very  little.  If  discovered,  however,  Paddy's  safety  was  muck 
trorse  than  doubtful,  as  no  people  in  the  world  have  a  greater  horror  of 
Any  unusual  food.  One  of  the  most  deadly  modes  of  revenge  they  can 
employ  is  to  g^e  an  enemy  dog's  or  cat's  flesh ;  and  there  have  been 
iAStuices  where  iSke  persons  who  have  eaten  it,  on  being  informed  of 
the  fact,  have  gone  mad.  But  Paddy's  habit  of  practical  jokes,  front 
^rich  nothing  could  wean  him,  and  his  anger  at  their  oonducty  along 
with  the  fear  he  was  in,  did  not  allow  him  to  hesitate  a  moment.  Jillen 
remonstrated  in  vain.  "  Hould  your  tongue,  you  foolish  woman* 
They're  idl  as  blind  as  the  pig  there.  They'll  never  find  it  out.  Bad 
tuck  to  'em  too,  my  leather  breedies  1  that  I  gave  a  pound  note  and  a 
bog  for  in  Cork.  See  how  nothing  else  would  satisfy  'em !"  The  meat 
at  length  was  ready.  Paddy  drowned  it  in  butter,  threw  out  the  pota* 
toes  on  the  table,  and  served  it  up  smoking  hot  with  the  greatest 
gravity. 

'*  By  J /'  says  Jack  Shea,  "  that's  line  stuflT.    How  a  man  would 

dig  a  trench  after  that.'* 

'*  I'll  take  a  priest's  oath,"  answered  Tim  Cohill,  the  most  irritable 
of  men,  but  whose  temper  was  something  softened  by  the  rich  steam  ;— 

''  Yet,  Tim,  what's  a  priest's  oath  ?    I  never  heard  that." 

'*  Why,  sure,  every  one  knows  you  didn't  ever  hear  of  anything  of 
good." 

'^  r  say  you  Ke,  Tim,  you  rascal.". 

Tim  was  on  bis  legs  in  a  few  moments,  and  a  general  battle  wae 
sbbont  to  begin ;  but  the  appetite  was  too  strong,  and  the  quarrel  was 
settled  ;  Tim  having  been  appeased  by  being  allowed  to  explain  a 
|H!iest's  oath.  According  to  him,  a  priest's  oath  was  this :— He  was  suzw 
rounded  by  books,  which  were  gradually  piled  up  until  they  reached  his 
lips.  He  then  kissed  the  uppermost,  and  swore  by  all  to  the  bottom. 
As  soon  as  the  admiration  excited  by  his  explanation,  in  those  who  were 
^cnpa^le  of  hearing  Tim,  had  ceased,  all  fell  to  work  ;  and  certainly,  if 
the  tripes  had  been  of  ordinary  texture,  drunk  as  was  the  party,  they 
would  soon  have  disappeared.    After  gnawing  at  them  for  some  time, 
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^'  Well/'  Myi  Owen  Coonor,  '<  Uuti  I  mightn't  !*.-4)at  tiieae  are  the 
quarest  tripes  I  ever  eat.    It  must  be  she  was  very  onld." 

(f  By  J'  ,"  says  Andy,  taking  a  piece  from  his  mouth  tQ  which  he 
had  been  paying  his  addresses  for  the  last  half  hour,  ''  I'd  as  soon  be 
eating  leather.  She  was  a  bull,  man ;  I  can't  find  the  soft  end  at  all 
of  it." 

ff  And  that's  true  for  you,  Andy,"  said  the  man  of  the  gun ;  ^*  and  'tis 
the  greatest  shame  they  hadn't  a  bulLbait  to  make  him  tinder.  Paddy, 
was  it  from  Jack  Clifford's  bull  you  got  'em  ?  They'd  do  for  waddings 
they're  so  tough." 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Tim,  where  I  got  them — ^'twas  out  of  Lord  Shannon's 
great  cow  at  Cork,  the  great  fi^  cow  that  the  Lord  Mayor  bought  Uat 
the  Lord  Lieutenant— il«tfa  dktirp  naur  hagusheh.* 

"  Amen,  I  pray  God !  Paddy.  Olit  of  Lord  Shandon's  oow  ?  near  the 
steeple,  I  suppose ;  the  great  oow  that  couldn't  walk  with  tallow.    Bj 

J ,  these  are  fine  tripes.    They'll  make  a  man  very  strong.    Andy, 

give  me  two  or  three  libbhers  more  of  'em." 

^'  Well,  see  that !  out  of  Lord  Shandon's  oow :  I  wonder  what  they 
gave  her,  Paddy.  That  I  mightn't! — ^but  these  would  eat  a  pit  of  potatoes. 
Any  how,  they're  good  for  the  teeth.  Paddy,  what's  the  reason  they 
send  all  the  good  mate  from  Cork  to  the  Blacks  ?" 

But  before  Paddy  could  answer  this  question,  Andy,  who  had  been 
endeavouring  to  help  Tim,  uttered  a  loud  "  Thonom  an  dhiaoul!  what's 
this  ?  Isn't  this  flannel  ?"  The  fact  was,  he  had  found  a  piece  of  the 
lining,  which  Paddy,  in  his  hurry,  had  not  removed  ;  and  all  was  con- 
fusion.  Every  eye  was  turned  to  Paddy ;  but  with  wonderful  quickness 
he  said,  ^'  'Tia  the  book  tripe,  agragal,  don't  you  see  ?"— and  actually  per. 
suaded  them  to  it. 

"  Well,  any  how,"  says  Tim,  "  it  had  the  taste  of  wool." 

''  May  this  choke  me,"  says  Jack  Shea,  ^'  if  I  didn't  think  that  'twas 
a  piece  of  a  leather  breeches  when  I  saw  Andy  chawing  it." 

This  was  a  shot  between  wind  and  water  to  Paddy.  His  self-posses* 
sion  was  nearly  altogether  lost,  and  he  could  do  no  more  than  turn  it  off 
by  a  faint  laugh.  But  it  jarred  most  unpleasantly  on  Andy's  nerves. 
After  looking  at  Paddy  for  some  time  with  a  very  ominous  look,  he 
said,  '^  Yirroo  Pandhrig  of  the  tricks,  if  I  thought  you  were  going  on 
with  any  work  here,  my  soul  and  my  g^ts  to  the  devil  if  I  would  not 
cut  you  into  garters.    By  the  vestment  I'd  make  h/urhurmeen  of  you." 

''  Is  it  I,  Andy  ?   That  the  hands  may  fall  off  me !" 

But  Tim  Cohill  made  a  most  seasonable  diversion.  "  Andy,  when  you 
die,  you'll  be  the  death  of  one  fool,  any  how.  What  do  you  know  that 
wasn't  ever  in  Cork  itself  about  tripes.  I  never  ate  such  mate  in  my 
life ;  and  'twould  be  good  for  every  poor  man  in  the  County  of  Kerry 
if  he  had  a  tub  of  it." 

Tim's  tone  of  au^ority,  and  the  character  he  had  got  for  learnings 
silenced  every  doubt,  and  all  laid  siege  to  the  tripes  again.  But  after 
some  time,  Andy  was  observed  grazing  with  the  most  astonished  curiosii^jr 
into  the  plate  before  bim.  His  eyes  were  rivetted  on  something; 
at  last  he  touched  it  with  his  knife,  and  exclaimed,  *'  Kirhappa,  dor 
dhiar-^A  button  by  G— .] 

*'  What's  that  you  say  ?"  burst  from  all !  and  every  one  ros^  in  the 
best  manner  he  could,  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  button. 

•  May  it  never  come  out  of  his  body ! 
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"  Oh,  the  villain  of  the  world  I"  roared  Andy,  "  I'm  plsoned  \  Where's 
the  piice  ?  For  God  e  sake  Jack,  ran  for  the  priest,  or  I'm  a  dead  man 
with  the  breeches.  Where  is  he  ?  D— n  yeer  bloods  won't  ye  catch 
him,  and  I  pisoned  ?" 

The  fact  was,  Andy  had  met  one  of  the  knee-buttons  sewed  into  a 
piece  of  the  tripe,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  fail  discovering  the 
cheat.  The  rage,  however,  was  not  confined  to  Andy.  As  soon  as  it 
was  understood  what  had  been  done,  there  was  an  universal  rush  for 
Paddy  and  Jillen ;  but  Paddy  was  much  too  cunning  to  be  caugiit,  after 
the  narrow  escape  he  had  of  it  before.  The  moment  after  the  discovery 
of  the  lining,  that  he  could  do  so  without  suspicion,  he  stole  froin  the 
table,  left  the  house,  and  hid  himself.  JiUen  did  the  same ;  and  nothing 
remained  for  the  eaters,  to  vent  their  rage,  but  breaking  every  thing 
in  the  cabin  ;  which  was  done  in  the  utmost  fury.  Andy,  however,  con- 
tinued watching  for  Paddy  with  a  gun,  a  whole  month  after.  He  might 
be  seen  prowling  along  the  ditches  near  the  shebeen-house,  waiting  for 
a  shot  at  him.  Not  that  he  would  have  scrupled  to  enter  it,  were  he 
likely  to  find  Paddy  there ;  but  the  latter  was  completely  on  the  shucks 
rauriy  and  never  visited  his  cabin  except  by  stealth.  It  was  in  one  of 
those  visits  that  Andy  hoped  to  catch  him. 


BRITISH  TAXATION  AND  EXPENDITURE.* 

The  Black  Book  and  the  Finance  Accounts  do  indeed  make  an  extras 
ordinary  exposure  of  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  this  country 
are  plundered.  No  one  can  peruse  the  details  without  being  heartily 
sickened.  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  public  principle?  Is  the  only 
incentive  to  virtuous  actions  base  filthy  lucre  ?  Blackguards  in  the 
street  get  up  sham  fights,  that  they  may  pick  the  pockets  of  the  bye- 
standers.  Do  the-  debates  in  Parliament,  the  altercations  which  nightly 
take  place,  the  opposition  of  one  party  to  the  other,  differ  from  these 
sham  fight3  ?  Are  they  not  really  got  up  to  enable  both  parties  to  put 
their  hands  into  John  Bull's  pockets,  while  he  is  standing  with  them 
tmbuttoned,  looking  at  the  squabble  ?  At  present  there  may  possibly 
be  more  honesty  in  Parliament,  for  the  members  are  better  watched ; 
but  if  we  go  back  for  a  very  few  years,  we  will  find  that  almost  all  the 
leading  Parliamentary  orators  were  paid  in  one  shape  or  other  out  of 
the  public  purse.  There  was  no  distinction  of  parties.  Either  was 
willing  to  lay  hold  of  anything.  If  they  could  not  be  Lords  of  the 
Bedchamber,  they  had  no  objection  to  the  sinecure  ofiice  of  Door. 
Keeper;  if  they  could  not  get  £1000  they  would  take  £\0,  Where 
pensions  or  sinecures  are  concerned  there  is  no  feeling  of  shame.  Every 
one  grasps  all  that  he  can,  and  is  then  on  the  watch  for  more  plunder. 
When  he  finds  he  will  be  allowed  no  more  in  his  own  name,  he  has 
probably  a  bastard,  or  a  whole  family  of  them,  or  a  cast-off  mistress  or 
two,  to  quarter  on  the  people ;  or  having  reduced  his  sisters  to  destitu- 
tion by  squandering  away  their  patrimony  in  profligacy,  he  uses  his 
Parliamentary  interest  to  have  them  inroUed  in  the  state  pauper  list. 

•  IPhk  Pikance  Accounts  op  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
AND  Ireland,  A>r  the  Year  1831,  ended  5th  January,  1832. 
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[We  earnestly  recommend  this  booh  to  the  attention  of  all  who  wish  to  see  the 
manner  in  which  the  people  are  plundered.  The  second  edition  is  much  improred.  ] 


it  to-WMMidcabl*  tlMt  meii^  oMiArwiBe  of  high  hMumir  and  int^H^y^  mud 
iiW  wo«ld  tmMm  their  chanetdn  nuned  were  they  to  receive' nieAey 
ftvm  an  ittdiWdmi  without  its  being  justly  due^  poeket  public  tnoney 
««itheat  ■eruple  or  hetltetion  ;  but  for  the  people^  there  is  neither  mercf 
aM>r  ooMmuiamttoii,  In  the  expenditure  of  public  noney,  it  ie  a  fini 
prtaeiple  that  eerricea  done  to  the  public  can  never  be  diecfaarged.  In 
the  vulgar  apprehension^  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire>  but  thari 
when  the  hire  Is  paid  the  obligation  of  the  hirer  is  held  to  cease.  Ke 
one  foels  an  overwhelming  load  of  gratitude  pressing  on  him  as  long 
aa  he  live^  because  he  had  once  a  servant  for  half-a-year^  who  did  hk 
duty  in  a  creditable  manner^  or  could  even  brush  bis  trousers  witiiout 
picking  the  pockets.  These  services  were  precisely  what  he  stipulated 
§ny  when  he  took  the  servant  into  his  house ;  and  Uie  servant^  on  ^e 
other  hand^  bargained  for  his  wages^  and  when  they  are  paid^  all  engage, 
ttient  or  obligation  between  the  parties  oomes  to  an  end.  But  it  is  a 
yr€rf  difierent  matter  with  the  public  servuits.  To  take  the  pubHe 
■waey  is  an  obligation  conferred  on  the  pubUc^  and  if  any  thing  is  done 
by  the  reoeiver^  the  nation  feels  itself  under  a  load  of  obligation  whi^ 
it  can  never  get  rid  ef.  One  might  think  that  the  Dutchmen  #ho 
linight  with  King  William  in  1688  might  now  possibly  have  been  paid, 
teving  been  in  the  muster  roll  for  a  century  and  a  half.  But,  no.  The 
heirs  of  the  Duke  of  Schomberg,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  tiie 
Beyne,  stifl  receive,  and  wiU  receive  till  the  next  revolution,  iCMOO 
•-year  as  a  hereditary  pension.  If  the  Duke  of  Schomberg  was  not  tiie 
most  valuable  soldier  that  ever  fought,  he  has  proved  at  least  one  of  the 
most  expensive.  The  pension  given  his  heirs,  improved  at  5  per  cent,  conu 
pound  interest,  would  have  amounted  by  this  time  to  nearly  £90,060,000 
•terling,  and  as  we  have  always  been  in  debt  since  1688,  the  granting 
•f  Hds  poision  has  had  the  effect  of  burdening  the  country  to  tiie 
•fttent  of  £90,000,000.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough's  victories  have 
"ipMt  the  country  as  much,  far  his  heir  to  this  day  receives  £5000  per 
luinum,  because  the  great  Duke  did  his  duty  to  his  country,  for  whkli 
lie  was  in  his  own  lifetime  splendidly  rewarded. 

>^  But  before  proceeding  to  consider  farther  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  revenue,  let  us  see  from  whom  it  is  collected ;  for  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  its  collection  is  fully  as  objectionable  as  its  expenditure.  Now 
It  woijdd  be  thought  that  those  who  have  the  greatest  stake  in  the  country 
•-^e  ridiest  pe<^e^— should  contribute  most  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
Oovemment.  It  is  evidently  of  most  consequence  to  them  that  property 
flheuld  besafe,  that  internal  convulsions  should  be  prevented,  and  attadca 
#om  abroad  resisted,  for  they  have  most  to  lose.  In  particidar,  the  pro. 
firietors  of  land  8h<mld  contribute  in  a  higher  proportion  than  any  other 
)»^^^on  of  the  community,  as  their  property  is  the  most  difficult  to  protect, 
9)Disonal  property  can  be  easily  removed,  or  concealed;  money  can  be  sent 
ko  another  country ;  but  there  is  no  removing  the  land  ;^^he  proprietor 
0f '  it  nrast  remain  where  he  is,  and  the  whole  produce  of  his  estate  is 
eure  to  be  swept  off  by  the  foreign  enemy,  or  the  rebeL  His  only  chance 
4of  safety  is  to  have  a  gOvemmeot  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  ehendas 
amd  rebels  away  from  his  estate.  To  the  great  bulk  of  the  comnmnity, 
«  change  of  d3ma8ty,  a  foreign  conquest,  or  a  rebellion,  does  not  present 
the  prospect  of  much  inconvenience.  The  only  property  worthy  of  con. 
ifideration  which  belongs  to  the  body  of  the  people,  is  1^  power  of  their 
teids,  and  their  knowledge  of  different  trades,  and  handicrafts.  The 
taiddtt  dasdes  depend  maiidy  on  professional  skill  for  the  meaii^  of  their 
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ftdwisftaaee.    Any  suffMngs  the  middla  ftnd  lower  f\%mu  tnlght  anAifi 

fiom  rerolttlkm,  or  foreign  conquest^  would  oifily  be  temperMj^  and  wiwM 

be  amply  compensated  by  their  being  relieved  frooi  the  Natieiud  J>ebti 

and,  conaequently^  from  an  immense  load  of  taxation^  and  by  tiie  se^ 

moval  of  the  numerone  restrictions  on  trade  and  conmN»Qe>  idbioh.  ad 

present  greatly  restrain  honest  industry.    The  landholders^  therefoii^ 

have  an  interest  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  any  other  c1b«^  in  tii# 

stability  of  government ;  and  any  change  is  always  dangerous  to  them; 

We  find,  accordingly,  that  in  afaaoet  all  countries  the  land  is  considered 

the  chief  subject  of  taxation.    At  this  day,  in  Asia,  nearly  the  whole  r^ 

Temies  of  the  Prince  are  derived  from  the  soil.    The  land  is  held  in 

mall  portions,  by  a  perpetual  and  transferable  tkle,  but  under  an  ohlU 

gation  oi  paying,  annu^y,  the  Government  demand,  which  is  increased 

at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign,  and  seldom  amounts  to  less  than  a  fbU 

rent.    In  France,  theybncterf,  or  land  tax,  formerly  yielded. rf^lO>IOO|0O6 

out  of  a  revenue  of  ^€35,000,000 ;  more  lately,  the  pit^rtion  was  eiglifc 

to  thirty.    The  scutages  on  knight's  fees,  the  assessments  of  hydage 

on  other  lands,  and  the  subsidies  so  often  mentioned  in  £ng^sh  history, 

w«e,  in  reality,  land  taxes.  The  cess,  or  land  tax,  in  Scotland,  before  the 

Union,  was  the  principal  source  of  the  public  income.  Of  the  total  revenue 

of  £110,000,  it  amounted  to  £36,000 — exceeding  either  the  customs,  at 

excise.    At  the  Union,  it  was  fixed  at  £48,000,  and  it  has  never  been  in* 

ereaetd  ;  while  the  excise,  in  18SS,  amounted  to  two  millions  aftd  a  haH 

But  do  the  landholders  of  Britain  now  pay  for  the  support  of  Go* 

vermnent,  in  ^oportion  to  their  interest  in  tiie  stability  of  the  Govern^ 

ment?     Certainly  not.    The  total  gross  public  income  of  the  United 

Kingdom,  for  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1839,  was  L.54,950,439,  of 

which  not  one  fiftieth  part, — L.1,1 67,167,  was  raised  by  the  land  tax ;  end 

even  of  this  sum,  a  considerable  portion  is  paid  by  houses.    Of  the 

L.54,000,000,  no  less  than  L.38,500,000  were  derived  from  the  customs  and 

excise,  being  raised  from  articles  of  indispensaUe  necessity  toereiy 

person  in  the  community*  nearly  L.8,500,000  from  the  Post  OiBce-?-HMil 

one  farthing  of  which  is  paid  by  the  peers,  or  by  Members  of  Pavii. 

liament ;  and  about  L.7,500,000  from  stamps ;  whidi  revenue  is  almost 

wholly  paid  by  the  middle  classes.    The  only  stamps  a  great  landed 

proprietor  ever  uses,  are  for  receipts  to  his  tenants— a  branch  of  the 

stamp  revenues  which  does  not  yield,  in  whole,  L.S50,000.    But  even 

of  receipt  stamps,  a  grocer,  in  good  business,  uses  more  than  the  prow 

prietor  of  a  dukedom.     It  is  impossible  to  pass  by  the  revenue  oi 

stamps,  without  pointing  out  the  gross  injustice  suffered  by  the  mevew^ 

tile  and  monied  classes,  by  the  iniquitous  probate  and  legacy  duties 

LJ2»000,000,  sterling,  are  annually  withdrawn  from  these  classea  by  this 

inquisitorial  tax.    By  means  of  it,  every  man's  affairs  are,  upon^ds 

death,  pryed  into,  and  ransacked  by  the  officials  of  Government.  ..The 

rulM  for  levying  the  tax  are  so  arbitrary,  that  no  account  can  be  passed 

without  great  trouble ;  whereby  the  expense  incurred  to  law  agents  be» 

comes,  in  many  cases,  most  serious.    Even  although  a  man  die  insolvenl^ 

his  affairs  must  be  investigated,  and  an  account  rendered  ;  and  if  he  has 

any  personal  effects,   though  quite  inadequate  for  the  pajonent  of  hie 

debts,  an  inventory  of  them  must  be  lodged,  written  on  a  high  ad  vaUh. 

rem  stamp.    The  price  of  the  stamp  may,  no  doubt,  be  got  bael^  but 

the  difficulties  are  so  great,  and  the  expense  is  so  considerable,  tha% 

in  most  casee^  the  attempt  is  abandoned  in  deq^.    But  can  any  thing 

i^e  more  monstrous,  than  that  the  succession  to  land  should  be.  altegstlb^ 
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tintaxed^  wldle  that  to  money,  or  moveable  property,  is  burdened  in  aH 
instances,  and  in  some  to  the  extent  of  ten  per  cent.  o£  tbe  amount. 

The  only  other  branch  of  the  revenue  of  considerable  amount  is 
the  assessed  taxes,  which  yielded  last  year  £5j9S6^S7.  Our  readers 
will  say,  here  at  least  the  aristocracy  are  reached ;  but  stop  a  little. 
In  the  iirst  place^  the  tax  on  horses  raises  nearly  half  a  millioit; 
but  upon  what  horses  is  the  tax  levied  ?  Why,  upon  all  horses  exc^t 
the  most  numerous  class — the  husbandry  horses, — those  which  cultivate 
the  estates  of  our  land  proprietors.  These  horses  were  taxed  during 
the  war ;  but  when  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  fell,  the  landlords 
found  it  more  convenient  to  repeal  this  tax  than  lower  their  rents  ;  tM 
M,  theff  took  the  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  inetead  of  their  own. 
More  than  one  half  of  the  assessed  taxes  consists  of  inhabited  house 
and  window  duties  ;  and  the  unfair  manner  in  which  these  are  levied  is 
well  known.  There  are  houses  in  Edinburgh  which  are  assessed  for  ^ 
inhabited  house  duty  at  £400  a-year ;  many  at  £300,  and  a  very  great 
number  at  £200 ;  yet  the  magnificent  palace  of  Hopetoun,  whidi  must 
have  cost  £200,000  or  £300,000,  is  only  rated  at  £100.  Gosford  House, 
the  noble  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Wemjrss,  is  assessed  at  £80,  or  at  about 
the  same  rate  as  a  house  of  six  or  seven  apartments  in  the  New  Town 
of  Edinburgh.  The  same  inequality  and  injustice  prevail  in  England. 
The  whole  assessed  rental  of  England  and  Wales  is  £11,154,109,  of 
which,  that  of  the  single  county  of  Middlesex  is  no  less  than  £5,143,340. 
In  London  and  Westminster  there  are  four  hundred  and  eighteen 
houses  rated  at  £400  and  upwards ;  in  all  the  remainder  of  the  kingdom 
only  twenty !  In  the  County  of  Chester,  which  contains  Eaton,  and 
many  other  splendid  residences  of  the  first  class,  there  is  but  one  man- 
sion assessed  so  high  as  £800.  In  Westmoreland,  which  contains  Low. 
ther  Castle,  there  is  no  assessment  which  is  so  high  as  £800.  In  York, 
shire,  extensive  as  that  county  is,  and  splendid  as  the  numerous  seats  it 
contains  are,  there  are  only  four  houses  rated  at  £300,  and  one  at  £400« 
In  all  Wales  there  is  but  one  assessment  which  reaches  £110,  and  only 
eighteen  amounting  to  £80.  The  far-famed  Blenheim,  whose  proprietor 
has  a  hereditary  pension  of  £5000,  is  rated  at  only  £300 ;  Alnwick  Castle 
and  Bel  voir  Castle  at  £200;  Althorp  at  £110;  Lambton  Castle,  Raby 
Castle,  Brancepeth  Castle,  Wyndward  and  Ravensworth,  all  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  are  each  rated  at  £70.  But  enough.  Would  it  not  he  muck 
more  simple,  as  well  as  more  honest,  to  exempt  the  aristocracy  from  taxes 
altogether  ?  This  was  the  plan  in  France  before  the  Revolution ;  and  we 
are  convinced  that,  if  our  aristocracy  would  give  up  their  places  and  pen* 
sions  in  exchange  for  the  exemption,  the  country  would  be  a  great  gainer. 

But  it  is  a  principle  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  our  taxation, 
that  the  richer  one  is,  he  pays  less  in  proportion  than  the  poor 
man.  Thus,  to  take  the  case  of  the  window  duties.  If  a  man  has 
sixteen  windows,  he  is  charged  8s.  6d.  for  one  additional ;  but  if  he 
lives  in  a  palace  containing  one  hundred  and  eighty,  he  may  have  as 
many  more  as  he  pleases  for  Is.  6d.  each.  If  a  poor  man  borrows  £50, 
he  must  pay  £1  for  a  stamp  for  his  bond,  or  two  per  cent  on  the  loan. 
If  a  rich  man  borrow  £50,000  he  only  requires  a  L.25  stamp  ;  whereas, 
a  stamp  of  L.IOOO  ought  to  be  used  were  he  to  pay  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  poor  man.  Any  sum  exceeding  L.20,000,  however  large,  may  be 
borrowed  without  using  a  higher  stamp  than  L.25  for  the  bond.  The 
same  injustice  runs  all  through  the  stamp  laws.  A  receipt  for  L.2  re- 
quires a  two-penny  stamp;  but  a  receipt  for  L.IOOO  does  not  require  a 
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tamp  of  the  price  of  one  thousand  pence^  but  only  of  the  price  of  one 
luncbred  and  twenty  pence^  or  10s. ;  and  no  higher  stamp  is  required 
or  the  paper  on  which  any  receipt,  however  large^  is  written. .  Again, 
.he  stamp  for  the  protest  of  a  bill  under  L.20  is  2s. ;  a  stamp  for  a  bill 
>£  L.500  and  upwards  is  only  lOs.,  though,  at  the  same  rate,  such  a 
itamp  ought  to  be  50s  for  L.500,  and  so  on,  proportionally,  for  larger 
(ums.  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  examples.  The  whole  system  of 
icenses  is  another  mode  in  which  the  middle  and  lower  orders  are 
leaced ;  the  higher  classes  entirely  escape  this  burden.  The  distinctions 
nade  in  the  same  profession  in  this  matter  are  amusing.  The  attorney 
A  taxed  at  all  hands  before  he  is  admitted ;  and  has,  after  all,  to  pay  for 
in  annual  lioense  at  the  rate  of  L.12.  The  barrister  is  admitted  to  hi» 
profession  without  paying  one-third  of  the  stamp  duties  his  fellow-prac* 
titioner  pays ;  and  during  the  whole  remainder  of  his  life  he  is  profes. 
sionally  free  i^om  taxation.  The  latter  learn,  from  their  profession,  to 
i>e  talkative  and  clamorous,  and  some  of  them  are  in  Parliament.  The 
ittempt  to  tax  them  would  produce  much  cry  and  little  wool ;  the 
B^rumbling  of  the  former  does  not  reach  the  ears  of  ministers,  and  so 
they  are  a  fit  object  for  plunder.  The  profession  of  a  barrister  is  of  an 
aristocratical  nature,  and  it  is  useful  in  the  support  of  abuses, — it  doet 
not  like  innovations,  and  delights  in  precedents ;  hence  another  ground 
of  favour  and  exemption  from  taxation. 

The  principle,  ''  Tax  the  poor,  but  let  the  rich  escape,"  is  apparent 
in  every  branch  of  the  revenue.  Let  us  look  to  the  Customs.  The  cham* 
paigne,  claret,  and  burgundy  of  the  rich,  pay  fourteen  per  cent.  Port 
and  sherry,  of  which  the  middle  classes  occasionally  obtain  a  few  glasses^ 
and  one  in  ten  of  the  working  classes  tastes  once  in  his  lifetime,  pay 
twenty-eight  per  cent. ;  but  brandy  pays  five  hundred  per  cent.  Yet, 
these  artides  are  all  equally  the  produce  of  foreign  countries.  Tobacco, 
almost  the  only  luxury  of  the  poor  man,  is  taxed  nearly  a  thousand 
per  cent. ;  and  an  act  of  Parliament  has  been  lately  passed,  to  prohibit 
its  growth  in  Ireland,  lest  the  poor  should  obtain  the  weed  untaxed.  It 
may  be  pretended,  that  this  tax  is  imposed  to  prevent  him  expending 
his  money  on  the  luxuries,  rather  than  the  necessaries  of  life.  Let  us 
see  how  ^e  latter  are  managed.  By  an  act  of  the  6th  year  of  the  reign 
of  our  late  Sovereign  George  the  IV.,  of  blessed  and  pious  memory ; 
and,  we  may  add,  as  is  done  in  the  old  Scotch  statutes,  ''  whom  God  as* 
soilzie,"  the  importation  of  beef,  lamb,  mutton,  pork,  and  swine,  is  al- 
together prohibited.  By  other  statutes,  foreign  bacon,  butter,  cheese, 
eggs,  &c.  are  heavily  taxed  on  importation.  All  this  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  landholders.  They  content  themselves  with  excluding  only  nine-tenths 
of  the  com  we  might  purchase,  for  two. thirds  of  the  price  which  it  costs 
in  this  country.  The  tenth  is  permitted  to  come  in,  only  because  no  in. 
genuity  has  yet  been  able  to  keep  it  out ;  but  not  until  half  a  million  is 
annually  exacted  as  a  tax  on  its  importation.  The  com  laws  cause  the 
inhabitants  of  Britain  to  pay  probably  thirty  or  forty  millions  annually 
more  for  their  food  than  they  would  otherwise  do.  The  revenue  derives 
half  a  million  from  this  source — ^the  landholders  the  remainder.  What 
good  it  has  done  to  our  lairds  and  their  tenants  we  explained  in  a  late 
number.  Their  present  state  and  prospects  prove  the  truth  of  several 
old  proverbs  about  ill-gotten  wealth. 

We  must  now  have  convinced  every  one,  that  it  is  the  unrepre- 
sented and  unwashed  who  pay  the  taxes,  and  that  it  is,  therefore, 
but  reasonable  they  should  have  something  to  say  in  their  expendi. 
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Bui;  tf  ttty^  6116  is  ineradukmB,  w6  liamt  plenty  of  More  eti. 
dence  at  kand.  In  fleetland^  proprieten  of  estates  of  £Soa  or  £¥» 
%jfmtt  are^  in  general,  freeholders,  and,  in  many  counties,  tlie  Tofen, 
vlw  have  no  property  vhaterer,  but  merely  a  superiority,  ontnum. 
Wr  tin  real  proprietors.  Yet,  the  total  number  of  freeholders  in  Seot- 
laad  doea  not  amount  to  two  thousand  five  hundred.  Suppose,  then, 
we  hate  two  thousand  landed  proprietors  in  Scotland,  that  Ireland  has 
thi'ee  thousand,  and  England  fifteen  thousand,  we  hare,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  twenty  thousand  proprietors  of  land.  Oire  each  of  them  a 
fmnily  of  fire  persons  and  seven  servants,  and  we  have,  in  all,  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  land  proprietors,  with  their  families  and  servants.  The 
■nmber  of  fund  holders,  receiving  dividends  of  £2000  a-year,  and  up- 
wards, appears,  from  a  late  Parliamentary  return,  to  be  two  thousand 
Danr  hundred  and  thirty-four ;  and  the  incomes  of  £1000,  and  upwards, 
derived  from  professions,  merchandize,  and  trade,  were  found,  under  the 
property-tax  returns,  to  amount  to  three  thousand  three  hundred.  AL 
lowing  to  eadi  of  the  Aindholders,  professional  men,  merchants,  trades- 
men,  a  fmily  of  ten,  including  servants,  we  have  fifty-seven  thousand 
tinree  hundred  and  forty  persons ;  so  that  the  aristocracy  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  their  servants,  tdking  the  term  in  its  widest 'sense,  hard. 
If  exeeeds  three  hunted  thousand,^-one  EhoRmrB  part  of  the  whole 
papulation !  It  is  in  this  proportion,  therefore,  that  the  taxes  on  con- 
sttBiption  fall  on  the  class  who  despise  the  wh(de  remainder  of  tiie  com- 
nraatty  as  an  ignorant  rabble.  Farther,  the  duties  of  customs  are  C(d. 
leeted  almost  entirely  upon  the  necessaries  of  life.  Thus,  the  net  pro. 
dttce  of  the  customs  of  England  and  Scotland,  for  the  year  18S1,  was 
£16,810,000 ;  of  which  one«fourth  was  levied  on  sugar,  half  a  million  on 
oeffse,  half  a  million  on  c<Mrn,  and  a  million  on  timber.  Tobacco  and 
snuff,  the  luxuries  of  the  poor,  yielded  two  millions  and  a  half.  Wine, 
the  beverage  of  the  rich,  only  one  million  and  a-third.  Rum  and  brandy, 
wMch  is  consumed  principally  by  the  middle  classes,  yielded  three  mO. 
Ikma  to  the  revenue.  Butter,  cheese,  wool,  &c.  which  must  be  con- 
smned  by  the  clssses  not  aristocratical,  in  the  pr<^rtion  of  seventy- 
nbi6  to  one,  make  up  the  remainder  of  this  revenucL  Of  the  re- 
venue of  Excise  thirteen  .fifteenths  are  derived  from  malt,  British  spi- 
rits, tea,  soap,  and  licences,  which  again  must  necessarily  be  paid,  almost 
entirely,  by  the  middle  and  lower  orders. 

When  all  these  fscts  are  considered,  it  will  appear,  that  of  the 
wiMla  revenue  of  Chreat  Britain,  not  one  Jbrtieih  part  is  paid  by  that 
eia##  «^  havt  ahoayw  had  the  eoie  adminiHration  of  affaire;  some- 
tilHMS  changing  it  from  one  party  to  another,  but  never  allowing  tbt 
pisyle  Co  interfere.  Matters  have  been  managed  as  migixt  have 
lM6n  oxpected.  The  aristocracy  have  plunged  us  in  an  enormoui 
national  debt,  equal  in  amount  to  the  value  of  the  whole  land 
ei  Greail  Britain.  They  have  caused  milHons  of  our  fellow  country, 
■mn  to  perish  in  the  field,  and  have  broiq;ht  the  country  to  l^e  Verge 
6f' revolution.  Tliey  have  taxed  every  body  and  everything.  Thej 
hn*«  starved  the  people,  by  pr<^biting  the  importation  of  rood,  and 
Imy^eppreised  and  tmpovenshed  them  by  the  payment  of  penaionB  aqd 
sinecures,  to  their  worthless  retainers.  They  have  disgusted  the  wliple 
body  of  the  population  with  the  government.  No  one  can  be  sute,  i3iat> 
betfsM  lihe  end  of  this  present  year,  the  Constitutional  Mouirolnr  of 
BiAtato  will  not  be  replaced  by  a  republic,  or  by  a  military  despWOn. 
Ifr  tf  aniaalnf  how  twenty-four  rnHHons  of  men  can  aB6w  Aemsehretf 
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to  bi»  tcodden  uiuUr  foot^  imd  plundeMd  l^  a  priTilB^Ad  «iBM  flf  oof^  t 

tanptible  iA  wealth,  ia  iateUigaooa^  aod  in  nunriben.  •  .  .  o 

Let  oe  new  take  a  glance  at  the  expenditure  of  the  inuneos^  feveau.€t^, 

of  fifty<^our  millions  wrong  from  the  working  daesea.    By  the  exf re»»  .- 

sioQ— working-clasae8<i— we  mean  all  that  part  of  the  a>mmmnity'-^he  ' 

79-80ih8 — who  live  by  their  industry^— excluding  all  land*proprietoi%.. 

fundholderi,  sineourista^  and  penaioners  of  either  lex,  and  whatenrer  may. 

have  been  the  services  by  which  they  have  earned  the  means  of  now 

liring  in  idleness  and  slotL    The  interest  of  the  national  debt^  and  th0 

eBOimous  expense  of  management  paid  to  the  Bank  of  £ngland  absovb' 

nearly  twenty^nine  millions.    The  expense  of  coUectien,  £6,  13a.  $d^ 

pear  cent,  amounts  to  upwards  of  three  millions  and  a  half*     The  mrmy 

aftd  ordnance  require  no  less  than  eight  millions  and  a  half ;  a  sum^ 

eqoal  to  the  whole  public  revenue  at  the  aooes6i<m  of  Gee.  Ill*  aUheu^^ 

we  have  not  100^000  men  on  foot.  How  a  foreigner  must  stare  at  sueh  «. 

statement.    The  king  of  Prussia  maintained  an  army  of  895,000  men  i& 

laiS,  though  his  entire  revenue  was  only  seven  millions  and  a  halC 

But  on  the  continent,  the  system  of  quartering  the  brothers,  sens,  mib^: 

tresees  and  bastards  of  the  aristocracy  upon  the  country  ia  as  y^  in4l*^ 

infancy.    The  expense  of  the  navy,  again,  exceeds  five   milliona  and 

a  half — an  enormouA  sum  of  money  certainly,  but  still  greatly  uadev 

the  amount  of  the  sums  expended  on  the  army  and  ordnance,  theugib 

the   navy  be  the  proper  defence  of  England,  and  the  naval  fsree  oan. 

never  be  used  as  an  engine  for  depriving  the   people  of  their  libe^w 

ties.    It  is  perhaps  on  this  account  that  of  late  years  the  army  haa  be^ 

oome  the  favourite  force.    But  the  singular  circumstance  that  half  the 

revenue  of  Britain^-^a  country  which  has  ever  boasted  of  its  freedom*-^ 

a  country  in  which  the  military  force  is  kept  on  foot  merely  by  toier. 

ance,  and  which  tolerance  is  granted  only  for  the  short  period  of  a  year^ 

should  be  expended  on  the  army  and  navy,  demands  further  investig»»- 

tion.    It  will  be  found  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  above  sn^ss  ats^ 

paid  not  to  those  who  are  actually  in  service,  but  to  those  who  do  -ne^' 

thing ;  to  the  loungers  in  blue  surtouts  in  our  streets.    One  can  ttM^. 

understand  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  there  should  have  been  heavjr 

allowances  on  account  of  retired  full  pay,  half  pay,  civil  supevannmftfc 

tions,  &a    What  the  precise  amount  in  1815  was,  we  have  net  tli» 

documents  at  hand  to  ascertain ;  but  in  18S9,  it  was  4*5,389,067.    Now 

•a  the  war  had  been  at  an  end  for  seven  years,  the  receivers  of  these 

Millions  must  have  been  pretty  well  advanced  in  life.    Let  ua  auppeae 

the  average  age  was  forty*five,  then  by  the  year  1880,  it  an^^ara  bjr 

the  Carlisle  Table  of  Mortality,  that  one-ounth  of  the  number  Mmit 

have  died.    These  deaths  ought  to  have  reduced  the  dead-weigfaty  aeli 

ia  called,  upwards  of  half  a  nullic^ ;  but  instead  of  any  rednettsii,  w«' 

iad  it  increated  by  no  less  than  474,553.   How  does  this  hiqppen  }  W]^r$ 

tte  acions  of  the  aristocracy  are.  appointed  to  ships  and  reffimen|%  while 

the  officers  who  fought  and  bled  for  their  country  during  the  war  eae 

Wi  to  starve  on  half  pay  ;  and  the  officers  whe  are  in  the  aerviee-aet 

ee  disgusted  by  seeing  beardless  boys  advanced,  while  they  renMi  tie* 

tiooary,  thai  tiiey  retire  in  disgust    ^^  The  cold  shade  e£  aristoeraef^'* 

bleats  all  their  proq[»ects. 

The  enormous  salaries  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  crown  aheotb^a 
large  proportion  of  the  revenue.  The  author  of  the  Blacik  Bobk 
enumerates  nine  hundred  and  fifty-six  individuals  whose  incomee  4e^ 
rived   from  the  public  purse  amemit  to  4^^^l99%  eveMfHif  ^fliMi 
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eadt.  The  iwnskm  roll  amounto  to  £SO6,0i»  per  aioivm ;  ilie  ite^ 
cures  to  £S6e,6BB.  The  Duke  of  8unex^  Roomier  as  he  piofow 
himself  to  be^  has  £^,000  per  annuBi,  because  he  is  a  Royal  Dake ;  yet 
his  Royal  Hi^^ess  has  his  two  diOdren  by  Lady  Angnata  Muiny 
quartered  on  the  public  for  £SeS4  additionaL  The  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land— -•fonto  ndmini  nuttum  par  etiloyitcm^— reoeires  L^l^OOO  per  aimuBi, 
and  is  allowed  £e000  more  to  educate  his  own  son ;  and  the  Duchess  cf 
Kent  has  of  course  the  same  sum  for  the  educatien  of  her  daughter. 
We  shall  take  a  few  entries  from  the  Black  Book.  The  pulsions  are  of 
eourse  all  for  meritorious  public  services.  '^  Arbuthnot,  Harriet,  peasioB 
L,9SS"  Fitshi!im^  Madam,  pension  L.40.  The  pension  granted  during  Ids 
ricerojTship  by  Marquis  WeUesley  who  can  perhaps  explain  it."  His  Laid- 
ship  will  perhaps  state  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  the  difference,  in  the 
ffuhiie  estimation,  of  the  two  ladies,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  twenty, 
three  to  one.  Fitfeclarence,  Misses,  pension  L.3,S00.'  These  are  his  Majes- 
ty's  natural  children  by  Mrs.  Jordan,  the  actress,  who,  it  is  reported,  died 
fhmi  downright  want  and  misery.  The  male  sdons  of  this  connection,  as  it 
is  delicately  expressed  among  the  higher  ranks,  are,  an  Earl  and  three 
Lords,— so  cheap  is  nobility  in  Britain !  The  daughters  are  married  to 
Lords  and  Honourables.  One  of  their  husbands,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is 
our  countryman.  We  had  hoped  his  Scotch  pride  and  Presbyterian  edu- 
cation, would  have  enabled  him  to  eschew  such  scions,  even  of  Royalty. 
To  the  madiinations  of  the  illegitimate  son  of  an  actress,  a  vagabond 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  joined  to  the  influence  of  our  illustrious  Queen, 
the  daughter  of  the  mighty  house  of  Saxe  Meiningen,  are  the  twenty. 
£our  millions  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  ascribe  the  attempt  to  defeat 
the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  temporary  resignation  of  Earl  Grey's  ministry.* 
The  powerful  state  of  Saxe  Meiningen  has  a  territory  of  three  hundred 
and  eighty.five  square  miles,  fifty-four  thousand  inhabitants,  a  reve- 
nue of  X35,000 ;  and  a  military  force  of  five  hundred  and  forty-four 
•oldiers.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  county  of  Peebles ;  and  the  whole 
revenue  would  not  pay  the  duty  of  the  tobacco  and  snuff  consumd 
In  ten  days  by  the  people  of  Britain.— But  to  proceed,-— 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  point  out  the  absurd  purposes  to  which  the 
revenue  of  the  country  is  applied.  Among  the  numerous  articles  by  which 
the  country  is  impoverished,  are  the  Colonies.  Thus,  among  others  we 
find  the  expense  of  Sierra  Leone  for  the  year,  £9730 ;  of  Newfoundland, 
£11,861 ;  and  of  the  miserable  settlement  at  Fernando  Po,  £37,154.  We 
tdiall  condttde  this  part  of  our  subject  with  two  entries  from  the  appendix 
to  the  Black  Book.  The  people  of  Britian  are  taxed  for  payment  of  the 
-loHowing  sums :— '^  Fees  on  the  installation  of  his  Serene  Highness 
Augustus  William  Maximilian  Frederick  Lewis,"  (what  a  fine  name) 
"  reigning  Duke  of  Brunswick,  Knight  Companion  of  the  Most  NoUe 
Order  of  the  Garter,  £439."  Now,  as  to  the  nobility  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter  we  know  nothing,  but  we  are  ready  to  admit,  it  is  much 
BMre  respectable  than  some  of  our  other  British  Orders.  A  man  may* 
appear  in  the  insignia  without  blushing.  But  we  cannot  conceive  why 
,the  people  of  Britain  should  pay  for  giving  the  "  reigniz^  Buke  of 
Brunswii^"  who  seiems  to  have  a  full  stodi:  of  Christian  names  and 


*  It  is  proper  to  mention  that  Lords  Errol  and  Falkland,  and  Coknud  Fos,  uto 
are  married  to  three  of  Mrs.  Jordan*!  daufh«H%  neaigned  their  posts  in  the  Hoow- 
iMld  when  Bari  Gsey^e  refligaation  waaa«oepted. 
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tiilesy  another  nickRame.  If  he  oould  not  pay  the  ezpenae  of  tlie  mcL. 
juune,  and  liis  lieges  of  Brunswick  would  not  disburse  the  needful,  there 
was  no  need  for  saying  any  thing  more  about  the  matter.  King  William 
ike  Raformer,  might  have  kept  his  proffered  honour  in  his  pocket  till 
lie  found  a  euatomer  who  could  pay  the  fees.  But  that  the  job  should 
hmre  been  carried  through^  and  ^e  expense  charged  against  us,  is  ut*. 
terly  monstrous.  The  next  entry  is  '^  to  pay  the  fees  on  the  nomination 
of  Count  Munster,  to  be  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  most  Honourable 
Order  of  the  Bath,  L.SSO."  This  is  the  eldest  scion  of  poor  Mrs. 
Jordan,  who  was  permitted  to  die  in  misery ;  and  this  Count  Munstex^ 
(in  Germany  the  stable  boys  are  Counts),  was  created  by  the  Whig 
liiniatry,  to  their  eternal  disgrace,  an  Earl  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
The  return  he  has  made  for  his  dignity  every  one  knows.  Now,  if  the 
country  was  to  pay  any  thing  for  his  Lordship,  the  money  should  have 
been  laid  out  in  purchasing  letters  of  legitimation  to  white^wash  his 
iMstardy  as  far  as  it  was  practicable.  Can  any  thing  be  more  contemp. 
tible  than  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  allowing  his  father's  suffering  and 
ddUided  subjects  to  pay  a  miserable  sum  of  L.330  for  a  paltry  gewgaw 
b«iiye  which  his  Royal  progenitor  chose  to  confer  on  him  ? 
Bot  let  us  return  to  more  serious  matters  : 

A  Pop*8  a  feather,  and  a  Chief's  a  rod, 
An  honest  man*8  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

A  question  is  often  asked^  what  proportion  of  a  man's  income  is  taken 
from  him  in  taxes  ?  Now,  the  total  income  of  the  people  of  Britain  may 
be  eetimated  on  data  which  we  have  not  room  to  specify,  at  £350,000,000. 
That  of  Ireland  we  may  assume  at  L.50,000,000, — ^making  in  all  for  the 
United  Kingdom  L.300,000,000.  Of  this  sum  more  than  one-sixth  is 
drawn  directly  by  Government.  But  that  is  not  the  whole.  The  local 
taxes  amount  to  a  very  large  sum.  The  poor's  rates  in  England  exceed 
L.8,000,000.  Other  local  taxes  and  contributions  probably  amount  to 
L.  10,000,000  more.  Then,  as  we  have  already  explained,  the  higher  and 
richer  classes  are  exempted  in  a  great  measure  from  contributing  their 
proper  share  of  the  national  taxation.  When  these  different  oircum. 
stances  are  taken  into  view,  it  will  hardly  be  disputed,  that  one-third 
part  of  every  man's  income,  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society, 
is  taken  away  by  the  tax  collector.  Every  man  who  works  nine  hours 
a.^ay  is  employed  during  three  of  these  hours  to  enable  him  to  pay  his 
taxea— ^'ttf  vo$  rum  vobis  vellera  fertis  oife$»  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  in  Virgo's  time,  the  fleecing  system  is  in  full  operation  now. 

To  conclude,  let  us  give  one  word  in  answer  to  an  argument  often 
brought  forward  by  the  Tories.  It  is  said  that  no  harm  can  arise  from 
taxation,  or  from  sinecurists,  provided  the  money  be  spent  within  the 
country.  Now,  in  the  6rst  place,  if  the  money  be  once  paid,  we  have 
no  security  that  it  will  be  spent  in  Britain.  The  Bishop  of  Clogher  is 
abroad  as  well  as  many  other  of  our  aristocracy,  no  doubt  for  good  and 
auflicient  reasons,  and  they,  of  course,  spend  in  the  countries  where  they 
reside,  all  tiiey  receive  from  their  native  land.  We  are  not  going  into 
the  question  of  absenteeism  at  present.  But  let  us  take  a  simple  case. 
A  fanner  is  due  L.60  of  taxes.  He  sells  twenty  quarters  of  wheat  for 
L.60,  and  pays  the  money  to  the  collector  of  taxes.  The  collector  pays 
tk»  money  to  the  Government,  and  the  agents  of  Government  having 
w9Ctiyd  the  neney  to  be  ezpeaded,  and  having  occasion,  for  the  subsist- 
once  of  the  troops,  for  twenty  quarters  of  wheat,  go  to  the  fanner  and 
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paj  him  back  his  money^  reoeiving  in  return  the  wheat.  Now,  how^oes 
the  fanner  stand  ?  He  is  precisely  as  he  was  when  the  tax  collector 
left  him,  that  is  to  say,  he  is  poorer  by  twenty  quarters  of  wheat  than 
he  was  before  that  functionary  paid  him  a  visit.  This  is  too  obvioaa  tA 
be  insisted  on.  The  effect  of  shiecures  and  pensions  may  be  expluDed 
with  equal  simplicity.  Suppose  ten  men  were  placed  by  thwMrires  oh 
an  island,  and  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  such,  thai  ea^^  man  could 
cmly  produce  by  his  labour  one  quarter  of  wheat,  and  the  seed  for  next 
crop.  Now,  suppose  each  man  consumed  the  quarter  of  wh^  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  no  more,  things  would  continue  in  the  MmevUt^ 
from  year  to  year,  as  long  as  the  men  could  eonthme  to  do  the  same 
quantity  of  work.  Let  us  see  the  effect  of  making  one  of  them  a  pen- 
sioner or  sinecurist,  and  so  withdrawing  one  labourer  from  the  field.  The 
first  consequence  is,  that  instead  of  ten  quarters  for  ten  men,  only  nine 
are  produced*  Each  man,  instead  of  having  a  whole  quarter  for  his  aa. 
nual  consumption,  has  now  only  nine-tenths  of  a  quarter.  But  then  the 
•tnecurist  would  probably  exact  the  same  quantity  of  grain  as  when  he 
wrought.  In  that  case,  the  working  men  would  only  have  eight-tentfas 
of  a  quarter  each  for  their  subsistence,  and,  at  this  stage,  distress  and 
misery  would  probably  begin.  The  same  principle  which  holds  in  these 
simple  cases  holds  in  all  others,  however  complicated. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  the  numerous  and  incalcu- 
lable evils  which  taxation  occasions  by  interfering  with  trade  and  indus- 
try. The  injury  it  does  is  not  only  occasioned  by  taking  money  from  the 
people,  but  by  preventing  their  receiving  it.  The  continual  annoj^ance  of 
being  watched  by  excise  officers,  for  example,  and  the  waste  of  time  occa- 
sioned by  giving  notices,  and  by  waiting  till  the  expiry  of  the  pres^^bed 
period,  at  which  the  tradesman  is  in  safety  to  commence  his  operations, 
add  much  to  the  expense  of  the  manufacture.  This  again  lessens  the 
consumption,  and  it  thus  hap^ns,  that  a  maker  of  exciseable  commodi- 
ties, who,  if  never  interrupted,  could  employ  ten  men,  only  requires  ^ye, 
and  the  other  five  are  either  paupers  living  on  the  poor's  rates,  or  robbing 
passengers  on  the  high-way. 


LORD  MAHON'S  WAR  OP  THE  SUCX)ESSION. 

^  Eb  fat,"  exclaimed  an  elderly  Aberdonian  dame,  when  informed 
that  Lord  Aberdeen  had  attempted  to  play  the  part  of  an  author ;  ''  ee 
fat  do  ye  think  ?  Our  peer  feel  body  o'  a  lordie  has  written  a  buik !"  A 
similar  sentiment,  more  courteously  expressed,  lies,  we  suspect,  at  the 
bottom  of  much  of  the  admiration  lavished  upon  aristocratic  writers. 
There  may  not  be  much  in  a  book,  but  still  it  is  wonderful  that  a  lord 
should  have  had  the  wit  to  write  it.  This  is  not  exactly  the  case  with 
Lord  Mahon*s  new  work,  which  evinces  powers  of  research,  arrangement, 
and  lucid  narrative,  such  as  would  not  disgrace  even  that  class,  which, 
while  cringing  to  the  exaggerated  claims  of  aristocratlcal  arrogwbce, 
seNBks  to  revenge  its  painful  feeling  of  meanness  by  modestly  laying tdato 
to  an  exdusive  title  to  intellect.  '^  The  War  of  the  Succeiion,'*  tf  nel*4 
work  of  the  very  highest  historical  talent,  is  still  ftir  above  medidcrity/ 

'     "  — _— II    ,  I    ■  I  II        ■ ,  ' , , Li-*. 

•  Hbtoiy  of  d»  Wsr  of  the  Succession  in  Spain.  By  Loid  MMion.  LoMM': 
Murray. 
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It  fumishes  us,  however^  with  a  strange  exhibition  of  that  medley  of 
smartness,  talent^  moral  shortsightedness^  half-information^  and  self- 
aatufaction,  which  in  pur  day  go  to  make  np  the  mind  of  a  young  noble- 
man. The  old  are  either  downright  Pomposos^  whose  characters  have 
at  least  the  beauty  of  consistency^  or  they  are  fine  specimens  of  the  old 
Bullish  gentleman.  But  the  young  are^  with  few  exceptions^  what  we 
■MUt  occupy  another  paragraph  in  attempting  to  describe. 

Their  minds  (we  speak  of  the  best  of  them)  have  been  sedulously  cul- 
tivated, but  the  education  of  the  heart  has  been  neglected ;  and  where 
that  is  the  case,  the  intellect  remains  for  ever  dwarfish  and  shrivelled, 
like  the  leaves  of  a  stunted  tree  growing  on  an  arid  and  ungrateful  soil. 
They  have  been  taught  to  believe  from  infancy,  that  one  of  the  chief 
purposes  of  life  is  show  and  parade.  Their  manners  are  refined  even  to 
fkstidiousness,  and  they  indulge  in  a  morbid  feeling  of  distaste  to  what- 
ever  is  coarse  or  vulgar.  Like  sensitive  plants,  they  shrink  from  the 
eontact  of  any  hands  more  rude  than  those  of  their  own  kid^love 
firatemity.  Thus  confined  by  their  own  feelings,  within  the  narrow 
circle  of  their  own  caste,  they  grow  up  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
powers,  thoughts,  and  feelings,  of  all  the  rest  of  society.  Their  ha- 
bits of  superciliousness  grow  inveterate.  They  acknowledge  that 
men  have  arisen  among  the  lower  orders  superior  in  genius  to  any 
of  themselves,  but  these  are  rare  exceptions ;  and  the  works  of  even 
such  gifted  individuals  are  looked  upon  as  destitute  of  a  certain  finish- 
ing grace,  an  elegance  and  ^edom  of  touch,  which  it  is  the  exclu- 
nve  privilege  of  the  Patrician  mind  to  bestow.  All  the  rest  of  the 
untitled  sons  of  Adam  they  believe  to  be  referrible  to  one  of  two 
classes — the  men  of  plodding  industry,  or  the  ferocious  rabble,  who  are 
to  be  deterred  from  bloodshed  or  pillage,  only  by  constant  watchftilness 
and  intimidation.  Habits  and  prejudices  such  as  we  have  been  describ- 
ing', seem  to  have  been  rather  strengthened  than  otherwise  by  the  late 
addiction  of  our  young  nobility  to  literary  pursuits.  Their  idea  of  phi. 
losophic  scrutiny  of  human  nature  does  not  yet  extend  beyond  the 
power  of  uttering  a  smart  ilLnatured  sarcasm.  Their  study  of  history 
has  inspired  them  with  an  admiration  for,  and,  in  some  instances,  a  desire 
to  emulate  the  statesmen  of  past  centuries.  They  are  struck  with  the 
dexterity  and  boldness  of  those  ready-witted  intriguers,  who,  because 
they  were  thrown  by  chance  upon  the  surface  of  an  unthinking  mass  of 
human  beings,  and  were  tossed  to  and  fro  by  its  fierce  but  brief  and 
aimless  heavings,  fancied  that  they  controlled  the  workings  of  a  state. 
Utterly  ignorant  of  the  great  aims  of  legislation,  and  the  modes  of  giving 
it  effect,  our  would-be  rulers  think  to  make  themselves  statesmen  by 
afing  the  worn-out  routine  of  petticoat  intrigue,  which  secured  place 
in  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  no  wonder  that  sudi  a  bias  should 
have' stimulated  a  great  majority  of  the  younger  nobility  to  the  reeklese, 
paltry,  and  insane  opposition  wMch  they  have  offered  during  the  last  two 
yaarsy  to  the  great  measure  for  securing  the  liberties  of  England* 

We  have  been  induced  to  wander  from  the  immediate  oonsideration 
of  the  work  before  us  into  this  discussion  respecting  the  prejudices  of 
its  author  and  his  noble  compeers,  by  the  prominent  station  which  they 
occupy  in  the  book.  They  perk  themselves  into  our  faces  in  evecy,  page ; 
they  tease  us  like  the  continuous  under-toned  murmur  oi  a  herd  of  flies 
persecuting  the  traveller  on  a  sultry  day.  We  find  the  childish  obsti- 
imcf  ci  a  girl  of  fifteen  represented  as  firmness  of  character,  because 
she  is  a  princess ;  nor  does  the  fact  of  her  abandoning  all  her  resolutions 
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wHk  My  and  oowsrdly  luwie  the  moment . danger  a^raftclics,.iii  ihi 
Imtft  degree  open  Lord  Ma1ion*B  eyes  to  her  true  character.  As  act  oi 
moat  disgraceful  perfidy  committed  by  a  favourite  hero  of  the  noblf 
hsatorian,  only  ''  Beams  by  no  means  worthy  of  an  honourable  enemy." 
No  harsher  senienoe  is  pronounced^  although  no  symptoms  of  repentance 
or  anxiety  to  offer  reparation  were  ever  evinced.  But  then  the  offender 
waa  a  lord : 

"  That  in  tbe  capUin*8  but  a  choleric  word 
Wbicb  in  tbe  soldier  were  flat  bbHpfaetny.** 

Ia  a  similar  spirit  Cardinal  Portocarrero  is  dubbed  an  emment  states- 
man, although  his  talents^  sufficient  to  secure  ascendancy  at  court  by 
m^ans  of  intrigue^  proved  incapable  of  turning  the  power  ha  had 
«;quired  to  the  benefit  of  his  country.  Another  favourite  of  Loti 
liahon  ia  the  Princess  Orsini^  an  intriguante  whose  amhitkin  no  height 
eould  satisfy^  and  whose  passions  no  years  could  cooL  Uarixi^  lavkM 
all  his  sympathy  and  admiration  upon  worthies  like  these,  it  iioJlovB  ei 
eourse  that  he  has  none  to  spare  for  the  people.  His  aaeers  at  tWa  aia 
incessant,  and  smart  sentences  like  the  following  are  perpestaally  recar- 
ring : — "  The  populace  of  cities^  like  young  tigers  hraitglit  up  taaiv 
may  go  on  many  years  without  any  symptoms  of  ferocity  ;  bmt  if  they 
only  onee  taste  human  bloody  they  acquire  an  ^^petlte  for  i/tT 

Sentiments  and  judgments  audi  as  we  have  now  been  adverting  to 
might  have  been  passed  over  with  silent  contempt  at  a  calmer  cristSr 
•r  in  a  nuui  whose  views  could  have  Uttle  influ^ice  upon  the  deatimea  ti 
his  country.  But  having  just  escaped  trma  revolution,  we  are  still  ataad- 
ing  giddily  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm,  any  thing  but  certain  that  aoot 
untoward  accident  may  not  even  yet  precipitate  us  into  it.  The  ^piarter 
irom  which  we  anticipate  most  danger  is  from  our  young  nobility,  and 
that  because  of  the  preposterous  notions  in  which  they  have  of  late  been 
indulging.  They  will  be  called  upon  to  co-operate  in  legislating  for 
the  country  with  a  House  of  Commons,  not  consisting  of  their  owa 
nominees,  sympathizing  with  them  or  truckling  to  them,  but  represent- 
ing to  a  greater  degree  than  ever  hitherto  in  England  the  will  and  con- 
Mictions  of  the  democracy.  And  they  are  preparing  themselves  for  the 
teak  by  nursing  the  most  absurd  and  exaggerated  notions  of  their  owa 
superiority.  They  are  jealously  endeavouring,  by  all  the  petty  arts 
which  they  learn  from  memoirs,  used  to  prove  successful  in  the  courts  of 
arbitrary  princes,  to  counteract  the  wishes  of  a  mi^ty  nation^  awake  to 
its  own  rights  and  power.  They  are  exciting  hatred  in  the  breasts  of 
many  who  are  inclined  to  receive  them,  with  open  arms.  Instead  of 
training  themselves  to  a  worthy  discharge  of  the  great  duties  which  are 
ere  long  to  devolve  upon  them,  they  are. labouring  by  the  meanest 
deanery  to  debar  others  from  participating  in  them. _- They  pot  their 
$fU9t  in  court  ladies  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  rstoe>tiie>chajpfd 
hands  held  out  to  them  by  the  honest  and  industrious*  "^e  h^v«  .^^af^ 
aeUed  upon  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  publicatii|0  q(  ^^^laf^JLjp 
deeply  imbued  with  all  their  worst  errors  as  that  of  hovLi^wH^^^ 
address  ikma  in  the  voice  of  expostulation  and  wamiqg.  ,.  ^^^ 

This  is,  we  oonfess,  to  give  a  political  tinge  to  our  criticiani^  ^H^j^ 
a  country  where  political  opinion  is  the  life4>reath  of  the  mind,  tUa  is  aa>- 
avoidable.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  advocate,  on  eYearj  oceasioQ, 
the  principles  to  which  he  is  honestly  and  from  conviction  attached. 
If  he  allow  himself  to  be  so  fiar  blinded  at  to  deny  the  existence  of 
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genius  and  imagination,  or  to  attempt  to  underrate  them,  because  tkBf 
are  engaged  in  supporting  the  cause  to  which  he  is  opposed,  he  is  a  fool 
and  a  bigot ;  bat  if  he  allow  one  opinion  which  he  believes  to  be  un« 
tenable  or  dangerous  to  receive  their  dazsHng  sanetion  without  seeking 
to  expose  its  Mlacy,  he  neglects  his  moral  duty.  Besides  history  and 
politics  are  inseparable,  the  partisan  inevitably  gives  a  colouring  to 
facts.  Lord  MaJion  goes  further;  he  is  perpetually  seeking  for  oe- 
casions  to  introduce  political  lectures.  Do  the  unaided  inhabitants  of  a 
city,  gallantly  defending  their  hearths  against  a  foreign  soldiery,  allow 
their  passions  to  hurry  them  into  excess  ?  The  opportunity  is  selected 
to  utter  a  sapient  discourse  on  the  evils  of  democracy.  Does  a  prince 
prove  ungrateful?  Occasion  is  immediately  taken  to  sneer  at  the 
proverbial  ingratitude  of  republics.  The  change  of  ministry  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  stirs  up  the  historian  to  record,  his  horror  of  a 
creation  of  peers,  and  elicits  the  following  somewhat  curious  confession 
^M^:-^^'I  cannot  but  pause  for  one  moment,  to  observe  how  much 
tlie  course  of  a  century  has  inverted  the  meaning  of  these  party  nick- 
Aames ;  and  to  remaric  how  much  a  modem  Tory  resembles  a  Whig  of 
Qvieen  Anne*a  reign,  and  a  Tory  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  ^  medeni 
Whig."    The  likeuess  really  does  not  strike  us. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  The  History  of  the  War  of  the  Suo« 
cession  in  Spain  wiQ  're:M^ard  a  perusal.  It  contmns  a  narrative  of  an  im^ 
portant  era  in  the  dectensi^Dn  of  Spanish  power  and  wealth.  When 
freedom  of  opinion  and  commercial  enterprise  first  began  to  animate 
Burope,  Spain  promised  to  run  as  fair  a  career  of  improvement  as  any 
state  in  that  mighty  brotherhood.  The  different  kingdoms  into  which 
the  Peninsula  had  been  divided  were  at  last  united  under  one  monarch. 
Bach  had,  however,  maintained  its  ancient  institutions,  and  this  circum. 
stance,  however  adverse  to  the  organization  of  an  effective  police,  or  the 
expedition  of  justice,  was  yet  productive  of  this  advantage,  that  it  re« 
minded  the  people  that  the  laws  under  which  they  lived  were  their  own 
free  choice.  The  ancient  constitutions  of  the  Peninsula,  moreover,  recog. 
nized  popular  rights,  perhaps,  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  of  any  other 
part  of  Europe.  The  men  were,  withal,  brave  and  enterprising,  prompt 
to  undertake,  and  stubborn  to  persevere.  Their  contests  with  the  Meors 
had  superinduced  a  strong  portion  of  bigotry,  but  wider  dealings  with 
the  world,  and  the  progress  of  knowledge  would  have  softened  its  re^ 
lentless  character. 

Much  nonsense  has  been  written  about  the  causes  of  the  sudden  check 
received  by  this  gallant  nation  in  its  career  of  improvement.  There  is 
but  one,  the  night-mare  influence  of  prie8t-4n*aft  and  despotism  combiAi. 
ing  for  mutual  support.  The  extensive  dominions  of  Charles  V.  en- 
abled him  to  over-awe  any  portion  of  his  Spanish  subjects  who  might 
have  disapproved  of  his  conduct  by  an  array  of  foreign  troops,  and  his 
grasping  and  ambitious  policy  forced  him  on  many  occasions  to  disregard 
their  li^ts  and  immunities.  His  son,  a  morose  bigot,  whose  only  aspi- 
ration was  to  be  as  a  god  upon  earth,  succeeded  him  upon  the  Spanish 
thione,  witSi  greater  wealth,  although  with  less  extensive  territories, 
and  with  a  people  whose  stubbornness  had  been  already  tamed  in  part. 
The  Inquisition  had,  even  before  his  time,  begun  to  extend  its  grasp 
over  the  free  Castilian,  who  had  lent  his  aid  to  estabttsh  it  as  a  safe, 
guard  against  the  errors  of  the  Jew  and  the  Moor.  A  prince  of  Philip's 
character  and  pecuniary  resources,  identified  in  interest  with  such  a  fear- 
ful institution,  was  sufficient  to  extlnguiA  fVeedom  of  thought.  In^forcibly 
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forUddiqg  the  free  utterance  of  qpinion^  he  fondly  thought  he  vaa  giring 
repow  to  hift  oountry — ^the  repose  of  the  churchyard.  This  alone^  no  mb. 
direeted  love  of  gold^  paraljrsed  the  energies  <^  Spain.  The  rich  corrent 
from  America  streamed  exclusively  into  the  court,  and  was  absorbed  in 
that  dry  desert.  The  pec^le  felt  not  its  influence.  In  Uiia  state  of  moral 
torpor  the  nation  continued  during  the  remaining  period  of  the  Hapehm^ 
djnuiy,  dwindling  as  its  masters  dwindled.  The  last  scion  of  that 
house  expired  at  the  close  of  the  year  1700 :  the  next  fourteen  y<eai« 
elapeed  in  a  struggle,  between  two  rival  candidates,  for  the  throne  which 
he  had  left  vacant— ^>a  period  as  instructive,  as  any  recorded  in  history, 
to  these  who  seelc  to  appreciate  justly  those  frames  of  government  firaoa 
which  mankind  is  now  in  the  process  of  emancqMiting  its^. 

The  year  1700  was  the  mid-day  of  that  system,  under  which  Idngs  se. 
lected  such  kingdoms  as  pleased  their  eye,  and  fought  with  each  other 
for  them ;  and  the  people  were  understood  to  have  nothing  to  say  in  the 
choice  of  their  rulers.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  it  understood  that 
the  last  hour  of  Charles  II.  was  approaching,  than  the  sovereigns  of 
Austria  and  France  took  the  field,  with  the  view  of  adding  the  dominiona 
of  the  childless  monarch  to  their  own  overgrown  territories.  The  d3ring 
king,  feeble  through  life  both  in  mind  and  body,  was  beset  and  harassed 
day  and  night,  by  emissaries  <^  France  solidting  the  reversion  of  his 
crown  for  the  grandson  of  Lous  XIV.,  and  by  the  creatures  of  the  Emperor 
importuning  him  to  bestow  the  rich  gift  upon  the  Archduke  Charles. 
Fatigued  with  their  incessant  importunities,  the  old  man  at  last  dictated 
and  signed  a  testament  in  favour  of  Philip  of  Anjou.  ''  I  am  now  al. 
ready  nothing,"  he  exclaimed  with  a  sigh  upon  taking  this  step ;  and 
Lord  Mahon  pertinently  adds,  '^  at  what  period  of  his  life  had  he  ever 
been  otherwise  ?" 

The  Prince,  to  whoee  guardianship  the  interests  of  the  Spanish  natioa 
were  thus  confided,  was,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  seventeen  years 
of  age,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  condition  and  social  relations  of  his  new 
kingdom,  and  almost  of  its  language.  As  the  great  object  of  Louis  was 
to  make  Spain  virtually  a  province  of  France,  and  as  he  knew  his  grand- 
son to  be  weak,  and  unable  to  act  except  by  the  instigation  of  some 
stronger  mind,  his  first  object  was  to  obtain  the  means  of  perpetuating 
his  power  over  him  when  removed  to  a  distance.  For  this  purpoae  s 
young  and  beautiful  wife  was  selected  for  him,  and  an  experienced 
matron,  attached  to  the  interests  of  France,  and  capable  of  swaying  a 
silly  girl,  was  placed  in  her  household.  If  this  chain  failed  to  bind  Phi^ 
lip  to  his  grandfather,  the  fault  lay  in  the  mismanagement  of  Louis  him. 
wi£ ;  for  Philip  was  the  doating  slave  of  his  wife,  and  she  was  ruled  in 
every  thing  by  her  gouvemante.  The  first  use  made  of  his  power  by  the 
French  King  was,  to  obtain  for  his  subjects  a  share  of  the  Spanish  mono- 
poly of  South  America.  The  young  monarch  and  his  wife  were  enj<^ring 
the  splendour  of  their  station ;  their  ministers  were  caballing  against 
each  other  ;  and  Spain  was  getting  on  in  the  best  way  it  could  without  any 
efficient  government. 

Meanwhile,  the  English  and  Dutch  grew  jealous  of  the  privileges 
bestowed  upon  the  French ;  and  in  strict  consistency  with  the  then  ae* 
knowledged  rules  of  international  law,  proposed  to  invade  Spain  for  giv- 
ing to  others  what  they  did  not  pretend  to  have  any  right  to  claim  for 
themselves.  To  this  confederacy,  the  Emperor  acceded ;  and  the  pre- 
text for  invading  Spain  put  forth  by  the  allies  was,  their  resolution  to 
assert  the  righU  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  to  dethrone  Philip ;  who. 
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M  Xh»y  aM^gped^  had  succeeded  in  virtue  pf  a  forged  will.  The  combined 
powers^  however^  inquired  as  little  after  the  wishes  of  the  SpMdards 
thexDselves  as  the  King  of  France  had  done.  An  armament^  fitted 
out  by  the  Dutch  and  English^  failed  in  the  attempt  to  take  Cadis, 
1m8  from  the  renstance  offered  by  the  Spaniards  than  from  the 
Umiders  of  its  own  commanders.  The  Archduke  next  made  some 
demonstrations  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal^  with  an  army  composed 
of  British^  Portugueeey  and  German  troops.  The  Duke  de  Berwic 
succeeded  in  preventing  him  from  entering  the  Spanish  territory, 
mitil  he  was  recalled  in  consequence  of  a  court  intrigue.  The  in* 
raders  then  crossed  the  frontier,  but  Castile  and  Andalusia  stood  firm 
to  the  cause  of  Philip.  Lord  Peterborough,  in  the  meantime,  carried  on 
a  yigorous  partisan  warfare  in  Catalonia  and  Arragon,  and  ultimately 
•aeceeded  in  attaching  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  to  the  cause 
af  Charles.  The  war  continued  to  be  carried  on  for  ten  years  without 
apparently  nearing  any  important  result.  The  Dutch,  English,  Aus* 
trians,  and  French  incurred  great  expense,  and  lost  a  multitude  of  men. 
The  Spaniards  saw  their  towns  destroyed, — ^their  cotntry  desolated,  and, 
stung  to  frenzy,  they  wreaked  on  occasions  a  vengeance  on  the  intruders, 
too  horrible  to  name.  These  atrocities  were  repaid  with  still  greater.  At 
last  Louis  gave  up  the  idea  of  supporting  his  grandson,  and  retreated 
from  the  fi|ild.  The  Archduke  succeeded  about  the  same  time  to  the 
throne  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire ;  and  his  allies  became  as  jealous  of 
him  as  they  had  formerly  been  of  Louis.  He  was  deserted  by  them,  and 
floOB  after  obliged  to  relinquish  the  contest.  But  worst,  the  unhappy 
Catalans,  who  had  been  induced  to  join  his  standard,  were  abandoned  to 
the  vengeance  of  Philip,  which  was  dealt  out  ruthlessly,  and  in  over- 
flowing measure.  When  at  last  admitted  to  grace,  they  were  amerced 
in  their  few  remaining  privileges.  And  this  fourteen  years  compound  of 
the  farcical  and  horrible  is  cidled  by  Lord  Mahon,  "  a  war  undertaken 
with  Justice,  and  waged  with  resolution — a  war  fruitful  in  great  actions, 
and  important  results." 

Lord  Mahon  mentiona,  in  his  dedication  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
''  I  have  carefully  consulted  the  MS.  papers  and  correspondence  of  Grene- 
ral  Stanhope,  who  was,  at  one  period,  commander  of  the  British  army  in 
Spain,  and  afterwards  First  Lord  a>£  the  Treasury  in  Engltmd.  These 
papers  fill  no  less  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  folio  cases,  and  serve  not  only 
to  communicate  new  facts,  but  to  throw  light  upon  others  that  were 
doubtful  or  imperfectly  known."  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  his 
Lordship,  had  he  undertaken  to  compile  a  biography  of  his  progenitor, 
illustrated  by  copious  selections  from  these  letters,  would  have  engaged 
in  a  work  more  commensurate  to  his  powers,  and,  consequently,  more 
likely  to  prove  honourable  to  himself,  and  advantageous  to  society  at 
large.  As  it  is,  we  cannot,  nor  are  we  inclined  to,  deny  his  claims  to 
the  same  degree  of  reputation  which  a  discerning  public  has  already 
•warded  to  his  two  great  compeers.  Lords  Leveson  Qower  and  Poi^- 
tester — that  of  clever  little  men,  who  have  a  prodigious  ambition  to  be 
great,  and  who  insist  upon  spoiling  clever  bookmakers,  (themselves 
viMieet,)  by  converting  them  into  feeble  politicians. 
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SOME  LATE  PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  BULL.  ESQ. 

CHAPTER  V. 

(Continued  from  hut  Number.) 

Shewing  what  Company  daily  retorted  to  the  Mitre  and  ffole-in-the^Waff, 
and  the  plotting  against  'Squire  Bull  which  went  on  there, 

AUy,  as  wag  said^  eprung  his  rattle  from  the  Hole-in^the-Wall,  and 
a  qi&eer  squad  came  tumbling  in :— ^ews^  old  clothes-men,  young  thieves, 
and  old  resetters,  and  a  whole  lot  of  broken  attomies,  and  scurvy 
haagerBi^n  about  the  old  woman,  John's  mother.  The  old  lady  <:ame 
herself  clandestinely  in  her  sedan-chair,  escorted  by  her  chaplain  and 
Old  Bags ;  and  hard  at  their  back,  clawing  up  his  breeches,  Bletheral, 
in  such  reeking  haste  that  he  had  not  taken  time  to  change  his  linen. 

"  Slack  in  the  girths,  Charley,"  cried  Bags,  botching  and  laughing,  as 
he  hobbled  about  to  find  the  old  woman  a  chair,  in  which,  when  he  had 
pJaoed  her,  as  a  peacemaker  he  introduced  Hookey,  whom  she  now  kissed 
on  both  sides  of  his  face,  saying  he  was  the  lad  for  her  money,  and  that 
she  freely  forgave  him  his  late  slippery  trick  about  Pat's -diildren,  as  he 
had  now  spoken  out,  and  roundly  too,  to  John  about  her  trifle  of 
jointure,  particularly  what  she  drew  from  Pat's  bogs.  And  Hookey 
made  believe  to  return  the  old  lady's  fond  embrace,  though  some  said 
his  stomach  rose  at  her  slobbering.  To  say  truth,  next  to  Brown  fiess 
herself.  Hookey  loved  a  pretty  girl  as  well  as  most  men  of  his  age,  and 
few  believed  that,  in  his  heart,  he  cared  one  fig  for  the  old  gentlewoman. 
Bags,  with  tears  in  his  eyes — ^for  he  was  a  fountain  of  tears — ^now 
inquired  how  she  felt  herself,  and  she  rpfilied,  wonderfully  comforted 
and  refreshed. 

''  Did  the  gallant  Hookey  e^pfjain  how  he  set  the  Yankee  Rat  in  the 
place  of  your  humble  and  faithful  servitor,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  him 
and  of  John's  family?"  whi^ered  Bags. 

"  Tush !"  cried  the  old  lady^  peev^ly  ;  "  Hookey  will  make  you  all 
right." 

"  Good,  very  good,"  sighed  Bags,  his  eyes  glistening ;  and  with  that 
in  rolls  Bfaggadocio,  Chanticleer,  Old  Hecklepins,  Sir  Dismal  Waverer, 
the  Cornish  Chuff,  and  a  few  more,  with  Signer  Bully  rook,  who  swag;gers 
.up  tp  the  head  of  the  board,  sets  himself  in  the  best  chair,  thrusts  back 
and  cocks  his  dragoon  castor,  slaps  the  table  with  his  open  palm,  sets 
his  arms  aJ^imbo,  and  bellows  out  that  he,  I'empestoso  BuUyrook^  sinw 
pie  as  he  sat  there,  would  swallow  Gaffer  Grey,  and  Madam  Reform, 
and  make  but  one  snap  of  her  Broom,— ay,  as  ever  Tom  Thumb  did  the 
JUdCowi 

''  As  the  Red  Cow  did  valiant  Tom,"  said  Bags,  laughing  quietly  ; 
for  he  loved  accuracy  in  language. 

*'  All  my  eye,"  muttered  the  Chuff,  gruffly. 

*'  Did  ye  mutter,  sirrah  !"  cried  BuUyrook  ;  and  Bags,  with  brimmm^ 
eyes,  besought  the  noble  signer,  and  also  the  worthy  esquire,  to  temper. 
their  noble  valour  with  a  few  grains  of  discretion. 

"  All  there  were  friends  alike  to  their  own  households  in  the  first 
place,   which  was  their  duty  as  Christians ;  but,  above  all,  to  the  c^is- 
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torn  of  the  manor ;  the  Old  Gentlewoman^  and  that  Most  Mighty  and 
Potent  Prince  Rufus  Guks  Argent  Or  Gryphon  WevereLRustre^  Manu 
pant  Saliant  MiUrind  Fhry  Bendsinister,  S^c.  S^c.  S;c.  Rustyfusty,    He 
vowed  to  God^  that^  than  he^  their  foor  servitor  Old  Bags^  one  of  the 
best  and  most  honest  men^  though  he  said  it,  nei^er  New  Broom  nor 
Old  Broom,  nor  Birch  Broom,  nor  Hair  Broom,  would  make  a  cleaner 
sweep,  give  him  but  time  and  elbow-room;  and  if  the  gallant  Hookey 
believed  that  Yankee  Rat,  or  Black  Rat,  or  Scarlet  Rat,  or  any  chang. 
ing  colour  or  complexion  of  Rat,  knew  better  how  to  gnaw  and  nuzzle 
about  the  old  cobwebbed  holes  and  bores  of  John  Bull's  cabinet  than  he, 
or  had  a  keener  scent,  they  were  in  a  damnable  mistake.    He  was  an 
old  man,  the  more  was  the  pity,  and  could  not  much  longer  now  (the 
more  the  pity  again)  keep  from  taking  possession  of  that  handsome 
estate  in  the  Fortunate  Island,  which  the  old  gentlewoman  had  freeiy 
voted  him,  along  with  many  other  trifling  items ;  but  he  was  still,  as  in 
gratitude  and  duty  bound,  willing  to  keep  out  of  possession,  and  serve  the 
'Squire  her  son  at  the  old  rate.    Though  some  had  said,  in  another 
place,  that  he  ought  to  have  laid  up  more  of  his  treasures  in  the  estate 
alluded  to,  he  considered  such  observations  highly  out  of  orden    He  was 
an  old  man,  a  very  venerable  old  man,  who,  but  for  wearing  a  bus  wig 
in  undress,  would  be  crowned,  he*d  have  John  Bull  to  know,  with  the 
glory  of  grey  hairs ;  and,  careful  as  he  might  have  been  of  his  small 
vails,  and  the  t)hristmas.box  into  which  the  old  gentlewoman's  i^plains 
liad  sometimes  dropped  a  mite — that  he  would  not  deny — it  was  cruel, 
papistical,  ungrateful,  and  highly  out  of  order,  and  quite  and  clean 
against  the  custom  of  the  manor,  for  Hookey  to  place  the  Yankey  Rat,*-^ 
for  whom,  any  where  else,  he  had  the  highest  respect, — in  his  shoes ; 
while  he,  though  gouty,  had, — (»raise  be  blessed !  health  and  strength, 
and  entire  good  will  to  wear  them  himself;"  and  here  he  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  wept  at  the  ingratitude  of  men. 

"  And  he  buried  in  them— hit  shoes,"  muttered  one. — '^Worthy,  honest, 
faithful  soul, — ^with  what  good  aature,  long-sufFering,  and  equanimity,  he 
has  borne  every  one's  misfortunes,  tave  those  of  his  dearly  and  only 
beloved  Old  John  of  Newcastle  I" 

*'  Maudlin  ! — ^blarney  and  drivel!"  muttered  the  Chuff.  "  Now,  gen- 
tlemen to  business ;  for  what  ar^  we  here  ?"  and,  slapping  the  table, 
be  scowled  round.  The  tap-boy  at  this  instant  brought  word  that  one 
was  without  wishing  to  come  in  to  consult  the  old  gentlewoman ;  but 
would  not  sit  in  the  same  box  where  Hookey,  Toby  Philpots,  or  »y 
Bob  sat. 

"  The  new  clerk  of  Oxenforde,  dear  Bob's  successor,  something  of  a 
precisian,"  said  the  old  woman  ;  "  but  I  shall  manage  him.  He  don't 
much  affect  dear  Sir  Dismal,  or  Heckelpins  either ;  but  I  must  make  you 
all  kiss  and  be  friends,  like  good  boys."  Bob,  who  had  among  his  other 
fits,' fits  of  the  grace  of  shame,  would  have  slunk  off  now  to  dibble  in  the 
eabbage,  as  usual,  saying,  he  had  a  touch  of  a  megrim  from  his  deluded 
master's  abominable  ignorant  ingratitude,  meaning  the  rap  John  had  lent 
him  at  parting  over  sconce  and  knuckles.  But  what  by  the  cozening 
of  Toby,  the  wheedling  and  the  fair  promises  of  the  old  woman,  and 
the  flattery  of  Rustyfusty's  agents,  the  peace  was  soldered  up  at  this 
time.  The  kiss  went  round, — the  pipes  were  filled  afresh,— the  beer- 
pots  replenished,--groats  a-piece  tabled ;  when  Ally  sprung  to  his  feet, 
crying,  "  You  sit  palavering  here,  my  masters ;  but  I'd  have  you  know 
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thftt  if  Mftdam  and  hor  Broom  once  g«4  fairly  bofted  m  J^rfm'a  1io«a^ 
'tit  all  up  with  us.    Have  is  a  good  dog,  but  Holdftut  is  a  beHer." 

"  Spoke  like  an  oracle,"  was  cried  in  four  different  brogues-^Uie 
Derry  dialect  conspicuous  above  aU.  *'  Our  last  cbanee  is  to  give  out 
tbat  Jotm  is  mad ;  stark  staring  mad ;  mad  as  a  March  hare— ^nore  by 
token  the  fit  seised  him  in  March." 

^  And  thai  the  pretraded  Madam  is  a  painted  French  Jeaabel,  who 
has  bewitched  him  through  the  power  of  Dan,  the  de?!!,  and  strong 
waters/'  cried  BletheraL 

"  Right,  Charley — ^not  forgetting  John  Wilkes,  Guy  Fauj^  and  Tom 
Paine.  These  were  pretty  fellows  in  my  day,"  said  Old  Bags  ;  **  the 
best  playing..cards  in  Pitapat's  pack." 

'^  John  must  be  made  aware  that  if  she— devil  confound  her !— «nd 
Gaffer  once  get  in,  it  will  be  the  blackest  day  ever  the  tenants  saw  ;  and 
that  she  will  get  over  Ni^'s  old  knaves,  rob  the  hen-roost,  break  into 
the  cellar,  bring  in  a  vermin  of  Irish  trampers,  lousy  Scots,  and  Brunu 
magem  tinkers,  into  the  best  parlour,  and  fire  off  the  blunderbuBs  at  who- 
ever shall  say,  *  Madam,  what  do  ye  ?*" 

'<  I'll  make  affidavit  to  it  all,"  cried  Old  Bags — "  a  pestilent^  plaguy^ 
troublesome  jade,  who  will  be  poking  her  nose  every  where,  and  whom  I 
never  yet  met  in  the  course  of  my  long  and  venerable  life,  wi^out  mal^. 
ing  a  point  of  conscience  to  have  her  gagged,  or  commending  her  to  the 
parishJbeadle's  staff.  See  the  rumpus  the  vile  harlotry  has  made  in 
Lewis'  manor  first  and  last ;— rummaging  the  boxes  of  the  poor  servants, 
and  stripping  them  of  their  honest  vails,  a  horror  to  be  heard  of  in  a 
Christian  community." 

"  True,  Bags,  my  fine  old  Trojan,"  cried  Ally ;  '^  vails,  as  yon  have 
chorussed  a  few  times  now ;  but  don't  weep,  man.  Marry,  hang  her, 
jade  !  to  vex  your  honest  soul  so ;  but  to  this  affair  on  hand : — The 
'Squire,  after  all — and  I  have  had  some  twenty-five  years'  experience  of 
his  sweet  humours-^is  but  a  big,  blustering,  rollocking  nincompoop ; 
very  apt  to  be  hypochondriac,  and  afraid  at  times,  at  lus  shadow  in  the 
water.    What  "between  fleeching  and  frightening,  his  fears  of  his  duns, 

and  the  horror  of  the  cholic " — ["  For  which  I'll  make  him  fast  a 

couple  of  day»— *4o  cool  his  humour,"  said  the  old  lady.] *'  I  bet  a 

tester  we  frighten  him  into  taking  us  all  back  again,  within  the  monUi. 
In  the  first  place.  The  Most  Mighty  and  Potent  Prince  Rustyfusty,  as 
often  as  (raffer  epeaks  of  Madam,  must  swear  he  mistakes  the  woman, 
and  is  surely  non-compos.  We  must  all  quiz  Craffer  and  his  Broom,  and 
try  to  make  the  *Squire  laugh.  Cret  him  to  g^aw,  and  he's  your  man 
to  the  time.  There's  Punch  and  Judy ;-—  tickle  him  up  with  that—  * 
*  *  B<dting  whole  yards  of  Hog's  puddings ; — ^that's  a  jest 

never- fails  with  the  'Squire,  as  good  on  the  hundredth  repetition  as  at  the 
first —  •  •  *  "  If  all  this  won't  do,  set  him 

on  to  smash  a  stained  window  or  two  of  Prince  Rustyfusty's  old  sa- 
loon ;  and  so  we  swear  the  peace  against  him,  clap  him  in  the  strait 
wnistcoat.»-Liord,  how  he  will  bellow  and  kick,  hand  and  foot  V 

"  Qmg  him  if  he  roar,"  cried  Hecklepins. 

^^  Lock  up  the  press,"  cried  the  Pettifogger.  "  Put  him  on  lower 
diet." 

"  The  steel  diet,  the  cold  iron,"  cried  a  distant  voice,  '^  with  Huflhig 
Hal  to  administer  it.  Mrs.  Bull,  gentle  soul  I  will  fear  being  packed 
off  to  the  country  ;  she'll  soon  yield  quietly  to  the  brave  Hookey — irre- 
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sinUble  anoBg  the  wenckes  of  all  sorts^  from  Bill's  back-staira  downwards ; 
and  why  not  with  John's  wife  f" 

''  Or,  if  not,  throttle  her,"  replied  Chuff. 

**  Bravo  !"  cried  a  few  voices ;  but  Sly  Bob  said  never  a  word. 

'<  Geminen,  I  say,"  cried  Bully  rook ;  but  here  Hookey  prevailed; 
and  Signor  Tempestoso  sat  down,  choking  and  spluttering  in  rage« 

"  Why,  look  ye,  gentlemen,"  said  Hookey,  '^  I  am  short  and  pithy. 
I  have  done  this  same  ^uire  some  service  ;  and  you  see  how  the  huck- 
stering, crop-eared,  cuckoldy  knave  repays  me.  Not  that  I  care 
that  1  for  his  pitiful  service  !  But,  demme  !  I'm  an  old  campaigns ;  and  I 
won't  be  best  off  the  field  for  nothing.  BUl's  wife  and  the  wenches  look 
to  me ;  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  baulk  them.  So  if  this  swaggering  'Sqoire 
of  yours.  Master  Bob,  gives  me  more  of  his  jaw, — as  I  said  before,  if  he 
won't  be  quiet,  there's  a  way  to  make  him."  And  with  this  Hookey, 
arith  his  game  looks,  claps  his  hand  on  his  toasting.fork. 

'^  Bravo !"  again  cried  they  all ;  but  Bob  still  sung  mum.  '*  Bleeding, 
blistering,  and  the  steel  diet,  and  we  will  soon  caw  'Squire  John  !"  It 
was  understood  that  Hookey  was  to  shave  the  'Squire's  head  during  the 
grand  assault ;  while  Huffing  Hal,  with  his  "  solid  jaw"  was  to  pinion 
one  sturdy  limb,  and  the  Moorcock  another.  But  as  they  went  on, 
Hookey,  who  sometimes  shewed  a  little  wisdom  in  his  anger,  on  con. 
suiting  Bob's  glum  lod^s,  cried,  "  O,  Lord,  no,  boys  I  I  would  not  for 
my  best  Snuff-box,  hurt  a  hair  of  the  head  of  the  "Squire,  provided  he 
behave  like  a  reasonable  creature,— and  kick  out  Graffer  and  Madam  when 
i  bid  him." 

'*  And  uphold  and  respect  the  ancient  and  imprescriptible  rights  of 
my  noble  cousin,  that  Most  Mighty  and  Potent,  &c.  &c."  said  Smatchet 
6iorm-in^4ugutter,  in  his  conceited  way,  whom  Hookey  would  have 
brained,  with  a  dozen  of  the  same  sort,-— or  spitted  rather — ''  For  deuce  a 
drachm  of  brain  they  had  among  them,"  Atty  said ; — ^'A  pert  jackanapes," 
muttered  the  angry  drill,  "  who  takes  upon  him,  as  Orator  Mansie's 
heir-at-law." 

"  That  must  be  clearly  and  fully  understood,"  cried  a  dozen  of  the 
Rnsty  faction. 

*'  Before  I  lend  my  countenance,"  cried  the  Raw  Duckling,  with  the 
mighty  air  of  a  goose  lowering  her  head  to  pass  under  a  gateway.  "  Who 
shall  be  John's  servants  is  one  thing, — and  for  that  matter  I  vote  for 
Hookey, — but  the  immutable  rights,  and  ancient  privileges  of  us  of  the 
blood  of  that  Most  Mighty  and  Potent  Sec,  &c.  &c.  Sec,  Sec,  is,  I  ephte, 
Another." 

*'  O  !  of  coarse,  of  course,"  cried  Ally  ;  for  Atty  O'Bradley  disdained 
to  reply  at  this  time  to  the  greenhorns.  Indeed,  Bill's  serving.wenches  had 
dandled  and  slobbered  him  till  he  was  become  as  saucy  as  any  page  <^  the 
back*stairs,  and  as  humoursome  as  my  lady's  lap-dog.  His  feUow-ser- 
vants  often  said  they  had  dogs*  lives  with  his  saucy,  domineering  ways ; 
bnt,  as  Bob  sighed,  *'  what  could  they  make  of  it." 

''  Of  course,  of  course !"  cried  Ally,  '<  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose 
caimot  in  this  case  be  sauce  for  the  gander.  No  dog  in  John's  house  shall 
dare  bark,  were  it  but  at  the  shadow  of  that  Most  Mighty  and  Potent, 
&€.  Sec,  But  hear  the  Most  Noble  Gloriflukum,  whose  words  being  few 
•re  precious.'* 

*f  1  doa't  often  bother  ye,  gentlemen,"  said  Gloriflukum ;  "  and  this 
SHne  affair  of  Jolin's  wife  don't  much  concern  me  personally,  who  lire 
among  the  hills,  and,  being  a  married  man,  have  little  to  say  to  the  lady^ 
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But  hang  me  If  I  like  to  tee  sport  spoiled.  What  the  Thane  is  after 
is  a  poser  to  me  ;  but^  I  presume,  he  means  to  repent,  and  turn  saint  on 
our  hands.  I  don't  well  know  the  outs  and  ins  of  it ; — that's  the  truth. 
It  is  not  in  my  line ;  but  it's  a  deuced  unhandsome  and  ungentlemanly 
thing  for  any  one  gentleman  to  interfere  widi  another.  If  this  crop, 
eared  cur  of  a  'Squire  have  a  wife  with  taste  enough  to  prefer  my  Most 
Mighty  and  Potent  cousin ?" 

"  But  if  she  don't  prefer  ?"  interrupted  one. 

*'  O,  hang  it,  that*s  another  affair.** 

"  Not  a  whit  of  it/'  cried  the  Pettifogger,  afraid  of  Gloriflukran's 
blunders.  "  Is  it  not  equally  expedient  for  the  happiness  and  pro^ 
perity  of  the  "Squire's  family,  and  equally  the  custom  of  the  Manor ; 
which,  unless  it  were,  heaven  forbid  I  should  stand  up .** 

**  Whew !"  cried  Ally,  whistling  the  thieves  whistle  through  his 
fingers, — when  in  bounced  a  squad  of  tattered  knaves,  which  made 
Bags  instinctively  clap  his  hand  to  his  breeches  pocket,  and  the  old 
gentlewoman  became  alarmed  for  her  reputation.  ^'  These,  gemmen," 
•aid  Ally,  "  are  our  excellent  and  approved  good  friends — my  runners, 
mnd  setters,  my  fetchers  and  carriers,  my  pets  and  lambs ;  of  which  tiie 
diief  distinction  is,  that  while  some  lie  every  day  for  our  service,  others 
don't  much  above  once  a  quarter  or  so ;  but  then  it  is  a  bounce  I  pro- 
mise you!  ••♦♦♦♦♦♦  «  Here,  Teddy,  my  own  darling ;  be  it 
your  care  to  dress  up  some  drab  in  a  masquerade  habit,  like  a  Bess  of 
Bedlam,  whom  you  are  to  drive  about  holloaing  after  her  as  the  true 
Madam  Reform.  Some  of  the  'Squire's  old  aunts  will  be  sure  to  believe 
you ;  especially  if  you  get  Blacklegs  and  his  rapscallions  to  shout  after, 
and  bear  her  shoulder  high  through  Muslin  Lane,  and  that  way.  You 
Jiffy,  my  precious,  be  sure  you  let  off  a  few  squibs  and  crackers  o' 
nights  under  John's  window.  If  the  old  nurses  can  be  got  to  squeak 
rape !  robbery  !  the  day  is  our  own. — How  the  budge  Dons  stare,*"  con- 
tinued Ally,  turning  aside  to  his  own  knaves !  ''  But  down  with  the  dust 
gentlemen  of  Prince  Rustyfusty;  table  the  yellow  boys!  All  they  are  good 
for,  and  d— d  slow  at  it;" — ^he  whispered  to  his  pets. — ^''No  carrying  on  the 
war  without  the  shiners,  my  dear  boys."  Bags  became  deeply  affected, 
"  Not  a  spare  coin  had  he— he  was  an  old  man,  a  very  old  poor  man  who 
could  neither  work  nor  want ;  but  to  ids  best  advice  gratis,  and  the 
prayers  of  his  dear  friend,  the  old  gentlewoman," — "  Tush  !"  cried  the 
Chuff  impatiently ;  and  a  hat  was  sent  round,  into  which  Braggadocio, 
Swaggerer,  the  Raw  Duckling,  and  the  other  heirs  of  Prince  Rusty,  dropped 
a  few  small  coins,  saying  they  would  settle  the  score  again.  It  might  be 
marlred  to  them.  **  News  at  paying  it,"  whispered  the  Wliipper-in. 
This  forced  levy  was  divided,  share  and  share  aHke,  it  was  pretended ) 
though  the  plausible  grave  knave  in  the  black  shabby-genteels  fared 
best. 

"  There's  the  making  of  a  clever  Attorney  spoiled  in  that  last  chap," 
said  Ally. — "  Whereabouts  picked  up  ?" — "  At  thiB  Burking  of  Gentle- 
man George's  wife.  The  lad  has  a  fine  natural  genius  for  resurrection 
work ;  almost  a  passion.  I  have  known  him  grub  and  prowl  about  a 
chameLhouse  when  the  stench  was  intolerable  to  every  Christian  nose, 
for  the  pleasure  of  having  a  kick  or  fling  at  the  mouldering  bones. 
He's  none  of  your  nice  ones." 

*'  Faugh,  pshaw  !"  cried  Sly  Bob,  in  a  fit  of  real  disgust.  "  Gonlea ! 
Such  brutal  obscene  tricks,  my  dear  Ally,  hurt  us  needlessly  with  the 
'Squire.    They  are,  as  I  said  of  Lovelocks  and  his  tame  elephant,  scnne- 
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what  'injudieious  jests.*  Obstreperous  and  misled  as  John  fiull^ 
my  dear  master,  is,  he  is  a  Christian  at  bottom,  and  has  bowels ;  and, 
moreover,  odd  notions  about  decency  and  humanity." — ^Ally  looked  as 
black  as  the  north. — "  While  the  'Squire's  cocks  fought  well,  and  cash 
was  plenty,  he  sometimes  gave  himself  airs  of  admiring  genealogies  and 
Scotch  pibrochs,  and  all  that  stuff,  though  marrow.bones  and  cleavers, 
or  a  change  on  the  steeple  bells,  are  nearer  John's  true  mark  in  music/' 

''  Any  thing  but  a  Boh  Major,"  quoth  Ally  briskly,  recovering  the 
face  Bob  suddenly  lost.  ^'  Whatever  your  grave  worship  may  be  pleased 
t^  think  of  my  comrade,  a  *cuter  lad  than  he  now  padding  off  is  not  in 
yowt  bands ;  and  nothing  comes  amiss  to  him.  He'll  chalk  you  up  five 
hundred  *  Down  with  Gaffers '  of  a  morning  before  drinking  his  first  pot, 
and  snuffle  you  through  a  long-winded  homily,  once  a  quarter  or  so,  in 
wliat  you  would  swear  was  the  very  voice  of  the  old  gentlewoman's  own 
chaplain, — I  promise  you  he  has  the  trick  of  it; — tip  you  a  chirp  to 
the  blowens,  and  turn  you  off  a  broadside  between  hands.  Now  you 
have  him  the  German  Doctor,  trying  (with  the  horn)  to  make  John 
swallow  what  he  calls  antidotes  to  Madam's  poisonous  nostrums,  as  grave 
as  if  he  were  the  chief  of  Greta  himself ;  next  (commend  me  to  a  fellow 
to  whom  nothing  comes  wrong)  playing  the  puppets  to  Punch  in  yon 
Fair  booth ; — now  the  Jack  Pudding  himself,  diverting  the  'Squire  till  he 
got  sulky,  into  broad  grins,  with  legerdemain  and  hocus-^cus.  How  the 
f^inning  ninny  was  wont  to  roar  at  the  tricks  we  got  up  to  amuse  him  ; 
but  since  this  last  damned  crotdiet  took  him,  the  devilhimself  can't  make 
him  laugh.  The  *Squire  with  his  sharp  wits  found  us  all  out  too 
80  he  did !  It  was  all  devil's  money  that  we  conjured  into  his  pockets. 
There  came  no  good  of  those  pancakes  we  made  in  his  hat  in  the 
way  of  filling  his  belly,"  the  'Squire  told  us  in  his  own  bright  fashion. 
The  foreign  jugglers  did  it  better.  '^  Now  that's  a  cursed  lie  of 
Master  John's." 

Ally  did  not  mention  that  the  Squire  found  out  that  these  shews,  and 
crowds  had  been  got  together  to  cover  picking  his  pocket  of  crowns 
and  half-crowns ;  besides  favouring  the  regular  tliieves,  who  grabbed  at 
his  fob,  and  often  filched  his  snuff-horn  and  Bandana. 

'*  Hold  your  peace.  Ally,  and  know  'tis  your  master  you  mock,"  said 
Bob ;  who,  among  his  many  fits,  sometimes  took  a  High  and  Mi^ty  honest 
fit,  by  way  of  change ;  a  symptom  with  which  Ally  himself  was  never 
once  troubled,  and  which  he  would  tauntingly  call  the  muleUwist* 
Bob's  father  having  been  a  weaver.  ^^  Neither  you  nor  your  chums 
were  bom  or  bred  in  this  parish,  and  can't  know  the  humour  of  the 
'S^juire ;  he  may  laugh  at  yon  cogging  knaves,  but  depend  on*t  they'll 
get  more  of  his  kicks  than  his  haL^ence  in  the  end." 

Ally,  who  conceived  his  own  hempseed,  the  *Squire's  name-son,  included 
in  Bob's  lecture,  muttered  '*  You  be  hanged  !"  and  wheeled  round  to 
Atty  O'Bradley ;  who,  however,  seemed  much  of  Bob's  mind.  Give 
Hookey  his  will,  and  the  whole  legions  and  tribes  of  ballad-mongers 
and  caterwaulers  of  all  sorts  would  have  been  tramped  off  to  measure 
their  feet  by  the  roimds  of  the  Tread-mill,  or  beat  hemp  in  Bridewell. 
To  his  own  long  experience  of  actual  business,  a  ti^t,  sharp-eared, 
black-eyed  chambermaid,  about  Bill's  back-stairs,  or  a  little  French 
milliner,  was,  whether  with  John  or  his  wife,  or  any  one  else,  an  agent 


A  particular  kind  of  yam  we  btlkve. 
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^  Pauages  in  the 

W0hh  a  mon  «r  them.  Hfed  ke  mt  fchinii;  whm,  Gad  wot,  knew  no- 
tking  atoot  iii«lre.y«rae^  tripped  up  Gentle  Geerg/,  Hbatfldi^ii^  bdOad- 
monger,  with  one  whiff. — ^'  Give  me  a  lad  that  will  look  Atarp,  and  de  aa 
he  is  bid — none  0/  your  hurdy-gurdy  knaves  for  me."  And  Hookey 
would  grin  at  the  presumption  of  Ally's  small  clerks,  and  to  see  ttan 
blow  out  and  swells  in  spite  of  their  pretended  reverence  for  Prince 
Rusty  and  all  his  family^  if  their  small  wares  were  overlooked  at  mar. 
ket.  ^  What,  after  all,  were  your  Raw  Ducklings  andStorm-in^-a-gntters 
to  lads  of  spunk  and  mettle  like  them  ?  They  had  a  devil  of  a  mind  te 
cut  Rusty  and  the  whole  concern,  and  take  John  by  the  hand.'* 

«'  AHy,  my  good  Mend,  you'll  particularly  oblige  me  by  keeping  your 
scullions  expectant  in  the  kitchen  henceforth,**  said  Hookey,  in  his 
game  way.  '^  Meanwhile,  Bob,  a  word  with  you  ;**  and  Atty  stalked  to 
a  private  box  of  the  tap-room,  and  Bob  sneaked  after,  while  Ally  made 
faces  at  both. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Skewing  what  paesed  between  Hookey  and  Sly  Bob  ;  and  the  Dandmg  nnd 
racket  in  BUI  Boewain'e  back^parlour, 

Thore  was  dead  silence  while  Hookey  lighted  his  dhudeen  ;  for,  like 
the  ghosts.  Bob  would  never,  at  such  times,  speak,  till  spoken  to. 

"All  up  with  you  now.  Bob,"  quoth  Atty; — ''puff!  puff!  puff!** 
fiff,  short  of  wind  at  all  times,  his  meershaum  often  eked  out  his  meaning. 
He  saw  deariy  through  Bob,  all  save  a  few  odd  crannies  and  comers, 
at  which  clear-sighted  Bob  never  could  have  guessed.  .  Like  a  goose 
with  its  head  tucked  under  its  wing,  which  fancies  itself  invisible,  he 
was  always  sure  'Squire  John  did  not  see  him ;  yet  Hookey  had  a  sort  of 
good  opinion  of  him  too,  as  one  who  knew  something  of  John's  matters ; 
now  AUy  he  heartily  despised,  and  would  call  him  "  The  TalMny  Po. 
tato." 

« All  up  with  your  worship,"  quoth  Bob;— ."as  how?  puff!  puff! 
pyff!**  for  Bob  dearly  loved  to  blow  a  small  doud  about  him,  like  hit 
betters ;  whence  he  would  talk  forth  like  a  Heathen  oracle.— ^^  As  how? 
—as  if  you  did  not  know  all  that  goes  forward  in  John's  tabemade. 
How  will  Rusty  and  the  Old  Gentlewoman  stand  the  brush  of  Oa£^  and 
Madam,  in  their  second  sally  ?" 

Bob  sighed.  "If  there's  a  Ga£fer  Grey  in  John's  house,' there's  a 
grey  mare  in  Bill  Boswain's  stable,"  said  he,  at  length ; — and  Atty 
nodded,  "  Hit  the  naU." 

Bill  was,  at  one  time,  you  must  know,  all  for  Madam,  and  for  humouring 
Jdin  ;  bat  now  he  would  shake  his  head  and  say^  he  feared  she  was  not 
the  woman  Gaffer  gave  her  out  for;  nor  quite  the  thing.  He'd  let  Mrs. 
Bull  and  her  fight  it  out  between  iJiem.  His  wife  knew  Madam  of  old 
for  a  plaguy  meddlesome  breed-bate,  who  had  made  a  sad  rumpus  neiir 
her  fSEither's  small  cabin  in  the  Oak  Forest.  He  hoped  it  was  nof  dl 
true ;  but  it  was  said ;  the  smart  Bar-maid  of  the  Blaek  Bear  had  swoan 
it  to  his  wenches.  His  wife  had  tiie  honour  to  be  a  coii8in.geman  of- 
Prince  Rustylusty,  and  had  a  monstrous  bad  oj^ion  of  Madanu" 

"  $0  far  good  for  Bill's  lady,"  said  Bob  ;  "  but  if  that  xaw>  ^npraat, 
peevish,  green-siekness  country  wench,  John's  new  wife,  pereisi'in'^' 
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n  ab0«t  bar  virioe^  fbrsootli !  and  squeak  and  sing  out  as 
wkm^  hm  ktely  done,  if  the  Most  Mighty  and  Potent  offer  her,  were  it 
but  a  civil  salute  ?" 

'^  Why,  then,  suppose  a  little  gentle  violence,  Bobby ;  just  to  colour 
decently  what  many  guess  to  be  the  young  woman's  secret  inclination, 
if  she  durst  speak." 

"  Oh,  Lord  1"  cried  Bob. 

"  Gadzooks,  with  your  squeamidi  stuff  about  hurting  her  constitution  ; 
don't  you  see  Gaffer  will  have  Madam  up  stairs,  for  good,  before  you 
can  say  Jack  Robinson,  if  you  don't  look  sharp ;"  and  with  that  a  thun« 
dering  knock  comes  to  the  box-door,  and  in  rushed  the  Pettifogger,  Sir 
Dismal  Waverer,  and  Neddy  Lovdocks ;  and  after  them  came  Toby 
Philpots,  and  a  lot  of  gossoons. 

''  There  you  swOl  at  your  ease,  and  Madam  and  Gaffer  all  but  up 
stairs ;  and  what  is  one  poor  old  gentlewoman's  resistance,  though  she 
do  employ  tooth  and  nail ;  and  an  aged  and  cripple  Prince,  who,  though 
he  has  the  face  of  a  lion  " 

''Has  the  heart  of  a  mouse,"  quoth  Atty.    Puff!  puff!  puff! 

''  Call  you  this  standing  by  your  friends,  and  making  up  for  past 
sliortcomings  ?"  cried  the  Welchman.  And  Uiere  was  fighting  Winchy 
in  a  comer,  vapouring  and  squaring  at  his  own  shadow  on  the  wall,  and 
blustering  out,  ''  Say  black  is  the  eye  of  Bill's  wife,  and  I'll  box  any 
man  for  a  farthing !"  and  this  he  would  bawl  out  every  now  and  then, 
in  tiie  midst  of  business  or  prayers,  no  matter  which,  without  dther 
rhyme  or  reason.  In  rushed  Ally,  his  eyes  like  coals,  and  his  hair  on 
end. 

''  All  up  !  aU  up  !— all  my  pains  thrown  away  !  John's  wife  and  her 
virtue-^he  devil  confound  both !" — ^And  to  it  they  went,  caQing  eadi 
other  anything  but  gentlemen. 

''  Orator  Mansie  is  of  my  mind,"  quoth  one.  ''  Keep  the  jade  out  by 
all  means." 

''Sir  Dismal  and  Hecklepins  think  with  me,"  cried  another.  ''  Make 
believe  to  let  her  come  in,  and  crush  her  to  death  between  the  stair* 
doors." 

But  just  in  the  nick  of  time  arrives  a  dirty  gossoon,  from  Bill 
Boewain's  back  stairs,  with  a  few  hen  scratches  on  a  bit  of  the  whity 
brown,  allowed  for  singeing  the  geese,  put  forth  to  Hookey,  by  her  called 
Soldier's  Joy,  one  of  his  favourite  wenches,  saying,^ 

"  Cheer  up.  Champion  !  Bill's  wife  is  our  own ;  and  Lumbercourt 
Ijackland;  the  Cheesemonger  and  his  wife,  the  young  Monster,  the 
getU,  and  all  the  powder-monkies ;  and  as  for  your  own  loving,  stout- 
hearted wendies,  they  will  scratch  Madam's  eyes  out  ere  she  get  in,  and 
serve  her  Gaffer  with  the  same  sauce. 

"  Dear  Hookey *s,  to  commuid, 

"  Jmnrr  Drivxii. 

"  P.8. — Pretty  Bar.maid  saw  Missis  to-day. 

"  Second  P.8. — ^Bearer  will  tell  more." 

Hare  was  cheering  and  clapping  of  hands. 
'     *^  Draw  the  gossoon  a  half-pint,  and  score  to  me  !"  shouted  old  Bags, 
aikd  they  all  diouted,  and  laughed,  and  clapped  hands  again  at  the 
generosity  of  Bags,  and  then  the  gossoon  was  examined. 

"  An  our  wenches  would  see  Gaffier  at  the  devil,"  said  he.  "A  low- 
lived, pitiful,  puritanic,  snivelling  rogue ! — He  ! — a  pretty  steward,  in- 
deed!  Never  a  hop  or  junketting  since  he  got  the  plaee  l-»4ieither  beer 
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nor  gin  going.  Bill's  wife  as  quite  ef  their  Bond ;  ne  gosiipe  the  mam 
{or  liave  loolced  near  ker,  sinoe  Gaffer's  grey  beard  wagged  in  the  htSi,  m 
place  of  the  whislcers  of  dear,  gallant  Hookey  ; — and  never  mind  BiU; 
they'd  manage  him."  And  the  small  urchin  here  pulled  down  Hookey's 
Wellington  ears  to  the  level  of  his  own  mouth,  and  whispered  laii|^iiBg> 
^'  That  they  had  made  up  their  minds,  if  BlU  was  unreasonable,  to  tidce 
hysterics,  all  in  a  row ;  and  thereafter  to  miscarry,  from  Miaais  down- 
wards,  every  mother  s  daughter  of  them  !" 

"  Here's  wenches  for  ye  !"  Hookey  would  cry,  "  worth  fifty  of  your 
rascally  chalkers  !"    Sly  Bob  grinned  and  trembled  at  the  same  moment. 

In  the  meantime,  'Squire  Bull  had  got  a  hint  of  what  was  going  for« 
ward  from  Tims  and  others.  *'  You  surely  won't  flinch  me  at  last.  Bill," 
he  would  say ;  his  honest  bluff  face  now  full  of  care  and  anxiety.  And  BUI 
would  still  shake  hands  when  they  met ;  but  said  less  and  less,  when  the 
apprentice  boys  of  an  evening  would  shout,  as  before.  Long  Hve  BiU 
arid  Madam  !  It  were  long  to  tell  of  all  the  villanies  and  devices  plotted 
at  the  Mitre,  at  Pettifogger's,  and  Hole«in-the-wall  at  this  time  ;  but, 
at  last,  for  want  of  better,  and  after  endless  quarrelling  and  aquabWng, 
another  scrawl  arrives  saying,  ^^  Keep  the  jade  at  bay  for  a  few  mere 
hours,  and  you  are  all  made  men.**  And  they  list^ied  once  more  to  the 
scheme  of  the  Yankee  Rat,  which  was  slily  to  spread  a  cabbage  net 
across  the  hall  threshold ;  and  thus,  with  a  jerk,  trip  up,  and  ooil  in 
Greysteel  and  Madam,  as  on  Monday  morning  he  led  in  ^at  lady. 

So  the  long  next  day,  which  was  a  Sunday — the  better  the  day  the 
better  the  deed — instead  of  going  to  prayers  like  other  Christiana,  they 
laboured  away  at  their  shuttles :  and  out  and  in  the  whole  day,  the  Bat's 
kitchen  filled  with  Rusty's  servants  and  Bill's  servants,  bringing  prc^ 
or  yarn  to  the  weavers ;  the  wendies  all  as  active  as  ever. 

Sly  Bob  whispered  '  Vi  was  all  sheer  nonsense.  Gaffier  was  too  old  a 
bird  to  be  caught  with  chaff." 

But  if  this  fine  scheme  failed,  they  had  another  device.  The  W^ehman 
was  to  propose,  and  the  others  to  coax  GreystOel  to  say  his  PatemoHer 
backwards,  like  a  witch,  to  the  peril  of  Madam's  salvation. 

"  Damned  idiots !"  cried  Ally.  AU  this  while  the  Old  Gentlewoman, 
pretending  she  was  at  church,  hung  over  the  netting  shuttles,  wiiia|pering 
to  her  rosy  chaplain,  ''  Come  Yorkahire  over  him  to-morrow,"  mfMHiiiy 
her  own  son  ;  and  he  tipped  her  the  wink — Mum  ! 

But  seldom  luck  in  Sunday  spinning ;  so,  next  morning,  when  Grey* 
steel  enters  briskly  with  Madam  on  his  arm,  ''  \Fhat's  here  to  do  !"  -he 
cries,  kicking  the  cobweb  from  him ;  and,  with  one  whisk  of  his  lonf 
Broom,  he  coils  up  the  Rat,  Lovelocks,  and  a  few  of  those  wlio  sitool 
nearest,  in  their  own  net,  before  all  men,  a  laughable  and  a  humbling 
spectacle. 

Prince  Rustjrfusty's  teeth  chattered  in  his  head  at  this ;  he  beciune  as 
white  as  the  marble  effigy,  wanting  the  nose,  of  his  old  grandfather  over 
the  hall  chimney  ;  and,  without  more  ado,  falls  to  abusing  and  kickit^  tiie 
Bat,  there  where  he  sprawled  in  his  own  net.  The  Pater  Noster  wasvtill 
to  be  tried.  *'  Look  ye,  my  lads,"  quoth'Greysteel ;  "  I  have  no  tim* 
for  more  of  this  tomfoolery. — ^There  is.  Madam  i — ^the  "Squire  and  his  wfili 
send  your  their  compliments  and  bid  you  receive  her  with  honour; 
you  know  the  right  she  has  to  be  here, — ay,  marry,  and  the  necessity. 
Take  your.mind  of  it,  only  I  would  advise  you,  Ma'am,"  andjke  httH»e<Ho 
the  Old  Gentlewoman,  ''  to  make  up  your  mind  to  a  rew,«nil  teasel  J^O 
house  in  order.  I  lniv«  done  my  duty  to  the  'Squire  icA  to  lSUS»ia^ifMk 
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I  liftv#  sworn  not  to  betray  or  deeert.  I  see  through  your  tricks  well 
enon^^  and  now  wash  my  hands  of  you/'  Up  got  Sir  Dismal^  '*  It  was  all 
•B  innocent  joke  the  net ;  he^  fbr  his  part,  admired  Madam,  mightily,— 
in  an  honeet  way,  as  miidi  as  any  man ;  though  he  had  hb  doubts  if  this 
waa  tke  real  Mwdsm, — there  were  counterfeits  abroad:  and  if  there 
was  a  net,  his  friends  conld  swear  it  was  none  of  their  wearing."  The  Pet- 
tUeggar  said  he  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  comprehend  what  his 
exc^ent  friend  Greysteel  meant,  (for  it  was  always  Greysteel  in  John's 
Upper  Chamber ;  thou^,  in  Bill's  back-parlour,  or  the  Hole-in-the-wall, 
Charley's  row.  Gaffer  and  Oreyheard  were  the  best  names  going,) 
by  the  musty  superstition  of  boggling  at  which  end.  Madam  b^^an  the 
P^aitr  Noiter ;  and  whether  she  said  Z.  or  A.  first : — surely  where  all  was 
good,  one  end  was  quite  the  same  as  another.*' 

''  'Tis  a  fancy  of  mine,"  said  Greysteel ;  ^'  and  moreover,  if  Madam 
and  I  are  not  allowed  our  own  way,  which  is  the  troe  and  honest  way, 
we  say  good-bye  to  Prince  Rustyfusty." 

''  There  you  go  in  a  huff,"  cried  Pettifogger ;  and  Sir  Dismal  catdiing 
GmM&t  by  the  tails,  pretended  to  laugh  it  off  in  a  joke,  quaking  mean- 
timte  for  what  the  *Squire  might  say  when  he  came  to  hear  it.  But 
Fighting  Wincey  and  Orator  Mansie  made  no  bones  of  it.  "  I,"  quoth 
Manate^  here  where  I  stand,,  have  hated,  do  hate,  and  ever  shall  haie, 
thai  bloody  Frendufied  beldame,  and  will  keep  her  out,  not  with  cab- 
bage nets;  but  with  sticks  and  stones — yea,  stab  her  to  the  heart,  to 
maintain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  noble  person  to  whom,  for 
tkcae  few  months  past,  I  have  boasted  the  honour  of  near  alliance-— 
namely,  that  Most  Mighty  and  Potent  Prinee  Rufue  Gulei  d* Argent 
4*  Or  Ruetre  Rampant  Saliant  Fiorp  Bendeinister,  &c  &c,  &c.,  and  he 
waved  his  bit  of  mualin  rag  as  gtand  as  ever  did  Pars<»i  Ned.* 

"  Ditto,  ditto^"  cried  Fightuig  Winchy,  '^  and  if  man  or  mother's  son 
says  black's  the  white  of  the  eye  of  Bill's  wife  !  here's  his  man^  at  fist, 
pifllol>  «r  single-ntiidi  i"  . 

Bttt  where  was  Hoohey^  all  the  while,  and  how  came  he  to  sing 
domb  of  a  sudden,  p^  will  say  ?  He  had  been  puffing  and  pondering. 
T<OHL  mnst  know  that  only  two  nights  before  this,  the  Pettifogger  and  a 
lew  othfi*  had  spun  a  long  yam,  with  which  they  primed  Hook,  that  he 
flMSh^jMread  it  off  in  John's  Upper  Chamber,  to  shew  Tims  what  a  mighty 
elerk  he  was  got  of  late ;  for  you  must  know  too  the  ordinary  out- 
algatch  of  Hoekey's  oratory  was,  "  I  say  so  because  I  say  so  i — and  be 
4~d."  It  eet  forth  all  Madam's  faults,  her  low  birth,  shabby  drees, 
and  Tnlgtr  maipnejis ;  and  her  connexion  with  Pat's  Dan,  Brummagem 
YoAt  and  a  Paisley  weaver ;  and  how  all  genteel  people  despised  the 
dnb ;  and  that  he.  Hookey,  would  kick  her  down  stairs,  let  who  would 
lead  her  up,  and  John  mi^t  make  up  his  mind  to  it ;  and  now  all  of  a 
pndden>  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  he  lets  drop  slily^  that  mortally  as 
h#  hated  Mad#in,  he'd  do  anything  in  nature  to  oblige  Bill  Boswain  and 
bia  ntife,:— ayt  even  bring  in  Madam  1  '^  Oh  the  father  1"  cried  Bob^ 
Afoping  up  his  Jiands*  '^  John  will  never  stand  that !"  Even  Ally  shook 
ki^Mim  n4D»4dle^  and  looked  as  solemn  as  a  howlet.  Greysteel  bristled 
1^  at  oqp#  like  a  man  of  spirit ;  and  off  he  set  to  Bill  Boswain,  Broetoi 


•  «*Lstd  MiniieM  fai  his  robes  thunderiag  ap#rlp  ere,  while  thii  prsd<mi  Prcmitfr 
and  hie  erdltiaMHP  ^"^n  4«akhv  b#ibre  him.  The  hand  that  drew  Paal  yTCscbinf 
at  iUheae  ffj^  have  Ibund  a  etody  in  that  ecepe  **— ^gfadbeoed /^aetiw  .  Cogn ! 
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in  hwad,  wMle  Tims  sends  a  hasty  message  Uf  the  *SqiBre,  teiiin^  bim 
iM>w  oddly  matters  were  looking. 

.  I  trow  John's  house  was  in  a  fine  mess  this  same  night ;  Tim9,  and 
Chron%€,  and  Speektf,  and  the  whole,  flying  up  stairs  and  down  stairs, 
and  all  the  lads  flourishing  their  marrow-bones,  and  roaring  mMtUtg 
civil  to  Bill  BoBwain.  Off  Mm-do  sends  a  caddie  hotfoot,  to  let  Peg 
know  what  was  going  forward ;  and  she  kiHs  me  up  her  tartan  pettiooat, 
fills  her  lap  with  stones,  sticks  her  dirk  in  her  kerduef  to  be  at  hand, 
pats  a  little  oatmeal  in  her  pock,  and  stood  ready  for  the  brul/sU  j  aad 
ne'er  to  cry  "  a  barley!  in  John's  cause,"  she  said. — '*  Is  Rostyfosty  daan 
dementit  ?"  quoth  she.  ''Can  Bill  Bo'swain  be  dreaming?  Do  they 
ken  who,  when  all  comes  to  all,  is  master  o'  the  house  ?  Certea^  tiiey 
who  play  bowls  with  my  brother  J(^n,  when  his  beard's  a^eese,  mmy 
look  for  rubbers :  and  I'm  sure  (she  muttered  quietly)  I'se  no  gr«dge 
if  the  Auld  Lady  get  a  clamehewit  in  the  bygoing.  It  might  no'  set  me 
to  put  in  my  hand ;  but  if  Pat,  poor  fellow,  put  in  the  redding  strske, 
it  would  but  look  like  a  just  retribution." 

Pat  was  already  hallooing  and  laying  about  him,  for  practice.  John 
owned  he  was  greatly  obliged  to  them;  but  while  his  wife  stood 
faithful  to  him,  his  own  hand  should  keep  his  own  head.  And  k^vingiy 
and  truly  did  Mrs.  Bull  in  this  night  of  calamity  act  by  her  husboad. 
I  told  you  that  Greysteel,  persisting  in  Madam  not  saying  her  prajrers 
backwards,  had  rather  chosen  to  stand  with  her  at  the  door,  or  go  down 
stairs,  and  that  same  long  night  Mrs.  Bull  never  closed  her  eye  ;  and 
Aeoct  morning  early  she  sends  off  a  message  to  Bill  Boswain,  as  good  as 
bidding  him  do  his  duty,  or  dread  her  husband's  displeasure.  Whatever 
former  wives  might  have  done,  she  was  resolved  to  do  her  duty  as  be- 
came a  faithful  and  loving  helpmate,  in  resisting  the  villanous  attempts 
of  that  arch  knave  that  had  impoverished  and  insulted  her  husband's 
family  for  generations.  Farther,  she  begged  to  say,  that  till  die  satw 
what  turn  matters  took,  she  was  resolved  to  keep  the  keys  of  her  hus- 
band's strong  box  herself;  and  if  Hookey  and  Sly  Bob  took  the  plaee 
after  that,  let  them  provide  for  the  house-keeping.  The  tenants,  nMNre- 
over,  swore  they  would  not  pay  a  farthing  of  rent  till  they  saw  how 
the  money  went — ^they  paid  rent  to  'Squire  John's,  and  not  to  Hookey's 
orders.  "  What  a  termagant  I"  said  Bob ;  but  the  family  were  in  rap^ 
iures  with  her ;  and  when  the  'Squire  heard  of  the  noble  spirit  and  fide- 
lity of  his  wife,  he  kissed  her  before  the  whole  house,  and  vowed  that 
were  he  unmarried  to-morrow,  he  would  be  ready  to  take  back  to  his 
arms  the  dear  faithful  creature  who  had  stood  by  him  in  his  advoraity. 
"  Whatever  Bill,"  said  he—"  But  least  said  is  soonest  mended." — Jchn 
knew  welt  what  it  was  to  be  a  married  man  himself. 

But  we  left  Gaffer  Grey  at  Bill'iB  fore^oor,  "  May  it  please  yo«,- 
iMiid  he,  *'  to  settle  the  'Squire's  affsir, — the  sooner  the  better  now. 
Prince  Rusty  pretends  that  without  yeur  certificate  he  can't  beliera  yau 
wish  Madam  in — a  scrape  of  your  pen  will  do  it :— here's  a  nice  olean- 
nibbed  one  ready.  If  not,  I  must  throw  up  my  place ;  there  are  bat  two 
ways  for  me."  Bill's  wife  gives  Bill  a  jog  on  the  elbow  to  eptmk  up,  as 
Hookey  and  the  Old  Gentlewoman  had  desired  him.  "  Deni't  yo«  see 
Bill  has  got  my  Mistress's  handkerchief  tied  round  his  finger  for  his  whit- 
low/'  cried  one  wench. — "  It's  very  bad  for  his  health  to  ke^  poinh^^ 
and  scribbling,"  cried  another.  '^  It  hurts  his  nerves ;  ho  neif^r  oan 
6leep  after  it."  '<  My  business  is  with  ^11,  Ma'am>"  qaetk  Greyatoel 
»ti«y.     **^  Ay,"  quoth  BUI  sheepishly,   "  I'U  le^  you  knew  M  ^kovt%  it 
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betimes  in  the  momiiig ;"  and  thinking  Gaffer  had  sheered  off,  oat  pops 
Hookey 's  long  nose  from  a  closet  at  the  head  of  the  baelustair^  where 
the  wenehes  kept  their  pails  and  dustere.  Gaffer  saw  him  weU  enough, 
but  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  take  any  notice,  but  making  his  bow 
respectfully,  he  walked  off  as  atiff  as  a  poken  Bill's  £Ke  looked  blue 
and  twitchy ;  and  wishing  to  be  civil,  he  cries,  '^  You'U  surely  take 
a  morsel  of  Bubble  and  Squeak  with  us  ere  you  go ;  my  wife  has  it  just 
rettdy/'  '*  No,  thao^  ye,"  says  Gaffer,  '*  my  business  lies  with  'Squire 
Bull,  and  admits  of  no  delay.  But  as  she  has  so  much  good  company  to-day, 
yeor  lady  will  perhaps  mend  your  commons."  Mrs.  Bill's  maids  affected 
to  giggle ;  and  one  wench  cries  *'  You'U  surely  sell  Hookey  a  bargain  of 
Broom,  Gaffer, — as  you  have  no  more  need  of  it  yourself."  '^  My  Broom, 
Ma'am,  can  speak  for  itself,"  replied  Greysteel.  And  so  it  did,  and  boldly 
too,  as  the  story  goes ;  and  to  the  consternation  of  the  intended  pur- 
chasers. But  l^s  is  more  like  the  old-world  tales  of  witchcraft  and  ne. 
cromancy  than  things  that  fall  out  in  these  gospel  days ;  especially  when 
jillflirts  in  back-stairs  put  in  their  oar  ;  for  which  reason  it  is  omitted  in 
this  veritable  history.  Certain  it  is,  however.  Gaffer  brought  off  his 
magic  Broom,  a  staff  at  his  need,  and  a  rod  in  pickle. 

A  rare  junketting  went  on  in  Bill's  back-parlour  this  same  night.  No 
word  of  Bubble  and  Squeak  now ;  but  gulravaching  on  chine,  and  turkey, 
and  every  thing  John's  larder  had  of  the  best,  andan  extracupgoing  to  cure 
Bill's  dumps;  for  though  the  wenches  and  young  gallants  looked  swaggering 
enou^.  Bill's  heart  misgave  him  as  often  as  be  thought  of  his  promise  to 
John,  and  of  the  dismissal  of  Gaffer.  Perhaps  too,  he  missed  John's  honest 
hip-hipand  hurra  over  his  cups,  crying  as  he'd  done  of  late,  '^Here's  to  thee, 
honest  Bill,  my  hearty,  thou  art  the  flower  of  the  flock,  and  very  pride  of 
thy  father^s  family  I"  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  poor  Bill  really  loved 
Jc^,  and  liked  to  see  him  happy,  prosperous,  and  good-humoured ;  for 
though  not  among  the  deepest  of  heads.  Bill  was  an  honest  fellow,  and 
had  a  shrewd  guess  that  John  had  been  scurvily  treated.  You  may  say, 
if  this  was  so^  how  did  matters  get  so  far  out  of  joint  and  I  thsil  iM 
you.  Besides  the  wenches,  there  never  were  so  many  '^  dour  devik" 
about  any  one  mans'  business.  Bill  had  it  of  blood— John  too  was  dour  at 
a  time*--81y  Bob  took  the  mule-twist — ^himself  and  Gaffer  was  dour, 
— but  Hookey  was  ten  dours ;  and  had  moreover  set  his  heart  on  having 
<jraffer  out  ;  to  compass  which,  he  would  even  bring  in  Madam! 
Even  now  while  the  light-o'-love  damsels  were  dancing  round  him  at  her 
dirffie,  as  they  fancied  he  was  pondering  how  to  please  John's  wife, in  the  first 
place,  and  play  Blue  Beard  with  her  afterwards.  '<  What  noise  is  that  ^" 
quoth  forlorn  Bill,  as  the  fiddler's  screeched,  the  beakers  flowed,  and  the 
dancers  thumped  around  him,  all  at  Master  John's  expense  too.  And 
forward  dances  a  sharp  wench,  and  claps  his  quilted  night-cap  on  his 
pate,  bidding  him  take  a  nap. — "  That's  not  my  poor  'Squire  Bull's  or. 
dinary  voice,"  sighed  Bill.  It  w»s  indeed  Mrs.  Bull's  peremptory  nrae. 
eage  to  himself ;  but  he  must  not  hear  of  that  till  Hookey  was  consulted. 

But  I  trow  worse  noises  came  ere  long,  which  made  them  all  hear  en 
the  deafest  sides  of  their  heads, — a  pack  of  forward  baggages  and  thaak- 
lesB  varlets;  eating  at  John's  expense  the  good  white  bread  divided  by 
OrejTSteel,  and  cuUeaguing  with  the  discarded  knaves  at  the  Hole-in- 
th^wall  to  turn  him  out ;  carrying  every  eaves-dropping  tale  they  could 
to  tboie  raecals. 

**  Y^m  may  swear  these  cogging  knaves  and  brawling  gipsies  will  all  be 
agataatyeuand  the  'Squire,"  snid  Tims  the  clever  printer's  devil  taGaf. 
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f er  ;  ^'  as  kog  M  thtir  Fails  depend  on  Brinoe  Rualir  having  kis  will  of 
Jolm's  wife." 

Jobn  said  lie  left  all  to  Bill  as  head^sleward^  Uiotigli  it  Meed  him  to 
see  Buoh  cattle  kept  in  his  pay«  '^  When  is  Bill  going  to  turn  off  Xhm 
head-gamekeeper  ?"  Chronie  would  sajr ;  '^  I  don't  above  half  like  Maa^ 
ter  Hookej's  chiims  having  charge  of  your  bulL-diOgs  and  birding-piecea..*' 
**  Yoor  own  very  variets  impudently  say.  Madam  Aall  never  get  op 
stairs,"  quoth  Tims^— •'^  Some  Howe,  or  no  Howe,  they'll  shove  her  off. 
— 43o  they  say. — It  may  be  my  fidgety  humour,  but  I  don't  above  half 
like  the  hang-dog  kx^  of  Bill's  wife's  dismissed  teaJcettle  boy.  What 
is  he  hanging  on  for,  pray,  about  the  back-stairs  ?  No  good  I  gueaa. 
I  wish  to  my  heart  Gaffer  would  appoint  honester  baiMs  to  those  £Bnnfl 
of  ypun,— 4oo  intimate  all  with  the  gamekeepers  :  handy-dandy  rogaea  of 
Hookey's  one  and  all  of  them,  and  all  in  jdace  still."  John  would  shake 
his  noddle;  as  muck  as  owning,  poor  soul,  tiiat  he  whom  it  most  coneemed 
was  not  in  the  secret,  and  had,  indeed,  next  to  nothing  to  say  in  the 
matter,  if  he  were. 

*'  Why,  pray,  did  Bill  Boswain  and  his  wife  not  eat  custard  with  Al- 
derman Templebar,  one  of  your  honour's  best  tenants?  Is  it  because  Hookey 
cannot,  in  going  there,  be  tied  to  Mrs.  Bill's  apron-string,  or  Bill's  slob- 
bering bib  ?  Tims  would  say,  for  he  was  saucy  enough  sometimee. — 
*^  Why, — instead  of  eating  a  lunch,  which  the  Alderman  would  give 
them  hospitably  and  handsomely,  as  he  has  given  to  as  good  in  his  dsy^ 
drive  past  his  door,  as  if  the  foul  Fiend  was  at  their  heek  ?  Is  it  be- 
oause  Hookey  hates  John's  best  tenant  as  the  devil  does  eaxiy  maaa  ^ 
Why  this  curaed  Hodcey  has  bewitched  them ;  they  seem  to  think  mora 
of  him,  than  of  you  'Squire  and  aU  your  generation." 

"  Lord,  Tims,  what  can  I  t^ !  I  only  see  what  is  what.  I  have  my 
own  thoughts  too.  Is  it  not  hard  enough  that  I  can  set  my  nose  nowhere^ 
but  this  Hookey  casts  up  in  my  diidi — the  devil  for  ever  eonibund  him  ! 
But  let  me  first  knock  the  brains  out  of  Prince  Rusty,  my  good  feilew  ; 
and,  I  warrant  me,  I  manage  Hookey."  *'  You  must  not  toy  knock 
down,  'Squire ;  that's  dean  against  law,  whatever  it  may  be  witii  goqpd« 
Your  business  is  to  kick  him  out,  and  keep  him  out,  of  your  house,  whicki 
la  your  eastle ;  but  by  no  manner  of  meaitt  to  speak  of  knocking  down^ 
unless  he  resist  with  tooth  and  naU,  and  you  have  the  law  on  your  aide. 
Your  wifekeeping  your  keys,  however,  and  your  tenants  taking  caretowhoHK 
they  pay  rent  is  another  guess  matter."— '^  Lord,  Tims,  you  are  migli^ 
particular.  His  Serene  Highness,  himself,  in  his  rages,  says,  'tis  afi 
one  to  him."  '^  He  should  know  best,  quoth  Tims."  A  ^arp  ^park  ae 
any  going,  I'll  assure  you  this  same  Tims ;  up  early  and  down  late,  his 
ears  on  his  nedc,  and  his  eyes  glancing  and  prying  every  where.  Prinoe 
Rustyfusty  hated  him  like  the  Old  One.  Now  you'd  find  him  in  Govesit 
Garden,  pricing  Scotch  reds,  then  down  to  BiUingi^te  to  chetq^en 
mackerel,  and  whip  round  to  Bill's  bapk-stairs,  to  see  what  thfrwrmidaaml 
variets  were  after.  A  fine  poking  he  kept  into  tiioir  sluts'  eomers  about 
this  same  time.  Now  he'd  be  at  the  Old  Bailey,  eeeing  a  aoM'e  fellewa 
sent  to  be  hanged  off  a  morning  for  filching  John's  dishdoutaolr  such  like^ 
and  then  off  to  inquire  what  Old  Bags  was  about.  He  was  a  mighty  fro. 
quemter  of  the  playhouse,  too ;  but  often  pretended  to  beat  such  plaoeii 
when  really  dculkhig  about  the  Ho]e-in*the-wall^  or  under  the  bettflhea 
at  the  Mitre,  with  his  Wellington  ears  on  his  pate, — as  much  up  ie  aM 
roguery  as  if  a  sworn  brother  of  the  ken  : — ^An  honest  lad  ikorvf^y^^eay^^ 
though  never  forgetting  the  main  chance,  true  as  steel  to  Jeha,  who  ed^ 
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mired  bini  and  hia  kelpen  exceedingly^  though  it  was  Gaffer's  weakness  to 
pretend  sometimes  he  did  not  know  him,  when  he  met  him  in  the  street. 
It  was  about  this  time  the  fdULowers  of  the  'Squire  aiid  of  the  Most 
Patent  came  to  be  known  as  the  Steels,  and  the  Ruetye  ;  a  name  which 
the^r  retain  to  this  hour ; — and  ever  after  that,  as  often  as  they  met  at 
foot-ball,  er  in  a  tap-room,  to  it  they  would  fall;  and  the  Sie^ 
would  beat  home  the  others,  who  would  squeak  fiwn  their  holes  and 
comers,  '^  Lang  Live  Prince  Oligarch,  and  his  Champion,  the  brave 
ffookeg."-^"  No  German  Sausage  ;  No  Greg  Mares  ;*'  the  Steels  would 
roar ;  and  out  they  would  sally,  again,  with  their  quarter-stares,  and 
sooor  the  streets,  leaving  their  marics,  when  provoked,  in  broken  sconces, 
aad  bloody  noses,  till  Rusty's  varlets  durst  not  venture  out  at  last,  even 
at  dusk. — ^But  after  a  storm  comes  a  calm  ;  and  a  bright  day  was  now 
dfliwning  on  'Squire  John,  as  you  shall  by  and  by  learn  in  the  concluding 
chapter  of  this  our  veritable  history. 


THE  TWELFTH  OF  AUGUST. 

BY  A  HIU«..Sn>B  PREACHER. 

Tbbbb  is  only  one  pleasure  worth  living  for,  and  that  is  grouse  shooting. 
The  week  which  commences  with  the  13th  of  August  is  not  only  a  pe- 
riod of  unalloyed  bliss,  but  a  little  oasis  in  the  desert  of  life,  upon  which 
imm's  thoughts  may  dwell  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  From  August  to 
January  we  prattle  of  our  mighty  deeds,  and  recal  every  spot,  every 
moment,  every  little  event,  with  the  fond  minuteness  of  a  lover.  We 
brag  of  the  dozens  we  bagged  on  the  12th,  when  our  feet  are  on  the 
fesder,  and  the  balmy  port  glows  like  a  huge  ruby,  in  the  light  of  the 
winter-fire,  and  the  thudding  and  howling  of  the  wind  without,  tells  of 
the  snow-drift  whirling  in  huge,  dense  whirlpools,  amid  the  inmost  moun- 
tain g^bns,  the  scenes  of  our  summer  sport,  and  whelming  everything 
that  draws  vital  breath. 

Again,  from  January  to  August,  we  indulge  in  the  brightest  anticipa^ 
tions.  As  the  spring  advances,  we  watch  the  weather,  and  calculate,  with 
akemate  hopes  and  fears,  the  chances  of  the  breeding  season.  Under 
die  pretext  of  a  fishing  excursion,  we  fly  off  to  the  mountains,  where 
we  wander  about  with  fishing-rods  and  flies  over  our  shoulders,  but 
in  reality  watd^ng  the  feathered  denizens  of  the  heather.  Not  but 
that  we  at  times  abandon  ourselves  to  the  feeling  of  the  season.  In 
the  foreground  the  young  sprouts  of  the  heather  are  fringing  up^ 
like  so  many  live  Emeralds,  amid  the  black  spaces  left  by  the  matr- 
hum.  FurUier  away,  a  surface  of  intermingling  black  moss,  and  brown 
heather,  and  green  grass,  swells  and  sinks  into  a  thousand  huge  hum- 
lacks  of  hiUs  and  winding  glens,  losing  themselves  in  the  blue  dis- 
tanee.  Overhead,  is  a  canopy  of  cool,  grey  douds,  through  the  inter- 
afcioes  of  which  a  long  hazy  beam  of  light  may  at  times  be  seen  stretching 
to  the  earth  *  like  the  sail  of  a  gigantic  windmill,  casting  a  s^ot  of  bright- 
new  now  upon  the  side  of  a  distant  hill,  and  anon  upon  some  silver 
■InaBy  rippling  and  swirling  over  the  rocks  and  pebbles.  The  sound  of 
liappy  life  is  abroad  on  the  mild  air :  for  the  bee  bumbles  among  th^ 
nuns ;  and  the  green  plover,  with  its  elegant  crest,  stalks  at  a  little  dis- 
taaee,  churming  its  amorous  note;  and  the  black-cock  rustles,  with 
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drooped  pinions  and  spread  tail^  in  humble  emolation  of  the  giganik 
pride  of  the  famuyard.  Farther  away,  high  in  Uie  air,  the  whaap 
whedfl  in  devious  circles,  screaming  with  eostacy.  The  boms,  too,  con- 
trttnite  their  notes  to  swell  the  harmony,  either  bubbling  and  simm^- 
ing,  richly  brown,  through  the  long  grass  and  heather,  or,  broader  and 
more  pellucid  grown,  singing  over  the  stones,  "  wi'  a  pleasing  din."  It 
is  Impossible  to  look  at  their  cool,  glassy  surface,  without  dropping  in 
tiie  hook,  and  the  moment  it  touches  the  water,  a  sharp-set  trout  gob* 
bles  it  down,  and  spins  above  the  surfisoe,  or  tug-tugs  at  our  lindier 
wand ;  and,  in  a  few  moments,  is  lying,  fresh  and  plump,  on  the  yet 
curling  brackens,  which  line  our  willow  iishing-creel.  And  amid  such 
sights  and  sounds,  we  spend  one  day  of  dreamy  bliss,  mending  our  mo. 
Nds,  and  fitting  ourselves  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  12th  of  August. 

The  interval  which  must  still  elapse  before  the  advent  of  that  bright 
day  is  generally  spent  in  town.  Often,  however,  do  our  hearts  yearn 
after  the  heathery  hills ;  and  every  inhabitant  of  the  district  whom  busi. 
IWBS  forces  to  seek  the  noisy  streets,  and  every  traveller  whose  route 
has  lain  through  it,  is  strictly  catechised,  regarding  the  prospects  of  the 
young  brood.  The  state  of  forwardness  of  the  pouts,  the  exeessiTe 
moisture  or  drought  of  the  season,  the  growing  ascendancy  of  the  blade 
cocks,  whom  the  advance  of  tillage  is  throwing  back  upon  his  dwarfirii 
kindred,  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  warlike  Indians  of  the  coast 
wene  driven  among  the  ruder  tribes  of  the  mountains,  by  the  progress  of 
the  white-faces — are  eagerly  and  reiteratedly  canvassed.  As  the  wished, 
for  day  approaches,  our  fears  and  hopes  assume  an  increased  degree  of 
intensity,  and  shift  and  vary  with  more  rapid  interchange.  Not  only 
the  weather,  and  the  conflicting  testimony  of  men  from  the  mountains, 
unite  to  perplex  us — dreams  of  poachers  now  begin  to  haunt  our  sleep : 
'—but  this  is  a  new  chapter. 

We  are  no  game  preservers.  In  the  low  country  it  is  possible  to  in- 
crease  the  number  .of  heads  of  partridge  to  an  almost  indefinite  amount, 
but  only  by  immense  exertions,  and  at  the  risk  of  alienating  the  labour, 
ing  peasantry  by  the  savage  strictness  with  which  an  odious  law  is  en. 
forced,  and  rendering  the  farmers  suUen  on  account  of  the  extra  quantity 
of  grain  stealers  they  are  forced  to  tolerate.  But  to  preserve  the  heath- 
game — the  very  word  is  a  mockery.  It  is  too  wild  and  free  a  product  to 
be  nursed  into  plumpness,  and  too  sturdy  to  be  materially  diminished  by 
the  fair  shooting  of  the  scanty  himian  population  within  its  limits.  It 
is  only  the  insane  attempt  to  pre%tr^e  it  that  has  rendered  it  scarce  in 
eertain  districts.  Two  or  three  gentlemen  take  a  lease  of  the  footing 
over  a  Highland  farm ;  and  anxious  to  astonish  their  lowland  kin,  by  the 
number  of  brace  they  bag  the  first  day,  take  strict  precautions  to  pre- 
serve the  game.  They  entertain  shrewd  suspicions  that  every  hairy- 
hcmghed  kilted  herd  whom  they  see  stalking  over  the  braes  and  through 
the  mosses,  has  a  long  single  barrel  at  home,  and  that  his  ^eep-colley  has 
been  trained  to  stand  to  a  hare  or  a  moor>.foul  :-^nor  does  their  suspi- 
cion wrong  him.  So,  to  scare  all  interlopers  they  engage  a  regular  York- 
shire.lired  game-keeper  to  watch  over  their  interests  in  these  parts. 
York  asks  no  better.  He  instals  himself  in  the  shooting  Imx  about >^ 
beginning  of  winter ;  runs  up  accounts  for  whisky  with  every  person  wtw 
will  trust  him  ;  tries  to  seduce  h^-a-dozen  fair-haired  snooded  lasses, 
but  fails  like  a  gpim4;yke  as  he  is;  quarrels  wHh  eveiy  honest  lad  ki 
the  district;  claps  up  an  acquaintance  with  the  guard  of  the  coach 
ovhich  passes  nearest  to  his  domicile ;  sets  to  work  when  the  dogs  arc 
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ent  up  to  him  for  training  about  the  beginning  of  August,  and  pidcs  off 
very  feather  and  cloot  he  can  clap  his  eye  upon,  de^[>atching  them  to 
ame  JBdinburgh  poulterer  by  his  friend  the  guard ;  and  endeavours  to 
KlisKm  the  ears  of  his  masters  against  all  the  honest  folks  in  the  nei^« 
lourHood.  The  tmth  comes  out  at  last  when  some  part  of  his  conduct 
»e^n9  to  excite  suspicion,  and  the  whisky  bills  come  pouring  in  ;  and  the 
-ascal  is  dismissed,  but  not  until  he  has  harried  the  countrywide  of  its 
^ame^  and  destroyed  the  peace  of  the  neighbourhood^  and  lined  his  owb> 
sockets  well.  And  this  is  called  preserving  game !  Nonsease,  let  the 
leoent  farmers  and  their  herds  gratify  the  propensities  of  nitture  by  tak« 
fig  a  chance  shot,  and  they  will  respect  your  rights  by  leaving  enough 
md  to  sparer  No  huckstering  peddling  game-merciiant  will  then  approach 
jTour  chase,  and  the  tnutrJmrn  will  be  kindled  at  the  proper  season, 
imd  with  due  precaution  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  eggs. 

We  lose  patience  when  we  think  of  the  absurd  importance  attributed 
^y  I'squireii  to  the  preservation  of  game,  and   the    exquisite  folly   of 
the   oppressive  laws  by  which  they  seek  to  enforce  it.    We  know  of  no 
better  receipt  for  converting  a  sturdy  honest  peasantry  into  a  knot  of 
lawless  desperadoes  than  the  game  laws.      It  is  not  easy  to  show  how  a 
landlord  has  a  greater  right  of  property  in  the  partridge  which  scratches 
ita  neat  together  in  the  hollow  of  his  conurig,  than  in  the  crow  which  coa* 
structB  its  more  solid  edifice  among  the  branches  of  the  stately  trees  whieh 
surround  his  mansion.     It  is  still  more  difficult  to  explain  why  he  should 
have  this  right,  and  not  the  farmer,  at  whose  expense  the  bird  is  reared. 
The  peasaat  reasons  thus  when  he  is  fined  or  imprisoned  for  taking  a 
chance-shot  at  a  bird ;  and  his  natural  passions  drive  him  on  to  tease 
his  persecutor  by  repeating  the  offence.     The  consciousness  that  he  has 
been  in  prison  lessens  his  self-respect ;  and  the  companions  he  meets  with 
there  still  further  undermine,  by  their  loose  conversation,  his  tottering 
virtue.   And  here  the  self-indulgence  of  that  very  class  whose  greedy  mo- 
nopoly of  pleasure  exposed  him  to  contamination  spreads  another  snare  for 
him,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  men  who  punish  him  for  poaching 
tempt  him  to  the  offence  by  offering  a  high  price  for  game.    He  >4elds  to 
the  lure,  and  makes  a  farther  advance  towards  crime  by  beginning  to 
practise  for  gain,  what  the  universal  consent  of  those  to  whom  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  look  up  as  to  his  betters,  half-persuades  him  is  wrong.    He 
is  now  entered  as  a  free  brother  of  that  guild  of  from  hand-to-mouth 
livers,  composed  of  the  lower  and  more   disreputable  class  of  horse* 
dealers,  travelling-tinkers,  fellows  who  frequent  race-courses  with  thim. 
ble-boards  and  wheels  of  fortune,  dog-breakers, — the  black-legs  in  short 
of  the  lower  world.    He  is  punished  again  and  again  ;  and  every  fresh 
infliction  confirms  him  in  the  habit  of  defiance  to  the  censure  of  the  Indus, 
trious  portion  of  the  community.  At  last,  with  a  heart  thoroughly  seared 
and  selfish,  placed  in  a  situation  beneath  which  he  cannot  fall,  he  com. 
mits  some  deed  which  sends  him  to  the  hulks  or  the  gallows:   and  the 
fair-haired  boy  who  once  lay  of  a  Sunday  among  the  tedded  grass  ooo- 
uing  the  bible,  or  tripped,  holding  by  his  grandfather's  hand,  to  the 
humble  parish  church,  or  leaned  between  his  father's  knees    when  the 
family  circle  gathered  round   the  huge  peat-fire  of  a  winter  evening, 
imbibing  unconsciously  habits  of  shrewd  inquiry,   and  sentiments   of 
stttbboira  honesty,  is  a  lost  and  miserable  wreck,  a  thing  well  nigh  divest- 
ed of  humanity.     And  they  whose  thoughtlessness  caused  this  ruin,  turn 
np  their  eyes  when  they  hear  his  name,  and  wonder  how  men  can  be^ 
come  such  villains. 
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Thk  it  iM  OTerchai^B;ed  picCmre.  Tbere  H  not  ft  village  fti  Seodftnd 
wkere  we  eonld  not  point  out  one  or  two  individnab  advandng'  rapifif 
aleng'  the  dreary  path  we  hare  attempted  to  describe.  And  what  ooght  to 
ftiike  oar  Nimrodif  with  deeper  remorse^  many  a  one  of  thera  has  been  first 
taa|^  to  lore  fidd..8portB  by  some  neig^bonring  laird^  wfao^  finding  tiie 
boy,  ftharp-^ed  and  ready-witted,  praised  and  enoonnqi^  his  cleTernesi 
at  finding  game,  and  lured  him  day  after  day  from  his  taiics  or  his  toil ; 
and,  aa  soon  as  he  had  taught  him  the  pleasures  of  idleness, "  whistled  him 
down  the  wind  to  pr^  at  fortune."  But  a  day  of  retribution  has  come. 
These  men  are  now  organized  into  bands  who  assist  eadi  other.  They 
have  their  game^epots  and  hucksters  in  ^rery  district,  who  stand  in 
eonnezion  with  all  the  black-fishers  and  irregular  riiots  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  with  their  brothers  in  trade  throughout  the  kingdom. 
They  are  prompt  to  defend  each  other  with  the  strong  hand,  if  neeid  be, 
and  when  any  one  falls  into  the  gripe  of  law,  a  common  purse  is  made  for 
him.  Some  other  time  we  may  give  an  account  of  the  field  labourers—* 
one  of  the  mercantile  partners  of  the  condem  is  at  present  most  dis- 
tinctly visible  to  our  mind's  eye. 

We  cannot  accurately  determine  how  many  years  have  passed  over  our 

heads  since  first  Jock made  his  appearance  among  tiie  honest  in. 

hdl>itants  of  ■  ,  like  a  thing  that  had  dropped  from  the  moon.  No  one 
knew  him  or  whence  he  came ;  he  was  a  loutish  looking  elf,  and  stam- 
mered most  dreadfully.*  During  the  fishing  season  he  was  constantly 
to  be  seen  with  a  huge  black  fishing-rod  in  his  himds,  in  the  use  ef 
whi^  he  seemed  tolerably  expert.  Gradually  people  began  to  discover 
that,  notwithstanding  his  seeming  silliness,  Jock  always  managed  to  sell 
his  trouts,  even  to  the  most  experienced  haggler,  at  a  high  price.  One 
spring  he  betook  himself  to  dealing  in  singing  birds ;  and  we  have  Reason 
to  remember  this  stage  of  his  career,  seeing  that  he  once,  in  the  days 
of  our  inexperience,  managed  to  dispose  of  a  partridge  pout  to  us  under 
the  specious  designation  ^'  of  a  p— prime  young  laverock."  A  suspicion 
began  about  this  time  to  take  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  county  gentle* 
men,  that  Jock  was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  increased 
abstraction  of  game  from  their  preserves.  Being  narrowly  watched, 
he  was  once  or  twioe  entrapped,  and  deep  and  dire  were  the  oaths  of 
vengeance  he  swore  when  the  whisky  was  in  his  head,  and  the  wit  out 
of  it.  Suddenly,  however,  he  appeared  in  a  new  character.  A  bonnet 
laird  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  understood  to  be  possesed  of  tiie 
inysttc  phughgate  (the  quantity  of  land  required  in  Scottish  statutes  to 
be  held  by  every  son  of  Adam  who  shall  dare  to  draw  a  trigger 
upon  a  partridge),  deputed  Jock  to  "  shoot  over,"  as  the  phrase  goes, 
his  kail-yard ;  and  Jodc  took  out  the  license  accordin^y.  The  kail* 
yard  must  have  been  extremely  well-stocked,  for  fW>m  that  moment 
Jock  has  never  failed  to  dispatch  daily  during  the  season,  huge  boxes 
ctf  game  to  the  capital,  and  across  the  border,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
^lendid  variety  that  may  be  seen  at  all  times  in  his  store  room.  IIL 
natured  people  add,  moreover,  that  he  is  no  great  dab  at  a  mark.  Be 
now,  thanks  to  his  success  in  trade,  swaggers  along  tiie  crown  of  the 
causeway,  in  a  light-coloured,  big-pocketed  fiislain  jadcet,  and  a  jaunty 

*  He  Wat  the  establUhed  flouting  stock  of  the  country  lassee  on  a  msHtet^y. 
fiv«n  then,  however,  he  exhibited  some  turn  fi>r  mora1izin|f.  **  Eh  1  hear  to  Ub 
nMntinf  ,**  ssid  a  bnxom  wench,  one  morning,  with  a  basket  of  butter  on  tar  ana. 
<*  Polk,  audna  mak  fools  o*  gomerals,"  replied  Jock.  ^  ,     ^ 
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Kilmaniock  cowl,  ttriped  alternately  blue  and  red.  The  hesitation  in 
hie  iqpeedk  has  idso  manifestly  decreased  when  he  doee  not  speak  in 
anger  or  in  drink.  Even  from  the  first  there  was  an  aristecrftic  air 
about  Jock — something  of  that  careless  roll  in  his  gait  which  Byron 
ejected  to  cover  his  lameness.  It  was  also  remarked  that  he  evaded 
mysteriously  all  questions  relating  to  his  parentage,  and  never  could 
leaim  ta  speak  to  any  man  except  upon  terms  of  the  most  perfect 
familiarity  and  equality.  Birth,  however,  like  murder,  will  come  out* 
It  so  hi^^[»ened  that  Jock  was  entangled  in  a  law^ea  with  a  noble 
landed  proprietor,  celebrated  for  the  strictness  with  which  he  enf<Mrces 
the  game»laws.  Our  hero  was  victorious,  but  it  struck  him  that  there 
bad  been  something  unhandsome  in  the  behaviour  of  his  adversary,  and 
he  determined  to  take  a  noble  revenge.  One  day  his  lordship  was 
standing  before  a  shop  door  as  Jock  was  passing  with  a  burden  of  hare« 
skins :  the  occasion  was  too  tempting,  and  the  malcontent  affecting  to 
reel,  made  his  burden  rattle  on  the  Peer's  face.  Sacrilege  like  this 
oould  never  be  allowed  to  go  unpunished,  and  Jock  was  immediately, 
committed  to  gaol  by  the  horror-struck  Provost,  who  chanced  to  be  pre., 
sent.  Next  day  Lord  •*— *  •  was  attending  a  meeting  of  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  when  an  old  crone  banded  in  a  petition,  announcing  herself  as 
the  mother  of  Jock,  discovering  that  he  was  a  natural  son  of  the  old  Duke 

of  Q 9  and  praying  for  his  enlargement.     The  gentlemen  present 

laughingly  interceded  with  his  Lordship  in  behalf  of  his  newly^discovered 
cousin,  and  the  culprit  was  set  at  liberty.  A  few  days  after  this,  Jock- 
was  met  by  one  of  the  intercessors,  swaggering  as  usual  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  morning.  "  Bless  me,  Jock,"  said  our  friend,  ^'  what 
tempted  you  to  insult  your  cousin."  ''  C — cousin,"  hiocuped  Jeck> 
*'  d — n  him  !  He*s  no  o'  our  side  o'  the  house  at  a*." 

But  enough  of  Jock  and  his  long-legged  imderstrappers.  We  have 
no  particular  interest  in  the  preservation  of  game,  not  having  the  good 
fortune  to  have  been  bom  among  the  lords  of  the  soil ;  and  the  more 
dangerous  feelings  that  have  been  engendered  by  oppressive  game  laws 
may  be  cured  by  those  who  excited  them.  Still,  on  the  approach  of  the 
ISth  of  August,  when  we  reflect  how  narrow  a  patch  our  southern  moors 
are,  and  how  accessible  to  Jock's  weU-organized  band,  we  do  feel  mla- 
givings  on  the  subject  of  poachers,  and  wish  them  all  most  heartily  ta 
the  devO. 

All  such  unchristian  thoughts  evanish,  however,  the  moment  we  take 
oar  ^ace  on  the  night-mail,  on  the  1  Itfa  of  August.  Our  gun-case  has 
been  deposited  with  anxious  care  beneath  the  inside  seat,  our  small 
portmanteau  in  the  front-boot,  and  our  two  faithful  veteran  pointers 
are  looking  anxiously  down  from  the  space  intervening  between  the 
ooachman's  box,  and  the  passengers'  seat.  The  glare  of  the  Hghts,  the 
ahttfling  of  quick  passing  feet  on  the  pavement,  the  rattling  of  boxes, 
aiid  the  swearing  of  men,  joined  to  their  imwonted  situation,  have 
brought  them  to  their  wit's  end.  ^'  All's  right !"  cries  the  guard.  We 
■pring  to  our  place,  and  seise  the  chain  attached  to  their  collars ;  taaou 
ta*ra  goes  the  horn ;  rattle  go  the  wheeb ;  the  vehicle  plunges  baek. 
wards  and  forwards  like  a  ship  in  the  short  seas,  then  gives  a  tremend*- 
Ofis  jolt  upwards,  and  bounds  forward  over  the  stones ;  the  poor  brutes, 
maddened  with  fear  and  astonishment,  set  up  a  lamentable  howl,  and 
atiempt  to  precipitate  themselves  from  opposite  sides  of  the  coach.  Coax- 
ii^,  threatening)  pulling,  cuffing,  and  patting,  our  tongue  and  arms  are 
alike  exhausted  ere  we  reach  the  outskirts  of  the  town.    There  our 
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cairine  friends  relax  a  little  in  their  ocmvuluve  efforts ;  and  keeping  a 
disrp  efe  en  tkeir  motions,  we  wrap  oar  kuge  boat^^deak  closely  rouiul 
us,  and  roll  boundingly  onward  beneath  a  bright  mwm,  stooping  at 
times  through  a  fleecy  cloud,  and  casting  partial  gleams  up<m  tree, 
tower,  stream,  and  the  ground  base  which  enoirdes  the  base  of  the 
distant  hill.  All  is  silent  around  save  the  barking  of  the  village  curs, 
awakened  by  our  rattling  wheels ;  and  we  drop  by  degrees  into  a  soft 
reverie. 

In  this  state  we  continue,  with  slight  interruptions,  till  we  reach  the 
gorge  of  the  hill-country.  **  If  we  have  rain  to-night  it  will  meet  ui 
here,"  says  the  experienced  guard  ;  and  scarcely  are  the  words  out  of 
his  mouth  till  we  see  an  ugly  cloud  raise  its  lubber  length  over  the  brow 
of  the  nearest  hill,  to  look  down  upon  us,  then,  perceiving  our  defence- 
less situation,  stretching  itself  out  like  a  man  yawning,  till  its  head  is 
interposed  between  us  and  the  moon,  and  lastly,  like  the  malicious  Kuhle- 
bom,  throwing  itself  down  upon  us  in  one  huge  unbroken  gush,  while 
.from  a  thousand  g^ens  as  many  currents  of  wind,  wakening  at  once,  lift 
their  voices,  and  rush  howling  down  upon  the  very  point  where  we  are, 
eddying,  struggling,  roaring,  and  sobbing  around  us,  and  dashing  oceans 
of  spray  in  our  faces.  Vain  are  umbrellas — these  feeble  guards  against 
town-bred  showers— in  such  a  situation.  Their  only  use  would  be  to 
bear  us  off  the  coach  like  parachutes,  in  order  that  we  might  be  depo- 
sited,  after  riding  the  ring  of  the  blast,  with  broken  bones,  upon  one  or 
other  of  these  cairns.  Vain  too  is  even  our  seven-fold  cloak,  for  the 
dogs  are  at  their  mad  work  again,  and  in  our  efforts  to  keep  them  at 
our  feet,  our  form  is  exposed  defenceless  to  the  tempest.  The  coadi-. 
man  bends  forward  his  head  to  shelter  his  face  from  the  opposing  blast, 
the  horses  alternately  stagger  on,  or  stop  to  turn  aside  from  the  storm, 
and  thus,  slowly  and  cheerlessly,  we  toil  through  Uie  gloom.  We  have 
felt  pleasure  in  pressing  forward  against  a  tempest  like  this  on  fool; 
our  spirits  rose,  and  we  shouted  aloud,  and  dared  the  q^irtt  of  the 
storm  to  increase  his  efforts,  as  an  old  Scandinavian  challenged  his  Odin 
to  mortal  grapple ;  but,  shivering  and  helpless  on  the  top  oi  a  coacb, 
the  contest  is  unequal : — we  are  fairly  cowed. 

Thank  Heaven,  day  has  dawned  at  last ;  the  rain  has  ceased  to  fall ; 
the  exhausted  wind  howls  heavily  and  sullenly  up  the  strath ;  the  watery 
dark  grey  clouds  cling  to  the  summits  of  the  hills,  their  white  fringes 
stretching  at  times  down  the  brink  of  a  gully ;  the  earth  looks  drenched 
and  battered,  and  the  fir  trees  look  doubly  black.  Half-an-hour  brings 
us  to  the  inn  where  we  learn  that  our  impatient  comrades  were  off  the 
moment  tlie  rain  was  over,  leaving  a  stout  sheltie  to  bring  us  to  the  ren- 
dexvous.  Our  pointers  are  fit  for  no  work  to-day,  so  they  must  to  the 
stable.  Next  moment,  having  slipped  into  dry  garmenta,  dung  our  shot- 
belt  and  powder-flask  across  our  shoulders,  and  taken  our  good  gun  m 
our  hand,  we  spring  upon  our  diminutive  steed ;  and  before  the  aston- 
ished ostler  is  convinced  that  the  reins  have  been  twitched  from  his 
hands  we  are  elattering  up  the  hill-side.  What  a  view  from  the  Ux^i 
On  one  side  brown  undulating  moorlands  stretch  away  to  tlie  foot  of  the 
central  range,  on  the  other  a  bright  river  winds  throuj^  green  helms 
to  —  Yes  !  the  clouds  are  rising !  There  is  the  first  flash  of  the 
Solway  through  the  ground  mist.  Gradually  the  day  brightena  till  old 
Saddlebaok  shews  himself  in  the  distance.  "  The  noon  will.look  «a.a 
sultry  day,*'  and  we  must  therefore  be  at  work  the  moment  the  wind  has 
whistled  the  rain-drop  from   the  heather.     This  is   better  than  tthe 
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ooAtesU  imd  struggles  of  men— even  though  a  reform  biU  be  the  object : 
s»  let  us  ehaunt  to  the  clatter  of  our  palfrey's  feef  an  allegorical  fare. 
#•11  to  contention. 

Here  p^rt  we,  my  comrades ; 

The  struggle  is  o*er, 
And  I  care  for  our  martial 

Pastime  no  more. 
Let  who  will  seek  a  pleasure 

In  drill  and  parade, 
Since  the  danger  is  over 

1  throw  down  my  blade. 

Ere  the  rigour  of  winter 

Hath  thawed  on  the  hUl, 
ril  lure  the  brown  trout 

From  the  moss-coloured  rill : 
'Neath  the  deep  glow  of  August, 

Across  the  brown  heather, 
My  pointer  and  I 

Will  bound  gladly  together. 

Yet  though  listless  I  loiter 

In  hamlet  or  hall. 
Let  your  bugle.notes  summon, 

rU  bound  to  the  call : 
Though  enraptured  I  wander 

By  mountain  and  glen. 
Let  THE  CAUSE  need  a  champion 

I*m  with  you  again. 

No  man  willingly  parts  with  one  of  his  dogs  on  a  day  like  this :-— it  is  like 
abandoning  one  half  of  his  prospects.  The  reader  will  not  wonder  there- 
fore that  all  onr  persuasive  powers  are  tasked  to  obtain  such  a  favour. 
At  last  one  of  our  friends,  with  that  reluctant  growling  assent  which  is 
so  commendable,  as  furnishing  the  oblige  with  an  exact  gauge  of  the 
amount  of  his  obligation,  tells  us  to  take  old  foot-foundered  Dan,  and  be 
'  We  thank  him,  but  accept  only  of  the  first  clause  of  his  gracious 

permission.  In  grouse  shooting  the  sportsman's  skill  is  displayed  more 
in  selecting  his  range  than  in  bringing  down  his  game.  All  our  friends 
are  adepts  in  this  difficult  branch  of  the  science,  and  the  only  hesitation 
arises  from  a  most  vile  affectation  of  reluctance  to  appropriate  the  best 
beat.  After  the  churlish  reception  our  request  for  the  loan  of  a  dog 
met  with,  we  feel  little  inclined  to  stand  on  ceremony ;  so  having  ascer- 
tained the  precise  spot  where  we  are  to  lunch,  we  throw  our  gun  into 
the  hollow  of  our  elbow,  and  calling  Dan  to  our  side,  march  off  whistling 
the  «  rogue's  march."  After  last  night's  rain  the  birds  will  sit  high 
and  dry :  the  wind  too  is  threatening  to  fall,  and  any  swouff  that  may 
keep  stirring  till  mid-day  will  be  caught  by  the  brow  of  the  hill,  so  set- 
ting  our  long  legs  in  motion  we  dash  through  the  rain-begemmed  lady- 
fern,  occasional  bushes  of  whin,  and  long  tangling  knots  of  heather  up 
to  the  brae-face  where  the  shorter  and  more  compact  heath  reigns  do- 
minant. A  few  looks  of  mortification  at  having  left  it  in  our  power  thus 
to  take  the  lead  are  sent  after  us,  and  then  each  man  takes  off  his  several 
way. 

**  Dan,  my  boy,  there's  little  chance  of  any  thing  sitting  on  this  brood 
brown  back  of  the  hill ;  so  just  hold  steadily  over  for  yon  scattered  lumps 
«f  grey  stone.  Yes,  that  was  a  shot  down  below  us  in  the  glen.  They've 
got  Chef  first,  but  if  you  hold  out  we'll  have  the  last  of  them.     This  is 
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]it%  to  be  tkfOWA  fbrwaatd  wiiciher  you  wiU  or  no  by  thm  dbalio  1 
to  fool  tho  fmt  broow  ploying  round  about  you^  and  to  koar  tl»  1 
ing  ai  the  bee  as  ho  sweeps  past  you  with  a  long  dreuitons  fli^^^  or  lua 
rustling  amid  the  heatherU>eUs  at  your  feet,  overpowered  at  times  by  the 
distant  bleat  of  lambs.  ''  Ha»  Dmi  !  I  told  you  there  was  oomething 
there ! 

Our  soliloquy  was^  in  eieot>  brought  to  an  end  by  seeing  the  old 
boy  brought  up  all  of  a  sudden.  He  was  driving  straight  on  in  a  care- 
less gentlemanly  fashion,  as  if  he  did  not  eacpeet  to  find  any  thing,  aomo- 
times  dipping  his  nose  down  to  the  ground,  sometimes  heaving  it  high 
in  the  air  and  snapping  at  a  fly,  then  casting  a  look  over  his  i^oulder  to 
see  whether  we  were  following.  All  at  once  a  side  gale  brought  a  wliiff  of 
game  across  his  nostrils,  and  l<k>king  earnestly  over  his  right  shoulder, 
his  paw  which  had  been  raised  to  advance  stiH  protruded,  and  his  tail 
pointed  as  stiff  as  a  poker,  he  stood  gloating  on  the  tainted  breese.  We 
were  some  hundred  yards  in  the  rear,  and  between  us  lay  an  expanse  of 
ticklislulooking  black  flow-moss,  with  tufts  of  bent  and  heaths*  stidcing 
at  long  intervab  above  the  surface.  It  was  an  ugly  looking  spot  ^ 
ground,  but  we  had  not  practised  in  the  Bog  of  Allen  for  nothing; 
so  taking  our  gun  mid-ships,  and  holding  it  horizontally  in  our  1^ 
hand,  we  fetohed  a  run,  and  springing  from  one  knoll  to  another,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  stood  by  the  side  of  old  Trusty,  who  still  remained 
motionless  as  one  of  the  gn^y  stones  around  him.  To  whirl  the  lode 
into  our  right  hand  was  the  work  of  a  moment ;  the  next  we  touched 
Dan  with  our  knee  and  chucked  him  onward.  Slowly,  his  belly  toudiing 
the  ground,  and  his  whole  frame  quivering  with  delight,  he  crept  for- 
ward like  a  snake,  till^  with  a  triumphant  crow,  a  patriarch  of  the  moon 
sprung  up,  and  holding  himself  edgeways  to  the  wind,  whirled  down  it 
upon  whistling  wing.  Instinctivdy  we  cocked  our  gun;  then  thrust 
tiie  thumb  and  fore-flnger  of  our  right  hand  into  the  waistooat  pocket, 
which,  on  such  occasions,  we  carry  filled  with  snuff ;  next  took  a  hearty 
pinch,  watching  the  increadng  distance  of  our  victim^  and  lastly 
brought  the  weapon  with  noiseless  speed  to  our  shoulder,  fired,  and 
dropped  our  bird.  A  boyish  feeling  crossed  us — ^we  could  have  rushed 
forward  to  seise  the  prey,  but  one  look  at  the  old  vetoran  who  had  im. 
mediately  downed  to  charge,  recalled  us  to  ourselves.  Dan  would  have 
despised  us  for  ever.  So  affecting  an  equanimity  which  we  were  far  from 
feeling,  we  carefully  reloaded  our  piece ;  and  aftor  fixing  our  copper- 
cap  with  more  than  our  usual  care,  walked  slowly  forward  to  pidc  up 
the  bird. 

Shooting  like  every  thing  else,  only  needs  a  beginning.  Once  your 
hand  is  in,  you  go  on  confident  and  successful.  Dan  and  we  raised,  and 
scattered,  and  thinned  many  a  pack  that  day ;  but,  of  aU  the  birds  tiiat 
fell  to  our  share,  none  was  like  the  first  bird,  and  the  death  of  noBe-raised 
in  our  boeom  such  a  proud  palpitotion  of  the  heart.  As  we  foUowed  ooi 
game  with  absorbed  attontion,  heedless  of  every  thing  else,  the  sun  rose 
higher  and  higher,  and  the  hills  around  us  grew  more  barren.  Thedight 
l^eeze  which  had  hitherto  befriended  us  died  entirely  away.  The  bent  and 
heather  grew  hot  beneath  our  feet,  and  we  slid  along  their  saplest  sais- 
&ce.  Adust  gaps  yawned  between  the  patches  of  burned  up  herbage, 
lined  with  dry  crumbling  peat.  Dan  could  no  longer  nose  the  hirda,  and 
tho  crackling  beneaUi  our  footstops  warned  them  prematurely  «f^ariafi. 
^proadk-^they  chirred  away  long  before  we  were  within  d»ot  of  thekn«^>tn 
4h0  boUow  of  the  iuils  every  ray  of  the  aonwas  beatibad&upOH'iasiMdie 
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ir  bara^  »  in  mi  t)ven.  No  shade  was  near^  and  disagreeable  ntedU 
BtioBs  ott  am^  de  mhil  began  to  intrude  themselves.  M  every  step  we 
kipp«d  back  nearly  j»  far  as  we  kad  advanced.  It  seemed  as  if  we  were 
peU^bcnnd  in  the  native  valley  of  the  Fire  King,  and  about  to  be  trans* 
luted  inte  one  of  his  salamanders.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no  feeling  short 
f  ecstaey  that,  after  scrambling  with  infinite  labour  up  a  small  ascent, 
re  descried  the  place  which  had  been  assigned  as  the  locality  of  our 
MNMuday  meal.  Swinging  our  flask,  which  still  more  than  half  full, 
lung  «aspended  firom  our  side,  we  uttered  a  devout  aspiration  after  a 
afe  termination  to  our  journey,  and  poured  the  whole  contents  as  a 
ibation,  down  our  throat. 

This  cynosure  of  the  eyes  of  so  many  broiled  sportsmen  was  indeed  a 
uxurious  dining-room  on  such  a  day.  It  was  a  little  circular  hollow 
HB&ong  the  hills.  One-half  of  the  narrow  bottom  was  covered  with  a 
iransloeent  tarn,  terminated  at  one  end  by  an  overhanging  beetle-browed 
rock,  at  the  other  by  a  thick  grove  of  stunted  alders.  The  other  half 
consisted  of  a  plain  covered  with  short  soft  grass,  half  encircling  the 
rater.  Nearly  opposite  the  centre  of  the  lake  a  rill  trickled  down  a  nar- 
row cleft  in  the  hill,  giving  luxuriance  to  crowds  of  beautiful  wild-powers 
which  clustered  over  it.  Two  or  three  broad  gnarled  oaks  threw  out 
kheir  branches  from  either  side  of  the  fissure,  casting  a  cool  shadow 
across  the  lawn.  Beneath  this  leafy  canopy,  when  we  arrived, was  spread 
a  broad  white  table-cloth,  heaped  with  cold  pies,  ewe-milk  cheese,  but- 
ter, crisp  oatmeal  cakes,  tongues,  fowls,  &c.  &c.  Sundry  bottles  of  ex- 
cellent  wine  were  cooling  in  a  little  pool  just  above  the  junction  of  the 
rill  with  the  lake.  Our  comrades  were  squatting  in  the  most  diversified 
attitudes  around  this  good  cheer ;  and  the  whole  ground  was  cumbered 
with  guns,  bags  of  game,  dogs  panting  with  their  tongues  lolling  out, 
and  one  or  two  sumpter  ponies  holding  down  their  heads,  and  twisting 
their  ears  when  a  fly  tickled  l^em,  after  a  most  mulish  fashion.  But 
the  most  welcome  sight  that  met  our  eye  was  a  huge  glass  of  porter. 
Never,  no,  not  even  in  a  painting  by  William  Simpson,  was  it  our  lot  to 
behold  such  a  glorious  contrast  as  that  between  its  rich  transparent  brown 
and  the  creamy  coronet  on  its  brow.  Without  saying,  "  by  your  leave," 
we  snatched  it  from  the  hands  of  him  who  was  conveying  it  to  his  mouth, 
and  emptied  it  at  one  long,  leisurely,  and  luxurious  draught.  His  growl 
of  disappointment  fell  unheeded  on  our  ear.  Next  moment  we  were  el- 
bow deep  in  a  beefsteak  pye. 

Great  allowances  must  be  made  for  sportsmen  on  a  hot  day ;  but  whe- 
ther the  reader  be  inclined  to  make  them  or  not,  we  must  confess  so  de- 
lightful was  our  resting  place,  that  no  one  felt  inclined  to  stir  till  long 
level  lines  of  light  told  the  evening  was  about  to  dose  in,  and  some  of 
our  seniors  began  to  be  haunted  with  dreams  of  future  rheumatisnuu 
Our  ponies  had  by  this  time  arrived,  and  commending  our  arms  and 
game  to  the  care  of  the  attendants,  we  mounted,  and  made  for  the  inn. 
The  contents  of  the  watery  cupboard,  above  alluded  to,  had  been  trans*, 
ferred  to  a  more  general  receptacle ;  nor  had  our  heads  escaped  the  ba. 
witching  influence.  '*  A  spur  in  the  head  is  worth  two  in  the  heel,"  was 
never  better  exemplified.  We  scoured,  like  the  "  wild  hunt,"  across  the 
quaking  bogs,  miJcing  for  our  destination  as  the  crow  flies,  singing^ 
screaming,  and  hallooing.  The  frightened  moor-fowl  whirred  away  from 
beneath  our  feet.  The  plover  circled  round  our  heads,  adding  her  wild 
wail  to  our  nnearthly  chorus.  The  outlair  stirks  cocked  their  tails,  and 
nuide  for  the  hills,  routing  as  if  the  brize  was  on  them.    The  collies 
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bowled^  and  whined^  and  cowered  beneatk  t]i«ir  Boaster's  mands.  The 
tumult  waxed  louder  and  louder  as  we  held  on  through  peat-bog^  acriMs 
ditch  and  over  dike.  The  terrified  inhabitants  were  congregated  at  tht 
uuudoor^  as  if  expecting  to  see  a  destroying  angel  sweeping  down,  oa 
the  cold  blast,  the  herald  of  a  rain  storm,  which  already  was  whisding 
around  us.  A  universal  burst  of  laughter  received  our  leader — a  stoat 
senior,  who  had  already  reached  his  grand  climacteric-«>«8  he  galloped 
into  the  yard,  brandishing  his  whip,  and  shouting,  '^  I've  won  the  6roMf/' 
''  Atweel  laird,"  said  the  grey-headed  landlord,  "  it  was  daft  in  us  to  be 
frightened  by  ony  hullabaloo  that's  kicked  up  as  lang  as  you  and  your 
freends  are  here." 

Scarcely  were  we  fairly  housed  till  down  came  the  rain.  The  rising 
wind  sobbed,  and  wailed,  and  whistled  round  the  house,  shaking  the 
lowly  tenement  as  if  it  wished  to  force  an  entry.  As  we  stood  at  the 
window,  we  observed  white  sheets  of  water  borne  past  by  the  gale,  and 
portions  of  the  thatch  lifted  and  twisted  by  its  force.  From  this  cheer- 
less  contemplation  we  were  summoned  to  a  blazing  peat  fire  and  a  hot 
supper ;  and,  long  after  the  '^  wee  witching  hour,"  we  retired  to  bed, 
where  a  balmy  sleep,  deep,  breathless  and  dreamless,  closed  our  12th  of 
August. 


TO  C.  S.  AND  S.  S. 


On  the  Death  of  a  FavimrUe  P<nnter, 

Poor  Gyp  is  dead  I  a  better  hound 
Was  never  bred  on  English  ground. 

Awhile  shall  pity  lend 
Her  tuneful  help  to  tell  his  praise. 
And  mourn  in  unaffected  lays 

Your  single-hearted  friend. 

I  know  not  if  his  breed  were  good  ; 
I  know  not  if  of  Spanish  blood 

His  sire  or  grandsire-  came : 
But  Gyp  himself  right  well  I  knew, 
A  gallant  pointer  stanch  and  true, 

As  ever  bore  the  name. 

None  of  that  tiny  crouching  race, 
Of  feeble  form  and  tott*ring  pace, 

(Tho*  thence  he  drew,  His  told, 
His  subtle  nose  and  instinct  fine  ;) 
Gyp  owed  to  some  far  mightier  line 

His  limbs  of  giant  mould. 

A  strain  perchance  of  that  old  breed, 
Which,  like  the  lightntng-fboted  steed. 

Proud  England  calls  her  own  ; 
That  erst  while  in  the  Britons*  war 
Kept  watch  beside  the  sithc-wing'd  car. 

And  tore  th*  invaders  down. 

In  matchless  speed  enduring  long, 
Nor  thicket  high,  nor  covert  strong, 

Against  his  bound  availM  ; 
Of  courage  never  known  to  yield, 
His  spirit  would  have  kept  the  field 

If  e'er  his  strength  had  failM. 
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He  should  have  UtM  in  that  eld  tima 
When  the  hayM  boar,  in  sport  sublime. 

Back  on  the  hunter  sprung  ; 
When  stag  for  hare,  when  wolf  for  fox 
Were  chas*d,  and  merry  England's  oak* 

With  the  Kentish  bugle  rung. 

He  should  have  rangM  in  days  far  back 
With  bold  Llewellyn's  tuneful  pack, 

Thro*  Cambria's  woodland  green  ; 
He,  and  that  fhithfnl  hound*  that  died, 
Slain  by  the  slumb'ring  prince's  side, 

A  gallant  pair  had  been. 

To  see  him,  when  at  dawn  of  day 
Mad  for  the  sport  he  broke  away  I 

What  limbs  of  buoyant  might ! 
What  sallies  of  controlless  glee 
Burst  from  his  mouth !  an  ecstasy-— r 

A  phrenzy  of  delight. 

Then  mark  the  almost  reasoning  bmte. 
With  cautious  step,  and  nose  acute. 

Ply  the  rough  stubble  round  : 
Now  missing  the  warm-scented  track. 
He  tries,  with  heedful  cunning,  hack 

O'er  the  still  hopeful  ground  t 

Sudden  he  stops ;  with  stirless  tail. 
And  sideward  nose  that  siiuffs  the  gale. 

Trance-like  hehold  him  stand, 
One  pausing  step  in  air  delay'd— 
He  seems  a  dog  of  marble,  made 

By  some  bold  sculptor's  hand. 

Now  chang'd  the  scene,  for  not  alone 
Do  sportsmen  griere  that  Gyp  is  gone  ; 

A  tenderer  heart  is  sore, 
And  gentle  eyes,  that  once  on  him 
Delighted  dwelt,  with  weeping  dim. 

His  bitter  loss  deplore. 

For  he  was  sprightly,  full  of  play. 
Yet  gentle  as  a  mom  of  May, 

And  harmless  as  a  child  ; 
And  though  a  lady's  far'rite  care, 
Was  not  as  fay'rites  sometimes  are. 

By  too  much  favour  spoil'd. 

How  well  he  knew  that  lady's  voice  Y 
How  would  his  noble  heart  rejoice 

To  hear  its  pleasant  tone  I 
With  what  a  mild  uphraiding  look> 
He  answer'd  the  unkind  rebuke. 

When  bidden  to  be  gone  I 

With  gladden'd  spirit  bounding  free. 
And  fierce,  but  not  unruly  glee, 

He  at  her  summons  came  ; 
And  in  his  speaking  eyes  she  saw 
Fond  meanings  of  delight  and  awe^ 

Whene'er  she  named  his  name. 
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Oh  I  she  will  mi«  kim  more  than  they 
Who  oft  firom  mom  till  dodnf  day 

His  untlrM  speed  did  prore ; 
If  she  should  seek,  she  may  not  find 
Another  ftiend  so  true  and  kind 

To  cherish  with  her  lore. 

Poor  Gyp,  although  no  cypress  ware 
Ahore  thine  unregarded  grare, 

To  mark  a  sacred  spot ; 
Altho*  upreared  in  holy  pile. 
No  lettered  slab  record  awhile 

Virtues  elsewhere  forgot  : 

Altho'  no  monumental  state, 

Proud  mockery  of  man's  darker  &te, 

Lie  heary  on  thy  breast. 
Thou  hast  a  better  meed ;  the  tear 
That  mourns  a  dog  muit  be  sincere — 

No  mattw  fat  the  rest  I 


LOUIS  PHILIPPE  OF  FRANCE. 

It  18  the  fashion  in  England  to  attribute  all  disturbances  in  France 
either  to  the  Republican  or  theJCarlist  factions.  If  to  detest  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe  be  Republican  or  Carlist^  then  ninety-nine  out 
of  one  thousand  throughout  all  France  are  Republicans  or  Carlists. 

No  king  ever  ascended  the  throne  under  more  favourable  auspices 
than  Loub  Philippe ;  and  though  he  had  often  con^ired  to  wrest  it 
from  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.^  it  is  very  certain  that  the  revolu. 
tion  was  made  without  any  reference  to  him.  No  one  thought  of  him. 
The  nation  had  gained  a  sudden  and  unexpected  victory ;  it  found  itself 
without  a  government ;  it  was  a  body  without  a  head :  liberty  was  as  yet 
unstained  with  crime,  but  anarchy  was  to  be  dreaded  .within,  and  the 
hostility  of  the  northern  powers  without.  In  this  crisis,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  proposed  as  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom.  His  prin- 
ciples  were  sounded  ;  and,  according  to  his  professions^  they  were  such 
as  the  most  ardent  lover  of  liberty  could  desire.  It  was  but  one  step 
made  to  ascend  that  throne  against  which  he  had  conspired  for  sixteen 
years ;  and  the  step  was  not  difficult,  for  he  had  won  all  hearts  by  his  de- 
clarations. His  avarice  and  his  intrigues  were  all  forgotten^  in  his  ap- 
parently sincere  declarations ;  even  the  honest  Lafayette  was  the  dupe 
of  his  cunning,  and  exclaimed  in  the  simplicity  of  his  hearty  *'  This  is  the 
best  of  republics."  To  mask  his  game,  Louis  Philippe  cooled  Lafayette : 
they  were  like  two  young  lovers ;  not  a  day  passed  without  three  or  four, 
and  sometimes  more  letters  passing  between  them.  Louis  Philippe  call- 
ed the  Oeneral  by  the  most  endearing  names — ^his  father^  his  tutelary 
angel,  the  father  of  his  country,  the  patriarch  of  liberty,  and  as  '^  vs. 
riety  is  the  very  spice  of  life  that  gives  it  all  its  flavour^"  the  Citixen 
King  took  care  to  vary  the  patriotic  epithets  as  mudi  as  possible. 
He  told  the  General,  that  the  standard  of  liberty  planted  in  France 
should  wave  over  every  capital  in  Europe ;  and  when  they  presented 
him  the  tri-coloured  flag,  he  pressed  to  his  heart  with  rapture— '' Those 
glorious  colours  under  which  he  had  formerly  fought."  He  did  not  tell 
them,  and  they  forgot  to  remember,  that  the  tri-coloured  flag  is  the  livery 
of  the  famUy  of  Orleans,  blue,  white,  and  red ;  and  that  he  was  there- 
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fer«  glad  to  see  the  country  wear  his  Htfery*  onee  more,  and  ths  excla- 
mation was  consequently  taken  as  a  proof  of  his  patriotism. ' 

Lafayette,  as  is  well  known,  will  never  fancy  all  right  until  he  sees 
all  the  world  repuhlican ;  his  royal  pupil  even  went  farther  than  him- 
self, and  declared  his  readiness  to  ascdst  every  nation  that  would  rise 
against  its  government  to  assert  its  liberty.  The  General  now  unfolded 
his  plans  relative  to  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Poland  ;  and  the  King  express- 
ed not  only  his  entire  approbation  of  the  scheme,  but  also  that  he  would 
be  ready  to  second  their  efiforts  with  all  the  resources  of  France.  This 
turned  the  General's  head,  and  he  fancied  the  King  a. republican  indeed. 
He  now  went  to  work  under  what  he  supposed  the  King's  sanction.  In 
the  meantime,  the  citizen  King  was  most  earnest  in  his  assurances  to 
the  foreign  powers,  that  the  only  difference  they  should  find  would  be 
the  mere  change  of  name — Charles  X.  for  Louis  Philippe ;  that  he  should 
observe  the  same  policy  as  his  predecessors ;  and  that  if  he  appeared  to 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  people,  it  was  only  to  prevent  their  rising, 
and  once  more  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe.  He  assured  them  at 
the  samo.  time  that  the  "  rebels"  who  counted  on  the  assistance  of  France, 
should  be  disappointed.  The  refusal  of  one  of  the  ambassadors  named, 
to  execute  the  Jesuitic  mission  brought  the  facts  to  light;  and  La. 
fayette  being  made  acquainted'  with  them,  accused  his  royaJ  pupil  of 
treachery  and  bad  faith,  and  cut  his  Majesty. 

The  mask  soon  dropped  off  entirely,  and  the  people  saw  in  Louis 
Philippe  a  greater  enemy  of  liberty  than  Charles  X.  Intrigue  filled  all 
the  avenues  to  the  throne ;  none  but  those  who  would  lend  themselves 
to  tiie  King's  views  were  received  into  favour :  honest  independence  was 
certain  of  proscription.  He  was  a  Buonaparte  without  his  brains.  He 
set  his  face  against  all  projects  of  laws  which  had  for  their  object  the 
good  of  the  people.  In  his  character  of  King,  and  successor  of  Charles  X. 
he  considered  himself  as  the  heir-at-law  of  the  old  monarchy ;  and  as 
his  only  pleasure  was  to  amass  riches,  whatever  tended  to  scatter  them 
royally  abroad  was  suppressed,  and  he  put  the  money  in  his  own  pocket. 

The  game  in  the  royal  forests  was  killed ;  any  person  was  allowed  to 
sfKMt  in  them  on  paying  his  Majesty  a  fixed  price  for  every  head  of  game 
killed,  according  to  its  value ;  all  was  sold  even  to  the  library  and  phi- 
loeophical  instruments  of  the  pages.  Napoleon  had  resolved  that  his 
pages  should  be  well-educated  young  men,  and  he  appointed  professors 
with  a  good  library,  and  a  cabinet  of  philosophical  instruments ;  the  in- 
stitution was  preserved  by  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X. ;  but  it  was 
evident,  from  the  cat^ilogue,  that  it  had  remained  as  Napoleon  left  it. 
Louis  Philippe  thought  it  a  pity  that  so  much  property  should  not  be 
turned  to  acount,  and  brought  it  to  the  hammer.    But  what  most  dis- 


*  The  firti  rerolutionary  flag  wat  green ;  but  on  the  Doke  of  Orleans  declaring 
himaclf  one  of  tht  most  zealous  partisans,  assuming  the  cognomen  of  BgaliUy  and 
declaring  that  he  belonged  to  the  Tiert  Etat^  and  not  to  the  Noblesse,  they  as- 
nimed  his  colours.  He  affirtned  that  he  knew  that  he  was  not  the  son  of  the  Dnke  of 
Orleans,  but  of  the  Duke's  coachman.  His  assertion,  however  dishonourable  to  hit 
OMitker,  and  consequently  infamous  on  his  part,  was  no  doubt  true ;  the  family  like^ 
iSb$$  of  the  coachman  has  descended  to  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  gallantries  of  his 
gfaodmother  were  well  known.  On  a  quarrel  with  her  husband,  she  said,  "  You 
faacy  yooTMlf  a  very  great  personage,  but  I  am  greater  than  you ;  for  I  can  make 
princes  without  you,  and  you  cannot  make  them  without  me."  It  is  in  allusion 
la  tbcM  ftcts,  that  m  many  of  the  tariratures,  Louis  Philippe  is  represented  ns  a 

in. 
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g«tt#d  tke  nsHMr  was>  thsl  he  was  attowed  eighteen  miUiens  ef  fitmacs 
to  euppwrt  the  dignity  of  the  throne^  and  did  not  spend  one-fourth  of  it*. 
it  was  also  asotitahied,  or  at  kast  currently  helieved,  that  he  s^it  the 
«*■!«  as  well  OS  Us  prhrate  hiooniey  out  of  tiie  country.  Certain  it  is, 
that  he  has  neither  placed  it  in  the  French  funds  nor  kept  it  by  him. 

Louis  XVIIL  and  Charles  X.  were  aooessihle  to  the  claims  oi-  suflfer- 
b^  indigence.  They  and  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family  gaye 
▼ery  large  sums  in  diarity ;  liie  Citiaen  King  gives  nothbig :  and  what- 
ever be  the  nature  of  tiie  petition,  the  uniform  printed  answer  smt,  after 
a  delay  of  two  or  three  months^  is^ — ^*  Your  demand  has  passed  under 
the  King's  eyes,  and  has  been  referred  to  the  minister  of ."* 

Lafayette,  during  his  nunistry,  made  respectful  representati^ms  to  his 
Majesty  agidnst  the  increasing  proscriptions  and  deetituticHss  which  daily 
took  place  at  what  was  considered  tiie  royal  [Measure.  Former  deqiots 
left  to  their  ministers  the  care  and  the  odium  of  preparing  lists  of  pro- 
scriptien  and  destttution.  The  Citiaen  King  knew  that  business  was 
never  so  w^  done  as  when  a  man  attmided  to  it  himself,  and  saved  his 
ministers  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  this  respect. 

The  press,  the  invincible  bidwark  of  modem  liberty,  did  not  sullHr 
these  rc^al  atrodties  to  escape  unnoticed  ;  prosecution  en  proeecution  foL 
lowed.  The  courts  would  invariably  have  condemned  ;  but  fortunately 
the  trial  by  jury  had  been  estaUished,  and  the  government  was  almost 
invariably  defeated  in  its  schemes  of  vengeance.  The  detestation  be- 
came  universal,  and  his  fate  is  sealed.  His  throne  totters,  and  must  fidi 
^re  long.  Despised  by  every  power  in  Europe,  for  his  cringing  meanness, 
and  his  known  treachery ;  detested  throughout  all  France  for  his  despotic 
t3rranny,  and  violation  of  all  those  prmciples  which  placed  him  on  the 
throne,-^-he  only  owes  his  being-  stffl  king  to  the  difficulty  of  supplying 
his  place  by  one  on  whom  the  nation  can  rely  with  confidence.  The 
recent  events  are  to  be  deeply  lamented,  as  iH.4idvised  and  unconcerted  ; 
but  be  it  remembered,  that  the  btood  of  niart3rrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
church,  and  Louis  Philippe  will  ere  long  be  taught,  that  it  is  not  either 
the  massacre  of  unarmed  citisens,  or  the  placing  the  capital  in  a  state 
of  siege,  that  can  secure  his  throne  against  the  execrations  of  thirty-two 
millions  of  people,  resolved  to  be  rid  of  a  Royal  Tiger. 


MISS  MARTINEAU'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 

The  ladles  seem  determined  to  make  the  science  of  Politieal  Eocmemy 
peculiarly  their  own.  Our  first  instructor  in  this  difficult  branch  of 
study  was  Mrs.  Marcet,t  and  a  clearer  or  more  judicious  teacher  we 
have  not  since  encountered.  Miss  Edge  worth  too  has  occasional  dis- 
sertations, which  shew  what  she  could  have  done  in  that  department 
had  she  applied  her  mind  to  it.  A^  now  Miss  Martineau  comes 
forward   to   embody  the   most   abstract,   but  at  the  same  time  most 


*  Votre  demande  a  ptnie  sous  lea  yeax  du  Rois,  et  a  et£  reiiToy^  au  minittre  de  •  - 
t  Conyenatioiu  on  PoUdcal  Economy.     By  a  Lady. 
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itinportant  principles  of  the  science^  in  narratives  whidi  hare  all  tke 
value  of  truth  and  all  the  grace  of  fiction.  After  all^  we  believe  thJat 
there  is  something  in  the  female  mind  which  peculiarly  fits  it  ipt 
elucidating^  in  a  familiar  manner^  the  intricacies  of  political  eoonomf. 
The  economy  of  empires  is  only  the  economy  of  families  and  neigh* 
bonrhoods  on  a  larger  scale.  Now  woman  is  eminently  the  best  fan^y 
manager.  Let  profane  ones  sneer  if  they  please —  we  give  it  as  our 
deliberate  conviction  tiiat  there  never  yet  was  a  welLr^ulated  house 
in  which  the  lady  was  not  the  master.  Woman  alone  can  exert  the 
strictest  economy,  unblemidied  by  tiie  harsh  heartlessness  of  avarice^-* 
she  alone  can  eodPorce  a  martinet  discipline  in  household  affairs^  without 
ccnnmunicating  a  sense  of  oppression.  There  is  a  delicate  tact  about 
woman  which  enables  her  to  see  at  once  on  what  side  a  reeosant  is  t» 
be  attacked,  and  an  ever  ready  observation  which  nothing  escapes,  and 
a  gentleness  whidi  nothing  can  resist.  She  lacks  the  strength  to  take 
an  active  riiare  in  the  concerns  of  an  empire,  but  her  experience  in  the 
business  details  of  her  own  miniature  state  enable  her  to  read  lessons 
worthy  of  serioucT  attention  from  all  who  take  an  interest  in  public 
ttffsirs. 

-  This  we  think  is  the  clue  which  leads  us  to  the  secret  source  of  the 
excellence  of  Miss  Martineau's  works.  Her's  is,  no  doubt,  even  inde- 
pendently  of  the  quality  to  which  we  have  been  alluding,  a  highly 
gifted  mind.  She  can  put  forth,  when  it  suits  her  purpose,  an  intense 
and  passionate  power,  and  the  next  moment  whisper  an  overmastering 
spell  to  the  gentlest  feelings  of  the  heart.  She  can  pourtray  the  beau^ 
of  heart  and  mind  without  degenerating  into  a  sickly  sweetness,  and  the 
workings  of  the  darker  passions  without  overstepping  the  modesty  of 
nature.  She  possesses  a  quick  sense  of  all  the  more  delicate  beauties 
of  animate  and  inanimate  nature.  And  throughout  everything  she  has 
written,  there  breathes  a  calm  undertone  of  sustained  philosophical 
cheerfulness.  The  sentiments  and  opinions  contained  in  her  books  shew 
bow  lovely  a  thing  the  mind  of  woman  may  become,  when  allowed 
fairly  to  develope  itself.  With  all  man's  power  of  endurance,  it  has 
a  gentleness  and  delicacy  he  never  can  acquire.  It  is  most  fitly  typified 
by  the  ancient  statues  of  the  ideal  class  to  which  the  Apollo  Belvi 
dere  belongs,  where  the  artist,  by  harmoniously  blending  the  propor- 
tions of  the  male  with  the  softer  contour  of  the  female,  has  succeeded 
in  expressing  that  gentle  power  which  is  the  truly  godlike. 

Miss  Martineau  sa3rs  in  her  preface : — ^*  We  trust  we  shall  not  be  sup- 
posed to  countenance  the  practice  of  making  use  of  narrative  as  a  trap 
to  catch  idle  readers,  and  make  them  learn  something  they  are  afraid 
of.  We  detest  the  practice,  and  feel  insulted  whenever  a  book  of  the 
trap  kind  is  put  into  our  hands.  It  is  many  years  since  we  grew  sick  of 
works  which  pretend  to  be  stories,  and  turn  out  to  be  catechisms  of 
soaie  kind  of  knowledge,  which  we  had  much  rather  become  acquainted 
witii  in  its  undisguised  form.  The  reason  why  we  choose  the  form  of 
narrative  is,  that  we  really  think  it  the  best  in  which  Political  Economy 
can  be  tan^t,  as  we  should  say  of  nearly  every  kind  of  moral  science. 
Once  more  we  must  apply  the  <M  proverb,  ^  Example  is  better  than  pre- 
cept.' We  take  this  proverb  as  the  motto  of  our  design.  We  declare 
frankly  that  our  object  is  to  teach  political  economy,  and  that  we  have 
chosen  this  method,  not  only  because  it  is  new,  not  only  because  it  is 
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•ntertaining,  bat  because  we  think  it  the  most  faithfml  and  the  ibosI 
oomplete."  In  these  views  we  entirely  coincide^  and  would  further  add, 
that  narratives^  like  those  constructed  by  Miss  Martineau,  by  showing 
how  completely  the  abstract  doctrines  of  Political  Economy  come  Ikmbs 
to  every  man's  *'  business  and  bosom,"  how  necessary  a  knowledge  ef 
the  results  of  the  economist's  analysis  of  society  is  to  the  comfort  and 
independence  of  every  individual,  will  prove  more  effectual  than  any 
means  that  have  yet  been  proposed,  to  remove  the  silly  prejudices  still 
entertained  against  this  indispensable  branch  of  knowledge. 

Six  numbers  of  Miss  Martineau's  series  of  narratives  are  now  lying 
before  us.  We  will  not  say  that  each  rises  in  importance  above  the 
other,  because  the  fundamental  principles  illustrated  in  each  are  aU 
alike  important.  Neither  will  we  say  that  the  latest-published  tales 
evince  a  more  intimate  acquaintance,  than  the  earlier,  with  the  scienoe 
of  political  economy  ;  for  with  this  study  Miss  Martineau  has  evidently 
long  been  perfectly  familiar,  and  a  most  skilful  dialectician  she  shows 
herself  to  be,  in  canvassing  its  knotty  points.  But  in  the  aetketical  de. 
partment  we  trace  a  marked  and  progressive  improvement.  Her  <^araa. 
ters,  and  the  scenery  which  surrounds  them,  are  in  every  new  nnmber 
dashed  off  with  a  bolder  and  more  graphic  pencil ;  and  the  doctrinal  dis. 
cussions  are  more  assimilated  to  the  common  conversation  of  every  day 
life.  Some  readers  may  at  first  think  otherwise,  seeing  that  the  author 
has  retained  all  the  technical  phraseology  of  the  economists ;  but  in  doing 
this  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  she  has  acted  judiciously.  If  it  ii 
«f  importance  that  idl  classes  of  society  should  become  familiarized  wHh 
such  discussions,  it  is  also  of  importance  that  they  should  be  accustomed 
horn  the  first  to  conduct  them  in  precise  and  definite,  that  is^  in  tech- 
nical  language. 

.  We  have  not  space  to  analyze  all  Miss  Martineau's  tales.  A  brief 
resume  must  satisfy  the  reader  whom  we  earnestly  advise  to  refer  to  the 
volumes  themselves. 

No.  I.  is  entitled,  *'  Life  in  the  Wilds."  It  is  the  narrative  of  the 
adventures  of  a  small  settlement  in  the  Cape  Colony,  which  has  been 
plundered  by  an  incursion  of  the  natives,  and  left,  except  in  the  req^ect 
of  mental  cultivation,  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  author  follows  step  by 
step  the  progress  of  this  desolate  group,  by  its  own  unaided  exertions, 
from  utter  want  to  a  state  of  comparative  comfort,  and  renders  its  sim- 
ple annals  the  means  of  illustrating  the  most  important  doctrmes  rela- 
tive to  the  origin  and  distribution  of  wealth. 

No  II.  is  entitled  "  The  Hill  and  the  VaUey,"  and  is  intended  to  il- 
lustrate the  doctrine  of  capitaL  In  the  course  of  the  story,  however, 
many  moral  lessons  of  the  deepest  importance  are  incidentally,  perhaps 
unintentionally  inculcated.  Ilie  two  most  prominent  characters  are  an 
old  man  of  the  name  of  Armstrong  a  hale  healthy  lover  of  nature,  who, 
from  a  distrust  of  men,  lives  in  a  hermit's  seclusion ;  and  a  strange  way- 
ward strong-minded  person  of  the  name  of  Paul.  In  a  former  number 
we  presented  our  readers  with  some  extracts  from  this  tale. 

No.  III.  ''  Brooke,  and  Brooke  farm,"  is  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  pro- 
gress of  agricultural  improvement — a  bright  and  sunny  picture  of  tht 
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iTiral  districts  of  merry  England,     It  is  merely  a  further  elucidation  of 
the  doctrine  of  Capital. 

No.  IV.  *'  Life  in  Demerara^grapples  with  thornier  subjects^ — with  the 
questions  of  the  comparative  productiveness  of  free  and  slave  labour^  the 
possibility  of  man's  acquiring  a  right  of  property  in  man,  and  the  effects 
of  slavery  upon  the  character  both  of  master  and  slave.  These  weighty 
topics  are  discussed  fearlessly,  yet  temperately,  in  no  sectarian  or  un- 
kindly spirit,  yet  with  the  most  stem  adherence  to  truth.  The  follow- 
ing  scene  shews  that  the  author  is  capable  of  rising  to  impassioned  sub- 
limity. 

There  was  a  mass  of  clouds  toweriag  in  a  distant  qoarter  of  the  heavens,  not  like 
a  pile  of  snowy  peaks,  but  now  rent  apart  and  now  tumbled  together,  and  batbed  in 
m  doll,  red  light.  The  sun,  too,  looked  large  and  red,  while  the  objects  on  the  sum. 
nits  of  the  hills  wore  a  bluish  cast,  and  looked  larger  and  nearer  than  usual.  Thete 
was  a  dead  calm.  The  pigeon  had  ceased  her  cooing :  no  parrots  were  showing  off 
their  gaudy  plumage  in  the  sunlight,  and  not  even  the  hum  of  the  enamelled  beetle 
was  heard. 

**  What  is  the  moon*8  age  ?**  asked  Mr.  Bruce  of  the  overseer. 

<<  She  is  Ml  to-night,  sir,  and  a  stormy  night  it  wiU  be  I  iiear.'*  He  held  up  his 
infer  and  listened. 

<«  Hark  !*'  said  Mary,  <<  there  is  the  thunder  already." 

**  It  is  not  thunder,  my  dear.'* 

**  It  is  the  sea,**  said  Louisa.  <<  I  never  heard  it  here  but  once  before ;  but  I  am 
More  it  is  the  same  sound.'* 

M  The  sea  at  this  distance  T'  cried  Mary. 

Her  faAhtt  shook  his  head,  muttering,  <<  God  help  all  who  are  in  harbour,  and  give 
them  a  breeze  to  carry  them  out  for  enough  I  The  shore  will  be  strewed  with  wrecks 
by  the  morning.  Come,  my  dears,  let  us  go  home  before  yonder  clouds  climb 
higher.** 

The  whites  have  not  yet  become  as  weatherwise,  between  the  tropics,  as  the  ne« 
ffoes ;  and  both  foil  short  of  the  foresight  which  might  be  attained,  and  which  was 
actaally  possessed  by  the  original  inhabitants  of  these  countries.  A  negro  cannot, 
like  them,  predict  a  storm  twelve  days  beforehand ;  but  he  is  generally  aware  of  its 
^vproach  some  hours  sooner  than  his  master.  It  depends  upon  the  terms  he  happens 
to  be  on  with  the  whites,  whether  or  not  he  gives  them  the  advantage  of  his  obeei. 


Old  Mark  sent  his  danghter  Becky  to  Mr.  Bruce*s  house  to  deliver  his  opinion  9m. 
the  subject ;  but  all  were  prepared.  No  such  friendly  warning  was  given  to  the 
Mitchelsons,  who,  overcome  with  the  heat,  were,  from  the  eldest  to  the  youngest, 
lying  on  couches,  too  languid  to  lift  up  their  heads,  or  think  of  what  might  be  pass- 
iaf  out  of  doors.  Cassius,  meanwhile,  was  leaning  over  the  gate  of  his  provision 
groond,  watching  the  moon  as  she  rose,  crimson  as  blood,  behind  his  little  plantain 
giwe.  Every  star  looked  crimson  too,  and  had  its  halo  like  the  moon.  It  was  at 
if  a  bloody  steam  had  gone  up  from  the  earth.  Not  a  breath  of  air  could  yet  be 
MX ;  yet  here  and  there  a  cedar,  taller  than  the  rest,  stooped  and  shivered  on  the 
•ommita  of  the  hills :  and  the  clouds,  now  rushing,  now  poised  motionless,  indicated 
a  capridous  eonunotion  in  the  upper  air.  Cassius  was  watching  with  much  interest 
these  signs  of  an  approaching  tempest,  when  he  ftlt  himself  pulled  by  the  jacket. 

**  May  I  stay  with  yonP**  asked  poor  Hester. 

**  My  master  and  mistress  dare  not  keep  at  home,  becaase  our  roof  is  almost  off 
already,  and  they  think  the  wind  will  carry  it  quite  away  to-night.** 

**  Where  are  they  gone  P'* 

**  To  ftBd  somebody  to  take  them  in ;  bat  they  say  there  will  be  no  room  for 
Bse.** 

**  Stay  with  me  then ;  but  nobody  will  be  safo  under  a  roof  to-night,  I  think." 

«*  Where  shall  we  stay  then?** 

**  Here,  unless  God  calls  us  away.     Many  may  be  called  before  morning.** 

The  Uttle  girl  stood  trembling,  aAraid  of  she  scarcely  knew  what,  till  a  tremen. 
dMW  chH>  of  thunder  burst  near,  and  then  she  efamg  to  Casiias,  and  hid  her  foee^t 
in  a  fow  moments  the  gong  was  heard,  sounding  in  the  hurried  irregular  manner 
wkkh  betokens  an  alarm.  ..„:... 

^  Aha!**  cried  Cassias.     «  The  white  man's  house  shakes,  and  he  U  aftaid. 
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^  WhAt  doet  h«  call  «•  for  ?"'  said  the  terrifled  ehiliL  <«  We  can  do  bim  my 
food.*' 

'  ^  No ;  but  hif  house  ii  stronger  than  ours ;  and  if  his  shakes,  ours  may  tomble 
dsviiy  and  then  he  would  lose  his  slaves  and  their  houses  too.  So  let  us  go  into  the 
Aeld  where  we  are  called,  and  then  we  shall  see  how  pale  white  men  can  look.** 

All  the  way  as  they  went,  Hester  held  one  hand  before  her  eyes,  fbr  the  lightning 
flashes  came  thick  and  ikai.  Still  there  was  neither  wind  nor  rain ;  but  the  roar  of 
the  distent  ssa  rose  louder  in  the  intenrals  of  the  thunder. 

Caseins  suddenly  slopt  short,  and  pulled  the  little  girrs  hand  from  before  her  tnoe, 
OTinf,  ^  Uwk,  look,  thei«  is  a  sight.** 

Hester  shrieked  when  she  saw  a  whole  field  of  sugar-^ames  whiried  in  the  air. 
Bflfbre  they  had  time  to  £m,  the  lofUest  trses  of  the  forest  were  carried  up  in  like 
mmuMT.  The  mill  disappeared,  a  hundred  huts  were  levelled ;  there  was  a  stunning 
roar,  a  rumbling  beneath,  a  rariiing  above.  The  hurricane  was  t^on  them  in  idl 
itstey. 

Caad«s  clasped  the  child  round  the  waist,  and  carried  rather  than  led  her  at  his 
utmost  speed  beyond  the  verge  of  the  groves,  lest  Uiey  also  should  be  borne  down  and 
crsnh  all  beneath  them.  When  he  had  arrived  with  his  charge  in  the  field  vHiitiier 
the  gong  had  sumrnonind  him,  slaves  were  arriving  from  all  parts  of  the  plantation  to 
seek  safety  in  an  open  place.  Their  black  forms  Hitting  in  the  mixed  light,— now 
in  the  glare  of  the  lightning,  and  now  in  the  rapid  gleams  which  the  full  moon  cast 
as  the  clouds  were  swept  away  for  a  moment,— might  have  seemed  to  a  stranger  like 
imps  ofthe  storm  collecting  to  give  tidings  of  its  ravages.    Like  such  impe  UM^9(die 


"  The  mill  is  downl**  cried  one. 

**  No  crop  next  year,  for  the  canes  are  blown  awayl**  shouted  anotlier. 

<<  The  hills  are  as  bare  as  a  rock, — no  cofiee,  no  spice,  no  cottonl     Hurrar* 

^  But  our  huts  are  gone :  our  plantation  grounds  are  bnriedl**  cried  the  wUIing 
voice  of  a  woman. 

«  Hurra  I  for  the  white  man*s  are  gone  too  I**  answered  many  mingled  tones.  Just 
then  a  burst  of  moonlight  showed  to  each  the  exulting  countenances  6f  the  rest,  and 
there  went  up  a  shout,  loader  than  the  thunder, — <^  Hurra  I  hurra  I  how  ugly  Is  the 
landl*' 

The  sound  was  hushed,  and  the  warring  lights  were  quenched  for  a  time  by  the 
deluge  which  poured  down  from  the  clouds.  The  slaves  crouched  together  in  the 
middle  of  the  field,  supporting  one  another  as  well  as  they  could  against  the  fury  <tf 
the  gnsts  which  still  blew,  "and  of  the  tropical  rains.  An  inquiry  now  went  round, 
—.where  was  Homer?  It  was  his  duty  to  be  in  the  field  as  soon  as  the  gong  had 
sounded,  but  no  one  had  seen  him.  There  was  a  stem  hope  in  every  heart  that  his 
roof  had  follen  in  and  buried  him  and  his  whip  together.    It  was  not  so,  however. 

After  a  while,  the  roaring  of  water  was  heard  very  near,  and  some  of  the  blacks 
separated  from  the  rest  to  see  in  what  direction  the  irregular  torrents  which  usually 
attend  a  hurricane  were  taking  their  course.  There  was  a  strip  of  low  ground  be» 
tween  the  sloping  field  where  the  negroes  were  collected  and  the  <^po8ite  hill,  and 
through  the  middle  of  this  ground  a  river  rushed  along  where  a  river  had  never  been 
seen  ^fore.  A  tree  was  still  standing  here  and  thane  in  the  midst  of  the  foaming 
waters,  and  what  had  a  few  minutes  ago  been  a  hillock  with  a  few  shrubs  growing 
out  of  it,  was  now  an  island.  The  negroes  thought  they  heard  a  shout  from  this 
island,  and  then  supposed  it  must  be  fancy ;  but  when  the  cloudy  rack  was  swept 
away,  and  allowed  the  moon  to  look  down  for  a  moment,  they  saw  that  some  one 
was  certainly  there,  clinging  to  the  shrubs,  and  in  imminent  peril  of  being  carried 
away  if  the  stream  should  continue  to  rise.  It  was  Homer,  who  was  making 
his  way  to  the  field  when  the  waters  overtook  him  in  the  low  ground,  and  drove 
him  to  the  hillock  to  seek  a  safety  wtiich  was  likely  to  be  short  enoug:h.  The 
waters  rose  every  moment :  and  though  the  distance  was  not  above  thirty  foet 
from  the  hillock  to  the  sloping  bank  on  which  the  negroes  had  now  raqged 
themselves  to  watch  his  fate,  the  waves  dashed  tlirough  in  so  famous  a  current 
that  he  did  not  dare  to  commit  himself  to  them.  He  caUed,  he  shouted,  he  scream- 
ed for  help,  his  agony  growing  more  intense,  as  inch  after  inch,  foot  after  foot,  of 
his  little  shore  disappeared.  The  negroes  answered  his  shouts  very  punctually ; 
but  whether  the  impatience  of  peril  prompted  the  thought,  or  an  evil  conscience,  or 
whether  it  was  really  so,  the  shouts  seemed  to  him  to  have  more  of  triumph  than 
sympathy  in  them  (  and  nruel  as  would  have  been  his  situation  had  all  the  world 
been  looking  on  witii  a  desire  to  help,  it  was  dreadfully  aggravated  by  the  belief 
that  the  wretches  whom  he  had  so  utterly  despised  were  watching  his  struggles,  and 
Standing  with  folded  arms  to  see  bow  he  would  help  himself  when  there  was  n<me  to 
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lielp  him.  He  turned  and  lodked  to  the  other  shore;  hut  it  was  fkr  too  distant 
to  be  reached.  If  he  was  to  be  sayed,  it  must  be  by  ciossinf  the  narrower  goUej : 
and,  at  last,  a  means  of  doing  so  seemed  to  offer.  Several  trees  had  been  eaiu 
ried.  past  by  the  current ;  but  they  were  all  bOTne  on  headlong,  and  he  bad  n* 
means  of  arresting  their  course :  Imt  one  came  at  loigth,  a  trunk  of  the  largest 
Igixjwth,  and  therdfore  making  its  way  more  slowly  than  the  rest.  It  tilted  froai 
time  to  time  against  the  bank,  and  when  it  reached  the  island,  fiiirly  stuck  at  the 
very  point  where  the  stream  was  narrowest.  With  intense  gratitodey— gratiloda 
Yirlil<:h  two  hours  before  he  would  have  denied  could  erer  be  ^i  towai^  slaires^-.^ 
Homer  saw  the  n^^roes  cluster  about  the  root  of  tlie  tree  to  hold  it  firm  in  its  |>esi* 
tion.  Its  branchy  head  seemed  to  him  to  be  secure,  and  the  only  question  now  wtm, 
wrbether  he  could  keep  liis  hold  on  this  bridge,  while  the  torrent  rose  orer  it,  as  if 
in  fury  at  baring  its  oourse  delayed.  He  could  b«t  try,  for  It  was  Ids  only  chance. 
Tbe  beginning  of  liis  adventure  would  be  the  most  perilooe,  (m  acooont  of  thebooi^ 
oyer  and  through  which  he  must  make  his  Way.  Slowly,  ftaifully,  hot  ftimly  he 
ac<x>mpUBhed  this,  and  the  next  glimpse  of  moonlight  riiowed  him  astride  on  tha 
bare  trunk,  clinging  with  knees  and  arms,  and  creeping  forward  as  he  battled  with 
the  qnray.  The  slayes  were  no  less  intent.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  not  one 
let  go,  ioA  even  the  women  would  haye  a  hold.  A  black  doad  liid  the  moon 
just  iHien  Homer  seemed  witliin  reach  of  the  bank ;  and  wliat  happened  in  that 
dark  moment, — ^whether  it  was  the  force  of  the  stream,  or  the  strength  of  the  temp, 
tatlon,— no  lips  were  eyer  known  to  utter  ;  but  the  eyent  was  that  the  massy  trunk 
lieaTed  once  oyer,  the  unhappy  wretch  lost  his  grasp,  and  was  carried  down  at 
the  instant  he  thought  himself  secure.  Horrid  yells  once  more  arose  from  the  pe- 
riflking  man,  and  Arom  the  blacks  now  dispersed  along  the  bank  to  see  the  last  of 


<<  He  is  not  gone  yet,^'  was  the  cry  of  one ;  '<  he  climbed  yon  tree  as  if  he  had 
t  a  water-rat.'* 

<«  There  let  bin)  sit  if  the  wind  will  let  him,**  cried  another.  <<  That  he  should 
ha!¥e  been  carried  straight  to  a  tree  after  all  I*' 

<<  Stand  fost  I  here  comes  the  gale  again  I**  shouted  a  third. 

The  gale  came.  The  tree  in  which  Homer  had  found  refuge  bowed,  cracked^-i. 
but  before  it  iell,  the  wretch  was  blown  from  it  like  a  flake  of  foam,  and  swallowed 
np  finally  in  the  surse  beneath.    This  was  clearly  seen  by  a  passing  gleam. 

'^  Harra  I  hurra  I*^  was  the  cry  once  more.  ^*  God  sent  the  wind.  It  was  God 
that  murdered  him,  not  we." 

The  scene  of  Nos.  V.  and  VI.  is  laid  in  one  of  our  Hebridean  islands. 
The  former,  "  Ella  of  Grarreloch,"  treats  of  the  knotty  question  of  rent  j 
the  latter,  ''  Weal  and  Woe  in  Garveloch,'*  is  an  elucidation  of  the  doc 
trines  of  population,  of  its  increase  and  proportion  to  food.  This  last  of 
Miss  Martineau's  publications  that  has  reached  us  deserves  the  widest 
circulation,  and  the  most  serious  perusal.  It  is  full  of  weighty  tnitiis, 
on  a  question  more  misapprehended  than  any  which  has  been  canvassed 
in  our  day — a  question  to  which  an  erroneous  answer,  if  it  meet  with 
acceptation,  is  pregnant  with  instant  and  awful  danger.  In  this  slight 
critique,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  plunge  into  such  an  important  discus- 
sion. 

To  conclude,  we  look  upon  Miss  Martineau  as  entitled  to  rank  high 
among  those  gifted  females  whose  writings  have  of  late  years  so  emi- 
nently benefited  their  country — ^the  Edgeworths,  Marcets,  and  others. 
The  eountry  is  now  free  ;  but  the  just  use  of  that  freedom  depends  upon 
the  moral  and  intellectual  advance  of  the  people.  We  do  not  think  that 
the  question  of  emancipation  ought,  in  any  case,  to  be  postponed  to  that 
of  instruction.  The  slave  never  can  be  educated.  The  freeman  may 
act  wrong,  but  the  slave  cannot  act  right.  We  struck  with  our  fellow-* 
countrymen  for  freedom,  without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  they  were 
capable  of  using  it  properly,  because  it  was  their  right,  which  no  man 
was  entitled  to  withhold  from  them.  Now  that  the  diain  has  either 
.  been  removed,  or  so  corroded,  that  no  power  on  earth  can  ever  again 
render  it  effective  to  rivet  us  down,  a  yet  nobler  task  remains*-*to  aicl 
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in  freeing  men  from  the  self*iuiposed  fetters  of  ignovance  mud  preiudlce. 
Every  feUow-Ubourer  shall  be  received  with  a  hearty  welcome ;  and  one 
10  able  aa  Miss  Martineau  is  richly  entitled  to  the  meet  oerdiai  it  is  in 
Mir  pewer  to  give. 


THE  DESPOTS'  CHALLENGE  TO  GERMANY. 

Wqobvkk  commite  one  criaunal  act  must  go  on :  in  the  career  of  gnill, 
there  ia  neither  halt  nor  retreat.  This  is  Uie  true  origin  of  the  atro. 
eiou8  protocol  just  published  by  the  Diet  of  Germany.  From  the  first 
moment  that  the  German  Sovereigns  broke  faith  with  their  subjecta, 
and  withheld  the  free  constitutions,  by  the  promise  of  which  they  had 
allured  them  to  take  a  share  in  the  war  of  liberation  in  1813,  they 
entangled  themselves  in  a  series  of  perplexities,  which  obliged  them  te 
stride  from  one  act  of  iniquity  onward  to  another,  until  their  measure 
of  crime  should  be  fuU,  and  the  patience  of  men  fairly  exhausted.  We 
have  our  doubts  whether  the  bold  step,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  may 
lead  immediately  to  this  consummation,  but  it  helps  them  onward  ;  uid 
although  provoked  at  their  rascality,  we  hail  it  with  delight,  as  a  haiu 
binger  of  the  day  of  retribution. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that,  if  there  be  meaning  in  language,  or  faith  in 
man,  the  German  Sovereigns,  at  the  downfal  of  Napoleon,  stood  pledged 
by  the  most  sacred  promises,  to  bestow  upon  their  subjects  constitution, 
ml  forms  of  government.  It  is  a  weak  expression  to  say,  that  they  post- 
poned unduly  the  performance  of  these  promises ;  every  sentence  of  the 
treaty  upon  which  the  German  confederacy  rests  shews  a  determination 
to  evade  it.  The  German  Confederation,  according  to  that  deed,  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  states,  each  possessing,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
power  of  internal  legislation,  but  forming  one  body  as  regards  their  in- 
tercourse with  other  nations.  It  is  declared,  that  every  sovereign  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Confederation  shall,  at  his  earliest  convenience,  ^t«€ 
to  his  subjects  such  a  constitutional  form  of  government  as  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  the  constituent  treaty.  The  exercise  of 
the  legislative  and  executive  powers  reserved  to  the  federal  body,  is 
▼ested  in  a  diet  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  several  sove- 
reigns,  the  number  of  votes  assigned  to  each  being  proportioned  to  their 
extent  of  territory.  Among  other  powers  reserved  to  this  assembly, 
are  the  right  of  enacting  a  common  law  for  the  regulation  of  the  press 
in  all  the  states,  and  the  determining  and  proportioning  the  burdens  to 
he  Imposed  for  federal  purposes. 

Now,  be  it  remarked,  that  this  document  assumes  that  the  sovereign 
alone  has  the  right  of  determining  what  share  of  power  he  shall  allot  to 
ihe  people,  and  that  the  people  must  receive  his  concession  as  a  favour, 
not  as  a  right.  Next,  it  leaves  him  the  exclusive  judge  of  the  most  pro- 
per time  for  making  this  concession  ;  and  affords  him  a  prospect  of  sup. 
port  from  his  brother  kings,  should  his  subjects  turn  impatient.  Lastly,  it 
reserves  for  kings  alone,  without  any  intervention  of  even  a  remonstrance 
4>n  the  part  of  the  people,  to  determine  how  far  the  utterance  of  thought 
ahall  be  free,  and  usurps  the  right  of  imposing  heavy  taxes,  ind^^a- 
Gently  of  tibe  cimsent  of  those  who  pay  them.  The  principle  upon  ivhicfa 
^e  frame  of  government  rests  is  fslse  and  despotic,  and  ito  first  enact* 
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ments  are  worthy  of  the  polluted  source  from  whence  they  spring.  But 
there  is  yet  more  hehind.  Austria  and  Prussia  form  of  themselves  a 
fourth  part  of  the  votes  in  the  Diet :  Austria  and  Prussia  have  territo- 
ries,  money^  and  soldiers,  which,  not  lying  within  the  houndaries  of  the 
Confederation,  may,  without  violating  the  Articles  of  Union,  he  employ. 
ed  in  hostilities  against  it :  Austria  and  Prussia,  hy  hlandishments  or 
thre»ts>  can  compel  a  majority  of  the  weaker  states,  with  which  they 
have  been  hound  up  in  unequal  league  to  do  whatever  they  please. 
In  other  words,  Austria  and  Prussia,  two  bigotted  members  of  the  Holy 
Alli&nce,  are  absolute  and  uncontrolled  masters  of  Germany. 

Xhifl  humiliating  truth  has  been  keenly  felt  by  the  Germans,  on  many 
occasions,  but  never  more  bitterly  than  on  the  emanation  of  the  ^'  Pro« 
tocol  of  the  9Sd  sitting  of  the  Diet  of  the  German  Confederacy,  holden 
on  tbe  S8th  of  June,  1832."  The  circumstances  under  which  this  docu 
ment  was  published,  are  briefly  these.  There  have  existed  in  Bavaria, 
Wurtemburg,  and  several  other  states,  for  some  time  back,  legislative 
chambers ;  but,  as  their  respective  sovereigns  held  them  pretty  tight  by 
the  hand,  Austria  and  Prussia  did  not  at  first  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
remonstrate.  Of  late,  these  two  powers  have  been  anxiously  watching  the 
course  of  events  in  Poland ;  and,  relieved  from  their  keen  gaze,  and  ea> 
conrai^ed  by  the  success  of  the  French,  the  patriots,  in  different  states 
of  Oermany,  have  beei^  asserting  their  rights  with  greater  boldness.  In 
Wurtemburg,  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Darmstadt,  the  liberty  of  the  press 
hasy  by  judicial  decisions,  and  the  activity  of  affiliated  associations,  been 
successfully  vindicated.  Saxony  has  forced  an  imbecile  and  bigoted 
monarch  to  delegfate  his  power  to  more  trustworthy  hands,  and  has  or. 
^anised  a  national  guard.  The  second  chamber  of  Hanover  has  elo- 
quently asserted  its  right  to  control  the  public  burdens,  and  remon, 
fltrated  against  Count  Munster's  infringements  of  the  constitution.  In 
JEIesse  Cassel,  important  concessions  have  been  wrung  from  the  brutal 
despot  who  disgraces  the  throne.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Germany, 
westward  of  the  Elbe,  the  constitutional  spirit  has,  during  the  last  year 
and  a  half,  been  rapidly  gaining  in  strength  and  extent. 

But  the  downfal  of  Poland  has  now  left  Austria  and  Prussia  free  to  re« 
turn  to  their  nightmare  task  of  stifling  the  freedom  of  Germany.  Their 
first  measure  is  to  address  to  the  Diet  an  overture,  in  which  they  take 
the  Sovereigns  who  have  indicated  an  inclination  to  make  concessions 
to  popular  opinion,  roundly  to  task.  And  it  is  a  most  important  fact, 
that  although  many  of  these  Princes  are  known  to  be  friendly  to  the 
rights  of  the  people — although  one  of  them  is  the  limited  Monarch  of 
Oreat  Britain,  not  one  of  them  has  dared  to  refuse  acquiescence  in  the 
measures  proposed  by  their  task-masters.  A  committee  has  been  in 
consequence  appointed  to  watch  over  the  proceedings  in  every  German 
State,  and  to  report  to  the  different  courts.  The  members  of  the  Diet 
hare  moreover  pledged  themselves  to  uphold  the  following  doctrines. 
1st.  The  Sovereigns  of  the  confederation  are  responsible  only  to  each 
other ,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  e$ch  of  them  to  reject  all  petitions  from  his 
people,  that  the  rest  disapproye  of.  Sd.  The  Sovereign  alone,  with  the 
advice  of  his  brethren,  has  the  right  to  determine  what  taxes  ought  to 
be  levied  ;  and  any  resistance  (^cit  or  otherwise)  to  his  impositions,  jus- 
tifies the  armed  interference  of  bis  allies.  Sd.  Entire  Freedom  of  speech 
is  not  the  right  of  any  legislative  Chamber  :  the  Sovereign  is  the  judge  of 
how  far  they  may  be  allowed  to  go.  4.  The  Diet  alone  has  the  privilege 
of  interpreting  its  own  acts.     We  will  venture  to  say  that  a  more  cold- 
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blooded  And  fyBtematic  despotism^  or  more  complete  in  all  its  parU, 
than  is  sketched  in  thb  outline,  never  existed. 

Will  Germany  submit  to  this  tyranny,  this  attempt  to  give  abso- 
lute sway  over  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  men,  to  one  or  two  pur. 
Idind  individuals,  by  spies  and  bayonets— the  mere  mention  of  which 
makes  an  Englishman's  blood  boil  ?  We  know  not.  Our  expectatiffli 
on  this  head  is  not  unmixed  with  anxiety.  We  know  that  there  are 
among  the  Germans,  many  who  spurn  the  exploded  fooleries  of  thdr 
half-feudal,  half-Turkish  system,  and  long  for  the  union  of  their  eountrj 
into  one  mighty  state,  governed  by  rational  laws.  We  know  many  a 
strong  hold  of  freedom,  in  which  the  sturdy  sense  of  the  burgher  re- 
volts  against  the  gross  licentiousness  and  caprice  of  his  tyrant.  W0 
know  no  land  more  fertile  in  cool  heads  or  dauntless  hearts  than  Ger- 
many.  But  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  aware  that  its  rulers  have  for 
centuries  acted  upon  the  principle  of  divide  and  govern,  and  that  local 
prejudices,  and  those  of  caste,  are  nowhere  more  inveterate.  The  inuu 
ginative  character  of  the  Germans,  too,  makes  them  cling  to  old  associa- 
tions,  and  gives  kings  and  priests  a  strong  hold  even  upon  the  most 
sceptical  minds  among  them.  It  would  grieve,  therefore,  but  not  sur- 
prise  us  to  learn  that  this  unholy  protocol  had  been  received  with  tame 
subndssion,  or  with  impotent  outbreakings  of  anger  in  isolated  and  un. 
supported  districts.  But  such  a  state  of  things  cannot  long*  endure. 
These  bloated  and  presumptuous  fools  have  dug  their  own  graves.  It 
is  not  in  human  nature  to  endure  the  continuance  of  tiliat  system  of 
espionage  and  repression  of  every  free  utterance  of  the  heart  whidi  ihe 
Sovereigns  of  Germany  are  attempting  to  enforce.  There  were  bitter 
hearts  enough  in  the  land  before — ^patriots,  whose  honest  hopes  had  bees 
blasted, — ^young  and  ardent  spirits,  whose  best  years  had  been  wasted  in 
dungeons,— mothers  "  weeping  for  their  children,"  who  had  died  for  the 
monarch,  and  only  brought  diains  upon  their  country.  They  will  now  find 
apt  scholars  for  their  lessons  of  revenge.  A  storm  is  gathering  which 
will,  ere  long,  sweep  the  puny  apes  of  monarchy,  and  their  tinsel  state 
from  tiie  land.  As  sure  as  there  is  a  God  in  Heaven,  there  are  those 
now  alive  who  will  live  to  see,  at  least  the  western  half  of  Germany 
erected  into  a  republic,  "  one  and  indivisible."  But  we  will  return  to 
this  subject  next  month. 


A  JOHANNIC. 

Ths  story  goes  that  a  traveller  in  the  back  settlements  of  America, 
where  the  roads  are  sometimes  rather  deep,  observing  a  hat  by  his  path^ 
attempted  to  hook  it  up  with  his  whip,  when,  to  his  great  surprise,  a 
voice  issued  from  beneath  the  hat,  gruffly  sayii^,  "  What  are  you  doing 
with  my  hat  ?"  ^^  Doing  with  your  hat !  why,  who,  and  where  are  you, 
in  the  name  of  wonder  ?"  "  Why,  where  should  I  be  but  under  the  hat 
on  my  head,  resting  myself  a  little  on  my  journey.  The  roads  in  this 
new  country  are  not  very  good ;  but  I  have  got  a  capital  clever  cob  under 
me,  who  has  carried  me  well  through,  fmd  we  are  resting  ourselves  here,  to 
fetch  breath ;  for  it  is  the  first  bit  of  sound  bottom,  to  make  a  stand  Wj 
that  I  have  found  for  the  last  hundred  miles  ?" 

This  case  of  repose  adumbrates  the  present  posture  and  circumstances 
of  John  Bull.  He  has  come  to  the  first  bit  of  sound  g^round^  to  make  a 
stand  on,  that  has  been  gained  for  the  last  hundred  years ;  he  has  a 
good  cob  under  him  in  the  Reform  Law,  and  is  taking  breath,  and  bless* 
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lug  himself  on  hk  happy  footing  and  pleasant  circnmstances^  only  up  to 
the  chin  in  mud. 

Who  will  say  that  John  is  a  growler,  always  extracting  matter  of  dis- 
content ?    Whatever  he  may  have  been,  he  is  the  most  sanguine,  confid- 
ing, of  human  beings,  provided  only  he  has  a  Lord  to  look  up  to ;  a 
Liord^  we  mean,  of  Parliament,  and  in  place.  As  nurses  may  divert  a  child, 
so  may  this  incarnation  of  reason  be  played  with ;  if  he  be  cross  or  fret- 
fnl,  crying  for  the  moon  or  any  such  matter,  hold  up  a  doll  to  him  in 
the  shape  of  a  Lord  enacting  patriotism,  saying  what  a  fine  thing  it  is, 
and  he  falls  a  crowing  with  delight.     The  poor  innocent  never  dreams 
that  it  is  stuffed  with  bran,  and  moved  by  a  wire.    The  honest  truth  is 
that  John  is  a  tuft-hunter,  a  great  worshipper  of  rank,  wherever  there 
is  any  degree  of  decency  of  character  connected  with  it.   Ill  usage,  how- 
ever, rouses  up  a  spirit  that  lurks  in  an  innermost  recess  of  his  bowels  : 
hut  it  must  be  moved  by  a  degree  of  kicking  and  cufiing,  which  it  is 
amazing  any  being  wanting  the  organization  of  an  ass  can  bear ;  and, 
after  all,  it  emits  a  scorching  flash,  and  straight  is  dull  again.    He  is 
Bke  the  Medecin  malgr^  lui,  who  was  thrashed  into  assuming  the  doctor, 
and  prescribing  for  disorders ;  or  he  is  still  more  like  the  bull,  in  whose 
name  he  delights,  ordinarily  heavy,  slow,  ruminating  much  on  little 
grass,  sedulous  to  make  beef  of  himself,  with  grave  aspect,  and  sober 
gait,  perpetually  cropping.    But  he  is  overdriven ;  the  goad  has  sieved 
his  side :  his  blood  is  leaking  through  a  hundred  wounds :  his  legs  are 
weary ;  his  stomach  empty,  ignorant  of  fodder :  he  becomes  heroic ;   he 
darts  out  his  tail,  he  stretches  out  his  neck,  and  bellows  defiance  to  his 
tormentors ;  he  rouses  his  mettle,  lifts  his  legs,  butts  his  head,  and  on 
to  the  charge  ;  he  tosses  and  tears,  and  scares  the  whole  world  with  his 
rage  and  power.    When,  however,  the  fury  has  taken  its  course,  we  see 
him  again  in  his  gentleness,  with  tiie  slaver  oozing  from  his  mouth  ;  and 
a  child  may  prick  him  on  his  course,  provided  it  be  with  the  mild  per* 
suasion  of  a  tenpenny  nail,  instead  of  the  exciting  stab  of  a  pike. 

We  like  our  first  simile  best,  and  shall  return  to  it  as  the  more  exact 
and  respectful  withal.  John  is  up  to  his  chin  in  mire,  rejoicing  that  he 
is  at  last  in  the  right  way,  and  with  solid  ground  under  his  good  steed. 
He  has  no  notion  of  his  begrimed  circumstances.  Because  he  has  been 
worse,  he  thinks  himself  well ;  because  he  has  been  floundering  and 
spladiing  on  for  many  a  weary  mile,  escaping  from  being  swallowed  up, 
body  and  bones,  in  the  bog  of  boroughmongery,  he  is  for  resting  satis- 
fied, neck  deep,  on  the  comfprtable  bottom  to  the  slough  reform.  Up 
and  be  doing,  man  !  get  out  of  the  mud ;  lift  yourself  from  the  muck  in 
which  you  have  been  moving.  Granting  that  you  don't  sink  to  perdi- 
tion in  it,  yet  is  it  not  good  to  stand  up  to  your  head  in.  Make  a  better 
use  of  your  cob ;  free  him  from  the  clogging  mess  through  which  he  has 
had  to  struggle  his  way ;  get  into  sweet  air  and  on  firm  ground.  Because 
you  have  been  so  long  journeying  through  morass,  don't  suppose  that 
the  political  element  is  a  mud  bath,  with  a  slab  at  bottom  to  prevent 
foundering. 

We  have  had  a  prodigious  triumph.  By  the  showing  of  our  own  side, 
(a  sort  of  evidence  we  always  prefer  taking,)  the  People,  the  Whig 
Aristocracy,  and  the  Government,  mustering  altogether  about  nineteen 
mflUnfMi  and  a  half,  have  prevaUed  against  the  boroughmongery  and 
the  parsons,  and  the  red-tape  outcasts,  whose  combined  forces  are  said 
to  have  amounted,  on  the  largest  calculation,  to  about  fifty  thousand 
persons  of  the  worst  principles  and  characters.  Thus  we  have  conquered. 
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after  a  desperate  struggle  of  about  eighteea  months,  at  the  odds  of  nearly 
iOO  to  1 :  and  this  without  having  our  victory  stained  with  bloodshed ; 
for  this  excellent  reason,  that  there  is  no  finding  any  body  to  fi^t 
with  at  the  odds  of  iOO  to  1.  The  scholar  of  Hierocles,  seeing  a  great 
OTOwd  attending  the  funeral  of  his  child,  apologized  for  bringing  out  so 
small  a  body  to  so  large  a  multitude.  Our  excellent  Ministers  (we 
always  call  them  excellent^  because  we  don't  know  anything  else  to  say 
of  them)  ought  in  like  manner  to  have  apologized  for  achieving  so 
moderate  a  reform  with  so  stupendous  a  victory.  We  have  had  sixteen 
shillings  worth  of  sack  to  one  pennyworth  of  bread ;  we  have  had  the 
spirit  of  twenty  millions  of  people  to  an  aristocratical  Reform  BiH. 
We  have  been  at  the  devil's  employment  of  shearing  hogs,  and  have 
had  much  cry  and  taken  little  wool ;  yet  are  seats  in  Parliament  to  be 
stuffed  with  it 

A  member  of  the  Collective  Wisdom,  after  a  flat,  unmeaning  speech, 
such  as  is  commonly  made  in  that  Robin  Hood  Debating  Society^  sat  down^ 
devoutly  muttering,  in  a  modest  ecstacy,  Non  nobU,  non  nobU  Domine, 
4€d  nomini  tuo  gloria.    Thus  too,  John  Bull,  after  over-ruling  the  rebel, 
lion  of  his  little  finger,  and  having  with  much  travail  and  ado,  obtaining 
this  small  advantage,  sets  himself  down  to  rest,  with  the  conceit  that  he 
has  snatched  the  very  sun  out  of  the  firmament^  and  set  it  to  chase  the 
spirits  of  evil  and  darkness  from  the  House  of  Commons.    We  tell  John 
^at  he  has  done  nothing  at  all — at   least  nothing  worth   talking  of; 
that  all  remains  to  be  done  which  is  worth  a  boast,  or  the  celebration  of 
a  rush-light ;  and  that  those  who  magnify  his  achievements,  and  lift  his 
head  to  the  stars,  are  fooling  him  for  roguish  purposes,  to  set  him  asleep 
on  the  conceit  of  his  glory.    When  a  child  does  not  cry  for  loUypop^  or 
when  he  puts  one  foot  before  the  other,  without  tumbling  on  his  nose, 
the  nurse  cries,  "  There's  a  man  !"    This  is  the  sort  of  praise  with 
which  Mr.  Bull  is  slobbered  over,  till  he  believes  that  he  has  exhausted 
all  the  exploit  of  which  the  world  is  capable ;  and  that  nothing  remains 
to  be  done,  but  to  sit  down  and  marvel,  and  brag  of  it ;  when,  in  truth, 
he  has  only  taken  his  first  step  without  falling  on  his  nose,  and,  as  the 
nurse  would  add,  "  like  a  man !"    We  can  tell  John  that  if  he  do  not 
mind  what  he  is  about,  the  Reformed  Parliament  will  be  as  like  the  cor. 
rupt  one  as  one  pea  is  like  another.    He  is  now  suffering  the  same  seed 
to  be  put  in  the  ground,  and  it  will  bear  the  same  fruit.     Is  it  not  exas. 
perating  to  see  how  he  allows  himself  to  be  talked  over  by  worthless 
men,  whose  game  is  to  persuade  him  that  he  obtained  everytiiing  by  the 
blotted,  bungled  pit  of  paper^  called  the  Reform  Act,  and  nicknamed  the 
Major  Charta  :  and  that,  consequently,  he  may  send  persons  of  any  de- 
gree of  demerit — sticks  and  stones,  so  they  have  fine  names,  and  fine 
fortunes — to  Parliament,  without  any  sort  of  ill  consequence.    The  men 
who  so  extravagantly  cry  up  the  victory  are  the  men  who  desire  that  no 
use  may  be  made  of  the  victory  ;  who  would  create  an  impression  that 
all  is  done — ^that  the  devil  is  dead  and  buried  in  Schedule  A.,  and  there 
is  no  need  of  care  and  watching,  and  girding  up  the  loins  for  battle  with 
the  Spirit  of  Mischief.    Whenever  we  hear  a  man  enlarging  on  the  tri- 
umph, we  know  that  he  wants  to  set  the  eyes  of  the  people  in  the  back 
of  their  heads,  that  he  may  take  advantage  of  their  breeches  pockets. 
He  would  have  them  look  back,  instead  of  move  forwards.  What  is  vul- 
garly called  bamboozling  is  in  high  practice  just  now. 

It  is  provoking  to  see  the  delusion  successfully  practised  on  the  peo. 
pie.    A  candidate  makes  profession  of  all  popular  objects,  and  his  stupid 
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hearers  roar  applause.  He  further  explains  himself,  after  having  thus 
obtained  the  advantage  of  a  prepossession  in  his  favour^  and  he  so  limits^ 
and  qualifies^  and  restricts  his  resolutions^  that  they  are  reduced  to  a 
nothingness^  which,  if  offered  in  the  first  instance,  and  without  the 
cheating  preface,  would  have  heen  spumed  as  insulting.  After  the  ear 
of  Jdin  Bull  has  heen  sweetened  hy  flattery  and  gener^J  acquiescence, 
it  would  seem  that  any  thing  may  he  addressed  to  it  without  peril  of 
examination  or  offence.  Mr.  Tennyson,  candidate  for  Lambeth,  affords 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  success  of  this  practice.  When  asked  his 
opinion  on  a  number  of  subjects,  he  declared  himself  of  the  popular 
mind  in  the  general,  and  then  began  prancing  about  in  large  exceptions 
and  limitations.  He  professed  himself  friendly  to  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  but  said  not  a  word  of  reforming  the  libel  law ;  he  professed  hinu 
self  an  advocate  for  the  abolition  of  taxes  on  knowledge,  but  with  this 
damning  reservation,  '*  provided  it  can  be  done  with  safety  to  the  rew 
▼enue.-^'  And  this  passed !  The  man,  who  declared  that  he  considerecl 
the  safety  of  the  revenue  of  more  importance  than  the  means  of  giving 
intelligence  and  moral  improvement  to  the  people,  was  not  scouted  from 
the  hustings.  Had  he,  however,  commenced  with  so  monstrous  a  pro^ 
position,  instead  of  closing  with  it,  after  by  general  professions  he"  had 
honied  the  ears  of  the  audience,  the  effect  and  his  reception  would  have 
been  far  different.  For  what  is  the  revenue  but  for  the  good  of  the  people  ? 
and  is  it  to  be  raised  by  means  which  are  baneful  to  them  ?  The  taxes  on 
knowledge  which  keep  the  people  in  darkness  contribute  half  a  million 
to  the  revenue.  For  the  ^^  safety  of  the  revenue,"  then,  take  something 
f^m  the  enormous  sum  provided  to  support  the  "  dignity  of  the  crown :" 
rednce  a  regiment  or  two  of  cavalry,  cut  down  the  diplomatic  service, 
utterly  useless  as  it  is  for  the  most  part ;  cancel  the  foul  jobs  in  the 
pension  list :  and  by  this  arrangement  raise  the  dignity  of  the  people,  an 
object  of  incomparably  more  importance  than  that  vile  pretence,  th6 
'•dignity  of  the  crown."  But  where  are  the  men  to  be  found  to  do 
these  things  in  the  Legislature  !  Ah,  where  }  There  is  the  rub.  John 
Boll  does  not  yet  feel  the  nature  of  his  difficulties.  He  is  about  to  play  the 
new  game  with  the  shabby  old  paek  familiar  to  the  sharper  s  hand  and  eyes. 
The  knaves  and  shufflers  are  dressing  themselves  up  in  new  pretences, 
snd  they  are  likely  to  succeed  for  lack  of  competition.  We  want 
public  men.  The  existing  number  is  too  scanty,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
too  hackneyed  in  the  fooHsh  or  vicious  old  courses,  for  choice.  Men 
mist  be  brought  out ;  and  the  people  must  correct  their  false  notion  that 
the  notoriety  of  wealth,  high  station,  or  of  the  busy-body  playing  patriot 
at  public  meetings,  is  essential  to  a  candidate.  Judicious  recommends, 
tions  from  men  justly  possessing»the  confidence  of  the  people  would  do 
mach  to  bring  ability  from  the  obscurity  of  private  circles  into  pubUc 
life :  but  such  recommendations  we  grieve  to  see  already  given  with  ft 
oilpable  negligence,  which  will  soon  bring  all  recommendations  int<» 

(To  he  continued  in  our  next, J 
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THE  DAYS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

SimDAT  is  the  first  day  of  the  week^  aecording  to  the  Christian  gs. 
lendar ;  Imt,  in  human  feeling,  it  is  the  last  day,  as  the  Sahbath  uaed  U 
be.    Monday  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  initial  day :  it  is  the 
day  on  whidi  the  buHnesM  of  the  week  commences,  while  Sunday  ia  ikt 
day  on  which  that  business  terminates,  as  it  ought  to  do,  in  compenss- 
tory  repose.    On  Monday  morning,  eyery  man  rises  with  the  sense,  thit 
he  has  all  the  week  before  Atm.    His  feelingB  are  agreeable  or  otherwiie, 
as  it  may  happen,  that  he  rejoices  or  not,  in  the  secular  empkyment 
which  has  fallen  to  his  destiny.    If  he  loves  his  labour,  he  braces  him- 
self for  the  struggle  with  the  buoyant  satisfaction  of  a  warrior,  who  pots 
on  his  armour  in  the  full  exj^ectation  of  conquest.    He  looks  forwiri 
upon  the  six  coming  days,  as  the  farmer  glances  over  the  extensive  fieU 
of  ripening  grain,  which  he  is  about  to  make  his  own ;  it  is  all  the  bet- 
ter  ^at  the  time  is  long,  as,  in  the  other  case,  it  is  all  the  better  that 
the  field  is  large.    At  ten,  as  he  tucks  up  his  sleeves  to  commence  ha 
work,  it  is  with  a  resolute  formality  that  he  does  not  feel,  in  snch  ex. 
tent,  on  any  other  morning.    And  in  he  plunges  into  his  sea  of  toik, 
either  loving  them  for  their  own  sake,  or  closing  his  eyes  to  their  iri^ 
someness.    In  the  case  of  him  who  does  not  love  his  tadc,  then  MondsT 
is,  indeed,  an  unhappy  day,  though  it  is  still  possible  to  get  over  a  good 
deal  of  its  infelicity,  by  exerting  a  dogged  resolution.    There  is  no  cLms 
-of  individuals  who  are  more  liable  to  feel  the  horrors  of  Monday  thsn 
the  poor  schoolboys.    In  their  case,  the  vacation  of  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day hAs  produced  a  considerable  derangement  of  ideas ;  it  has   tauglit 
them  the  sweets  of  idleness ;  the  hahit  of  going  monotonously  on  witk 
their  school  duties,  has  been  partially  disturbed.    Their  lessons,  also, 
though  sure  to  have  been  learnt  on  the  Sunday  evening,  instead  of  Sa- 
turday, (for  to  this  extent  all  boys  that  1  ever  knew  w^e  Sabbath4>reak. 
ers,)  are  invariably  less  perfectly  learned  than  on  any  other  day.    Hence, 
on  no  morning  do  the  unfortunate  wretches  crawl  so  unwillingly  to 
school  as  on  this  morning.    So  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  Monday 
always  seemed  to  bring  a  colder,  rawer,  and  every  way  less  comfortable 
morning  than  any  other  day.    The  school  looked  still  more  of  a  Tar- 
tarus  than  usual,  and  the  master  always  seemed  a  good  ideal  less  gen^ 
of  aspect.    Our  raws,  which  had  all  been  partially  cicatrised  during  tiie 
joyous  relaxation  of  Saturday,  and  the  hardly  less  pleasant  vacuity  of 
Sunday,  were  torn  open  with  a  pain   proportioned  to  their  progress 
towards  a  cure,  and,  like  galled  horses  in  the  first  few  miles  of  a  jour, 
ney,   we  felt  the  whole  forenoon  mqre  intolerable  than  perhaps  any 
other  two  days.    I  have  known  school-boys,  who  were  so  deeply  im- 
pressed  with  the  horrors  of  Monday  morning,  and  the  dread  of  what 
was  to  ensue  from  unconned  lessons,  and  questions  which  they  coaM 
neither  answer  nor  understand,  that,  even  in  advanced  life,  they  c<mti. 
nued  to  experience  a  gloomy  feeling  during  the  early  part  of  Monday^ 
and,  to  use  their  own  phrase,  never  felt  altogether  safe  till  pretty  late 
in  the  afternoon.    Monday  is  perhaps  the  busiest  day  of  the  whole  week. 
There  is  always  an  accumulation  of  business,  and  possibilities  of  busi. 
ness,  during  the  previous  days,  which  is  wrought  off  on  this  day.    It  is 
a  day  of  tough,  unintermitting,  substantial  business,  from  end  to  end, 
without  a  <<  cry.you-mercy  "  in  it  all.    Like  a  wheel  going  so  fast  tiiat 
the  spokes  are  unobservable,  a  man  works  on  and  on  throughout  Mon- 
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day  with  so  little  idleness  that  he  hardly  knows  he  is  workings  till, 
surprised  by  the  sound  of  the  dinner-hour,  he  lifts  his  half-drowned  head 
from  his  ocean  of  troubles,  and  looks  round  him  in  amaze  at  what  he 
lias  gone  through.  Even  on  Monday  evening,  the  hard-working  character 
of  the  day  is  not  altogether  relaxed.  A  man  would  scarcely  select  Monday 
out  of  the  other  days  of  the  week  to  indulge  in  a  visit  to  any  place  of 
public  amusement,  or  in  seeing  an  assemblage  of  his  friends.  He  goes 
back  to  the  counting-house  or  the  shop  at  the  earliest  hour  possible, 
and  satisfies  himself  that  all  the  manifold  businesses  of  the  day  are 
properly  seen  to  and  wound  up. 

Tuesday  is  a  half-brother  of  Monday.  We  hardly  have  so  much 
to  do  on  this  day  as  on  the  preceding  one,  and  we  are  not  in. 
elined  to  do  so  much.  It  is  a  respectable  hard-working  day  too, 
hat  not  just  so  thoroughly  so  as  Monday.  The  excessive  activity  of 
Monday  tells  a  little  upon  Tuesday,  and,  though  hardly  conscious 
of  ity  perhaps,  we  use  it  partly  as  a  kind  of  foil  to  our  labours  of 
the  preceding  day.  In  dignity  Tuesday  b  inferior  to  Monday.  It  has 
that  inferiority  in  consideration  which  a  second  brother  has  in  compa- 
rison with  the  eldest.  Monday  is  a  full,  complete,  independent  day,  of 
twenty-four  hours,  not  a  moment  less.  It  is  good  for  work  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  But  Tuesday  is  an  imperfect  day.  It 
is  overshadowed  and  reduced  in  domain  by  the  umbrageous  fulness 
of  Monday;  and  we  hardly  think  we  are  out  of  the  great  first 
day  of  the  week  till  we  are  half-way  into  the  diminutive  secend. 
On  Tuesday  evening,  one  does  not  think  it  just  so  necessary  as 
on  the  preceding  day,  to  go  away  and  fuss  one's  self  about  busi. 
ness.  It  is  a  good  night  for  going  to  the  theatre ;  or,  having  a  friend 
into  one's  house,  or  going  a  sauntering  through  the  streets.  The  day 
was  a  kind  of  broken  day  at  any  rate ;  and  so  what  matters  it  that  we 
spend  the  evening  rather  idly. 

Wednesday  again  is  a  complete  day  of  business,  but  in  a  more  mo- 
derate way  than  on  Monday.  Starting  up  from  the  recreancy  of  Tues- 
day, we  resolve  to  exert  ourselves  numfuUy,  and  see  a  great  many 
things  put  to  rights.  But  it  is  not  by  any  means  such  a  day  of  tuck, 
ing  up  of  cuffe  as  Monday.  We  must  not  be  idle  to-day ;  but  nei. 
ther  must  we  put  ourselves  very  much  about.  No  enthusiasm  in 
business  on  Wednesday;  unless,  by  the  way,  it  be  a  market-day,  as 
often  happens ;  and  then,  of  course,  its  natural  character  of  a  respect- 
able feeiinaJente  business-day  is  considerably  altered  for  the  busier. 
Still,  however,  though  a  rather  bustling  day  in  this  case,  there  is  no 
objection  to  bringing  home  a  country  friend  to  dinner,  and  enjoying  one's 
sdf  with  him  for  tibe  remainder  of  the  evening ;  in  which  event,  the 
relaxation  of  the  latter  part  makes  up  for  the  over-exertion  of  the  early 
part  of  the  day ;  and  thus  the  proper  equilibrium  is  restored,  and  the  day 
rendered  exactly  what  nature  has  intended  it  to  be,  a  day  of  moderate 
activity.  On  Wednesday  evening,  we  begin  to  feel  that  we  have  got  a  good 
way  down  the  inclined  plane;  or,  as  a  Scotsman  would  say,  the  brae  of  the 
week ;  it  is  beginning  to  have  a  middle-aged  feeling.  We  have  still  a  good 
deal  to  do— we  must  be  very  busy  to-morrow  and  on  Friday ;  but,  yet, 
there  is  certainly  a  good  deal  of  the  throng  of  the  week  past.  This  feeling 
increases  on  Thursday,  which  is  generally  a  day  very  much  like  Wed. 
nesday  as  to  its  degree  of  exertion.  We  now  begin  to  put  off  consider- 
able and  extraordinary  pieces  of  business  till  "  the  beginning  of  the  week" 
— 4hat  is  to  say,  till  next  Monday;  for,  as  already  mentioned,  that  is 
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the  day  for  all  great  exertions.  Wednesday  and  Thursday  are  the  leaaC 
oontpicuous  and  distinguislied  days  of  the  week.  They  are  remote 
from  both  ends,  and  are  lost  in  a  manner  in  the  turba  dierum — the 
crowd  of  days.  A  great  deal  of  the  business  of  the  week^  however,  is 
done  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  Men  are  then  warm  in  the  harness, 
and  school-boys  too ;  and  on  they  go  in  their  respective  duties^  in  a 
regular  equable  manner,  with  neither  a  very  regretful  retrospect  to  the 
raoation  of  last  Sunday,  nor  a  very  solicitous  prospect  towards  tiie 
coming  joys  of  the  next.  On  Thursday  night,  dry  land  first  begins  to 
appear.  On  this  evening,  as  the  boy  cons  his  lesson  for  next  day,  a 
pleasing  idea  of  Saturday  comes  into  his  mind.  But  one  day  now  inter, 
venes  between  him  and  play.  He  looks  over  Friday  towards  the  hour 
of  emancipation,  like  Moses  looking  from  Mount  Pisgah  towards  the 
promised  land.  '*  Friday,"  he  thinks  to  himself,  ''  thou  art  still  another 
day  of  toil  and  restraint ;  but  I  will  endure  thee  as  I  best  may,  for  the 
sake  of  the  happy  day  which  comes  after."  Thursday  evening  is  a  space 
of  time  which  people  spend  any  way ;  it  is  an  evening  of  no  character. 
People  are  now  beginning  to  feel  a  serene  indifference  about  things. 
The  week  is  pretty  well  through.  We'll  see  about  any  thing  of  import- 
ance  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  next.  '^  John,  you  need  not  post  up  that 
ledger  for  a  day  or  two  yet.  If  anybody  calls  for  me,  say  I've  just  • 
gone  to  take  a  game  at  golf."* 

Friday,  however,  is  a  day  of  decided  character.  The  week  is  now 
wearing  towards  a  close.  We  must  attend,  no  doubt,  to  business,  but 
not  so  very  busily  as  either  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday.  Well  do 
very  well  if  we  just  see  that  nothing  goes  wrong.  Friday  is,  in  fact, 
a  day  consecrated  to  languor.  Its  decisiveness  of  character  arises  from 
its  being  properly  of  no  character  whatever.  There  are  more  fes- 
tive  assemblages,  perhaps,  on  Friday,  than  on  any  other  day  of  the 
week.  People  have  an  unconscious  perception  that  Saturday  is  the 
best  day  of  the  week  in  which  to  awaken  from  a  debauch,  because 
it  is  a  day  of  no  particular  exertion, — ^therefore  Friday  is  the  day 
for  the  debauch.  Not  to  say  that  the  thing  is  calculated  upon,  for 
ao  one  ever  allows  himself  to  think,  on  sitting  down,  that  he  is  to 
exceed  in  any  way.  The  caution  is  a  matter  of  unconfessed  in- 
etinct.  People  begin  no  business  of  considerable  magnitude  on  Fri. 
day.  They  put  off  all  such  matters  to  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing 
week,  when  they  will  have  a  large  expanse  of  unbroken  days  before 
them.  Things  are  all  getting  easy  and  Blip..8hod,  and  unceremo. 
nious  by  Friday  night.  We  have  all  the  week  before  us,  you  know ; 
the  artisan  and  the  school-boy  go  home  from  their  respective  toils  on 
this  evening,  with  a  tranquil  satisfied  feeling,  as  if  the  eoleur^de^ra$e  of 
Saturday  had  tinged  the  previous  hours  with  an  Aurora  of  its  own  dye. 

Saturday  comes  at  last — ^the  voluptuous  sunset  of  the  week.  To  ainike 
open  it,  and  feel,  through  the  skirts  of  a  departing  dream,  that  U  is 
Saturday,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  sensations  which  men  (exceptiof 
the  altogether  idle  class)  cati  enjoy.  We  spring  into  the  wq^dng  world 
trith  8  "  whoop  and  a  call,"  like  boys  bounding  out  to  play.  The  sun 
salutes  us  through  our  windows  with  a  merrier  gleam ;  the  birds  bid  us 
m  blyther  good-morrow  from  the  trees.  Of  course,  if  there  is  to  be  a 
day  of  better  weather  than  usual  in  the  week,  it  is  sure  to  fall  on  Sator- 
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dny, '  in  order  that  we  may  the  more  fully  enjoy  our  relaxation.  We 
long  to  get  breakfast  over,  that  we  may  dadi  into  the  sunnyness  of  out- 
of -doors,  and  breathe  the  free  conununion  of  nature.  If  any  part  of  the 
dmy  is  to  be  spent  in  duty,  bow  it  is  grudged !  How  painful  to  see  the 
glowing  hours— eleven,  twelve,  one,  two — passing  by,  and  us  not  enjoy- 
ing them  !  There  is,  however,  a  material  difference  between  the  Satur* 
day  of  Scotland  and  the  Saturday  of  England.  In  the  latter  country, 
e^eeially  among  the  busy  classes,  Sunday  is  almost  exclusively  the  only 
day  of  relaxation  in  the  week.  It  is  made  to  serve  there  as  both  a  day 
of  devotion  and  a  day  of  pleasure.  Now  in  Scotland,  where  Sunday  is  gene- 
rally given  up  more  entirely  to  devotion,  or  at  least  to  a  decent  sechu 
sion,  Saturday  is  necessarily  intruded  upon  for  part  of  its  time,  which  is 
given  up  to  recreation.  Confining  our  attention  to  Scotland,  we  would 
say  that  little  business  of  importance  is  transacted  on  that  day.  People 
are  too  much  agog  with  the  expectation  of  the  afternoon's  pleasures  to 
a|^ly  their  minds  anxiously  to  great  concerns.  As  for  the  children,  they 
burst  forth  from  the  restraint  of  school,  with  the  effervescence  of  pent- 
up  small  beer,  or,  we  might  rather  say,  the  vigorously  dispersive  qua- 
lities of  the  Congreve  rocket.  From  the  focus  of  the  school-door,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  they  radiate  into  a  thousand  various  paths  of  pleasure 
and  fun,  thinking  that  they  wilL  almost  have  time  to  go  round  the  world, 
and  be  back  before  night.  Every  moment  is  worthy  and  precious  in 
their  eyes,  and  care  must  of  course  be  taken  to  spend  it  well.  The  de- 
licious draught  must  be"  drained  to  the  last  drop,  and  no  part  of  it  to 
pass  without  having  given  its  relish.  But  is  it  to  the  pupU  alone  that 
Saturday  is  thus  deUoious?  No.  I  see  by  his  ill-affected  staidness, 
while  his  eye  is  ever  and  anon  cast  hurriedly  through  the  trellised 
window,  that  the  master  longs  for  the  hour  of  dismissal  fully  as  much 
as  the  boys.  What !  is  not  this  the  Dominie's  day,  or  the  true  dies  do^ 
minica  f  Yea,  verily ;  and  what  would  that  life  be— that  monotobous 
diopping  of  the  mind  into  bits  for  babes — ^that  wearing  agony — were  it 
not  for  this  delightful  exception  from  its  miseries  ?  Then  for  the  poor 
sons  of  labour — ^what  a  day  is  Saturday  for  them !  See  them  pouring 
out  at  six  in  the  evening,  from  their  various  dens,  all  rejoicing  in  the 
proq;»ect  of  that  blessed  relaxation  which  €rod  himself  has  granted  from 
his  own  stem  decree,  ^'  That,  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  his  creatures 
shall  earn  their  bread."  That  evening  the  village  group  congregated 
around  some  neighbour's  door  to  tell  the  news,  sends  forth  a  merrier 
laugh.  The  maiden^  passing  here  and  there  on  inexplicable  errands, 
Crowes  their  eyes — a  brighter  and  happier  vision.  The  very  cows,  as 
they  come  in  from  the  loaning,  utter  more  gladsome  and  familiar  sounds, 
as  if  participating  in  the  human  joy.  Although  just  released  from  six 
dajTS  of  incessant  toil^  so  complete  is  the  general  rebound,  on  account  of 
the  anticipated  relaxation  of  next  day,  that  there  is  no  period  of  the 
week  when  the  poor  man  feels  himself  less  oppressed  with  labour.  He 
could  dance  now  with  a  far  lighter  heart— ^  fortiori,  far  lighter  heels^ 
tlian  on  Monday  morning.  Saturday  night  goes  down  with  the  cup  and 
the  song. 

Sunday  rises  amidst  the  universal  hymn  of  Nature  to  Nature's  Ood« 
Aurora  on  that  morning  seems,  as  if  she  had  borrowed  the  glorious 
robes  of  Religion  to  deck  her  more  lustrously  forth.  She  walks  up  the 
east  with  a  statelier  st^,  and  poors  down  upon  our  heads  a  more  per. 
feet  effulgence.  Tliere  is  not  a  work-day  movement,  nor  a  worluday 
sound,  to  mar  the  general  solemnity.    But  nature's  own  sounds — the 
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inaftr  <1iw  all  MflM  witk  m  grater  foce  uptn  the  ear.  Hie  ttnt  of 
wmnkif  maifmB,  and  the  kaiiifal»  duninw  of  tUs  wrUL  abtar  lb»  Ivi- 
]>li»  ttf  tlMir  GiMtory  to  uiimawie  their  affaetiofw  to  lum,  aad  MiAe 
wry  fogii  fbriJng  aw;^  mader  the  htowfiA  iaftiwice  of  dev^tMii,  Wen 
there  Bo^ii^WicAd  habit  in  tkkpiKtiee^  tt  vMdd  still  he  ^^^M 
«id  miritorioai.  To  think  that  the  prayera  whi^  ana  read  vera  mm- 
poeed  ky  the  Fathers  of  tiie  Ghnroh,  some  of  whom  pecislied  te^ikar 
ilidth  at  dw  stake,  and  hsTe,  erer  wiee^  been  used  hj  a  large  ote  af 
iadividnala  endeared  by  country  or  by  relatienahip ;  or  ta  rnftnct»  lb«t 
ihepaahnss^chwenng,  (aappoaingapreflbyteriaaidaeaof  wQnliip,>are 
still  ike  same  whieh  were  vanghj  the  ardent  and  atead£Mit  Canaaatm, 
aaiidrt  the  wilderneatea  to  whidi  they  were  driyen ;  to  think  that  the  GfMt 
Book  itself  contaana  the  oemmmnioations  whieh  God,  in  lon^  past  ^ges, 
eoadeseended  to  auke  for  the  benefit  of  his  fallen  oreataree^  iot^illiiT 
wi^  the  ^ad  words  which  he  afterwards  Toachsafed  for  thair  redsaip- 
tiaa ;— iheae  are  ideas  which  come  over  the  mind  on  this  ocoaaian,  tede- 
vats  and  parify  it  aboye  its  ordinary  state.  In  the  evenings  the  ssae 
repose  reigns  unbroken,  and  men  at  last  fdl  asleep  in  the  hadi  ef  is- 
tare,  as  if  they  were  nerer  again  to  rise* 
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THE  FOOLHOOD  OF  THE  REALM. 


Thb  mighty  are  falling  with  greater  celerity  than  we  conld  hare 
tared  to  predict.  For  many  centimes  past  the  office  of  Coort  Jester 
has  been  abolished  in  Great  Britain,  and  we  find  that  it  is  now  no  loo- 
gOr  admissible  among  the  priyii^pes  of  a  British  subject,  for  every  man 
to  be  hk  own  fool.  In  certain  countries  of  Enrc^,  as  weil  as  in  maaf 
Orfeatal  provinces,  fools  are  looked  upon  in  a  sacred  light.  A  hon 
natural  is  called  the  Child  of  Providence,  endowed  with  general  inu 
punity,  fed  at  the  general  expense,  and  watched  over  as  an  hostage 
from  the  Creator.  We  have  often  been  tempted  to  fancy  that  this  so- 
perstition  was  latently  prevalent  even  in  England.  That  Fools  were 
reported  in  London  as  secondary  only  to  divinities,  and  rendered  eligi- 
hle  to  the  highest  offices  of  Church  and  State.  But  if  so  great  an  abuse 
ev^r  existed,  it  is  past  and  over ;  henceforward  let  no  envioas  fbel  cast 
an  eye  upon  the  wig  and  gown,  the  stole  and  mitre.  There  is  no  ionger 
laftity  for  them,  even  in  numbers.  The  mad  Doctor  is  abroad;  aad  it 
Is  plain  that  the  destinies  of  the  renowned  Mendeur  de  Poaxneaagnse 
argently  impend  over  every  individual  citisen  of  this  distracted  enqare  .* 
No !  Let  no  more  geese  cackle  in  the  Capitol ;  they  will  either  bestof- 
fM  with  sage  in  their  despite,  or  penned  up  in  a  oaU  to  figure  hereafter 
under  the  crust  of  a  Strasburg  Pie. 

We  have  all  lesraed  from  the  Me  of  Miss  Bagster,  to  how  snren 
an  ovdeid  our  whimsies  and  isqwitiasnces  amy  be  subjected  !  We  auy 
be  called  to  account  by  a  jury  ef  oar  owa  aounlrymea  far  igaoraabe  of 
Af'  Wtfvferiey,"  or  adanratkm  af^<  .Ea^eaB  Aram  j'^for  an  eiror^  Istararf 
JodgmflMt,  ot  a  blnnd^  in  oar  onay  estiattiei.  -^We  ^antio^'ldnger  be 
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mm  dUq^d  w^elike^  or^  aa  sOty  as  we  pl^aae,  ov  as  pleAsei  onr  litiifelk 
and  ao^oaiii^aiioa.  Aldermen  thems^vea  eludl  be  pknuttelfl  ater  us, 
and  Lord  Mayors  ckveide  at  otur  imbecility.  Miss  Reaa  Matilda^  (not 
e&e  of  tiie  MMning  Post  of  Delia  Crusean  Memory,)  having^been  teaqpted 
to  adanit  thai  she  preferred  tlw  Zoological  Gardens  to  FWadily  Pmyers, 
has  written  herself  down  an  ass  for  the  remaining  fortyi^iine  years  of 
her  mortal  pilgrimage;  and,  moreover,  is  chargeable  with  a  snm  of 
XlOyOOO  for  re^stry  of  the  fact.  The  law  expenses  of  this  i».Dclaoate 
Investigation  amomited  to  ^£500  per  diem ;  and  all  to  pcevent  a 
•illy  little  lady  (not  a  whit  more  witless  than  tlw  fashionMde  Feolhood 
to  be  foond  daily  thronging  the  connters  of  Howell  and  Jamed  between 
the  honrs  of  four  and  seven)  from  pleasing  her  own  sQly  fancy.  We 
have  many  congratulations  to  offer  to  my  Lord  Brougham  and  Vauz.  If 
he  could  prove  himself  entitled  to  the  guardianship  of  all  tha  giddy  dam- 
aels  who  do  not  know  that  two  and  two  make  four,  in  addition  to  the 
nrigfaty  Foolhood  abready  consigned  to  his  jurisdiction,  we  fear  that  the 
Wards  of  Farringdon,  both  within  and  without^  will  scantly  avail  to 
contain  the  persons  of  the  Wards  in  Chancery.  Moreovw,  we  beg  the 
ladies  of  fkdiion  will  henoefiorth  take  heed  to  thefar  weffd%  that  they 
offsad  not  with  thafar  teogue;  that  they  will  gossip  leas  loodlyin  the 
Ventilatois,  and  comport  themselves  more  discreetly  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Lords.    Let  them  look  to  the  mace  and  seals,  and  tremble  I 

THE  DRAMA. 

Who  does  not  remember  the  pungent  epigram  written  by  Swift  dur. 
ing  his  days  of  idiotcy,  on  seeing  the  new  Magaiine  in  the  Fhoeniz 
Park? 

Ohl  solid  proof  of  Irish  leiise  t 

Here  Ir^  wit  ii  seen ; 
When  nothiiig*8  left  ibr  our  defence. 

We  buUd  a  Magazine  I 

How  ably  might  this  be  parodied  in  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  wits 
of  Modem  London,  unable  to  furnish  forth  a  single  ]^y,  act,  scene,  or 
Hne,  which  Congreve  or  Farquhar  would  not  blush  to  hear  repeated>  have 
dubbed  (under  sanction  of  the  name  of  Grarrick,)  for  the  puxpoee  of 
devouring  the  good  things  they  can  no  longer  indite ;  of  quaffing  spark- 
Hag  diampagne,  instead  of  sparkling  pleasantries ;— «ad,  though  they 
are  no  longer  virtuous,  persisting  in  the  digestion  of  their  ^^  cakes  and 
ale  !'*  The  unhappy  Drama,  (almost  ashamed  to  know  herself,)  a  mi. 
•arable  pauper,  who  has  been  passed  from  parish  to  parish,  pressed  during 
the  war>  and  turned  adrift  in  her  rags  in  time  of  peace ;  pdted  with 
mud  by  the  editors  of  the  fifteen  daily  and  thirteen  weekly  journals  of 
London,— -now  sentenced  to  the  workhouse,  and  now  to  the  peniten- 
tiaiy, — is  at  length  condemned  to  the  peine  f arte  et  dure  of  a  Pariiaaen- 
tary  Cemmittee  I  Not  a  farce-writing  dunce,  not  a  ninny,  nota  eaadle- 
smdHnr,  bat  has  been  called  to  speak  to  her  chmracter,  and  prate  away 
his  own  1  The  majors  and  the  minors  being  non-secuttve  and  ia^pa. 
hie  of  conclusion,  have  come  to  a  confusion  :  while  the  Garden  and  Old 
Drury  have  been  playing  Polly  Peadium  and  Lacy  Lookit^  and  certainly 
not  for  their  own  benefits  I  Certaia  senators^  having  first  premised  that 
there  are  no  dramatic  antbors  estaat,  insist  upon  bringing  in  a  bill  for 
^leir  protection.  A  patent  manager  proteats  (not  the  bffi)  to  the  hon- 
tmrMe  House,  that  Bditevs  of  newspapera  damn  the  pat€«t  Thaatrew, 
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MfyhecBme  the  patent  Theatres  have  damned  their  plays;  and  a 
patent  playwright  petitioned  for  the  retention  of  the  Licenser,  lest 
he  and  his  confraternity  should  grow  too  licentious.  We  are  grow, 
ing  rather  sick  of  Thespis  and  his  offspring.  People  write  about  plays, 
aoid  talk  abont  plays,  and  legislate  about  plays : — do  every  thing  in 
short  except  go  and  see  them  performed.  The  truth  is  at  length  appa. 
t«nt,  that  the  great  interests  of  mankind  are  stirring  too  busily  around 
ns  to  adaiit  of  our  being  pleased  with  Ranger's  "  rattle,"  or  "  tickled** 
whh  Ophelii^  ^'  straw/'  At  the  present  moment,  '^  All  the  worid's  a 
stage ;"  and  all  the  men  and  women  (ten  pound  voters  and  all)  '^  merely 
players." 

THE  MAGAZINES. 

Our  brethren  are  waxing  pugnacious  during  these  present  dog  days. 
We  do  not  like  to  see  the  monthly  magazines  assume  the  aspect  and 
attitude  of  powder  magazines ;  and  least  of  all,  to  observe  the  Comic  be- 
coming  Tragic  in  its  tone  and  influence.  Poole,  the  author  of  Paul 
Try,  and  Hood  the  author  of  all  the  funniest  fun  that  has  been  said  or 
sung  for  the  last  three  years,  have  been  severally  addressing  the  j|lA«. 
futum  as  the  Mr.  Speaker  of  the  house  of  Literature ; — and  moreover  as 
they  choose  to  do  it  in  character,  the  comical  dogs  have  made  as  many 
wry  faces  as  though  they  were  competing  with  each  other  through  « 
horse  collar.  Like  Zany  ELibaubs,  however,  they  protest  that  it  is  "  all 
fiin.*'  We  must  admit  that  these  par  nobUe  fratrum  have  strongly 
reminded  us  of  another  noble  couple,  two  dancers  we  once  saw  in  a 
pantomime,  who,  havh^  to  perform  what  is  called  a  double  hornpipe 
after  a  deq»erate  squabble  behind  the  scenes,  were  compelled  to  set  to 
each  other,  with  the  indispensable  stage  smile,  while,  as  if  in  spite  of  their 
grinning,  certain  sentiments  Were  andible  to  the  prompter,  that  assur- 
edly did  not  suit  the  word  to  the  laction.  With  their  arms  entwined  in 
a  graceful  attitude,  they  were  heard,  mutually,  to  wish  eadi  other  at  a 
spot  unmentionable  to  ears  polite.  Poole,  as  the  great  Listen  can  testi. 
fy,  is  unrivalled  in  the  art  of  gibbetting  himself,  by  inditing  silly  letters  to 
the  pubHc. — ^He  is  fond,  like  Acres,  of  swearing  ''  by  his  valour  ;" — but 
the  gentleman  doth  protest  too  much ;  and  we  therefore  own  ourselvea 
indined  to  bade  Hood's  manhood  against  the  field. 

PENNY  WISE. 

The  vast  increase  of  cheap  periodicals  has  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  tax-makers ;  and  an  ukase  has  been  issued,  purporting  that  nothing 
is  to  be  said  which  has  not  been  said  before,  under  penalty  of  a  tribute 
of  fourpence,  lawful  money,  to  C»sar.  '^  £very  thing  in  the  ^ape  of 
newtj"  say  the  Commissioners,  '^must  be  stamped."  We  feel  sUt>ngly 
inclined  to  teU  these  gents  that  they  are  ■  !  and  with- 

out  stamp  or  penalty !  for,  although  '^  news'*  to  them>  we  are  provided 
with  evidence  to  show  that  the  same  has  been  said  a  thousand  times  in 
print,  and  out  of  print ;  and  that  they  might  just  as  well  affix  a  stamp 
upon  every  copy  of  Bacon's  Apophthegms. 

THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Caledonia  has  maintained  the  dignity  of  the  Thistle,  this  year,  through, 
out  the  exhibitions  of  the  metropolis. '  The  finest  picture  in  the  Sul^ 
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Street  collection  was  Harvey's  ^^  Covenanters.'*  The  best  landscape  in 
the  British  Institution  Nasmyth's;  the  best  poetical  study  Fraser'^ 
''  Antiquary ;"  and,  at  the  Royal  Academy,  "  Knox."  Wilkie  and  Knox 
redeemed  the  ignominy  of  the  poorest  exhibition  ever  witnessed  at  So* 
merset  House.  A  servile  imitation  of  Souter  Johnny  (by  an  Academi- 
cian) offers  a  new  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Thorn's ;  and  *'  Ihmcan'e 
Horses,"  by  Lough,  new  evidence  of  his  own.  Dyce,  too,  has  mads 
greater  way  than  we  ever  remember  during  a  first  season. 

THE  PERIODICALS. 

How  different  are  the  destinies  of  the  dwellers  with  the  deep,  from 
those  of  the  dwellers  in  the  deep !  Of  fishes  that  swim,  it  is  sud  that  the 
smaller  exist  only  to  be  made  the  prey  of  the  greater ;  whereas,  among 
the  periodicals  the  gudgeon  is  entitled  to  devour  the  great  whale,  and 
the  sticklebag  to  fatten  upon  the  porpoise.  We  of  the  Monthlies  are 
privileged  to  dismember  and  fall  to  upon  the  Quarterlies.  The  Weekly 
Journals  pounce  upon  our  own  substance,  and  lighten  their  darkness  by 
pretended  extracts  from,  and  pretending  criticisms  upon  our  pages.  The 
daily  papers  quote  the  weekly ;  the  evening  array  themselves  in  the 
rays  of  the  morning ;  and  whereas  in  these  days  of  steam  and  machinery, 
there  appears  every  prospect  of  an  hourly,  or  even  half  hourly  news- 
paper, we  have  it  in  contemplation  to  set  up  ^'  The  Minute  Instantaneous 
Advertiser,**  in  order  to  pluck  it  of  its  pen  feathers,  and  plume  ourselves 
with  its  wings. 

SIR  WALTER. 

Let  no  one  say  that  the  age  of  chivalry  is  past.  Neither  Roncesvalle^,. 
nor  the  Round  Table,  could  have  furnished  a  finer  display  of  courtesy  than 
that  which  greeted  our  literary  veteran,  among  the  rude  rabble  of  Jer. 
myn  Street.  After  all,  the  ferule  is  as  potent  a  mender  of  manners  as 
the  knightly  lance.  The  same  mob  which  hooted  Fielding  to  the  vessel 
that  was  to  convey  him  to  Lisbon  to  die,  stood  silent,  and  reverential, 
and  uncovered,  to  watch  the  departure  of  the  infirm  author  of  Waverley, 
for  his  own,  and,  we  fear,  his  last  home ;  and,  unless  the  schoolmaster  is 
to  be  thanked  for  this  manifest  amendment  of  minor  morals,  we  know 
not  where  our  gratitude  is  due. 

ADDRESSES. 

It  was  profanely  but  wittily  said  by  Voltaire,  that  the  Almighty  alone 
had  patience  enough*  to  endure  the  praises  of  mankind.  It  is  unques- 
tionably a  faculty  inherent  in  royalty,  to  listen,  with  gravity,  to  the  ru 
diculous  addresses  laid  at  the  foot  of  its  august  throne,  and  striking 
dumb  the  eloquence  of  the  never-sufiiciently-to  .be-panegyrized  Morning 
Post  ''  From  the  inhabitants  of  Dunder  cum  Noodle,  to  express  their 
abhorrence  of  the  late  wicked  and  treasonable  attack  upon  his  Majesty's 
sacred  person !"  Surely  the  Dunder  cum  Noodleites  must  apprehend 
that  his  Majesty's  estimate  of  their  loyalty  is  at  a  very  low  ebb ;  when 
they  think  it  necessary  to  make  a  public  disavowal  of  sympathy  or  col- 
lusion with  a  drunken  ruffian,  with  whom  not  even  Cooke  of  Leicester, 
or  Bishop  of  Surgeon's  Hall,  is  likely  to  be  accused  of  fellowship.  Such 
addresses  deserve  to  be  Rejected  Addresses ;  or  our  Gracious  Sovereign  la 
much  less  to  be  pitied  for  his  lapidation  than  for  Uie  blundering  loyalty 

of  his  subjects.  C n.c^n\o 
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SUMMER. 

Thx  munmi&r~^ihit  nmuner  ii  comiiig  1 
Fnmi  HeaToiy  all  glorious  and  biiffat  1 

With  joy  in  the  ware  of  her  goMea  wingi. 
With  eonahlBej  with  aonc  and  d«li^l 

PrqMie  ye  her  home,  oh,  Earthl  

And  wicathe  with  rich  roies  yonr  howert; 

And  make  ye  lier  eo«ch  where  Violeto  hare  hirth, 
'Mongtt  fragrant  and  night-Uooming  flowers. 

The  8ammer-.the  summer  is  comingi 

She  smiles  in  the  dear,  starry  sky; 
The  spring,  like  a  herald^  hath  sped  on  before, 

To  tell  that  the  bright  one  is  nigh  I 

The  summer — the  summer  is  coming 

Forth  from  her  distant  dinies  I 
And  the  oak  gives  his  bleming  with  arms  outstretched, 

That  haTe  blessed  her  a  hundred  times. 

The  Ocean  that  welcomed  her  first. 

As  she  beamed  orer  mountain  and  plain. 

When  in  Eden  her  eaiiiest  lovelineai  bunt. 
Yet  breathes  her  a  welcome  again. 

But  the  billows  all  quietly  lie. 

Their  voice  of  contention  is  mute  ; 
Their  swell  is  soft  as  a  fond  lover's  sigh. 

And  their  fidl  like  the  tone  of  a  lute. 

The  skies  are  with  rilver  clouds  graced. 

Reared  upwards  in  many  a  pile ; 
The  Heavens  and  Earth,  in  their  beauty  embraced. 
Are  sleeping  in  each  other^s  smile. 


SONNET, 

»Y  THE  AUTHOa  OF   "  COWT-LAW   IIHTICSS.** 

Fnedoml  thou  art  not  like  the  Summer  friend 

Who  brings  good  news  before  misfortune  comes, 

And  never  afterwards.    Slaves,  fawning,  blend 

Smiles  with  deep  hate ;  and  flowers  that  grow  on  tombs 

Veil  the  mute  horror  and  the  worm  below ; 

But,  like  the  poor  man*s  dog,  though  spum'd,  yet  true, 

Thou  still  retnm*st,  as  if  in  love  with  wo. 

When  all  else  fly.     Welcome  as  evening's  dew 

To  tiiiiBty  plan^  thy  ever^easing  form 

Gomes,  a  best  Mend  to  ham  that  waateth  one ; 

The  captive's  bow  of  promise  in  the  storm. 

The  angel  of  his  dreams.    When  health  is  gone^ 

And  h^  interrM,  his  last  tear  flows  for  thee ;  ' 

He  ttaits,  and  calls  Uiee  Death!  hut,  lol  the  chained  is  free 
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Great  Brttaik. 
Thx  most  important  disnusiona  in 
Parliament,  during  the  mouth  which  has 
jjMJSt  elapsed,  aroee  ont  of  the  Scottish  Re- 
rorm  Bill,  the  Iridi  Reform  Bill,  and  the 
measure  proposed  by  Mr.  Stanley,  for  set- 
tling  the  question  of  Irish  Tithes. 

Scottish  Reform  Bill. — ^The  pro- 
posal  to  introdme  a  qualification  clause 
into  the  Scottish  Bill,  against  which  we 
"nrere  just  in  time  to  raise  our  Toice  last 
month,  was  receired  with  a  burst  of  indig- 
nant  contempt  by  the  whole  country.    In 
consequence  of  their  oonriction  of  the  una- 
nimity  of  this  sentiment.  Ministers  at  once 
withdrew  the  clause.    After  a  short  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject,  and  one  or  two 
triTial  amendments,  proposed  by  different 
members  of  the  Commons,  and  rejected, 
the  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  on  Wed. 
nesday,   the  27th  of  June,   amid  loud 
cheers.     It  was  carried  to  the  House  of 
Lords  next  day,  by  the  Lord  Advocate, 
and  read  a  first  time  without  remark. 
On  Wednesday  the  4th  of  July,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  mored  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time, — a  motion  to  which  no  op. 
position  was  offered.     An  attempt  was 
made,  howerer,  by  the  Earl  of  Hadding. 
ton,  to  insinuate  a  petition  for  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  their  superiorities,  from 
those  <<  gentle  beggars,"  the  late  county 
constituency  of  Scotland.   There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  extension  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  will  seriously  curtail  the  "  ways 
and  means*'  of  many  of  these  gentry;  but, 
in  their  clamoun  for  redress,  they  quite 
forget  that  the  scrambling  way  in  which 
they  hare  hitherto  received  the  public 
money,  is  contra  bonos  moresy  is  stigma- 
tized by  the  law,  and  cannot  reoeive  its 
protection.     The  modest  request  enco«n« 
tered  the  contemptuous  neglect  which  it 
deserved.    An  electioneering  finesse  of  ihe 
same  noble  Earl  met  with  a  similar  Te- 
seption.     He  complained,  that,  hi  the  ap* 


portionment  of  members,  too  few  had  been 
given  to  Scotland.  This  is  a  rich  joke^ 
from  one  who  has  strained  every  nerve  to 
deprive  that  country  of  the  accession  she 
has  gained;  and  was  evidently  intended 
to  furnish  his  creatures  who  may  stand 
for  counties  or  burghs,  with  a  hustings' 
dap-trap.  For  some  time  after  its  com- 
mitment, the  progreai  of  the  Bill  was  most 
unaccountably  slow.  On  the  9th  of  July, 
the  12th  clause  only  was  disposed  of.  On 
the  10th,  however,  their  Lordships  took 
heart  of  grace,  and  bolted  the  whole  mea- 
sure  without  more  grimace.  It  was  read 
a  third  time  on  the  13th,  and,  after  hav- 
ing  been  sent  to  the  Commons  to  obtain 
their  approbation  of  some  verbal  amend- 
ments, received  the  Royal  Assent  by  Com- 
mission,  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  of  July. 
Scotland,  therefore,  has  at  last  been  eman- 
cipated,  and  has  taken  her  proud  stand 
beside  England,  waiting  till  Ireland  joins 
them,  to  enter  upon  a  new  career. 

Irish  Reform  Bill— The  process 
of  freeing  the  Green  Isle  is  in  a  more 
hopeful  state  tiian  when  we  closed  our 
last  monthly  retrospect.  The  path, 
way  of  this  part  of  the  measure  has  been 
more  thorny  than  that  of  the  bill  which 
proposed  to  amend  the  Scottish  elective 
system  on  this  account,  that  the  coun. 
try  for  which  it  was  intended,  was  not 
satisfied  with  its  provisions*  The  com- 
mencement  of  its  career  bad  likewise 
been  most  inauspicious.  The  proposal  to 
give  an  additional  member  to  the  close 
ascendancy  corporation  of  Trinity  College 
had  been  crammed  down  the  reluctant 
throats  of  the  independent  Irish  members, 
along  with  more  than  an  af«rage  dose  of 
Stanley's  petulance.  Ministers  assumed, 
on  tha  occasion,  the  unwonted  position 
^-Orange  ascendancy  men.  On  Mon- 
day,  the  18th  of  Jnne^  Mf.  0<ConneIl 
moved  an  InstrnctiaA  to  <the  CommiU 
lee  sii  Uia  Irilh  Sa^  to  4«tablish  a  5/. 
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^iHflcifwB  IbrlrpUiii.  Hit  motion 
'  wti  liti  by  «  ittajoHly  of  177  to  44. 
Wbtti  the  Coamlttce  seraimod,  on  the 
96Ui  oi  J«ne,  MiniMen  were  in  m  more 
oonplying  mooiL  Mr.  Stanley  MUKmneed 
tbeir  intention  of  extending  tiie  franehise 
Co  »U  Icoieholden,  iM>  81  yean,  at  rents 
of  101.  and  upwards  On  a  evgfeetion 
from  Mr.  OH>mneU,  resting  npon  the  ens- 
tomary  length  of  leaaei  in  Ireland,  twenty 
yeanwai  rabotituted  fof  twenty-one,  and 
thii  amendmont  of  the  Bill  poand  with- 
out opposition.  On  the  6th  of  Jnly,  Mr. 
Stanley  suggested  a  Aurtiier  ameBdment 
of  the  Billy  with  a  Tiew  to  the  acoommo- 
datioQ  of  electors.  By  the  first  draught, 
a  large  number  were  compelled  to  travel 
to  a  great  distance,  to  gire  twenty-one 
days  notice  to  the  Cleric  of  the  Peace  be- 
Ibre  they  could  register  their  qualifica- 
Hoos.  The  Secretary  for  Ireland  pro- 
posed,  that  the  notice  should  be  served 
upon  the  High  Constable  of  the  barony  in 
which  the  elector  resided,  and  that  the 
Constable  should  he  bound  to  transmit 
Hm  notice  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace.  Mr. 
O'Gonnell  approved,  and  the  alteration 
was  adopted.  Mr.  OK^mnell  subsequent. 
ly  proposed  the  annual  publication  of  the 
filers,  to  prevent  fraud,  as  in  England. 
Loffd  AUhorp  wished  to  try  first  how  the 
plan,  wUdi  was  a  novelty  even  in  the  last 
mentioned  country,  would  succeed.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  was  brought  up 
on  Friday,  die  13th  of  July,  and  the  Bill 
read  a  tiiird  time  on  Monday  the  16th. 
It  was  carried  to  the  Lords  and  read  a 
first  tioM  on  Thursday  the  19th. 

luaB  Tithes. — A  question  scarcely 
•second  in  importance  and  urgency  to  that 
of  Parliamentary  Reform,  as  far  as  regards 
Ireland,  is  that  of  Tithes.  That  country 
has  declared,  that  it  will  no  longer  submit 
to  ouch  a  heavy,  uufamed,  contumelious 
load.  Under  the  old  system  the  poor  cot- 
tier was  ground  to  the  earth.  Under  the 
Composition  Act  the  veealAy  former  finds 
his  hnrden  doubled  or  tripled.  The  minds 
of  the  educated,  as  well  as  the  uneducated, 
havo  been  roused  to  inquire  into  the  na. 
tm»  of  the  impost.  Men  who,  on  reli- 
gions grounds,  object  to  the  payment  of 
Tithes,  and  men  who  oppose  them  on  eco- 
ttomical  principles,  have  now  found  wil- 
ling Ruditors.  OKllonnell  has  taught  his 
countrymen  bow  to  vindicate  their  rights 
in  a  legal  and  constitutional  manner. 
Tho  consequence  is,  that  over,  at  least, 
one-third  oif  Ireland, — throughout  Lein- 
stee,  in  the  western  district  of  Ulster,  and 
in  diflierent  parts  of  Connanght, — the  peo- 
pie  have  resolved  that  the  Tithe  leviers 
may  take  it  if  they  can.  The  orders  to 
pay  are  not  complied  with,  the  distrseses 
executed  ore  not  resisted,  but  no  person 


wUl  buy  the  distrained  dmttela.    Hit 
clergy  of  Ireland,  who  had  preached  ps- 
tience  to  the  starving  peasanlry  under 
every    privation    and   opprewlon,    took 
alarm  the  moment  that  the  shadow  of  th« 
wolf  darkened  their  own  d(»ors.     Seamen 
ly  had  tithe  heen  refused  in    throe  ps- 
rishes,  than  government  was  pelted  with 
petitions  ftvm  every  quarter  of  Ireiaad, 
beggfing  for  lusurrection  acts,  incvsase  of 
the  constabulary  force,  troops  of  dragoons, 
and  every  protection  tiiat  men,  in  the  last 
stage  of  panic,  could  bawl  for.     It  wts 
evident  thai  the  interforenco  of  tbe|^egis. 
lature  was  necessary ;  hut  here  a  dilBcoity 
arose.     The  independent  Irish  membcn 
maintained,  that  a  self-condemned  and 
neariy  expiring  Parliament  was  an  im- 
proper assembly  to  legislate  on  so  vital  a 
question,  and  requested  that  its  oonsidcri- 
tion  should  be  postponed  until  a  Befom. 
ed  Parliament  had  been  assemhled.    It 
was  olgected  to  this,  thai  the  dorgy  wete 
starving  in  the  meantime, — a  Indidous  * 
exaggeration.     Ministers,  therefore,  per- 
sisted  in  taking  immediate  nMasures.  Thcj 
may  have  hem  accused,  at  times,  of  ti- 
midity and  vacillation,  when  there  was 
any  hazard  of  irritating  the  illiberal  par- 
ty ;  never  when  there  was  danger  of  dia- 
gusting  the  people.      Mr.  St^Uey  sub- 
mitted  an  outline  of  the  Government  plan 
to  the  House  <tf  Commons,  on  Thnndaj 
the  6th  of  July.     He  declared  an  inten- 
tion  of  introducing  three  bills : — the  first 
rendering  tithe-composition  compulsory 
aAd  permanent ;  the  second  estahlisUng, 
in  every  Irish  diocese,  a  corporation,  com- 
posed of  the  bishop  and  beneficed  dcrgy, 
who  would  odlect  and  distribute  the  funds 
of  the  joint  body ;  and,  in  that  xmy,  re- 
move the  parochial  clergy  from  all  colli- 
sion with  their  parishioners;  the  third 
making  such  provisions  as  would  enable 
the  corporations  thus  formed  to  make  pur- 
chases of  land  out  of  such  sums  as  dwuM 
be  paid  for  the  redemption  of  tithes,-  fo- 
cilities  being  afibrded  for  such  redemp- 
tion.    In  further  explanation  of  the  first 
Bill,  Mr.  Stanley  stated,  that  his  object 
was,  to  make  the  income  of  the  cleigy- 
man  increase  in  proportion  to  the  rise  of 
price,  not  to  the  increase  of  produce,-^ 
the  composition  being  varied  according  to 
a  valuation  made  every  seven  years.     The 
object  of  the  Composition  Act  was  to  ren. 
der  the  landlord,  upon  whom  the  burden 
of  tithes  ultimately  foil,  the  actual  payor. 
But,  as  there  were  gmeraUy  in  Irdand 
several  persons  between  the  owner  of  the 
fee  and  the  occupier,  he  proposed  that  the 
last  lessor,  having  an  interest  beyond  that 
of  a  tenant  at  will,  should  be  responsible 
for  the  payment  of  the  compositloii ;  and 
when  the  lease  of  the  person  oo  hebt  re. 
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poii«ifele  afcould  har^  «xpii«d,  the  whole 
:httrg<e  theuld  &11  oa  the  holder  Imme- 
liatelj  abore  him.  By  this  arrangement, 
ki  the  expiration  of  the  existing  leases, 
;lie  actual  landlord,  that  is,  the  person 
altlaaately  recelTing  the  profit-rent,  would 
>e  tihe  actual  payer  of  the  tithe.  The 
tlon.  Secretary  added,  that  it  was  pro- 
KMed  to  give  the  ttthe-receiyer  an  action 
>y  civil  bill  in  the  county  courts,  in  lieu 
»f  the  old  mode  of  distress.  In  conclu- 
lion,  he  observed,  that  although  he  looked 
xpoQ  these  three  bills  but  as  parts  of  one 
neoaure,  he  did  not  consider  them  so 
closely  connected  that  one  might  not  pro- 
luce  beneficial  effects  without  the  others. 
yn  Mr.  Stanley's  moving  for  leave  to 
>ring  in  the  two  firsUmentioned  bills, 
Mr.  James  Grattan  moved  as  an  amend. 
Bient  the  following  resolutions :— .<<  That 
it  is  essential  to  the  peace  of  Ireland  that 
the  present  system  of  tithes  in  that  coun- 
117  should  cease  and  determine ;  that  in 
soming  to  this  resolution,  the  House  re- 
sognizes  the  right  of  persons  holding  vest. 
id  interests,  to  compensation  ;  that  it  also 
recogTiizes  the  liability  of  landed  property 
in.  Ireland  to  contribute  a  fund  for  reli- 
^n  and  charity,  but  that  fund  should  be 
differently  collected  from  what  it  is  at 
present,  and  should  be  lighter  in  amount ; 
that  the  mode  of  levying  and  distributing 
the  said  fund  should  be  left  to  a  reformed 
Parliament."  An  adjournment  of  the 
debate  which  ensued,  from  the  Thursday 
on  which  it  took  place  till  the  ensuing 
Monday,  was,  with  great  difficulty,  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  O'Connell.  When  that 
day  arrived,  the  adjourned  debate,  instead 
of  being  resumed,  was  postponed  till  Fri- 
day.  It  would  seem  as  if  suspicion  had 
already  gone  abroad  that  Ministers  had 
begun  to  waver  in  their  determina- 
tion to  force  their  measure  through 
the  present  Parliament;  for  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  resumption  of  the 
debate  was  to  be  postponed,  drew  forth 
the  most  pitiable  whining  from  the  Pro. 
teatant  ascendancy  fitction.  On  Thurs- 
day Mr.  Stanley  announced  that  he 
had  relinquished  all  intentions  of  bring- 
ing on  the  second  and  third  bills  in 
the  present  Parliament.  And  on  Fri- 
day his  original  motion  for  leave  to  bring 
iu  the  first  bill  was  carried  in  opposition 
to  Mr.  Grattan*s  amendment,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  92  in  a  house  of  156.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  a  reform  of  a  most  searching 
nature  impends  over  the  Irish  Church. 
The  opposition  to  the  payment  of  tithes, 
continues  and  spreads.  One  tithe  meeting 
has  already  been  held  at  which  a  Deputy 
Lieutenant  of  a  county  presided.  The 
language  of  the  opponents  of  the  establish- 
ment grows  daily  bolder  ;   and  the  final 


•ettlemokt  of  the  questiou  i»  left  to  a  re- 
formed  parliaments  As  soon  as  that  body 
meets,  miniiitws  will  be  obliged  todechirs 
themselves;  at  presetait  they  have  the 
apology  of  standing  between  an  *»*"m^i 
court,  and  an  uncertain  Parliament. 
Come  when  it  may,  the  question  nf 
Church  Reform  in  Ireland  wUl  bring 
us  at  once  to  isBoe  with  the  Lords, 
and  shew  whether  they  are  inclined 
honestly  to  co-operate  with  the  peQ|de*s 
representatives  for  the  good  of  the  na- 
tion. In  regard  to  Ireland,  it  only  re- 
mains further  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Sadler 
in  the  Commons,  and  Lord  Roden  in  Uie 
Lords,  have  both  been  making  a  parade 
of  their  favourite  quack-medidines.  They 
may  save  themselves  the  trouble.  Ire- 
land  has  been  too  long  under  the  hands 
of  St.  John  Long  politicians  to  be  bena- 
fited  by  the  application  of  their  cabbage- 
blades. 

Floooiwg  Soldiers. — Next  in  im- 
portance to  these  leading  constitutional 
questions,  among  the  matters  lately  bnniglit 
before  Parliament,  is  the  caseof  Somcrviiie, 
a  private  in  the  Scots  Greys.  During  the 
interregnum  occasioned  by  Ixurd  Grey*STe» 
signation,  a  report  was  spread  tiiat  soma 
privates  belonging  to  that  regiment  had 
joined  the  Birmingham  Union.  The  story 
was  promptly  and  anxiously  oontradioted 
by  one  of  the  officers.  SomerviUe  was. 
induced  by  this  to  write  a  letter,  which 
subsequenUy  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
The  Weekly  De$patoh^  from  which  what 
follows  is  an  extract : — <<  As  a  private  hi 
the  Scots  Greys  I  have  certainly  the  meant 
of  knowing  fully  the  opinions  that  per- 
vade the  rank  in  which  I  serve.  It  waa 
surely  true  that  a  few  sent  their  namea 
to  the  roll  of  the  Political  Union ;  but 
let  no  man  think  that  those  who  refrain, 
ed  from  doing  so  cared  less  for  the  interw 
ests  of  their  country.  I  for  one  ma^  na 
such  public  avowal  of  my  opinion,  for  I- 
Knew  it  to  be  an  infringement  of  mihtary 
law ;  but  1  was  one  who  watched  with' 
trembling  anxiety  the  movements  of  the 
people  of  Birmingham.  We  knew  well 
the  position  in  which  we  might  be  placed, 
should  events  require  the  physical  action 
of  the  community ;  for,  while  we  ventur- 
ed to  hope  that  any  collision  between  th« 
civil  and  military  forces  would  be  pre- 
vented by  the  moral  energies  of  the  formsr, 
we  could  not  help  foaring  that  the  lawless 
might  take  the  opportunity  of  tuasult  to 
commit  outrages  on  property,— 4n  which 
case  we  should  have  certainly  eonsidemd' 
ourselves,  as  soldiers,  bound  to  put  down 
such  conduct.  But  against  the  liberties : 
of  our  countrymen  we  would  have  nev«r, 
never,  never  raised  an  arm  I  The  Duke. 
of  Wellington  may  assure  hknself  that- 
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Mt^ntifttkii  OBwnliir/*  No  BAtte  wm 
mtU^)stA  to  tkt  letter;  bul  &  Mport  got 
abroftd,  on  tbe  arriTal  of  the  Deipukh  in 
BirmhiiKfaam,  that  Somerrille  was  tbe  au- 
thor. A  day  or  two  afterwards,  Somer- 
rille,  altboufb  a  recMt  reemlt,  was  pick- 
•d««t  of  tbe  ranlcsy  and  ordered  to  per- 
Ibtaa  upOBi  an  imbrekeB  horse,  an  ever- 
dse  diAcnk  to  accomi^lsh  eTen  with  tbe 
beit4raiiMd  animals.  Harini:  failed,  he 
was  ordered  to  try  again,  bat  decUned. 
He  was,  for  this  act  of  disobedience,  inu 
matetely  placed  in  confinement.  He  was 
in  ariiort  time  sent  for  by  Mi^or  Wynd- 
ham,  and  itttenofated  reqiectinf  the  leU 
ter  he  waa  wportf4  to  luiTe  written.  On 
Soaterrille's  admitting  that  he  was  the 
author,  and  yindisating  his  condnct,  he 
was  diiiUfiFfMl  by  tiie  Major,  with  the 
trnphartr  words — ^  Bat,  my  Ud,  yon  are 
nosr  whtfe  yon  will  repent  of  it.**  Fire 
miantes  after  tUa  preliminary  interroga- 
tian,  Somerrille  waa  amifned  before  a 
coort  martial  for  the  disobedience  of  oi^ 
den  beforeonentioned,  and  sentenced  to 
reosit<e  two  hondred  lashes  on  his  bare 
badu  Within  two  boors  one  hundred 
of.lhe  number  awarded  were  inflicted,  in 
pmawoe  of  the  assembled  regiment ;  after 
which,  he  was  remanded  to  confinement, 
to  ftwait  the  reauiinder  of  his  punishment. 
I^is  customary  when  a  soldier  is  punish- 
ed, for  the  commanding-officer  to  address 
hia  aasembled  comrades  on  the  enormity 
of  his  ofience ;  on  the  present  occasion 
Major  Wyndham  directed  his  discourse 
aliBost  excluslTcly  to  the  liM  of  which 
SoQuenriUe  had  confoased  himself  tiie  au- 
tbsr.  As  if  still  further  to  corroborate 
the  opinion  that  Somerrille  was  punished 
for  the  letter  only,  a  private  who,  next 
di^,  felhaed  to  go  to  school  at  aU,  was 
sentenced  only  to  twenty-fbur  hours*  im- 
pfifpnment.  The  illegality  of  the  trans- 
aotimi  was  heightened  by  the  mean  and 
dastardly  spirit  which  attempted  to  cloak 
its  malifBity  under  tiie  form  of  justice. 
Tbe  question  was  twice  brought  before 
the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Hume,— on  Tuesday  the  18th  of 
June,  when  he  presented  some  petitions 
for  Inquiry  into  the  transaction ;  and  on 
Tnedby  the  3d  of  July,  when  he  tabled 
a  formal  motion  for  inquiry.  His  broad 
honest  statement  of  the  case  was  met  with 
a  profusion  of  holiday  and  lady  terms, 
net  only  from  the  gallant  Major*8  brethren 
of  the  epaulette,  but  (we  are  sorry  to 
say  it)  from  some  of  his  Majesty *8  minis- 
tesB.  Tiie  public  has  since  been  given  to 
uAderstifcnd  that  the  dismissal  of  Somer. 
ville  has  been  granted,  and  that  an  in. 
vestigation  is  to  be  made  into  the  facts  of 
the  case.     Thanks  to  Sir  John  Cam  Hob- 


honas,  Lord  HIU  will  ba  fot^^  to  idkir 
a  ih€«o«vh  sifting  of  the  matlcr,  Ifbs 
question  involves  a  vital  prindyW  If 
a  standing  army  be  at  all  neoasaaty^ 
(and  one  much  less  mnmenras  tlwa 
what  at  present  eats  us  up,  must  aoan 
content  our  nders,)  it  is  <Mf  the  ufemoss 
Importance  to  the  country  that  jnslics 
be  done  to  the  men  who  compooa  it, 
and  that  they  be  encouraged  to  entertain 
generous  and  honourable  sentiments.  A 
standing  army  is  merely  the  leaven  to 
leiO^en  the  anomalous  mass  which,  in  tiie 
event  of  a  war,  must  be  pressed  into  the 
service.  A  finer  body  <^  men  than  our 
British  soldiery  is  not  to  be  found,  but 
this  is  in  despite,  not  in  consequence,  of 
the  treatment  they  receive.  The  man  over 
whose  back  the  lash  hourly  hangs,  can- 
not foil  to  have  some  lurking  fedinga  of 
the  slave  about  him.  The  man  wbo  is 
made  to  feel  that  no  length  of  service,  no 
degree  of  merit  can  raise  him  above  a 
very  brief  career  of  promotimi,  while 
Ugh  command  is  accessible  to  raw  igno- 
rant boys  of  noble  birth,  must  either  be 
a  dolt,  or  one  who,  in  his  secret  soul,  re- 
volts at  the  injustice  of  such  an  order  of 
things.  Dolts  our  soldiers  are  not,  as 
every  one  must  know  who  has  had  an  op- 
portunity of  remarking  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  regimental  libraries  are 
conducted, — of  hearing  the  shrewd  le- 
marks  of  soldiers  canvassing  the  propriety 
of  purchasing  a  work,  or  criticising  it  af- 
ter perusal — or  of  conversing  in  general 
with  the  non-commiysioned  officers.  The 
British  soldier  cannot  long  be  withheld 
from  asserting  his  rights ;  a  free  careo* 
must  be  opened  to  merit,  however  hum- 
ble its  origin. 

Russo  Dutch  Loak. — ^ResiM-cting 
this  loan  we  have  only  to  remark,  that 
it  has  been  twice  under  the  discussion 
<^  Parliament,  and  we  are  threatened 
with  sundry  repetitions  of  the  »m«» 
infiiction.  The  object  of  this  perti. 
nacity  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition 
was  well  described  by  Mr.  R.  Vernon 
Smith,  as  being  merely  to  enable  them 
«  to  make  a  splash  on  the  hustings.** 

State  of  the  CouKTRY..^Thi8 
subject  leads  us  by  a  natural  transi- 
tion from  the  business  in  Parliament 
to  the  state  of  the  country  at  large. 
There  is  a  promise  of  a  most  abun- 
dant harvest  to  cheer,  and  a  consida- 
able  increase  of  cholera  to  depress  us. 
— In  Ireland  the  tithe-question  seems  to 

absorb  the  entire  population In  Eng-        , 

land  and  Scotland  the  candidates  for  seats  i 
in. the  new  Parliament,  are  alreadrkfen.  j 
ly  engaged  canvassing  the  prospecUve  vo- 
ters.     In  England,   the    excitement   is 
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|f^t»  but  wanti  tli«  zart  of  nov^ty  wMdt 
Atte&di  it  In  Scotland.  We  Could  relalt 
manyanmsiniif  anecdotet  of  electioneering 
adventnrei  in  a  county  where  Ae  prac- 
tice is  almost  miknown,  and  by  men  new 
to  tbe  tnde.  To  scatter  them  at  present 
mlf bt  be  interpreted  into  a  dedre  to  in- 
fluence the  elections  by  placing  indiridnal 
oodidatea  in  ridiculous  points  of  Tiew. 
We  may,  howerer,  indulge  in  a  laugh 
hereafter  when  fb.t  present  has  passed  in- 
to matter  of  history.  One  striking  fact 
reganfing  the  canyass  now  pervading 
Scotland,  is,  that  no  one  candidate  has 
yet  dared  to  come  fbrward,  openly  avow- 
ing an  attachment  to  the  Tory  party  and 
its  principles.  Even  in  Edinburgh,  which 
baa  always  been  regarded  as  the  centre  of 
the  Tory  power,  and  its  chief  stronghold, 
the  ConserratiTes  have  not  dared  to  push 
forward  a  candidate  in  their  own  name. 
A  portion  of  those  who  signed  the  last 
anti.refbnn  petition,  calling  themselves 
"  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitonts  of  Edin- 
borgh,**  have  put  fbrward  a  candidate 
ander  the  pretext  that  those  already  in 
the  fteM  ^  are  either  dependent  upon  the 
present  administration,  or  are  its  known 
adherents  and  supporters,"  (which  they 
hnow  to  be  only  half  a  truth,)  and  that 
^  H  is  necessary  that  immediate  measures 
be  taken  to  secure  the  representation  of 
tbe  independent  and  constitutional  prin. 
ciples,  as  well  as  of  the  great  monied  and 
^ontoerdal  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Edhiburgh.**  The  number  of  signatures 
ffllzed  to  the  resolutions  of  this  meeting 
it  about  370,  of  which,  more  than  one 
**lf  are  lawyers.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  remainder  are  medical  men  and  lairds. 
Upwards  of  thirty  are  electors.  And  is  it 
come  to  this?  Are  the  fUthfbl  remnants 
of  the  band  which  once  mustered  so 
•tnmg  waxed  so  few  ?  Are  they  so  well 
aware  of  the  odium  attaching  to  the  very 
i^ame  of  their  principles,  that  they  dare 
>M>t  avaw  them  P  It  is  in  the  counties, 
^^o'wever,  that  the  strangest  aberrations 
of  moral  sense  have  displayed  themselves. 
Some  of  our  squirearchy  have  declared 
that  they  will  esteem  it  a  personal  insult 
^  any  gentleman  presume  to  canvass  their 
*^>>ants.  Others  confess  that  they  are  de- 
••imined  not  to  grant  any  reductions  of  a 
^Mk-rcnt  to  any  tenant  whose  vote  shall 
^^^fease  them.  The  consequence  of  these 
^U^ial  and  unconstitutional  declarations, 
^  been  the  fbrmation  of  an  association 
^  Edinburgh  for  the  protection  of  the 
•^''totry,  and  meetings  of  the  tenants 
JjJ"Melves  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
■fc^w  is, however, only  one  efficacious re- 
■rff  for  the  evU— THE  BALLOT.* 


This  win  not  bo  tlMUftt  tkaia^tbKt;  W4 
have  to  tlMBk^  tha  blmidaHng  taottca  of  * 
our  enemiea  for  tha  aittaixMieitt  of-  an 
important  right. 

COVTINEXT  OF  XUSOPS. 

Hie  relBtionaof  Holland  and  Betghm 
continue  still  undeteiminad.  Italy  aad 
Spain  are  yet  asleep.  It  is  to  FraBce;^ 
Germany,  Poland^  and  Poortugal  thaa 
eventa  of  importance  are  at  present  oon* 
fined. 

FmAWCS. — The  disturbances  in  tba 
West  are  dying  out,  although  the  Do* 
chess  of  Berri  still  lingers  in  the  country 
in  the  vain  hope  of  bc^  able  to  resusci- 
tate them.  The  French  govwnment  pxm^ 
fesses  ignorance  of  her  <^  whereabouts  C* 
and  we  know  that  up  to  a  late  period  (if 
not  still)  her  friends  at  Holyrood  wera 
kept  in  a  state  of  intense  anxiety  by  their 
utter  ignorance  of  her  motions  aiid  inten- 
tions.  Paris  has  continued  tranquil  sinca 
the  time  to  which  our  last  month's  nar* 
rative  brought  down  the  history  of  events. 
Every  thing,  however,  tends  to  confirm 
the  opinion  that  Louis-Philippe  conti- 
nues to  reign  by  sufierance  alone.  The 
great  mass  of  the  people  are  indifl^erent  to 
him.  An  attempt  was  made  to  eliidt  a 
showof  devotion  fVom  the  National  Guard 
on  the  occurrence  oi  the  disturbances  of 
the  5th  of  June.  A  report  was  induatri- 
ously  circulated  that  the  rising  of  the  peo- 
ple was  caused  by  the  machinations  of 
the  Carlists,  and  the  Guard  came  flocking 
in  from  the  most  remote  districts.  It  haa 
since  been  ascertained  that  the  riots  ori- 
ginated solely  in  an  attack  made  by  a 
body  of  soldiers  upon  the  people,  at  the  * 
moment  that  their  passions  were  exdted 
by  the  ceremony  in  which  they  had  been 
taking  part ;  that  they  were  unpremedl- 
tatedZ-the  result  of  no  conspiracy.  Aa 
soon  as  this  was  known,  the  indifi^erence 
of  the  soldier-citiaens  returned;  nor  could 
all  the  eloquent  appeals  ot  the  McnUeur 
re-awaken  their  enthusiasm.  Thus  cir- 
cumstanced, Louis-Philippe  seems  re^ 
solved  to  rest  upon  Soult  and  the  army.<f- 


lotimidatiiigt 

been  retorted  to  in  Edlnbuif  b  by  at  least  one 
Tory.  If  this  conduct  bepenerered  In  no  cond. 
deratioa  •ban  deter  ut  fhan  pubHiUng  hit  ni 


f  The  French  army  condtti  at  pretent  of  13 
Blanbali  (of  whoat  ene»  Oroudiy,  It  booerary }) 
16D  LieuteoanUGcneralt,  of  whom  ISO  are  In  ac 
tlve  tervlce,  S5  on  tb«  retenre,  and  5  attached  to 
tbe  King ;  SQ9  Midor.Oeneralt,  of  whom  Sffi  art 
In  active  tarvioe,  04  in  tbe  raterrtw  and  7  attached 
to  tbe   Ring  and  FiineewBojraL— The  anny  ia 
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He  has  not  yet  filled  up  the  office  of  preti* 
dent  of  th0  oouisil  left  vacuit  \>y  the 
dffttli- of  Peiier.  Dnpin  was  nomiiuited 
f»r  it,  Irat  kie  tcrapki  reepectiiif  the  le« 
galitf  of  the  ordinance,  declaring:  Parii 
in  a  state  of  Siege,  and  the  disinclination 
of  Sottlt,  are  vnderatood  to  hare'oflfered 
iMwrnMNintable  obstacles.  Meanwhile 
the  meetinf  of  the  Chamheri  has  been  in- 
deimitely  postponed^  and  the  adherents  to 
the  dedaratioa  of  the  Opposition  (the 
Mmj^  rendu)  increase  daily.  Without 
a  reform  of  the  electiTe  system,  how- 
erer,  the  Toice  of  the  people  wiU  not  be 
heard  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Thus 
circumataneed  in  regard  to  internal  weak, 
ness  and  the  groii^  of  opposition,  the 
arbitimry  proceedings  of  the  French 
CabinK  hare  receired  a  severe  shock 
fhun  another  quarter.  Paris  barings  been 
declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  two  ccmrt 
martial  were  appointed  to  try  the  riot- 
ers.  As  mentioned  in  our  last,  forty  of 
the  most  eminent  members  of  the  bar 
had  given  an  opinion  nnfavourable  to  the 
legality  of  these  proceedings.  They  vo- 
lunteered their  services  to  the  accused. 
The  strong  sensation  thus  created  in  the 
minds  of  the  Parisians  was  heightened  by 
the  reflection,  that  if  the  capital  was  con. 
tinued  in  a  state  of  siege  until  all  the 
trials  were  ended,  the  prolongation  of 
that  situatio  nmight  be  indefinite,  for  up. 
wards  of  1600  individuals  had  been  arrest, 
ed.  The  sittings  of  the  courts  commenc- 
ed on  the  17th  of  June.  The  prisoners 
placed  at  their  bars  were  in  general  of 
the  lowest  classes,  and  the  evidence  against 
them  singularly  defective.  The  members 
of  the  tribunals,  as  if  aware  of  the  odious 
nature  of  their  powers,  manifested  the 
greatest  reluctance  to  convict.  Some  were 
however  found  guilty,  all  of  whom  ap. 
pealed  to  the  Court  of  Cassation.  The 
first  case  of  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  a 
court  martial — that  of  Geoffroy,  a  painter, 
condemned  to  death  for  his  share  in  the 

transactions  of  the  5th  of  June came  on 

before  the  Court  of  Cassation  on  the  29th 
of  the  same  month.     Odillon  Barrot  ap. 

67  ttegts.  of  the  Line,  of  900Omen  each . . .  .f  01  ,OOo 
*}  „— .  of  iJfht  Inikntry.SlOO men  each,  60,400 

1  Foreign  Legion .'    50^ 

3  RegU  of  Enirlneen,  of  «000  men  each . .    «,000 

'i     ""    ?I  Artillery.  oflOOO  each 11,000 

1?     "■    «fS*^!lS^»*»'«'^cach 1,600 

!S    "■    «J  Culra«lm,  ditto 8;000 

W     —    of  Dragoona.  ditto ©W 

•     —    of Lancere, ditto 40)0 

1*     -    oJChaweurt,  ditto ii;«oo 

6     —    of Hu8Mn,ditto 4000 

«    —    ofChaaseuMof  AfWca(iMcomp.),      mJ 

ToUI,  eKdudve  of  the  Trainc  of  Artillery  n  ' 

ySf^SS"*****  *"**  '***  Gendannefie,>31M00 

The  ceoofw  at  prwmt  in  Paria  have  been  lately 

excrciaed  in  a  new  ayitem  of  tactict  for  atormlna 

houaea  and  turning  t>arricades  -w.«M.,g 


peared  for  the  appellant ;  Dupin  havii^ 
dtdiaad  to  taksa  share  In  thepfoceefingt. 
(he  task  <tf  defendingr  the  cQikhitt  of  Sfin. 
iaten  devolred  upon  the  Advocnte-GcaoiL 
At  the  ckMe  of  a  lengthened  debate,  thi 
Court  retired,  and  after  thi>ee  boon  de. 
liberation,  pronounced  as  their  judgment: 
—That  neither  theChartcrnoranylawfas- 
sed  subsequently  having  cstabll^ied  an; 
rule  for  the  dedaration  of  martial  law,  er 
the  appointment  of  courta-martlal,  the  is- 
isting  lawsand  decrees  can  only  be  czmitcd 
in  so  far  as  they  are  consistent  wi^  the 
text  of  the  Charter :  that  the  acta  under 
which  Paris  was  declared  to  be  ki  a  state 
of  siege,  ars^contrary  to  the  Chnrter ;  that 
Geoffroy  not  bdn;  a  military  man  is  bs( 
amenable  to  a  military  tribunal ;  **  that 
nevertheless  this  tribunal  by  implkitlj 
declaring  itself  competent,  and  undcrtak- 
ing  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  ^e  case, 
has  exceeded  its  powers  and  violated  the 
rules  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  article  6S  of 
the  Charter ;  the  Court  therefore  quashes 
and  annuls  the  proceedings,  and  dedans 
that  Geoffroy  shall  be  detained  and  sent 
before  the  examining  officer  of  the  tribu- 
nal of  Paris.**  The  deUvery  of  this  judg- 
ment  was  received  with  loud  and  contiaa- 
ed  applause,  and  cries  of  <«  Vive  la  Cour  dt 
Cassation.**  The  Moniiewr  of  next  day 
contained  an  ordinance  declaring  the  siege 
of  the  dty  of  Pai;jj||raised,  preceded  u 
usual  by  a  report  oBhe  Ministry  recem- 
mending  the  measvH  On  the  piesest 
occasion  the  reason  aKigned  waa  the  rrs- 
toration  of  tranquillity.  The  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Cassation  was  alluded  to,  and 
application  to  the  legislature  for  power  t« 
repress  armed  insurrections  recommended. 
Ministers  at  first  had  it  in  contemplatioa 
to  resign;  but  upon  more  mature  deli- 
beration determined  to  foce  the  Chaniben» 
postponing  their  meeting,  however,  to  dit 
month  of  October.  The  only  step  taken 
since  these  occurrences  is  the  promulga- 
tion of  an  ordinance  authorizing  ncgocis 
tions  for  a  loan  of  150,000,000  of  5  pa 
cent,  rente*.  It  is  provided  that  a  dic- 
ing fund  shall  accrue  from  the  16th  of 
November  next,  from  a  sum  equal  to  the 
hundredth  part  of  the  nominal  c^tal  of 
the  rentes. 

Gerxavy. — Since  the  celebration  of 
the  festival  of  Hambach  in  May,  Austria 
and  Prussia  have  been  busily  theugb 
silently  at  work.  The  associations  At 
the  defence  of  the  press  had  been  dedaied 
legal  by  the  tribunals  of  Baden,  and  eon» 
tinued  to  gain  strength  in  that  Duchy, 
in  Wurtemburg,  in  Rhine  Bavaria,  in 
Frankfurt,  and  Hesse  Darmatadt.  A 
bloodless  revolution  had  taken  place  is 
Saxony.  The  diet  had  met  in  Hanover, 
and  displayed  an  independent  spirit.    The 
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diet  ol  Heite  Gasflel  wu  UkeiHge  ntttng^ 
and  had  exjtwted  ilreni  the  Sorcreign  the 
oifanhtlioii  of  a  natkmal  guards  and 
was  abobt  (o  denand  a  law  reguiating  the 
preaa  «a  Uheral  as  that  of  Baden.  Old 
B^TMia  and  Nassau  were  also  in  a  state 
of  ieniMBit.  It  was  indeed  high  time  for 
the  bear-wardens  to  he  on  the  alert. 
The  conTention  of  MinlsterB  from,  the  dif- 
ftxeol  states,  which  met  at  Berlin,  have 
handled  a  pretty  project  for  quieting  the 
disaffected  ;  and  the  diet  whkh  sat  at 
Fcaakfoit  during  the  month  of  June  hare 
fiv«n  it  to  the  world.  It  is  the  old  speci- 
fic ;— jGeimany  is  to  he  kept  in  awe  by 
Austrian  and  Prussian  bayonets.  A  short 
tiaM  will  show  whether  it  retain  all  its 
orifiiial  efficacy. 

ioLMSCD. — What  is  by  courtesy  cal- 
led the  goyemment  of  this  wretched  coun- 
try is  following  up,  in  a  kindred  spirit, 
by  the  celebrated  Ukase ,  which,  in  defiance 
of  erery  principle  of  international  law, 
stmck  at  its  independent  existence.  It 
has  been  ordained  that  the  Journal  of  Law, 
and  all  the  ordinances  of  the  administra- 
txre  eonncil,  shall  henceforth  appear  with 
the  Bnasian  text  beside  the  Polish.  This 
method  is  to  be  extended  to  the  whole  ad- 
miiditration  of  the  country ;  and  would 
hare  already  been  put  in  execution  but  for 
the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Rus- 
siaaciril  officers  acquainted  with  the  rou- 
tine  of  the  Polish  administrative  system. 
The  principal  functionaries,  in  all  the  ciril 
departments,  are  Russians;  the  inferior 
offices  only  are  attainable  by  Poles ;  and 
cren  those,  only  by  such  as  are  according 
to  B«ssian  notions^  fturifiecL  These  per. 
sons,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  Rus- 
sian language,  are  allowed  to  make  their 
icpoita  in  French  or  German,  but  never 
in  Polish  :  that  language  is  proscribed  at 
head-quarters.  The  prohibition  of  every 
thiof  Polish  extends  even  to  dress  and  de- 
The  trials  of  the  patriots  ex- 


rlndril  from  the  anmesty,  are  conducted 
with  the  strictest  secrecy ;  a  Russian  ge- 
neral presides ;  there  are  six  judges  un- 
der hina,  three  Russians  and  three  Poles. 
The  latter  are : — Szaniawski,  late  head 
censor  of  the  press;  Alexander  Potocki, 
grand  ecnyer,  and  Wycrechowski,  the 
pdUic  accuser  of  the  patriots  at  the  fo- 
moQS  state  trials  under  Constantine.  The 
pohUc  accuser  is  Poklinkewski,  a  spy  of 
theesciet  police.  The  same  Ukase  that 
ordains  the  trial  prescribes  the  sentence 
that  is  to  be  pronounced  on  the  accused. — 
The  Poles  have  been  obliged  to  defray  the 
I  of  rebuilding  the  fortifications  that 
dcetroyed.  Already  10,000,000 
of  iorlne  have  been  extorted  from  them 
for  this  pBfpoee;  and,  under  different 
precczta,  large  additional  sums  have  been 


raised  under  the  fbrm  of  loans  fi'Om  thV^ 
bank.  The  Polirii  troops  who  laid  down 
their  arms  to  the  number  of  fiO,000,  have 
been  conducted  into  the  interior  of  Rus- 
sia, to  be  dispersed  amonf  regiments  of 
other  nations.  A  new  levy  of  25,000  has 
been  ordered,  which  will  yet  f\uther  thin 
the  young  population  of  Poland.  Up  to 
the  beginning  of  June,  only  150  PolSsh 
soldiers  had  entered  the  Russian  service 
voluntarlly..~The  Russians  are  too  busy 
trampling  upon  the  people  to  attend  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  good  police ;  and,  more- 
over, their  tyranny  drives  men  to  desperate 
courses.  One  body  of  instirgents  has  ta- 
ken refnge  in  the  fbrest  of  Bialowics,  and 
is  said  to  be  possessed  of  twelve  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  forest  of  Swietokreyz  is  full 
of  deserters,  who  attack  and  plunder  all 
travellers.  Even  in  Warsaw,  the  princi- 
pal patrol  has  always  a  piece  of  cannon  in 
its  train.  Meanwhile,  Russian  families 
monopolize  the  first  fioors  of  every  house, 
and  the  little  moveable  shops  and  provi- 
sion waggons  of  the  barbarian  tribes  are 
encamp^  around  the  statues  of  Sigis- 
mund  and  Copernicus.  "  How  long,  oh, 
Godr 

Portugal. — After  a  great  deal  of 
portentous  preparatory  cackling,  Don 
Pedro  is  at  last  in  Portugal.  He  sailed 
from  Terceira  with  a  fleet  under  the  com. 
mand  of  Admiral  Sartorius,  of  two 
frigates,  three  corvettes,  three  brigs,  four 
schooners,  fifteen  gun-boats,  sixty-five 
transports,  and  a  steam-boat.  The  army 
consisted  of  7500  men,  of  all  arms,  tolera- 
bly well  equipped  and  disciplined.  Don 
Miguel  somehow  managed  to  obtain  infor- 
mation of  his  brother*s  intended  motions, 
which  ultimately  proved  to  have  been 
correct.  Anticipating  a  landing  at  Opor- 
to, and  aware  of  the  weakness  of  his 
partisans  in  that  quarter,  he  gave  direct 
tions  to  the  servants  of  government  there 
to  retreat  with  the  archives  and  every* 
thing  else  of  value  upon  Amarante,  with- 
out offering  any  resistence  to  Don  Pedro. 
At  Lisbon  meanwhile  he  made  the  most 
strenuous  exertions  to  prevent  the  ap- 
proach of  the  ex.  Emperor  from  attaining 
publicity.  His  efforts  were,  however, 
counteracted  by  the  zeal  and  activity  of 
Don  Pedro's  partisans,  who  inundated  the 
capital  with  anonymous  handbills,  addres- 
sing themselves  to  the  peculiar  tastes  of 
all  classes,  and  exposing  the  &lsehoods  of 
Miguers  Gazettes.  On  the  evening  of 
Sunday  the  8th  of  July,  Don  Pedro 
arrived  off  Oporto,  and  next  morning  land- 
ed his  troops  at  the  village  of  Matozinhos, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Doura,  in  good 
order  and  without  opposition.  He  imme- 
diately marched  upon  Oporto,  which 
he  entered  without  opposition.  The  gover- 
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6TATB  OF  COMMERCE  AND  MANUPACTiniB& 
JiTLT,  1889. 


We  have  scarcely  any  alteration  to  re- 
port in  the  state  of  trade.  The  middle  of 
luouner  is  always  a  dull  season  with  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  at  least  in  the 
home  trade;  and  the  present  year  does 
not  form  an  exception.  The  extension  of 
the  cholera  to  the  g^reat  mannfacturinf 
districts  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  and 
its  appearance  in  several  of  the  midland 
counties,  is  decidedly  un&yourable  to  the 
home  trade ;  and,  in  all  foreign  countries, 
except  in  the  north  of  Europe,  the  qua- 
rantine restrictions  are  rather  aggravated 
than  relaxed.  The  probable  contimiaiiee 
of  this  scourge  in  our  manu&ctnrin^  towns 
and  seaports,  casts  a  gloom  over  the  com. 
mercial  horizon,  which  nothing  but  the 
hand  of  Proridence  can  dissipate.  The 
probability  of  an  abundant  harvest,  how- 
ever, is  an  encouragiuf  feature  in  the 
prospects  of  the  country.  If  realized,  it 
will  undoubtedly  give  a  considerable  sti- 
mulus  to  trade,  and  an  important  relief 
to  the  whole  body  of  oonsumen  and  pro. 
ducers  in  the  nation,  especially  to  the 
working^classes. 

In  London  there  is  a  general  stagnation 
in  trade.  The  cholera  still  prevails  there ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  has 
much  effect  on  trade,  as  clean  bills  of 
health  are  granted  to  ships.  The  export 
trade  is  excessively  languid,  and  there  is 
no  animation  in  any  branch  of  the  im. 
port  trade.  Yet,  though  complaints  are 
universal,  there  is  no  despondency ;  a  re. 
vival  is  still  expected  in  the  autumn,  if 
peace  is  maintained  on  the  Continent. 
The  unsettled  state  of  the  Belgian  ques- 
flon  still  vexes  our  merdiants,  as  well  as 
our  politicians. 

The  COTTOK  Mamitfacture  is  in  a 
dull  state,  and  just  now  prefltless  to  the 
mauniUetnrer,  though  not  many  work- 
men  are  out  of  employment.  The  coun. 
try  trade  is  flat,  as  the  summer  fjishhrns 
are  over,  and  the  Ml  fMhlons  have  not 
yet  %«gnn  to  employ  the  wvav^n    Power- 


loom  doth  is  now  lower  in  price  (bsvii 
ever  hitherto  known ;  but,  as  tlus  ii6df 
has  never  been  depressed  for  say  lotf  pe- 
riod, its  'recovery  is  expected  ibortly  v 
take  place.  The  hand-loom  msnt&ctr- 
ers  are  doing  better  than  for  smt  ^ 
past,  and  the  wages  of  the  wesTen>  v^ 
had  been  excessively  low,  havt  iseeilf 
advanced,  both  at  Manchssfffirf  Bhci- 
bum,  for  commfln  and  low  tpalitie  ef 
plain  doth.  The  export  trade  is  W  ta 
every  qvarter.  To  the  United  Ststef,  '^ 
If  particularly  nn&vouiable,  psrtly  ftoa 
previous  overtiming,  and  pw^  fron  * 
uncertainty  in  which  the  mercbsnti  hj" 
been  placed  by  the  discussions  rdttiTctp 
a  new  tariff  For  the  last  mooth  or  tvs 
the  returns  of  produce  from  thst  cam- 
try  have  been  made  to  Io« ;  and  thh  cir- 
cumstance has  increased  the  diiBcnltieic^ 
those  who  carry  on  the  tnde.  All  tV 
markets  of  South  America  contbroe  ia  > 
bad  state,  Arom  the  precariousDCsiof  P^^ 
lie  tranquiUity,  and  the  heavy  ftocb  rf 
goods  on  hand.  Buenos  Ayrw,  howmr, 
U  in  an  improving  condition;  thelcc: 
and  desolating  dvU  war  in  the  Ar- 
gentine provinces  having  ceased.  ^ 
trade  to  the  Mediterranean  and  tlie  KK 
Indies,  is  dragging,  as  the  exports  Iw" 
exceeded  the  demand.  The  cotton  «!*»• 
ning  branch  has  long  been  a  losinf  ^' 
ness,  as  it  is  beUeved  that  the  ^ivotnd 
yams  for  exportation  have  not,  for  two* 
three  years,  on  the  average,  been  iWett 
realize  prime  cost.  The  natural  rttn«T 
for  this  state  of  things  is  about  to  it 
adopted;  the  spinners  have,in§on>ei*K«' 
agreed  to  work  only  four  days  hi  the  w««i 
and  thus  the  supply  will  s4jast  fttd^^ 
the  demand. 

At  Liverpool  trade  has  beea  \1  ^ 
means  so  much  deprened,  as,  Ami  ^ 
existence  of  cholera  in  that  town,tBd^ 
4«ihfesi  of  the  mannfhctmlBt  hrtm^ 
might  have  been  expected.  The  »'''/ 
tOflotir  have  been  very  conaiJinbh  dsnog 
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laUoei ;  the  consnmptimi  appflftrs  to  be 
tmoM  equal  to  tbat  of  1831.  Tlie  mar- 
M  for  colonial  prodaoe  haa  been  gm>d, 
■d  ^MreluM  been  an  adyanee  in  the  price 


Tbe  WooLVEH  MAinTTACTVKX  !•  in 
languid  state  in  Yorkshire ;  but)  in  the 
^eat  of  England,  owing  probably^  in  a 
reat  degree,  to  the  excellence  of  the  ma- 
n&ctiire,  trade  has  reviTed  and  become 
risk.  There  has  been  aalifht  decline  in 
le  price  of  English  wool,  of  middling 
od  knv  qualities.  The  worsted  stuff  and 
lankeC  manulbctures  are  less  actiye  than 
t  the  date  of  our  last.  The  season  wiU, 
1  a  considerable  measure,  account  ibr  the 
tate  of  the  woollen  trade. 

The  CoKM  Trade  is  rery  flat,  and 
rices  are  declining,  owing  to  the  highly 
»Yourable  accounts  of  the  crops  from  aU 
arts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
8  well  as  Arom  France,  Germany,  and 
lie  other  countries  of  Europe.  There  is 
rery  prospect  of  a  i^lendid  harvest. 
The  general  opinions  we  have  expressed 
n  former  numbers,  that  there  will  be  a  re- 
ival  of  trade  in  the  fiiU  of  the  year,  un- 
ess  it  should  be  prerented  by  the  cholera, 
r  by  disturbances  in  foreign  countries, 
emains  unchanged. 

The  American  Tariff  ii  still  under  dis- 
uasion  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
L  Bill  has  been  lately  introduced  by  the 
;ommittee  of  Manufiictures,  as  an  amend- 
aent  on  that  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Trea- 
ury.  It  is  the  result  of  six  months*  de- 
iberation,  and  an  examination  of  the 
nanufiicturers ;  and  it  is  more  unfavour- 
ble  to  free  trade  than  the  former.  The 
lutics  on  woollens,  for  example,  were 
xed  at  thirty  per  cent,  ad  vahrem,  (ex- 
ept  on  the  low  qualities,)  in  the  bill  of 
he  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  but  the 
lew  bill  proposes  to  raise  them  to  fifty 
er  cent.  The  report  with  which  this  bill 
I  accompanied,  is  the  production  of  Mr. 
idams.  It  is  an  elaborate  vindication  of 
he  protective  system ;  which  is  defended 
nth  the  usual  declamatory  arguments 
gainst  allowing  foreign  labour  to  inter, 
ire  with  domestic  labour.  Neither  as  a 
omposition,  nor  as  a  piece  of  reasoning, 
I  this  production  respectable.  It  is  im- 
possible to  judge  whether  the  congress  will 
dopt  the  greater  or  the  lesser  amount  of 


vesCrletlom  In  eidisriSMe  itiHll  tfAnd 
a  very  large  nwnber  of  the  pop<d«tl«n. 
Indeed  the  pn>feetiTe  sysCm  has  already 
sown  the  seeds  of  dissolution  in  the 
Union.  No  system  but  one  of  e&tire  A«e- 
dom  would  be  free  fhmi  thisdanger  $  and 
from  timt  system  the  Americans  have  de- 
parted too  fkr  to  retrace  their  steps,  with, 
out  inflicting  severe  loss  on  numm«tts 
classes. 

The  Portuguese  merchants  are  looking 
with  intense  interest  to  the  result  of  the 
struggle  which  has  commenced  at  Oporto. 
Before  this  shall  have  readied  the  hands 
of  oar  readers,  Ae  contest  may  be  de- 
cided. The  interests  of  freedom  and  trade, 
of  Portugal  and  England,  would  alike 
be  promoted  by  the  success  of  Don  Pedro. 
His  fidlure  would  place  the  English  mer- 
chants  in  great  hazard,  and  would  lead  to 
new,  and  more  insolent  and  tyrannical 
aggressions  on  the  trade  with  England.    • 

WAITHMAy*8  Ck)MEDT  OF    EeRORS. 

—Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  has  again 
brought  forward  his  annual  resolutions, 
to  prove  that  our  foreign  trade  is  carried 
on  every  year  to  an  enormous  loss.  Those 
resolutions  prove  a  degree  of  Ignorance 
and  obtuseness  in  the  author  more  extra- 
ordinary than  even  his  industry  and  per- 
tinacity. There  is,  indeed,  in  the  public 
accounts  of  our  trade  fbr  the  last  thirty 
years,  primui  facie  ground  fbr  astonish- 
ment ;  but  it  requires  a  wonderful  igno- 
rance of  the  principles  of  commerce  to 
believe  that  this  country  can  really  be 
carrying  on  a  loiing  trade,  of  yearly  tn- 
creaHng  extent ;  and  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Waithman,  himself  a  tradesman,  can 
close  his  eyes  to  the  circumstances  which 
account  for  and  explain  the  apparent 
anomaly  in  the  trade  returns,  shows  into 
what  egregious  blunders  practical  men 
may  fiiU,  from  force  of  prejudice,  or  wil- 
ful contraction  of  their  sphere  of  vision. 

The  Alderman  in  his  resolutions  states 
the  undoubted  facts,  that  in  the  year 
1798  the  official  valve  of  the  exports  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  and  manu- 
factures was  18,566,891/.  whibt  the  real 
or  declared  value  of  the  same  was 
31,252,836 ;  and  that  in  the  year  1831 
the  <Vffkiial  valuehaA  risen  to  00,090,123/. 
whilst  the  real  or  declared  value  was 
only  36,652,694/.   It  will  be  seen  thus  :^- 


Yem. 

1798 
1831 


Official  value.  Bea)  or 

decbred  vahie. 
£  I  £ 

18,556,891  31,252,836 

60,090,123     I      36,652,694 


Yearljr  exceia  of         Ycarlv  cKcett  of 
oActalTaliM 
overraaL 

93,437,429 


reuTalue 
orer  ofBciaL 

£ 
12,695,945 


This  statement  shows  ^at  an  extim- 
>Tdiaary  change,  has  taken  pla«e  in  prices. 
)ur  readeni  of  course  undentand  that  the 


^ffieiai  vulue  indicates  merely  thi  quantity 
of  goods  exported,  without  any  i^esence 
to  their  a<«Uial  wortiii    the /Quantities 
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UiBf  reivMd  to  a 
cordiBf  to  ft  tcftk  fixed  mmtij  ft  hunired 
Mid  forty  7«an  rince.  Mid  ntrw  lUoid. 
The  remi  or  iMfafW  «a/«M  is  tho  mooey 
priee,  Mcordiiif  to  the  deelantloiL  of  the 
^zporten,  ftnd  ftyptoftchee  to  the  oetoftl 
worth  of  the  eximts,  thongfa  it  ie  hy  no 
oMftBi  oeewftle.  Thnslhrthe  Aldenun^s 
kaowledfe  extendi,  and  on  this  he  foun^ 
the  condncion  ikBi  Great  Britftin  ie  now 
girinf  nearly  lAr«#  tm$$  m$  mmmff  fOtUy 
and  eoMM^nently  (he  maintains)  <*r«f 
Hmg9  M  mmek  iabouTy  to  foreifoers,  for 
the  tame  pritm,  ae  was  firen  in  1796; 
for,  whilst  the  ^0Ufial  yalne— measvrt  of 
quantity.— has  increased  in  the  propor. 
tion  of  from  18  to  00,  the  r#«/  Talne  has 
only  increased  firom  31  to  30.  This 
lamentable  state  of  things,  vnder  whi<^ 
so  many  milUons  <<  of  tlus  labour  of  this 
eonntry  are  annually  pio#i»  1o  foreignen 
wi^k^ut  imp  epUvaUnif**  is  ascribed  by 
the  dlly  Alderman  to  <<a  complication  of 
circumstances,  such  as  the  hUroduetion 
iff/oreipn  ffoodiy  the  reduction  of  the  dr. 
cnlating  medium,  the  mode  of  administer- 
ing the  poor-rates,  and  the  allowing 
/mreign  labour  to  compete  with  our  own 
Ut,  the  market*  (^f  thie  country  /"  Such 
stuff  is  actually  talked,  such  motions 
made,  by  a  Lmidon  tradesman,  and  a 
member  of  Parliament,  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  I  Two  out  of  the 
four  causes  aarigned  for  the  ^eril  com- 
plained of  are  identical,  and  their  force 
may  be  estimated  from  the  foct,  that  the 
whole  amount  of  <'  foreign  labour  allowed 
(•  compete  with  our  own  in  the  markets 
of  this  country,  in  the  rarious  articles  of 
cottons,  linens,  silks,  woollens,  and  linen 
yam,  amounted  in  the  year  1829  to  the 
paltry  sum  of  1,410,489^,  out  oi  a  list  of 
imports  of  42,31 1,048/.! 

One  simple  foct  is  enough  to  prove 
what  a  good-for-nothing  accumulation  of 
figures  Mr.  Waithman  has  made.  The 
importe  into  Great  Britain  increased  from 
S5,122,20d/.  in  1798,  to  48,161,00U.  in 
1831.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the 
nominal  price  of  our  exports,  if  they  pur. 
chase  for  us  so  great  an  increase  of  im- 
ports,  we  need  not  be  concerned.  If  we 
do  not  receive  money,  we  receive  mone^t 
worth.  The  quantity  of  our  imports 
hatfing  nearly  doubledy  we  may  take 
ccnnfoTt  even  though  the  nominal  price 
of  our  exports  should  have  increased  only 
in  the  proportion  of  from  31  to  30. 

But,  says  the  Alderman,  whilst  our 
imports  have  doubled,  the  quantity  of 
labour  we  export  has  been  more  than 
trebled — so  that  still  we  are  losers.  We 
heg  the  Alderman*s  pardon ;  the  quantity 
of  labour  exported  has  not  been  trebU-dj 
Therein  lies  his  main  blunder.     He  takes' 


labour  is  raquiaite  to  pFodaee  a 
quantity  offo^  in  1S»  mm  in  ITSfl^sad 
also  thai  the  raw  material  of  wUch  <k 
foods  are  made  is  as  dear  m  ISSt  ssa 
1798.  Why,  this  is  to  < 
highest  fieature  of  the 
manufoctures  of 
the  great  extension  of  tlM 
focturs,  the  meehaaical  liapinpfiisii  \y 
whkh  labour  has  been  abcidced  in  ihsi 
maaufocture^  and  tlM  &U  in  the  prises^ 
the  raw  materiaL 

In  1798,  the  q^Mo/ valiie  of  the  cstm 
and  cotton  yam  exported.  Amtm  this  emmt- 
try  was  only  S,0tt2,488iL  The  vstf  m 
declared  valne  of 
known,  as  the  < 
tainingit  were  destroyed  by  fire  up  to  t^ 
year  1814  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  fw/ 
value  must  have  greatly  exceeded  A« 
mficial  value ;  for  even  in  1814,  fbsi^ 
many  improvententa  had  been  made  ■ 
the  manufacture  since  1796,  calculated  to 
cheapen  the  production  of  the  artidey  ike 
real  valne  of  cottons  exported,  sdU  ex. 
ceeded  the  oAdal  value; — the  rmi 
value  in  1814  bein;  20,18&,M4<^  anl 
the  qfidal  value  17,810,215^  B« 
what  was  the  stats  of  tlmigs  in  18SI  ? 
The  official  value  of  cottons  exportwl  a 
1831  was  38,857,075/.,  and  the  real  <pr 
dsdarad  value  only  17,182,93IML  ;  anm 
of  official  over  real  value,  21,174^138^ 
Now  we  have  seen  that  the  excesa  of  eft- 
dal  over  real  value  in  the  mkoie  espertt 
</  the  eemUry  is  only  23^d37,4afi(. ; 
therefore  the  cotton  Bsannfoctnze  alsae 
will  account  for  almost  the  whole  of  that 
prodigious  discrepancy  which 
haunts  the  Aldennanic  gommeruL 

<^So  much  the  worse  for  the 
manufocturers,**  Mr.  Waithman  wiDi^; 
'<a  most  abominably  used  and  slanhit 
dass  they  must  be.*'  NotsofiMt,wnrtfcr 
Alderman;  for  first,  though  the  ceCisB 
manufocturers  do  not  get  neafty  so  U^ 
a  money  price  for  their  goods  as  they  dU 
formerly,  yet  they  do  not  pay  on^^iafffc 
part  of  the  price  for  the  mw  nsaterisl 
which  they  paid  in  1798.  Wefindfrsm 
the  Ubles  given  by  Mr.  Tookc^*  tbat 
in  1796  cotton  wool  ft«m  the  W«i 
ladies,  iaduding  Surinam  and  Bsfhief, 
was  from  2s.  Id.  to  8s.  4d.  per  Ik; 
whereas,  in  the  Liverpool  Price  CunsM 
of  July  10,  1832,  West  India  Cotton  it 
quoted  at  5^  to  0}dL  per  Ih.,  and  De- 
merara  and  Berbice  at  7^  to  9§d.  per 
lb.,  which  shows  a  reduction  of  «or«lhBs 
three-fourths  in  the  price.  In  ITSfir 
Bowed  Georgia  Cotton  fluctuated  between 
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Is.'  IM.  nd  dsv  4d.  per  lb. ;  in  1832,  it 
B  quoted  fttim  <|d.  to  7^*  per  lb. ;  show. 
nf  •gaXn  a  reduction  of  fiwww  than  three- 
^uPtkt.  In  1798,  Pemambneo  Cotton 
mM  tnm  Ss.  2d.  to  Ss.  5d.  per  lb. ;  in 
ISSaUisfiroml^.  to9}d.perlb. ;  being 
I  redNiotion  of  more  than  three^ftmrthi, 
in  1798,  Bengal  and  Snrat  Cotton  was 
rooa  Is.  8d,  to  2^  2d.  per  lb  ;  in  1832, 
t  Is  44d.  to  6d.  ;  being  a  redaction  of 
^nir^fifths.  Now  sarely  this  great  re- 
Inetion  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material 
VB8  worthy  of  sonte  8li|^  attention  in 
he  Alderman's  calculations. 

Bat  thifl  if  not  all.  The  mechanical 
mprovements  since  1798  have  been  very 
rreat.  We  cannot  state  their  effect  so 
nreciaely  as  we  have  the  redaction  in  the 


raw  material ;  but  the  ibUewing  authen. 
tic  and  accurate  comparison  of  the  cost  of 
spinning  cotton  in  the  years  1812  and 
1830,  fVimished  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  one  of 
the  firH  cotfon^inners  of  Manchester,  to 
the  East  India  Committee,  may  afl^rd 
some  idea  how  important  a  saving  there 
has  been  nnder  this  head  in  the  cost  of  the 
manuiacture.  In  looking  at  the  figures 
nnder  the  head  ^^  labour  per  lb.,**  it  will  - 
be  remembered  that  the  saving  is  calca- 
lated,  not  from  a  reduction  of  wages,  bfot 
purely  from  the  better  application  of  the 
labour,  (the  wages  being  calculated  on  the 
same  scale,)  and  that  this  saving  was  efl 
fected  in  little  more  than  half  the  period 
under  Mr.  Waithman*8  review  : 


Hankfpe 

r  day  per  iptodle. 

Price  of  Cotton  and 
Waste  perm. 

f  j^iy»i 

r  per  But 

Coei 

■per  lb. 

DeaoriptioD 
oTYmb: 

1818. 

1890. 

181S. 

1890. 

1812. 

1830. 

1818. 

18301 

Ko. 

#.  d. 

f.     d. 

#.    d. 

*.    A 

«.    d. 

8.    d. 

40 

2. 

2.75 

1     6 

0    7 

1     0 

7i 
1     Oi 

2     6 

1      24 

60 

1.5 

2.  5 

2     0 

0  10 

1     6 

3     6 

1    104 

80 

L5 

2. 

2     2 

0  11 

2    2 

1    74 

4    4 

2     6} 

1  100 

1.4 

1.  8 

2     4 

1  1 

2  10 

2    24 

5     2 

3    44 

120 

1.26 

1.65 

2     6 

1     4 

3    6 

2    8 

6    0 

4     0 

150 

1. 

1.33 

2  10 

1     8 

6    6 

4  11 

9     4 

6    7 

200 

.75 

.90 

3     4 

3    0 

16    8 

11     6 

20    0 

14    6 

250 

.05 

.06 

4    0 

3    8 

31     0 

24     6 

35     0 

28    2 

From  this  table  it  appears,  that  in  little 
BMvre  than  one-half  the  time  included  in 
Mr.  Waithman*s  comparisons,  owing  to 
the  &11  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material, 
and  the  improvements  in  the  spinning 
machinery,  the  cost  of  cotton  yam  is  re- 
doced  by  from  one-third  to  one-half.  Add 
to  this  the  fell  in  the  raw  material  from 
1798  to  1819,  the  improvement  In  ma- 
dilnery  during  the  same  period,  the  intro- 
Auction  of  power-looms  to  weave  the 
yam ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vast 
diffotcnoe  between  the  qjffMal  and  real 
values  of  the  cotton  exports  is  accounted 
for,  without  supposing  any  thing  in  I9ie 
ilighteet  degree  unikvourable  to  British 
industry. 

The  wooflen  manufiieture,  which  fur- 
nishes  the  neitt  largest  item  of  export, 
presents  a  similar  ibll  in  the  price  of  the 
raw  material,  and  a  considerable,  though 
by  no  BMans  equal,  improvement  in  the 
proenses  of  manuftctuiing. 

We  have  thus,  without  pretending  to 
the  riLill  of  an  (Edipus,  solved  the  riddle, 
which  has  so  long  perplexed  the  muddled 


brains  of  Mr.  Alderman  Waithman.  We 
are  very  far  from  denyfaig  that  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  interests  aare 
oppressed.  They  suffer  from  our  heavy 
taxation  and  poor  rates;  they  feel  the 
competition  of  fbreign  rivals  in  foreign 
markets,  though  scarcely  at  all  in  the 
home  market;  they  complain  justly  of 
depressed  profits :  but  the  wild  and  pre- 
posterous  conclusions  of  Mr.  Waithman 
are  as  groundless  as  the  sad  ^loughta 
which  spring  up  in  the  mind  of  an  Alder- 
man suffering  under  the  indigestion  that 
follows  a  city  feast. 

In  the  debate  on  these  resolutions.  Co- 
lonel Torrens  made  a  long  and  fallacious 
calculation,  to  show  that  a  trade  with  any 
country,  i^hich  involved  the  payment  of 
bulKon  for  what  is  purchased,  is  much 
less  profitable  than  a  trade  in  which  com- 
modities are  directly  bartered  for  commo- 
dities I  We  little  expected  to  hear  from 
Colonel  Torrens  an  argument  so  fallaci- 
ous in  itself,  and  so  inconsequential ;  and 
the  i^)plause  it  gained  him  from  Mr 
Attwoody  Sir  Ridiard  Vyvyan,  and  Mr. 


«  Wa«M  jueeitiinatedsttbe  fame  rate,  or  St  20d  per  day  for  every  perion  eniploTed,  men,  woinen, 
and  children,  in  1819  and  ie9Q»  the  Mviog  Mng  entirely  in  the  better  application  of  Ibe  labour. 
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RobimoB,  who  caoffat  at  it  with  the  uu 
BMMt  aiddUyy  sMUt  l«v#  kd  him  to  mm- 
pcct  its  curitctueas.  If  the  argument 
were  tound,  it  would  gtill  he  inconae. 
4|ueQlial,  becsuae  Enflaad  doeanot,  im  the 
n««lar  eoarae  of  tnUle,  pay  bulUon  to 
any  country,  neither  to  Prance,  to  Ruwia, 
nor  to  Poland  1  ahe  payi  for  the  balance 
of  her  importi  orer  her  exports  with  those 
countries,  by  bills  on  Germany,  Holland, 
and  other  countries  to  which  her  exports 
exceed  her  imports.  The  attempt,  there, 
fore,  to  build  up  a  prejudice  against  the 
French  trade  on  such  an  argument,  is 
most  absurd.  But  the  argument  itself  is 
ddusire,  and  the  reply  to  it  was  giren  in 
one  sentence  by  Lord  Althorp  : — <<  If 
the  expense  of  getting  the  buliioa  foils 


not  upon  the  eo«intry  wtak&  hoyi,  fat 
upon  that  wUdi  aaliBy  tW  tnircanisi 
on  would  be  attended  wllii  \am  t»  At 
selling  country,  and,  of  oouae,  it  woali 
not  be  continued.  I  see  no  Fsasen  vh^ 
bullion  should  diifor  finoan  all  other  tam- 
modities,  and  why  the  ooat  of  pumsiBg 
it  should  not  foil  upon  the  pmrhaser."  . 
We  hare  not  thought  it  nackas  to  cs* 
pose  theegregioasoommercialaToncsB. 
mitted  by  members  of  the  HooovnUe 
House,  especially  aa  no  auficient  ansnv 
was  giren  to  Mr.  Aldenoan  Waitbmsn  ia 
the  House ;  and  aa  hia  blonden  aiers- 
tailed  with  improrementa  by  the  fjaiim, 
the  Attwoods,  and  their  disciples  ef  the 
public  press,  and  thva  acatter  dehaiaa 
OTer  the  country. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Owiyo  to  the  omission' 'in  our  last 
number  of  otir  monthly  dissertation 
on  this  topic,  an  unusual  number  of 
books  hare  accumulated  on  our  table. 
Poetry — ^rerse  at  least — is  most  rankly 
luxuriant.  Nourishing  as  we  do '  a 
secret  penchant  for  the  science  Joyeusey 
we  first  turn  our  attention  thitherward. 
Our  readers  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
fact,  but  nature  certainly  meant  to  make 
us  poetical,  although  an  unhappy  inability 
to  find  rhymes  and  scan  yerses  has  frus- 
trated her  kind  intentions. 

First  come  two  translations  ftom 
.fischylus* — a  precedency  which  we  con. 
cede  less  out  of  regard  to  the  translator 
than  his  author.  We  thought  Captain 
Medwin  had  been  murdered  by  the  West* 
minster  Reriew,  for  his  <<  Conrersations 
of  Lord  Byron,**  and  are  extremely  happy 
to  find  that  we  laboured  under  a  mistake. 

llie  times  hAve  been 
That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  wouU 

die. 
And  there  an  end ;  but  now  thej  rise  again. 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  thrtr  crowns, 
Aad  push  us  firom  our  stocds. 

.—.We  welcome  the  gallant  Captain  again 
to  the  land  of  the  living,  for  we  always 
looked  upon  him  as  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning.  The  gist  of  the  argument 
in  the  Westminster  is  this  : — <<  Captain 
Medwin  represents  Lord  Byron  as  haying 
said  so  and  so ;  now  so  and  so  was  not 


•  Prometheus  Bound,  translated  ftnm  tl>e  Greek 
of  iEscfaylus.  By  T.  Medwin,  Esg.  London : 
Pickering. 

Agamemnon,  translated  fimm  the  Greek  of 
ABschylus.     By  T.    Medwin,    Esq. 


Pickering. 


London: 


the  case  ;  eiigo  Lord  ByTon  Berer  assl  S9 
and  so ;  sind  per  consequence.  Captain  lis^ 
win  in  asserting  that  his  Lorddhip  said  s» 
and  so — ^fibs.**  We  deny  the  necessity  ef 
the  inference.  Hi*  Lordthip  might  have 
fibbed ;  and  this  we  believe  really  was  the 
case.  His  Lordship  was  fond  of  mistiiy- 
ing,  to  use  a  gientle  phrase ;  and  on  Ae 
score  of  personal  yalonr  he  oertmittly  did 
swagger,  most  abominably  and  aoa^cloaB- 
ly.  Still  we  must  aUow,  that  Medwin 
deserved,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  rastigi 
tion  he  received.  He  is  evidently  one  ef 
those  men  who  are  determined  to  attach 
himself  to  men  of  genius,  although  it 
should  be  (as  Johnson  said  of  Boawell)  in 
the  character  of  a  tin  canister  tied  to  the 
tail  of  a  mad  dog.  A  school  fnendsbxp 
gave  him  something  to  say  with  Shelley^ 
and,  therefore,  he  insisted  upon  hocii^ 
Byron.  He  now  comes  forward,  like  aa 
honest  man,  to  urge  his  claima  to  nolo* 
riety  on  his  own  b^om.  He  is  evident, 
ly  an  elegant  scholar,  but  not  the  msm  to 
translate  iBschylus.  We  scarody  recof  • 
nize  our  old  fricaid  in  his  paraphraae.  In. 
deed,  Flaxman  is  the  only  man  who  haa 
yet  succeeded  in  expressing  the  acaae  of 
the  old  roysterer.  Let  our  readen  oiriy 
look  at  his  illustrations. 

If  our  friend  P.  W.  have  not  a  finger 
in  the  "  Country  Curators'*  ihymes,*  may 
we  never  eat  ducks  and  green  pcnae  ^ani. 
There  is  real  poetry  in  tltia  little  hook; 
and  many  home  truths  are  told  in  a  lens 
and  pointed  manner.  The  picture  oC  the 
village  is  extremdy  invltingw 
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Ow  vlBiVi  hMS  Itaont  look, 

-d5«2L*2^.u"  !S  »- •?«  5. 


»w»0h  the  TAlIey  flowi  a'brook, 
..- — li  winds  in  auuiy  a  flow*rT  nook. 
And  fretbeoaautbo  given. 
On  either  side,  ao  clean  and  wliite, 
*    ^4  ^^'^  of  cottages  you  see. 
And  JeiMirine  to  diMterad  &^ 
The  humble  treOice  oteach  door. 

Then  left  to  clamber  free, 
A«d  Bhaicefts  Mewmu  fax  rad  wide 
0*er  all  the  wbltB.waih*d  ootti«e  aide. 


Tli«  ViUftge  looks  equally  loyely  at 
the  "shut  of  eve" 

Sweet  yinag»-I  can  scarce  conceive 
A  lovdier  scene  or  balmier  ere. 
Softly  the  fiuling  sunOseams  iUl 
On  each  oU  cottage  gable  walL 
And  bathe  them  in  so  soft  a  light. 
Mellowed  by  dtotaooe  to  the  slgh^ 
And  yell  them  in  so  pure  a  ra^ 
^    You  scarce  beliere  them  built  of  cUy. 

^t  thfa  Eden  is  tenanted  by  safferings^ 

^       _^  WILL  SOMERS'S  SONa 
My  ittoOier  she  was  ftnXl  and  oM. 

And  I  her  only  chiM ; 
Qur  home  was  desolate  and  cold. 

And  rainly  stin  I  toiled:  ^^ 
■J^jy  *««»  »y  »p«n«th--I  gare  it  free; 
And  what  was  aU  they  gave  to  me  ? 

A  pittance  that  wouU  scarce  find  food  J 
^And  even  in  Wtaiter*s  snow. 
Was  any  left  to  purchase  wood 
To  warm  my  mother  ?-.no  I 

I  thank'd  my  Qod  when  she  wm  dMd/ 

I  eannot  fawn  as  others  do, 

I  cannot  feign  a  tear ; 
I  hate  the  flinty-hearted  crew. 

The  soulless  overseer.. 
They  grudge,  they  grumble,  they  enjoin.^ 
I  curse  them  as  I  take  their  coin  I^^ 

Tb^caint  Great  Ood  of  Heaven  I  tls  ount 
T^«r  stamp  it  in  our  sweat;  "■"«•» 


Tber  task  us  tUi  our  (ailing  powen 
Make  young  men  old,  and  yet, 

s  at  their  niggard  boanb  iVe  stood 


young  men  old,  and  j 
wnen  at  their  niggard  boards  IVe  stood. 
TheyNre  grudged  ISme  the  price  of  WooL 
I*ve  tried,  in  stubborn  pride,  to  steel 

My  heart  'gainst  their  control, 
'^Si'**f  theyVe  chaftd  me,  and  I  foal 

The  tiger  in  my  souL 
Baek,  bmdc  a  hundred-fold  thevni  nav 
Tlw  yewa  of  mine  they've  made  thSr  prey  r 
Tbe  *aq«ire  has  covers  many  a  one. 

I  know  the  pheasant's  haunt. 
None  who  has  courage  and  a  gun 
«!?!??.  ??'^'**  P*"«»  *^  want— 
jgnssa  I  tto  hunger  daUns  her  right. 
Tlie  ooTcn  shaU  be  thiimed  tojiSbt. 

Contrattin^  with  thU  homely  but  gpl. 
rkai  picture  of  suflfering,  we  have  the 
faeftTtlesBness  of  affluent,  we  will  not  say 
high  Ufe,  for  foppery  is  rapidly  feeUng  ito 
way  downward  in  this  «  Land  of  Cas^." 

TJjinJi  a  wH  at  the  Parsonl  board  to^y. 
How  fast  he  speaks,  and  the  partv  ha»«^r 
The  gentlem3nroar-^  aooGSjSK  '^ 
And  the  hMiiet  Utish^t  an  S!^v%'L 


leant  the  chiuvailgne, 
he}cster*s  strain. 


8tUl  merrier  gtows  the  ^ 

Ha!  ha  I— how  hto  puns  would  (Ul  flat  and  dead. 

If  hto  auditors*  soub  were  fkint  for  bread : 

How  shuddectngly  from  hto  qutea  theyM  start. 

If  hunaer  and  thirst  were  gnawing  the  heart  f 

MudcT— « lady's  Jewdl'd  finger 

Fondly  seems  to  love  to  linger 

O'er  the  harp's  eoamour'd  stringy 

Ere  she  opes  her  lips  to  sing 

Roses    posies— bliss  and  ktoa. 

Every  band  to  raised  in  pratoe 

Of  the  sentimental  lays. 

And  tears,  ay,  tean— are  seen  to  pouc 

0*er  the  mock  miseries  of  Mooie  I 

What  wonder,  then,  after  gasiug  upon 
a  scene  so  fair  and  wretched,  <<  from  mom 
to  dewy  eve,**  the  poet  should  thus  con« 
dude? 

How  peaceftiUy  our  village  Ue% 

In  thto  calm  midnight  hour. 
Thus  sleeping,  'neath  the  moonlight  skies. 

And  girt  with  silent  power,— 
The  power  to  waken  thoughts  of  harm. 
TVhich  all  its  beauty  fiuis  U>  charm, 
Why,  in  a  scene  so  fair  as  this. 
Should  sadness  mingle  with  our  bliss  f 
And  as  the  plaeid  moon4)eam  folto 
On  these  low  dwellings'  sUvered  waUs: 
And  tenderly  the  midnight  air 
fireathes  softly  vound  me  Uke  a  prav«r. 
Why  sboipd  one  wandering  thought  intrude 
Of  misery,  or  of  aught  save  good? 
I  know  not,— yet  while  here  I  keep 
My  watch  o'er  its  unconscious  sleep, 
lliat  Viltoge  flOs  my  heart  with  foan. 
And  dims  my  eye  with  bitter  tears. 
How  few  of  all  whose  chiUhood  stray'd 
In  its  green  copse  or  winding  glade. 
Trace  upward  Memory's  iron  ch^ 
To  childhood,  save  by  Ihiks  of  pain ! 
How  few  who  do  not  curse  the  spot 
That  binds  them  to  a  servile  lot. 
And  break  hopel  pitcher  ere  the  tide 
Of  courage  or  of  youth  be  dried  I 
What  must  the  mother's  hand  have  done. 
That  steeto  the  bosom  of  her  son,— 
Bids  gloomy  rage  and  hatred  swell 
Where  filial  reverence  should  dwell  ? 
She  spurns  him  from  hto  earliest  youth. 
She  bars  him  from  the  light  of  truth. 
In  darkness'  cell  confines  him  deep: 
Gives  Pnjudice  the  keys  to  keep. 
Untadght,  she  asks  him  wtoe  to  be.-^ 
In  chains,  she  bids  him  to  be  free. 
She  scorns  hto  prayer,  and  mocks  hto  moan. 
He  asks  for  bread/ and  he  r^SvesTrtJS?* 

These  extracts  convey  but  a  faint  notion 
of  the  book,  which  is  well  worthy  of 
perusal.  Althoughthe  transitions  from  tho 
beautiful  and  tender  to  the  ludicrous  or 
the  fierce,  are  sometimes  harsh  and  start- 
ling,  there  is  much  real  poetry  in  this 
little  work. 

Barry  Cornwall*  has  given  us  two  good 
songs  in  his  little  volume.  The  first  is  a 
welcome  present_some  simple  and  deeply 
felt  verseft  to  the  air  of  Cathleen  o*  More ; 
for  which  we  thank  the  author  with  our 
whole  soul.  The  other  is  what  foUows :— . 
THE  CONVICTS  FAREWELL 

CHOBUS. 

RowuifiMtlrowusfost! 

flails  o'er  and  sentence  past : 

Hoe's  a  whtotle  for  those  who  tried  to  blind  us. 

AndacorseonaU  we  leave  bchfaid  ui  I^     * 
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CCmtioa  to  tb««loM'Q 
Here  the  fiekn**  danger  •odi. 

FarewdL  bloody  fbct  I 
FmvmIL  BnflMid!    W«a 

Now  tor  dungooQ  doors : 
Take  our  blessing,  as  we're  flitUng— 

«■  A  eorse  upon  thy  staoresl** 

Fkrewell,  England— boneit  nnrte 

Of  aM  our  wants  aad  tins ! 
What  to  tlMtt^  the  Moo's  cane  r 

What  to  thee  who  wins  f 
Hmder  thriveth  in  thy  dties, 

FanaiBe  through  tMne  Ule : 
One  may  cause  a  doeeo  dittlei. 

But  t'other  scarce  a  smile. 

Farewell,  England,  tender  soil. 

Where  babes  who  leave  the  breast, 
n«m  nwmtag  into  midniglit  toil. 

Tliat  pride  may  be  proudly  drest  I 
Where  be  who's  right  and  he  who  swerreth 

Meet  at  the  goal  the  saase  I 
Where  no  one  hath  what  be  denumtb. 

Not  even  ia  esapty  flune  t 

SOktee  thee  well,  our  oountiy  dear  I 

Our  last  wish,  ere  we  go, 
Is— May  your  heart  be  never  dear 

Ftora  tax,  ocr  tithe,  nor  wot 
Mav  tbey  who  sow  e'er  reap  for  otbenu 

llie  hundred  for  the  one! 
May  Mends  grow  false,  and  twio-bom  brotken 

fisob  hate  bis  mother's  soni 

XaT  paiM  and  Itanns  SUM  fence  the  place 

Where  Justice  must  be  AoMvAf/ 
So  be  who's  poor  must  hide  nis  (tee. 

And  he  who  thinks—his  thought  I 
May  might  o'sv  right  be  crownM  the  wtamer. 

The  head  stUl  o^  the  heart ; 
And  the  Saint  be  still  so  Uke  the  Sinner, 

Youll  not  know  then  apart ! 

Mar  your  traders  grumUe  when  bread  is  high. 

And  your  fenners  when  breid  is  km: 
And  your  pauper  biats,  scarce  two  feet  high. 

Learn  more  than  your  nobles  know. 
May  your  sick  have  foggy  or  ftosty  weather. 

And  your  convicts  alTshort  throats. 
And  your  blood-covered  bankers  e'er  bang  toge  . 
ther, 

And  tempt  ye  with  oneb^ound  notoBl 

And  so,  with  hunger  in  your  jaws. 

And  peril  within  your  breast. 
And  a  bar  oTgokl,  to  guard  your  latrs. 

For  those  who  pay  the  best ; 
Farewell  to  England's  wo  and  weal  I 

.    .    For  our  betters,  so  bo\d  and  blithe. 
May  they  never  want,  when  they  want  a  meal. 

A  Partonto  take  the  Tithe  1 

Mr,  Montgomery  is  a  persevering  man, 
and  a  bold  man.*  He  began  in  Helly 
and  has  now  <<  brattled  up  the  brae.** 
He  still  retains,  however,  the  tmoust  of 
his  infernal  origin  ;  for  on  turning  from 
the  sacred  name  which  forms  the  title, 
we  And  perked  vU'O'Vis  on  the  opposite 
page— "By  the  same  author,  Satan." 
Mr.  Montgomery  is  more  a  man  of  poetic 
sentiment  than  of  imagination.  He  finds 
it  a  luxurious  pastime  to  compose  vei*se8 
swinging  backwards  and  forwards  in  his 
dbew  chair  (we  confess  a  similar  predi. 
lection,  only  we  substitute  a  pipe  for  the 
verse  maiung, 

Silvestrcmtenulmusam  medUamur  avena). 


MoniMf/  ^tfittdi'. 


*  The  Messiah.    A   Poem  in  six  books.    Bv 
Robert  Montgomery.    London :  Turrtll. 


imagines  tliat  fll«  wlrM  w«  t^ki  At 
tame  pleasure  In  icailliif  thaaa;  snivAsa 
he  is  told  they  are  d«ll,  togina  t»  toey 
that  there  it  a  comptancy  ^fslaat  Ub, 
and  rails  at  all  the  firsi  Wta  «r  Egyft. 
The  «  Mcniah  "  it  the  lM0t  of  Us  wti|0; 
but  he  most  learn  to  spin  ahoiter  yams 
not  to  beat  his  lcaf-^«ild  orcr  sa  tn. 


The  next  volume*  tbst  o«Bet  to  bnid 
certainly  wean  the  external 
of  poetry-^ts  contents  are  < 
divided  into  portiont  of  tea  ayOalfas, 
each  duly  divided  by  beftt  of  «  rasy  fii^ 
tips."  This  gem  of  the  ocevn  is  delkaaiy 
set  in  a  pie-crust  of  i»**'c  irirlhniatT 
observations  before  and  '*  notce  **  bdini. 
There  needed  not  the  amIntioQa  biamory 
<<  Member  of  the  EsUblialied  Chudi " 
on  the  tiUe-page  ;  the  odium  ikmlapmm. 
against  all  rival  aects,  whh^  spices  the 
notes,  would  have  revealed  the  &ct  •■£> 
ficiently.     The  vene  begins  witfi  s — 

••OhLidyofinykml  ait  thou  Moi  ben?* 

and  the  prose  ends  with  : 

"And  the  wonum  was  drank  with  tlteUoodtf 
tbesalnix" 

The  contents  of  the  mortal  interval  of 
4IK)  pages  are  fiUicet  described  fa  tlw 
author's  own  words  : — 


"  Wherein  ix^iu^iiu, 
Twas  thought  an  ass's  bead  or  es^Cy  aiE." 

There  it  a  modest  grace  and  delicacy 
about  some  of  Charles  Swain*8  poema.-f' 
Passages  of  such  sweet  music  aa  the  fol- 
lowing are  not  unfrequent ; 

«  Our  VDlage  Qoeenl 
Mcthinks  I  see  her  now  I  the  gnoeftal  gitlX 
The  shadowy  richness  of  her  auburn  bair, 
Hair.partied  oVf  a  brow  white  as  the  bloem 
Of  the  wild  myrtle  flower;  and  eyes  wboee  kae 
Was  like  the  viotafa,  with  more  of  Qgtat 


The  structure  of  this  versiftcatioa  i 
us,  however,  too  strong:!  y  of  those  gnat 
poets  who  seem  to  be  his  favourites;  it 
is,  in  this  respect,  not  unlike  Bishops 
music,  in  listening  to  which  we  are 
always  tempted  to  say  <'  that  barsMay 

is  Mozart's,  that  cadence  Weber*&** 

Mr.  Swain  is  an  unconscious  plagiarist. 
Hb  minor  poems  too  are  frequently  un- 
satisfiictory,— -like  some  kinds  of  comfits 
wliich  show  foirly  enough,  bat  stew 
into  tasteless  fragments,  and  are  lost  in 
the  mouth.      He  appears  fieqnently  ts 


•  Rebecca,  or  the  Thnes  of  PtimlUy  Chris. 
tianlty.  A  Poem.  In  four  Cantoa.  Bv  the  Rev. 
A.  O.  H.  HoHtoiawortb,  Mefriberof  the  Esb. 
wtoh.    JLondosi: 


bttshedCbatoh. 

f  The  Mind  and  other  Poems,    By  C  Swain. 
London  :  tSmpkIn  and  ManhaH 
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\mTe  Jtt  id*  AoMtef  bcfcre  him  too  in* 
fiinHmrt  to  b6  €Jipn»K4  In  words,  and 
bi«  verse  cooMqueody  laaYM  so  impres- 
sion of  emptiness  on  tikt  resdsr. 

A  poem  dedicated  to  ^  The  Friends  of 
Libei^"*  is  worthy  of  all  serious  at- 
tentioii.  And  any  man  who  reads  the 
**  Return  of  the  Victors,''  however  he  may 
smile  at  some  passages,  will  confess  that  it 
ia  no  joke,  but  ind^  a  most  lamentable 
performance.  The  author  ought  to  be 
indicted  for  a  libel  upon  the  <<  angel 
choirs." 

**  Andluve  ye  dctenM  to  )alii  with  IM, 

AmJd  the  long  of  Victory. 

Ye  flury  formf,  ye  angel  cboin ; 

And  brought  your  iMrpt  and  sweeping  lyro,t 

And  told  and  mng  the  tender  tale. 

'With  me  in  thii  my  grten  Langdale. 

'ne  mere  idea  that  seraphic  lutes  might 
bear  the  most  distant  resemblance  to 
tke  twanging  of  this  Jew's  harp,  were 
enoafk  to  arrest  the  pilgrim  in  his  hta- 
venward  career,  and  tempt  him  to  seek*— 
the  downward  road. 

Fair  and  softly  I  a  lady  next  claims  our 
ear;  bat  aitics,  the  brutes  I  know  no- 
thing of  politeness.  The  most  poetical 
part  of  this  volnme  is  the  title-page; 
as  witness! — 

**  Tales  of  Many  CUnm.    By  C.  C  V.  G. 

The  translator  of*  Lw  Quatro  Ages  do  U  Vie.*  "f 

The  author  is  very  serers,  in  the  intro- 
dnction,  on  grocers*  and  hucksters*  daugh- 
ters  who  attempt  to  rhyme.  If  we  mis- 
take not,  these  young  ladies  will  soon  hare 
an  ample  revenge  in  their  power.  To 
them  will  it  be  given  to  wrap  up  sweets 
in  her  numerous  tctm.  Heaven  knows 
this  will  not  be 

•«  To  gild  rellBsd  gold.** 

The  «  Errors  of  Mydar,"}  as  the  au- 
thor kindly  informs  us,  being  interpreted, 
means  "  the  errors  of  a  blunder."  The 
worst  error  of  all  is  the  publication  of  the 
poem. 

Having  dispatched  the  rhyming  con- 
cocters  of  fiction^  we  turn  to  their  more 
prosaic  brethren.  The  best  of  the  novels 
at  present  on  our  table  (Cooper*s  last  has 
not  yet  reached  us)  is  unquestionably  the 
Usurer's  Daughter.  ||  This  book  reminds 
us  sometimes  of  Atherton  so  strongly  that 
we  could  almost  suspect  it  to  be  firom  the 
J  pen.  The  Usurer  is  a  powerful  con- 


•  The  Return  of  the  Victors     By  WUllam 
Oaiey.    London  :  Effingham  WUmo. 
^+  Tales  of  Many  CUmea.      By  C  C.  V.  G. 
DuMta:  W.  Curry. 

t  The  Errors  of  Mydar.  A  Poem  in  two  can- 
to*.    Edinburgh :  John  Hamilton. 

R  The  Usurer's  Daughter.  By  a  Contributor 
to  Blackwood's  Magaslne.  London:  SImpkiaand 
ManhalL 

t  Query,  besoms  ? 


ception,  brought  out  with  much  sober 
power.  The  plot  is  complicated,  perhaps 
too  much  so,  but  still  it  tempts  one  on. 
The  various  charactera  evince  a  sharp  eye 
to  the  peculiarities  of  human  nature :  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  they  are  drawn  in  a 
sketchy  manner,  and  scarcely  interest  the 
reader  sufficiently  in  their  adventures. 

<<  The  Doomed  "*  is  an  addition  to 
our  stock  of  «  Undying  Ones.**  The  au- 
thor  has  rather  ftdled  in  embodying  the 
tremendous  sufferings  of  his  hero,  who  is 
no  less  a  personage  than  Cain ;  but  tha 
work  is  full  of  passages  of  glowing  int^ 
rest  and  eminently  picturesque  beauty. 
We  hope  to  meet  the  author  again,  and 
on  human  ground.  He  has  the  right  stuff 
in  him. 

«  The  Jesuit  »'t  is  powerful,  bat  its 
power  is  sensual  not  intellectual.  W« 
do  not  mean  to  cant,  and  would  be  un- 
derstood to  have  no  intention  of  adopting 
the  sickening  slang  of  the  ^^  immoral* 
tendency**  school.  <<  To  the  pure  all 
things  are  pure.**  That  innocence  whieh 
springs  from  ignorance  Is  lovely  in  a 
child,  but  does  not  survive  to  the  termi- 
nation of  childhood.  It  is  not  virtue^ 
for  that  implies  self-control,  and  can 
only  exist  where  there  is  knowledge. 
Our  first  parents  might  be  innocent  when 
in  Paradise ;  but  from  the  moment  that 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  was  rashly  plucked,  their 
doom  was  fixed.  Virtue  not  innocence 
was  made  the  aim  and  object  of  human 
life.  It  was  decreed  that  man  should 
struggle  against  a  thousand  infiuences^ 
drawing  him  to  the  left  and  right,  to 
hold  onward  on  a  straight  path.  He  was 
doomed  to  purify  his  mind  from  vice  and 
weakness  by  his  own  struggles^  as 'the 
rain-swoln  brook  runs  itself  pure.  It  is, 
therefore,  folly  and  ignorance  to  dream 
of  preserving  the  mind  free  from  the  know- 
ledge of  vice.  Man  must  be  left  free  to 
encounter  the  aberrations  of  mind  in 
books,  as  he  is  to  meet  the  aberrations  of 
conduct  in  society,  that  he  may  learn  to 
struggle  against  them.  To  apply  this  seem- 
ing digression^ — ^We  object  to  no  degree  of 
warmth  and  voluptuousness  on  the  ground 
of  moral  danger;  but  we  do  object  to 
their  excess  on  the  ground  of  good  taste. 
The  object  of  the  poet  (and  novelists  are 
poets  of  a  lower  grade)  is  to  please ;  and 
what  well-constituted  mind  could  read 
some  passages  in  this  book  without  foal- 
ing shame  tingling  on  the  hot  cheek  P   It 


•  The  Doomed.  In  three  volumet.  London : 
Smith  and  Elder. 

f  The  Jetuit  In  three  Tolumcs.  London : 
Saundcrt  and  Ottley. 
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U  tlM  tetettinf  ■in  of  Uie  young  antbon 
of  the  day  to  ■abftltnte  the  refined  ex. 
preerion  of  ttronf  eenioal  emotion  for 
imagination.  Such  an  error  betrays  a 
low  ftate  of  mental  cultiTatiott  both  in 
him  who  commits  it  and  in  him  who  ap« 
plMis.  We  do  not  acCMS  **  The  Je. 
fDit**  of  being  bread  and  glaringly  gnil- 
ty  MS  this  respect ;  but  we  maintain  that 
the  IMtaig  to  which  we  allude  is  that 
upon  which  the  interest  almost  ezdusiye. 
ly  hinps  The  author  might  hare  es- 
caped  this  lecture  had  any  more  hardened 
•inner  beesi  at  hand ;  but  that  not  being 
tha  case,  asd  the  safeject  being  one  of  im« 
portanoe,  we  ^odk  him  for  our  text ; — 
perhaps  upon  the  same  principle  that 
made  onr  rersrend  friend,  the  Rer.  Dr. 
Dvowsy  take,  t'other  day,  for  his  text  a 
Tsvae  In  which  there  was  nothing  but 
proper  nimes,  the  desire  €f{  astonishing 
his  aadience  with  his  ingenuity. 

<<  La  Coquetterie,'*  * — founded  on  foct 
we  auppseej  st  least  the  bon  moi$  of  the 
witty  characters  are  dull  enough  to  be  ac 
tual  leminisoences. 

<<  Coatarini  Fleming**  is  a  spedmenf 
of  an  Ingenious  device,  which  some  au- 
thonhaTV  lately  hit  upon.  Unable  to 
glte  interest  to  a  hero,  they  compile  a 
fictitious  autobiography,  in  which  they 
diisdy  shadow  forth  all  the  nice  books 
they  should  like  to  write. 

Next  to  works  of  fiction,  rank  roy. 
ages  and  trayels,  and  have  done  so  by 
common  consent  ever  since  the  days  of 
Maaderilk.  Our  stock  on  hand  this 
month  is,  like  the  ehmmUe  of  Cutty  sark, 
**  sairly  scanty,**  not  only  in  longUttde, 
to  which  the  poet  confined  his  remaric, 
but  in  laiUudt  also.  Mr.  Downes*  let- 
tem  X  are  rery  sensible,  and  like  most 
sensible  things,  rather  dull.  He  takes  a 
stVBge  liberty  with  one  of  the  legends 
of  the  nide  pictures  in  William  TelPs 
chapel.  The  Rer.  William  Liddeaid  H 
has  certainly  surpaawd  our  expectations ; 
his  tour  is  eyen  more  twaddling  than  his 
"  Legend  of  Binsidlin.**  He  and  Mr. 
Dowses  are  worthy  to  keep  company 
with  each  other— the   sentimental  with 


the  plodding  dunderpate.  So  here  w* 
bind  them  in  our  hempen  rope,  nerer  to 
funder,  till  Tait*s  Hagasine  it  forgotten ; 

Nflffcr  tffl  ralittsntial  night 
Hath 


The  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library  is  one 
of  those  worlu  which  can  only  be  ^oken 
of  with  entire  praise.  The  solid  good 
sense,  the  mass  of  information,  and  tha 
neatness  of  finish  which  characterise 
erery  number,  speak  Tolumes  for  the  in- 
dusUy  and  activity  of  the  publisher,  who 
is  his  own  manager,  and  for  the  talents  of 
hU  contributors.  British  India*  is  fully 
equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors. 

A  CanUb*8  Selections  from  the  Speeches 
and  Writings  of  Lord  Brougham-f  are 
meagre  enough;  but  may  senre  to  give 
litde  boys  and  girls  some  idea  of  what 
his  Lordship  is.  In  regard  to  the  preis- 
tory  memoir,  if  it  be,  as  the  Editor  says, 
«  more  complete  and  accurate  than  any 
hitherto  published,**  Brougfaam*s  Bio. 
graphers  must  be  a  precious  pack  ef 
blundering  blockheads. 

Messrs.  Henderson  and  Mollierwell 
have  furnished  us  with  an  excdknt  emi 
de  lampe  to  this  omnium-gatherum  sort 
of  a  chapter.4:  We  could  sit  and  laugh  by 
the  hour  over  these  quaint  traditionary 
jokes.  *^  A  begun  tum*s  half  cndit — 
quo*  the  guid.wife  when  she  stuck  the 
graip  in  the  midden,*'  is  the  best  in- 
stance of  a  wise  saw  ridiculing  itself  wa 
have  met  with.  Scottish  Proverbs,  mose 
than  those  of  any  other  nation,  are  rifo 
with  thoee  tails  which  turn  the  tables  on 
the  head.  «Hame'sayehamdie— quo'tba 
DeU  whan  he  found  himsd'  in  the  Conrt 
of  Session.*'  The  addition  has  doubUess 
been  made  by  one  who  knew 

<*  What  hdl  tt  WIS  to  M«v  k>Dg  to  bide.*' 

Motherwell's  preface  is  worthy  of  himself 
and  the  subject.  And  now  let  us  dose^ 
this  monthly  lecture  on  the  current  liter- 
ature  of  the  day  with  one  of  those  pro- 
verbs which  seems  accurately  descriptive 
of  our  discourse : — <<  There's  baith  meat 
and  music  here— quo' the  dog  Mfhen  heats 
the  piper's  bag.*' 


•  r  La  Coqoetterie,**  Or  Sketches  of  Society 
in  France  and Balgium.    London:  Boona 

Wf  ContarinI  Ftoming,  A  Fncholocioal  Auto, 
bkiigrapby,  in  Four  Volumes.    London :  Mnrraj. 

t  Letters  ftom  Continental  'Cooatrias,  by 
Qtcrn  Downes,  A.  M.  Two  Volumes.    Dublin  : 

t  A  Three  Months  Tour  in  Switaerland  and 
Frane^  by  the'Rev.  WlOlam  Uddeard.  Lon. 
don  .•  imiUi  and  Elder. 


•  Edinburgh  Cabhiet  Libnurjr.    BiilMi  ladte, 
three  volumes.    Edinburgh:  Onver  and  Bojd. 


f  Selections  tnm  the  Speeches  and  Wrtttms 

fthe  Rii^t  Honourable  Henry,  Lord  Brnnghsi 

and  Vaux.    With  a  brief  memoir  of  his  Lotd. 


sh^*sLlfe;    London:    Ridsway. 

t  Sootlish  Pvuvetbi,  collected  and  airangcdby 
Andrew  Henderson.  With  an  Introdoctaty  Ik. 
say.    By  W.  MothcrweU.    Edinburgh  :    Ghy^ 
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MUSIC. 


HUflC  nr  ITALY. 
Pindingr  nothing  new  or  important 
ia  nudcal  matters  to  record  at  home, 
we  dcrrote  a  little  of  our  space  to  ex- 
UMt  the  actual  state  of  music  in  Italj ; 
a  sutject  which  must  always  he  in- 
teresting  to  musical  readers,  even  al- 
tboofh  the  relation  he  discreditahle  to 
the  **  land  of  song  *'  itself-  The  "  Let- 
tre  d'un  Enthusiaste,*'  which  we  have 
met  with  in  the  Revue  Europienne, 
gives  tome  recent  accounts  which  may  he 
relied  upon,  and  of  which  we  shall  avail 
ovsdves.  The  writer  sometimes  dis- 
plays more  humour  and  fkncy  than  cor- 
reet  taste  and  judgment;  hut  we  shall 
glean  fttnn  him,  only  to  serve  our  pur- 
pose, and  he  answerahle  for  the  rest  our- 
sdrea.  The  **  Knthusiaste**  first  finds 
himself  at  Florence,  within  the  Pergola, 
a  fakguhrions  looking  opera-house,  under 
whose  roof  we  have  ourselves  spent  many 
A  cheerful  evening.  At  that  time,  (seven 
years  ago,)  scarce  any  composer  was  lis- 
tened to  hat  Rossini.  Now  we  are  told 
Bellini  is  all  the  rage ;  and  his  Opera  of 
/  Monieechi  ed  %  Capelli,  is  <<  une  com- 
position remplie  de  fraicheur  et  d*ezpres- 
siea.**  So  say  the  Tuscans :  hut  our  en- 
Ifaasiastic  Frenchman  is  not  so  easily  satis- 
fied. He  gmmhles  at  the  very  outset  at 
the  overture;  which  we  must  say  is  a  part 
and  pertinent  of  the  Opera,  very  scurvily 
handled  by  modem  Italian  masters.  '<  No- 
body  listens,**  say  they,  "and  wherefore 
should  we  trouble  our  heads  about  it  P** 
Bat  these  worthies  are  egregiously  ill- 
judging  ;  and  this  clipping  the  Opwa  of 
one  of  its  "  £ur  proportions**  is,  of  itself, 
symptomatic  of  Uie  decadence  of  the  true 
aatkmal  taste.  The  Germans  are  indig- 
nant  at  it.  "  Before  the  curtain  rises,** 
says  Webtr,  "  the  orchestra  makes  a  cer. 
torn  noise :  this  is  called  an  overture  in 
Italy."  Not  so  in  Germany,  where  the 
overture  is  usually  of  a  descriptive  cha- 
racter, preparing  the  attention  of  the 
audience  for  what  is  to  come.  The  fault 
is  undoubtedly  with  the  Italian  com- 
posers ;  fbr  let  a  really  good  instrumen- 
tal symphony  be  produced,  and  we  are 
confident  it  would  have  both  listeners  and 
admirers. 

The  Romeo  mmd  JuHet,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
the  Monteeehi  ed  i  Capelli  of  Belllki, 
does  not  promise  to  add  to  his  reputatSon. 
Shakspeare*s  tale  has  been  Uttle  attended 
to.  In  the  libretto  there  is  no  ball  at  the 
Capulets,  no  Mercutio,  no  prattling  Nurse^ 


no  Friar  sedate  and  calm,  no  balcony  scene, 
no  sublime  soliloquy  for  Juliet  after  re- 
ceiving the  vial  fh>m  the  Friav,  no  duet 
in  the  cell  betwixt  "  Romeo  banished  ■* 
and  the  despairing  Friar,  "  point  de 
Shakspear,  rien,  un  ouvrage  manqui, 
muHli,  d^/iguriy  derangi  ;**  in  short,  a 
mere  commonplace  story  has  been  manu- 
factured, and  from  this  the  composer  must 
suck  inspiration  1  The  miracle  is,  how . 
RossiKi  and  Belliki  can  infine  so 
much  passion  into  the  insipid  lyrics  of 
their  countrymen.  It  is  deplorable  that 
the  operas  of  Metastasio  are  not  adapt- 
able for  modem  representation.  Btit, 
alas  1  genius  has  too  frequently  to  rise  by 
individual  merit,  superior  to  opposing 
difficulties.  Metastasio  had  no  compo- 
ser to  do  justice  to  his  poetry ;  RossiKi 
no  poet  to  give  language  to  his  melody ; 
and  yet  both  these  great  men  will  live 
"  while  memory  holds  her  seat,**  fbr  the 
sake  of  their  own  glorious,  though,  as  re* 
gards  the  happy  union  of  sense  and  sound, 
ill-fated  productions. 

Church  music  in  Florence,  nay,  all 
over  Italy,  is  in  a  truly  despicable  pUght. 
The  rich  and  massive  movements  of  F^ft. 
eoLESE  no  longer  resound  through  the 
vaulted  aisles,  inspiring  rapture  and  de- 
votion. Trifling  «  airy  nothingt**  fUl 
the  ear,  and  disturb  the  feelings  naturally 
prepared  fbr  solemn  emotions.  Well  doca 
our  sentimental  Frenchman  (venting  his 
wrath  upon  the  "  ourang'fmUMg  **  or- 
ganist, ministring  with  his  twittering  and 
trilling  to  this  iU-tuned  distraction)  ex*  ' 
claim — «  O,  Beethoven  1  where  ww 
thy  mighty  soul  I  that  spirit  profound 
and  Homeric,  pouring  forth  the  poetry  of 
music,  oppressing  us  with  grief,  but  per. 
mitting  us  to  weep  I*' 

At  Genoa,  Paeb*8  opera  of  ^^ntfsfwif 
perfbrming,  but  in  a  style  that  paralyvod 
its  beauties.  The  orchestra  there  is  better 
than  at  Florence.  But  the  Genoese,  like 
most  commercial  people,  are  indifferent 
to  the  Fine  Arts.  PAOAirnrx  is  their- 
countryman,  yet  they  scarcely  can  point 
out  his  birth-place  ;  nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  not  even  a  memorial 
to  Columbus  appears  in  their  splendid 
city.  So  much  fbr  Genoa— otherwise  ^<  Im 
euperba  /" 

At  Rome,  sacred  music  is  at  an  equally 
low  pass  with  what  it  is  in  the  6ther 
Italian  cities.  We  remeoiber  attribut- 
ing our  disappointment  to  the  Anno 
Santo   being   then  kept;    for,  in  that 
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jfx  of  extra  fiifting  and  homiliatioii, 
operaf  were  not  performed;  and  vio. 
Una  and  all  other  instruments,  except 
bass  ones,  were  excluded  from  the 
charches.  The  magnificence]  of  the  reli- 
fiens  cereasonies  made  up  in  part  for  this 
d^riTatioo.  But  these  are  in  a  style  of 
gorgeousness  utterly  repugnant  to  good 
taste ;  resembling  frequently  rather  a 
baccbanalian  rout,  than  a  procession  oi 
spiritual  devotees;  and  then  the  chanting 
of  the  eagtroH  so  much  lauded,  had  al- 
ways, to  our  ears,  a  discordant  and  dia. 
agreeable  effept.  At  the  present  day,  the 
choirs. in  Rome. are  generally  composed 
of  fire  or  six  persons,  who  sing  airs  from 
Operas— the.  o^pg^nist  introducing,  occa- 
sionally during  service,  such  overtures 
at  the  C4i%€riniola  or  the  Barbiere^ 
<<  Such  vagaries,"  remarkfoiir  enthusiast, 
^  do  not  indicate  in  the  art,  a  well-di- 
retted  di^yotional  spirit)  or  much  eleva« 
tioa  in  tjie,  Vleas  of  the  ailisU** 

The  Opera  houses  at  Rome  are  pooiiy 
supplied  with  performers;  and  the  pre« 
Terence  is  givei^  to  the  most,  in^pid  imi- 
Utora  of  Rossini.  The  Oi^hestras  are 
^bhUy' assorted,  the  players  miserablf 
paid;  many  of  them,  beli^g  tradesmen, 
trustini^  for  livelihoods  to  most,  immu-. 
sical  avocations.  Thus  music  is  ho- 
noured by  tliis  most  musical  people  in  the 
world  1 

At  Naples,  the  lover  of  music  nuij' 


always  lay  hia  acconnt  with  kearinf  tn 
best  native  talent  m  Italy.  San  Cei< 
is  a  splendid  house,  and  splendidly  ma^ 
tained.  Paccini  here  reigns  sapicBt. 
Some  of  his  music  is  effective ;  bia  ^ 
genius  is  limited,  and  his  best  thingi  m 
to  be  traced  to  borrowed  swums.  A: 
Milan  and  Venice  there  are  gencnfly  ts. 
lerabie  eperaa  ;  but  muck  fidlen.  off  Isk^ 
— the  best  artists  being  all  weaned  avij 
from  their  poor  coontry,  by  the  fsUa 
offers  of  Vioina,  London,  nad  Paris.  Tq 
this  irresistible  inflnence  we  may  ia^ed 
mainly  ascribe  the  declining  state  of  bl- 
sic  m  lUly.  The  <<  Gsix^en  of  the  vsrii,' 
is  a  musical  nursery  for  the  rest  «  Ea- 
rope.  Pasta,  Piaanmi,  Tosi,  IktaOij 
and  Rubini,  are  all  nnidntiful  dukics; 
f banning  foreign  states,  galhering  filfe| 
iuc^r  l^<i«^M8  of  "  SYf^eet  'Wee*  sad  b 
drooping  conditioa,  which  their  peiCBct 
would  unfiuUngly  resoacitnte !  Boiss- 
fiua  omi^es  vitU&Jion  pietaU  cohatL 

To  conclude,  maaclangaisheainltslff 
T^ie  native  fire  still  exists  ;.  bm  ithm 
with  faint  and  flickering  light.  .  TatiK  ii 
corrupted  at  its  sources;  nor  can  v^kak 
for  its  regeneration,  till  8<nne4wi|hf#U 
cit  arises  to  diysipi^te  ther  Tj^KmiyiaiB. 
enoes;  and  with  overpowering  Uascr 
"perfundens  ommd  ituxy**  cmti  fintk  the 
resourcesof  the  artto  their  weU-Rguhtei 
and  genial  cxerdaa 


o  1  .   - 
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i.  iowcvroxs,  PrinCcr^  l:>,  St.  James**  S<tiuire. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our  Contributon  and  Comipondents  are  requested  to  pardon  aome  apparent 
na^lacta.  We  are  very  &r  from  being  inaensible  o#  their  kindnesi,  and  wish  to  com- 
mnnicate  with  them  aR  promptly.  But  if  they  saw  the-  quantity  of  MS&  we  hare 
to  read,  they  would  excuse  our  occasionally  being  but  indifferent  corre^Mmdents. 

Erery  month  we  have  had  to  decline,  or  postpone,  several  articles,  to  which, 
had  there  been  room,  we  should  gladly  have  accorded  a  place  in  our  Magazine.  The 
number  of  these  Articles  is  so  greatly  increased,  that  we  have  little  prospect  of  beinf 
able  to  print  some  of  the  best  articles  in  our  possession  for  months  to  come.  Several 
articles  intended  for  this  Number,  and  which  are  in  types,  and  have  been  corrected  by 
their  Authors,  have  been  necessarily  postponed,  to  make  way  Ibr  others  of  more  imme- 
diate and  pressing  interest.  In  our  next  Number  we  shall  assuredly  give  "  Dr. 
Chalmers  **  "  Blanche  Rose,**  <<  Goodness  Itself,*'  <<  Some  late  Pfssagea  in  the  Life 
of  John  Bull,**  and  the  conclusion  of  the  article  in  our  Third  Number,  on  '^  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau.**  In  our  October  Number  we  intend  to  give  <<  Church  sad 
State,**  «  British  Commerce,**  «  The  Ghost  of  Gleadless,**  «  George  IV."  «  Britiih 
Dependences,**  <<  Ireland  and  Poor  Laws,**  <<  John  Bull  and  his  Jackasses,**  and  se- 
ven! lively  Sketches^  Tales,  and  Poems,  for  which  we  have  not  yet  found  ] 


Those  Articles  which  we  have  little  or  no  chance  of  being  able  to  use  for  want  of 
room,  shall  be  returned  within  a  few  days  aft^  the  appearance  of  this  Number. 
London  Articles  shall  he  sent  to  Messrs.  Simpkin  and  Marshall ;  and  Irish  Articles 
to  Mr.  John  Cumming^  Dublin. 

We  are  often  requested  to  write,  immediately  on  receipt  of  an  Axticle,  whether  or 
not  it  will  suit  us ;  but  it  is  seldom  in  our  power  to  decide  as  to  wheth^  an  Article 
is  to  be  accepted  or  returned,  and  let  the  Author  know  our  decision,  sooner  than  s 
month  after  reception  of  the  Article;  especially  if  it  is  from  a  persoa  with  whose 
mind  we  are  unacquainted. 

Onr  Contributors  are  requested  to  write  their  Articles  exactly  as  they  would  have 
them  printed,  and  in  a  legible  hand  ;  for  it  is  seldom  in  our  power  to  send  proofi. 
fa  some  late  instances  where  proofs  were  sent,  it  was  necessary  to  put  the  Articles  to 
Pren  before  the  proofs  were  returned. 

<<  Paddy  Poorhane's  Fricassee  **  which  appeared  in  our  last  Number,  we  can  assnre 
our  Readers,  is  a  true  Story.  Paddy*s  name  was  errofteonsly  printed  Potu^ne  : 
Foorhane  is  the  name. 

The  Brighton  Guardian  accuses  us  of  attacking  the  Athenaum,  He  must  meaa 
some  other  Magazine :  for  we  are  innocent  of  the  charge ;  and,  indeed,  have  a  parti- 
cular respect  for  that  clever  and  impartial  Journal.  It  reflects  credit  on  the 
taste  of  our  countrymen  that  the  AtheMum  is  obtaining  a  large  circulation  in  Scot- 
land.  No  doubt,  our  canny  Scotsmen  have  found  out,  that  the  Aihen^Bumy  besides 
being  tiie  cleverest  of  the  merely  literary  London  Weekly  Journals,  and  not,  like 
two  of  them,  little  better  than  a  Publisher*s  Puffing  Machine,  is  only  half  the  price 
of  the  others. 

In  our  next  number  shall  be  given  a  Title-page  to  our  first  six  numbera,  whidt 
fbrm  Volume  I.  of  this  Miscellany ;  and  an  Index  of  Matters,  compiled  with  more 
care  than  ooold  have  been  bestowed  upon  it,  had  we  attempted  to  give  the  Index  with 
this  Number. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  CANDIDATES. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  second  subject  proposed  for  inquiry^  viz.  the 
degree  of  confidence  which  the  people  under  their  present  government 
ought  to  award  their  representatives. 

Under  a  good  government^  one  in  which  the  interests  of  the  governors 
and  governed  were  identical,  it  might  require  nice  discrimination  to  de- 
termine to  what  point  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  good  faith  and 
wisdom  of  their  representatives  ought  to  extend.    The  Examiner  newt, 
paper,  in  two  elaborate  and  profound  articles  on  this  delicate  question, 
has  endeavoured  to  settle  the  boundaries  of  the  people's  faith ;   and 
although  we  should  feel  inclined  to  use  somewhat  different  expressionsi 
and  to  base  our  conclusions  on  different  premises,  yet  we  on  the  whole 
agree  with  our  very  able  contemporary.  One  misrepresentation,  however, 
for  our  own,  as  well  as  for  his  sake,  we  would  at  the  outset  strenuously 
protest  against.    When  reasoning  the  question  of  pledges  or  confidence 
under  a  good  government,  we  intend  not  that  our  conclusions  should  be 
taken  as  applying  to  the  actual  government  under  which  we  live.     It  is 
desirable  that  the  ultimate  condition  of  the  people  and  their  representa- 
tives ^ould  at  all  times  be  kept  steadily  in  view ;  that  we  should  have 
constantly,  before  our  eyes  that  perfect  state  to  which  we  are  gradually 
tending,  in  order  that  all  our  acts  should  have  reference  to  this  great 
object  of  our  wishes.     We  are  now  in  a  provisional  state ;  the  rules  and 
conduct  which  suit  this  state  are  not  to  be  erected  into  invariable  stand- 
ards, but  must,  like  the  condition  in  which  they  are  employed,  be  con- 
sidered themselves  as  merely  provision^.    That  though,  as  will  be  in- 
mediately  seen,  we  shall  recommend  minute  questioning  and  firm  pledgee 
in  our  present  situation,  let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  believe  that  this 
same  conduct  ought  to  be  pursued  under  a  better  government,  and 
amongst  a  people  in  a  much  higher  state  of  civilization.    When  we  have 
arrived  at  that  much-desired  condition,  our  conduct  will  change;  but 
till  we  have  done  so,  we  must  pursue  such  a  course  as,  under  present 
circumstances,  will  best  conduce  to  our  well-being.     It  is  objected  by 
some,  however,  that  to  discuss  what  ought  to  be  done  hereafter,  is  only 
to  put  means  of  evasion  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies ;  that  since  it  is 
VOL.  I.  2  Y 
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tkmflit  tfUt  pMjr^  oiif hi  not  to  be  required  in  a  pevte* 
tlieM  o«r  enemies  will  endeavour^  by  the  aignments  whieh  lead  tQ  Hm 
coooUicion,  to  mjstify  and  delude  the  people  now — and  that  hj  pra^ 
pomndiny  these  arguments  at  the  present  time^  we  only  lend  aid  to  mis- 
chief. This  opinion  argues  in  those  who  hold  it>  a  very  low  firtimatian 
of  the  p<^lajr  mind,  and  is  based  on  the  principle  that  the  people  axe 
to  be  dueled  into  good.  This  principle  we  cannot  advocate^  and  afaaH 
not  act  upon.  The  great  truths  of  Government  ought  never  to  be  hii- 
den^  and  we  give  thanks  to  our  fearless  contemporary  for  having  breaght 
forward  an  important  truth  at  a  moment  when  the  people  and  their 
leaders  seemed  but  too  prone  to  forget  it.  Had  not  this  warning  been 
given,  we  should  have  had  a  provisional  rule  raised  into  an  unchang^eaUe 
doctrine ;  and  bad  government  insured  by  a  vile  flattering  of  the  sore- 
reign  people. 

Admitting  then^  that  under  a  good  government,  the  large  and  liber^ 
confidence  in  the  faith  and  wisdom  of  the  representative  required  by 
the  Examiner  ought  to  be  quoted,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  to  thii 
point  we  are  directly  tending,  yet  under  our  present  form  of  govern- 
ment  it,  to  us,  appears  equally  important  to  maintain  a  minute  said  ever. 
constant  watch  over  every  part  of  the  representative's  conduct. 

In  consequence  of  this  necessity,  much  evil  necessarily  arises;  but 
relax  the  jealousy,  and  tenfold  mischief  will  ensue.  Under  these  dr. 
cumstances,  the  situation  of  a  really  honest  and  enlightened  legislator^ 
becomes  painful,  difficult,  and  even  dangerous.  He  must  often  neoes- 
sarily  differ  from  the  people :  he  is  instructed,  and  they  are  igncmuit. 
But  they  are  unable  to  disting^uish  between  honest  and  dishonest  oppo- 
sition  to  their  desires.  They  know  not  whether  superior  knowledge,  w 
base  self-interest,  prompts  the  deviation  from  what  they  deem  the  eor- 
rect  course.  The  people,  therefore,  cannot  wisely,  the  representatives 
cannot  honestly,  forego  their  own  views ;  and  consequently,  the  people 
must,  for  a  time  at  least,  lose  a  good  servant,  and  the  representative 
must  relinquish  the  hope  of  being  actively  useful  as  a  legislator.  He 
must  resign  his  trust  when  this  difference  of  opinion  occurs  on  an  im- 
portant subject.  Some  of  the  most  enlightened  inquirers  into  the  science 
of  government,  have  certainly  formed  a  different  opinion  from  that  hen 
expressed,  or  rather,  have  used  language  not  reconcileable  with  that 
now  employed.  These  persons  seem  to  have  viewed  the  subjeet  under 
one  set  of  circumstances  only,  but  yet  state  their  condusicms  in  expres- 
sions perfectly  universal,  and  thus  lead  to  the  belief,  that  the  rule  wfaicii 
is  applicable  to  one  case,  is  proper  for  all. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  people,  though  capable  of  judging  of  a  nan's 
capadty  generally,  for  the  great  office  of  a  legislator,  and  of  his  msiW 
fitness  for  the  task,  are  yet  not  possessed  of  sufficient  knowledge  to 
determine  accurately  on  every  separate  question  that  arises  for  his  eea- 
sideration.  This  is  true.  And  it  has  been  asserted  as  a  necessary  eon.. 
sequence  from  this  statement,  that  the  people  ought,  as  in  the  case  ^ 
their  physician,  to  put  faith  in  the  superior  knowledge  of'  their 
sentative ;  that  they  ought  not  to  thrust  upon  him  as  a  nde,  then- 
crude  notions  on  the  various  difficult  questions  which  legislation 
sarily  inv<4ves.  When  a  physician  is  called  in,  say  these  reasonei^  t» 
determine  what  shall  be  done  in  a  case  of  fever,  the  patient,  being  an- 
learned,  does  not  preseribe  rules  for  his  guide.  From  a  number  ^ 
physicians,  the  patient  chooses  the  one  he  deems  most  fit  ;  hut  hariB|: 
chosen,  his  vocation  ends  ;  he  does  not  pretend  to  direct  that  fittest 
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MMw  Tke  kgklator/tTiey  assert,  oug^t  to  bef  cbodetl  in  the  tnnie  s^rti, 
mA  requires  to  liave  the  same  confidence  reposed  in  him.  This  last 
«Bfiilasion^  however,  has  been  obtained  through  the  means  of  a  some- 
rlMifc  deieotire  analogy.  In  the  case  of  the  physician,  there  is  wanted 
mtm  elMBent  of  vital  importance  to  the  due  determination  of  the  questiei^ ; 
fast  m,  ^te  opposition  of  interest  between  the  representative  and  his 
4m8tituetits.  The  interest  of  the  physician,  excepting  in  some  very 
^re  eases,  is  to  preserve  the  patient's  life  and  health.  His  reputatidn 
rould  necessarily  suffer,  were  he  to  keep  his  patient  unwell  for  the  sake 
>£  fais  own  gain  ;  in  fact,  his  interest  is  almost  universally  the  best  con- 
loHed  by  the  rapid  recovery  of  the  sick  man.  This  similarity  of  interest 
does  not  necessarily  exist  between  the  representative  and  his  constU 
tvents.  It  is,  indeed,  but  too  melancholy  a  truth,  that  in  almost  every 
government  of  the  world,  (that  of  America  perhaps  alone  excepted,) 
the  representative  has  a  direct  and  powerful  interest,  to  turn  his  public 
(office  into  a  means  of  private  profit ;  in  other  words,  he  has  a  direct  a^ 
powerful  interest  completely  opposed  to  the  welfare  of  his  constituents. 
This  circumstance  it  is  that  induces  the  necessity  of  a  conduct  different 
in  the  4»ee  of  the  legislator,  from  that  which  is  required  in  the  case  of 
the  physician. 

Supposing,  moreover,  that  this  identity  of  interests  between  electors 
and  elected  were  complete,  there  would  still  be  reason  for  the  public  lb 
keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  government.     Waiving 
the  consideration  of  the  tendency  in  all  men  to  turn  power  to  their  own 
purposes,  there  is  yet  another  most  powerful  reason  for  scrutinizing 
each  separate  act  of  the  legislator.    No  matter  how  excellently  a  repre- 
sentative government  may  be  formed,  the  most  instructed  men  of  the 
community  will  seldom  take  an  active  share  in  political  life.    The  calm 
unbroken   quiet    required    for  .the    contemplations   of    a   philosopher, 
cannot   be   found  amidst  the  turbulence   of   politics.      The   carrying 
on  consecutive  speculations  in  any  science,  moreover,  excites  habits  at 
variance  with  strife,  and  noise,  and  passion.     Disgust  would  soon  drive 
a  philosopher  out  of  any  deliberative  assembly,  unless  some  overwhelming 
necessity  compelled  him  to  conquer  his  repugnance.     Such  being  the 
case,  there  would  soon  be  out  of  doors  an  opinion  more  valuable  than 
that  of  the  legislature  within, — an  opinion  which,  at  the  same  time,  the 
members  of  the  legislature  would  be  apt,  from  their  habits  and  their 
position,  to  disregard.     The  power  of  the  legislative  body  would  create 
in  them  confidence  ;  there  would  be  a  constant  tendency  in  them  to 
frame  an  excessively  high  opinion  of  their  own  capacity, — to  believe 
themselves  super.eminently  wise,  and  consequently  to  despise  the  sug. 
Ipestions  of  others,  and  to  believe  ail  who  entertained  more  extensive 
views,  or  pursued  more  systematic  and  scientific  plans  of  investigation 
than  their  own,  mere  dreaming  visionaries.     To  check  this  tendency, 
Mvd  to  compel  their  representatives  to   pursue  these  more  beneficial 
plans,  which  otherwise  would  probably  not  be  listened  to,  the  people 
jBUSt  canvass  every  measure  of  their  representatives,  must  hold  out 
motives  for  the  most  instructed  and  philosophic  minds  in  the  community 
to  discuss  these  measures,  and  to  measure  the  worth  of  the  plans  sug. 
gested,  by  the  approbation  which  they  obtained  from  these  most  efficient 
guides.    Thus,  though   a  very  large  confidence  might  and  wouM  be 
awarded  by  the  people  to  their  governors,  still  there  would  as* constantly 
he  a  minute  though  friendly  scrutiny  and  questioning  of  all  their  pro- 
ceedings. 
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Under  the  present  circumstanced  of  our  government,  however^  to  de- 
BUtnd  anf  Bttch  confidence  as  that  here  supposed,  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  mischieyous  and  absurd.  While  the  repreaentative,  as 
now,  b  surrounded  by  every  species  of  evil  and  temptation,  to  leave  has 
to  his  own  guidance,  would  be  at  once  to  be  accessory  to  making  him  « 
dishonest  legislator.  A  man  thoroughly  honest,  and  conscicHis  of  the 
failings  of  his  nature,  would,  for  his  own  sake,  avoid  such  t^mpUitieB, 
and  do  all  in  his  power  to  fortify  his  good  purposes,  by  outward  9th~ 
guards  derived  from  the  watchfulness  of  others.  Fenced  round  by  the 
constant  jealousy  of  his  constituents,  weU  knowing  that  any  blackslidia| 
would  receive  immediate  punishment,  he  would  be  capable  of  facing  and 
braving  the  many  difficulties  with  which  his  office  would  be  surrotuideA. 
Strip  him  of  these  defences,  and  he  would  feel  himself  exposed  to  aa 
unequal  combat ;  he  would  wish,  therefore,  for  that  jealousy,  that  ever- 
constant  caution  and  distrust,  which  have  been  so  earnestly  reeoia. 
mended. 

If  the  duration  of  Parliament  was  for  one  year,  any  very  lai^e  nus- 
ber  of  pledges,  on  the  part  of  the  representative,  would  not  be  required. 
If  the  time  were  extended  to  two,  or  even  three  years,  the  nuaub^ 
would,  perhaps,  not  need  to  be  very  great;  but  when  the  enormots 
period  of  seven  years  is  the  limit  for  Parliament's  existence,  a  sjBtem  of 
the  most  minute  and  specific  questioning  and  pledges  ought  neoessmrily 
to  be  instituted.  Within  a  few  months  past,  great  outcry  has  been 
raised  against  a  plan,  lately  introduced,  of  requiring  of  the  candidate  a 
pledge  to  take  a  particular  side  on  certain  important  questions  ;  and 
much  very  idle  talk  has  been  employed,  to  prove  the  great  evil  likely 
to  arise  ^m  thus  throwing  shackles  on  the  judgment  of  the  legislater. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  on  these  points,  the  people  have 
made  up  their  minds>  and  want  not  the  assistance  of  the  judgment  of 
the  representative,  but  his  vote.  They  do  not  merely  take  a  view  of  bis 
general  character,  and  upon  this  elect  him  to  exercise  a  perfect  discre- 
tion.  But,  in  addition  to  general  investigation,  which  is  employed  to 
determine  their  opmion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  giving  him  a  certain  degree 
of  discretion,  they  think  it  wise  to  proceed  one  step  farther,  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  insuring  a  particular  conduct  which  they  deem  abeolutelT 
necessary  to  their  own  well-being,  to  receive  a  iq>ecific  undertaking'  or 
pledge  ;  thus  making  the  office  of  a  representative  partly  discretionary, 
partly  merely  ministerial.  The  same  thing  has  always  been  done,  after  a 
clumsy  fashion,  by  all  persons  who  give  their  vote  according  to  the  party 
which  a  candidate  espouses.  When  the  elector  demands  of  the  candidaite 
''  Are  you  a  Whig  ?"  and  gives  or  refuses  his  vote  according  to  the  answ^, 
what  does  he  do  but  require  of  the  candidate  a  pledge  to  adhere  to  eer. 
tain  measures  or  principles  ?  He  binds  him,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  s 
particular  course  ;  and  thus  far  shackles  his  judgment.  The  binding^  a 
candidate  to  support  the  Refonn  Bill,  is  but  a  somewhat  more  efficient 
and  specific  application  of  the  same  principle.  All  this  outcry,  mere- 
over,  has  been  raised  by  persons  advocating  the  advantages  of  a  (Jass 
system  of  representation.  What,  however,  is  the  principle  of  ^is  v«ry 
system,  but  the  imposing  upon  every  representative  the  necessity  ei 
exactly  representing  his  class,  of  being^  in  feet,  their  ministerial  officer? 

One  evil  regulation  generally  entails  the  necessity  of  another  to  nuU 
lify  its  effect.  The  s}rstem  of  demanding  pledges  to  any  great  extent 
may  certainly  be  deemed  an  evil ; — it  does  shackle  the  judgment  of  the 
representative.    This  evil,  however,  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  Sep- 
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tcnntal  AcU  In  order  to  nullify  the  evil  eonsequences  of  the  long ,  im- 
punity  wliioh  that  act  creates^  liie  smaller  evil  of  making  the  represeo- 
tative  more  completely  a  ministerial  officer  has  been  resorted  to.  In 
shxaxt,  the  people  would  rather  run  the  risk  of  harm  from  their  own 
ignoranoe^  than  from  their  representative's  dishonesty.  They  would 
do  veil  to  continue  the  practice  they  have  adopted^  until  the  legislatuza 
shall  be  a  more  perfect  representation  of  the  people^  and  the  period  of 
its  existence  so  short,  as  to  preclude  all  hopes  of  impunity  in  the  minds 
of  eTiL^sposed  representatives. 

It  is  objected,  however,  that  pledges,  since  they  cannot,  except  in  a 
few  cases,  be  specific,  must  necessarily  be  useless.  For  example.  It  is 
stated  in  the  case  of  economy  in  our  expenditure,  that  since  it  is  im.. 
poflsible  to  go  through  the  various  items  of  expenditure,  it  is  impossible 
to  have  any  safeguard  for  the  representative's  good  conduct  but  his  own 
honour ;  that  we  must  leave  him  to  his  own  discretion,  and  trust  to  it. 
This  difficulty,  however,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  avoided  by  pledging 
the  representative  to  well  stated  principles.  In  the  case  above  men- 
tioned of  economy,  if  the  electors  were  to  bind  their  representative  to 
this  principle,  viz.  '^  that  he  would  at  all  times  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
greatest  intellectual  and  moral  aptitude  for  every  office  at  the  least  pos- 
sible expense,"  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  be  so  lax  in  his  interpreta- 
tion  of  the  rule,  as  to  put  at  nought  the  pledge  he  had  given.  Suppos- 
ing the  difficulty,  however,  to  be  as  great  as  stated,  still  it  is  of  some 
importance  to  have  men  bound  even  to  specified  good  intentions. 

Our  fear  however  is  not,  that  the  people  are  likely  to  be  imposed  on 
as  regards  the  intentions  or  probity  of  the  representative.  On  this 
point  they  will  for  the  most  part,  when  they  have  the  power  of  choosing, 
decide  correctly.  It  is  as  regards  the  fitness,  as  respects  knowledge, 
that  they  will  chiefly  err.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  very  general  opin- 
ion  now  existing,  that  any  good  man  of  what  is  called  common  sense  is 
fit  for  a  legislator.  This  is  an  egregious  error ;  one  on  which  we 
somewhat  strenuously  insisted  in  the  preceding  article.  The  conduct  of 
the  electors  hitherto,  as  far  as  may  be  learned  from  the  very  active  can- 
vassing now  going  on,  justifies  mauy  of  the  fears  then  expressed.  There 
is  little  care  exhibited  as  respects  the  intellectual  fitness  of  the  various 
candidates,  attention  for  the  most  part  being  absorbed  by  his  mere  opin- 
ions. It  seems  never  to  be  remembered,  that  a  fool  may  hold  right 
opinions,  and  that  a  knave  may  feign  them.  These  declarations  by  the 
csndidate  are  but  poor  evidence  on  which  to  determine  his  efficiency. 
His  previous  life,  his  habits,  his  education,  his  former  opinions,  ought 
to  be  carefully,  minutely,  and  openly  inquired  into.  Until  the  electors 
do  this,  they  must  be  content  to  be  dupes. 

One  other  opinion  now  prevalent  respecting  the  office  of  represen. 
tative,  although  already  epoken  of,  must  again  be  alluded  to,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  conduct  that  is  being  pursued  by  the  liberal  party  through- 
out the  kingdom.  The  electors,  because  men  of  riches  and  title  still 
seek  the  office  of  representative,  will  deem  it  one  of  mere  honour.  They 
forget  that  he  has  duties  to  perform ;  that  the  performance  of  those 
duties  is  the  only  object  for  which  the  office  exists,  and  that  unless  they 
be  performed,  the  trouble  of  choosing  a  representative,  is  trouble  thrown 
away.  Now  Uie  persons  most  capable  of  performing  them  efficiently,  are 
seldom  in  a  condition  to  undergo  expense,  and  compete  with  the  rich 
rivals  whom  they  necessarily  meet.  The  richer,  but  more  inefficient, 
least  honest  candidate  therefore   usually  succeeds,  or  rather  none  but 
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those  inferior  men  oflFer  themselves.  If  the  people  votild  no  longer  be 
possessed  of  the  idle  notion  respecting  the  honour  the^  confer  ;  if  they 
would  consider  the  matter  as  one  of  mere  business ;  would  deem  it  U^ekr 
own  intereiit  about  which  they  were  employed ;  and  view  the  expense  «« 
their  own  affair,  they  would  persuade  the  best  men  among  them  to  be- 
come their  representatives.  But  until  this  change  takes  place,  the  BMMt 
apt  and  efficient  will  never  appear  on  the  theatre  of  public  life.  Let  the 
public  be  scrupulously  jealous  of  the  honour  and  the  capacity  of  their 
representatives,  and  let  them  be  sufficientlly  careful  of  their  own  interests 
to  pay  for  their  own  business,  and  they  will  quickly  possess  an  eoligkt. 
•ned  legislature. 


APPEAL  TO  GERMANY. 


On  the  Edict  aboliihing  the  Liberties  ^0$  States,  and  the  Advance  aftke 
Ausiriam  Troops.    July  27,  1882. 

*TU  burst  1  the  unfinished  spell,  that  laid 

The  powers  of  earth  and  night ; 
And  burryitig  to  the  red  crusade, 

The  marshalled  hosts  unite. 
'TIS  done  I  The  scaffold  and  the  chain, 

The  dungeon  and  the  brand, 
Are  forged  and  frsm*d  for  broad  Almain — 

Arise!  thou  perilled  land! 

Wake!     *TU  the  battle*s  dawn !    The  honrv 

With  gory  steps  must  mark, 
*Midst  shivered  crowns  and  crumbling  powers, 

The  march  of  Preedom*s  ark. 
The  guardians  of  a  thousand  homes 

Must  blacken  in  the  sun, 
And  nations  bleed  in  hecatombs. 

Ere  its  high  place  be  won ! 

Brave  Land !  Thy  harvcst-fields  are  iiiir 

The  vintage-hills  beneath ; 
Thy  halls  are  bright,  and  gladness  there 

Floats  like  the  Snmmer*s  breath  : — 
And  peace  is  sweet,  and  life  is  dear, 

And  home  a  blessed  spot. 
And  war  most  grim,  when  lands-men  are 

The  foes — yet  pause  thou  not ! 

Thou  wilt  not,  high  and  holy  place, 

Where  God-like  minds  abode, 
Behold  a  crushed  and  tongueless  race 

Shrink  from  a  tyrant's  goad ! 
Thou  can*st  not  bc«r,  that,  chained  and  tame, 

Thy  gifted  bons  should  creep,  -  - 

And  reason's  light,  and  wisdom's  flame 

Be  quenched — that  kings  may  sleep ! 

Shall  Wind  and  bigot  monarchs  quHl, 

The  laud  whsre  Luther  sprung, 
Where  Klopstock  hymned,  and  Komer  fell. 

And  wizard  ScfaiUer  sung ; 
Where  myriad-minded  Goethe  lies, 

His  ashes  barely  cold  ? 
Heirs  of  their  sacred  names,  arise ! 

And  save  yoiu*  country's  fold  ! 
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Come  fh>m  the  cloister  and  the  field, 

The  mart,  the  mine,  the  shore, — 
As  erst  your  fathers  rose, — and  wield 

Their  treasured  arms  once  more  I 
Think  on  the  tombs  beneath  your  aislct, 

The  memories  in  your  vales, 
The  crosses  on  your  mountain  piles. 

The  records  in  your  tales  I 

They  tell  how  once,  in  manly  pride. 

Your  sires  to  battle  rode, 
And  smote  the  Kaisers  that  denied 

Their  claims  to  worship  God : 
Like  cause  is  yours — Heaven^s  lore  and  light 

To  win  from  robber  kings ; 
Like  be  your  triumph !  To  the  fight 

Go  ibith  on  eagle-wings  I 

Up,  Hesse  I  shew  thy  sister.lands 

A  heart  as  fearless  now. 
As  when  thy  church  the  champions*  hands 

Joined  in  the  righteous  ?ow.* 
Up,  Cassel  I  claim  thy  place  of  pride, 

Again,  as  once,  awake, 
Thef  first  to  stem  the  threatening  tide, 

For  Right  and  Freedom's  sake! 

Up,  Brunswick  1  in  the  bold  attack 

Recall  thine  ancient  fame. 
When  stout  Duke  Christian's  batUe-track 

Was  like  a  sudden  flame  I 
Up  Baden  I  led  by  Frederick's  shade 

That  hero's  deeds  repeat. 
Who  east  his  sceptre  down,:]:  and  laid 

His  life  at  Freedom's  feet. 

And  thou,  the  shield  §  of  older  days. 

The  lamp  of  later  times, 
Fed  with  high  mind's  collected  rays. 

To  light  surrounding  climes,^ 
Frond  guardian  of  Majestic  dust. 

The  Bard's,  the  Prophet's  shrine^|| 
Up  !  Weimar !  cleanse  thy  sword  fh>m  rust. 

Strike  in !  the  cause  is  thine ! 

Your  Sage's  wordsi,  your  Poet's  lyres 

Aloud  for  Areedom  call ; — 
Rise !  lest  your  children  curse  the  sires 

That  livedo  and  let  them  fall ! 
The  spirits  of  your  great  in  fiune 

Deaoend  to  arm  your  mighty— 
The  voices  of  your  dead  exclaim 

<  To  arms !  God  speed  the  right !' 


•  Tbe  amslksMUh  kague,  eemented  In  the  town  of  that  name,  In  the  Hessian  Dominioniw 
f  WUUani  oTOmcI  was  dra  lint  Oerasan  Prtaoe  who  Tentorsd  to  espoust  the  cause  of  tbe  Eleotor 
PalaSiDe  af  aiost  Ferdinand. 

X  Wimam  Frederick  of  Baden,  abdicated  in  fkTour  of  his  son.  befiore  taklof  the  field  as  leader  of 
--^1  or  the  Union. 


I  After  the  iUl  of  OusUtus,  at  Lutsen,  the  fortunes  of  the  protestant  cause  were  loog  and  farl. 
aaatly  i^held  by  the  great  BemhaidoT  8axe  Weimar. 

I  Itls  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  Weliaaris  tbe  Athens  oT  Modsm  Oemany.  Boldllsr  and 
Ooetbe  are  interred  in  the  Dueal  Chapel  there. 
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PUBUCAT10N8  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THB  EFFUSION  OF 
USELESS  KNOWLEDGE. 

Of  the  various  c^iitaLi  of  Europe^  there  i»  fexhapB  no  MeCnpolis  lo 
rich  in  Sogibties  and  Amooiations  88  tiiat  of  the  Briti^  JBaipire.  Mo. 
dern  Rome  has  its  thirty  academies^  ripe  in  those  initial  distinetJaai 
which  write  a  man  down  an  A.S.S.  without  the  intervention  of  any  Bof  . 
berry  of  the  Vatican — Paris  its  Ly€^m  and  Academies  Royaiee  et  Nmim- 
nales  ;  Vienna  its  Poiytechnieehee  InHHut ;  but  London^  royal,  imperial, 
pantechnical  London^  boasts  a  thousand  and  one  corporate  b<Nlies  and  ia- 
ititutions,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  making  tiie  lame  walk,  the  Aaak 
speak,  the  blind  see,  the  deaf  hear-— of  preventing  the  market  gardenen 
£rom  "  larrupping  their  donkeys ;"  of  making  green  gooseberries  grow  as 
large  as  codlins,  and  codlins  as  large  as  water  melons  ;  of  naturalisiag 
tigers,  (besides  those  of  Margate  and  Cheltenham,)  and  tame  elephants, 
(elsewhere  than  in  the  Board  of  Controul ;)  of  suppressing  vi^  \f 
means  of  tsrphus  fever,  and  other  items  of  prison  discipline  ;  of  suppmB- 
ing  mendicity,  by  shewing  up  the  begging  letters  of  the  "  lower  dasses ;' 
•f  suppressing  ignorance,  by  means  of  cuts  of  cotton  trees  and  draoghts 
of  Westminster  Hall ;  of  suppressing  reform  by  means  of  a  grand  Tory 
cook,  and  a  club-house  haunted  by  the  spectres  of  Carlton  House  and  its 
coteries. 

In  a  city  thus  amply  supplied  with  institutions  tending*  to  exemplify 
the  fable  of  the  bundle  of  sticks,  it  would  be  useli^s  to  propose  any  new 
congregation  in  the  way  of  doing  something,  (or  the  still  harder  task  d 
nothing,)  by  force  of  numbers.  All  the  recent  stock  companies,  miniag, 
steam-washing,  punning,  &c.  &c.  are  sidd  to  have  pn>ved  failures ;  and 
the  funds  tteaked  in  the  Garrick,  or  staked  in  the  Conservative,  are,  ve 
fear,  already  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.  The  utmost  we  can  do, 
therefore,  is  to  point  out  the  existence  of  those  obscure  societies,  whick, 
either  in  terror  of  advertisement  duty  or  of  the  garish  eye  of  day,  are 
still  unknown  to  fame  or  infamy.  It  is  not  every  association  that  can 
afford  to  put  forth  its  jmny  papers  by  tens  of  thousands ;  it  is  not  every 
institution  that  can  afford  an  office  or  place  in  the  Strand ;  and  we  have 
good  reason  to  know  that  a  Society  has  recently  been  established  for  the 
JBffusion  of  Useless  Knowledge,  which  still  blushes  unseen  in  one  of  the 
by-ways  of  the  West  End.  Public-spirited  journalists,  like  oursdves, 
are  unwilling,  however,  that  even  Folly  should  befool  herself  in 
vain.  Providence  has  provided  the  thistle  with  a  bearded  seed,  that 
it  may  float  hither  and  thither  and  propagate  food  for  the  asses  of 
the  earth  ;  and  for  our  own  part,  we  are  eaeh  willing  to  lend  our  aid  io 
fixing  the  lofty  pole  whence  the  gambols  and  antics  of  the  monkey  tribe 
may  be  seen  from  afar  off ;  in  making  a  ring  where  Folly  can  hrandisb 
her  bauble  and  tinkle  her  bells,  for  the  amusement  of  the  multitude* 

Our  attention  was  recently  attracted  by  a  work,  the  title  of  which  is 
redolent  of  Almack's,  and  the  drawing-room,— *of  fine  feelings,  and 
^e  ladyism,  "The  Private  Correspondence  of  a  Woman  of  Fashion! 
in  two  volumes  !"  Seven  hundred  pages  of  the  private  oorre^ondeaee 
of  a  woman  of  fa^ion  I  f^-biUetd  doux,  no  doubt,  originally  indited,  like 
Rousseau's  Eloise,  in  seventeen  reams  of  sky-blue  or  rose-adoued 
note-paper,  sanded  with  gold  dust,  and  tied  together  with  silken  cttd- 
age !  What  an  etherial  vision  of  literature  !  Lady  Jersey's  woiks  (de- 
scribed by  Lord  Byron  to  Lady  Blessington  as  a  compiUtion  of  p^iBgn^hs 
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rom  ti&e  daily  papers^  pasted  into  a  oommoiuplaoe  book)  were  as  no« 
^in^  by  comparison.  What  tender  superlatiyes ;  what  8u|>er.*sao6ha-i 
ine  sweetness ;  what  etherial  refinement ; — '^  a  stream  of  rich  distill'd 
perfumes  ;"  a  vapour  as  of  the  bowers  of  Eden ;  a  vase  of  crystal^  with 
>upbd  therein  imprisoned^  like  Asmodens  in  the  bottle  !  Witfa  the  sweet 
nflvLence  of  these  anticipations  stirring  th&  pulses  of  our  hearts^  we  cat 
»peii  the  pages  ;  when^  instead  of  ^'carisnmo  V*  or  " mon  ch&risHme /'* 
\T  "  idol  of  my  soul !"  our  astonished  eyes  were  saluted  with  a  labyrinth 
>f  mysterious  dashes  and  asterisks^ — Lord  A—- — s^  and  Lady  E-  ■■ 
B  % !     The  book  was  one  of  the  mysterious  emanations  of  the  So-. 

ciety  for  the  Effusion  of  Useless  Knowledge  ! — an  echo  of  obsolete  scan-i 
dUJs  ;  an  idle  chronicle  of  the  saloons  of  the  idle  during  the  last  thirty 
years.     We  have  heard  it  maliciously  attributed  to  the  fair  hand  of  one 
of  the  accomplished  women  for  whom   Horace  Walpole  wrote  down  hH 
remixiiscenoes ;  but  it  is  self-evidently  the  production  of  some  fashion^ 
aUe  waiting.«maid^  with  just^  knowledge  enough  to  misrepresent,  and 
cleverness  enough  to  be  mischievous.     Passing  over  the  flippancies  re« 
lating  to  that  amusing  personage,  the  late  Lydia  White,  (the  blue,)  to 
Lord  Anglesea,  Lady  Londonderry,  the  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Madame 
de  LfOnza^  ('ount  Flahault,  and  others,  we  beg  to  favour  our  readers 
with  the  "  Woman  of  Fashion's  "  private  opinions  of  royalty  itself. 

Hampton  Court,  August,  1816. 

"  We  had  your  Duchesse  D'Orleans,  (the  present  Queen  of  the  French) 

and  a  carriage  full  of  old  Frenchwomen  at  the  races.     The  little  Due 

de  Chartres  is  reported  to  have  caused  his  amiable  mother  some  em. 

barrassment   during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

The  Duchess  sent  a  gentleman  of  her  household  to  Mr.  F f d, 

who  has  an  establishment  (?)  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  beg  that  he 
would  admit  her  son,  as  he  was  quite  ungovernable,  strutting  about 
f^m  morning  till  night,  carrying  gilded  pasteboard  sceptres,  and  styling 
himself  King  of  France." 

'*  The  Duke  of  C  ■  ce  and  his  children  occupied  a  stand  on  the 
race^ground  exclusively  to  themselves,  I  never  saw  a  finer  family ; 
their  countenances  are  so  expressive,  and  there  is  a  little  one  with 

Mrs.  J ^"s  sparkling  eyes,  who  is  quite  bewitching.      Alas !    poor 

Mrs.  J n !  her  death  has  made  quite  a  sensation  in  the  vicinity  of 

Paris.  The  Duke  did  not  appear  concerned  ;  but  he  has  put  the  children 
and  their  domestics  into  mourning." 

"  The  Duke  of  Clarence  has  been  dangerously  ill,  and  had  as  many 
fSAshionable  Esculapii  in  attendance  as  would  have  sufficed  to  kill  half 
his  household.  We  were  scarcely  relieved  from  that  inquietude,  ere  the 
Prince  Regent  arrived  at  the  Stud  House,  where  he  made  too  free  with 
the  scientific  fare  of  his  host,  and  his  favourite  beverage  of  green  tea- 
punch,  to  which  the  bons  mots  of  the  enjou^e  Mrs.  Walpole  gave  a  zest, 

that,  as  one  of  H.  R.  H's  convivial  companions  told  me,  (Sir  G.  W d) 

w©  thought  we  had  lost  him.  Down  came  a  host  of  physicians,  sur- 
geon?, and  apothecaries;  the  Queen,  all  the  Princesses,  and  all  the 
Dukes,  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gloucester  in  the  sweetest  sniiles 
of  newly  wedded  love.  Phlebotomy,  with  the  aid  of  gruels  and  peniten- 
tial ik>tions  has  restored  His  Royal  Highness  to  life's  genial  blessing ; 
and  he  has  quitted  us  for  Warwickshire,  to  essay  the  benefit  of  change 
of  air  and  tranquil  domestic  pleasure  under  the  roof  of  L- — d  H— t— d. 
The  Princess  Charlotte  was  the  onlr  one  df  the  Royal  Family  y^o 
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4Ud  AO^  ia(}<ujre  in  pervon,  akbomgli  A#  resided  eo  near^  but  she  i 
erery  day  io  inquire :  9o^  I  believe,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  4 
•eidsU  between  ber  royal  fatber  and  herself,  relative  to  his 
tiofi  of  seeking  a  divorce  from  ber  imprudent  and  thougbtle 
She  was  looking  very  pale  and  interesting  as  die  passed,  yesterdw,  te 
call  on  the  Duke  of  Clarence.    The  little  Fitses  are  atiU  in  de^  Mma- 

ing  for  Mamma  J n.     I  suspect  okl  B         11  P 1  (Miea  FSgst, 

companion  to  Mrs.  Fitzberbert,)  is  to  succeed  ber ;  for,  in  tbe  miiK 
of  the  late  royal  indisposition,  and  tbe  bustle  attending  it,  she  was  ss 
a  visit  at  Ba»by,  and  I  saw  her  well-rouged  phiz  peering  out  ef  the 
Duke's  carriage,  with  Lady  Haggerstone  by  her  side." 

We  are  surprised  that  a  work,  so  pregnant  of  valuable  InteOigeDoe, 
was  not  inscribed  after  the  manner  of  Frencb  p^^blicationa  of  the  sane 
dash  and  asterisk  class,  ^'  Memoires  pour  servir  a  V  Histoire,"  sat} 
take  leave  of  the  «  Woman  of  Fashion,"  the  Mrs.  TroUope  of  HamptsB 
Court,  with  as  much  respect  for  the  strength  and  power,  as  for  tbe  diS. 
c«s|f  of  her  mind  and  character. 


xMR.  COOPERS  NEW  NOVEL.* 

<<  Mr.  Cooper's  trort<  " — Seriously,  it  is  well  for  bim  that  his  repots- 
tion  is  sufficiently  established  by  previous  publications,  for  otherwise  tbt 
present  effusion  must  have  given  it  a  sad  shake.  Much  nonsense  will 
doubtless  be  perpetrated  on  tbe  occasion  by  critics.  These  veneraUe 
fathers  will  shake  their  beads  and  say,  be  ought  to  have  stuck  to  Ame- 
rica. Then  there  will  be  prosing  demonstrations  that  tbe  aimplici^  of 
a  transatlantic  and  republican  soul  cannot  enter  into  tbe  complex  leeL 
ings  and  relations  of^  the  old  world.  The  Quarterly  and  its  tail  will 
pnte  scholarly  and  wisely  about  chivalrous  and  aristocratical  sentiment. 
Fudge,  iiddle.^e-dee,  humbug,  cant,  blarney,  slang,— ^b  for  one  word  ts 
characterize  the  ineffable  presumption  and  charUUanerie  of  tbe  oozoombt 
who  will  gabble  on  the  occasion  !  The  truth  is,  that  the  failure  is  es. 
tir^y  Mr.  Cooper's  own  fault — ^fault  we  say,  for  he  could  have  avoided 
it  had  he  gone  properly  to  work ;  and  this  we  propose  to  demonstrate 
in  some  couple  of  pages. 

The  range  of  Mr.  Cooper's  imaginative  powers  may  be  easily  inferred 
from  his  previous  writings.  In  attempting  to  present  us  with  a  quiet  land, 
scape,  he  is  apt  to  be  diffuse  i  he  darkens  council  with  a  multitude  of 
words.  He  cannot  seize  one  central  point  round  which  all  tbe  other 
features  shall  cluster  as  accessories,  and  in  one  brief  sentence  stamp  the 
vision  on  tbe  mind.  He  draws  out  a  long  inventory  of  all  tbe  parts  sad 
parcels,  after  conning  which  we  have  as  little  notion  of  their  combined 
effect  as  before.  But  in  portraying  nature  in  ber  hour  of  storm,  be  is 
unequalled  by  any  author  of  the  day.  He  is  inspired,  carried  beyead 
himself ;  he  stammers  out  what  he  feels,  not  what  be  thinks :  tbe  Ddphic 
god  is  within  him,  and  his  words  conjure  up  before  us,  not  a  couirter- 
feit  but  a  living  storm.  He  raises  the  wild  waters,  and  rides  buoyantlj 
upon  tbem,  as  never  mortal  but  himself  did.    We  know  not  in  tbe  whole 

•  «  The  Hddenmauer,  or  Che  Benedictines.**      Bv  the  Author  of  «  The  Pilot,"  ftc. 
Three  rolunies.     London :  CoUmtb  and  Beniley. 
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rtmgt  of  Utemlure  m  vivid  and  true  a  picture  oi  the  8t(»wy  sea  «&dit« 
powier  «8  in  the  low  of  the  Bristol  ship  in  the  Red  Rover^  or  one  so  en. 
grosBukgiy  exciting  as  in  the  preservation  of  the  American  frigate  off  a 
leeLshore  in  the  Pilot.  The  sea  is  indeed  his  horae^  and  *'  ocean's  sights 
and  sounds  familiar  things."  The  mistake  of  the  top-sail  of  the  British 
man-of-war  for  a  cloudy  and  the  somhre  emerging  of  the  hull  from  Uie 
nnst^  is  one  of  the  most  overpowering  instances  of  the  moral  picturesque 
we  have  yet  met  with. 

There  are  two  ways  of  scanning  human  character : — ^by  acute  analysis ; 
or  by  a  delicate  tact^  wedded  to  a  ready  imagination,  which  jumps  at  the 
conclusion^  nine  times  out  of  ten^  with  as  much  success  as  the  other. 
The  latter  is  the  faculty  most  eminently  required  in  the  historical  no- 
velist.    His  doud-built  castles  are  not  meant  to  abide  the  cold  sean^. 
ing  eye  of  the  philosopher,  which  would  look  them  into  their  pristine 
elements,  as  the  sophist's  stare  did  Lamia.*    The  other,  however  in-' 
ponant  to  the  moralist  or  philosoper,  is  but  a  limping  substitute  1^  lAs 
plausible  brother  in  the  department  of  the  novelist.    Within  a  Hmiled 
range.  Cooper's  tact  in  catching  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  human 
character  is  unsurpassed.     His  long  Tom  Coffin,  and  his  Master  Fid, 
and  his  thousand  and  one  '^  Niggers,"  are  delightful  as  they  are  origi. 
nal.     Harvey  Birch,  Hawk's-eye,  Mrs.  Flannagan,  his  soldiers  and  ma- 
rines, and  his  Dutch  Padroons,  are  real  existences.     But,  when  we  as- 
cend in  the  scale  of  humanity,  we  find  this  intuitive  power  fail,  and  that 
•f  moral  analysis,  whish  few  men  possess  to  such  a  degree  of  clearness 
and  power,  is  laid  under  requisition  by  our  author  to  supply  its  place. 
His  Washington  is  the  finest  and  truest  picture  of  that  man  of  men  we 
hare  met  with  ;  dear  friends  of  ours,  who  enjoyed  the  high  privilege  of 
knowing  the  original,  have  pronounced  it  excellent.    Still  it  is  but  a  por- 
trait.    It  wants  the  vitality  which  the  genius  of  Cooper  has  bestowed 
upon  the  characters  which  bustle  around  it.     It  reminds  us,  painfully, 
of  the  theatre,  with  its  half  reality,  half  show — ^its  living  men  and 
women,  and  pasteboard  waterfalls.    Still  more  unlucky  are  his  attempts 
to  portray  the  female  character  in  its  loveliness.     His  sense  seems  dead. 
•  There  is  not  one  of  his  lovely  women — always  excepting  *'  the  Wept  of 
Wish-ton- Wish,"  who  is  not  positively  repulsive ;  and  even  with  her  we 
should  have  feared  his  8ucces(»,  had  he  not  wisely  kept  us  gazing  on  her 
as  she  moves, 

"  At  airy  distance^  with  majestic  motion.** 

We  have  only  now  to  advert  to  Cooper's  skill  in  constructing  a  plot. 
He  does  not  possess  that  rare  power — which,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been 
lost  since  the  daj  s  of  Shakspeare— of  making  the  events  of  his  story  arise 
naturally  out  of  the  sentiments,  opinions,  and  conduct  of  his  dramatii 
perwruB.  He  chalks  out  a  series  of  events,  and  makes  his  characters 
work  them  out  as  they  best  may.  Still  he  succeeds  in  giving  a  com-  . 
plexity  to  their  adventures,  which  prevents  us  seeing,  from  the  very 
•rst,  what  the  issue  is  to  be ;  and,  in  some  of  his  works — "  the  last  of 
the  Mt^icans"  may  ser\'e  for  an  example — he  brings  the  events  pudder- 
in§  with  such  hot  haste  upon  us,  that  we  are  caught,  as  in  a  torrent, 
and  hurried  along,  without  any  volition  of  ours.  Frequently,  however, 
it  must  be  confcwed,  the  same  hankering  after  specialty  and  details, 
which  spoils  his  landscapes,  deadens  the   interest  of  his  stories.    By 

■  Vide  Keats?  «*i*Biiiu'*  -^  .      ,  . 
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merely  linking  all  the  limbs  and  vertebrae  together^  no  man  erer  ( 
ed  of  making  a  kandsmne  man. 

This  ditpas^nate  analysis  of  Mr.  Cooper's  powers  conveys  tte  Mea 
of  a  man  qualified  to  compose  ''  prose  eptcs"  of  high  merits  and  tike  p«bu 
lie  voice  confirms  the  opinion.  The  public  voice  is,  after  all,  tke  o^ 
irrefragable  evidence  of  merit.  The  critic  may  show  an  author  where 
he  has  failed,  and  why  he  has  failed ;  but  it  is  only  the  admission  of  the 
many  that  can  show  he  has  succeeded.  We  now  address  ourselves  ta 
the  task,  as  a  preparative  for  which  we  have  thus  hurriedly  reea^ts- 
lated  Mr.  Cooper's  qualifications  and  defects :  the  inquiry  how  it  happfss 
that  he  has  failed  so  lamentably  in  *'  The  Hiedenmauer." 

A  failure  it  undoubtedly  is.  The  story  flags,  and  is  uninterestii^. 
The  characters  are  dim  and  undefined  as  those  of  a  magic  lant 
The  long  yams  with  which  the  story  is  continually  interrupted 
neither  valuable  in  themselves,  nor  in  their  place  where  they  stand. 
is  not  enough  to  say,  in  explanation  of  all  this,  that  Mr.  Cooper 
American,  and  that  the  scene  of  his  story  is  European.  Human  naturi^^ 
is  human  nature  all  the  world  over ;  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose, 
although  America  has  succeeded,  by  a  lucky  accident  of  situation,  in 
throwing  herself  earlier  loose  from  some  old  rusty  fetters  which  s^ 
cling  to  us,  in  moral  and  intellectual  culture  she  is  not  one  foot  ad. 
vanced  beyond  Europe.  Her  virtues  and  her  vices,  her  knowledge  aod 
her  cherished  fallacies  are  the  same.  We  must  look  elsewhere  for  the 
causes  of  our  author's  bad  success.  They  are  tWo  in  number : — in  the 
first  place,  he  has  laid  hand  to  work  without  sufficient  preparation ;  io 
the  second  place,  he  has  attempted  to  make  of  the  novel  what  it  never 
can  become. 

He  has  laid  hand  to  work  without  sufficient  preparation.     What  is  it 
hat  places  Scott  so  far  above  all  his  followers  ?  What  is  it  that  rend^s 
his  Scottish  novels  so  immeasurably  superior  to  all  his  other  prodac 
tions  ?    It  is  this.    The  value  of  a  work  depends  less  upon  its  external 
form  than  upon  the  quantity  of  thought  that  is  worked  up  in  it.  Waver- 
ley,  Guy  Mannering,  the  Antiquary,  the  earlier  Tales  of  my  Landlord, 
may  have  been  composed  as  hastily  as  any  other  of  their  author's  works ; 
but  they  were  the  outpourings  of  thoughts  and  images  treasured  up  and 
revolved  in  his  mind  for  years.     They  had  become  part  of  his  existence. 
Often  had  he  attempted  to  give  them  vent  in  different  forms,  but  in 
vain.     At  last  a  lucky  accident  struck  the  rock  in  the  right  quarter,  and 
out  gushed  the  full  flood  of  the  living  and  vivifying  waters.    The  fathom, 
less  riches  of  his  deep  mind  were  lavishly  squandered  upon  these  works. 
When  the  stream  began  to  run  low,  and  the  thirst  of  the  pubBc  was 
still  unslaked,  and  habit  had  moreover  rendered  sudi  creations  an  exer- 
tion indispensable  to  his  happiness^  he  attempted  to  refill  his  dstems  by 
pumping  into  them  out  of  the  records  of  old  romance.     But  altiiougi^ 
the  adventures  were  wild  and  striking,   and  the  scenery  dazzling,  they 
wanted  that  incorporation  with  his  own  heart  and  fancy  which  had  givea 
vitality  to  his  earlier  productions.      "  Life  was  wanting  there."    Thb 
8  the  secret  of  Cooper's  failure  in  his  "  Heidenmauer."     He  does  not 
know  and  he  does  not  feel  Germany.     He  has  caught  a  transient  glance 
of  the  outer  man,  and  vainly  attempt  to  portray  the  hidden  emotioni 
of  his  soul.     He  who  would  image  out  a  nation   in  a  novel  must  hare 
lived  long  among  its  citizens  and  its  literature  ;  catchtog  unknowingly 
traits  and  incidents  which  come  imcalled  for,  and  whidi  no  premeditated 
search  can  detect.     It  is  not  that  the   American  unagination  cannot 
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reflect  back  European  modes  of  feeling  ;  it  is  only  that  it  has  not  been 
lon^  enough  in  contact  with  them  to  catch  their  impress. 

He  has  attempted  to  make  the  novel  what  it  never  can  become.     The 
Interest  of  the  prose  epic^  all  the  same  as  of  that  which  is  clothed  in 
numerous  verse,  arises  out  of  the  collision  of  individual  minds.    The  rise 
and  fall  of  opinion,  and  the  fate  of  empires  are  sublime  objects,  when 
employed  as  a  vague  and  shadowy  background,  or  alluded  to  in  general 
terms  ;  but  they  are  too  cold  and  abstract  to  interest  in  detail.     It  S^ 
not  the  fortunes  of  the  Presbyterian  faith,  or  the  struggle  between  the 
monarchical  and  popular  principle  that  charms  us  in  Waverley,  Old 
Mortality,  or  Rob  Roy.    A  aoup^on  of  these  ingredients  lends  a  higher 
flavour  to  the  dish,  and  nothing  more.    It  is  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Cuddy 
Headrigg,  Fergus  Mac  Ivor,  the  red  Macgregor,  and  Bailie  Jarvie  that 
we  care  for.  Now  in  "  The  Heidenmauer"  we  are  never  allowed  to  forget 
that  Mr.  Cooper's  aim  is  to  shew  us  the  state  of  men's  minds  at  the  mo- 
xnent    when  some  great  revolution  in  public  opinion  is  in  progress.     So 
conscious  is  he  of  his  bad  success  that  he  stops  himself,  on  an  average, 
three  times  in  every  chapter  to  remind  us  of  his  object.     It  is  the  busTT"' 
ness  of  the  historical  moralist  to  generalize  ;  but  the  aim  of  the  novelist 
lies  in  a  quite  contrary  direction ;  he  must  individualize  to  the  utmost 
of  hia  power.    A  painter  might  as  well  attempt  to  paint  an  emotion  ab.. 
stract^  from  form,  as  a  novelist  to  show  the  spirit  of  an  age  otherwise^  j 
than  by  selecting  strongly  marked  individual  characters.     To  these  two 
causes — a  mistaken  plan,  and  the  want  of  materials,  are  we  to  ascribe 
the  otherwise  unaccountable  fact,  that  a  man  of  Cooper's  undeniably 
high   genius  has  produced  a  work  through  which  we  wade  with  reluct- 
ance, and  which  we  dose  without  an  addition  to  our  stock  of  ideas. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  those 
blemishes  which  are  peculiar  to  this  work ;  there  are  two,  however, 
which,  as  characteristic  of  the  author,  we  may  not  pass  over  unnoticed. 
The  first  is  his  ultra-Americanism.    We  can  make  great  allowance  for 
our  friends  of  the  United  States  considering  the  provocation  they  have 
received ;  but  Mr.  Cooper's  exaggerations  really  begin  to  grow  as  offen- 
sive as  Mrs.  Trollope's.     He  ought  to  remember  that  those  who  persist 
in  kicking  again  every  time  that  an  ass  strikes  out  at  them,  must  soon 
incur  the  suspicion  of  belonging  to  the  same  grade  of  animated  nature«. 
The  other  fault  to  which  we  allude  is  a  degree  of  coarseness,  which 
more  or  less  marks  all  Mr.  Cooper's  works,  when  he  endeavours  either 
to  be  particularly  strong,  or  particularly  fine,  but  which  in  "  The  Heid- 
enmauer  "  becomes  positively  revolting.     In  support  of  this  assertion  we 
need  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  drinking  bout ;  which  (with  a  sprink- 
ling of  philosophical  digression)  stretches  itself  through  two  chapters  of 
the  first  volume.    What  are  we  to  think  of  such  passages  as  the  follow. 
ing  ?     "  The  abbot  loosened  his  robe,  and  threw  his  cowl  still  farther 
from  his  neck,  while  Emich  pledged  him  in  rhenish,  cup  after  cup ;  and 
by  the  time  the  meats  were  removed,  and  the  powers  of  digestion,  or, 
we  might  rather  say,  of  retention,  would  endure  no  more,  his  heavy 
cheeks  became  flushed,  his  bright,  deeply  seated,  and  searching  grey 
eyes  flashed  with  a  species  of  ferocious  delight,  and  his  lip  frequently 
quivered,  as  the  clay  gave  eloquent  evidence  of  its  enjoyment,"    Or  this  ? 
"  His  subordinates,  too,  gave  similar  proofs  of  the  gradual  lessening  of 
their  caution ;  though  in  degrees  far  less  imposing,  we  had  almost  said 
grand,  than  that  which  rendered  the  sensual  excitement  of  their  superior 
so  remarhahle,**    Such  trash  is  either  nonsensical  or  beastly,  and  Mr. 
Co<^r  may  choose  in  which  light  we  are  to  view  it.  ^  t 
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Tmc  SMr«t  Committee  have  tkmmA  tkeur  labours,  by  merely  reporti^ 
to  tke  House  of  Commons  the  evidenae  gn^en  before  them.  This  m  m 
ffanil  which  waa  far  from  being  contemplated  by  the  Goveramofit  whea 
tkgf  pvaipaaad  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  and  one  which  waa  the 
laat  thing  Aernrei  or  expected  by  the  Bank  Directors  and  the  ^  wmmmifdt 
interest"  of  Londow.  For  they  thought  they  had  secured  another  long 
lease  of  monopoly  in  persuading  Ministers,  as  they  certainly  had  diMie, 
ta  throw  aside  the  old  and  long»entah1ishi>ii  notions  which  they  enter, 
tainad  when  in  opposition,  in  favour  of  freedom  of  trade,  and  to  take 
the  lead  in  trying  to  renew  the  most  odious,  and  the  meet  injuriooa  of 
all  monopoliea,  namely,  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  England.  That  it 
waa  the  intention  of  Ministers  to  renew  this  monopoly,  does  not  admit 
of  a  doubt ;  and  it  is  equaUy  evident  that  they  intended  to  have  renewed 
ity  even  before  the  close  of  the  session.  The  speech  of  Lord  Althorp, 
when  he  proposed  the  appointment  of  the  Committee,  is  alone  sufficient 
evidence  of  both  these  intentions.  But,  supposing  that  if  there  even  was 
a  doubt  about  them,  what  has  transpired  concerning  the  early  discussions 
in  the  Committee,  and  what  every  one  may  see  in  the  selection  of  the 
members  who  formedit,  affords  ample  testimony  that  the  original  scheme 
of  Ministers  was  to  have  a  report  madd,  after  examining  but  a  few  wit- 
neeses,  in  favour  of  renewing  the  charter,  and  to  bring  in  a  bill  and  pass 
it,  for  granting  the  renewal  of  the  charter  before  the  close  of  the  session. 
It  is  surprising,  that  the  conduct  of  Government  in  naming  a  Conunittee, 
so  evidently  favourable,  from  their  known  opinions  and  interests,  to  the 
Bank,  has  not  been  more  censured  ;  for,  out  of  the  thirty-three  mem- 
hers  who  composed  it,  the  immediate  friends  of  Government,  and  the 
members  who  belonged  to  the  *'  monied  interest"  of  the  city  of  Londcm, 
formed  not  a  mere  majority,  but  about  ten-elevenths  of  the  Conunittee. 
It  is  wholly  to  the  efforts  of  the  one-eleventh  part,  that  the  public  are 
indebted  for  defeating  the  original  scheme  of  hurrying  through  a  law  for 
renewing  the  charter,  and  for  having  the  inquiries  of  the  Conunittee 
carried  on  upon  an  extended  scale.  The  Committee  seem  to  have  been 
guilty  of  two  capital  errors,  the  first  that  of  not  comprehending  the 
great  extent  to  which  the  subject  of  their  inquiries  ought  to  be  carried  ; 
and  the  second,  that  of  imagining  that  the  public  opinion  was  fsvonrahle 
to  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  monopoly.  The  first  error  maybe  accounted 
for  by  the  little  knowledge  the  Committee  possessed  of  the  nature  of 
the  banking  trade ;  and  the  second,  by  the  attention  of  the  public  not 
having  been  called,  during  the  last  six  years,  to  any  serious  notice  of  the 
subject.  But  now  since  it  has  been  brought  under  discussion,  it  is  dally 
becoming  more  and  more  evident,  that  the  injuries  the  public  have  sus- 
tained  from  the  Bank  monopoly,  are  well  understood,  and  that  from  onr 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  an  opinion  prevails,  that  the  ^viii|r 
to  twenty-four  commercial  men  the  entire  management  of  the  currenc}' 
of  the  kingdom,  is  vesting  a  power  in  their  hands,  which  ought  not  U> 
be  entrusted  to  any  set  of  private  individuals. 

The  public  will  now  very  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Committee.  But  every  one  who  reads  it, 
should  be  on  his  guard  how  he  suffers  it  to  guide  his  judgment.  The 
Committee,  it  is  well  known,  has  got  through  only  that  part  of  the  evi- 
dence  which  was  called  for  by  the  friends  of  the  Bank.  It  is  said, 
that  every  witness  that  was  called  before  tlie  Committee,   except  the 
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irvntleman  who  was  examined  on  the  la^  day  of  ita  meetings  waa  a  de^ 
cided  advocate  for  the  renewal  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  %h»  Bank  ; 
and  as  a  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  who  examined 
these  witnesses,  were  also  favourable  to  the  renewal,  the  evidence 
onght  to  be  considered  as  nearly  altogether  ex  parte  evidence,  and  there. 
fore,  before  full  justice  can  be  done  to  the  question,  another  Committee 
mtiflt  be  appointed,  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  to  hear  the  evU 
denoe  which  was  prepared  to  be  brought  forward  against  the  renewal  of 
tbe  monopoly. 

As  no  more  important  subject  can  come  before  the  new  House  of 
Commons,  to  be  elected  this  year,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  electors 
should  inquire  from  candidates  what  their  opinions  are  on  the  Banking 
question.  Those  electors  who  think  the  monopoly  S3rstem  is  wrong, 
should  can  upon  the  candidates  to  explain  to  them  what  course  they 
intend  to  pursue,  if  elected  to  sit  in  Parliament,  and  they  should  en* 
deavour  to  secure  their  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of 
placing  the  banking  system  on  a  sound  footing.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
there  will  be  a  junction  between  the  present  Whig  Ministers  and  the 
Ultra-Tory  leaders  and  party,  in  favour  of  the  Bank ;  this,  it  is  said, 
has  decidedly  been  seen  to  have  taken  place  already  in  the  Committee  ; 
so  that  the  public  will  have,  on  this  subject,  as  they  have  had  on  reduc- 
tions in  the  public  expenditure,  for  opponents,  the  two  great  political 
parties ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  very  clear,  notwithstanding  the  new  powers 
the  public  have  gained  by  the  reform  of  Parliament,  that  if  they  do  not 
actively  and  zealously  use  these  powers,  they  will  be  defeated  in  every 
attempt  to  carry  those  g^eat  measures  of  reform,  for  which  a  reform  of 
Parliament  was  so  ardently  desired. 

Although  the  well-arranged  scheme  of  the  Government,  and  the  Bank, 
to  renew  the  monopoly  with  the  help  of  the  present  House  of  Commons, 
has  failed,  the  same  motives  and  inifluence  will  be  actively  set  to  work 
to  secure  this  object  in  the  new  House  ;  and  they  will  unquestionably 
sueceed,  unless  those  members  of  the  new  House,  who  are  honestly 
determined  to  support  the  interests  of  the  public,  are  effectually  sup^ 
ported  by  the  public  themselves. 


O'DONOGHUE  OF  THE  GLENNS. 

There  is  a  large  tract  of  land  situated  among  the  mountains  to  the 
east  of  Killarney,  called  Glenflesk.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  fine  race  of 
people,  stout,  tall,  hardy  mountaineers  ;  and  about  sixty  years  since, 
these  fellows,  under  the  countenance  of  their  chieftain,  O'Donoghue  of 
the  Glenns,  rode  rough-shod  over  the  town  of  Killarney.  On  every  fair 
and  market  day  they  marched  through  it,  shouting,  hallooing,  and  offer- 
ing five  pounds  for  the  head  of  any  roan  that  would  dare  oppose  them. 

The  chieftain,  O'Donoghue,  was  a  man  of  gigantic  size,  and  truly 
barbarian  spirit,  somewhat  tinctured  with  insanity.  He  generally  marched 
at  the  head  of  his  sept  on  those  occasions; ;  and  you  will  readily  believe 
that  his  enormous  strength,  along  with  the  respect  that  clung  to  his 
rank,  and  his  large  property,  contributed  a  good  deal  to  their  ascen. 
dancy.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  foster  brother,  also  called  Daniel 
O'Donoghue,  and  scarcely  inferior  to  him  in  size,  though  not  so  savage 
in  disposition.  Many  persons  who  saw  Daniel  in  his  old  age  have  de- 
scribed him  to  us  ;  and  it  is  plain  he  would  have  been,  even  to  one  of 
Homer *8  heroe.s  a  formidable  antagonist.     Though  of  course  much  fallen 
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then,  he  was  fttill  a  huge  skeleton,  far  above  the  ordinary  atse  of  these 
degenerate  days.  ''  His  jaws/'  said  a  gentleman  to  us,  '^  resembled  a 
horse's,  and  the  children  of  Killamey  used  to  break  themselves  in  buying 
apples  for  him  to  eat.  It  was  the  greatest  delight  to  them  to  see  the 
huge  working  of  his  jaws  ;  and  Daniel  would  easily  devour  a  basket  fiill : 
so  that  he  had  always  a  crowd  of  urchins  after  him  through  the  strMis. 
But  this  never  gave  him  any  annoyance  :  he  was  as  simple  as  any  onn  4if 
themselves.  At  a  large  pattern  once,  he  was  attacked  by  the  £acti«i 
of  the  Agars,  and  got  a  great  beating,  but  no  man  could  knock  hiBi 
down ;  at  last,  he  became  completely  roused ;  he  ran  to  an  old  cabin, 
and  laid  about  him  with  one  of  the  rafters,  until  he  cleared  the  ^x^> 
In  short,  he  was  a  giant.  You  could  put  a  young  child  into  his  shoe  ; 
and  his  voice  was  so  deep  and  hollow  that  one  would  think  it  came  out 
of  the  bowels  of  the  earth." 

At  last  the  people  of  Killamey,  who  were  never  distinguished  for  pa. 
tience,  became  quite  indignant  at  the  tjrranny  of  the  Glenfiegians,  and 
determined  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  The  fair  day  of  Killarney  was  fixed 
for  that  purpose,  and  both  parties  prepared  themselves  accordingly. 
When  it  came,  the  stout  wealthy  farmers,  a  class  now  almoet  eztin«^ 
poured  in ;  and  the  town  itself  furnished  an  excellent  force.  The  Gloi- 
flegians  in  a  large  body  marched  as  usual  through  the  streets,  '^  danfling 
out  of  their  skins,"  shouting  and  hurraing.  0*Donoghue,  in  a  gold  laeed 
hat  and  coat,  was  at  their  head.  As  they  passed  through  Hen  Street, 
the  first  opposition  appeared.  A  smith.  Hearty  Cronin,  had  got  his  head 
shaved  the  day  before ;  he  knew  that  he  must  get  many  cute,  and  was 
resolved  to  save  the  apothecary  the  trouble  of  cutting  off  his  hair.  Hav. 
ing  placed  a  table  before  his  door,  he  mounted  it ;  and  the  first  of  tke 
Glenflegians  that  reached  him  he  struck.  In  a  twinkling,  the  judimons- 
ness  of  his  precautions  was  seen.  He  was  dismounted  from  his  '^  bed 
eminence,"  and  right  well  cut,  under  several  blows.  But  the  battle  be- 
gan.  The  townsmen  and  their  friends  fell  in,  and  the  row  became  gene- 
raL  At  first  men  shunned  O'Donoghue.  His  dan  were  attacked  with 
right  good  will ;  but  no  one  forgot  the  old  respeot  entertained  for  him, 
until  a  miner,  Larry  Plukh,  (Larry  of  the  Jaw  or  Cheek,  something  «rf 
''  the  solid  contour "  of  the  ci-devant  Irish  secretary,)  a  man  of  great 
strength  and  courage,  coming  up  to  O'Donoghue  with  a  fine  bla<^-thom 
stick,  exclaimed,  "  By  G—  111  never  go  to  the  feet,  while  I're 
the  head  ,* "  struck  him,  and  sent  his  gold-laced  hat  whistling  up  into 
the  air.  It  will  give  you  a  notion  of  O'Donoghue ;  he  struck  Larry  in 
return  with  his  open  hand,  and  felled  him  to  the  earth ;  where  he  re. 
mained  for  a  long  time  spouting  blood  through  his  mouth  and  ears.  But 
after  that  O'Donoghue  and  his  Glenflegians  were  attacked  without  dis. 
tinction.  At  length  numbers  prevailed,  and  the  Glenflegians  were 
wholly  defeated.  They  were  chased  a  mile  out  of  the  town  ;  and  were 
saved  from  destruction  only  by  the  gallant  devotion  of  four  brothers  ef 
the  name  of  Deane,  who  opposed  themselves  to  the  whole  force  of  the 
enemy.  There  was  a  part  of  the  road  which  they  took,  covered  with 
heaps  of  stones  ;  here  the  Deanes  posted  themselves,  and  by  showers  iff 
stones  kept  the  Killamey  men  at  bay,  until  their  friends  had  put  the 
Flisk  river  between  them  and  the  foe.  They  then  ran,  plunged  into  the 
river,  and  regained  their  party.'  But  the  Glenflegians  never  since  raised 
their  head  as  a  faction  in  the  town.  Paniel  was  not  in  this  battle.  "W^wi 
he  heard  of  it,  nothing  could  equal  his  shame  and  dismay.  He  thcew 
off  his  clothes,  and  attempted  to  drown  himself  in  the  Flisk  ;  nor  was  it 
without  much  difficulty  that  he  was  prevented.  ^-^  , 
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Amoito  all  the  peasantry  contained  within  the  bounds  of  the  ft>nr  hun. 
dred  districts  of  the  worlds  that  is^  of  the  Chinese  empire,  none  were 
happier  than  the  family  of  Mow-qua.  Mow-qua,  his  wife,  Lew^she, 
How-qaa,  his  son,  and  Yuh-king,  his  daughter,  lived  in  harmony  on 
thenr  little  tea  plantation  in  the  province  of  Fokien,  blessed  with  a 
BoiBeieney  of  occupation,  and  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  secure  from 
the  oppression  to  which  they  might  have  been  liable  in  a  less  retired 
dirtriet.  Mow-qua  was  never  seen,  as  too  many  of  his  countrjrmen  are, 
to  be  toiling  in  the  sun  with  an  uncovered  head,  or  painfully  treading 
the  rugged  roads  with  bare  feet.  On  the  contrary,  his  ^reading  straw 
hat  encompassed  his  cheerful  face,  (as  Yuh-king  declared  in  her  song,) 
as  the  mists  surround  the  full  moon  in  autumn.  His  beautiful  nose,  she 
went  6n  to  sing,  was  full-blown  and  round ;  and  his  eyes  parted  there- 
from like  the  young  slips  of  the  olive  from  the  stem.  On  holydays,  the 
scarlet  hue  of  his  painted  lips  was  only  to  be  matched  by  the  vermilion 
of  his  pointed  shoes,  thick-soled  with  white  ;  and  his  robe  was  adorned 
with  embroidery,  like  the  glistening  skin  of  the  snake.  It  was  on  rare 
oeeasions  alone  that  such  a  display  as  this  was  made  by  the  sire  of  the 
family ;  but  seldom  did  the  sun  arise  without  beholding  the  yet  more 
beauteous  aspect  of  the  maiden  Yuh-king.  The  strings  of  silk  with 
whidi  her  hair  was  knotted,  the  g^een  petticoat  sprinkled  with  butter- 
flies, the  girdle  made  of  skins  of  blue  mice,  were,  it  is  true,  too  costly 
to  be  her  daily  attire  ;  but  there  were  other  charms  around  her  which 
"he  did  not  put  off  and  resume  with  the  darkness  and  the  light,  and 
which  abode  with  her  eqiudly  in  her  seasons  of  toil  and  of  sport.  Yuh- 
king  had  a  pair  of  bewitching  three-cornered  eyes,  in  each  angle  of 
which  neetkd  ten  thousand  sprites  of  love.  Her  tiny  feet  moved  among 
the  verdure  of  her  father's  plantation,  like  lilies  on  the  gliding  stream  ; 
and  her  fingers,  while  stripping  the  branches  of  the  shrubs,  made  the 
bloMoma  thereof  appear  to  wither  away.  Nor  was  she  less  fair  in  her 
parents'  eyes,  when  busying  herself  within  their  dwelling.  The  graceful 
labours  of  the  dairy  were  unknown  to  her,  as  neither  she  nor  any  one 
banging  to  her  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  tasting  milk  in  any 
form ;  but  YuhJdng  was  not  excelled  by  any  of  her  countrywomen  in 
the  neatnew  and  dexterity  of  her  cookery.  Not  only  was  the  rice  oo- 
hmred  and  flavoured  so  as  to  please  equally  the  eye  and  the  palate.;  not 
<^y  was  the  fish  more  tempting  on  the  platter  than  when  sporting  in 
the  canal ;  but  on  festival  days,  the  rarer  treat  of  flesh  did  equal  credit 
to  the  hands  that  had  prepared  it.  No  one  stewed  an  owl,  or  broiled 
the  hindquarters  of  a  cat  better  than  Yuh-king ;  and  the  only  time 
that  she  had  attempted  a  pottage  of  bird's-nests,  she  called  forth  from 
each  of  her  family  a  aong  in  praise  of  her  skill. 

8udi  was  the  damsel  who  was  employed  with  her  family  in  their  plan- 
tation, one  bahny  April  evening,,  when  the  first  tea-gathering  of  the 
year  had  just  begun.  When  she  had  brought  out  from  the  dwelling  the 
^<nde  shallow  baskets  in  which  the  produce  was  to  be  collected,  and 
phwsBd  one  at  the  feet  of  each  parent,  she  withdrew  a  short  space  to  dis- 
charge her  yet  more  delicate  office.  While  the  others  were  picking  the 
tender  lea£.bud8  whidi,  when  dried,  ooinpoee  the  finest  sort  of  black 
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tea,  she  pluckvd  the-  blossoms  of  tiKe  iragrant  oHve^  whioh  iinpinrt  its 
lii^est  fl»Tottr  to  Fekoe>  (^»  a»  the  Chinese  caU  it  Psck4ia>)  and  give  U 
its  other  iiarae  of  *'  whiter-blossom  tea/'  Iler  thoughts  w^tce  somewhat 
sad  ;  for  they  dwelt  upon  one  whom  she  much  loved,  her  brother  Y^ng, 
who  had  left  her  side  nearly  three  years  before^  out  of  curiontjr  to 
\Uit  foreign  climesi  and  had  not  returned  on  the  day  fixed  at  hm  de. 
parture.  For  two  moons  had  the  suspense  now  lasted,  and  Vang  did 
not  yet  appear.  Lew^sbe^  observing  the  goavity  of  her  daughAerVcoiim. 
tenance>  called  on  her  for  a  song.    The  n^den  immediately  saog  :-*-< 

^  Tlw  wlftd  it  wWsperinf  hi  tlit  gra»^  voA.  there  is  a  clatter amon^  the  bambwist 
I  tluMif h(t  it  was  the  breath  of  k»?e  from  Yaag,  and  his  la«ifhter  Iraai  mhtr  oC 
1  felt  the  first  sprinkle  of  the  evening  dew,  and  saw  the  flowers  stoop  th«|r 

heads; 
1  thought  it  was  a  brother*8  tear,  and  that  the  lilies  welcomed  his  footstep, 
^'hen  yon  doud  shall  hare  spread  oyer  the  sky,  and  the  solitary  boat  shall 

hang  out  its  light, 
1  shall  mistake  It  for  the  trayeUer*s  lantern,  and  return  tearful  to  the  mM  of 

sleep. 
I  shall  start  up  when  our  watch-dog  harks  at  midnight,  and  caress  him : 
It  will  be  but  the  young  deer  rustling  in  the  shrubs ;  and  the  chidden  Hof  will 

eronch  before  my  displeasure. 
Eril  -were  the  tongues  in.  the  bariwrian  hall,  which  said  to  Yang,  <  There  is  a 

paradise  over  the  sea** 
Can  the  barbarians  have  a  paradise,  when  all  good  things  were  made  for  the 

Celestial  Empire? 
Vast  are  the  walls  of  the  barbarian  Factory,  and  lovely  is  the  terrace  thereof, 

with  its  bamboo  seats : 
But  the  bricks  are  made  of  our  Emperor^s  blue  clay  ;.  and  as  for  banaboos, 

where  do  they  grow  out  of  his  dominions? 
Let  but  Yang  return  before  the  peach-blossoms  strew  the  ground. 
And  the  th\mder.god  will  overlook  the  Factory  when  he  rides  in  the  air. 
BAt  If  Yang  returns  not,  the  HaH  shall  be  crumbled  to  dust  widi  a  blast  : 
For  the  meanest  child  of  the  Empire  is  more  to  be  regarded  than  a  natMn  of 

bi\rbarians.** 

'fhe  parents  were  too  much  moved  hy  this  lament  to  reply ;  but  Ht>tr- 
qna  rorwed  to  his  sister  that  before  the  peach-blossoms  should  strew  the 
ground  he  would  be  on  his  way  to  Canton,  to  inquire  what  British  ships 
had  arrired,  and  what  were  expected.  For  a  moment,  Yuh.kin|r 
DHghtened  at  this  promise;  but  presently  feared  lest  How.qua  should 
aho  bfc  tempted  away.  The  brother  somewhat  indignantly  inquired 
•why  he  should  be  esteemed  more  foolish  than  his  eonntryraen,  of  wlioin 
not  one  left  the  empire  among  many  millions.  What  was  there  abroad 
which,  by  the  condescension  of  the  Bmperor,  was  not  to  be  had  at  Can. 
ton  ?  What  could  he  see  on  the  glittering  ocean  so  welcome  aa  Taou. 
ohong's  boat  resting  beside  the  bridge  when  the  sun  went  down  ?  What 
could  he  hear  ffom  barbarian  birds  so  muS&oal  as  Taou.^ong'a  voice  af 
love  addressed  to  Yuh-king? 

After  such  mention  of  her  lover,  Yuh.king  had  no  more  oppoaitton  to 
make  to  her  brother'^  journey  to  Canton  :  but  now  the  old  man  took 
up  the  word.  How  did  his  son  mean  to  accomplish  the  mardi  of  two- 
hundred  miles  southwards  over  the  mountains,  where  the  roads  woe 
stony,  and  there  was  sand  for  verdure.^  Ih>w  wonld  he  canyriee  Mr 
bis  needs  ?  And  whence  would  come  the  string  of  cash  wMch  be  must 
wear  about  his  neck  if  he  entered  the  Canton  markets  ? 

How^qua  explained  that  he  meant  to^olfet-  himsdf  as  a  porteir  to  tiie 
tea^merchant  to  whom  they  usually  sold  thepr6dubeof  dieirplaaitatioit 
It  was  true,  he  had  not  been  accustomed  ^  tbe  office  of  carrying  a  lotfi 
of  tea  on  his  shoulder  for  two  hundred  miles,  and  might  consider  it 
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nnfalhiiig  of  a  degradailoR  as  well  as  KjHX  ;  but  *  fbr  Yitngf'^  Btike  fae 
rould  vnddrtake  it.  His  wages  (threepence  En^ish^  pef  dtiy,)  treuhl 
lubsisl  Mm  abundantfy,  and  perhaps  enable  him  to  brings  home  y^llbiir 
catm  for  his  moikei^s  girdle^  and  a  silver  hair.pin  fbr  his  sister'^s  bridal 
leocMration. 

Lew-she  warned  her  gon  that  he  would  find  more  to  do  with  his  money 
hnn  he  imagined.  Crowds  of  half-starved  people  were  to  be  met  witli 
tt  every  step  among  the  mountains ;  and  it  was  not  pleasant  to  buy  yel. 
ow  satin  at  a  basaar  while  mothers  were  drowning  their  babed  within 
rights  because  they  could  not  procure  them  nourishment.  She  bad  no- 
ting to  say^  however^  against  How.qua's  deeign>  as  the  fVr^t  wish  of  her 
leart  was  to  obtain  tidings  of  Yang. 

The  youth  bent  himself  to  the  earth  on  receiving  his  mother^*  sanc« 
ion^  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  pack  the  gathered  leaves  in  baskets,  to 
>e  conveyed  the  next  day  to  the  place  where  the  native  tea^merchants 
net  the  cultivators  to  m^e  their  purchases.  II i»  father  would  soon  foU 
ow^  with  as  much  more  produce  as  could  be  spared,  for  the  early  pick, 
ng ;  and  from  thence  How.qua  would  set  out  for  Canton,  if  lie  should 
)e  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  an  appointment  as  porter,  amidst  the  vast 
;omp6tition  which  left  to  the  tea-merchants  no  other  difficulty  than  that 
>f  choice,  among  crowds  of  human  beasts  of  burden. 

How-qua  found  himself  as  flatteringly  beset,  when  he  reached  Cbou . 
fou,  as  if  he  had  been  a  tea-merchant.  Multitudes  of  tea-driers  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  fresh  produce  from  the  country,  and  endeavoured  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  the  growers,  in  order  to  obtain  the  drying  of 
their  crops.  One  civil  personage  followed  the  new-comer  with  a  seat, 
in  hopes  of  persuading  him  to  rest  himself;  and  another  met  him  with 
an  umbrella.  "Water  was  offered  by  many  courteous  hands,  while  others 
pointed  out  the  superiority  of  their  drying-sheds  for  draught  and  inter- 
rtnl  accommodation.  How-qua  passed  on  in  the  midst,  making  bodily 
acknowledgements  of  every  kind,  as  gracefully  as  the  burden  on  hisback 
HT^mld  permit,  till  he  met  the  personage  of  whom  he  was  in  search,  Go-wo, 
the  owner  of  the  most  airy  shed,  and  of  the  most  neat-handed  daughters 
in  all  Chou-fou.  Their  pleasure  at  meeting  wae  more  like  rapture  than 
C'iiinese  satisfaction  usually  is;  for  which  there  were  various  reasont. 
bro-wo  welcomed  a  certain  profit,  and  a  probable  son-in-law,  in  the  new 
arrival ;  and  How-qua  was  at  once  relieved  from  doubt  as  to  what  he 
should  do  with  his  basket,  and  inspired  with  hope  as  to  the  destination 
of  his  heart  and  hand.  The  basket  being  safely  deposited  between  the 
friends,  they  knelt  upon  it,  touched  foreheads,  and  kissed  noses,  while 
the  admiring  circle  of  gazers  shouted,  "  The  eyes  of  friends  are  like 
night-illuminating  gems,  and  there  is  spice  in  the  breath  of  kisses  r 

For  the  next  few  days  how  happy  was  How-qua !  How  cheerily  went 
on  his  work  amid  the  fair  daughters  of  Go-wo,  the  company  being  di- 
versified by  the  presence  of  an  aged  matron  or  two,  and  of  a  group  of 
children !  At  first  sight,  the  whole  party  seemed  fao-similes  of  each 
other,  except  in  point  of  height.  The  children  had  their  knots  of  hair 
at  the  back  of  the  head,  their  tunicB,  their  hanging  sleeves,  their  rounds 
pinched  feet,  their  faces  of  immovable  gravity,  their  obeisances  to  eadr 
other,  like  their  elders ;  the  only  difference  was^  that  they  stood  only 
three  and  a-half  feet  high  instead  of  nearly  ^ye^  They  shook,  and  tam- 
ed, and  spread  the  leaves  as  indnstriouslyy  and  picked  them  as  carefully 
as  their  siaters,^  auat8>  and  grandmothers^  while  their  talk  wa^  somewhat 
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different ;  being  of  mice  and  butterflies,  instead  of  tbe  moon  and  the  em- 
peror ;  ef 'Slipper  instead  of  1ot«« 

^  Wben  the  fMt  is  formed  the  bloeeem  fidk  off/'  as  How.-4«a  ob^ 
•erred  with  a  sigh.  When  the  leaves  were  dried,  there  wae  an  end  of 
the  plea0are  of  drying  them ;  when  the  merchants  came  with  moiief  in 
their  hsBds,  there  must  be  a  fkrewell  to  the  daughters  of  Go^wo,  with 
star-light  in  their  eyes.  How.q«a  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
offiee  he  wished,  through  the  reeemmendation  of  Go-wo ;  and  upon  his 
appointment,  followed  the  last  ceremony  which  regarded  the  tea.  it  was 
packed  in  a  diest,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  merdiant,  and 
stamped  wiA  the  diop  by  which  it  was  destined  to  foreign  consumption. 
Over  ^is  diop,  or  mark,  by  which  the  grower,  and  the  distriet  of  grow^ 
were  distinguished,  were  breathed  the  parting  sighs  which  mi^t  have 
laduced  the  youth  to  linger,  if  his  father  had  not  been  waiting  to  speed 
him  on  hii  way. 

**  Why  delay,  my  son,  like  a  leaf  entangled  among  the  reeds,  whien 
the  middle  of  the  flowing  stream  is  open  to  you  ?  If  the  old  man  of  the 
moon  lias  tied  the  silken  cord  between  you  and  any  one  of  these  danwefe, 
it  will  stretch  orer  the  mountains,  and  no  one  can  cut  it  asunder  ;  so  that 
abeence  is  positirely  not  to  be  feared.  Request  of  the  monarch  of  fire, 
How..qua,  that  he  will  not  breathe  on  our  dwelling  while  you  are  absent ; 
and  I,  for  my  part,  will  ask  the  doud^irits  to  send  showers  on  yxmr 
path :  so  may  the  dust  not  make  a  haunt  in  your  nostrils,  and  the  roses 
these  damsels  have  plucked  remain  on  your  breast  unwithered/' 

^'  Rather,  decidedly,  my  father,  are  the  showers  needed  in  your  plan- 
tations  ;  so  may  your  Souchong  vary  but  little  from  Pekoe,  and  the  most 
admirable  Congou  be  scarcely  better  than  Bohea." 

These  interchanged  blessings  dwelt  fragrantly  in  the  spirit  of  the  h^ 
ther  and  son,  as  they  afterwards  declared,  till  the  old  man  of  the  moon 
drew  back  How. qua  by  the  silken  cord  over  the  mountains  which  lay 
between  the  great  city  and  his  home. 

Toilsome  as  the  journey  was,  How.qua  thought  less  of  it  than  the 
natives  of  most  countries  would  have  done,  so  much  waa  he  accustomed 
to  be  surrounded  with  labourers  far  more  exposed  to  hardship  than  him- 
s^.  If  the  roads  were  rugged,  he  was  shod,  while  many  of  his  compan- 
ions went  barefoot.  If  his  load  waa  heavy  while  his  paUi  was  steep,  un- 
der the  glare  of  the  noonday  sun,  he  saw  throngs  of  peasants  carrying 
heavier  loads  up  a  steeper  ascent,— ev^i  boxes  and  baskets  of  earth  from 
tiie  valleys,  with  which  to  bestrew  the  rocky  mountain-top,  in  hopes  of 
coaxing  thereout  a  scanty  portion  of  nourishment.  If  he  passed  thzougb 
districts  where  food  was  coarse  and  scarce,  he  had  at  least  the  means  of 
procuring  some  which  nourished  his  strength,  while  he  saw  nsany  who 
oould  earn  no  wages,  bruising  reeds  and  nettles  wherewith  to  make  pot- 
tage, devouring  reptiles,  bxA  striving  to  stew  away  the  putridity  of  car- 
oases  picked  up  from  the  river. 

^  Tho  barbarians,"  reflected  How-qua,  *^  carry  away  much  tea  frcMa 
oar  shores ;  would  they  could  carry  away  yet  more,  giving  us  more  ef 
their  wild  commodities  at  the  same  time !  Positively,  the  demenoy  cf 
the  emperor  would  permit  them  to  do  so,  if  he  could  see  how  many  of 
his  ofl^ring  might  be  gladly  employed  in  plantations  of  tea.  As  fast  as 
hungry  children  are  bom  to  the  emperor,  may  the  lovers  of  tea  ineroMe 
in  savage  lands  1  Then  should  there  be  voices  of  song  among  the  |daft- 
tationsy  where  now  men  run  to  and  firo,  dii^layiag  their  tools,  while  neoa 
will  listen  to  their  cry  for  work  or  food." 
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If  How->qua's  aspirations  could  have  readied  the  lovers  iif  tea  ia  sa- 
vage lands^  the  way  might  hare  bci^i  prepared  for  a  better  miiderstaad* 
ing  and  agreement  between  the  two  parties  ;  but  the  growers  of  tea  have 
ever  been  told^  that  the  lovers  of  tea  will  not  buy  all  that  is  brought  le 
their  doers ;  and  the  barbarians  have  been  assured,  at  the  same  timei 
that  the  Celestial  Empire  oan  never  yield  mere  than  at  present. 

The  heart  of  the  young  son  of  the  Empire  swelled  within  him  aa  he 
i^proached  one  of  the  heavenly  cities  of  his  sovereign.  For  some  time 
he  had  overlooked  the  course  of  the  Pekiang,  widening  as  it  flowed>  ae 
if  to  embrace  the  more  extended  commerce  whose  purposes  it  searved* 
Mi^estic  was  its  breadth  as  it  approached  the  walls  of  Canton,  though 
partly  hidden  from  view  by  the  multitude  of  vessels  with  which  it  was 
crowded,  and  which  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  floating  city ;  a  deav 
space  being  left  in  the  middle  only,  for  vessels  to  pass  to  and  A'O.  On 
either  bank  extended  the  hongs  or  foreign  factories,  where  were  aeohided 
the  commercial  agents  of  each  country  with  which  intercourse  was  per-* 
nutted  by  the  Chinese  government.  A  broad  parade  extended  aJos^ 
their  front,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  river,  and  affording  a  spadous 
and  agreeable  place  of  meeting  to  European  and  American  straagera. 
This  promenade  was  railed  in,  and  its  neighbourhood  occupied  with 
warehouses  built  for  the  reception  of  European  goods ;  the  flag  of  eaeh 
country  was  seen  flying  in  the  front  of  its  factory ;  so  that  to  aa 
European  the  scene  might  bear  the  aspect  of  a  dvitixed  department 
amidst  a  barbarian  state,  and  to  a  Chinese,  probably,  the  exact  re- 
verse.  With  a  considerable  increase  of  awe,  did  How^ua  turn  his  gaae 
upon  the  mighty  city  of  Canton,  surrounded  by  waUs  of  five  miles  in  ex- 
tent. Mysterious  were  the  narrow  paved  streets,  and  imposing  the 
shops  which  formed  the  front  of  all  the  houses.  On  every  counter  sat  a 
shop-keeper,  each  like  all  the  others  in  dress,  position,  and  mode  of 
greeting.  The  only  difference  immediately  apparent  to  a  stranger,  wae 
in  their  occupations ;  one  being  employed  in  meditating,  with  upcast 
eyes,  on  the  state  of  his  sales ;  another  making  prodamation  of  his  wares 
in  a  monotonous  tone,  a  third  stringing  his  coins  like  a  necklace  on  the 
secure  cord  which  he  always  carried  about  him,  and  a  fourth  writiBg 
with  a  camel's  hair  brush.  After  having  deposited  his  load,  How-^na 
speedily  returned  to  the  suburbs  frequented  by  European  sailors,  who 
are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  city  itsdf.  Here  How-qua  thought  himself 
most  in  the  way  of  tidings  of  his  brother ;  and  here  he  spent  many  hours 
in  making  his  inquiries,  and  gravely  contemplating  every  blue  Jacket  he 
met. 

Much  as  the  rural  youth  found  to  surprise  and  amuse  him  in  so  novel 
a  scene  as  the  shopping  of  English  sailors,  he  was  not  qualified  to  enter 
into  more  than  half  the  humour  of  the  transactions  going  forward  before 
his  eyes.  He  was  at  first  proud  of  the  integrity  of  his  countrymen,  when 
he  saw  on  almost  every  sign.board  the  words,  ^'  Poo  hau," — *^  No  cheat- 
ing." He  stood  still  to  receive  an  edifying  lesson  on  fair  dealing,  and 
could  not  at  first  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  transaction  he  witness^ 
ed.  Bandanas  and  nankeens  were  offered  as  a  matter  of  special  faveur, 
at  about  three  times  the  price  they  bore  within  the  city.  Rice  was  <rfl 
fered  at  a  more  reasonable  rate,  the  chance  of  detectten  in  fraud  being' 
greater ;  but  a  fine  profit  was  made  on  segsfr,  sweetmeats,  mother.ef& 
pearl  shells,  perfumes,  and  toys.  When  the  bargain  was  struck,  the 
money  must  be  weighed  in  the  dotdiio,  or  scales^  which  lay  at-  eadi'- 
merchant's  right  hand.    Happy  the  buyer  who  knew  any  thing  orphinese 
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wf  ightS;  Of  of  the  value  of  the  minced  dollars  wlrich  seirvied  for  smsH 
change !  Happy  he  who  iras  fiharp.4(iglited  enough  to  detect  t&e  sligltt 
touch  or  poise  which^  when  unobserved,  doubled  or  trebled  the  mer. 
chanf  8  profit !  Happy  be  who  could  read  in  countenances  mary^ously 
alike,  the  distinctive  marks  of  simplicity  and  knavery,  trhidi  <fid  not 
always  accord  with  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  inscription,  *  Poo 
hnu  I  But  what  most  perplexed  How.qua  was  the  excessive  mirth  of  tiie 
foreign  seamen,  in  the  midst  of  their  woful  bargains.  Sometimes  gather, 
ing  in  groups  around  a  sign-board  in  noisy  glee,  sometimes  putting  eacb 
a  painful  restraint  upon  his  laughter  till  his  bargain  ^ould  be  condud. 
ed,  while  nothing  occurred  to  disturb  the  placid  gravity  of  the  salesman ; 
it  was  evident  that  there  was  some  joke  apparent  to  one  party^  which 
Mras  wholly  concealed  from  the  other. 

It  was  n«t  only  the  jargon,  meant  for  English,  used  by  the  traders, 
which  was  so  amusing ;  it  was  not  only  their  ludicrous  mispronunciation; 
it  was  not  only  the  grotesque  assortment  of  English  names  whidi  the 
merchants  had  taken  upon  themselves ;  there  was  something  yet  more 
ludicrous  in  the  fragments  of  English  which  were  hung  out  as  advertise- 
ments  to  attract  the  eyes  of  the  seamen.  Here  Billy  Longshanks,  a 
squat  sleuek  little  figure,  about  five  feet  high,  pointed  complacently  to  the 
inscription  on  his  board,  which  described  him  as  a  scoundrel  ready  to  pluck 
«ea.gull8 ;  an  advertisement  kindly  composed  for  him  by  some  wag  of  ft 
customer.  There  reposed  Bob  Jiffler,  a  lazy  portly  man,  who  would  not 
exert  himself  to  gain  more  custom  than  offered  itself  on  the  tempting 
invitation — "  So-so  coffee,  worse  tea,  may  be  had  here."  A.  Boobj',  B. 
Ware,  Look  Sharp,  I.  Swindle,  and  many  of  a  like  kind  were  the  names 
of  as  many  simple  personages,  who  took  every  opportunity  of  announcing 
their  names  to  their  customers,  following  them  up  with  the  most  el&. 
borate  sea  oaths,  which  they  had  taken  pains  to  learn  from  foreigners. 
And  which  became  them  about  as  well  as  Billingsgate  abuse  would  be* 
come  an  infant  of  quality.  All  this  was  lost  upon  How.qua : — but  whea 
he  saw  that  politeness  led  his  countrymen  to  follow  the  strangers'  lead, 
And  laugh  yet  more  heartily  than  they,  he  joined  in  their  bursts  of  un- 
meaning  risibility,  till  he  was  tired  of  wishing  that  tidings  of  Yang's 
return  would  give  him  something  to  be  merry  about  in  reality. 

Vang  was  at  thjs  moment  nearer  than  his  brother  dared  to  hope.  He 
was  on  board  a  Dutch  vessel  now  coming  up  the  river  to  take  its  sta- 
tion opposite  to  the  factories.  Crowds  poured  down  to  the  river  side 
to  watch  its  progress ;  and  the  inmates  of  the  factories  especially  issued 
forth  upon  their  terraces,  to  regale  their  eyes  with  a  sight  acceptabji 
enough,  as  the  only  one  which  varied  the  didness  of  their  lives. 

*f  wo  officers  of  the  East  India  Company  had  been  for  an  hour  or  tw« 
half  sitting,  half  reclining  on  a  cane  seat  on  their  own  terrace,  some- 
times  exchanging  a  few  words,  and  sometimes  appearing  to  study  from 
the  books  they  held  in  their  hands. 

*'  Haw,  yaw,  yaw  !"  at  length  uttered  the  younger  one,  throi*Tii? 
down  his  volume  and  stretching  with  the  utmost  intensity. 

*'  That  sounds  like  good  Chinese,"  observed  his  companion.  "  Ym 
study  to  some  purpose,  Oraham/"* 

'^  Confound  the  Chinese  f  the  language  and  the  people  together !" 
t^ried  Graham.  *'  1  would  almost  as  soon  be  beheaded  or  strangled  nt 
i^ncv,  as  shut  up  in  this  horrible  jilace,  Jenkinson."^ 

''  If  you  think  s6  already,  ^-hat  >n1l  become  of  you  before  you  ha^-e 
heeu  here  ten  years,  as  I  have  f      'Will  you  hang  or  drotm   yourself,  or 
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rait  patiently  for  your  reward  ?  Can  you  hald ,  on,  in  prospect  of  re.. 
;urniog  fcQ  £ngl%nd  with  money  enough  to  bring  all  the  wopld,*^alI  your 
*^orld,  to  your  feet  ?" 

'«  How  long  might  a  man  bear  the  pillory,  Jenkinso^  with  the  pros- 
>cct  of  a  princedom  when  he  came  out  of  it  ?*' 

'  ^*  That  depends  much  on  what  solace  he  has  while  in  it.  TVlth  a 
land  of  friends  about  him  to  cheer  him,  he  might  face  the  mob  for  a  long 
;inie.  With  a  wife  or  sister  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  and  ward  oflF  the 
K>tten  eggs,  he  might  be  beguiled  of  his  misery :  but  leave  him  alone 
^th  the  mob,  and  he  will  scarcely  live  to  see  his  princedom.  Heigho  ! 
>^either  wife  nor  sister  may  we  have  in  this  our  pillory,  Graham :  but 
we  can  stand  by  one  another,  and  forget  this  vile,  tyrannous  nation, 
^nnot  we  ?'* 

^^  Not  I,"  said  Graham.  ^^  Those  infamous  placards  that  they  stick 
ip  about  us  at  every  turn,  are  what  I  cannot  forgive.  The  shutting  up, 
t  Slight  bear  ;  and  moreover  might  wait  with  as  much  patience  as  other 
sten,  for  the  music  of  woman's  tongue ;  but  to  have  myself  libelled,  to 
fiear  myself  growled  at,  to  see  myself  detested  as  a  monster  if  ever  I 
ihow  my  face  to  a  Chinese,  and  to  be  obliged  to  take  it  quietly,  is  more 
than  I  ever  promised  to  submit  to.  Is  there  any  tea  in  China,  any 
money  in  the  world,  that  can  make  it  worth  our  while  to  endure  such 
hnmiliation  V 

"  You  should  have  asked  that  question  of  yourself  before  you  came. 
Now,  you  had  best  take  to  your  books  and  mtdce  the  best  of  it." 

''  Books  indeed  !  These  hieroglyphic  books  only  put  me  in  mind  of 
t^e  worse  usage  that  awaits  me  when  I  come  to  make  use  of  them.  And 
as  for  other  books,  they  do  not  make  one  forget  what  is  going  on  out 
of  doors :  they  are  no  salve  for  wounded  pride,  Jenkinson.  If  I  study 
Bankeens  and  teas,  this  abominable  celestial  empire  is  before  my  eyes 
at  once ;  if  science,  there  is  always  the  feeling  that  I  have  no  use  for  it 
here ;  if  literature,  I  am  carried  back  to  the  '  Derby  hills  so  free,' 
where  there  was  my  mother  to  «poil  me,  and  my  sisters  to  wait  upon  me, 
and  I  was  Master  Harry  among  the  villagers.  If  that  same  blessed 
mother  of  mine  had  had  a  little  less  ambition  for  me,  I  might  have  been 
working  for  her  with  a  heart  as  light  as  my  purse,  instead  of  undergo- 
ing sentence  of  transportation  and  imprisonment  at  the  same  time,  on 
condition  of  carrying  home  more  money  than  I  shall  ever  want,  when 
fthe  is  in  her  grave,  and  every  body  else  has  forgotten  me." 

-*'  You  make  but  a  poor  patriot  Graham.  How  will  your  pride  be 
consoled  when  you  go  back  to  England,  and  are  hailed  as  a  party  in 
'  sacrificing  national  honour  for  tea,'  as  some  knowing  person  has  it ! 
How  wiU  all  tea-drinkers  honour  you !  Look  forward ;  take  cou-. 
rage." 

*'  A  little  devQ  is  always  whispering  '  Can  tea  be  got  no  other  way  ?' 
This  is  the  worst  of  the  matter,  Jenkinson.  The  Americans  have  tea  ; 
and  might  have  more,  if  their  government  would  lessen  the  duty ;  and 
where  is  the  American  who  ever  went  through  what  you  and  I  have  to 
bear  ?" 

"  They  just  go  and  come,  and  pretend  to  less  than  we  do,  and  make 
leas ;  and  it  is  altogether  a  different  affair  with  them  and  the  Dutch, 
from  what  it  is  with  us/' 

*'  So  much  the  happier  they  V 

"  Nay ;  it  is  a  poor  trade  with  them ;  a  very  decliniug  trade,  iHs  you 
know,  Graham.    No  need  to  envy  America.*'  . 
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«  WKsl  do  you  mean  1^  dodining  ?  We  now  Mre  ikem  the  trouble 
of  caiTTing  tea  to  Ceiuida,  to  be  sure ;  and  they  iMing  fewer  fujrs  hither, 
becauae  their  furs  are  growings  acaroe ;  but  look  what  importa  of  Britidi 
woollens  they  make  !  Look  what  a  eomnerce  they  have  created  aiaee  thdr 
revolutionary  war^  juat  by  making  lets  bustle  than  our  Company  doM ! 
They  oome  and  go  very  simply^  like  people  that  have  semething  to  sdl, 
and  wish  to  buy ;  and  get  o£f  with  a  tithe  of  the  hard  words  and  blovt 
we  have  to  put  up  with.  We  make  such  a  display,  and  put  a«eh  a  nuu 
ckinery  to  work,  aa  wakens  up  this  most  suspicious  Government  at  onee, 
and  causes  all  the  manifold  woea  of  supercargoes,  and  writersy  and  other 
such  unhappy  beings  as  we  are.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  we  injure  nalti- 
tades  besides  ourselves.  Foreigners  frown  on  us  for  tiirowing^  difficuL 
tiee  in  their  way ;  the  people  at  home  are  for  ever  grumbling  that  thsy 
pay  oar  charges  as  often  as  they  make  tea  ;  the  Company  itaelf  is  for 
ever  reminding  the  public  of  their  great  factory  at  Canton,  and  magni- 
fying the  expense  we  are  to  them,  and  printing  the  amount  of  oar 
salaries  in  large  letters.  Moreover,  certain  sensible  folks  among  the 
Chinese  begin  to  see  how  many  more  commodities  they  might  get,  how 
mu<^  more  tea  they  might  sell,  if  all  their  customers  were  free  traders, 
like  the  Americans.  We  seem  to  be  in  a  scrape  on  every  aide,  Jenldn- 
son." 

"  Rank  disaffsction,  Graham  !  Take  care  I  do  not  report  you.  Put 
all  these  fancies  out  of  your  head,  lad.  They  are  bred  up  oat  of  the 
diacontents  of  this  place ." 

**  No,  I  assure  you.    Many  in  England ." 

"  Well,  never  mind  what  people  in  England  say.  Leave  the  august 
Company  to  take  care  of  them,  and  forget  all  you  may  have  heard 
about  free  trade  among  your  Derby  hiUs " 

^*  It  was  not  among  the  Derby  hills,"  again  interrupted  Graham ; 
*^  it  was  here,  on  these  very  terraces,  with  monopoly  on  this  quay,  and 
f^ee  trade  on  the  opposite  one,  that  I  began  to  see  — ." 

'^  A  vessel,  a  vessel !"  shouted  Jenkinson,  starting  up  at  sight  of  the 
Dutchman,  and  g^ad  of  so  good  a  pretence  for  breaking  off  the  dialogue. 
*'  What  contemptible  craft  are  these  Dutch  beside  our  Indiamen  !  Like 
aldermen  in  the  presence  of  princes  of  the  blood." 

**  Well  built,  though,  and  steady  sailors,"  observed  Graham.  **  The 
Chinese  calculate  their  coming  almost  to  a  day.". 

**  Like  two  of  the  Company's  ships,"  rejoined  Jenkinson,  **  which 
sailed  within  two  hours,  and  arrived  within  four  hours  of  each  other^ 
last  season,  without  having  had  a  glimpse  of  each  other  all  the  way. 
Now  do  not  set  about  finding  fault  with  our  Indiamen,  Graham." 

^  Not  I.  Nobody  is  more  willing  that  our  country  should  iMye  the 
best  of  every  thing,  provided  it  does  not  pay  too  dear  for  the  honour. 
There  are  few  finer  sights  to  a  man,  be  he  a  servant  of  the  Company  or 
not,  than  one  of  those  ships  which  the  ancients  would  have  taken  for 
moving  mountains,  cutting  her  majestic  way  through  the  subservient 
saai^  now  wooed  by  the  winds,  and  smiled  on  by  the  skies ;  now  convert- 
ing the  opposing  elements  to  her  own  use,  and  winning  her  way,  come 
dottd,  come  sunshine." 

^'  We  do  carry  it  over  foreigners  in  some  respects,  you  allow,  then." 

**  Our  Indiamen  are  finer  than  theirs ;  but  this  fact  bears  no  relation 
to  the  question.  Which  is  the  fittest  for  certain  purposes,  much  less  as  to 
whom  these  larger  vessels  shall  belong  to.*" 
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'^  Theyave  the  naval  thrones  o£  tbe  merchant  princes  of  fiidlaiti ;  and 
l«a^  may  they  hold  their  sovereignty  J"  cried  Jenkinson. 

^  As  lon|^  as  their  subjects  pay  tribute  with  perfect  willijo^gnesa,"  re- 
plied Giraham.  ^^  When  the  burdens  they  impose  are  found  to  be.f^p- 
pareaelvey  they  must  lessen  their  stat&-*-their  barbarian  staW 

'^  A  phrase  worthy  of  Canton  I"  cried  JenkiAson»  '*:  In  the  seme  bre$th 
you  talk  of  the  p^ection  of  our  shi]^ing>  and  of  the  ^  barbarian  state  ' 
of  its  awners." 

<'  The  barbarism  depends  on  the  proprietorship^"  replied  Crrahtoi. 
<'  The  jewelled  thrones  of  Oriental  princes^  the  marbled  palaces  of,  Pal- 
myra were  ^lendid  works  of  art ;  but  only  in  a  barbarous  age  eonld  their 
tenure  be  what  it  was.  Let  our  Company  ponder  and  take  warning. 
Obsftrve^  however^  that  I  have  no  objection  to  architectural  magnificmiee^ 
either  in  ships  or  in  palaces :  nor  do  I  see  why  a  republic  ^UMild.  not 
possess  edifices  as  splendid  as  those  of  Palmyra,  in  her  brighteot  days ; 
or  a  free  trading  community,  vessels  as  superb  as  the  noblest  of  eur 
India  fleet." 

^  You  had  better  go  back  and  study  republicanism  and  free  trade  at 
your  mother's  apron-string,  in  a  Derbyshire  cottage,"  observed  Jenhinaon. 
''  I  almost  think  I  would,  if  I  could  feel  such  a  transport  on  leuditeg 
my  native  shore  as  that  poor  fellow,"  replied  Graham,  pointing  to  a  Chi- 
nese just  landed  from  the  Dutch  vessel.  It  was  no  other  than  Yang, 
whose  demeanour  exhibited  an  extraordinary  medley  of  old  and  new 
habits  of  expressing  feeling.  His  words  were  Chinese ;  his  geetmres  ttei- 
pered  by  English  notions  of  the  fitness  of  things.  The  feelings  which 
prompted  both  were  such  as  are  conmion  to  natives  of  every  clime. 

His  ecstasies  were  interrupted  by  his  captain,  who  appeared  to  depend 
partly  on  Yang  for  an  introduction  to  a  Hong  merchant, — the  first  pro- 
ceeding necessary  on  the  arrival  of  a  foreign  ship  at  a  Chinese  port. 
Graham  saw,  that  if  Yang  had  engaged  to  bring  about  such  an  intro- 
duction, he  was  scarcely  collected  enough  to  perform  his  promise  pro- 
perly;  and  the  young  Englishman  promptly  seiaced  this  opportunity  of 
amusing  himself  while  rendering  a  service  to  a  new  comen  He  beck- 
oned to  the  Dutch  captain  to  join  him  on  the  terrace^  and  ofiiered  to  go 
with  him,  with  Yang  for  an  interpreter,  to  Quang-tam,  one  of  the  nine 
Hmig  merchants  of  Canton,  with  whom  the  gentlemen  of  the  Factory 
were  allowed  unreserved  communication.  Quang-tam  had  shown  him- 
■elf  ready  in  giving  security,  a  short  time  before,  to  a  friend  of  Graham's  ; 
and  this  seemed  a  favourable  opportunity  for  acknowledging  the  obliga- 
tion, by  introducing  him  to  one  who  might  prove  a  good  customer^ 

These  Hong  or  security  merchants  are  establi^ed  by  the  Chineee-Cro- 
Temment  in  every  port,  as  a  supposed  safeguard  to  its  commervow  Every 
merchant-captain  arriving  from  foreign  parts  must  immediate^  engage 
one  of  this  body  to  be  security  for  the  payment  of  all  dues^  and  for  the 
conduct  of  the  crew.  No  difficulty  is  found  in  obtaining  such  secuxity, 
aa  the  applicant  usually  repays  the  obligation,  by  giving  a  large  order. 
This  is  merely  a  matter  of  courtesy  and  convenience,  as  there  is  perfect 
liberty  for  traders  to  deal  equally  with  any  other  Hong  mercka]rt>  or 
with  as  many  outmde  merchants;  that  is^  those  who  are  not  Hong- mer- 
chants, as  he  pleases. 

The  Dutch  captain  was  somewhat  disposed  at  first  to  mtstmat  the  zeal 
of  the  young  Eof^iiAman;  and  obeerved,  that  st  was  the  nwvre  natural 
way  to  have  recourse  to  his  Consul ;  which  was  indeed  true  enoagh.    But 
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the  ooiu«l  happened  to  be  absent  at  the  ivmt,  mnd  Graham  settled  fab 
scruples  hff  iariting'  a  fourth  person  te  acoonvpany  them  ;  not  JMiktnaon^ 
wb*  kept  aleof,  but  a  Mr,  Blake,  an  Bsglishman,  not  belongmg'  to  Cbe 
Company,  who  retained  his  place  in  the  teeth  of  the  monopoly  knrs,  by 
a  eooBular  cevninltskm;  merely  nominal,  from  one  or  tiro  European  petty 
states.  He  was  an  object  of  isonsiderable  jealousy  to  the  Company,  who 
w^oald  fftin  hav«  tent  hha  away  if  they  eould  ;  and  this  made  him  nm% 
only  a  great  favott^l^e  ^  Oraham'a>  but  very  popular  among  aU  the  free 
traders  at  Canton ;  who,  besides  owing  much  to  his  exertions,  were  great 
admirers  of  hie  conMn«rdal  philoaophy.  The  Dutchman  bad  heard  of 
him,  and  willingly  went  in  his  company,  and  that  of  Graham  and  Yang, 
to  the  abode  of  Quang*tam. 

The  abode  of  Quang-tam  was  considerably  rural  in  its  back  depart- 
ments. His  fair  daughters  were  accustomed  to  meditate  benea^  a 
weephig^willow  on  the  margin  of  a  pond,  through  whose  turbid  waten 
gleamed  occasionally' a  gold  or  silver  fish.  Mandarin  ducks  dabbled  as 
ducks  are  wont  to  do.  Little  rocks,  whose  pinnacles  were  crowned  wi^ 
porcelain  jars,  containing  plants,  were  piled  or  sprinkled  near  the  edge, 
so  as  to  look  picturesque.  Three  little  bridges  spanned  three  little 
ditches ;  and  a  zig-zag  paling,  painted  vermilion,  bordered  every  com. 
partment  of  the  garden.  There  were  also  three  little  pavilions,  bM  ex- 
actly alike,  except  in  the  views  they  commanded,  which  were  slightly 
\«ried  from  the  buildings  being  placed  at  several  yards'  distance  from 
each  other. 

In  one  of  these  pavilions  was  now  seated  Quang-tam  himself,  making 
calcolations  with  his  swanpan, — an  instrument  by  which  his  arithmetical 
operations  were  rendered  as  expert  and  accurate  as  those  which  a  Lead- 
enhall^^reet  clerk  effects  by  the  use  of  brains  merely.  In  another  sat 
his  son,  a  youth  devoted  to  learned  leisure,  who  was  now  engaged  in 
copying,  with  a  brush  of  camel's  hair,  on  sheets  of  superfine  paper,  a 
modem  love-poem,  which  had  just  come  into  fashion.  His  two  sisters 
sat  in  the  third  pavilion,  stationed  exactly  opposite  to  each  other,  and 
silently  looking  in  one  another's  faces,  as  they  smoked  their  enormous 
oigars.  Soch  volumes  of  fragrant  smoke  issued  from  this  retreat,  that 
Grahaon's  first  idea  was,  that  the  scented  woods,  with  which  the  inside 
was  finished  up,  had  caught  fire ;  but,  on  his  uttering  a  cry  of  alann, 
two  serene  faces  peeped  out  through  the  cloud ;  each  fair  mouth  furmdi- 
ed  with  a  long  tube,  from  which  wreaths  of  smoke  issued  as  from  a  small 
chimney.  The  heads  were  timidly  withdrawn,  and  it  was  plain  that  no 
danger  was  apparent  within  the  pavilion.  More  than  once,  during  the 
mercantile  conference  with  Quang-tam,  was  notice  given  of  the  vicinity 
of  one  or  other  of  the  damsels,  by  the  ascent  of  curling  wreaths  from 
under  the  willow,  or  among  the  rocks ;  and  as  often  was  the  eye  tanta- 
lised by  glimpees  of  veiled  figures  ambling  among  the  palings,  after  the 
manner  of  all  such  as  have  pinched  their  feet  into  an  incapacity  for  stea- 
dily supporting  their  own  weight. 

When  the  request,  which  the  strangers  came  to  make,  had  been  gra- 
cloudy  answered,  Yang  was  brought  forward,  and  questioned  as  to  what 
he  had  seen  in  En^and ;  the  Hong  merchairt  and  the  English  gentleman 
being  about  equally  eager  to  hear:^-the  first,  how  far  the  Celestial  Empire 
surpassed  all  barbarian  states ;  and  the  latter,  how  their  institutions  had 
appeainA  in  the  eyes  of  so  unprepared  a  foreigner. 

^*  The  rimple  virtues  of  barbarians,"  observed  Yang,  «*  have  ken 
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^  c«lebrated  from  the  oldest  times ;  imd  we  <  have  everbeea^smiredi  thati 
their  wdrd  and  deed  are  linked  as  the  thunder  and  the  Ixghtning." 

The  Ohinese  merchant  motioned  his  sanction,  and  the  British  genUe^ 
men  bowed. 

^  My  astonishment  was  therefore  great,  when  I  found  that  they  keep 
not  always  their  promises  towards  one  another.  £Ten  when  written  on 
skins^  and  made  sacred  with  a  red  chop,  their  faith  is  not  secure ;  and 
mournful  are  the  abodes  where  promise-breakers  go,  and  dreadful  is  Uie 
face  of  him  that  sendeth  them  there." 

Here  was  a  pause,  which  the  merchant  interrupted,  by  ezckimiflig, 

^'  RebelHoufl  dogs !  why  shout  you  not  '  God  save  the  King  V  " 

*'  Not  the  King  himself,  but  a  servant  of  the  Kkig  is  each  ef  them^ 
who  frowns  upon  the  promise^breakers,"  Yang  explained.  '^  Terrible 
are  his  robes,  and  mighty  his  white  hairs,  of  which  he  has  more  thadu 
any  other  man.  Another  sin  there  is ;  a  sin  which  declares  thai  the 
people  have  been  rebellious,  and  their  sovereign  no  longer  mercifidL. 
Their  .towns  and  villages,  from  the  greatest  to  the  smallest,  are  tr^ps 
for  those  whom  the  rulers  desire  should  not  escape.  Perplexed  and 
intricate  are  their  ways,  like*  the  paths  of  the  forest ;  and  no  town  is 
like  any  other  town.  Known  are  the  streets  of  all  to  the  King's  ser^ 
rants ;  so  that  to  the  stranger  there  is  no  escape.  Here  all  is  alike-** 
street  to  street,  suburb  to  suburb,  in  all  our  cities ;  and  a  stranger  may. 
hide  himself  as  easily  as  a  Chinese ;  but,  alas  !  many  were  the  days  in 
Bngland  when  I  knew  not  whither  to  turn  my  steps  among  a  wilderneiba- 
of  buildings  V* 

'^  Savages  cannot  be  hospitable,  like  the  sons  of  the  benignant  father 
ef  our  empire,''  observed  Quang-tam. 

*'  Yet  with  one  another  they  have  signs  of  greeting,  and  a  wekometo 
their  dwellings.  If  a  friend  be  a  man,  they  put  right  hands  one  within 
another,  and  command  wine  to  appear ;  if  a  woman,  the  head  is  bent, 
a  seat  is  prepared,  and  immediately  there  is  tea.  When  many  are  tol* 
lected  there  is  a  feast,  and  often  have  I  stood  without  to  watch  its  celsw 
bration.  Great  is  the  change  from  morning  to  evening,  in  a  hospitable 
man's  house.  After  the  sun  rises,  the  faces  of  the  great  are  not  seen  at 
the  windows  of  their  edifices  of  many  stories ;  but  where  the  scarlet  ccnu> 
tains  gleam  through  the  dear  crystal,  is  a  maiden  seen  here  and  there^ 
carefully  removing  the  dust.  On  the  marble  steps  are  the  hired  men* 
who  watch  what  passes  in  the  streets,  that  they  may  carry  tidings  of  all 
things  to  their  lords,  still  slumbering  from  the  feast.  Beyond  the  iroti 
fences,  which  strongly  guard  every  entrance,  stand  the  merchanta  of 
milk  and  bread ;  and  from  below  appears  she  who  conducts  the  traffic* 
At  this  time  the  voices  of  buyers  and  sellers  only  are  heard ;  and  the  cha« 
riots  are  those  of  barter,  and  not  of  splendour.  After  sunset,  hew  ditfMr^ 
ent  1  Between  the  long  rows  of  opposite  dwellings  appear  yellow  lights 
kindling  quickly,  and  answering  to  one  another,  like  the  boatJampe 
in  our  heavenly  river.  This  is  a  signal  to  begin  a  mighty  festivaL 
Carriages  career  along  the  middle  of  the  paths ;  and  men  and  woiden 
gather  on  the  causeways,  to  pay  homage  to  beauty  and  to  a  great  name^ 
At  the  gate  of  the  mansion  ef  hospitality,  loveliness  gleams  on  the  «ght 
from  moment  to  moment,  as  the  daughters  of  beauty  rush  from  the  cha* 
riot  to  the  dance.  Voices  of  mirth  issue  from  within.  Anxiety  and 
grief  are  cast  out  among  the  sick  and  hungry  ^at  gather  round  the  en- 
trance, shivering  in  the  snow.  Ought  there  not  to  be  a  blessing  from 
all  lips  on  the  beneficent  man  who  thus  expends  his  wealth  in  giving  per- 
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tefc  hBffOum^  And  If  the  happiness  of  his  gnest  is  perfect^  what  orast 
hehiaowfrr 

<^  fiul  them  daughters  of  heauty/'  said  the  merchant — *'  have  they 
eyehpows  that  bend  like  young  willow  leaves^  and  small  eyes  that  gleam 
like  the  ghnr-wonn^  and  full  cheeks,  where  the  white  paint  and  the  red 
brighten  eack  ether,  and  feet  that  go  and  come  beneath  the  garment 
like  trotting  miee?" 

Yang  SQspeoled,  from  a  glance  cast  by  the'merchant  towards  the  win. 
dow,  that  there  were  lady  listeners  within  earshot^  and  shaped  his  q>eecb 
aooordini^. 

'*  The  flowery  crowns  of  barbarian  damsels  are  fsir,  and  their  gems 
glitter  in  the  hair,  Hke  the  moon  on  a  canal ;  but  their  faces  are  pale, 
and  fidat  ia  the  Terrailion  which  they  shew  on  their  cheeks.  There  are 
some,  mbe,  that  hare  not  the  modesty  to  tinge  their  faces  with  either 
white  er  red.  Kindly  thoughts  breathe  forth  from  their  eyes,  which  are 
t»  those  of  our  emperor's  daughters  as  the  evening  star  to  a  glow-worm ; 
bttt  less  gay  is  their  attire  with  flowers  and  butterflies,  and  their  hideous 
feet  are  flat  and  broad,  as  the  paddles  of  our  boats.  Who  shall  com- 
pare them  with  the  daughters  of  the  empire  ?" 

A  murmur  of  applause  arose  in  a  whiff  of  tobacco-smoke  from  beneath 
the  window,  and  the  merchant  intimated  that  too  much  time  had  been 
spMit  in  diecussing  barbarian  customs.  He  called  for  his  son  to  enter- 
tam  hia  guests  with  a  poetical  recital  of  the  present  Emperor's  magna.- 
nimoua  virtues ;  after  whidi  the  Dutch  and  Englishmen  took  their  l^ve, 
aoeompanied  by  Yang. 

The  Dutch  captain  proved  the  cause  of  much  trouble  to  all  who  had 
kindly  received,  and  obligingly  assisted  him  on  his  arrival.  He  had  un- 
dertaken this  voyage  partly  on  his  own  account,  and  partly  on  terms  of 
partnership  with  divers  merchants  at  home.  His  companions  in  the  veo. 
ture  had  honestly  supplied  him  with  their  stipulated  quantity  and  quality 
of  goods ;  but  he  had  so  far  mistaken  the  character  of  the  Chinese  as  to 
imagine  that  he  might  pass  off  for  his  own  share  a  damaged  stock,  with- 
out fear  of  detection.  His  woollens  and  cotton  pieces  were  bought  with, 
out  examiiiation,  his  customers  being  accustomed  to  fair  dealing  from 
the  Company,  in  respect  of  the  quality  of  goods ;  but  the  traffickers 
were  ikt  too  acute  not  to  discover,  on  opening  their  packages,  the  impo. 
sition  which  had  been  passed  upon  them.  A  prodigious  commotion  ensued. 
Crowds  issued  from  every  quarter  of  the  city  to  gather  round  the  duped 
purdiasers ;  Quang-tam  retired  to  his  pavilion  to  mourn  over  his  re« 
sponaibilities,  as  security  for  the  Dutchman,  and  consider  how  he  might 
best  preserve  his  property  from  confiscation,  and  his  neck  from  the  cord 
or  tiM  axe.  A  mob  surrounded  the  gates  of  the  British  Factory,  on  pre- 
tenoe  of  demanding  that  Graham  should  be  given  up  to  them,  but  in 
redity  for  the  purpose  of  alarming  aud  insulting  all  the  Company's 
ressdent  servants. 

How-qua  was  among  the  dupes ;  and  his  outcry  in  the  streets  was  the 
meaas  of  bringing  about  a  meeting  with  Yang,  who  had  mingled  with 
the  gaaers  and  listeners.  At  the  sound  of  Yang's  voice^  the  stains  of 
the  damaiped  gingham,  and  its  somewhat  sieve-like  texture  were  for- 
gotten ;  and  the  mob  was  permitted  to  carry  off  the  fabric  to  a  ma^s^ 
trate,  wUle  the  brothers  were  still  multiplying  their  greetings.  Mliea 
their  salutations  were  finished,  Yang  was  conducted  to  a  tea.merchant*s 
warehouse^  aad  feverentmlly  shown  the  chest  of  Pekoe,  stamped  with 
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t]ienaine  of  Mow.qua,  and  of  his  natiya  clislrict,  Revecantifalljr  dao 
did  the  son  search  for  a  chink^  and  apply  his  nose  to  every  resemldane* 
of  a-  crevice,  in  order  that  the  scent  of  that  whieh  his  father's  Hinds 
had  planted,  and  his  mother's  plucked,  might  r«galeJ»i8  hesrt  is  the 
al»9enee  of  the  light  of  their  eyes,  and  the  music  of  their  vokesi  Be- 
fbre  he  could  get  farther  than  the  imagination  ef  the  fragrance,  how« 
ever,  clamours  from  without  called  upon  How.qua  to  hasten  to  lodge  his 
complaint  before  the  Hong  merchants,  who  had  assembled  to  make  hi- 
quisition  into  the  affair,  in  order  to  petition  the  governor  to  obtain  re- 
dress from  the  author  of  the  mischief,  instead  of  punishing  any  of  the 
innocent  children  of  the  Empire  for  an  offence  which  they  sufieiently 
detested. 

Graham  would  fain  have  been  present  at  this  conference,  if  his  per- 
sonal safety  could  have  been  guaranteed ;  but  the  utmost  grace  that  any 
foreigner  could  obtain,  was,  that  Mr.  Blake,  the  free-trade  agent,  might 
be  a  listener.  He  promised,  that  if  the  slightest  opening  appe»:«d,  he 
would  petition  for  a  hearing  for  Graham  ;  and  if  any  one  could  obtam 
so  important  a  favour,  it  was  certainly  Blake. 

Frowning  was  the  aspect  of  eight  Hong  merchants  as  they  seated 
themselves  in  a  half  circle ;  and  fearful  the  trepidation  of  the  ninth, 
Qoang-tam,  when  he  slowly  came,  his  head  drooping  on  his  breast,  to 
take  his  place  at  some  distance  from  his  brethren.  As  the  examination 
went  on,  his  spirits  still  declined.  Tears  sprang,  when  worm-eaten 
woollens  were  displayed.  Stained  shawls  instigated  groans ;  and  holed 
calicoes  were  greeted  with  convulsive  sighs.  All  eyes  were  turned  upon 
him  when  the  last  complaint  had  been  lodged,  some  with  compassion, 
and  some  with  anger.  He  was  asked  by  what  means  the  wrath  of  their 
most  benignant  Emperor  might  be  averted,  in  order  that  the  heads  of 
nine  Hong  merchants  might  not  roll  in  the  dust  in  one  day. 

Eight  of  these  heads  now  vibrated  significantly  from  side  to  side, 
when  Quang-tam  asked  how  he  or  any  of  his  brethren  could  have  fore- 
seen such  a  breach  of  faith  as  that  of  the  Dutchman.  He  insisted  much 
on  the  opaque  nature  of  woollen  and  cotton  bales,  amidst  which  the 
most  piercing  eyes  could  not  detect  moths  and  iron  moulds  previously  to 
the  unpacking.  He  next  discoursed  on  the  value  of  life  in  its  native 
paradise  of  China,  and  the  hardship  of  being  turned  out  of  it  for  the 
fault  of  one  who  came  to  snatch  some  of  its  heavenly  produce  for  such 
a  poor  return  as  rotten  camblets.  Lastly,  as  his  strong  point,  he  ar-^ 
gued  respecting  the  limits  of  his  responsibility,  and  the  injustice  of 
makiiig  him  answerable  for  more  than  the  export  and  import  dues>  and 
the  conduct  of  the  captain  and  crew,  while  at  Canton.  He  contended 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Dutch  captain's  fraudulent  design, 
conceived  long  before  they  had  looked  into  one  another's  eyes ;  and 
drew  a  forcible  picture  of  the  punishments  which  might  be  heaped  upon 
his  unhappy  head  if  the  principle  were  carried  out  to  its  extent,  and  he  were 
made  responsible  for  all  sins  ever  committed  by  the  whole  of  this  Dutcb 
crew.  When  he  was  at  length  exhausted,  and  sinking  under  the  force  of  his 
own  eloquence,  he  movingly  besought  that  Yang  might  be  examined  re. 
Electing  the  modes  of  tra^c  in  barbarian  countries,  that  it  might  appear 
whether  frauds  of  this  nature  were  to  be  looked  for  only  once  in  many 
years,  like  the  long-tailed  fiery  stars,  of  which  few  men  have  seen  two, 
or  whether  more  of  his  countrymm  were  liable  to  be  soon  redneed  to 
the  same  unhappy  predicament  with  himself. 
Yang  would  rather  have  been  excused  from  taking  part  in  a  oonfia- 
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renof  which  threatened  W  involve  io  <Unger  all  connected  with  it;  b^ 
he  could  not  resist  the  impulses  of  compassion  which  arose  eat  0^ 
QuAOgUana'^  forlorn  oondition.  He  came  forward  boldly  to  g^r^  .en. 
deuce  that  barhadan  promise-breakers  are  not  quite  so  rare  aa  comets, 
but  oa  the  conlraryj  are  rather  more  after  the  similitude  of  the  etarry 
hoafc  in  general.  Dee|^,  he  declared,  was  the  gri^  iff  his  heart,  when 
first  in  London  streeta  he  purchased  a  knife  which  would  not  cut ;  and 
mere  fiery  still  his  wrath,  wheiv  he  first  sought  to  exchange  for  coin,  a 
money  promise,  inecribed  on  delicate  paper.  He  who  bad  obligingij 
offered  to  manage  the  transaction,  carefully  took  charge  of  the  delicate 
paper,  but  no  more  did  he  return.  Yang  went  out  in  search  of  him, 
8uppo.4ug  that  he  might  have  fallen  sick  by  the  way,  or  perhaps  beea 
half-cnuhed  beneath  busy  chariot-wheeU ;  but  no !  Many,  too  many, 
were  ready  to  assure  Yang  that  the  money-changer  had  probably  ob- 
taioed  the  coin,  and  bought  therewith  something  for  himself  I 

*'  By  this  we  see,"  observed  a  merchant,  "  how  great  and  virtuous 
our  Empire  it  esteemed,  since,  of  all  barbarian  promise-breakers,  this 
one  only  has  ventured  within  the  long  arms  of  our  Emperor.  He  mast 
be  crushed,  lest  others  follow/' 

Yang  was  next  asked  whether  frauds  had  ever  been  heard  of  amon^ 
any  who  had  once  been  steeped  in  the  beatitude  of  the  Chinese  trade. 
He  paused  a  moment  before  replying,  as  if  pondering  the  coneei|uenc« 
ef  what  he  might  say,  and  then  replied : — 

'*  A  little  history  is  easily  told ;  and  if  there  1)e  any  thing  to  be  learned 
from  it,  let  those  learn  for  themselves  that  wish  to  become  wise.  I  will 
tell  a  little  history,  and  what  instruction  there  b  ia  it  is  noore  for  yoa 
to  judge  than  for  me  to  regard,  since  I  teach  nothing,  but  only  relate. 
While  How-qua,  my  brother  was  planting  and  gathering  tea  in  Fokien  ; 
while  Go-wo,  my  friend,  was  drying  the  fragrant  leaves  at  Chou-fou  ; 
while  tea-merchants  brought  it  over  the  mountains  in  chests,  that  you, 
prince-like  traffickers  I  might  exchange  it  at  the  barbarian  hall ;  while 
it  was  borne  over  the  sea  by  a  thousand  breezes,  and  a  million  of  wave$, 
I  was  observing  how  it  was  received  in  other  barbarian  halls,  and  how 
aoattered  among  the  people.  Decidedly  the  thing  is  surprising.  A 
large  place  is  England,  and  tea  is  made  in  all  its  dwellings.  Profound 
must  be  the  gratitude  of  the  people  to  our  compassionate  Emperor,  who 
pennits  a  few  rich  men  to  provide  tea  for  all  these  multitudes  I  But 
over  these  few  there  is  also  a  King ;  ahd  he  commands  that  they  shall 
abrays  provide  tea  enough  for  as  many  as  wish  to  buy,  at  a  reasonable 
price.  A  law  commands  this ;  but  all  laws  are  not  remsmbered  or 
obeyed." 

^'  How  are  the  marchante  punished  when  they  dbregard  this  law  P'* 

^'  They  declare  that  they  never  disregard  it ;  so  their  King  leaves 
them  alone,  and  the  poorest  of  the  tea-buyers  drink  no  more  tea,  but 
gin  instead.  Often  when  I  have  seen  them  wallow  in  the  streets  as 
dogs  in  the  mire,  I  have  sung  in  praise  of  tea,  which  is  nourishment  to 
the  understanding  as  well  as  to  the  spirits.  There  is  also  horrid  wicked- 
ness committed  when  tea  becomes  dear.  With  daring  handa  men  pluck 
the  leaves  of  trees  in  their  own  hedges,  and  dry  them  and  mix  them 
with  those  ot  the  heavenly  tea-tree  V 

A  murmur  of  wrath  arose,  and  the  eonsaltjjig  merohanta  agi«ed  that 
decidedly  the  Company  ought  to  buy  naore  tea  of  them,  father  than  thai 
any  English  should  drink  an  inifasion  oi  sloe-leaves*  T|iey  auppgoad, 
however,  that  the  Company  surrendered  their  profits  in  cases  of  scarcity 
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ktid  hmx^t  tea  frdm  all  kingdoms  wh^rt  it  coukl  bd  liad>  to  -supply  the 
people. 

''  They  rather  gain  more  money^  and  their  King  also,"  replied  Yab^. 
"^Not  that  their  King  is  not  merciful  to  his  subjects,  strivings  at  a  great 
dlMance^  to  imitate  our  Emperor.  He  commands  that  tea  shall  ^  sokl 
Tour  times  every  year,  and  fdso  that  the  inside  barbarians  shall  store  up 
enough  to  last  a  whole  year,  that  the  people  may  nerer  be  wholly  with- 
out tea.  This  is  kind.  But  the  people  are  not  very  grateful  ;  for  the 
more  the  merchants  gain,  the  more  the  King  also  gains,  and  the  people 
bttve  much  to  pay." 

"  Nay :  how  is  that  }  We  charge  these  merchants,  and  they  ohargie 
the  people/' 

"  Much  do  they  charge  which  we  never  receive.  To  the  price  which 
they  pay  to  us  they  add  the  cost  of  this  barbarian  hall,  and  all  that  they 
spend  for  the  great  people  who  live  in  it :  also,  all  that  these  lose  by 
fire,  and  by  water,  and  by  changes  of  coins." 

Yang  was  interrupted  by  the  ridicule  of  the  audience  at  the  idea  that 
any  but  a  few  very  rich  people  could  buy  tea  subject  to  such  charges. 
To  increase  their  astonishment  he  went  on. — 

**  The  King  also  doubles  the  price  of  the  tea,  that  he  may  take  half. 
Positively,  therefore,  tea.^rinking  becomes  dear.  The  people  were 
willing  that  he  should  take  much,  as  a  duty  on  their  tea  ;  but  not  so 
much.  If  the  merchants'  price  was  moderate,  the  King  might  douUe 
It,  and  nobody  would  complain;  but  when  it  is*  already  double  what 
outside  merchants  think  they  might  sell  it  for,  if  they  carried  it  over  in 
ships  of  their  own,  it  is  an  evU  to  pay  also  a  double  tax.  The  people  there;. 
fore  complain  and  live,  because  some  powerful  beings  pity  them,  if  tlieir 
King  and  the  merchants  do  not.  However,  the  merchants  themselves 
ask  for  pity." 

More  astonishment,  amounting  to  unbelief. 

*^  Also  the  King,"  quietly  pursued  Yang.  '^  The  King's  share  is  less 
than  it  once  was,  and  the  merchants  complain  that  they  cannot  grow 
rich.  How  should  a  tax  increase,  when  it  is  already  too  heavy  for  the 
people  to  pay  ?  How  should  the  merchants  grow  rich,  when  they  have 
as  many  servants  as  there  are  frogs  in  a  ditch,  and  every  frog  has  the 
appetite  of  a  leech  ?  It  is  the  people,  not  the  merchants,  tliat  pay  these 
servants ;  and  it  is  the  servants,  not  the  merchants,  that  grow  rich  wHh 
the  people's  money." 

'^Why  then  keep  these  servants?"  asked  the  Hong  gentlemen. 
"  These  merchants,  though  savages,  are  not  fools." 

*'  Yet  are  they  not  so  wise  in  union,  however  more  powerful,  as  if 
each  one  traded  on  his  own  wisdom.  When  men  join  hand  in  hand, 
they  say,  '  We  are  strong,  and  nothing  can  hurt  us :'  when  they  are 
feroured  by  their  King,  they  say,  <  The  King  is  with  us,  and  why  should 
we  regard  any  one  else  ?'  So  they  trade  as  they  have  ever  traded.; 
they  will  not  hear  of  anything  new,  nor  of  tlie  complaints  of  those  who 
pay  for  their  costly  dealings.  When  the  King  favours  them  no  longer, 
they  let  go  one  anothers  hands,  and  shake  themselves,  as  from  sleep, 
for  a  race  with  other  traders.  'Then  idle  and  costly  servants  are  sent 
away,  and  new  ways  are  thought  of  to  save  money,  and  there  is  more 
dwapnesa  in  the  market,  and  more  people  buy,  and  all  are  better  pleased 
than  before.  The  barbarian  merdiants  are  not  wise  if  they  do  not  par. 
eeive  this  ;  that  we  might  grow  more  tea,  and  they  might  mU  nrare, 
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and  th»ir  people  wouM  buy  mwe,  if  they  had  no  longer  to  psy  tiwee 
tiBMS  for  all  that  they  drink." 

Mr.  Blake  thought  that  Yang  had  travelled  to  some  purpose^  Binee  he 
had  picked  up  these  opinions  by  the  way.  They  were  not,  of  course, 
the  most  acceptable  in  the  world  to  the  monopoly  merchanta  before 
whom  they  were  uttered ;  and  Yang  placed  himself  in  some  peril  by  his 
daring.  He  was  ordered  to  hold  his  tongue  on  matters  too  high  for  him 
to  understand;  and  to  give  the  information  for  which  alone  he  was  eaUed 
on.    Yang  therefore  proceeded. — 

'^Like  the  rushing  of  waters  in  a  valley,  like  the  fluttering  and 
screaming  of  carrion  birds  over  a  dead  horse,  is  the  concision  when  tbe 
merchants  sell  tea  four  times  every  year.  No  stranger  lifls  up  his 
voice,  for  he  could  not  be  heard ;  and  none  such  ventures  to  offer  a 
price,  for  he  knows  not,  being  unpractised,  how  many  are  doing  the 
same  thing.  Certain  men  who  are  hardened,  as  the  eagle  to  the  etona^ 
judge  and  buy.  They  go  round  among  the  chests,  and  survey  them, 
and  mark  them  with  mysterious  marks.  Then  they  snatch  from  one 
another  in  the  buying ;  and  when  all  is  done,  some  look  satisfied,  and 
others  lament  that  there  is  damage  among  their  tea." 

"  Why  lament  ?"  asked  a  merchant.  ''  Let  them  bring  their  injured 
tea  to  the  merchants  that  they  may  change  it,  as  we  diange  a  bad 
chest  for  a  good,  with  shame  and  many  apologies." 

Yang  explained  that  it  would  not  suit  the  dignity  of  the  Company  to 
do  in  like  manner.  The  brokers  must  acquaint  themselves  by  ezarahia- 
tlon  with  the  state  of  every  lot  as  to  packing,  equality  of  goodness, 
freedom  from  damage,  &c.  and  then  take  their  purchases  without  power 
of  return.  This,  which  seems  fair  enough  to  English  dealers,  appeared 
a  very  astonishing  arrangement  to  Chinese  merchants,  who  are  bound 
by  custom  to  take  back  faulty  goods  as  long  as  it  is  clear  that  they  were 
delivered  faulty  into  English  hands. 

The  result  of  the  discussion  now  started  was  a  resolution  that  the 
children  of  the  Empire  would  be  wise  to  condescend  for  once  to  imitate 
savages,  and  to  begin  the  new  practice  of  examining  goods  before  pur- 
chase ;  at  any  rate,  in  the  case  of  free  traders  who  came  on  individual 
speculation,  like  the  gruilty  Dutchman.  The  consultation  was  inter- 
rupted by  news  that  an  American  vessel  was  coming  up  the  river, 
bringing,  among  other  things,  woollen  and  cotton  goods.  Up  sprang 
Quang.tam,  suddenly  inspired  by  hope.  Sanctioned  and  assisted  by  his 
Hong  brethren,  he  bought  enough  of  the  cargo  to  exchange  with  the 
discontented  for  their  damaged  purchases  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  returned 
to  the  place  of  conference,  better  pleased  in  the  possession  of  a  cargo  of 
worthless  goods  than  if  they  had  been  gold  and  diamonds,  since  he  hoped 
that  the  possession  of  them  might  be  the  means  of  saving  his  head,  and 
of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  Government. 

The  following  address  from  the  Hong  merchants  was  forthwith  pre- 
pared and  forwarded  to  the  Governor : 

**  All  the  Canton  Hong  Merchants  present  a  letter  at  the  feet  of  the 
Governor,  whose  generosity  and  politeness  are  constant,  who  looks  i^mhi 
the  Emperor  as  the  moon  upon  the  sun,  to  gather  glory ;  who  looks  down 
upon  the  prostrated  people  to  help  them  with  light.  Our  intense  wi^ 
is  that  our  honourable  Grovemor  may  find  his  drink  cool,  and  his  food 
pleasant,  and  that  he  may  enjoy  a  thousand  forms  of  felicity. 

"  When  an  evil  has  occurred,  is  anger  a  remedy  ?  Wiser,  decidedly,  h 
it  to  guard  against  another  evil,  or  the  same  returning.     An  outside 
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»t«Wiruai  has  pushed  away  our  tranquUHty.  That  o«r  broHter  Qnaqg* 
tarn  did  not  desire  this,  is  clear  from  his  wishing^  to  reinstate  our  repose. 
Lei  kim  haye  perspicuous  orders  to  make  a  great  fire  of  whatever  bas 
caused  strife^  whether  it  be  cotton  or  woollen ;  and  in  the  light  his 
face  will  be  seen  to  be  honest. 

'^  Scores  of  years  are  gone^  and  barbarians  have  held  good  faith.  Scores 
»f  years  may  pass  without  another  cheats  by  means  of  tlie  bastinado^  if  it 
t»e  atmok  on  the  feet  of  the  outside  barbarian  as  many  timea  as  the 
GU>vernor'8  infinite  tenderness  shall  authoritatively  decree.  Exceedingly 
will  this  indicate  celestial  wisdom ;  and  more^  if  the  presumptuous  cap. 
tain  be  commimded  to  avail  himself  of  the  north  wind  and  begone« 

'^  Let  not  the  inside  barbarians  look  for  praise  more  than  for  supera- 
bundant contempt.    Positively  they  have  done  nothing  in  this  evil  affair« 

''  Much  good  do  we  wish  which  we  do  not  narrate ;  and  above  all, 
QuaAgu.tam's  eyes  are  full  of  eagerness,  looking  up  for  the  sacred  glance 
at  his  affair.  Signed,  &c." 

The  sacred  glance  had  graciousness  in  it ;  the  Governor  was  propiti. 
oua.  A  splendid  bonfire  on  the  quay,  lighted  by  Quang.tam  himself, 
consumed  the  materials  of  strife.  Quang.tam  smUed  in  public,  how. 
eirer  much  he  might  groan  in  his  pavilion,  over  his  pecuniary  loss.  The 
India  Company's  servants  entertained  their  employers  at  home  with 
flattering  tales  of  the  grand  work  of  pacification  which  had  been  achieved 
in  consequence  of  the  imposing  aspect  they  had  assumed,  and  the  power- 
ful influence  possessed  by  their  establishment.  The  people  were  appeased ; 
the  government  never  reverted  to  the  subject ;  and  the  Dutch  captain 
himself  was  in  the  end  a  gainer.  Not  only  was  he  effectually  cured  of 
swindling,  but  of  the  gout.  The  greeting  of  the  bastinado,  though 
rough,  proved  friendly ;  for  never,  from  the  day  that  he  made  its 
acquaintance,  did  his  old  enemy  attack  him.  He  was  never  particularly 
ready  to  communicate  the  recipe  for  the  cure ;  but  contented  himself 
with  dedaring  that  Chinese  regimen  had  proved  very  wholesome  in  his 


How  happy  was  How-qua  when  drawn  over  the  motintains  once  more 
by  the  lunar  silken  cord,  his  brother  being  nearly  as  eager  as  himself  to 
hasten  homewards,  and  travelling  by  his  side  !  The  watch-dog  was  not 
chidden  when,  one  bright  summer's  evening,  he  gave  notice  of  the 
approach  of  footsteps ;  for  they  were  the  footsteps  which  had  long  been 
listened  for.  Mow-qua  and  Lew-she  sat  among  the  tea-trees,  listening  to 
Yang's  tales  of  wonder;  while  Yuh-king  fastened  her  hair  with  the 
bridal  silver  pin ;  and  the  fairest  of  the  daughters  of  Go-wo  accepted 
one  exactly  like  it  from  the  hands  of  How-qua.    The  usual  seascm  of 

wedding  had  passed  away  before  the  double  nuptials  were  celebrated ; 

)ut,  as  How-qua  observed,  ^'  what  did  it  matter  that  the  peach-blossoms 

^ere  withered  on  the  ground,  since  the  flowers  of  the  heart  were  full 

blown?" 
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It  U  no  easy  matter  to  say  how  men  come  by  their  polities,  fee 
can  even  answer  for  themselves.  In  religion  we  become  initiated  eiih 
and  are  Lectured  late.  **  Of  all  the  nurse  and  all  the  ]niest  hift 
taught*'  we  never  hear  the  last^  and  what  the  nursery  begins  theckvic^ 
continues.  We  go  to  school  to  be  taught  the  c^ommon  branefaes  ^  ! 
learning — to  college  to  become  mathematicians,  classics,  and  political  | 
economis^ts.  But  whence  come  our  politics?  Frona  those  vitb  vhm 
we  are  associated,  during  that  period  which  begins  with  the  ending^ 
boyhood,  and  continues  to  the  prime  of  manhood.  Books  rarely  hjirt 
much  to  do  with  the  matter, — ^hired  tutors  nothing  ;  and  the  maai « 
mankind,  it  is  to  be  feared,  take  their  political  opinions  from  the  em- 
panions  amongst  whom  the  chances  of  this  world  throw  them.  Sod 
are  its  mays.  As  the  boy  nurtured  in  a  gambling.house  is  fated  to  k 
a  sharper ; — as  the  girl  bred  amidst  demireps  is  predestined  to  be  ^ 
cile  of  access,  and  easy  of  virtue ;— so  the  youth  whose  earlr  senti- 
ments  are  inirtilled  by  corruption,  is,  unless  he  be  of  a  mind  far  tbort 
the  average  of  intellectual  strength,  pretty  certain  to  be  a  oomtption- 
ist.  He  naturally  smacks  of  that  on  which  he  has  fed,  and  is  ''  ef  £^ 
earth— earthy."  It  is  this  which  accounts  for  the  long  reign  of  W 
governments  ;  and  the  impossibility  almost  of  a  nation  getting  rid  ef 
the  grossest  systems  of  misrule,  until  its  iniquities  have  become  ^  \ 
abominable  to  be  endured  even  by  human  patience.  It  is  ever  the  m- 
mediate  interest  of  numbers  of  persons  to  support  a  bad  and  gottb^ 
government ;  and  it  is  their  interest  also  to  Impose  it  as  a  gosd  one 
upon  the  understandings  of  those  who  have  no  interest  in  the  matter, 
as  well  as  upon  their  own  who  have.  Here  are  fearful  odds !  That  wUd  \ 
we  wish  we  readily  believe,  and  that  in  which  we  see  others  finn  be- 
lievers, has  a  friendly  recommendation  to  our  own  vein  of  credulitr. 
What  has  the  other  side  to  oppose  to  this  ?  Nothing.  It  is  the  imm^ 
diate  interest  of  nobody  to  oppose  the  ruling  powers,  be  they  good  or 
evil. — So  far  from  an  interest  it  is  an  injury ;  held  to  be  so  by  one  side, 
and  found  to  be  so  by  the  other.  It  is  to  be  a  marked  man,  to  bare, 
like  poor  Burns  in  his  eclipse,  to  take  the  shady  side  of  the  street,  and 
be  ^'  cut "  by  the  gentry  who  are  walking  in  the  sunshine ;  to  be  ke?t 
at  arm's  length,  and  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  all  who  hate,  or 
hope  to  have,  a  finger  in  the  '^  fleshpots  of  Egypt."  It  is  in  short  to 
be  out  of  fashion ;  to  be  a  Jacobin,  a  Radical ;  to  be,  not  of  the  vorld, 
but  in  it.  What  wonder  that  such  ascetic  doctrinaires  meet  with  slow 
converts  ?  What  wonder,  that  while  the  sun  lasts,  corruption  shonW 
bask  and  flyblow  in  it  ?     When  the  sun  set^^  it  is  another  matter. 

John  Seott,  Lord  Eldon,  was  born  at  Newcastle.upon.Tyne,  and  i* 
the  third  son  of  William  Scott  of  that  town.  His  father  was  by  trade 
what  in  the  language  of  the  place  is  called  a  '^  Fitter/'  or  agent  for  tbe 
sale  and  shipment  of  coals.  He  had  by  industry  and  habits  of  dtM 
saving  accumulated  rather  considerable  means  from  small  beginniogs* 
Beyond  this  he  was  a  man  of  great  shrewdness  and  knowledge  of  tk 
world,  and  quickly  perceiving  the  strong,  and  what  was  better,  naj- 
ketable  talents  of  his  two  younger  boys,  William  and  John,  he  witfff 
gave  them  an  education  in  accordance  with  their  mental  endowments. 
It  is  said  that  the  singular  variety  in  the  t^ent  of  these  two  remarkable 
ypuths  wft?  manifested  at  a  very  early  age.    When  asked  to  "  give  an  «- 
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roiint  of  the  sermoti,*'  which  was  a  constant  Subbatli  custom  of  their  father, 
M^illiam,  the  eldest  (now  Lord  Stowel),  gave  at  once  a  condensed  and 
lucid  digest  of  the  general  argument  and  points  of  «the  disc^urse^  if  it 
had  the  good  fortune  to  possess  any  smack  of  qualities  so  rarely  to  be 
fbund  in  sermons.  John^  on  the  other  hand^  would  go  into  all  the  fnf- 
nniim  of  the  harangue^  whether  long  or  short ;  but  failed  in  producing 
the  ludd  general  view  embodied  in  half  the  number  of  words  by  his 
brother.  And  thus  were  their  characters  through  life ;  so  true  to  nature 
is  the'  admirable  aphorism  of  Wordsworth : 

*'  The  boy'i*  the  father  of  the  maa/^ 

William  was  from  the  beginning  destined  for  the  study  of  the  law. 
Johnj  however,  was  at  first  intended  for  the  churchi  a  destination  which 
hi3  early  marriage  was  the  fortunate  means  of  changing ;  and  he, 
together  with  his  brother,  set  out  to  fight  his  way  in  the  world  as  a 
youiipr  lawyer.  The  issue  of  the  encounter  was  not  long  doubtful,  for 
not  only  were  his  education  and  character,  but  every  previous  incident 
of  his  life,  was  admirably  calculated  to  fit  him  for  the  scenes  in  whick 
he  wf;8  destined  to  act  a  part. 

The  corporation  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  about  this  period,  wafe  fL 
eorrect  epitome  or  '^  picture  in  little"  of  that  system  of  which 
Scott  was  fated  to  be  one  of  the  latest  and  most  unbending  stipport*. 
ers.  It  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  "  close  corporation,"  con- 
ftistinfi^  of  eleven  self-elected  aldermen,  supported  by  a  carefully- 
parked  common  council, — receiving  an  enormous,  but  uncertain  an^- 
nual  revenue — the  exact  detail  of  the  expenditure  of  which  was  an- 
ntiallf  continued  to  be  mystified,  after  a  fashion  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Pitt  himself  not  ex*. 
repted.  All  persons  connected  with  the  corporation  were  observed 
"  to  thrive ;"  and  that  they  might  the  better  do  so,  this  despot 
tic  body,  for  many  years  succeeded  in  even  preV^enting  any  person, 
not  free  of  the  borough,  from  opening  a  shop  within  its  precincts,  llie 
aldermen  Were  tlie  magistracy,  the  police  were  their  sen^ants ;  and  that 
justice  might  be  assured  in  all  cases,  the  examinations  in  the  ''  Mayor's 
chamber,"  their  police-office,  were  invariably  conducted  with  cloBtd  doorft 
The  only  thing  they  could  not  absolutely  control,  was  the  return  of  one 
of  the  members  for  the  town ;  for  here  the  independent  and  honest 
portion,  (for  there  xcnn  such  a  portion,)  of  the  burgesses  had  a  voice. 

It  was  in  constant  familiarity  with  the  practices  and  opinions  of  the 
men  who  at  that  time  composed  a  corporation  like  this,  that  the  yotith- 
fill  John  Scott  imbibed  such  political  notions  as  he  held ;  and  in  aftelr 
life  they  did  him  "  yeoman's  service  !**  His  first  success  at  the  bar  wa9, 
however,  the  undoubted  fruit  of  his  own  extraordinary  abilities,  and  Ib 
said  to  have  originated  in  the  sudden  illness  of  a  leading  counsel  thto 
night  before  the  trial  of  a  complicated  civil  catise«  It  could  not  be  pttt 
off,  and  the  client  of  the  lost  leader  was  in  despair,  whett  Scott  courage, 
ously  took  the  brief,  made  himself  in  one  night  masteif  of  its  volum- 
inous intricacies,  and  triumphed.  From  this  time  his  forensic  reputation 
was  established,  and  he  wefit  on  rapidly  increasing  in  briefs  and  in 
fame. 

Pitt,  who  never  wanted  cunning  in  tlie  choice  of  his  instrUitieht^, 
noon  had  his  eye  upon  the  rising  lawyer.  He  found  him  unfettered  by 
family  connexions,  unpledged  beforehand  to  any  questions,  any  lines  of 
conduct, — in  short,  a  man  fit,  in  every  way,  for  his  purpose.     The  bar* 
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gun  was  soon  struck^  and  Sir  John  Scott  becsitne  Solictor,  and  ^m 
Attorney-General.  It  was  whilst  he  held  this  situation,  that  he  beesme 
the  organ  of  one  of  the  roost  direct  attacks  upon  the  liberties  of  Eaf  . 
land  that  has  been  made  since  the  time  of  the  *^  Court  of  Star-Chamber." 
This  was  the  trial  of  Hardy,  Tooke,  and  ThelwaU,  and  the  attempt  to 
substantiate  the  doctrine  of  ^'  Constructive  Treason  ;^  a  doctrine,  whidi, 
if  once  established  by  precedent,  would  have  put  the  Ufe  of  eveiy  nan, 
who  dared  to  be  active  in  opposition,  into  jeopardy,  at  the  will  of  the 
Minister. 

In  this  destructive  attempt,  however,  the  subtleties  even  of  the  Attor. 
ney-General  failed.  Erskine  was  opposed  to  him  ;  and  the  jury  saw  that 
a  verdict  of  guilty  would,  in  fact,  involve  the  safety  of  every  man  in  the 
kingdom.  The  very  attempt,  however,  won  the  gratitude  of  the  Tories ; 
and,  in  due  time.  Sir  John  Scott  became  Lord  Eldon,  and  Lord  Chancel- 
lor. He  had  now  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambition,  a  summit  he  was 
destined  long  to  occupy.  The  peculiarities  of  his  character  now  fVdly 
uniplded  themselves.  His  external  life  now  ends — ^his  internal  history 
little  more  than  begins ;  and  the  '*  esoteric"  and  ^'  esoteric"  events  and 
circumstances  of  this  singular  man  fully  account  for  each  other. 

If  we  attempt  to  map  out  and  discriminate  the  leading  and  peculiar 
points  of  the  mind  of  Lord  Eldon,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  these. — First, 
great  subtlety  of  argument,  and  love  of  minute  distinctions,  involving  a 
power,  (by  means  of  the  same  subtlety,)  of  raising  up  distinctions  where 
there  were  none,  and  punling  and  confusing  a  plain  question.  Next, 
a  devotion  and  bigotry  extreme  to  every  '^  part  and  parcel "  of  the  sys. 
tem  under  which  he  had  arisen  to  power  ;  and  this,  in  fact,  constituted 
his  ruling  passion.  Thirdly,  a  love  of  money  beyond  that  of  moat  moi ; 
and  lastly,  a  total  absence  of  eentiment  of  any  kind,  properly  so  called. 
His  subtlety  of  distinction  was  no  doubt  constitutional  and  an  original 
faculty  of  his  mind.*  It  shewed  itself  in  his  childhood ;  he  owed  to  it 
his  original  rise  ;  and  it  continued  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  fife, 
where  external  circumstances  did  not,  as  was  sometimes  the  caae,  check 
it.  It  was  unfortunately  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  judgmHeats  as 
Chancellor.  Utterly  unmindful  of  the  old  apophthegm  *'  qui  eito  dat  bis 
dat ;"  unmindful  of  the  consequent  waste  of  the  patience,  hope,  and  snb. 
stance  of  those  dependent  on  his  judgment,  he  spent  years  in  adjusting  a 
balance,  which  a  different  mind  would  have  settled  in  a-week,  and  buried, 
in  an  ocean  of  doubts  and  distinctions,  the  fortunes  of  his  luckless  suitors, 
the  thread  of  whose  lives  was  not  unfrequently  at  an  end,  before  the  ''  ra- 
velled skein"  of  their  causes  was  disentangled ;  and  who  sometimes  came 
with  grey  hairs,  to  receive  that  judgment  which  their  youth  had  aollcited. 
Emoluments,  however,  flowed  in ;  and,  to  all  the  outcries  agunat  the 
delays  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  answer  of  Lord  Eldon  was,  the  In. 
crease  of  business,  and  the  pressure  of  his  duties  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  has  ^een  affirmed,  and  with  some  truth,  that  few  of  Lord  £ldmi's 
judgments  have  been  reversed.    But,  is  this  praiee  for  judgments  of 


*  In  the  early  part  of  Scott*8  career,  a  near  relative  of  the  writer  of  this  papa- 
took  his  opinion,  (in  the  absence  of  another  coanael,)  on  a  simple  poiat,  as  to  tbe 
rifht  of  dower  of  a  sitter.  Scott,  on  this  occasion,  gave  way  to  his  <<  bent,**  and 
dlrerged  intotucb  »  cloud  of  disqaisition,  that  he  absolutely  left  out  and  forsot  to 
answer  the  simple  point  in  question.  On  being  remonstrated  with,  he,  too  pnnid  to 
acknowledge  the  error,  and  at  the  same  time  under  the  leeling  of  having  b«ei» 
acting  for  another,  retwmtd  the  fee  which  had  been  paid  hifla  for  the  <<  OplBiMir' 
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twenty  years  growth  ? — Where  correctness  is  only  a  palliation  for  de- 
lay^ the  contrary  is  inadmis^ble ;  and  had  they  been  incorrect^  they 
would  have  been  totally  inexcusable. 

Where  the  interests  of  the  system^  of  which  he  made  a  part^  were, 
however^  in  jeopardy^  or  where  any  of  its  marked  opponent^  came  with- 
in his  reach,  doubt  gave  way  to  decision,  and  the  lawyer  was  lost  in  the 
partisan.  Lord  £ldon's  opinion  on  the  trial  of  the  late  Queen  Caroline, 
was,  perhaps,  as  decided  as  any  that  was  given  against  that  unfor. 
timate  Lady ;  and  yet,  it  is  certain,  that  so  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory 
was  the  evidence  brought  against  her,  that  many  who  set  out  with  a  fuU 
aasarance  of  her  guilt,  wavered  as  the  trial  proceeded,  and,  at  last,  be- 
gan to  think  her  verily  and  indeed  innocent.  But  then  '^  the  system 
was  at  stake," — My  Lord  JSldon — and  that  was  not  to  be  forgotten  in  the 
weighing  of  evidence !  Another  signal  instance  of  this  trait  of  his  charac- 
ter was  his  decision  as  to  the  children  of  the  late  illustrious  Shelley,  the 
poet.  Surely,  if  ever  there  is  ground  for  hesitation,  it  is  where  the 
dearest  ties  oi  nature  are  to  be  violated  for  the  sake  of  a  system.  All 
this  was,  however,  nothing  to  a  mind,  constituted  like  that  of  Lord 
Eldon ;  and  he  severed  parent  and  child  with  the  sang-froid  of  a  Jamaica 
slave-auctioneer,  who  is  accustomed,  every  market-day,  to  put  flesh  and 
blood  asunder,  with  the  tap  of  his  hammer.  The  most  laughable  in- 
stance  of  all  was,  however,  his  treatment  of  Dr.  Southey,  when  that 
worthy  applied  for  an  injunction  to  stop  the  reprint  of  that  egregious 
escapade  of  the  days  of  his  Jacobinism,  Wat  Tyler.  A  renegade,  even 
to  the  party  he  served,  found  no  favour  with  £ldon.  He  dealt  the  Lau- 
reate a  full  measure  of  justice,  and  refused  the  injunction.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible  to  believe  that  he  did  not  enjoy  the  agonies  of  the  miserable  Doc- 
tor, standing  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  spectators,  in  ludicrous  horror, 
at  the  resurrection  of  ''  the  Tyler,"  whom  he  had  hoped  to  have  been 
long  since  dead  and  buried,  and  whose  resuscitation  would  certainly, 
under  any  other  circumstances,  have  been  impossible. 

Taking  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  however,  into  view,  it  is  certain, 
that  the  maxim  of  '^  stick  by  the  system  which  has  stuck  by  you,"  has 
never  been  acted  up  to  more  completely  than  by  John,  Lord  Eldon.  To 
this  he  has  been  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole ;  and,  if  ever  any  man 
deserved  the  praise  of  coneietency,  it  is  he.  That  he  should  dislike  re- 
form in  that  by  which  he  profited,  is  natural  and  common  enough ;  but 
his  axiom  has  ever  been,  not  that  the  world  should  move,  but  that  it 
should  stand  still ;  and,  from  this  precious  determination,  he  has  never 
swerved  for  an  instant.  Devoid  of  feeling  or  sentiment,  he  has  never 
cared  one  farthing  (indeed  that  would  have  been  much  with  him)  for 
popularity,  and,  consequently,  has  never  been  seduced,  as  most  of  his 
compeers  have  been,  into  deviations  in  distant  matters,  from  the  side  of 
illiberality,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  sympathy  from  the  public.  Pitt  him- 
self opposed  the  (black)  Slave  Trade — Wilberforce  did  the  same-scan- 
ning and  Huskisson  advocated  Catholic  Emancipation — and  all  for  the 
sake  of  what  few  men  can  be  easy  without — some  little  counterpoise 
of  popularity — some  little  good  name  with  the  public.  Lord  Eldon 
never  committed  himself  in  any  such  way ;  near  or  distant,  in  small 
things  or  in  great,  he  never  deviated,  for  an  instant,  from  the 
the  **  right  line  "  of  his  policy  ;  and  had  the  esquimaux  whom  Parry  met 
with  at  Melville  Island  risen  against  the  authority  of  their  chiefs  or 
priest,  whose  system  of  obtaining  an  extra  share  of  seals*  flesh  or 
Uubber,  without  working  for  it,  is  so  amusingly  and  instructively  dps- 
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cribed  by  the  Captain^  Lord  Eldon  would  infallibly  have  voted  for  an 
expedition  for  the  preservation  of  legitimacy  at  the  Korth  Pole  \ — Lord 
Eldon  b  in  the  right.  Between  what  ought  not  and  what  ought  to  be, 
there  never  was^  never  can  be  any  compromise ;  and  every  concession 
on  the  side  of  corruption  or  tyranny^  must  ineritably,  as  long-  as  human 
nature  is  human  nature^  lead  to  fresh  inroads  on  the  part  of  the  enemio 
of  both.  Right  in  his  theory^  his  error  has  been  that  he  never  could 
•ee  when  it  was  impoMible  to  stand  by  it  any  longer.  He  was  right  in 
voting  against  the  repeal  of  the  *'  Corporation  and  Test  Act^"  but  wron^ 
in  voting  at  laH  against  Catholic  Emancipation,  not  theoretically  but 
practically  wrong.  Wellington  and  Peel  were  men  of  the  world.  They 
saw  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  by  concession  averted  the  separatioii 
of  the  two  countries, — not  so  this  immoveable  old  man.  He  stuck  to 
**hi4  old  mHmpsimug"  through  calm  and  through  storm;  and  had  lie 
had  his  wa}s  we  should  have  been  now  in  a  civil  war,  or  have  seen  Ire- 
land ''  the  Hibernian  Republic  "  one  and  indivisible.^' 

it  has  been  already  stated  that  the  constitution  of  Lord  £ldon's 
mind  is  singularly  incapable  of  that  feeling  which  is  commonly  called 
sentiment ;  and,  as  this  is  certainly  the  most  amusing,  it  is  pertiaps  the 
most  marked  trait  of  his  character.  Destitute  of  any  real  feeling  of 
this  description,  he  has  through  life  been  compelled  to  substitute  for  it 
a  sort  of  lachrymose  c^nt  or  twaddle,  which,  from  constant  repetition, 
has  at  length  become  irresistibly  ludicrous.  Some  of  his  late  exhibi. 
lions  in  this  way  in  the  House  of  Lords  have  been  absolutely  inimitable ; 
and  if  there  be  anything  like  them  even  on  the  stage,  it  is  that  scene 
in  Foote's  admirable  comedy  of  '^  The  Minor,"  where,  to  the  utter 
astonishment  and  dislocation  of  ideas  of  Loader  the  Gambler  and  the  rest, 
Mother  Cole  becomes  pathetic  in  her  cups.  ^'  May  I  lose  a  deal,"  ex. 
daims  the  Blackleg,  ''  if  old  Moll  hasn't  brought  the  tears  into  my  eyes." 
If  on  some  such  occasion  in  the  House  of  Lords  it  were  possible  f^ir 
^^  Old  George  Rose  "  to  rise  from  the  dead,  and  say  "  May  I  lose  a  pen- 
sion if  old  Eldon  has  not  brought  the  tears  into  my  eyes !"  farce  would 
be  outdone  by  reality,  and  the  till  then  unequalled  scene  of  Foote  be 
thrust  into  the  background.  That  any  man  but  Lord  Eldon  should 
enact  these  comedies  with  a  grave  face  is  impossible,  and  his  doing  so 
is  only  to  be  accounted  for  upon  the  principle  that  what  a  man  ha3 
parroted  all  his  life  he  at  last  comes  himself  to  believe.  The  proba- 
bility  is,  that  the  old  peer,  from  frequent  repetition,  is  at  last  bona  fide 
convinced  that,  while  he  was  filling  his  own  coffers,  and  supporting  a 
corrupt  system,  he  was  '^  faithfully  serving  his  king  and  country,"  and 
that  he  actuaUy  thinks  he  has  been  seeking  the  Lord,  '^  when,  accord- 
li^  to  the  joke  of  Cromwell,  he  has  all  the  while  been  only  seeking  fhr 
eorkscrew  !**  Such  is  human  nature.  To  the  characters  of  these  two 
remarkable  men.  Lord  Eldon,  and  his  comparatively  obscure  brother, 
Lord  Stowell,  posterity,  and  posterity  only  will  do  justice.  The  fir<^ 
will  be  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  subtle  legul  casuists  and  unffindiine 
defenders  of  corruption  that  ever  existed  ;  whilst  history  will  paint  the 
other  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  enlightened  judpre  of  iiiternatiooid 
|aw  that  ever  adorned  an  English  or  any  other  court  of  justice. 
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%nu^trt  n(rit ! 
%n  ysm  JTrtiitit^xitOs  titfS  drranfeerr,  ISntten, 
%nhV  tru  CKelt  tfm  BeuWcJeir  aUtferr  »nttfiT 

iftttft  tntf)  in  IfCe  ^Tietfer. 
;fit>trf r  ttttt  ffjiraiTiTen,  ntelfer  1 


Thk  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  review^  more  in  detail  than  tlnie 
allowed  of  our  doing  last  months  the  exact  condition  of  Germany,  and 
the  bearing  which  the  struggle  now  commencing  between  that  country 
and  her  rulers  is  likely  to  have  upon  the  European  system.  For  this 
purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  before  our  readers  such  a  sketch  of 
the  Grerman  constitution  as  will  enable  us  to  place  in  a  clear  point  of 
view  the  relation  in  which  the  German  people  now  stand  to  their  ovin 
Sovereigns,  and  the  Potentates  of  the  East  jof  Europe.  Having  discussed 
these  subjects,  we  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  inquiring  how  far 
France  and  Britain  are  bound  or  entitled  to  take  part  in  the  struggle! 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  recapitulate  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  Crerman  confederation  arose,  further  than  is  necessary  to  a  ri^t 
understanding  of  its  proper  character.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  monstrous  edict  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in- 
volved some  of  the  German  states  in  a  war  with  France.  The  Republic, 
.veil  aware  that  the  alienation  between  the  governors  and  the  governed, 
vas  as  bitter  and  pervading  on  the  East  as  it  was  on  the  West  of  the 
Rhine,  endeavoured  to  lame  their  aggressors  by  rousing  the  people  of 
Germany  against  -their  Princes.  In  this  attempt  they  were  partially  suc- 
eesslul,  but  the  French  Generals  on  the  Rhine  conducted  tliemselves 
after  so  desultory  a  fashion,  that  no  deep  impression  was  made  on  the 
enemies*  territories.  The  war  on  the  part  of  Germany  had  be  n  stirred 
up  mainly  by  the  intrigues  of  Austria  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
the  other  Princes  of  that  country  were  glad,  upon  the  establishment  of  thje 
Directory,  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  declaring  that  they  regarded  the 
reign  of  anarchy  as  terminated  in  France,  by  the  establishment  of  an 
efficient  government,  and  to  agree  to  a  cessation  of  arms.  Austria 
however  was  not  pacified,  and  her  machinations  again  produced  a  coK 
lision  between  France  and  Germany.  The  Princes  in  the  western  divisioh 
of  the  Empire,  however,  were  too  well  aware  of  the  selfish  motives  which 
influenced' that  State.  Sixteen  of  their  number  declared  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  Empire,  and  concluded  at  Paris,  on  the  12th  of  July, 
1806,  a  treaty,  by  which  they  entered  as  independent  Sovereigns  into 
"  the  Confedieration  of  the  Rhine,"  under  the  protection  of  the  Emperor 
of  France.  This  treaty  was  delivered  to  the  Diet  by  the  French  Ambas- 
sador on  the  Ist  of  August  of  the  same  year,  with  an  intimation  that  his 
master  no  longer  recognized  the  existence  of  a  German  Empire.  On 
the  6th,  Francis  II.  formally  resigned  the  imperial  crown,  declaring  that 
he  had  two  years  before  erected  his  hereditary  territories  into  an  Aus- 
trian Empire,  and   had  ever  since  regarded  them  as  entirely   inde* 
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pf^odent  of  tliat  of  Germany,  Poor  Casar  *  liad  but  a  ttmy  nibtf 
indeed  to  enable  him  to  die  decently  I  Thoa  howerer  esqpired  the  very 
name  of  a  German  Empire^  tl&e  reality  bad  evaporated  lao^  h9^we%. 

By  theee  acts  it  had  been  declared  that  a  nation  had  ceased  to  exist ; 
but  no  new  State  had  been  organised  tooccnpy  the  space  it  left  emp^.  Tlw 
numerous  race  speaking  the  German  tongue^  inhabiting  the  Luid  whidi 
extends  from  the  Oder  to  the  Rhine  and  from  the  Alps  to  the  Baltic^ 
vere  thrown  back  into  a  state  of  nature.  A  people^  brave,  enlig^teacdy 
polished,  were  broken  up  into  petty  tribes,  or  attached  as  app^idages 
to  kingdoms  differing  from  them  in  laws,  manners^  and  langnage.  And 
they  were  thus  severed  at  the  moment  that  the  anger  and  assbl. 
tion  of  the  Potentates  to  the  East  and  West  of  their  country  wove  urging 
them  to  join  battle  on  the  fertile  plains  which  intervened  between  theni. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  in  such  circttmstance8>  they  were  courted  by  all 
parties,  and  deceived  by  all.  Prompted  by  the  wish  to  cover  tbe  fron. 
tiers  of  France  with  a  number  of  small  states,  which  might  keep  at  a 
greater  distance  powerful  enemies,  yet  be  themselves  unable  to  ea* 
danger  its  tranquillity.  Napoleon's  aim  was  to  extend  the  territory, 
and  increase  the  numbers  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  In  tlda, 
had  his  nepotism  and  ambition  not  blinded  him,  he  migfat  easily  have 
succeeded.  Adherents  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  were  to 
be  found  in  every  town  in  Germany,  and  their  eyes  had  not  j^ 
been  opened  to  the  immense  change  which  had  ti^en  jdaoe  in  the 
spirit  of  the  French  Government.  There  was  every  where  a  yearn. 
ing  after  the  re^establishment  of  an  efficient  Cvovemment.  Every. 
thing  in  short  favoured  the  organization  of  Germany  west  of  the 
Elbe,  into  a  number  of  small  states,  warmly  attached  to,  and  seek. 
ing  shelter  under  the  broad  wings  of  the  French  eagle.  But 
the  vanity  of  the  Frenchman  insisted  upon  introducing  French  laws 
without  asking  whether  they  were  applicable  to  the  existi^  cir- 
cumstances of  society,  and  upon  merging  a  number  of  small  stattes 
into  one  great  kingdom,  upon  the  throne  of  which  he  placed  his 
brother.  By  these  measures  he  alienated  all  classes.  The  prtvil^ed 
orders  were  his  enemies  from  the  beginning.  The  burghers  were  im. 
poverished  by  the  strict  system  of  blockade  enforced  against  Englaod, 
and  the  reprisals  of  that  nation.  The  literati,  and  all  the  young  and 
ardent  spirits  of  every  class,  were  indignant  that  the  very  name  of  €rer- 
man  should  be  sunk.  The  peasantry,  who,  by  some  attempts  to  ameliorate 
their  situation,  undertaken  without  sufficient  knowledge,  were  plnoed  in 
more  pinching  circumstances  than  before,  were  maddened  by  measnrei^ 
the  consequences  of  which  they  felt,  without  being  able  to  comprehend 
their  motives.  In  addition  to  all  these  grievances  came  the  continual 
drain  of  the  flower  of  the  German  youth,  occasioned  by  the  wars  in 
which  Napoleon  was  constantly  involved.  ^  The  Emperor,  who,  it  is  cha- 
rity  to  believe,  began  his  career  with  the  intention  of  effecting  some 
good  for  mankind,  had,  in  progress  of  time,  like  many  other  poweriy 
natures,  lost  sight  of  the  end  in  the  means.  The  de^EK>t  had  iBsensibly 
grown  up  in  his  heart.  First,  he  imgrily  resolved,  that  the  world  should 
be  happy  in  the  manner  that  he  decreed  for  it  alone ;  and,  finally,  he 
Bpumed  with  rage  every  hindrance  to  his  will.  He  sou^t  to  tame  the 
irritated  spirit  of  Germany  by  a  strong  police,  and  numerous  spicB. 


•  Kaiser,  Cnsar,  the  title  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
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Pespair^  and  hatred  towards  France  and  towards  Napoleon  now  reigned 
in  every  boeom.    The  hour  was  come ;  they  waited  hut  for  the  man. 

In  due  time  a  standard  was  raised^  around  which  the  disaffected  might 
raUy.     Prussia^  overcome^  but  not  reconciled  to  her  disgrace^  had^  fVom 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  been  diligently  concentrating  her  forces 
for  a  new  struggle.    Under  the  management  of  Von  Stein  the  propor- 
tionally small  army  she  was  entitled  to  keep  on  foot,  had  been  main- 
tained at  full  numbers,  with  a  constant  change  of  individuals.    As  soon 
as  a  recruit  was  master  of  his  military  duties  he  was  dismissed,  and  a 
fresh  man  put  in  his  place.    Servile  punishments  were  abolished,  and  a 
higher  moral  character  was  thus  imparted  to  the  soldiery.   A  secret  asso- 
ciation, extending  its  affiliated  branches  through  the  whole  kingdom, 
the  great  object  of  which  was  to  inculcate  upon  its  members  deep  devo- 
tion to  the  "  Fatherland,"  and  a  sealous  prosecution  of  every  exercise 
that  strengthens  the  body,  and  fits  it  for  war,  was  patronized  by  the 
King  and  his  ministers.    By  these  means  the  whole  male  population  of 
Prussia  was,  at  the  period  of  Napoleon's  retreat  from  Moscow,  disci- 
plined, and  eager  for  war.    Scarcely  had  he  crossed  the  Rhine,  when 
Prussia  renounced  his  alliance.    The  season  was  most  apt.    The  spirit 
of  hatred  against  France  pervaded  all  Germany,  stirred  up  and  height- 
ened by  the  rude  eloquence  of  Amdt,  who,  ^om  his  asylum  in  Eng- 
land^ launched  his  philippics  against  Napoleon.*    Austria  had  raised  an 
army,  and  refused  to  disband  it  at  the  imperious  bidding  of  Napoleon. 
The  southern  states  of  Germany  had  first  been  trained  by  Napoleon  to  ha- 
bits of  discipline,  and  then  alienated  by  his  assumption  of  absolute  power. 
The  cry  went  forth  through  Germany,  of  '<  National  independence,  and  the 
rights  of  the  king  and  the  people."    The  flower  of  every  state  within  its 
limits  were  allured  to  the  banner  of  Prussia,  by  promises  of  national  and 
popular  institutions.   Napoleon,  with  his  wonted  celerity,  had  returned  to 
Dresden,  with  an  army  numerous  as  that  which  he  had  left  behind  him 
among  the  snows  of  Russia,  by  the  middle  of  April,  1813.    He  was  met 
at  LQtzen,  (the  last  field  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,)  and  there  the  raw  vo- 
lunteers of  Prussia,  supported  by  a  small  detachment  of  Russians,  stood 
their  ground  against  his  veterans,  leaving  the  victory  undecided.    Aus- 
tria and  Sweden  shortly  afterwards  joined  the  Allies,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Germany  was  conquered  on  the  field  of  Leipzig.    A  few 
months  saw  the  Rhine  free,  and  Napoleon  an  outcast. 

It  was  in  this  hour  that  the  foundation  of  the  German  Confederation 
was  laid.  The  people  had  triumphed,  and,  as  is  usual  with  that  body  in 
the  hour  of  victory,  was  happy,  buoyant,  unreflecting,  and  confiding. 
It  had  triumphed,  moreover,  along  with  its  Princes ;  it  had  extended  to 
them,  and  received  in  return,  that  warm  grasp  of  fellowship  which  is  only 
given  in  moments  of  extreme  danger.  It  believed  their  cause  to  be  one  with 
its  own.  Yet  more;  the  ideas  and  convictions,  which  had  prompted  the 
decided  movement  taken  by  the  German  people,  were  of  a  confused  and 
contradictory  character.  Hatred  of  the  French  as  a  nation,  and  of  every 
thing  connected  with  them,  even  to  their  avowed  principles  of  legisla- 
tion, had  been  sedulously  confounded  with  hatred  of  foreign  domination. 
The  first  great  principle  of  international  law,  that  every  nation  is  sove- 
reign within  its  own  territory,  had  been  presented  to  their  apprehension, 
under  the  caricatured  form,  that  all  the  paltry  principalities,  into  which 


*  In  hU  <<  Geist  der  Zeii,^^  publi8h«d  orifinally  in  London. 
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their  cuuaixy  IuhI  bcontipUt  up,  •uglitto  bepreserve«i  Bepar&ie  ladiid*. 
]>enil#at.  The  moUndiuly  fact»  thai  the  change  which  their  etstt  hti 
undergone  h&nl  out  proved  productive  of  the  good  they  had  aotidpiUi 
was  wrerted  ioto  a  proof  that  all  change  was  detrimental,  and  thst  laAf 
in  a  recurrence  to  the  antiquated  and  obeolete  was  safety  to  be  fetoi 
Bewildered  by  such  false  doctrines^  presented  to  them  with  all  the  ae- 
retrictous  ornaments  imaginatire  writers  eould  bestow,  flattered  byftkir 
monarchs,  and  excited  by  the  drunkenness  of  conquest,  the  nstiwri 
miad  was,  for  the  moment,  incapable  of  exercising  that  calm  and  d^ 
berate  reflection  which  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  nsen  laying  the  fimiw 
datiotts  of  a  lasting  empire.  And  not  only  were  they  thus  incspantotri 
for  the  task,  but  there  were  men  anxiously  lurking  to  turn  to  aceoant  tiki» 
universal  intoxication.  Austria  imd  Russia  had  not  lent  their  aid  ti 
overthrow  Napoleon,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  free  institutioB*  ia 
the  place  of  his  domination.  The  spirit  which  had  battled  with  the  jwa^ 
liberties  of  France  still  animated  their  councils.  The  principle  so  unblab. 
ingly  avowed  a  few  years  afterwards,  by  the  Uoly  Alliance,  that  the  l^p- 
latien  and  administration  of  a  state  was  the  office  of  the  monarch,  asd 
that  to  God  alone  he  was  answerable  for  its  discharge,  they  had  alresdf 
determined  to  make  the  foundation  of  the  new  settlement  of  thiags. 
The  talent,  subtlety  and  patient  perseverance  of  these  two  cabinets  iud 
been  felt  before,  and  has  been  felt  since.  And  to  such  arbiten  w 
left  the  determination  of  what  constitution  should  be  bestowed  apot  i 
people  so  confiding  as  the  Germans  were  known  to  be.  What  kind  oft 
constitution  they  awarded  them  is  now  to  be  shown. 

The  fundamental  act  upon  which  the  German  Confederation  rests  a 
the  Act  of  Confederation  agreed  to  at  Vienna,  on  the  8th  of  June,  iSl^ 
by  the  German  Princes,  or  their  representatives.  The  sovereign  states, 
who  were  originally  parties  to  this  act,  or  have  since  acquiesced  in  it,  an 
thirty-nine  in  number.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Kings  of  Prussia,  Des- 
mark,  ^d  the  Netherlands,*  entered  into  it  as  sovereigns  of  their  Genwa 
dominions:  in  their  management  of  whatever  other  territories  they  mig^ 
possess,  they  were  free  from  all  control  or  responsibility  to  the  ConfederatieBi 
as  it  was  of  any  responsibility  for  their  acts.  The  remainder  of  the  Ger- 
man states  are  not  incorporated  with,  nor  dependent  upon,  any  foreign 
powers.  The  most  extensive  territory  belonging  to  any  member  of  the  Ger* 
man  Confederation  extends  to  3658  square  geogr^hical  miles ;  the  small- 
est does  not  exceed  S ;  only  thirteen  of  them  exceed  100 :  their  uniud 
extent  nearly  amounts  to  12,000.  The  monarchical  form  of  goverumesi 
prevails  in  all  the  states,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  free  tevm, 
Hamburg,  Frankfurt,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen,  which  have  repubUonn  iA** 
stitutions,  more  or  less  aristocratical. 

The  Act  of  Confederation  consists  of  twenty  articles,  of  which  eleves 
are  entitled  ^'  general,"  and  the  remainder  *'  particular  resolutions."  Tbf 
general  resolutions  declare  the  constitution  and  object  of  the  union.  The 
flrst  article  contains  merely  a  recapitulation  of  the  members,  andadecU* 
ration  of  their  intention  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  confederation.  Tk 
second  declares  that  the  union  shall  be  permanent,  and  its  ob^td  the 
preservation  of  the  external  and  internal  security  of  Germany,  the 
independence  and  inviolability  of  the  German  states.     The  third  lesres  it 

•  What  effect  the  late  events  in  the  Netherlands  may  hare  upon  the  irlatioo  »f 
Luxemburg,  (the  province  in  virtue  of  their  right  to  which  the  House  of  Na»ia^^ 
came  a  member  of  the  ConiMeratioii,)  is  yet  uncertain. 
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f/-ee  to  each  of  the  various  states  to  organise  its  institutions  witliout  tiie 
iniarfer«noe  of  the  Confederation^  merely  stipulating  that  every  subject 
shall  ^  held  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ;  and  refers  to  the  Diet  the  as- 
certainmeut  of  its  reserved  rights,  and  the  declaration  of  the  moile  in  whioii 
they  are  to  be  enforced.  Articles  fourth  to  tenth  (inclusive)  ordain  that 
the  Diet  shall  consist  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  different  states  as- 
sembled at  Frankfort.  A  permanent  commission  of  seventeen  members 
holds  its  sittings  in  that  city,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  over  the  ordinary 
aftiini  of  the  Confederation ;  eleven  of  the  most  extensive  states  sendU 
ing  one  representative  each,  and  the  smaller  enes  dubbing  together  to 
send  the  remaiqder.  Declarations  of  peace  or  war,  the  adoption  of 
coBstitutional  laws,  the  admission  of  new  members  into  the  Confederal. 
tioB,  and  all  questions  of  a  religious  nature,  must  be  submitted 
to  the  full  assembly*  of  the  Diet.  In  this  body,  Austria,  Russia^ 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  and  Wurtemberg,  have  each  four  votes; 
Baden,  Electoral  Hesse,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Holstein  and  Luxemburg, 
three ;  Brunswick,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  Nassau,  two ;  and  the 
remaining  states  one  each.  The  Austrian  envoy  is  president  of  both 
assemblies.  The  various  states  sending  members  to  this  Diet  are 
soLemnly  pledged  to  submit  all  differences  amongst  themselves  to  its  de- 
cision, and  not  to  seek  redress  from  each  other  by  force  of  arms. 

The  *'  particular  resolutions  "  contain  a  number  of  modifications  and 
restrictions  of  the  third  article  of  the  treaty.  The  remnants  of  the  privi. 
leged  classes  of  the  old  German  empire  had  some  of  them  equal  claims  to 
independence  and  sovereignty  with  those  whom  the  tossings  and  heaWngs 
oi  the  European  revolution  had,  *'  more  by  chance  than  good  guiding," 
thrown  into  the  situation  of  monarchs,  and  who  as  such  entered  into 
the  Confederation.  The  nobles  and  the  equestrian  order  of  the  empire 
had  never  acknowledged  any  sovereign  but  the  Emperor,  and  new  tliat 
his  o£Sce  had  merged  by  common  consent,  none  of  the  numerous  little 
potentates  who  had  snatched  up  the  fragments  of  his  sceptre  could  justly 
claim  their  allegiance.  In  order  to  conciliate  these  individuals,  and  at 
the  same  time  secure  their  submission  to  the  laws  of  the  state  within 
which  their  property  might  lie,  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Confederation  provides : — 1st,  That  these  families  are  capable  of  coku 
tracting  a  valid  marriage  with  sovereign  houses ;  Sd,  That  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  highest  nobility  of  the  state  within  which  they  reside,  and 
are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  taxes  and  all  liability  to  military 
serriee  ;  Sd,  That  they  are  free  citizens  of  every  state  belonging  to  the 
Confederation  within  which  they  may  choose  to  take  up  their  abode  ; 
4lh,  That  they  are  vested  with  a  certain  extent  both  of  civil  and  crimiuid 
jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of  their  own  estates.  The  eighteenth 
aitide  provides  that  even  the  unprivileged  classes  shall  enjoy  the 
right  of  transferring  their  residence  at  pleasure  from  any  one  of  the 
Confederated  states  to  another,  and  shall,  by  this  simple  act  transfer  their 
domiciles.  The  partial  unity  conferred  by  this  article,  and  by  the  third 
privilege  of  the  nobility  of  tiie  empire,  is  slightly  increased  by  Uie  rigfit 
reserved  to  the  Diet  of  maturing  and  recommending  to  the  different 
slates  a  uniform  system  of  police  ;  particularly  in  what  regards  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  precautions  against  piratical  reprints  of  books,  the 
regulation  of  the  internal  commerce  and  navigation  of  Germany.     One 
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MTtld^-'-^nly  on^—JuMbMo  devoted  to  UwdecUmtiMi  of  what  tiM  righu 
of  tho  p«oplo  ftro,  aad  Imw  to  bo  giuurdod.  The  thirteooth  artMo  pro. 
video  tliot  repreoentotive  conttitutiont  iholl  be  preoerved  in  all  the  ototei 
where  they  abeody  exists  aad  introduced  into  those  vhidi  have  hitiiert* 
wanted  Uiom.  Good  oaro  has  however  been  taken  to  give  no  explicit  otaie- 
ment  of  the  natore  or  extent  of  the  righto  and  powers  to  be  eoafeired 
upon  the  representative  bodies.  The  discussions  respeeting' thisafltielewerf 
at  tlM  time  ostentatiottslf  published^  and  all  the  diplomatista  eoaoeraed  in 
its  redaction  expressed  themselves  so  that  the  people  should  nnderslsnd 
the  rights  of  the  representative  bodies  to  be^ — ^the  granting^  of  the  mx^ 
plies,  a  control  over  their  iqiplication,  a  voice  in  the  l^iriatnre,  ni 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Diet  when  the  sovereign  infringed  their  pti. 
vileges.  Not  one  word  however  of  all  this  was  introdoeod  into  the 
article  itself  on  the  promnlgation  of  the  treaty.  Nay,  it  was  left  to  esch 
prince  to  determine  for  himself  when  the  fitting  time  had  arrived  Isr 
introdudng  this  change  into  his  government ;  and  the  only  trilranal  be- 
fore which  he  conld  be  accused  of  undue  dday  was  the  Diet — an  as- 
sembly of  his  fellow  sovereigns^  of  men  whose  prejudices  and  intereste 
were  identical  with  his  own. 

This  is  the  constitution  which^  after  all  their  lavish  promises  made 
during  the  war  of  liberation,  the  German  sovereigns  have  bestowed  upon 
the  people  of  Germany.  A  more  complete  falsification  of  oc^Mnn  i^ei^es 
the  world  has  never  witnessed.  The  people  have  had  no  hold  given 
them  upon  their  rulers.  Except  in  a  few  isolated  districts,  a  represen- 
tative body  has  been  held  out  to  their  hopes,  but  deferred  from  year  to  yesr 
until  the  heart  has  grown  sick.  The  press,  except  in  one  state,  for  a 
very  brief  period,  has  been  nowhere  free.  Popular  feeling  and  opinion 
have  not  had  one  of  those  organs  granted  by  which,  in  free  states,  they 
form,  express,  and  give  effect  to  themselves.  The  people  have  been 
ddivered  up,  bound  hand  and  feet,  into  the  power  of  their  ralov.  Bat 
more  than  this,  the  wide  spread  and  naturally  wealthy  territory  ai  Ger. 
many  has  been  broken  up  into  a  di^roportionate  number  of  small  states, 
and  by  this  means,  despotism  having  its  range  narrowed,  has  been  enabled 
to  pry  more  minutely  into  the  household  doings  of  its  serfs,  and  thus 
to  rivet  their  manacles  more  closely.  It  has,  moreover,  been  made  tiw 
interest  of  every  petty  sovereign,  for  the  increase  of  his  revenwe,  to 
impede  and  fetter  the  free  commercial  intercourse  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces. Almost  every  six  square  miles  are  surrounded  by  a  line  of 
douaniers ;  the  broad  course  of  every  river  is  perpetually  interrupted  by 
toll  gatherers.  Lastly,  these  Lilliputian  princes  have  been  taught  that 
upon  local  jealousies  and  heartburnings  idone  can  their  tiny  thrones  be 
securely  built ;  and  their  efforts  are  unremittingly  directed  to  enoounige 
the  same  paltry  prejudices  which  have  dissevered  and  paralysed  Italy. 
Such  a  sjrstem  would  soon  resolve  itself  into  anarchy  but  fbr  an  external 
pressure.  The  Diet,  which  is  nominally  composed  of  the  representa- 
tives, is  in  reality  the  mere  tool  of  a  few  sovereigns  who  can  overawe  it 
by  their  command  of  fbreign  forces.  Of  the  seventy  votes  in  the  fuU 
assembly  of  that  body,  Austria,  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  the  Netheriaads, 
h<^d  fourteen  in  their  own  right.  Hanover,  whose'  king  is  an  aboonte^, 
is  g<jnrem^  by  an  aristocratic  clique,  entirely  subservient  to  PHissis, 
which  gives  four  more.  The  five  Saxon  Dukedoms,  who-  have  one  vote 
each,  are  so  thirled  to  Prussia,  that  they  have  of  late  intrusted  the  ecrflee- 
tion  of  their  customs  to  Prussian  officers.  The  remaining  sev^toen  oftbe 
smaller  monarchical  states,  and  the  four  free  towns,  have  their  narrew 
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frttMM^  BO  con^^letely  survoaiided  by  those  of  thoir  mora  poverf«l 
oMghbofttiiiy  thst  they  dare  not  act  from  the  proatpting  of  their  own 
■liBde.  In  short,  the  Diet  is  neither  more  or  lees  (as  has  been  demon. 
stiated  by  the  protocol  of  the  S8th  of  June)  than  a  notorial  coUefpe, 
w^oee  business  it  is  to  register  the  edicts  of  Prussia  and  Austria. 

This,  then,  is  the  real  question  at  issue,  between  Austria  aud  Prussia 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  German  nation  on  the  other : — Whether  such  a 
monstrous  abortion  of  legislative  folly — a  constitution  thus  eternally 
vibrating  between  anarchy  and  despotism,  shall  be  permanent  or  not  ? 
Surely,  in  this  country,  it  can  meet  with  only  one  answer.  But  there 
is  a  preliminary  question,  which  the  guilty  fears  of  the  two  above* 
mentioned  cabinets  have  raised;  and  that  is  the  question  which  is 
first  to  be  decided.  The  Act  of  Confederation  guarantees  expressly  to 
every  Ctormanic  state  a  representative  constitution,  and  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  liberty  of  the  press.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  these 
two  great  privileges  be  conceded  to  the  Germans,  even  to  an  insufficient 
extent,  the  structure  reared  by  their  bungling  sovereigns  cannot  stand. 
These  vital,  vivifying  powers  would  soon,  like  Daniel's  mixture,  burst 
the  brazen  idol,  down  whose  throat  they  were  crammed.  Either 
the  press  and  the  chambers  must  be  put  down  by  the  bayonet,  or 
the  press  and  the  chambers  will  extort  greater  immunities  for  the 
people.  Their  fears  of  such  an  issue  is  not,  however,  the  ground 
of  defence  assumed  by  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  cabinets.  Like  Shy~ 
lock,  they  ^'  stand  there  for  law.*'  They  take  the  Act  of  Confedfr. 
ration  in  their  hands,  and  to  it  they  appeal  in  justification  of  their 
conduct.  So  be  it !  And  what  does  that  Act  declare  ?  That  every 
German  state  shall  have  a  representative  constitution ;  and  that  so  soon 
as  the  preliminaries  can  be  settled,  a  general  law  for  the  whole  Geiu 
manic  Confederation  shall  ,be  issued,  relieving  the  press  from  every 
unnecessary  restraint.  Has  this  been  done?  Partially,  reluctantly, 
slowly  it  has.  And  now,  what  says  the  Protocol  of  the  S8th  of  June  ? 
In  the  first  place,  that  all  the  powen  of  the  etate  must  remain  united  in 
the  head  of  the  etate ;  next,  that  the  assemblies  of  any  state  have  not  the 
power  of  refusing  supplies  when  the  Diet  shall  deem  them  necessary ; 
again,  that  when  in  any  state  the  government  finds  itself  unable  to  enforce 
these  two  doctrines,  the  Confederation  may  interfere  vi  et  armis ;  yet 
again,  that  unlimited  freedom  of  speech  is  not  the  right  of  the  dq^uties ; 
that  a  law  regulating  the  press,  in  the  spirit  of  the  foregoing  declarations 
shall  speedily  be  published ;  and  lastly,  that  the  German  Confederation 
alone,  as  represented  in  the  Diet,  is  authorized  to  explain  the  Act  of 
Confederation.  A  supplementary  edict  has  been  fulminated,  of  date  the 
6th  of  July,  by  which  a  number  of  journals,  in  different  states,  are  or- 
dered to  be  suppressed,  without  any  specific  charge  being  brought  against 
them ;  all  associations  for  political  purposes,  or  suspected  to  be  for  poli- 
tical purposes,  are  prohibited ;  all  public  festivals  ''  which  have  not  been 
a  long  time  in  use,"  are  forbidden  to  be  held. 

Now,  judging  these  rulers  even  by  the  strict  letter  of  their  own  imper- 
fect and  oppressive  constitution,  have  not  its  provisions  been  violated  by 
themselves  ?  The  German  people  accepted  the  federal  constitution  upon 
an  understanding,  that  they  were  to  receive  representative  governments. 
Up  to  this  hour,  in  one-half  of  the  states,  these  institutions  have  not  been 
introduced ;  and  now  the  right  of  regulating  the  national  expenditure,  and 
uttering  their  grievances  freely,  is  denied  to  them,  where  they  do  exist. 
They  are  to  be  henceforth  the  mer^  shadow  of  a  name.     The  equivocal 
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pronrisp  of  a  free  presa,  too,  hns  nt  Inst  been  wiilitlntwn.  And,  Ut  tro^n 
all,  the  people  of  Oermnny  are  explicitly  tol<l,  that  their  m^vereigns  iJcuie 
nre  entitW  to  have  a  Toiee  in  the  interpretation  of  the  great  natinial 
rompaot.  In  them  the  legislative  and  judicial  functions  are  to  be  eon- 
founded,  althou^^  the  experience  of  centuries  has  convinced  th*  trerid 
of  the  (lan^ter  of  «nch  an  arrangement.  Nay  worse  ; — in  the  present 
inrtance,  these  legislating  Judges  are  at  the  same  time  partly  in  the 
rr.u»e  pending  hefore  them.  The  question  at  issue  regards  the  r^cipro- 
cnl  riiehti!  of  subject  and  sovereign,  and  the  sovereign  arrogates  the  right 
of  sitting  in  judgment.  It  is  only  a  naturtil  and  consisteiit  oonsummafion 
of  such  rank  juggling  that  such  judges  should  finally  delegate  to  them- 
selves  the  office  of  executioner.  If  the  Germans  do  not  .tamely  acquiesce 
in  the  sentence  of  the  Diet,  they  are  threatened,  in  no  doubtful  terms, 
-with  mercenary  and  foreign  bayonets.  "We  have  already  compared  the 
conduct  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  their  royal  slaves,  to  that  of  Shylocl^. 
The  parallel  is  complete :  even  by  adhering  to  the  strict  letter  of  the 
Jaw  they  have  been  proved  to  be  in  the  wrong.  "  The  poisoned  chalice 
hns  been  returned  to  their  own  lips."  They  have  cancelled  the  bond  of 
union  between  themselves  and  their  subjects  ;  they  have  violated  the 
fundamental  compact  of  the  state;  and  the  nation  is  again  at  liberty  to 
choose  its  own  form  of  government. 

Hitherto  we  have  discussed  this  question  as  it  regards  Germany  alone ; 
we  have  viewed  it  solely  as  a  domestic  question  of  the  German  people — 
but  it  has  a  yet  wider  import.  This  is  merely  an  additional  step  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  great  conspiracy  of  kings  against  the  people.  Pruswa, 
Rusj^ia,  and  Austria,  composed  the  Holy  Alliance.  That  monstrous  league 
does  not  now  ostensibly  exist ;  but  let  us  look  at  the  conduct  of  each  of  the 
three  conspirators,  and  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  eWdence  that  its 
object  is  still  pursued  by  them  inveterately,  and  with  a  perfectly  good  un- 
derstanding among  themselves.  Austria,  composed  of  a  number  of  nations, 
dissimilar  in  every  respect,  is  the  conservative  member  of  the  faction. 
Her  business  is  to  keep  what  she  has  got ;  and  with  this  view  she  Co- 
operates with  her  worthy  allies  to  keep  afar  from  her  borders  every 
rumour  of  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  nations.  She  knows  that  men 
trained  to  keep  down  the  spirit  of  freedom  abroad,  and  alienated  by 
long  absence  from  all  domestic  associations,  are  the  best  instruments  fbr 
preserving  what  she  calls  internal  tranquillity ;  and,  accordingly,  she  is 
equally  ready  to  lend  the  aid  of  her  Croats  and  hussars  in  Italy  or  Ger- 
many. Russia  is  similarly  circumstanced.  Ihnissia,  the  poorest  of  the 
three,  plays  the  part  of  the  aggressor,  in  the  hopes  of  one  day  becoming 
as  wealthy  and  extensive  as  her  neighbours.  From  tbe  time  of  Frede- 
rick II.  her  policy  has  been  one  continued  system  of  filching  and  steals 
ing.  At  the  establishment  of  the  German  confederation  she  appropri- 
ated nearly  ono.half  of  Saxony,  for  the  purpose  of  rounding  out  her  ter- 
ritories. She  also  carried  off  those  Rhine  Provinces  which  flank  the 
north  of  Germany  to  the  west,  as  she  herself  does  to  the  cast.  Since 
that  time  her  efforts  have  been  unremitting  to  obtain  possession  of 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  intermediate  territory  to  connect  these  two 
detached  portions  of  her  dominions.  No  patch  of  grbund  was  unworthy 
her  acceptance  if  it  promised  to  further  bet  views.  She  possesses  a 
mill,  with  a  few  acres,  within  the  territory  of  Darmstadt,  and  simt^ 
fragments  in  most  of  the  minor  states,  round  Which  she  is  winding  her 
serpent  itilds.  As  already  noticed,  she  has  induced  the  Saxon  IHk^  to 
i»tru*t  to  her  management  the  collection  of  their  <*u8toms,  and  shecure^ 
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iuUy  keeps  alive  certain  distant  claiius  of  8\icct\^<ii>ii  to  their  territories^. 
£ver  intent  upon  the  great  object  of  widening  and  filling  up  her  frontier?, 
«he  keeps  on  foot  an  army  disproportionately  large,  when  compared  with 
ber  extent  of  territory.  It  is  not  merely  a  conspiracy  of  her  sovereigrts 
that  Gearmany  has  to  fear,  it  is  the  greed  of  Prussia  in  the  north  ;  it  rs 
the  ''  divide  et  impera  "  system  of  Austria  in  the  south  ;  it  is  the  tre- 
mendoos  power  of  Russia — ^tremendous  in  that  it  can  only  hang  together 
«o  long  as  it  acts  on  the  aggressive — continually  propelling  her  two  con- 
federates. The  German  sovereigns  are  the  mere  tools  of  these  three 
powers ;  and  so  watchful  are  they  over  the  motions  of  the  Germans,  that 
their  spies  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  town  of  Germany. 

The  question  of  the  prospects  of  Germany  is  a  problem  more  dif- 
ficult of  solution  than  that  which  merely  seeks  to  determine  the  situa- 
tion in  which  that  country  actually  stands.  It  has  been  made  a  theme 
of  lamentation  by  some,  that  there  is  not^  at  the  present  crisis,  one 
German  sovereign  qualified  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  national 
movement.  So  much  the  better.  The  cause  at  stake  is  the  cause  of  the 
people,  and  by  the  people  it  must  -be  won.  Nothing  has  ever  been 
gained  for  the  cause  of  freedom  by  a  hero.  Napoleon  seated  himself  on 
the  throne  of  the  Bourbons ;  but  was  he  more  favourable  to  liberty  }  It 
is  only  where  the  mass  of  the  people  have  been  taught,  by  a  long  aird 
ardaous  struggle,  their  average  equality  of  importance,  the  necessity 
of  union,  and  a  consequent  respect  for  each  other  s  rights,  that  perma- 
nent free  institutions  have  been  gained.  Thus  have  Holland,  England, 
and  America,  successively  achieved  their  respective  degrees  of  freedom, 
and  thus  must  Germany  look  forward  to  obtain  hers.  There  must  bo  an 
abrogation  of  all  prejudices  pertaining  to  caste  ;  a  dismissal  of  all  those 
childish  feelings  of  enmity  or  contempt  cherished  by  the  Franconian 
against  the  Swabian,  or  by  the  Saxon  against  the  Prussian  ; — there  must 
be  unbounded  tolerance  of  every  creed,  from  the  Jewish  to  the  Lutheran  ; 

there  must  be  a  confiding  reliance  upon  the  intelligence  and  honesty 

of  the  community ;  a  resolution  to  idolize  no  leader,  and  to  be  devoted 
to  the  death  to  the  cause  of  reason  and  liberty — and  to  that  alone. 
Thoee  who  battle  for  the  rights  of  Germany  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
with  the  most  strenuous  opposition,  secret  or  avowed,  from  all  the 
reigning  princes.  They  must  watch  with  no  womanish  jealousy,  but  wiih 
the  most  unrelenting  strictness  every  one  connected  with  the  privi. 
leged  orders.  If,  in  this  spirit,  they  enter  the  field,  we  have  not  the 
ali^tefit  fear  of  the  ultimate  issue  of  their  struggle.  In  correspondence 
with  the  prophetic  adjuration  of  the  motto  which  we  have  selected  for 
thi»  paper^  they  will  place  the  Germans  third  on  the  list  of  enfranchised 
Bations. 

The  force  of  the  two  opposing  parties  in  Germany  may  be  estimated 
nearly  as  follows.  The  territory  of  the  Grerman  confederacy  amounts  to 
19,000  square  geographical  miles;  its  population  in  1880  was  about 
3S,000,000.  Of  the  surface  about  7,000  square  miles,  inhabited  by  nearly 
19^)00,000  of  inhabitants,  are  subject  to  Austria  and  Prussia.  Within 
the  Austrian  territories  there  is  comparatively  Httle  disaffection ;  the 
aohjecis  of  Prussia  however^  as  among  the  moat  enlightened  in  Ger- 
niaoy,  are^  for  the  most  part^  attached  to  constitutional  principles. 
This  holds  true,  in  particular,  with  regard  to  the  Prussian  provinces  of 
Westphalia,  Cleve  and  Berg,  and  the  Lower  Rhine,  a  territory  extend- 
ing to  nearly  1000  square  miles,  and  containing  a  population  of  near. 
ly  3^000,000  souls^    In  what  regards  the  physieal,  iatellectuaJy  and  moral 
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iQj^ority  o£  the  nation,  the  PrusaUn  force  would  be  Hcked  bym  }aa^ 
wehr  of  400>000  men ;  in  the  temper  of  the  times,  however,  i%  nji^ht  hie 
dangerous  to  rely  upon  them.  Austria's  standing  army  is  97U/MX)  jftvofi^ 
with  a  reserve  of  130^000 ;  but  she  dare  not  move  it  en  ma<«<  ajpon  Gier- 
i^any.  Were  her  Italian  and  German  troops  to  be  withdrawn  £roia  B^ 
hexnia,  Galicia,  and  Hungary,  or  her  Hungarians  and  Croats  fton.  Itidy» 
she  could  not  ensure  her  mastery  of  these  nations  for  a  week.  Sh«  hm 
her  hands  full  at  home. 

.  Still,  after  making  every  allowance  for  the  secret  weaknesses  of  AnslfiA 
and  Prussia,  these  governments  have  a  fearfully  strong  forca  in  ti«e  £a)d» 
so  disposed  as  nearly  to  encircle  the  devoted  country  it  tlureat4iii%  fipd 
having  in  possession  its  most  important  strongholds.  IM.  us  now  Iwk 
at  the  resources  of  those  who  are  thus  threatened,  Hanover,  Bruaairiflli^ 
the  Rhine  Provinces  of  Prussia,  the  two  Hesse^  Nassau,  Saxony,  JBade«, 
Wurtemburg,  and  Bavaria  are  the  abode  of  constitutional  prineij^ef  ,-ui 
Germany,  They  have  a  population  of  90,000,000>  and  farm  the  centf^M 
German  wealth  and  intelligence.  With  the  exception  of  Brunswick  they 
have  every  reason  to  regard  their  princes  as  hostile  te  their  xi^ts«  fk» 
King  of  Hanover  was  the  first  to  sanction  and  promulgate  the  infaqneng 
protocol,  as  the  King  of  Prussia  was  one  of  its  ostensible  parents.  Thci 
King<»f  Saxony  has  lately  had  a  muzzle  clapped  upon  Him  for  his-ififWjife- 
m^nts  of  the  narrow  rights  of  the  people.  The  Elector  of  Hesse  Ciptfltia 
the  most  bloated  and  demoralized  brute  that  ever  degraded  a  tbreno.  Tk^ 
sovereign  of  Nassau  not  long  ago  experienced  a  rehearsal  of  the  hfimicadli^ 
The  Great  Duke  of  Darmstadt  is  a  mere  opera  director.  The  Gjreat  Hnktk 
of  .Baden  has  already  crouched  before  Austria  and  Pms^ku  .  Tlm^  Ke#*' 
aster  of  Bavaria  is  busy  banishing  the  liberals^  and  seiaing  .,tMCi. 
publications,  Wurtemburg  is  genUy  following  ijlie  . Jea<t.  oC.  hifi .  Wkk 
ther  sovereigns.  The  military  of  these  8liat.es  oen.no-.'more-.he  lA^fcri* 
to^  by  the  citizens  for  protection  than  the  prinfiiQ?,  Fr^n^  thn  minm:i 
however,. in  vrhich  the  German  armi^a.  ai^.^^w  rfMvmiUdj  the^9iiintWiA« 
don^  guite.  extinguished  in  the  soldier,  and,  there  ia<UtilekdQubttlM4iW» 
right  hand  of  arbitqu7  pow^  wjll .  in  rft.^great^^eiiWJ^  •be»<>i^aoij(r*Mi»^ 
Little  more,  however,  can  be  looked  for  than  neyfauli^-  IMBl  Jhtluj^il 
of  the  army,  and   the  question  still  remains — ^to  whom  then   are  the 

people  to  look  ?  —      -   -     .  — ^ 

We  repeat  it— to  themselves,  ^inijl  themselveii.  alene.    Almost   every 
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*  imJe  among  them  has  been  bred  to  amis,  and  in  such  a  cause  they  surely 
will  not  shrink  from  tlie  contest.  A  cheering  prospect  is  afforded 
by  the  firmness  of  their  representative  bodies.  The  second  chamber  of 
Hanover  has  already  protested  against  the  protocol^  and  invited  the 

-  efaambef  of  nobles  to  a  conference  on  the  8td>Jeet«  The  states  of  Cassd 
had,  before  its  promu%aiion>  wrung  from  their  tjrrant  the  boon  of  a  civic 
guard,  and  their  voice  has  already  responded  to  ^at  of  their  Hanoverian 
ne^bours.  The  temper  of  the  states  of  Baden,  Wnrtemburg,  and  Ba- 
varia,  and  of  their  electors,  has  been  proved  before.  Darmstadt  has 
good  men  and  true ;  and  in  Saxony  the  people  are  at  present  masters* 
All  that  is  wanted  is  union.  Disregarding  their  imbecile  monarchs, 
eadi  of  these  representative  bodies  must  instantly  delegate  some  of  their 
number  for  the  purpose  of  organising  a  central  government.  The  na- 
tional feeling  will  support  them,  for  it  has  long  yearned  after  a  coalition  of 
the  Germanic  states  into  one  great  body.  The  drivellers  who  ftUed  thehr 
thrones  dreamed  that  this  was  the  work  of  a  conspiracy,  and  sought  for  its 
origin  among  the  mummeries  of  mason  lodges,  and  the  youthful  freaks  of 
the  Burschenschaft.  Fools !  It  was  the  spontaneous  thought  of  every 
man  who  dared  to  reflect :  no  one  prompted  the  other,  but  each  found, 
when  he  gave  vent  to  his  sentiments,  that  bis  fellow  had  already  come 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Up  then,  Deutsche  Brvder  !  and  gird  ye  for 
the  combat.  Amdt,  raise  again  the  voice  which  shook  Napoleon,  when 
in  his  pride  of  place.  Luden,  Oken,  let  us  once  more  hear  those  accents 
before  which  the  Autocrat  of  Russia  trembled  amid  his  multitudinous 
guards.  Feuerbach,.  and  Von  Oppeln  join  the  patriot  band  with  your 
experienced  statesmanship  and  tempered  firmness.  Merchant  princes  of 
Hamburgh,  Frankfort,  Leipzig,  throw  your  wealth  into  the  scale  of  those 
liberal  institutions  you  know  so  well  to  prize !  Companions  of  our  early 
studies !  Bvrsohenschafters  !  rally  again  round  the  banner  of  black, 
crimson,  and  gold  ;*  not  now  as  in  our  youth  fantastic  and  unbridled, 
but  with  the  matured  sagacity  and  cool  determination  of  years.  The 
same  men,  who  in  1813  trained  the  peasantry,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  to  encounter  the  lopcions  of  Napoleon,  will  now  lead  you  on  to 
a  more  glorious  contest.  Up,  up !  now  is  the  time  to  vindicate  your 
eottBtry's  honour.  Your  genius  is  admitted  throughout  Europe ;  your 
industry  regarded  with  astonishment ;  there  wants  but  one  flower  in 
your  diaplet — the  well  won  name  of  practical  freemen. 

The  amy  against  you  is  indeed  imposing ;  but  only  in  outward  show. 
OneJialf  of  those  who  All  the  enemies'  ranks  are  at  heart  with  you,  and 
strike  only  with  half  a  will.  Well  organized  armies,  and  those  of  Aus:. 
tria  and  Prussia  richly  deserve  the  appellation,  are  tremendous  en- 
gines ;  but  they  need  a  soul  to  direct  them, — and  where  is  that  to  be 
fbond  among  the  hostile  leaders  ?  Besides,  money  is  the  sinews  of  war, 
ujhA  your  would.be  oppressors  are  deeply  embarrassed.  They  will  not 
have  the  lavish  subsidies  of  England  to  bear  them  out  in  the  expenses 
of  their  unholy  crusade.  Quit  yourselves  like  men !  Since  Poland  has 
fistten,  you  are  the  bulwark  of  European  freedom.  The  French  and 
Sn^^ish  nations  feel  this>  and  will  not  allow  their  Governments  to  coun- 
tenance Mid  abet  your  oppressors.  Strike  but  one  good  blow,— show 
enly  that  you  are  in  earnest, — and  you  wiU  not  be  left  to  flght  the  battle 
of  fteedom  unsupported. 


•  The  colouw  of  the  Burschemchaft. 
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li  fiieiHi—  of  the  »o«i  •erioua  chwapUr  hm  prtaatd  H«rii£4ipH»  oiir«B- 
^•Meratioa;  widliQiai»Midi^««i«iiioh  m  k  otiwittont  wkh  Imii^  mWk 
«iid«r  0Mcb  oireuiii9Uaeas»  every  Um  and  everf  63uait6m«it>  we  utile 
the  eaEOhest  end  dajpewionele  aHenUea  of  ^e  reader  W  ik0  m^^air^r- 
How  far  the  two  great  free  oaiieoa  ef  £ttro|^  are  eniiUed  #ad  eUe  te 
aid  the  GerouuM  ia  their  strufc^le. 

The  firat  qaesiioo  fegards  the  rigki  of  Fraaee  a«d  Kngiaiwl  ie  hUcr. 
lere  ia  behalf  of  the  minor  atatea  of  Germany.  Its  eolation  4aaMndi  i 
reference  to  the  rery  Arst  postulate  of  international  law.  That  iyetm#~ 
which  aa  it  deeignatei  merely  a  set  ef  praetieal  ndes^  ■eyucieecdin  kj 
all  civiHaed  nationty  with  eertein  restrictions  and  qnalifieatione,  net  pio. 
mulgated  by  any  supreme  legislature,  applied  by  any  reeOjgnised  jadgc^  ncr 
enforced  by  any  acknowledged  executive^  might  more  property  he  tenee^ 
intematieaal  morale,— proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  eac^  mdiwidaal 
state  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  its  neighbour  as  that  ia  which  each  ia- 
dividual  man  stands  to  his.  In  other  words,  states  are  regarded  ae  ecB- 
plex  wholes^  and  must  transact  with  each  oUier  as  such.  The  rompsaenf 
parts  of  one  can  acquire  no  rights  over,  or  contract  no  obhgatMMM  tethe 
totality  of  the  other.  An  independent  state  when  aggrieTed  by  the 
denisen  of  another  must  apply  to  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  member  ftr 
redress,  leaving  it  to  punish  its  own  subject.  It  flows  aa  a  corollary  from 
this,  that  within  the  limits  of  a  state,  and  over  its  own  inhaHtantt,  thst 
state  alone  has  power.  What  is  a  rightly  constituted  state,  is  not  here 
the  question ;  it  is  merely  asserted,  that  the  internal  domestic  nnsafr 
meats  of  every  separate  people  must  be  left  to  themselves  alone— that 
alien  states  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  them. 

This  principle  would  be  sufficient  to  solve  the  qnestion  that  has  beei 
pMposed,  had  the  trial  of  right  and  might,  now  commenciag  in  firiiiaenj. 
eceurred  in  England,  France,  or  Spain.  These  three  states  are  ea^ 
in  itself  one  and  indivisible,  free  from  foreign  admixture.  In  each  of 
them  it  would  be  a  question  of  Frenchman  with  Frenchman,  ^anisrd 
with  Spaniard  ;  no  foreign  power  would  have  a  right  to  interfere.  Bet 
in  Germany  it  is  different.  In  the  first  place,  the  Act  of  Ckmfedcfatiei 
leaves  ia  a  great  measure  undetermined,  to  what  extent  the  indsffu 
dent  stales  of  Gpermany  sacrificed  their  independence  by  enterii^  ixts 
t)ie  confederacy.  The  confusion  hence  arising  has  been  (ai^Mureatly 
with  design)  increased,  by  the  vague  manner  in  which  the  term  ''  ss. 
preme  power  "  *  is  used  in  the  Protoc<^  There  can  be  no  doobt  thattke 
Germanic  Confederacy  is  a  union  of  supreme  powera,  that  be  it  ftr 
rl^t  or  for  wrongs  those  acceding  to  the  treaty  have  pledged  themeslrei 
te  support  each  constitutional  ''  supreme  power "  against  refindory 
sttl^ects;  but  the  question  still  remains,  in  whom  is  the'' sn^n^me  paver' 
Tested.  The  Diet,  without  expressly  saying  so  much,  amurees  ^  itaac- 
tiona  that  it  is  vested  in  the  monarch  of  each  state^  But,  by  the  very  Ad 
ef  Gealsderation,  eachmonarch  is  bound  to  associate  with  hiiaofilf  absdf 
of  repreeentatives  in  the  supreme  legislative  and  administrative  authanty. 
The  ^*  sa^ieme  authority  "  therefore  ie  notnow  the  moaar^  aloa%  bet 
the  monarch  and  the  people's  representatives  acting  in  uniseB.  SeJong 
therefore  as  the  <'  supreme  auUiority  *'  is  not  agreed  to  oaU  for  the  ia. 
terference  of  the  Diet,  the  state  must  be  left  to  maai^e  ita  owa^ea. 


•  ObriffkeU, 
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€tfn»  ^fwmt  the  iiileri^ft»a«e  •f  ib«  Diet.  60  wioitBS  s  m3Mi#di'yiQldt 
»&  the  r6p»«8«iitsliv«t  of  the  pebple,  mid  afre#v  not  to  appMito^tho 
DUC  ;  if  that  body  interfere  with  the  intecftal  anran^renteoU  of  the  etete 
•ttl»{eot  to  hitti^  the  Act  of  Confederation  hai  heeD  violated ;  he  ie  freed 
from  He  tnmnlele^  and  at  liberty  to  form  allianeeB  ^th^  and  receive 
aeawtanoe  frotn^  whatever  states  he  pleaees. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  yet  another  peeuyarity  in  the*  pre* 
Mnt  posMon  of  QfttmsKf,  which  materially  affMts  the  applieation  ef  the 
p»te(nple  ef  noiwinterventlon  to  its  aihirs.  Austria  and  PmssiA,  it  4aa 
be6n  already  remarked,  are  subject  to  the  aftieles  itt  Confederation^  only 
i»  sa  far  as  regards  their  German  territories.  Denmark  is  in  the  eame 
sitHstion,  and  William  of  Nassan  would  have  been,  but  for  the  Belgie 
revolution.  The  three  powers,  however,  which  we  have  here  specie 
Aed,  OS  yet  unparalyzed,  besides  being  sovereigns  of  one  half  of  theGer^ 
namie  territory,  rule  over  states  equalling  in  extent  the  who^  Qermaoic 
ConHBderation,  and  amounting  in  the  matter  of  population,  nearly  to  two 
thirds  of  its  inhabitants.  These  resources,  however,  are  entirely  alien  to 
CSermany,  and  in  a  constitutional  question  dare  not  be  breogbt  to  ope. 
rate  upon  it.  The  moment  one  soldier  from  Denmark,  Posen,  or  the 
Austrian  States  beyond  the  German  confines,  pollutes  the  G^ennan  ter. 
ritory,  that  moment  the  principle  of  non-intervention  has  been  vicdated, 
— that  moment  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  bear  down  the  Conatita. 
tionafists  of  €rermany,  by  foreign  forces, — that  moment  France  and  Bng. 
land  are  entitled  to  interfere.  The  £mperor  of  Austria  dare  no  more 
employ  his  Croats  and  Hungarians  on  the  present  occasion,  than  William 
IV.  would  have  dared  to  stifle  the  Reform  Bill,  by  the  introduction  of 
Hanoverian  bayonets  into  England.  The  Germans  are  a  natisn  marked 
cmt  from  their  neighbours,  by  laws,  habits,  and  language ;  their  boun- 
daries are  strictly  defined,  and  well  known,  and  no  oriental  barbarian, 
be  he  the  serf  of  Austria,  Prussia,  or  Russia,  shall  dare  to  contaadaate 
Iter  soil  by  his  tread. 

We  do  not  think  that  any  who  fairly  and  candidly  weigh  what  has 
been  said  will  doubt  of  the  right  which  France  and  Britain  have, 
even  in  the  present  posture  of  affsirs,  to  interfere  in  the  Germanic 
question.  From  what  nations  are  the  Austrian  troops  gathered,  who 
oeenpy  the  porition  on  the  Lake  of  Constance?  What  do  the  half 
savage  Uhlans  in  the  garrison  of  Mayence  ?  The  only  question  that 
remains  is  that  of  the  power  of  these  two  kingdoms  to  interfere.  Of 
the  power  of  France  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Burdened  with  a  mere 
nominal  debt,  swarming  with  a  population  fond  of  war  even  to  a 
fisnh :  the  only  thing  that  can  paralyze  her  exertions,  is  the  timid  and 
fsoKsli  policy  of  her  king.  He  boasts  to  have  already  eoneitiatedF  the 
gY>od  wOl  of  the  eastern  sovereigns  of  Europe  f  Dastard  and  aw  I  has 
he  not  the  example  ef  Ni^leon  before  his  eyes  ?  That  chief  trampled 
upen  the  necks  of  these  sovereigns,  and  they  humUy  and  cheerfully 
obeyed  him  ;  he  sought  to  conciliate  their  good  will,  laboured  t^-  be  ad- 
mitted a  brother  of  their  "  mystic  tie ;" — they  flattered  and  betrajriftd  him. 
Louis  Philippe,  Crod  knows  !  is  no  Napoleon ;  but  if  he  persist  in  emu. 
ktlng  this  part  of  his  career,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  his  saccesa. 
We  trust,  however,  tiiat  if  he  be  fool  enough  to  make  the  attempt,  France 
wiH  have  the  sense  to  clap  him  in  a  strait  waistcoat.  It  is  only  by 
entering  into  a  firm  alliance,  ofiensive  and  defensive,  with  liberated 
Germany,  by  helping  to  establish  a  free  state  on  her  frontier,  that  she 
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fOf  Oti  the  SlaU  a)nt  Pf^fii^s  of  Germany. 

tftli'«iM9ir^-  drivtf  Htftfk*  that  6priyi|t.t{d«  «f  *d«tpMiRii'iHm  wttteg^  l»  w 
kMiri^froM  tti«  entflward.  * 

**  EnylMiA ttii».  H  tt  |iahiM  tlMttM).    We*haf«.  feo  loag*  foDglit  <itf  «li» 

IM»  of 'opptWMiiMi  than  tr^  ^MHioi  «ibrd  \»  fight  oil  tiMtt  «f  >mCito^  n6# 
MMt  Ml  opfmttuaity  0i(»d.  The  M4  itiimft«d  by  defoifdlitg'  ^  ^«  right 
^iriM  fif  klngfl  %»  fot'cim  m^mi%^*  fatten  im  when  w«  w«cld  feln  ■bboH 
tll»«ait«e  of  €onitatiili«iuil  gorefuteent^  We  are  in  the  eitilatioft  i£  % 
wom-out  debauchee^  who  having  squandered  an  immense  fortiuM  in 
ruining  innocence^  and  blasting  the  happiness  of  his  neighbours,  finds, 
when^  in  the  hoar  of  contritioB,  he  would  make  reparaUon,  that  he  has 
not  a  penny  left  wherewith  to  do  it.  Still  there  is  something  in  our 
power.  Let  our  Government  calmly  but  unequivocally  express  their 
conviction  regarding  tlid  justice  of  the  canee ;  let  them  assert  the  rights 
of  the  people,  and  deprecate  the  employment  by  Prussia  and  Austria  of 
any  of  their  foreign  resources :— die  mere  enunciation  of  such  senti- 
ments will  arouse  and  invigorate  the  constitutionalists  of  the  Continoit* 
Let  them  demand  faistant  payment  of  the  debt  which  Austria  owevu?, 
with  all  the  anrearsof  interest.  Let  then  repeal  iounediatdy  the  foreign 
^idistment  biO.  Let  them  afford  every  legitioMte  ikcility  to  a  free  ta«de 
in  atMs  and  aramunitton ;  leaving  to  the  merchants  of  Gvea*  Britain  the 
dtoke-of  lAieir  eustomMv,  and  to  the  press  Um  power  of  animadvertiBg 
ttpon  thit  dioiee.  These  things  they  may  do  without  affMrdkig  any  pro- 
text  -to  the  despots  for  involving  us  in  a  war ;  or  if  tiiey  snoeeed,  it  is 
left  in  our  power  to  make  the  war  a  naval  one,  by  which  we  diall  rather 
IfAia  than  lose*  By  acting  thus,  En^and  may  not  do  so  nmch  as  might 
be  desirable ;  but  die  will  identify  herself  with  the  cause  of  Jastice,-^ 
mik^m^Ki  that  is  something  gained. 

"'Pbr  the  present,  we  have  said  onr  say.  The  contest  has  b«g«ny 
Mid  that 'in  a  manner  that  gives  good  augury  4»f  success.  There  does 
nbt-^ntist  on  the  face  of  the  earth  a  nation  quali^d  to  exercise  i¥ee  in.; 
siiluHons  with  more  dignity  and  to  better  purpose  than  the  GemaBA 
BedtKte  smd  -refiective,  dow  to  rouse,  when  once  excited  nothing  can 
stand  before  them.  Bear  witness  the  campaign  of  1813,  iHien,  notwMu 
Standing  the  Manders  of  their  leaders,  the  fierceness  of  iJieir  assimit,  and 
til^  ^rtfnadty^  of  their  recurrence  'baffled  even  N^»oleon.  There  are 
yM^ainofig  them  men- who  fought  by  the  side  of  Wadiington :  let  them 
iM^^  to  their  countrymen  the  example  of  the  American  revolutiefii 
iMt  ihera  be  prompt,  not  rash— deliberate,  not  hedtating.  Let  the« 
ma^\i  with  gratitude  the  assistance  of  foreign  nattens :  bnt  let  thefa* 
waAxL  reHanee  ever  be  upon  themselves.  Let  them  receive  idlies^  net 
MK^iers  or  leaders.  Above  all,  let  them  be  united.  If  they  observe 
these  precepte  the  struggle  may  be  long  and  bloody,  but  it  nniat  eM 
in  tHttmph;  The  very  coloura  round  whidi  they  ought  to  ratty,  talteale 
m  much.*  If  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Germany  entitle 
us  to  speak,  there  is  a  spirit  already  glowing  there  whose  deede  wdl 
flfit'dis^Me  the  land  ^  Leibnlti  and  Vattel,  of  Frederic  «nd  £««enfi^ 
of  iLmther  and  Mdanefhes.    The  great  drama  iA  natienal  'lenovMliM 


*  The  black,  red|  and  gold  badge  was  selected  by  the  young  enthusiasts  of  Cow 
many  as  indicating  : — ^black, — monrning^  fat  the  stain  upon  their  ooan^^a  honti^; 
crimson, — the  Mood  to  be  sfted  iio  eflhce  it ;  gold, — the  pur«B  metal  iastting  ftvte  fill 
fiery  furteee  of  trial.    THfiee^Kght  as  tUi  haT«»  en  new,  aidMl  t»pio«ietecnM 
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exhilarating  ;  our  reform  struggle  was  of  a  ji«ver^4^4'V|Fi<MreT<;^t«ilQ4 
AKeilomeA^;  tl^conteal  n<HrpreludiB(g  vk  Crerwa^}^  j»t  feveirtrfii .  m  Jhe 
Aniftuw^F  ^  its  io^re«t.  The*  Geeman.  revoiutiQii  ]9oi^.a«btQKeil>  ^4 
ihe  thin*^  f^reat  Aalicmftidantified  ift-theif  fTincif^  of  (povjsrtimewftj  j«^ 
lH^t«d  to<a  firm  alliaoM^  although  hindrjUMes  »»A  anttO]r«ne9S;m»}r:9liit 
|»erve«^  in  time  to  com&,  a  happy  d^mm0wimt  ttifty  be,  hM>l{64  Jii^y^HVAf 


THE  HOW  DIE;  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
Part  L — ^Anxnt  Buiths. 


.  t  :  -ff"  » 

-      •;  U 

lu  ■'■[.: 

.  WaBN  my  gudeman  departed  this  life^  he  left  me  wUh  ^  hea,i^  friM^ 
M  o£  seven  childer^  the  youngest  but  a  baby  at  the  biiieiisti '  4tid  'lh# 
•Ider  a  iassie  scant  of  eight  years  old.  With  such  a  small  fanwiy  w)i«^ 
pmid  a  laaely  widow  woman  do?  Greatly  was  I  grieved>  not  on)^. fpif 
tibe  Ims  of  our  bread-winner^  but  the  quenching  of  that  cbeiBV^  ligM 
wUch  was  my  sdboe  and  comfort  in  straitened  circumstances^  and  in  ti# 
Bumy  cold  and  dark  hours  which  the  n^eds  of  our  neeessitous  4^0Rditi<JMi 
•Ugad  US  to  endure.  :! 

.-  James  Blitiie  was  my  first  and  only  Jo ;  and  but  for  that  armed. nmffhi^ 
Poverty,  who  sat  ever  demanding  at  our  hearth^  there  never  was  a  bfit^ 
minute  in  the  course  of  our  wedded  life.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  gli^AfM 
IvUn  at  home^  when  out^H^Loor  vexations  ruffled  his  temper  ;  whii)}»  sild^m 
e«me  to  pass^  for  he  was  an  honest  young  man,  and  feasant  m^^9^ 
those  with  whom  his  lot  wasisast,  I  have  often,  since  his  death,  tl^ugtilij 
in  calling  him  to  mind,  that  it  was  by  his  natural  sweet  nature.  Al^^tlyi^ 
Lord  was  pleased,  when  He  took  him  to  Himself,  to  awaken  ^e.  i^ym^ 
p«|liy  of  oti^ers  for  me  and  the  bairns,  in  our  utmost  distrees^t     ,.    ,  .  •  > 

He  was  the  h#ad  gairdner  to  the  Laird  of  Rigs,  as  his  jfather^had^b^en^ 
before  him ;  and  the  ftunily  hadhim  in  gi«at  respect.  Besides  many  4vp9«k 
MWt  of  osefttl  things  whidi  they  gave  to  us,  when  we  were  maraieAi>A^^ 
^mmt  to  our  wedding;  a  compliment  that  James  often  said  waS|l^ftt4[ 
mnell  of  the  sweet  briar  in  a  lown  and  dewy  evemngj  a  chefadnnfitl 
thai  seasoned  hai^i^iness.  It  was  not  however  till  he  was  taken  avfi^ 
ftlmt  I  experienced  the  extent  of  their  kindness.  The  ladies  of  the  :^ 
aaily  ware  mogt  particular  to  me ;  the  Laird  himself^  on  tl^  3alrt>at)t 
nUar  the  burial,  paid  me  a  very  edifying  visit ;  and  to  ^e  old  Leddj^ 
Dowager,  his  mother,  I  owe  the  meal  that  has  ever  since  been  ^.tJ^ft 
basin,  by  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  bring  up  my  childer  in  the  few 
•r  the  Lo«L  .  *     r 

Tha  Laddy  was  really  a  ssapaging  motherly  character  j  no  gjpass  grawr 
ba»aa>h  her  feet  when  she  had  i^  turn  to  do,  as  waa  testified  by  my  anse^ 
for  when  the  minister's  wife  put  it  into  her  head  )that  I  might  do  well 
ia  the  midwife«toe,  Mrs.  Foreeps^eing  then  in  her  declining  years/-riie 
lost  no  time  in  getting  me  made,  in  the  language  of  the  church  andgos. 
pel,  her  helper  and  successor.  A  blessing  it  was  at  the  time,  and  tTie 
whole  parish  has,  with  a  constancy  of  purpose,  continued  to  tr^at  i;ae  r^\ 
above  wny  deserts ;  for  I  have  ever  heeasure  oC  a:6hortooraing  in  my  *he^ 
endeavours  to  give  satisfaction.    But  it's  not.  to  speak  of  the  dtfficultnka 
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tlMit^flid  Iiim4  ufA  tnmMiinXe  PtoifcicBcfl  luw  laid  ufon  Me  vHii »  toBt 
w^igltt  for  Ml  «tfthlf  uteve  to  bMr,  tiurt  I  have  Mt  dom  to  iadilt 
this  hiatoiy  book.  I  o&ty  intend  hereby  to  show,  how  maaf  etmifo 
tlaiigv  bare  oonie  to  paea  in  my  douoe  way  of  Ufa ;  and  sure  am  i  tftarti  in 
every  ealling,  no  nuitter  howerar  bumble^  peradrentuvet  wiii  take  pkea 
tbat  oogbt  to  be  reebrded  for  tbo  inatructioo,  e^ea  of  the  wisaat.  fiar^ 
iiig  aaid  this,  I  wili  now  proceed  with  my  atory. 

All  the  bar'gt  before  the  year  of  dearth^  BIrs.  Forces,  mypredaeBMar> 
had  been  in  an  ailing  condition ;  inaomuch  that,  on  the  Halloween,  aha 
waa  laid  up^  and  never  after  was  taken  out  of  her  bed  a  living  woman. 
Thiia  it  came  to  pass  that,  before  the  turn  of  the  year,  the  midwifery 
business  of  our  countryside  came  into  my  hands  in  the  natural  way. 

I  cannot  tell  how  it  happened  timt  there  was  little  to  do  in  the  way 
of  trade  all  that  winter ;  but  it  began  to  grow  into  a  faahk»  that  the 
genteeler  order  of  ladiea  went  into  the  towns  to  have  there  hanlinga 
among  the  doctors.  It  was  soon  seen,  however,  that  they  had  notkiag 
to  boast  of  by  that  manoeuvre,  for  their  gudemen  thought  the  coat  over, 
eame  the  profit ;  and  thus,  although  that  was  to  a  certainty  a  niggardly 
year,  and  great  part  of  the  next  no  better,  it  pleaaed  the  Lord,  by  the 
aeanty  upshot  of  the  har'st  before  spoken  of,  that,  fHiateTer  the  ladies 
thought  of  the  doctors,  their  husbands  kept  the  warm  side  of  fragality 
towards  me  and  other  poor  women  that  had  nothing  to  depend  upon 
but  the  skill  of  their  ten  fingers. 

Mrs.  Forceps  being  out  of  the  way,  I  was  called  in ;  and  my  lirat  ease 
Wm  with  an  elderly  woman  that  was  long  thought  by  all  her  friends  ta 
be  past  bearing ;  but  when  she  herself  came  to  me,  and  rehearsed  tiie 
atate  she  was  in,  with  a  great  sough  for  fear,  instead  of  a  bairn,  it  might 
turn  out  a  tympathy,  I  called  to  her  mind  how  Sarah  the  Patriarcheas,  the 
wife  of  Abrahfun,  was  more  than  fourscore  before  Isaac  waa  bom  :  which 
was  to  her  great  consolation ;  for  she  was  a  pious  woman  in  the  main, 
and  could  discern  in  that  miracle  of  Scripture  an  admonition  to  her  lo 
be  of  good  cheer. 

From  that  night,  poor  Mrs.  Houselycat  grew  an  altered  woman ;  and 
her  gudeman,  Thomas  Houselycat,  was  as  caidgy  a  man  as  oould  be,  at 
the  prospect  of  having  an  Isaac  in  his  old  age ;  for  neither  he  nor  his 
wife  had  the  least  doubt  that  they  were  to  be  blest  wiUi  a  man-^diiM. 
At  last  the  fulness  of  time  came ;  and  Thomas  having  provided  a  jar  of 
cinnamon  brandy  for  the  occasion,  I  was  duly  called  in. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  night  that  worthy  Thomaa  himself  came  far 
me,  with  a  lantern  or  a  bowit  in  his  hand.  It  was  pitch-dark ;  the  winds 
rampaged  among  the  trees,  the  sleet  was  just  vicious,  and  every  diep 
was  as  salt  as  pickle.  He  had  his  wife's  shawl  tied  over  his  hat,  by  a 
great  knot  under  the  chin,  and  a  pair  of  huggars  drawn  over  his  shoes, 
and  above  his  knees  ;  he  was  just  a  curiosity  to  see  coming  for  me, 

I  went  with  him;  and  to  be  sure  when  I  got  to  the  house,  there 
was  a  gathering ;  young  and  old  were  there,  all  speaking  together ; 
widoirs  and  grannies  giving  advice,  and  new.married  wives  sittiAg 
in  the  expectation  of  getting  insight.  Really  it  was  a  ploy;  and 
no  wonder  that  there  was  such  a  colleetton ;  for  Mrs.  Houoelycat  was  a 
woman  well-stricken  in  years,  and  it  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  any 
thing  less  than  an  inadvertency  that  she  was  ordained  to  be  again  a 
mother.  I  very  w^ll  remember  that  her  youngest  daughter  of  Uie  first 
decking,  was  there,  a  married  woman,  with  a  wean  at  her  kvee,  Tee 
warrant  a  year.and.a-half  old;  it  couW  both  walk  alone,  and  ttttf  many 
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words  almost  as  intelligible  as  the  aadnist^r  in  tka  poopit>.  wti^it  waa  a> 
irtatf  mimmaig' ;  for  tiie  eold  made  him  there  8hayeUa«|);4U>bit>,  ^n^.  ^vecy, 
iPQtd  be  eald  was  just  an  oppression  to  his  feckless  tongae.  '  <  c :  1 1 

Bj  aiUI  hy  the  birl^  came  to  -pass :  but,  och  hon  !  the  long  fac«s  that^ 
vera  abent  me  when  it  took  plaoe ;  for  instead  of  a  lad«bairn  it  proved, 
a  lasflie  ;  and  to  increase  the  universal  dismay  at  this^  eome.to^j)ass,.  it 
turned  out  that  the  bairn's  cleading  had,  in  a  way  out  of  the  common, 
beea  prepared  for  a  man  child  ;  which  was  the  oceasioa  of  the  innocent 
beingy  all  the  time  of  its  nursing,  in  aj^earance^  a  very  doubtful  or^%r. 
tnrei 

The  foregoing  case  is  the  first  that  I  could  properly  say  was  my  own  jf 
for  Mrs.  Forceps  had  a  regular  finge^  in  the  pie  in  all  my  heretolori^ 
It  was,  however,  good  erls  ;  for  no  sooner  had  I  got  Mrs.  Houselycat  «on 
her  feet  again,  than  I  received  a  call  from  the  head  inns  in  the  towf^ 
from  a  Captain's  lady,  that  was  overtaken  there  as  the  regiment  wa^ 
going  through. 

In  this  affair  there  was  something  that  did  not  just  please  me  in  th§ 
oondoct  of  Mrs.  Facings,  as  the  gentlewoman  was  called ;  and  I  jaloused| 
what  I  saw  with  the  tail  of  my  eye,  that  she  was  no  better  than  a  ligh^* 
woman.  However,  in  the  way  of  trade,  it  does  not  do  to  stand  on  trifies 
of  that  sort ;  for  ours  is  a  religious  trade,  as  witness  what  is  said  in  the 
Bible  of  the  midwives  of  the  Hebrews ;  and  if  it  pleased  Providence  to 
ordain  chOdren  to  be,  it  is  no  less  an  ordained  duty  of  the  midwife  to 
hdp  them  into  the  world.  But  I  had  not  long  been  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind  that  the  mother  was  no  better  than  she  should  be,  when  my  kinder 
feelings  were  sorely  tried,  for  she  had  a  most  extraordinar  severe  time 
o't ;  and  I  had  but  a  weak  hope  that  she  would  get  through.  However, 
with  my  help  and  the  grace  of  God,  she  did  get  through  :  and  I  never 
saw,  before  nor  since,  so  brave  a  baby  as  was  that  night  bom. 

Scarc^y  was  the  birth  over,  when  Mrs.  Facings  fell  into  a  weakly  dwam 
that  was  very  terrifying ;  and  if  the  Captain  was  not  her  gudeman,  he 
was  as  concerned  about  her,  as  any  true  gudeman  could  be,  and  much 
more  so  than  some  I  could  name,  who  have  the  best  of  characters. 

It  so  happened  that  this  Mrs.  Facings  had  been,  as  I  have  said,  over- 
taken on  the  road,  and  had  nothing  prepared  for  a  sore  foot,  although 
the  well  knew  that  she  had  no  time  to  spare.  This  was  very  calamitous, 
and  what  was  to  be  done  required  a  consideration.  I  was  for  wrapping 
the  baby  in  a  blanket  till  the  morning,  when  I  had  no  misdoubt  of  ga- 
thering among  the  ladies  of  the  town  a  sufficient  change  of  needfu' 
baby  clouts ;  but  among  other  regimental  clanjamphrey  that  were  around 
this  lefUto-hersel'  damsel,  was  a  Mrs.  Gooseskin,  the  drum-major's  wife, 
a  most  devising  character.  When  I  told  her  of  our  straits  and  jeopardy, 
she  said  to  give  myself  no  uneasiness,  for  she  had  seen  a  very  good  sub- 
stitute for  child-linen,  and  would  set  about  making  it  without  delay. 

What  she  proposed  to  do  was  beyond  my  comprehension ;  but  she  soon 
returned  into  the  room  with  a  box  in  her  hand,  filled  with  soft-teazed 
woel^  which  she  set  down  on  a  chair  at  the  bed-stock,  and  covering  it 
with  an  apron,  she  pressed  the  wool  under  the  apron  into  a  hollow  shape, 
like  a  goldfinch's  nest,  wherein  she  laid  the  infant,  and  covering  it  up 
with  the  apron,  she  put  more  wool  over  it,  and  made  it  as  snug  as  a 
silk-worm  in  a  cocoon,  as  it  has  been  described  to  me.  The  sight  of 
thig  novelty  was,  however,  an  affliction,  for  if  she  had  intended  to 
smother  the  bairn,  she  could  not  have  taken  a  more  effectual  maanei: ; 
and  yet  the  baby  lived  and  thrived,  as  1  shall  have  occasion  to  rehearse 
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meitg^eat  «aus«  Qf  aAUtion^Xor  I  tho^ght  thi^  it  pmg)i4,  j^  stMi 
tliat  ner  ease  was  owing  to  my  being  «  q»v  hmif  >4^  vk^^jImUwI; 
e^^iigb*  It  thm^  oame  lo  ptn  thiit  wk^  whem  able  Jta  irtJUMi  ihe  «|b^Ae, 
w^'  pioved  to  private  lodgioga,  where^  for  a  se«ai>i^  et^e  .dwieds  f^ 
dwindled^  and  at  Uet  her  life  went  clean  out ;  but  ber  ^rpkMn  b«m  iQfii; 
spared  among  us,  and  was  a  great  means  of  causing  a  tenden»e98  of  hmH: 
to  arise  amotng  the  lasses,  chiefly  on  aocomnt  of  its  moat  tho<igbtlea»  Mi4^ 
nVerido-weel  father^  who  never  inquired  after  he  left  the  town^  conceit* 
log  the  puir  ihing ;  so  that  if  there  had  not  been  »  seed  of  charity  bqed 
^  its  orpluui  condition,  nobody  can  tell  what  would  have  become  of  iUi 
The  saving  band  of  Providence  was>  however  manifested.  Old  Miss  Peggy 
I^eedle^  ^o  had  all  her  life  been  out  of  the  body  about  eats  ^uod  dogi* 
grew  just  extraordinar  to  make  a  pet,  in  the  place  of  them  allj  of  th$ 
laddie  Willie  Facings ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  1  will  by  and  by  have  to  t^ 
npMMre  about  bim  i  so  on  that  account  I  will  make  an  end  of  the  second  hesd 
of  my  discourse^  and  proceed  to  the  next,  which  was  one  of  a  most  piteous 
kini 

In  our  parish  there  lived  a  young  lad,  a  sticket  minister,  not  irexy. 
alluring  in  his  looks ;  indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  he  was  by  maay»  OA  dis- 
count of  them*  thought  to  be  no  far  short  of  a  havevel;  lor  he  was  leak 
and  most  uncomely,  being  in-kneed ;  but,  for  aU  that,  the  minister  ^said 
he  was  a  young  man  of  great  parts,  and  had  not  only  a  streak  of  geni» 
biit  a  vast  deal  of  inordinate  erudition.  He  went  commonly  by  the  Bame 
of  Peminie  Quarto ;  and  it  came  to  pass,  that  he  set  his  affections  on  a 
weel-faured  lassie,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Stovps,  who  keepit  the  TliisUe 
Inn.  In  this  there  was  nothing  wonderful,  for  she  was  a  sweet  maiden,: 
and  nobody  ever  saw  her  without  wishing  her  welL  But  she  could  not 
abide  the  Dominie :  and,  indeed,  it  was  no  wonder,  for  he  certainly  was 
Qot  a  man  to  pleasure  a  woman's  eye.  Her  affections  were  settled  on  a 
ypui^ig  lad  called  Jock  Sym,  a  horse-couper,  a  blithe  heartsome  yonMg- 
man,  of  a  genteel  paaoner,  and  in  great  repute,  therefore,  amoi^  tha 
gentlemen, 

fie  won  Mally  Stoups'  heart;  they. were  married,  and,  in  the  fubMSs 
/>£  tjme  thi^reafter,  her  pains  came  on,  and  I  was  sent  to  ease  her.  She 
lay  in  a  back  room,  that  looked  into  their  pleasant  garden.  Half  up  the 
lower  pa^ement  of  the  window,  there  was  a  white  muslin  curtai%  made 
out  Qf  one  of  her  mother's  old-fashione^  tamboured  aprons^  drawn  aorass' 
from  side  tQ  side,  for  the  window  had  no  shutters.  It  would  be  only  to 
distress  the  reader  to  tell  what  she  suffered.  Long  she  struggled,  anir 
weak  she  grew ;  and  a  sough  of  her  desperate  case  went  up  luid  down 
the  town  like  the  plague  that  walketh  in  darkness.  Many  came  to  i^ 
quire  for  her,  both  gentle  and  semple ;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  Dm^ 
9ilne  would  have  been  in  the  crowd  of  callers :  but  he  came  not. 

Jn.the  piidst  of  her  suffering,  when  I  w.as  going  about  my  businefiB  in 
the  room,  witb  the  afflicted  lying..in  woman,  I  happened  t#  give  a  glint 
to  Jthe  wiqdow,  and  s^rtled  I  was,  to  see,  like  a  ghost,  looking  over. the 
)vhit^  curtain,  the  jnelancholious  visage  of  Pominia  Xjuartoi,  with  watery 
cye^  gH^tenipg  like  two  stars,  in  the  candle  light,  .    ■  r 

1  told  one  of  ihe  women  who  happened  ^  be  in  the  mrsy,  t»^.  outto. 
\h'i  sorrowful  you|ig  man,  and  tell  him  not  to  look  in  at  the  winAair^ 
wl^rcupon.  she  went  out,  and  remonstrated  y^\ih  him  /or  some  tioMi. 
^^%^^  ^^  ^^^  fi^^^^  ^"^^^^^  MiJly  Stoujjs  and  hcf  unborij  baby.we^  car« 
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*l -*  #ertt  ^tot  b^re  ^d  ittaiglititig-bbara  cdtild  be  |dtt^/ HfftlPif 
9arvy  IteaHi  ^^U^eoUnt  of  my  poor  f^nily,  that  might  suffer,  W  I^wi^ 
^<i^fr,aity  ofbekigtobhune.  '      '''    '•' ^^ 

I  Iviipd  no^  gfone  beyond  the  threahold  of  the  f> 
le  "fparden,  when  I  dkeemed  a  dark  figure  bet^ 
ffi^  ecad  of  t^  setting  moon.  On  going  toward 
rised  to  find  the  weeing  Dominie,  who  was  1 
rent  there,  and  had  jast  heard  what  had  happene 
»lMAg  another. 

This  symptom  o£  true  love  and  tenderness  made  me  forget  my  mo.! 
tierly  anxieties,  and  I  did  all  I  could  to  console  the  poor  lad ;  but  ha 
^aa  not  to  be  comforted,  saying,  "  It  was  a  great  trial  when  H  was  or-, 
ained  that  she  should  lie  in  the  arms  of  Jock  S>'m,  but  it's  far  watir  to~ 
hiAk  that  the  kirki^yard  hole  is  to  be  her  bed,  and  her  bridegroom  ^Ibe: 
rorm."  *         1 

PbOr  forlorn  creature,  I  had  not  a  word  to  say.   Indeed,  he  made  mf  ^ 
teart  swdl  in  my  bosom ;  and  I  could  never  forget  the  way  in  whicli  he',' 
Tat  over  my  hand,  that  he  took  between  both  of  his,  as  a  dear  thttis', 
tot  he  WBB  prone  to  fondle  and  mourn  over. 

Bui  his  cutting  grief  did  not  end  that  night ;  on  the  Sabbath  evehinj^ 
bUow^ing,  as  the  custom  is  in  our  parish,  Mrs.  Sym  was  ordained  tb  be 
ntMrred;  and  there  was  a  great  gathering  of  freends  and  neighbour^ ;' 
or  both  she  and  her  gudeman  were  well  thought  of.    £vet>'body  ^xi 
>60ted  the  Dominie  would  be  there,  for  his  faithfulness  was  spokea  bf 
>y  all  pitiful  tongues;  but  he  stayed  away  for  pure  grief;  he  hid  h'ilni' 
>elf  from  the  daylight,  and  the  light  of  every  human  eye.    In  the  glbam-'' 
ng,  however,  after,  as  the  betherel  went  to  ring  the  eight  o'clock  beU, ' 
le  saw  the  Dominie  standing  with  a  downcast  look,  near  the  new  gravel ' 
ftU  which  made  baith  a  long  and  a  sad  story,  for  many  a  day  among  us?  ^ 
I  doubt  if  it's  forgotten  yet.  As  for  me,  I  never  thought  of  it  witbotita  ' 
pang :  but  all  trades  have  their  troubles ;  and  the  death  of  a  young  Wif^ 
ftnd  her  unborn  baby,  in  her  nineteenth  year,  is  not  one  of  the  least  thkli" 
I  have  had  to  endure  in  mine.  ,  ^    ^ 

But,  although  I  met,  like  many  others,  in  my  outset,  both  mortifi^a^ 
tions  and  difficulties,  and  what  was  worse  than  all,  I  could  not  say  that  ^^ 
I  was  triumphant  in  my  endeavours ;  yet,  like  the  Doctors,  either  good! ; 
luck  or  experience,  made  me  gradually  gather  a  repute  for  skill  and  disL' 
comment,  insomuch  that  I  becan^  just  wonderful  for  the  request  ^t'^ 
was  in.  It  is  therefore  needless  for  me  to  make  a  strive  for  the  enter- 
tioiiinent  of  the  reader,  by  rehearsing  all  the  han'lings  thrit  I  had ;  but,  ' 
as  some  of  them  were  of  a  notable  kind,  1  will  pass  over  the  generality  ' 
and  only  make  a  Nota^bena  here  and  there  of  those  that  were  particular,  ' 
as  well  as  tiie  births  of  the  babies  that  afterwards  came  to  be  something  ' 
in  the  world.  \"' 

Between  the  death  of  Mally  Stoups  and  the  T^liitsnnday  of  that  yeaf,, 
there  was  not  much  business  in  my  line,  not  above  two  cases;  but,  ^oh^ ' 
the  day  after,  I  had  a  doing,  no  less  than  of  twins  in  a  farmer's  family^ '^ 
that  was  already  overstocked  with  weans,  to  a  degree  that  was  jusi*^  ' 
hardship ;  but,  in  that  case,  there  was  a  testimony,  that  Providence  * 
never  seztds  mouths  into  the  world,  without,  at  the  same  tinie,  givfnt  ^ 
the  wherewithal  to  fill  them.  "         ' 

James  Mashlam  was  a  decent,  douce,  hard-working,  careAi!  maii/iihtf  '^ 
his  wife  was  to  all  wives  the  very  patron  of  frugality ;  but,  with  aD  their 
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769  I%€ifytcdi^ 

•UMnf,  tkef  coM  imroBly  siake  tfa«  two  eiids  «r  tkm  yeir  t*  inMt 
0#iiif  t4  thi%  triwn  «t  wa«  hMund  fa  tke  ipmak  tiiat  ihe  iud  broogkk 
forth  a  Jacob  aad  Bn«,  t^n  wm  a  great  condolence;  and  the  birtfc 
tlM^  angbt  to  liave  caaaed  both  mirtii  aad  jocundky  was  not  tliia|j^kl  to 
bo  a  goiitlo  diipaiUMtlDii.  But  i^Mnrt-aightod  ia  th«  wiadom  of  «iaii,  aad 
ertn  of  wonan  Ukewise ;  fbr,  ftom  that  da^ ,  JMaca  Mariilam  begiiB  to 
bod  and  pracper^  aad  i»  now  the  toppingoet  man  te  or  noar ;  and  hm 
proepeHtf  spranif^  out  of  what  we  all  thoaght  wonld  be  a  aanowaag  of 
his  atnutened  ctrcamfltaReee. 

,  All  the  gentry  of  the  coontry^de,  whea  they  heard  the  tidii^i,  aeni 
Mrs.  MasMam  ssany  presents,  and  stocked  her  press  with  deeding'  far 
her  and  the  family.  It  happened,  also,  that,  at  this  time,  there  waa  a 
great  concourse  of  Englishers  at  the  castie  with  my  Lord ;  and  one  of 
them,  a  rattling  yoang  gentleman,  proposed  tiiat  they  should  raise  a 
subscription  for  a  race-purse ;  promising,  that,  if  his  horse  wen,  ho  wouhl 
give  the  purse  for  the  behoof  of  the  twins.  Thus,  it  came  to  pass>  that 
a  shower  of  gold  one  morning  fell  on  James  Mashlam,  as  he  was  holding 
tiie  plough ;  for  that  English  ramplor's  horse,  lo  and  behold !  wen  the 
race,  and  he  came  orer  wi^  all  the  company,  witii  tiie  purse  in  ^s  hand, 
full  of  g^en  guineas,  galloping  upon  James ;  and  James  and  hia  wifo  sak 
dokii^  on  this  nest-egg,  till  they  hare  hatched  a  fortune ;  far  tte  has;, 
rest  following,  his  eldest  son  was  able  to  join  the  shearers,  and,  ftom 
that  day,  plenty,  lilce  a  fat  carlin,  visited  him  dmly.  Year  after  ^Mar 
his  childer  that  were  of  the  male  gender  grew  better  and  better  hcips : 
m  that  he  ei^arged  his  farm,  and  has  since  built  the  sdate  house  by  the 
#tfter  side ;  that  many  a  one,  for  its  decent  appearance,  cannot  but  Udxdc 
H  is  sorely  the  minister's  manse. 

From  that  time  I  too  got  a  lift  in  the  world ;  for  it  happened,  llial  a 
grand  lady,  in  the  family  way,  came  on  a  visit  to  the  csstle,  and,  by 
same  unaccountd>le  accident,  she  was  prematurely  brought  to  bed  there. 
No  doctor  being  at  hand,  nearer  than  the  burgh  town^  I  was  sent  for  ; 
and,  before  one  could  be  brought,  I  had  helped  into  the  world  the  son 
and  heir  of  an  ancient  family ;  for  the  whidi,  I  got  ten  golden  guineas,  a 
new  gown,  that  is  still  my  best  honesty,  and  a  mutch,  that  many  a  one 
elmie  to  see ;  for  it  is  made  of  a  French  lace.  The  lady  insisted  en  me 
to  wear  it  at  the  christening ;  which  the  Doctor  was  not  oveiiy  pleased 
to  hear  tell  of,  thinking  that  I  might,  in  time,  dip  the  skirts  of  hk 
practice. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  deliverance  of  that  lady  I  had  a  good  deal 
So  do  in  the  cottars'  houses ;  and  lucky  it  was  for  me  that  I  had  got  the 
guineas  aforesaid,  for  the  commonalty  have  not  much  to  spare  on  an  oo» 
casion ;  and  I  could  not  hdp  thinking  how  wonderful  are  the  ways  of 
Providence,  for  the  lady's  gift  enabled  me  to  do  my  duty  among  the  set- 
tars  with  a  lighter  heart  than  I  could  have  afforded  to  do,  had  the  bo. 
'  ttSson  been  more  stinted.  • 

All  the  remainder  of  that  year,  the  winter,  and  the  isext  spring,  was 
without  a  remarkable :  but  just  on  the  eve  of  summer,  a  very  coaiicd 
ocmdent  happened. 

There  was  an  old  woman  that  came  into  the  parish,  nobody  could  teU 
how,  and  was  called  Lucky  Nanse,  who  made  her  bread  by  distilling  pqiw 
portnlnt.  Some  said  that  now  and  then  her  hoose  had  the  smell  of 
whidcy;  but  how  it  came,  whether  frem  her  still.  Or  the  breath  of 
her  apstrils,  was  never  made  out  to  a  molsal  eertaitity.  This  earb  had 
be«i  in  hot  day  a  by.4Hrdinair  woman,  and  was  a  soldier's  widow  for^. 
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At.tinos  vbe  wMld  teU^stoi;^  o£  mainrels  i^*^bm1  i0«ii  i]|-AfQ«n4»}., 
wfafevB'  ihe  sMd'  there  wae  s  noase  so  big  that «  nttn  ^^dwld  tiot jlif^  AU^ 
head.  Ooce^  vhen  «U  Mi\  Iz«t^  the  precentor^  to.  whom  ^e  was  t^. 
ing  ancBt  this  beast^  said  it  was  not  poadble^  ihe  waxed  very  wvotft^ 
aMlknoekuig  hex*  aeires  tegetfaer  in  fais  fsce,  she  teld  him  that  he  wat 
no  f^amtiemaii,  to  miedevM  her  honoar :  Mr.  Izet^  who  had  net  much  of 
the  fitveet  milk  of  human  kindsete  in  his  natuire,  was  «o  provoked  at  tUa. 
fiUjcdoMi,  that  he  snapped  his  fingers  as  he  turned  to  go  away^  and  si^d. 
•he  was  no  better  than  a  ne'er-do-weel  camp-randj.  If  i^e  was  oil  be* 
fore  ahe  was  flame  now^  and  dancing  witii  her  arms  eiftended^  she  looted 
doiwn^  and,  grasping  a  gowpin  of  earth  in  eadi  hand,  she  scattered  it 
witk  an  air  to  the  wiad,  and  cried  with  a  desperate  voices  that  ^le  did 
not  -value  his  opinion  at  tSie  worth  of  that  dirt. 

By  ihia  time  the  uproar  had  disturbed  the  Olachan^  and,  at  ever^r  dooi% 
tbe  women  were  looking'  out  to  see  what  was  the  hebble-ehow  j  som^ 
with  bairns  in  their  arms,  and  others  with  weans  at  their  feet.  Among- 
the  reat  that  happened  to  look  out  was  Mrs.  Izet,  who,  on  seeing  tho: 
jeopardy  that  her  gudeman  was  in,  from  that  rabiator  woman,  ran  t# 
take  him  under  her  protection.  But  it  was  a  rash  action ;  foi^  Lucky 
Maoiee  stood  witli  her  himds  on  her  benches,  and  daiired  her  to  approach, 
threatening,  with  some  8<^dier-like  words,  that^  if  she  came  near,  sh^ 
we«id  dose  her  daylights. 

Mrs.  Izet  was  terrified,  and  stood  still. 

Home  with  you,  said  Nanse,  ye  mud  that  ye  are,  to  think  yourself 
on  a  par  with  pipeclay,  with  other  hetradox  brags^  that  were  just  a  sport 
to  bear.  In  the  meantime,  the  precentor  was  walking  homeward^  and 
called  to  his  wife  to  come  away,  and  leave  that  tempest  and  whirlwind 
with  her  own  wrack  and  carry. 

Locky  Nanse  had,  by  this  time,  spent  her  ammunition,  and,  unable  t^ 
find  another  word  sufficiently  vicious,  she  ran  up  to  him  and  spat  in  hia 
fiMe. 

Homan  mrture  could  stand  no  more,  and  the  precentor  forgettimg 
himeelf  and  his  dignity  in  the  parish,  lifted  his  foot  and  gave  her  a  kidc, 
whi<^  eauaed  her  to  fall  on  her  back.  There  she  lay  sprawling  and 
•pacchless,  and  made  herself  at  last  lie  as  like  a  corpse,  as  it  was  possi<k 
lAe.  Every  body  thought  that  she  was  surely  grievously  hurt,  Uiough 
Mr.  lEOt  said  his  foot  never  touched  her ;  and  a  hand-barrow  was  got  to 
carry  her  home.  All  present  were  in  great  dismay,  for  they  thought 
Mr.  Iset  had  committed  a  murder,  and  would  be  hanged  in  course,  of 
law  ;  but  I  may  be  spared  from  describing  the  dolorosity  that  was  ia 
our  town  that  night. 

Lucky  Nanse  being  carried  home  on  the  barrow  like  a  carcass,  was 
pat  to  bed ;  where,  when  she  had  lain  some  time,  she  opened  a  comicad 
eye  for  a  short  space,  and  then  to  all  intents  and  purposes  seemed  in 
the  dead  throes.  It  was  just  then  that  I,  drawn  into  the  house  by  the  din 
of  the  atraemash,  looked  over  a  neighbour's  shoulder  ;  but  no  sooner 'did 
the  artful  woman  see  my  face  than  she  gave  a  skirle  of  agony,  and  cried 
that  her  time  was  come,  and  the  pains  of  a  mother  were  upon  her ;  at 
which  to  hear,  all  ^e  other  women'  gave  a  shout,  as  if  a  miracle  was 
befsre  them,  for  Nanse  was,  to  all  appearance,  above  threescore ;  but 
she  for  a  while  so  enacted  her  atratagem  that  we  were  in  a  terrifiea- 
tion  leal  it  should  be  true.  At  last  she  seemed  quite  eachauat^,  and  I 
theught  she  was  in  thenatutal  way,  when  in  a  jiffy  she  bounced  up  with 
a  gaffaw,  and  drove  us  all  pellanell  oat  of  the  heuae.    The  like  of  eoeh 
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AWiy  |^.J^Jl»i^.ai4«li^£»fl  •£  lit 'toy  ytofiaMioH  W6rt)*.4ril 

J.  S^mefbioifr  alter  msmpMtMXi^itM  ctme  to  pM^tli^aaBdrj 
iffffi|lM,ai»aM)ry«ft.«fjMAlk    ThUfell  Ml  bfaisaiDr's 
,if^|E90#,tbiK|t  «wie.  jtoi  !!•  tfi'  iram  8stid)HP*rt  vitii  her  jiwther^4. 

.f#k^«»  «M»dlei^  )^0MMMwrUM»  «nd  prmi^  and  eMened  b  baartoe  \^  4ht 

jl^4ei|<>7  of  bar  «piiiwii9  wliaal. 

V  Mi».  Sfriteail,  m  Uia  yauof  wwnn  was  called,  hwd  »*  baii^p  in iMt 

jffaaftt  tbat  she  eauld  not  overeome,  and  waa  a  pitiaUa  ofcjact  af  4laB> 

fmodencjTy  fn>»  no  eauae ;  Vat  iKanan  in  her  atata  are  aften  tromfalad^ 

jH^iiUr  vi^para.  '  Hergy  honraver^  tfoubled.  avar|rbody  that  cane  near 

^,  and  made  her  peer  laotbar  almost  persuaded  that  aha  would  aat 

recover. 

t    pne  night  when  she  ezpeeted  te  be  eenfiaad,  I  waa  called  4a :  Katsadi 

^  aiigbt  as  that  was  i    At  the  osiial  hoar,  the  post 

lUawneT}  bMH^yht  a  letter  to  the  old  woauin  froia  San^b-yort, 

fiaitb  A  blaok  waf^ ;  wbieh,  when  Mrs.  Spritsail  aaw,  die  giw  as  pai* 

^«.ada«t>a»dgaireadaepsigfa.  Alaslitwasasighof  prophacjr;  l^lfce 

latter  was  to  tell  that  her  husband^  Jchn  Sprit«iil,  had  tumhlad  oraf^ 

board  the  night  before^  and  was  drowned. 

y  For  some  time  the  young  widow  sat  like  an  inuge^  i 

lit  was  very  frightful  to  see  her.    By  and  by^  her  time 

f4tboagh  it  coidd  not  be  said  that  her  suffering  was  by  eoaunoDy  she 

fell  back  again  into  that  et&gy  state^  which  made  her  more  dreadlal  ts 

sa^  than  if  she  had  been  a  ghost  in  its  winding  sheet ;  and  a^  nerer 

movivd  from  the  posture  she  put  herself  in  till  aU  waa  over,  aad  tte 

living  creature  was  turned  into  a  dod  of  cluirchi.yard  clay; 

This  for  a  ^uiet  calamity  is  the  most  distressing  in  my  ehvaniele, 
for  it  came  about  with  little  ceremony.  Nobody  waa  prasene  wM  as 
but  only  her  sorrowful  mother^  on  whose  li^  I  IsM  the  naked  aewuban 
balie.  dpea  after>  the  young  widow  departed  to  join  her  gndaman  ia 
p^adMC ;  but  as  it  is  a  mournful  tale,  it  would  only  be  to  haai  Ibtf 
reader's  tender  faslings  to  make  a  more  particular  acoo«mt» 

.  All  my  peradventures  were  not,  however,  of  the  same  dolefU  kind ; 
i|ni  there  is  one  that  I  should  mention,  for  it  was  the  oauae  4>f  nrtkle 
jj)|Coal^  at  the  time,  and  for  no  short  season  after. 

There  lived  in  the  parish  a  very  old  woman,  upwarda  of  fonrwoi^'s 
^e  was  aa  bent  in  her  body  as  a  cow's  horn,  and  she  supported  faarttlf 
^ith  a  staffin  one  hand,  and  for  balance  held  up  her  gown  behind  wMi 
the  other ;  in  short,  she  was  a  very  antidebivian,  something  older  tlwi 
^aomed  tha  folk  at  that  time  of  the  earth. 

^  This  ancient  crone  was  the  gvaadmother  to  Uzsy  Dadily,  a  li|^t^ 
^aded  winsome  lassie  that  went  to  serviae  in  Glasgow ;  bat  many 
i|ipyath&  she  had  not  been  there  when  she  oame  back  again,  all  nafttftt 
afid  een;,and  on  the  same  night  her  |^!anay,  old  Maadelin,;ealled  ea 
n^.. .  It  was  at  the  gloaming:  1  had  not  trimmed  my  cruaie,  bat  Ifasf 
just  mended  the  fire,  which  had  net  broken  out,  so  that  wa  eonircnad  iti 
^nobflcurityp        . 

^  P(  the  history  of  old  MandeHn  I.  had  nevwr  before  beard  onr  p«^ 
<H4ars;  but  hex  fa^ier^  as  she  told  ma,  was  out  in  the  rebelMon  of  Mm^ 
y^^l  A94  if  4he  true  J^ing  had  gottmi  iaa  rigfatsy  ahe  mold  not  hs^ 
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iftlkfiflMgkdA  O0uld^«<  be  asid  tiiat  i^e  wim  po^tiv^  ^'ilL4^^  ir>li^»li 
mB^  kj^swn  is  the  toim  tlist  oM  as  fih«  ^tm,  t1l«  eMdftdt  ^f  ^if  ^i^tm.  ih 
many  points  was  not  the  best.  Her  daughter^  the  mother  of  Lizzy;- ifllb 
lii^ii  ttuuMlry^^httided  oreatuve.  What  became  of  her  •  t^^  nev^  heifo*d, 
Ibff  she  weitk^)ff  wtth  the  soldiers  one  day^  leavbig  Ltey^«  bttalal^  Mm 
Itew  the  oUL  woman  thereafter  fenn't^  in  her  wartle  with  ag«  and  pi6v<ett^> 
ima  to  many  a  mystary^  especially  as  H  was  now  and  then  Men  iheti  She 
l^tfi  a  bank  gninea  note  to  change^  and  whom  it  earn  ihte  was  a  ni«r¥e>. 
Lizzy  coming  bome^  her  granny  came  to  me>  as  I  was  sayings  and 
stfter  awidle  convening  in  the  twihgftit  about  this  and  i»h«t>  Ae  told  me 
tiiat  die  was  afraid  her  oe  had  brought  home  her  wark^  and  that  ^le 
didna  doubt  they  would  need  the  sleight  of  my  hand  in  a  short  time, 
for  that  Lizzy  had  only  got  a  month*s  leave  te^  try  the  biaiefit  of  her 
native  air ;  that  of  Glasgow,  as  with  most  yming  women^  not  agrediig 
with  her. 

'  I  was  greatly  taken  aback  to  hear  her  talk  in  such  a  ealm  and 
methodical  manner  concerning  Ltziy^  whom  I  soon  found  was  In^thiil 
condition  that  would^  I'm  sure^  have  drawn  tears  of  the  heart's  bl^od 
frein  every  other  grandmother  in  the  clachan.  Redly  I  was  not  weH 
ploaocd  to  hear  the  sinful  carlin  taUc  in  such  a  good.e'«n  and  go«sdv«niorh 
way  about  a  guilt  of  that  nature ;  and  I  said  to  her^  both  hodlyaMd 
fairly^  that  I  was  not  sure  if  I  could  engage  myself  in  the  business^  i^ 
it  went  ag^nst  my  ri^teous  opinion  to  make  myself  a  mean  of  tlUing 
the  world  with  natural  children.  ^ 

The  (dd  woman  was  not  just  pleased  to  hear  me  say  this,  and  wHhcrni 
asy  honey  on  her  lips,  she  replied, 

'^  Widow  Blithe,  this  is  an  unco  strain  !  and  what  for  will  ye  no  4M 
yonr  duty  to  Lizzy  Dadily ;  for  I  must  have  a  reason,  because  the  minitt:) 
ter  or  the  magistrates  of  the  borough  shaU  ken  of  this." 

I  was  to  be  sure  a  little  confounded  to  hear  the  frail  though  bat dy 
old  woman  thus  to  speak  her  peremptors,  but  in  my  mild  and  methodteiti 
naanner  1  answered  and  said, 

'<  That  no  person  in  a  trade  with  full  hands  ought  to  ti^e  a  Yiew  trntr  *, 
aad  although  conscience,  1  would  allow,  had  its  weight  with  me,  yiet 
there  was  a  stronger  reason  in  my  engagements  to  others."  -  ^ 

**  Very  well,"  said  Maudelin,  and  hastily  rising,  she  gave  a  rap  wHh 
her  staff,  and  said,  ''  that  there  soon  would  be  news  in  the  land  that '7 
would  hear  of ;"  and  away  she  went,  stotting  out  at  the  door,  hotwHh^i. 
standing  her  age,  like  a  birsled  pea. 

After  she  was  gone,  I  began  to  reflect ;  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  had' 
jast  an  ease  of  mind,  when  I  thought  of  what  she  had  been  telling  anent 
Ikeir  oe :  but  nothing  more  came  to  pass  that  night. 

The  following  evening,  however,  about  the  same  hour,  vdio  shouUh 
darken  my  door  but  the  minister  hhnself,  a  most  discreet  man,  who  had 
always  paid  me  a  very  sympathizing  attention  from  the  dea^  of  iriy- 
giideman  ;  so  I  received  him  wi^  the  greatest  respect,  wondering  whAt' 
oottld  bring  him  to  see  me  at  that  douMul  hour.  But  no  sooner  hvd  he 
taken  a  seat  in  the  dhow  chair  than  he  made  my  hah*  stimd  on  end  at' 
tlie  wickedness  and  perfidy  of  the  woman  sec, 

**  Mrs.  Blithe,"  said  he,  "  I  have  come  to  have  a  serious  word  with 
yotty/md  to  talk  witk  you  on  a  subject  that  is  impossible  fbr  me  to 
beliflve.  Last  night  that  oiA  Maudelin,  of  whom  the  world  speaks-no 
good,  came  to  me  wkb  her  graad-^daughtat  from  Glasgow,  both  weeping 
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„  "«  WhM  i«  tti#  matter  vithyea/'  mM  I^  ^atk  th*iiitei4l«r;  «  Mid 
ibMreKpon  tke  piteow  gnui4motbtr  toU  mm  tliai  har  M-iiAd  bein  te. 
guiUd  bjr  B  £di«  immiifiw^rif  gmtdmaam,  and  wiaa  thawb^r  < 
|o  ooaia  back  i»  a  ilate  «f  ignoBMBf  that  waa  hearttrcafchiy/* 

''  Qaad  MwaHaJin,  in  wha*  oaa  I  help  you  in  jowr  cakaky  P'' 

*'  Ia  notbingv  aolbiog/'  aatd  aba  j  ''  Init  ipe  ara  aona  ta  luaiii  < 
leaidaa  ia  tinr." 

<'  Wbaa  coolaaaion  ?  quo'  I"--4faat  said  tbe  niniater. 

'<  Ob,  iir/'  aaid  du,  ^'it'a  draadfml^  bnt  yoar  eovaaaUing  aray 
tta  Iram  a  graal  gvdk*    I  bare  jiwt  beam  witb  Widaw  BMlba,  tbe  arid- 
wife,  ta  baapeak  her  bdphig  band ;  oh,  air^  apeir  no  quaaHoM;^ 

"  But/'  aaid  the  miniater^  <^  this  is  not  a  baaisaaa  to  be  triied  wt  A  ; 
what  did  Mrs.  Blitha  aay  to  you  ?" 

"  That  Mrs.  Blithe/'  replied  MaadeHn,  ''  is  a  hidden  woman  ;  abe 
made  aport  of  my  poor  Liasy's  miafortnne,  and  said  that  the  best  I  eould 
do  WM  to  let  her  nip  tbe  cndg  of  tbe  bairn  in  tbe  hour  of  its  UHb." 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Blithe/'  continned  the  Minister,  '^  is  it  possible  that  you 
aaaid  suggest  sudi  a  crime  ?" 

I  was  speechleai ;  blue  stems  dacnaed  before  my  sight,  my  knees 
trembled,  and  the  stead^sat  earth  grew  aa  it  were  eoggly  aneatfc  my 
cbair ;  at  last  I  replied, 

"  That  old  waman,  air,  is  of  a-  nature,  as  she  is  of  age  enough,  to  be 
a  witeb-^Hdbe's  no  cannie  !  to  even  me  to  nnnrder !  Sir,  I  ooanaif  my. 
aalf  into  your  banda  and  judgment." 

«  '^  Indeed,  I  thought,"  said  the  minister,  **  ^at  you  woald  never  apeak 
aa  Maudelin  aaid  you  had ;  but  she  told  'me  to  examine  you  mys^,  for 
that  Ae  waa  aura,  if  I  was  put  to  tbe  straights  of  a  qmestiim,  I  i^ald 
tell  the  truth." 

''  And  you  Imve  heard  tbe  truth,  sir/'  cried  I. 

"  I  believe  it,"  said  he ;  **  but,  in  addition  to  all  she  r^earsed,  she 
told  me  that,  unless  you,  Mrs.  Blithe,  would  do  your  duty  to  her  injured 
o^  and  fne  gratis  for  na  fee  at  all,  she  would  go  before  a  magistnrte, 
aad  swear  you  bad  egged  her  an  to  bathe  her  hands  ia  imiooeat  inAiit 
bkK>d." 

"  Mr.  Stipend,"  cried  I ;  ^'  the  wickedness  of  tbe  human  heart  is  b^^tod 
tbe  eemputatioDS  of  man :  this  dreadful  old  woman  is.  111  not  say  wfiat ; 
but  iAk,  air,  what  am  I  to  do ;  for  if  she  makes  a  peijury  to  a  magistrate 
my  trade  is  gone,  and  my  dear  bairna  driven  to  iniquity  and  beggary  f* 

Then  tbe  miniater  shook  his  bead,  and  said,  *'  It  waa,  to  be  sum,  a 
great  trial,  for  a  worthy  waaami  like  sm,  to  be  so  squeeaed  in  the  riee 
of  malice  ud  malignity ;  but  a  eahn  saugb  hi  all  troubles  was  ttmf  wis* 
doa^  and  that  I  ought  to  comply  with  the  deeettlul  oaito's  aerms." 

Tb«a  it  cane  to  paas,  that,  after  tbe  baatard  brat  was  bora,  ^m  M, 
wile  BMde  a  brag  of  how  she  had  epirited  tbe  wovtby  mbnister  to  terrify 
aaa^  Everybody  lang^bed  at  her  aaiq^taick:  but  to  me  it  was,  l^maa^ 
a  day,  a  beartburnisg ;  though,  to  tlw  iaiv«  of  tbe  parish,  it  was  a  gmt 
aaaan>  aa  I  b^^  aaid,  of  dafei  and  latwuinsut^ 

No  doubt,  it  wUl  be  seen,  by  tbe  Ibvegoteg,  thai,  aMeugb  ir  a  sMm 
i  bad  raaaon  to  be  tbaakfta^haa  IrwTbtenea,  witii  tbe  befy  of  the  UdNTs 
Wy.mother,  had  enabled  me  to  make  a  bit  of  braad  lor  my  ibndly,  yei, 
jbb  waa  Mi  always  witbamt  a  tit>iMe  mA  an  anxiety.  Itidaad,  when  1 
tbMk  on  what  I  base  ooaie  tbromjb  in  ty  yiilbaidea,  1b#«|(lr1«^  «m 
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of.  Uie  l«Mi«4,  aad  tbeworia  Bot  ji^e  to  do  wi«ho«i  it,  1  hurt  oBAi 
thought  that  I  could  not  wish  waur  to  my  deadlieat  enemy,  than  a  kit. 
%l0  case  of  midwifery ;  for  eurely  it  is  a  rery  ebilcitrioal  busliiess,  and 
£mr  fiiMve  a  woman  with  commoB  talona  to  practise.  But  it  would  be  to 
nuike  a  weairieome  tale  were  1  to  lenfthen  my  story ;  and  to  I  mean  just 
to  tell  of  another  aoeident  that  happened  to  me  last  year,  and  then  to 
make  an  end,  with  a  word  or  two  of  imprevement  on  what  shall  have 
b*ei»  said.;  aiterwards  I  will  give  seme  account  of  what  happened  to 
those  that,  through  my  instrumentality,  were  brought  to  be  a  credit  to 
themselves,  and  an  ornament  to  the  world.  Some,  it  is  very  true,  were 
not  ju^  of  that  stamp ;  for,  as  the  impartial  sun  shines  alike  on  the  wick, 
ed  and  the  worthy,  I  have  had  to  deal  with  those  whose  use  I  never 
could  see,  more  than  that  of  an  apple  that  falleth  from  the  tree,  and 
perisheth  with  rottenness. 

The  case  that  I  have  to  conclude  with  was  in  some  sort  mystical ;  and 
long  it  was  before  I  got  an  interpretation  thereof.  It  happened  thus  :«- 
One  morning  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  before  break  of  day,  when  I 
was  lying  wakerife  in  my  bed,  I  heard  a  knuckling  on  the  pane  of  the 
window,  and  got  up  to  inquire  the  cause.  This  was  by  the  porter  of  the 
Thistle  Inns,  seeking  my  help  for  a  leddy  at  the  crying,  that  had  oome 
to  their  house  since  midnight,  and  could  go  no  further. 

I  made  no  more  ado,  but  dressed  myself  offJiand,  and  went  to  the  inns ; 
where,  to  be  sure,  there  was  a  leddy,  for  any  thing  that  I  then  knew  to  the 
contrary,  in  great  difficulty.  Who  she  was,  and  where  she  had  come  from, 
1  heard  not ;  nor  did  I  speir ;  nor  did  I  see  her  face ;  for  over  her  whole 
head  she  had  a  muslin  apron  so  thrown  and  tied,  that  her  face  was  con- 
cealed ;  and  no  persuasion  could  get  her  to  remove  that  veil.  It  was 
therefore  plain  to  me,  that  she  wished  herself,  even  in  my  hands,  not  to 
.  he  known ;  but  she  did  not  seem  to  jealouse  that  the  very  obstinacy  about 
the  veil  would  be  a  cause  to  make  me  think  that  she  was  afraid  I  would 
know  her.  I  was  not,  however,  overly.curious ;  for,  amcmg  the  other  ^od 
jkd  vices  that  I  got  when  I  was  about  to  take  up  the  trade,  from  the  leddy 
of  Rigs,  my  patron,  1  was  enjoined  never  to  be  inquisitive  aaent  family 
eecrets :  which  I  have,  with  a  very  scrupulous  care,  always  adhered  ^; 
and  thus  it  happened,  that,  although  the  leddy  made  herself  so  strangn, 
as  to  make  me  suspicious  that  all  was  not  right,  I  said  nothing,  but  I 
opened  both  my  eyes  and  my  ears. 

She  had  with  her  an  elderly  woman ;  and,  before  she  came  to  ^t 
worst,  I  could  gather  from  their  discourse,  that  the  lady's  husband  was 
expected  every  day  from  some  foreign  land.  By  and  by,  what  with  put- 
ting one  thing  together  with  another,  and  eiking  out  with  the  help  of 
my  own  imagination,  I  was  fain  to  gness  that  she  would  not  be  fli 
pleased  to  be  quit  of  her  burden  before  the  Major  came  home. 

Nothing  beyond  this  patdi.work  of  hints  then  oocurred.  She  had  an 
easy  time  of  it ;  and,  before  the  sun  was  up,  ^e  was  the  mother  of  a 
bonny  bairn.  But  what  surprised  me  was,  that,  in  less  than  an  hour  afMr 
the  birth>  she  was  so  wonderful  hale  and  hearty,  that  she  spoke  ef  tm- 
veiling  another  stage  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  of  leavhig  Mm. 
Smith,  that  was  with  her^  behind,  to  take  care  of  the  babby  ;  indeed, 
.this  was  settled ;  and,  before  neon,  at  twelve  o'clock,  she  was  ready  to 
step  into  the  post-chaise  that  she  had  ordered  to  take  herself  forward; 
-.-but  mark  the  upshot. 

When  aha  was  dveseed  and  teedy  Hot  the  road  roally  she  was  a  etout 
^woman— another  ohMse  drew  np  at  the  inn's  deer,  and,  on  lo^^kiftg  fVom 
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th6  window,  id  tea  who  wit  in  k,  ^e  gmve  s  shriek/  tHd  tUggefetf  IBkjt 
to  a  aofa,  upon  wliioli  like  fell,  like  one  thut  liad  been  tnmMbuii^ertf/; ' 
In  the  chatee  I  eaw  onlsr  an  elderly  westber-beaten  genileman/w^/ 
as  loon  at  the  hortet  were  changed,  parvned  Ue  journey.  Hie  momeiit 
he  was  off,  this  niysterloas  motiier  odled  the  bdy.nurse,  witii  the  bebhy^ 
and  they  spoke  for  a  time  in  whispers.  Then  her  diiiise  was  brought 
out,  and  in  die  stepped,  causing  me  to  go  wltli  her  for  a  stage.  I  did 
so ;  and  she  very  liberally  gare  me  a  fire  poand  note  of  the  Koyal  Bank ; 
and  made  roe,  withont  allowing  me  to  alight,  return  back  with  the  i«.' 
tour-chaise ;  for  the  which,  on  imy  account,  die  settled  with  the  drtrer. 
Bnt  there  the  story  did  not  rest,  as  I  shall  ha^'e  occasion  to  rehearse  by 
and  by. 

(To  he  continued. J 


FINANCIAL  REFORM. 


Is  order  to  acquire  something  like  a  tolerably  accurate  understanding 
of  what  our  legislators  have  been  doing  with  our  money,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  back  to  some  distant  period,  that  we  may  be  able  to  contrast 
what  our  expenditure  was  with  what  it  now  is.  The  period  we  shall 
select  is  the  year  1790  ;  because  a  report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  having  given  an  exact  account  of  the  expenditure  of  that 
year,  we  shall  he  safe  from  error  in  making  use  of  that  account. 

This  account  shows  that  the  whole  expenditure  on  the  army  in  thst 
year  was  XI, 844, 153  ;  on  the  navy,  £9,000,000  ;  on  the  ordnance, 
XS75,000 ;  on  the  national  debt,  £10,317,972;  and  that  the  total  public 
expenditure  in  1790  was  no  more  than  £15,969,178. 

The  annual  account  of  the  public  expenditure  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons  this  year,  shows  that  it  amounted  for  the  year  1831  to 
£47,lldS,S99.  But  to  this  must  be  added  about  £4,000,000,  which  is  ex- 
pended in  collecting  the  revenue ;  making  the  actual  established  expen- 
diture of  the  United  Kingdom  something  more  than  Firrr-oprB  Mn^ 
UONS,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  profound  peace  ! 

It  appears  from  the  same  annual  account,  that  in  1831,  the  expend!, 
tnre  exceeded  the  public  income  by  the  sum  of  £098,857.  So  that  at 
last  every  thing  of  the  semblance  of  a  sinking  fund  is  wholly  oblitersted. 

The  sum  expended  by  this  country  in  the  wars  of  1793  and  fMI  If 
shown  in  a  treasury  account,  dated  the  5th  of  May,  1898.  It  ap{fei|im. 
from  this,  that  the  total  expenditure  between  1799  and  1810^  Bmoati^ 
to  1,934  milUons.  *"- 

Siuee  the  peace  in  1815,  the  expenditure  may  be  set  down  tit  #6<^ 
minions. 

These  few  plain  incontrovertible  f^acts,  taken  from  ofBcia}  docu^entt, 
are  sufficient  to  explain  the  prodigious  prodigality  with  whidk  the  raoJMt 
ef  the  public  has  been  managed  by  their  representatives  under  the  wt 
sjrstem  of  constituting  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  indiridnal  minister,  to  whom  tiie  country  is  diiefly  ii^el^tod  Aie 
introducing  and  establishing'  this  profusion  of  the  war  expen^Stnr#t  is 
Mr.  Pitt. 

The  means  which  mainly  contributed  to  it  are,  the  triek  of  naiatldti. 
big  a  slaking  teid,  whUe  kNun  were  aannatty  borrewed ;  and  tie  eebdng 
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,  jBjiocnity  of  the  exj^onditMX^  sijace  the  peAfCi,  '^,tQ  ^^t^rlbute^^ 
^"^tii\^  Wde  jof  all  riilea  for  regulating  tLe  ejcjiteaditur^  i^  |bri^e;|*  ^ 
t  peace/  and  the  conductlxiig  it  (^^  wfu*  prui^siples :  'althojU|^t}\ 
«V  the  i>pUcy  of  our  statesQiea  and.  legialatoira  h^  b^en  to  ^^uq^js  , 
^  iff«  waa  an  event  against  whichlwe  tiad ao  secMirity^  and  foj:  ^luch  wft^ 
€yq£ht  jJways  to  be  a&  fuay  prepared  as  if  it  we^e  to  happen  iijam^diat^IXr , 
Stojbuiti;  in  peint  ^f  fact,  all  the  advantages  of  pea^>,as  connected  witib 
iqil»lii(l,^qoqomy,  Jbaye. been  entirely  throwii  away«  ^,    ,    ^  ^i 

The  'same  kind  o(  appeal  to  the  fears  of  the  people^  which  was  si^r, 
eessful  in  leading  them  into  supporting  the  war^  has  been  made  use  of  to 
lead  them  into  a  submission^  during  the  peace,  to  a  war-expenditure 
establishment.  And  the  same  patronage  and  influence  which  secured 
majorities  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  war,  has  been  employed 
successfully  to  secure  majorities  during  the  peace,  in  support  of  the  old 
system  of  profusion  and  extravagance. 

But  candour  and  justice  require  it  to  be  confessed,  that  the  fault  lay 
not  altogether  with. those  ministers  who  held, the  reins  of  government; 
but  chiefly  with  the  systemof  influence  under  which  they  were  oblige^ 
tp  carry  on  the .  Government.  For  had  any  set  of  ministjars,  since  the, 
p^ace,  attempted  to  Ax  a  proper  peace-establishment,  i|he  hostility  which! 
such  a  measure  would  have  brought  down  upon  them  from  the  great 
body  Qf  Peers  and  members  of  Parliament,  interested  in  maintaining  a! 
^eat  expenditure,  and  from  the  Crown,  would  have  deprived  them  of  the 
sf&pport  of  those  miyorities  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  without  Uie 
assistance  of  which  they ^  could  not  continue  in  office. 

The  great  value,  therefore,  of  the  Reform  of  Parliament,  consists  in 
its  having  overthrown  this  baneful  principle  of  Government,  by  which 
the  ministers  were  rendered  incapable  of  adapting  their  measures  to  the 
interest  of  the  public ;  and  it  is  now  for  the  first  time  that  the  country 
is  placed  in  a  situation  to  admit  of  the  possibility  of*  having  its  pecu- 
niary affairs  conducted  in  a  proper  way.  .  ^ , 
The  securing,  however,  of  the  power  of  enjoying  a  better  management 
is  not  enough.  More  remains  to  be  done.  The  electors  of  the  United, 
Kingdom  must  take  care  that  this  power  is  turned  to  a  proper  account, 
by  exercising  their  right  of  choosing  such  representatives  as  will  bQ 
guided  by  an  honest  determination  to  vote  for  a  substantial  financial 
refbnn* 

The  electors  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Crown  still  possesses  greo^ 
iliflaence^  and  that  the  aristocracy  also  still  possesses  great  influence  .^ 
ihey  must  l>e  aware  that  both  are  greatly  interested  in  keeping  up  the 
public  expenditure  to  the  utmost  of,  their  power ;  and  consequently  they 
must  entertain  no  doubt  that  both  will  unite  their  influence  in  endcnifr 
TOnriJig  io  secuie  this  object.  All  that  refor^i  has  done  h  to  increase 
tbe  influence  of  the  public :  but  unless  the  public  use  this  influence  wit^i 
js  mush  activity  and  unipu  as  the  Crown  and  the  aristocracy  use  theirii, 
the  power  of  the  latter  will  be  predominant,  and  financial  abuses  will  still 
AoiHcishf 

II^  is  right  further  to  observe,  that  it  may  be  set.  down  as  certafi^ 
that  the  two  great  political  parties,  namely,  the  Tories  and  the  Wh^^ 
wiUJbe  fo,und  umtsd,  en  all  occamna  of  voting  moAey>  in  the  new  House 
of  Commons,  in  doiqg  all  in  their  po^ej;  to  preserve  a  higli  scale . of. puj^^. 

*-    '"        VOL.    J.  '  5   C  " 
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^%^thiy  imv«  ili^  same  irfterest  hs  the  l*orieid  in  iiiitilii^  a  1 
]^ttriCfitiitetd-ftccotmt  In  securlny  sujjport,  as  veTl  a«!Ui*av(ASiig'4 
ftt  Wtft  ffoirtCB  of  Parflament^    One  single  net  of  the  presiirt '«  ^ 

<^$9^  enmiglj  to  toiifitm  the  trutfi  o?  this  ohgerration ;  namely,' iie.*|iiili| 
pdStit^  of  tfie  satne  dril  Hst  afi  that  of  which  they  took  advantage^  dli 
fte  i^lea  6t  its  extra\'agance,  to  turn  out  the  late  administration. 

However  grtteiVil,  therefore,  the  electors  may  feel  to  tlie  l^finistei^ 
fvr  ftefbfm  m  Parliament,  they  should  recollect  that  the  succ^s  of  it 
was  mainly  due  to  their  own  efforts ;  and  they  should  not  suifer  them- 
selves  to  be  induced  ta  place  too  mudi  confidence  in  Ministers  being  dis- 
poned to  make  a  very  vigorous  resistance  to  the  Crown  and  aristocracy, 
in  forcing  from  them  such  a  plan  of  financial  reform,  as  the  true  Inter- 
est of  the  pnhlic  obviously  demand.  On  the  contrary,  the  electors 
ouglvt  to  act  under  a  conviction  that  the  cabinet  will  not,  nay  cannot, 
voluntarily  bring  forward  any  such  plan  ;  and  that  the  carrying  of  such  a 
pltai  wholly  depends  on  the  exertions  of  the  electors,  in  making  a  proper 
use  of  the  rights  they  have  Just  acquired. 

*  The  obvious  way  by  which  these  exertions  may  be  turned  to  the  best 
account,  is  by  electing  no  representatives  for  the  new  Parliament,  but 
men  who  will  uneqnivocally  undertake  to  shut  their  ears  to  the  old 
hackneyed  pretexts  for  voting  the  annual  estimates  for  the  public  ser- 
iicos  according  to  the  established  scale  of  extravagance ;  and  to  vote  no 
more  money,  in  any  instance,  than  what  a  dearly  made  out  case  of  pub. 
lii  necessity  Justifies.  By  acting  in  this  way,  the  electors  will  secure  a 
majority  in  the  new  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  real  retrenchment ; 
«nd  thus  make  it  obligatory  on  the  Crown  to  select  its  principal  minis, 
ters,  not  from  this  or  that  establisheid  party,  but  from  those  members  ot 
l!he  House  of  Commons  who  compose  the  majority  :  so  that  from  hence, 
fbrth  no  individual  shall  have  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  at  the  caprice  of  any 
party  leader ;  but  only  because  he  possesses  the  proper  qualifications 
tbr  the  situation. 

.  In  point  of  fact,  if  the  leading  men  now  in  power  wish  to  continue  tn 
dfllce,  they  must  immediately  make  preparations  for  enabling  them  to 
secure  the  support  of  the  new  House  of  Commons,  by  following  up  the 
reform  of  Parliament  by  a  reform  of  the  cabinet. 

Such  great  and  long-continued  pains  have  been  taken,  to  deceive  the 
jl^eople  with  respect  to  what  sums  are  really  necessary  to  be  expended^ 
by  thoi$e  Individuals  of  various  dedcriptions  who  have  been  interested 
ih  maintaining  an  excessive  scale  of  expenditure,  that  very  ertoneooa 
opinions  prevail,  even  amongst  the  best-disposed  persons  on  this  head ; 
and,  therefore,  what  we  feel  to  be  our  first  duty,  in  attempting  to  rquis^ 
the  electors  to  a  due  sense  of  the  urgency  of  securing  a  proper  financlitf 
reform j  ig  to  expose  the  delusive  means  which  have  been  practised  to 
circulate  f^lse  notions  as  to  the  amount  of  money  which  the  exigendi^ 
<yfi3ie  state  require  to  be  spent.  -  ^' 

'^  On  looking  back  to  the  year  17d3,  history  shows  that  the  Governi^)^ 
sdc6es8ftilly  took  advantage  of  every  event  to  terrify  the  public  ;^lk3jl 
thi^  by  succeeding  in  rousing  a  cowardly  apprehension  of  the  tendefei^ 
6f  the  French  revolution,  it  led  to  the  spending  of  ft  thousand  hittti^ns 
W  riestoi^g  the  Bourbons  to  the  tfirone  of  •France;  if*he  habft  of  ASjpl 
'^'AiT^  Enfi-laiid  dlf^Tayvon  ^H' occ^asfons,  ""bf^etng  prone  toliVii'^hfetlS 
Sa,*^  is'thJ  /hi|f  d^ect  of  ilationsl  ch a i^ef ;  a  h^lt  S^Jwlhg  from  k 
want  of  suitable  education  in  its  political  concerns.     This  habit  has  at 
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wi^jiiff^  ierv^  us  the  mtmime^t  in  the  h^nds  pf.^Mi  crf%f  i^lswiiffr 
ti?^i^  io  del^^  the  public^  aod  bring  it  ov^r  to  Buj^qrt  the  ^9^^ 
B^i^fiipre^  .perti^ujiarly  tho^e  cpniiected  with  the  ennptyiDg  the  i>Qck^  yf 
Cite  p^oftle  for  the  advantage  of  the  higher  ordera.  With  the  aid  of  thie 
]^raiiei|0S8  to  be  alarmed  at  every  silly  rumour  of  danger^  ^achnew  achfloie 
of  fi^iAiiclal  jugglery  wiia  greedily  ewaUowed  during  the  war,  till  ^v^ry 
finandftl  eijHwiient  for  extracting  money  fron^  the  hoodwinked  nation 
wm  eocii^iisted^-^first^  by  \om,  aud^  lastly^  by  war^aices. 

Wlien  1^  l^igth  peace  came,  the  eame  trieji^  of  exciting  alarm  was  oonti. 
nufid  to  be  practised,  and  unfortunat^y  with  the  same  success,  by  changing 
oidy  the  arguments  for  carrying  on  liie  war  into  arguments  for  being  pre- 
pared for  a  new  war,  and  by  adding  to  these  arguments,  appeals  to  the 
passions  of  the  public  to  be  liberal  in  rewarding  those  who  brought  the 
war  to  a  triumphant  close.  With  the  aid  of  the  arguments  for  prepa^ 
ration,  an  enormous  peace-establishment  was  settled ;  and  with  the  fud 
of  these  appeals,  a  charge  of  from  six  to  seven  millions  a-year  has  been 
created  for  half-pay,  pensions,  retired  allowances,  and  superannuations. 

To  account,  in  short,  in  a  sentence  for  the  waste  of  public  treasure 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  forty  years,  it  may  be  said  that  it  has 
been  prjodueed  by  the  corrupt  influence  arising  out  of  the  rotten  boro^gh 
system,  working  upon  the  fears  and  liberality  of  a  deluded  people. 

The  success  of  successive  administrations  in  maintaining  so  unh^ew- 
ed  •  scheme  of  chicanery  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  attributed  to  the 
difficulty  under  which  the  public  has  been  placed  of  acquiring  a  correct 
knowledge  of  its  financial  affairs.  Finanoe  is  necessarily  a  subject  re- 
quiring great  application,  with  the  aid  of  extensive  information  in  de- 
tails, to  understand  it  properly ;  and  of  this,  every  advantage  has  been 
taken  by  our  rulers  to  conceal  the  true  character  of  their  measures. 
Whenever  a  member  of  Parliament  brought  forward  a  case  of  gross 
waste  and  profusion,  his  statements  were  met  by  flat  denials  of  their 
truth  ;  reliance  being  placed  by  ministers  on  their  asseverations  escaping 
detection  from  the  incompetency  of  the  public  to  decide  which  party 
was  in  the  wrong. 

The  opponents  of  extravagance  were  unable,  from  their  want  of  official 
knowledge  and  documents,  to  controvert  the  statements  of  those  who 
were  in  office ;  while  they,  on  their  part,  incessantly  employed  the  ma- 
teriala  that  their  offices  afforded,  in  making  qi^eeches,  and  sending  forth 
pMoaphlets,  to  justify  every  abuse,  and  to  make  the  people  believe  that 
the  resources  of  the  nation  were  admirably  managed  and  inexhaustible. 

For  more  effectually  blinding  the  public.  Parliamentary  committee^ 
were,  from  time  to  time,  solemnly  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  expen- 
diture ;  but  with  no  other  view  or  practical  effect,  than  to  defend  and 
•enfirm  the  system  of  profusion. 

Under  such  circumstances  and  with  such  means  as  those  now  men- 
tioped,  the  natural  and  legitimate  good  of  peace,  namely,'  the  husband- 
ing of  the  national  resources,  was  thrown  away  ;  and  a  systematic  annual 
amount  of  expense  successfully  established,  which  has  cost  the  nation, 
nnce  1616,  nothing  short  of  a  hundred  millions  more  than  a  real  neces- 
sltj  for  providing  for  the  public  services  required. 

The  great  deficiency  of  the  revenue  in  18S6  produced,  for  the  first 
time,  after  an  uninterrupted  peace  of  eleven  years,  ^j  thing  like  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  ministers  to  arrest  the  evil  course  of  prodigslity. 
This  deficienoy  led  to  the  appointing  of  the  Ccnnmittee  of  Finance  in 

3  c  2 
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]  896  ;  and  it  is  but  due  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  admits  that  la 
selecting  the  members  of  that  Committee^  he  displayed  a  i^  tntiHsiB 
of  introducing  a  better  plan  of  management.  But  this  was  ah  ertiij^fim 
merit ;  for  it  was  entirely  obliterated  by  hU  refusal  to  re-app<ilttr'^e 
Committee  in  the  session  of  1899.  Fortiuiat^^  however^  the  tiu^to'  c^ 
valuiible  materials  the  Committee  had  collected^  in  she  months  of  inoee- 
sant  labourln  the  discharge  of  their  duty^  has  not  been  ssdfered  itf  %e- 
come^  so  much  waste  paper ;  in  consequence  of  the  publication  bf  fl^ 
chairman  of  the  Committee  in  his  work  on  '*  Financial  Refonn."*  ,) 

In  this  Tolume,  all  the  Committee  could  have  dona  1^  "^H"g  v^oiis. 
Has  been  accompliriied ;  and  the  public^  therefore,  has  deririBd  tiMit  mk. 
vantage  as  to  information  on  financial  subjects^  which  the  ComioittM', 
had  it  been  re-appointed^  would  have  g^ven. 

.  The  chief  use  of  this  publication  consists  in  its  having  made  it  iai- 
possible  for  any  administration  again  to  deceive  the  public,  ia  the  wa^ 
farmer  administrations  have  deceived  it^  with  respect  to  what  is  nCees- 
sary  to  be  expended,  and  what  may  safely  be  retrenched.  So  that  at 
length  the  true  state  of  the  case  may  now  be  accurately  know^ ;  and 
it  is  only  for  the  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  take  the  trovUt 
of  making  a  proper  use  of  the  information  which  ia  within  their  vstfah, 
to  secure  a  proper  guardianship  of  the  public  purse. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  progress  which  has  thus  been  made,  in 
leading  to  correct  opinions  on  the  necessity  and  practicability x>fretras4^ 
ment,  it  may  be  set  down  as  certain  that  every  kind  of  effort  willattlLcHi* 
tinue  to  be  made  to  maintain  that  any  further  retrenchment  is  not  pjjwtl' 
cable.  The  Tory  party  would  commit  a  feh  deie,  in  admitttog  that  the 
expenditure  could  be  reduced ;  and  the  Whigs  have  already  adopted  thf 
scale  of  their  predecessors,  as  the  basis  of  their  financial  measoresu  Ha 
host  of  officers  of  the  army  will  set  forth  all  kinds  of  appeals  to  ■^^imal 
vanity  and  false  liberality,  in  favour  of  spending  on  the  army  six  ia3. 
lions  a.year  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  peace.  The  navy,  though  more 
modest,  and  certainly  not  less  entitled  to  consideration,  will  not  be  want- 
ing in  endeavouring  to  turn  the  national  feelings  and  the  nAtioai^ 
prejudice  for  wooden-walls,  into  an  excuse  for  spending  aaothor  aiz  mil- 
lions  a-year.  The  Ordnance  will  still  contend  for  the  privOega  of  waat- 
.ing  several  hundred  thousands  a-year  inCrovemment  manufactures,  dvfl 
engineering,  and  military  buildings.  The  dvil  departments  will  inmt 
that  the  double  amount  of  charge  which  they  cost,  beyond  what  tliey 
cost  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  is  all  ri|^t. 

fn  addition  to  all  this,  a  large  class  of  well-meaning  penM^s,  who  hA. 
bitually  form  their  opinion,  on  the  authority,  the  very  worst  authority, 
ef  military  and  naval  officers,  will  fall  into  the  snares  that  will  he  InM 
for  them  ;  while  a  mass  of  timid  people  will  allow  their  false  lypraheMu 
sions  of  imaginary  dangers  to  lead  them  to  believe  that  England  nmal 
inevitably  become  a  department  of  France,  or  a  proidnoe  of  Rmda,  if  ii% 
do  not  go  on  spending  as  heretofore  a  sum  of  fifty  millions  a-year  as 
our  peace,  establishment.  .     • 

The  author  of  ''  Financial  Reform"  has  made  it  appear  that  hets«9 
fully  sensible  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  tife 
public  to  a  large  amount  of  reductions ;  and  very  prudently  pre6teedf  his 
suggestions  res])ccting  them  by  a  general  demonstration  of  the  nroosiai^ 
and  practicability  of  making  an  extensive  retrenchment.  The  manner 
in  which  he  has  executed  this  task  being  scTwelt  cat<ml%ted  f o  ^fefenr^'  the 
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^^  ^h^h^i^in  view^  und.  all  he  has  said  on  the  subject  being  also  so 
Xioroughly  applicable  to  the  present  circumstances  of  our  financial  si- 
;^lSop^  that  we  feel  we  cannot  do  a  more  useful  service  to  the  cause  of 
'etrenclixneDt  than  giving  at  length  what  he  has  written  in  his  prelimi^ 
laiy  view  of  the  question.    He  says^- 

~.A^%o  the  practicability  of  retrenchment,  the  zeal  with  which  all  existing  ex* 
>#qiyjare  defended  throws  a  considerable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  proving  it.  Each 
lulilifc'department  ttand«  prepared  to  give  the  most  confident  reasons  why  it  is  ab- 
lolutely  necessary  to  keep  up  the  scale  of  its  expenditure  to  the  exact  point  at  which 
•  tiiw  is.  Bv«ry  Vsxd  of  sophism,  insinuation,  and  assertion  is  worked  up  with 
(!9«t  iafltmntj  into  a  -case^  to  mist  any  attempt  at  effective  retrenchment ;  and  not 
>QlFtGoT«nmient  and  Parliament,  but  also  the  public,  suffer  themselves,  in  Uub  way« 
o  hare  their  judgment  influenced  rather  by  the  personal  authority  of  official  men, 
vlio  are  always  endeavouring  to  keep  their  respective  services  in  the  highest  possi . 
»fe  s6ite  of  equipment  and  show,  than  by  those  prindples  of  a  sound  system  of 
iaannn;  which  require  that  that  portion  of  the  public  expense  which  is  incurred  for 
ailitary  preparation  and  protection,  should  be  regulated  by  the  quantity  and  mea* 
(ure  of  the  danger  to  be  guarded  agidnst. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  persons,  not  themselves  in  office,  to  liave  sufficient 
Lnowledge  of  details,  to  he  able  to  expose  the  fallacies  on  which  the  pleas  for  ex- 
>efM»  are  enforced  ;  and  the  absence  of  such  an  exposure  produces  too  often  a  belief 
hat  the  expense  is  necessary.  The  only  mode,  therefore,  that  is  left  for  making  out 
i  case  to  establish  the  practicability  of  retrenchment,  is  by  reasoning  on  probabili* 
;iea,  founded  on  those  focts  which  are  within  the  observation  of  every  one.  Although 
this  ia  necessarily  an  imperfect  kind  of  proof,  the  facts  of  profusion  which  can  be 
adduced,  when  combined  together  and  patiently  examined,  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
Lead  to  ooDcluSiou  that  will  leave  no  doubt  on  any  unprejudiced  and  disinterested 


1.  When  we  see  how  great  the  expense  of  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance  services 
is,  in  comparison  with  what  it  was  in  the  peace  preceding  the  war  of  1793,  we  have 
a  right  to  infer,  primd  faoiey  that  the  present  expense  is  much  too  great ;  and  the 
MKM  probamU  rests,  clearly,  with  those  in  authority,  to  point  out  what  the  circum- 
stances are  which  can  justify  so  great  an  additional  charge  on  the  public  It  may 
be  seen,  by  refening  to  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  of  Finance  of  182^ 
that  they  concurred  in  this  opinion ;  for  they  commenced  the  examination  into  each 
of  the  above-mentioned  departments  by  quoting  a  similar  opinion  of  the  Committee 
of  Finance  of  1817 ;  and  by  calling  on  the  witnesses  for  an  explanation  of  the  causes 
trkfch  had  led  to  so  expensive  a  peace-establishment  as  the  present  one. 

After  beginning  tlieir  labours  on  such  a  principle,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if 
thay  had  been  re-appointed  in  the  session  of  1829,  they  would  have  recommended 
considerable  reductions  in  our  military  and  naval  forces  to  have  been  made,  as  soon 
as  the  war  in  Turkey  and  the  affairs  of  Greece  were  settled. 

It  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  say,  in  order  to  meet  the  charge  of  profusion  in  the 
Biilitary  expenditure,  that  the  services  are  in  a  very  high  state  of  efficiency ;  for  this 
charge  can  be  properly  met,  only  by  showing  that  preparation  and  equipment  have 
not  hee^.  carried  beyond  the  point  which  manifest  grounds  of  public  necessity  pre- 
scnbe.  Unless  this  condition  of  necessity  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  expense 
to  he  incurred  for  the  public  service  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  fancy ;  and  might  be 
madetwiee  what  it  is  without  any  hlame,  provided  that  efficiency  aijd  equipment 
weve  doubled  at  (he  same  time*  Although  this  principle  of  necessity  appears  to  be 
so  evident  as  almost  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  point  it  out,  every  one  must  be  sen- 
6ibl<^  who  ha§  closely  watched  the  reasoning  of  those  military  authorities  according 
to  which  our  establishments  are  regulated,  that  it  can  have  had  but  little  considera- 
tion !n  their  minds. 

Referring,  therefore,  to  the  foct  of  the  very  great  present  amount  of  the  peaca-esta^ 
Ulshnent  in  c^tafmaoa  with  what  the  establishment  was  prior  to  1793 ;  and  no 
sati8£»ctory  reasons  having  been  given,  grounded  on  a  proper  exposition  of  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended,  to  prove  that  a  public  necessity  exists  for  fixing  it  at  treble  the 
former  amount,  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  case  can  be  made  out  to  show  that 
retrenchment  is  practicable  in  our  military  and  naval  expenditure.^ 


f  TMs  eonduiion  Is  ftntlier  sstaUiflMd»  in  the  Mine  work,  under  the  bead*  of  Anny  and  Narjr 
£xpen(K(ure. 
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tfm  fpirit  of  pfo^iuloa  which  is  admitUd  to  h»v«  pre  vmiled  durixif  Ibe  Ifek  Wwy 
yfiiirfr'  with  the  Uxi  of  nothing  hATing  lince  been  effectoally  done  to  eontrot  % 
mwgtf^  Miathcf  argnment  for  its  being  possible  to  mike  a  consldenible  rediiilJia 
iHk  tha  ezpanditvre.  The  nature,  character^  and  extent  of  the  war  destroyed  alt  pM- 
ftovsly  sstablidbed  systems  of  control  and  economy.  The  ftcility  of  getting  meMV 
by  loansy  through  the  help  of  inconrertibU  bank  paper  and  of  the  sinldag  fond,  lit 
10  that  boundless  expenditure  in  subsidies,  expeditions,  fortifications,  military  pen. 
|ioB%  cItU  superannuations,  and  increased  salaries,  wMch  consumed  so  many  sifl- 
Uons,  and  of  which  we  are  now  feeling  the  effects.  Kow,  though  the  war  Is  orer, 
the  ^irit  of  this  proftision  survires ;  for  it  is  not  possible  to  point  out  any  measoic, 
•r  system  of  measures,  which  has  produced  any  general  and  decided  change  in  it; 
and  therefore  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  a  strict  spirit  of  economy  were  subedtotei 
instead  of  this  spirit  of  profusion,  a  great  deal  of  the  present  expenditure  might  be 


8.  The  numerous  reports  on  the  public  departments  for  the  management  of  tfts 
public  expenditure,  which  hare  been  made  by  Commissions  of  Inquiry  and  9e- 
leet  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  show  that  there  Is  not  one  q(  these  de- 
MTtments,  of  which  the  constitution  and  organization  is  not  extremely  d^ectiTe. 
BTtry  department  has  more  branches,  and  every  branch  more  officers  and  clerks, 
than  would  be  necesnry  if  a  proper  principle  of  consolidation  were  adopted,  for  tks 
despatch  of  public  bnsineaf,  and  for  the  control  of  the  indlTlduals  entrusted  with  H. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  forms  of  doing  business  are  ancient  and  cumbtfsome.  Reforma- 
tion, which  has  niade  such  uniTersal  inroads  into  ancient  institutions,  and  with  madk 
ualTersal  adrantage,  has  been  succeaifully  excluded  from  the  public  offices  ;  retoms 
are  required  of  what  is  doing,  to  a  useless  extent ;  checks  are  heaped  upon  chedca,  of 
no  real  use ;  correspondence  is  carried  on  between  office  and  office,  and  between  the 
offices  and  indiriduals,  in  a  manner  quite  uncalled  for  by  any  public  object ;  salaries 
hate  been  immensely  increased ;  pensions  and  superannuations  hare  been  laTsaUy 
regulated,  and  very  large  sums  oi  money  hare  been  squandered  on  official  real, 
dances.* 

With  proofs  upon  prooft  of  the  existence  of  these  focts,  the  conclusion  cannot  be 
shaken^  that  A  great  saving  of  expense  would  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  revisAen 
of  all  the  departments,  as  would  introduce  modem  improTements,  instead  of  a  aya- 
iem  of  organisation  and  regulation,  of  which  the  origin  may  be  traced  back  to  cen- 
Cnties  from  the  present  time. 

4.  The  complicated  and  multiforlous  methods  ot  keeping  accounts  in  all  the  pob- 
lie  offices ;  the  numerous  and  dilatory  methods  of  auditing  them  :  and  the  almoat 
incredible  fact,  that  there  is  not  made  up  In  any  office  such  a  document  as  an  ac- 
count of  the  actual  annual  expenditure  of  the  public  money ;  show  that  there  is  c«n- 
•on  for  presuming,  that  if  all  this  were  changed,  and  a  simple,  unifonn,  and  acca. 
rate  system  of  public  accounts  introduced  in  its  stead,  a  great  retrenclimnit  might 
be  made  in  all  the  official  establishments  ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  pubHc  money 
would  be  under  a  more  secure  custody.  '  The  annual  accounts  that  are  laid  belbie 
Parliament  are  confined  to  the  Exchequer  receipts  and  issues ;  they  leave  milUMis 
unexplained  and  unaccounted  for  in  detail.  They  state,  for  instance,  the  expendi. 
ture  of  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance,  no  further  than  the  gross  amount  of  the 
issues  for  each  of  these  services.  *f 

With  respect  to  the  principles  on  which  retrenchment  should  be  conducted. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  these  should  be  weU  considered,  and,  when 
decided  upon,  most  severely  adhered  to.  No  person  can  have  his  mind  in  a  per- 
fectly fit  state  to  form  a  judgment  on  any  question  of  retrenchment,  without  having 
acquired  the  habit  by  previous  study  of  referring  to  what  the  uses  and  object  of  go. 
vernment  are,  and  tike  grounds  on  which  taxes  can  justly  be  required  to  be  pnid. 
The  great  error  which  Is  commonly  committed  is  taking  the  utility  of  an  expendi- 
ture as  a  sufficient  justification  of  it ;  whereas,  however  useful  it  may  be,  if  it  can. 
not  be  shown  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  securing  some  public  object  that  could 
not  be  had  by  any  other  means,  it  is  superfluous,  and  ought  to  be  discontinued.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  opinion  among  those  persons  who  are  in  situationa  to  havsooo. 
siderable  influence  in  matters  of  flnance,  that  we  ought  first  to  secure  all  the  reve- 

•  Hmt*  vu  paid*  ib  Ave  ytare  to  1818,  I?S,6fie/.  for  ezpenoci  Incurred  In  official  reiideMCk-> 
Pap.  Cora.  Fin.  Na  IM. 

f  Report  oaFirt»HcA0oountt  of  McMn.BrookibankaiNl  Belts,  p.  41  A  new  ptou  of  accmutts  of 
oati«aeMMosMVii»  kit  MM  oil  trtal  foe  wmsttee  in  tbeVs^F  Office,  tt  tosa  bwnesoiwtHliy 
Miw  Dwu  TbompaoQ. 
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The  arguments  set  forth  in  these  pages  of  '^  Financial  Reform"  leajce 
notliing  to  be  added,  to  establish  beyond  all  question  the  necessit^rtiaid 
^  jpracticability  of  retrenchment,  and  the  principles  on  which  ft  ou^ht  to 
be  conducted.  This  extract  should  be  read  repeatedly  by  every  (elector 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  the  liberal  part  of  the  public  press  coujtd 
do  nothing  better  calculated  to  point  out  what  candidates  should  be  re- 
quired to  undertake  to  perform,  than  republishing  it  frequently  before 
the  general  election.  '    -^ 

Before  we  proceed  to  point  out  in  detail  where  savings  of  experi'se 
may  be  made,  we  consider  it  necessary  to  suggest  that  the  first  thing 
every  candidate  should  be  required  to  promise  to  do,  is  to  use  his  utmost 
exertions  in  Parliament  to  secure  a  proper  system  of  public  ^ccoonls. 
Tbe  fact  which  is  mentioned  in  the  preceding  quotation  "that  there 
is  not  made  up  in  any  office  or  department  such  a  document  as  an  ac- 
count of  the  actual  annual  expenditure  of  the  public  money,"  is  alone 
sufficient  to  impress  on  any  thinking  mind  the  absolute  necessity  x>f 
making  the  new.modelling  of  the  public  accounts,  the  first  object  to  be 
sought  after  and  secured.  This  single  fact  speaks  volumes,  in  confirrrta- 
tkm  of  the  settled  plan  of  our  rulers  to  carry  expense  to  its  utmost 
limit ;  because  nothing  could  more  effectually  lead  to  this  end  ^aa  oon« 
cealing  from  the  public  eye  the  true  state  of  the  expenditure.  Byso 
doing,  they  knew  they  were  able  to  spend  all  they  wished  to  speiid, 
without  control  and  with  impunity ;  and  the  result  proves  the  advantage 
they  took  of  this  protection  of  their  extravagance. 

In  the  next  article,  the  late  Budget  will  be  examined,  in  ordfir-to 
show  the  cause  of  the  deficiency  of  the  Revenue  to  the  amduift'of 
^1^200,000,  on  the  last  5th  of  July,  and  to  point  out  the  measures  wl^ich 
the  public  interest  requires  to  be  adopted. 
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De  Foe  is  the  first  author  of  the  whole  class  of  periodical  literattire 
which  rises  above  a  mere  gazette  or  bulletin,  and  endeavours -to -reason 
and  joke  as  well  as  to  disseminate  the  news  or  lies  of  the  day.  -His 
'*  Review"  was  the  prototype  of  the  "  Tatler,"  and  eontains  several  light, 

■--  •  -■ '-••-  •--'  * 

•  CHsttbsrs*  EAinlmffgli  Jsanialy  No.  L  to  ItXyUL  The  Pcumy  J^sfwinf^  No. 
i:  ts  XXI.    SstnnlBy  Msgasine,  Vw  L  t«  V^L    The  6dMaLmttlnr  Nos.JL.lo  Ul. 
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M^charsstotf  wni iam6»» -not  wbwer^^  Q^s^eMmmMi 
<stii*Ta^u  "  <9aeti0dth»kiild  of -piyec  started, ky  ^<£ke  Fmixnot  JEi^ 
lishman  "  to  perfection.  "  The  Spectator  "  which  succeeded  itx  efcfiin^tf  ^ 
IH^iermanei  tas^peships^  knr  ita  intrinsic  nerite  tiuni^  hf  sfcmi  of  Su 
inactf  amiritions  jwrteiions.  Johnson  and  others  miafeoeAt  ciiUiuly  tlii 
dnoActeref  these  pariadicak,  and  the  aonrce  <if  their  popnlaiaty.  TbB 
gsarve  essays  ef  Addiaan  night  he  admired  b j  the  few^  bat  ikif  wees 
mkf  taleittted  by  the  many,  asal  thai  because  of  the  jateeestjny  gOBsip 
6f  the  4a^  wM^nAkb  they  were  ewrrouaded*  The  bedjr  of  the  week 
Iraa  an  ccr»ct  fanafe  of  the  business  and  ^rit  ef  the  age,  loid  the-nunl 
essays  were  aeeepUdile  becaioe  they  dove^tailed  inte  this,  neoeiyedL  and 
iSiaiitud  h^  upon  it.  ''  The  Tatler/'  in  particular,  expatiatea  otbt  the 
svfaele  ield  ef  political  news.  The  Newspapers  of  our  day  are  the  fpen. 
aine  successors  of  the  Tatlers  and  Spectators — they  are  the  full  gnwith 
of  that  which  these  works  present  to  us  in  its  infancy.  All  atteiiipte  Se 
get  up  *'  Spectators  "  or  ''  Tatlers  "  in  our  day  must  fail ;  their  interest 
ia4oo  partial.  To  attempt  to  cram  such  a  woric  down  the  throaia  o# 
Hm  puhJie,  is  like  the  insane  efforts  of  some  worthy  CeUs  te  squeeze  tbe 
eJtpasided  inteUtgence  and  wants  of  the  age  into  the  social  farms  of  by- 
gbiie  iimes.  Bven  the  "  Spectator,  "  in  seeking  to  eschew  the  riruknft 
laotp  spirit  of  ^le  period  by  rdinquishing  the  field  of  poliUo%  iuled  for 
that  v^py  .reason,  ie-lny  so  strong  a  h^  upon  the  public  mind, 
uiii  iaiieoaeeivahle  «ven  to  those  most  accustomed  to  reflect  upon  tfae 
•uftter, -<  how)  *tte  progress  of  society  has  been  accelerated  by  these 
MbpiHtte^i^nrea  ef  the  press.  They  hare  contributed  to  this  good  wmtkp 
neS'ty'irtgikfaig  out  new  ideas,  but  simply  by  facilitating  their  interchange 
.hetsfeen  man  and  man.  Compare  the  clods  whom  we  find  vegetaiting  in 
lAte  thinly  inhabited  outskirts  of  our  land,  brooding  over  a  few  hsne. 
spun  ideas,  all "  of  the  earth  earthy,"  and  incapable  of  clearly  oommuni- 
eating  even  these,  with  the  apprehensive  and  versatile  deniaens  of  n  raeru. 
(iantile  or  manufacturing  town,  and  you  will  see  at  once  how  wHe 
efaat^en  one  another.  Something  of  the  same  kind,  but  immensely  nM^n 
tKtensive  and  powerful  in  its  workings,  is  effected  by  our  thousands  of 
N«in»papers  which  cross  and  jostle  each  other,  hurrying  to  carry  to  everp 
peck  and  comer  of  the  empire  a  vivid  picture  of  the  thoughts,  deeda^  and 
tfselings  of  all  the  rest.  The  activity  and  intelligence  diaseminatdA 
tfarough  the  land  by  these  means,  will  not  of  themselves,  make  a  nsoml 
nation,  but  they  are  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  preparatives.  Thn 
morkings  of  these  great  enlighteners  the  Newspapers,  might  have  bean 
increased  a  hundred-fold,  but  for  the  shortsighted  policy  which  hna 
fcsnded  them  with  a  tax  so  heavy  as  to  place  them  far  beyond  the  putv 
fitae'.pflrwer  of  the  majority. 

•  •  This  tax  was  imposed  at  first,  we  believe,  without  any  sinister  moitviei 
j(ttwas  imposed  at  a  time  when  the  power  and  tendency  of  the  oigan  ef 
thought,  the  full  development  of  which  it  now  impedes,  was  matter  onlp 
ef  dim  foreboding.  That  it  has,  however,  been  since  increased  ^  an 
eKorbitsnt  amount,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  checking  and  fettering-lhe 
ptess>  ne  man  in  his  senses  can  doubt.  Why  then  do  those  minlattfv 
)sho.haive~been  brought  into  power  by  professions  of  attachment  tolibeitf 
in99i;peral,.and.thfi:iibei:ty  x^  Ihe  press  ip. . partiealar^<^the  ministeri 
A«ho,r  id  opposition  to  eourt'lavpur  and  inKriguiey  a.  wealthy  aristoeracy, 
and  a  sthtle;nnd^|redkhMBbedy  offbeggai^  ipaftisansy  have  been  kept -in 
place  nuuBly  by  the  eaertions^this  burdened  and  manarlsd  giant,*  why 
ttfMOfeyiMit  h«^«enHarft¥^'iTein  undts»'^fMpk«iei*^?th»jpewer-^  whith 
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tUf&f  rnme  evmry  tbiag^  -ft  it  Uiot  MtfJowwMg*  mmket  Ihem  dsmd 
tkm  Aifloovtty  ef  their  real  duuracter  by  those  who  have  httherto  tup. 
FCViadLthmn? 

•  It-is£dseandfoolirii  to  say  that  the  Newapf  er  tax  keeps  d»wii  only 
the  wont  pertieiM  of  the  press.  The  ''  Age  "  asd  the  '^  Jobs  Bull** 
teurish  in  despite  of  it^  but  ereo  in  its  tender  non  age  k  crushed  Addi* 
«m'«  '*  Spectator."  In  the  very  number  of  that  weork  in  whidi  the  inu 
p—itMin  of  the  taz^  and  the  necessary  increase  of  die  price  oonaeqveat 
npoii  it,  are  announoed,  considerable  doubt  is  expressed  whether  it  w^uld 
no*  be  belter  to  drop  it  at  once.  From  No.  4f  1  it  would  af^tear,  that 
in  ootMequeoce  of  the  rise  in  the  price,  several  ooffaeJiooses  had  ceased 
to  take  in  the  ^'  Spectator."  In  No.  488,  notice  is  taken  ef  the  complainta 
oi  Mibseribers  on  the  score  of  expense ;  and  a  few  numbers  affc^wards 
ft  beeomes  evident  that  a  plan  has  been  arranged  for  letting  the  work 
eofUy  down.* 

Tke  oppressive  nature  of  the  newspaper.tax  has  of  late  induced 

aoDfte  deq[>erate  men  to  brave  the  penalties  of  the  law;  and  the  ex* 

tent  of  their  sales,  before  the  offldahi  of  Government  pounced  upon 

^em,  has  suggested  those  cheap  publications  which  have  given  viae  to 

e«r  present  train  of  reflection,  and  a  list  of  the  most  important  ef 

wiiieh  we  have  given  in  a  note.    The  very  fact,  that  they  are  an  experi# 

ment  to  try  how  much  may  be  done  without  transgressing  the  law,  shews 

Hm  naxious  care  whidi  must  ever  press  upon  the  editors,  and  fetter  their 

«nrtioos.    It  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  suAdent  guarantee,  that,  to  n 

Inrgo  and  interesting  portion  of  that  field,  over  which  a  newspaper  muet 

•xpstiate,  in  order  to  fin  up  the  measure  of  its  interest  and  usefulnesi^ 

th^  are  ddiarred  access.    They  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  promise  of 

wtot  may  be  achieved  when  the  taxes  upon  knowledge  are  withdrawn. 

The  success  of  Chambers'  Journal — which  has  already  attained  to  a  dr. 

eolation  of  88,000  copies,  and  is,  moreover,  reprinted  both  in  London 

and  America^— shews  that  the  people  do  not  wish  writings  that  diall 

eater  only  to  one  taste  or  craving  of  their  intellectual  nature,  but  that 

they  are  ravenous  for  information.    This  work,  which,  as  the  oldest,  we 

deem  it  our  duty  to  mention  first,  is  a  pleasing  mixture  of  amusing  and 

iasitructive  extracU  from  all  kinds  of  authors,  with  frequent  essays,  hy 

Robert  Chambers,  than  whom  no  man  knows  better  how  to  d^iet,  with 

a  gr^hic  power,  and  in  a  kindly  spirit,  that  portion  of  society  which  has 

IflUen  under  his  immediate  obs^ation.    The  plan  of  the  work  was  con* 

eeived,  and  has  energetically  and  skilfully  been  carried  into  execution 

hy  his  brother  William,  who  has  also  contributed  a  variety  of  p^ers  full 

of  valuable  statistical  information.  As  a  repertory  of  solid  instruction  and 

delightful  illustration  of  fire^de  morals,  it  is  invaluable.    We  fervently 

hope,  that  its  esteemed  conductors  may  long  find  it  as  advantageons  to 

their  own  pockets,  as  it  promises  to  be  to  the  minds  ef  the  reading 

public. 

Partly  because  of  the  danger  that  attends  any  encroadmieni  upon  the 
province  of  taxed  newspapers,  but  partly,  also,  we  believe,  from  a  fear 
of  restricting  the  drculation  of  the  Journal,  all  political  allusions  art 
earefolly  excluded,  by  the  Messrs.  Chambers.  Perhaps  in  a  finaadal 
point  of  view  they  are  right;  but  we  regret  this  limitation  of  its  qihere 
of  utility.  The  violent  wrench  by  which  public  and  private  life  have  of 
late  years  been  separated  in  this  eodntry  is  most  dangerous.    The  late 

..         ■     ■■!  !■     *1 I      ItH.i     UMllM Mtttt        ■■i<l  llllWll        * >  IHIP*» 
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dominant  party  fait,  that  tha  princifles  apon  which  thaj  acted  ia  pahlir 
baaiiieMy  niiaf  %m4  mdmeitAtmdtt^  hufjiliiwni  inrt  aaqJfty^  if  hmght 
home  to  the  fireside.  They  had  nothing  left  for  it  bat  to 
pniaical-Awl  doawatk  ^affatty  aaatoA a»an aptoe^y.diffwwi^ . 
The  coataqaenaea  aaad  aovnoely  ha  anwnaffatariL  Tha  i«0f^  i«k 
Umi  ar,  fnm  infceteatad  mot&va^  aotad  eo^trary  to  fthcor  oonaoie 
paUia,  anlMad  irtodaaamhiy.tha  pwiiy  of  thair  mind.  Thaf  oanld 
laf  aMa  thahr  had  piaotiaai  like  a  pair  o£  dixlj  onralla  aauT 
tiktm  faaata.  Aaothar  avil  araa  tha  habit  auperwdnced  o£ 
a|  avary  aspreMiaii  af  public  ipirit. .  Navar  vaa  there  a  mnawt  af 
o«r  hiatory  when  ire  vara  mora  in  need  than  we  are  at  praaaat  af  a 
MM  iad  anavgaiia  teachof  aadi  a  one  as.  Luther  waa^  or  Cofahea 
nligbt  have  been  "a  ana  who,  in  a  plain  and  perspMuaua  rawmarj  «onli 
tMMravel  to  the  uadaratandinga  all  the  eomi^x  ralatioaa  of  cmr  anwil 
ifatain,  and,  with  overpowering  eloquence,  enforce  the  aaceoaity'  al 
tariagiag  to  bear  uipon  every  public  action  the  tame  atara  high-taaed 
etinilird  af  moaaiHy  which  we  apply  in  the  tnnaactiaaa  of  prrate 
Ule.  This  deficiaary  <'  7^  Sdkaolma«<er  "  pxoaiiaes  to  aapi^T — ^th  what 
««ecaa8  we  are  aaarcaly  entitled  to  aay-r^  aoly  three  «aaibera  of  the 
work  have  yet  appeared.  Thia,  however,  we  can  say,  that,  if  deiimia 
mand  taaty  rich  powera  af  ilhtatration,  and  a  rar^y  equalled  flov  of  ha» 
awar  be  any  guarantee,  the  demertic  dmtiae  of  ''The  Rrhoaliwrtar" 
(Mioohnfatrega?)  will  be  admirahly  parfiormed;  and  that,  if  atarliag 
l^ribaty,  great  ■hrewdnew,  and  a  heart  roid  of  guHa^  are  of  aaj  avaft 
hhi  patttical  tuitien  will  be  equally  valaable. 

'nM  *'  Penny  Magaaiae,"  althangh  it  contains  much  valuable  matter,  «t 
look  mpan  aa  a  hopeless  case.  It  is  conducted  upon  the  aame  pnncqde 
as  all  the  other  works  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Kaav. 
Mge^  and  that  we  humbly  conceive  to  be  radically  wrong.  It  is  thiB>— 
Mvwf  work  must  be  submitted,  in  rotation,  to  aU  the  memheia  ef  the 
committee  of  management ;  who  cut  and  carve,  add,  delate,  aod  tmaa 
peae  at  their  pleasure,  till  every  feature  of  originality  or  iodividnality 
ia  e3q>uiiged,  and  nothing  reaMuns  but  the  moat  w^^  oemmonplaesw* 
The  iUustrieos  second  and  third-rate  intellects  who  compose  that  hady 
auooaed  anifermly  in  reducing  everything  to  their  own  leveL  fieaaa, 
whila  every  other  of  our  multitudinous  **  Libraries"  and  **  Miscellania^ 
has  produced  one  or  more  volumes  of  mark  and  note,  net  one  of  thoae 
.ushered  into  tite  world,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  have  lived  ia 
the  minds  of  men,  notwithstanding  the  pertinacity  of  the  array  of  hiaa. 
Mag  puffers,  who  have  sought  to  trumpet  them  into  notoriety.  But^  if 
thte  hold  true  of  one  volume,  mush  more  in  the  case  of  a  Journal,  ts 
whkh  the  superintending  energy  of  one  mind,  giving  it  a  eharaetar  and 
a  definite  akn,  can  alone  ensure  success.  What  we  here  inainaata,  with 
iFeapact  to  tiie  ^  Penny  Magaaiae,"  holds  eminently  ^ood  with  lespeA  taito 
ape  and  would*be  rival,  the  genteelly  sanctified  ''Satarday  Magariaa," 
3?heir  characters  may  be  expressed  in  few  words,  neither  of  theiB  wiH 
do  any  harm. 

......     -^ II.  .  ■!  I         ■  .      . ■  -  ■■■ t  ■■ 

*  St^eh  meffiben  of  the  Society  ss  are  verant  In  the  lsagUBg«  Utty  lunrisir  tkf 
IbUffwhif  ttsMS,  aad  take  the  traaalatioD  te  tbcmadvai  lor  their  palea 

6leidi  Geiet  v«n  dnem  Chetbl^Qs 

Darch  den  Betoi*  frtrfeheo^       ' 
Z«ai  Teuftl  is«4ev%iritiM 
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IRELAND^  TITHTO,  AND  MR.  STAKLfiY. 

Every  post  brings  eridenee,  erem  frem  Htwr^n  ^onr  qiutflet%  ikaA 
'6  five  amidst  brave  ttuA  ardent  hearts.  Does  Pbkmd  weep,  aad  Jiavct 
'e  not  tears  for  her  ?  Does  Germany  moum^  and  haa  not  Britain  m 
Igfa  ?  Is  France^  Belgium^  or  Crreece,  yea^  or  eren  remote  America^ 
ngaged  in  death.^niggle  with  her  vengefdl  tyrants^  and  hmre  n^ 
be  mothers  of  Britain  a  heaving  boaom  and  an  applauding  woidf 
reland — misgoverned,  wretched  Ireland  ! — ^for  her  alone  is  no  sympath|i 
0  be  shown  ?  Shall  we  denounce  Mettcmich,  execrate  Miguel,  oonaign 
Hcholas  to  the  lowest  dep^s  of  perdition,  and  at  the  same  instant,  and 
4th  the  same  breath,  vote  a  supply  of  bayonets  in  redress  of  Irish 
rrongs,  and  supplicate  a  fuU  breeze  to  waft  our  admiral  to  Cove  ?  The 
ruth  is,  we  neglect  the  Irish  because  we  do  not  know  them ;  we  abew 
0  little  sympathy  with  their  complaints,  because  we  are  quite  ignorant 
f  what  the  grievances  are  which  have  roused  them  into  passive  rebeHiim^- 
lie  view  we  have  been  generally  taught  to  take  of  the  tithe  questioi^ 
t  once  conceals  our  own  personal  interests  in  its  righteeua  decBskWi 
nd  shuts  our  minds  to  the  oppression  under  which  our  brethren  gmnoi; 
Ve  not  only  do  not  comprehend  that  they  are  truly  fighting  our  battlea^ 
hat  the  blood  of  which  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm  has  been  sent  in.  qtat 
rill  be  shed  in  defence  of  our  own  religioun  liberties,  as  truly  as  that 
rhidi  dyed  the  heath  of  Marston  Moor ;  but  we  are  still  even  half  in 
[oubt  whether  it  will  be  shed  in  defence  of  an  enligliteDed  idea  #1 
he  religious  liberties  of  Ireland.  Half-opinions  are  the  death  of  energy. 
To  deliver  our  countrymen  from  the  dominion  of  half  opinions  in  thii 
nomentous  case,  is  the  object  of  our  present  writing.  We  shall  add 
lo  formal  appeal.  The  facts  will  speak,  if  they  are  once  understood  ; 
Ad  when  they  are  understood,  the  Irish  Secretary  may  send  his  tithe 
ills  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  disguise  that  we  are  to  advocate  in  tins 
article  no  plan  of  **  ooioiinPATioK."  What  we  want  is  *'  Exmronoir  "-•* 
ttter  and  immediate  abolition ;  and  although  Mr.  Stanley  appears  to 
tnagine  them  convertible  terms,  or  at  least  that  a  promise  of  extiBction 
;an  be  fulfilled  by  a  most  lame  attempt  at  commutation,  we  believe  we 
hall  not  fail  in  our  undertaking  to  point  out  the  difference. 

lA  the  second  number  of  this  Maga&ne,  there  appeared  a  sort  «f 
cientific  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  tithes  raise  the  price  of  produoe, 
nd  therefore  necessarily  fall  upon  the  optMumer  of  that  prodnee. 
Veare  the  conditions  of  the  actual  case,  such  as  supposed  in  that  abstindt 
problem,  it  would  be  dear  as  an  axiom  that  no  individual  within  these 
eits  could  buy  his  loaf  without  paying  one-tenth  of  its  Talne  to  -tiie 
hurch ;  but,  although  there  do  exist  certain  cireumstanees  idnsii 
»raotiedly  modify  the  result,  they  have  no  other  effeet  than  that  of  eos- 
eiiding  the  iqihere  of  the  oppression  beyond  the  limits  of  lathed  land, 
jid  by  this  means  of  appearing  to  lighten  its  weight.  The  whole  land 
£  the  country,  it  is  well  known,  is  not  subject  to  tithe ;  Scotland,  and 
.  oonsideraUe  part  of  England  and  Wales,  having  been  long  reeved 
rom  it,  by  compulsory  or  voluntary  conunutations.  It  may  in  £act  he 
tated,  without  serious  error,  that  one-half  of  Great  Britain  is  free  from 
he  tithe-tax ;  and  the  oonsequenoea  are  manifest  in  the  vast  superiority 
nd  completeness  of  the  cultivation  of  this  entitled  half.  The  question 
I,  idiat  effect  the  impost  exercises,  under  these  actual  circumstances. 
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mpuM*  oi&  ^ib^litioii'  ^  nn^,  ta  Ve  deem  it  a  qaestion  oif  wttHi  ^tt  Vfm 
^'*%af*'ht9iAftti  ire  tft  present  depetnfing,  we  esmestlf  trust  fhaii  fM 
fMoiHn^  flttftement  of  its  result  win  be  comprehended  wftiioot  tte 
ist^retoeiyf  too  ardnotn  t)ioug!it,  Wben  we  r«fer  to  the  mwftil  tem 
tlkct  nmf  he  inrolved  in  wfa«t  we  write^  we  are  almost  unfitted  fof  fbe 
asmimed  task^  hy  verf  anxiety.  Let  its  entreat  from  oxnr  countrymen  & 
wUtittf  e«r.  To  repreeent  the  case  in  something  of  a  tangiMe  ntttur^ 
dr  at  least  sensible  fbrm,  suppose  that  tiie  two  annexed  lines  exhibit  ihe 
T^hitiire  extent  of  cnltiyation  of  our  tithed  and  nntithed 
■Mh;  Hhe  eultWa^on  of  the  latter  having  advanced  i 
fMrt  the  best  soil  at  A  gradually  down  as  fisr  as  the 
OODiparati^ely  barren  soil  at  B,  and  that  of  the  former 
haiH^  eiopi  at  D,  a  soil  mudi  better  than  B^  as  it  is 
leaevemoTed  fhnn  the  best  soils  at  A  and  C^  but  not 
male  profitable  to  the  farmer^  in  consequence  of  the 
ftoxious  operation  of  the  tax.  Remove  the  burthen 
kaider  whidi  tiie  tithed  land  labours ;  and^  as  all  cause 
•#  inequality  will  thus  be  removed^  the  tendency  will 
tfMu4y  be,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  two  territories 
become  fannediately  equalized.  To  become  equalized, 
li^iravw,  as  neither  more  nor  less  com  can  be  re- 
falied  than  before,  the  cultivation  of  the  one  must 
Advance,  and  that  of  the  other  recede  to  meet  it.  The 
proceas  of  equalisation  will  therefore  be  somewhat  of  £. 
MUs  sort  ^— -The  culture  of  the  formerly  tithed  land 
iHii  advance  to  a  certain  point  £,  and  that  of  the  for- 
fliai4y  firee  land  will  recede  from  the  unfertile  soils  at  » 

B  to  the  point  F,  where  the  soils  correspond  with 
tiese  ait  S.  Now,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  price  of  com  is  deter- 
ii^ed  by  the  cost  of  its  production  on  the  lowest  soils  cultivated,  th^ 
iww  price  will  be  the  money  required  to  raise  it  on  the  soil  F  or  £., 
#hereas  Ha  former  price  was  the  higher  sum  necessary  to  raise  it  on  the 
M#re  unproductive  land  at  B.  The  difference  of  the  expense,  then, 
of  Mbing  com  on  the  soils  at  F  and  B,  is  Just  what  every  consumer  in 
tlio  country  pays  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  tithes ;  and  it  is 
ftmn  this  tax,  this  increment  on  the  price  of  bread  paid  by  eadi  coiil 
iMuer,  that  tithe  is  drawn.  From  this  source  alone,  tithe  is  extracted : 
fe^  the  only  other  source  available  is  rent ;  and  it  might  easily  be  tamdi 
deal'  that^  after  the  abolition  of  tithes,  the  aggregate  rental  of  ^e 
^^vuHUf  v^tAd  be  almost  the  same  as  before.  We  scarcely  know  aq 
aiMWnt  of  sacrifice  to  which  we  would  not  submit,  if  it  could  but  tuld 
to  impress  upon  our  oountr3rmen  the  great  tmth  here  estaUxsML 
Vtfttft  ^An>  BT  THE  ooNSUMSR  !  Let  the  fact  be  but  once  known,^ — let*ft 
1ia*4mdenitood  even  in  half  its  stgnificancy,  and  tithe  is  gone,  and  Ire ' 
fand  pMceAii  and  free.  Such  is  indeed  the  undisguised  character  ftf 
tbai  impost,  on  account  of  which  Government  is  apparently  prepaxii^^ 
to  ftMf  4mr  hapless  sister  island  by  the  argument  of  the  sabre,  send -^ 
pAunfe  her  families  into  mourning  !  We  must  contemplate  so  serious  si 
matter  wi^  yet  deeper  attention,  and  follow  out  its  details. 

Our  hatred  of  Tithe  is  utter,  unextinguishable,  relentless ;  ai»d  wk 
can  show  reason  for  our  detestation.  In  the  first  place,  we  hold  ft 
worthy  €€  ail  hatred,  as  a  mere  provision  of  finance.  It  is  tin  Intposi, 
be  it  observed,  updn  the  first  necessaries  of  life ;  and,  of  course,  paid^  by 
e^eryman,  'Woman,  atid  cMld,  in  proportion  to  their  consumption  ^e£ 
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be^  jieceiifftrles,  Now^  however  ve  differ  in  weaklv  we  mu^^^llUi^^r 
in4  i^iiBy  a  wealthy  man  cousumeg,  perhapa»  less  of  the^e  eoaiBe-rproi^ 
Luctii  of  the  soil  than  the  poor  man.  The  tax  miisV  theM^ore^  he^wu 
p^undisd  as  a  poll-tax;  a  tax  levied  upon  the  whole  inhabitafita^f  t^^ 
•hree  kingdoms^  by  so  much  per  head,  and  without  regard  to  wealthi 
rtation,  or  condition.  It  is  a  tax  towards  which  the  Aristocrat,  who  roUfi 
n  his  inherited  purple,  or  wallows  in  the  spoliation  of  provinces^  a<id  wh9 
Icpoeits  his  spawn  upon  the  benefices  of  the  favoured  Churd^  contributes 
n  no  greater  amount  than  the  haggard  mob.man  and  his  starviBg  chi}» 
Iren.  The  beggar  upon  the  streets  does  not  consume  hia  mouldy  lODt^ 
lel,  without  as  well  serving  the  Church's  revenue  as  the  noble  lady  aihev 
uxurious  luncheon.  And  is  it  a  question  to  be  put^  in  these  daiys^  when 
1  knowledge  of  economical  science  is  so  general,  and  the  principles  of 
-ighteous  taxation  so  widely  understood — ^that  a  provision  of  this  odioui 
cind,  drawing,  as  it  does,  its  indiscriminate  and  burdensome  su^fifr 
without  the  least  regard  to  the  property  or  condition  of  the  burdeaeA 
ndividual,  shall  be  allowed  longer  to  remain  upon  our  statute,  boek  i 
Bvil  taxation  is  the  modem  form  of  tyranny;  it  is  thus  alone  that  t]|# 
rich  man  can  now  lay  his  heavy  finger  upon  the  loins  of  the  poor :  aa4 
vrell  appears  the  secret  to  be  understood  by  the  Church !  But  the  tith# 
impost  is  not  atrocious  merely  in  reference  to  its  financifd  chairaotei^ 
yr  when  the  mode  of  its  incidence  alone  is  viewed.  To  perceive  the-0|^ 
pression  in  its  whole  length  and  breadth,  we  must  look  at  the.partiaUl^il 
c»f  its  application.  £very  one  knows  that  tithes  f^  to  the  li^ohUi^  of  # 
certain  specific  form  of  religious  belief,  and  are,  of  course,  devote^  te 
the  sole  benefit  of  such  as  subscribe  to  its  peculiar  creed :  aad^  Qf «f^ 
that  we  have  become  acquainted  with  the  contributors  to  the*  titiieN 
raised  revenues— even  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  If e^ 
land,  indiscriminately ;  let  us  notice  what  number  draw  any  boeo  fre«i 
the  Implication  of  them.  In  England,  which  is  the  stronghold  of  the 
favoured  creed,  at  least  four.sevenths  of  the  whole  inhabitants  are  4i»* 
aenters ;  most  of  whom  hate  the  Church,  and  the  others  view  it  with 
indifference: — In  Ireland,  the  dissenters  amount  to  at  least  six^M^ 
venths ;  and,  in  Scotland,  almost  to  a  man,  we  are  heretics,  Mark^ 
then,  the  real  state  of  the  present  system  of  things.  Out  of  twenty^lM 
millions  of  population,  eighteen  have  no  earthly  connexion  with  UiH 
Established  Church,  nor  interest  in  her  concerns ;  and  of  these  tighitoaa 
millions,  every  individual  is  as  severely  taxed  in  her  behoof  at  any  indi« 
vidual  of  the  eight  who  adhere  to  her !  Require  we  another  word  I0 
explain  our  detestation  of  tithes  ?  Shall  we  permit  the  eight  millioiia  la 
fleece  the  eighteen  ?  Shall  we,  we  Sootsmbn,  whose  fathers  did  seme  uuA 
deeds  in  old  times,— 4eeds  of  which  fond  mothers  have  often  UAA  avous« 
ing  tales  to  their  children,  in  behalf  of  our  religious  freedom,  in  bdMf 
of  another  form  of  the  very  question  now  under  discussion^--^  tameljf 
by  while  the  fateful  struggle  is  proceeding,  and  permit  our  meaey  ^ 
be  voted  away  for  the  appalling  purpose  of  bay<meting  the  brave  men 
who  have  no  words  in  their  mouths  but  those  for  which  our  forefiiu 
thers  died,  and  foUow  no  example  but  that  which  shed  an  anfading 
lustre  over  our  native  land  ?  Oh,  Ireland  I  miserably  have  yo«  been 
wronged,  perseveringly  aggrieved,  trampled  on ;  but  surely  fthia  last 
injury,  this  completion  of  ^1  insultSy  is  not  one  that  can  be  effered'yeu  1 
la  this  the  first  morning  of  freedom,  the  very  biirth4ieur  of  liheH^* 
when  you  ask  a  fish  shall  we  give  you  a  ser^nt }  ■  Wlieii.cyou  demMd 
jHstice,  and  with  your  own^  olaim.  also  our  dfdiwffanee,- shall  ire  aotwev 
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i^'»,jmiM  (or  ffiir  bfsm^iJfPir  ^  MoMk^tbai,  la  ««qB^ii0H^^^i!||9ll 
c<rf»nMitiiar>iii>  ih^  Mve  J>aen  mrouaed  te  tba  foling  ccT  iliii  i|f  iMi  <if 
irt^ptoHi.  tfi|»iirM>cib  while  ytt«  are  «UU  thf  dii|^  ef  ita  cwiwp^l 
CeaitdiiniiiMh  your  i«t#xe8t,  in  the  issue  of  tike  struggle^  tlimt^Uie  ItifA 
here  •  etiU  greeier  iatereet,  and  have  been  goaded  en  t*  tato  a  kvdJs 
it  by  a  new  riew  of  tibe  opgfesaiem  resting  upon  ns  aflS,  •  Jaivilenlf 
vitk  the  olijeet  «f  thai  oppeeesieB,  and  a  more  than  aven^pe  afaajrf  of-^ 
ImmI^  Im  Iffvthy  Irekmd  knows  tiioroughly  the  meaning  of  a  chnnib 
pitlimit  meMhefSy  and  parsons  without  a  charge  I  They  thoi^t  her  pewei 
lees ;  so  long  and  so  safely  to  he  despised,  that  they  withdrew  aU  refi^ 
and  blnelered  before  her  in  undisguised  enormity.      The  Ariatecxata' 
Anrehy   er  the  Aristocrats'  spawning  bed — for,    as  we  have  nlrondy 
hinted^  they  are  one, — oould  command  reject  only  from  distant  trana- 
montane  Scotsmen ;  it  was  in  the  midst  of  Irishmen,  and  the(y  njodm^ 
eteod  it  well.     Great,    too,   have  been  their  own  special  grieTancee? 
What  is  termed  small  tithe  scarcely  exists  except  in  Ireland ;  and,  at 
any  rate,  has  no  influence  even  of  an  indirect  kind  upon  us.  The  hlai^ 
guard  proctor, — ^for  desperate  men  were  uniformly  selected  for  a  task  te 
wiiioh  none  but  a  desperate  man  would  address  himself^*-had  a  right  te 
ohtmde  his  ill-favoured  visage  into  the  cottager's  garden — to  demand  aic- 
eennt  of  the  fruits  of  his  private  and  most  sacred  industry — to  tithe  etf 
the  produce  of  the  garden-beds  cultivated  by  his  wife  or  children — le 
attach  his  tenth  calf,  his  tenth  lamb,  or  his  tenth  pig, — ^to  take,  in  shnrt, 
the  tenth  of  every  thing  that  could  be  converted  into  £st,  or  that  half 
fluid  sort  of  red,  ill-odoured,  clotted  stuff,  he  terms  blood,  by  the  age^y 
ef  the  eapacioms  paunch  which  had  expanded  itself  into  a  reeeptade  te 
the  first  fruits  of  the  whole  parish !  Did  Irishmen,  somettmea,  nuke 
ikm  process-server  eat  his  process  ?  We  wonder  they  did  no  worae.  Did 
they  card  the  proctor  ?  We  admire  the  nation  whose  deqpair  eoald  he 
tempered  hf  a  joke.   Have  they,  now  and  then,  overpassed  the  bonnda  ef 
righteous  anger,  and  been  entrapped  into  brutality  and  crime  I  We  0Qa». 
pave  the  infre^uency  of  the  offence  with  the  magnitude  and  conetaniy 
of  the  provocation.     We  refer  to  the  nation's  sdieme  of  passive  rests- 
tanee,  te  their  well-ordered  and  temperate  reeelution  to  be  free,  as  a 
proof  of  how  much  they  are  belied  by  our  tourists ;  for  such  men  oaawt 
he  harherians !  In  the  reports  of  our  Honourable  House,  we  pemeitw 
Many  referenoes  to  the  distress  of  clwgymen,  and  much  horror  aft  the 
eippesition  to  ^m  ^*  divine  authority  of  law  ;*'  but  there  is  no  tribute  to 
the  peaeefulnees,  the  mercy,  the  signal  forbearance  of  this  mneh  ^ 
paeesed  and  trodden^down  pec^e.     Never  shall  we  forget  the  d^ 
awing  by  aU  freemen  to  our  present  assembly  of  Commons^ — to  tWr 
aaaupaseed  ree(dution,  their  unwearied  oonstanoy;   but  its  merohf 
hare  truly  much  to  learn,  and  are  still  gnevously  bcwet  by  low-teewsdi 
vulgar  prejudices.    The  meb-man  wears  coarse  doth  and  eata  ooaxw 
toe,  and  eke,  may  be,  in  rags ;  but  his  sufferings  have  been  £sr  deepir 
t  those  of  the  mitre-onan^  and  his  feeHogs  no  less  keen.    Tlus  sad 
•  lessons  can  he  taught  our  legislating  only  by  the  agency  ci  '<  moh. 
NMe."     Countrymen  I  let  us  see  to  it,  and  grate&lly  proride  s 
aaitable  edneation  for  our  Friends  i 
^  Bift  we  are  to  kave  a  "  commutation;"  and  the  Irish  am  ta  he  h^- 
gated  oidy  beeanee  they  abstinately  reject  Mr.  Btanlay'a  kiadnt* 
What  a  meekery  there  la  in  this  wond  oemmutatien,  and  wdMt  aa  insah 
Ittjtta  p-tiansiona  aa  a  nfymal    It  qinst  be  ctoav  even  ta  a  cUi^^  tM 
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ie  <mf  tl^'itffc^  of  wM(^  the  nafti^  ii^^Hk  H^allK^ '^btoH 
^yd]^^e^'\%  bTt  H^telii  tlie  two  odiotts  ittfiuenee^  of  the  iihj^b)^  ')ib«vll 
esiMftlfff^-^-whleh  woiM  gire  it'  an  incidence  Bomehoir  prdtyoitioittt«'V6 
le  payei*'d  property,  and  insnre  its  application  in  k  manner  more  §bb!i 
mlty  snitable  to  tbe  welfare  or  wishes  of  the  entfre  population.  TK«mI 
re  the  two  brands  which  stamp  tithe  as  most  odi^n? ;  they  are  the 
tarlcs  which  have  set  it  apart  as  a  condemned  thing ;  and  the  qaestiota 
5  to  righteous  or  acceptable  commutation  is  this, — ^Can  these  be  chme 
v9^,  sa  long  as  tithe  in  any  form  is  preserved  >  It  is  our  fixed  opinioti 
bat  they  cannot :  we  believe  them  no  mere  accidents  or  concomitants 
f  tbe  inipost,*but  inherent  in  its  very  nature ;  and  were  there  necessity^ 
'e  could  soon  show  grounds  for  our  belief.  Mr.  Stanley,  however,  does 
ot  make  a  call  upon  our  arguments ;  for  he  does  not  pretend,  even  ib 
nter  upon  the  inquiry.  Some  vague  promise  indeed  we  have,  of  k 
^urch  Reform,  in  nubibus ;  but  of  what  kind  may  be  augured  ftfom 
ur  Reformer's  celebrated  declaration  that  church  property  is  to  be  heM 
s  sacred  as  rent.  In  regard  of  the  financial  question,  he  has  the  sc^e 
•bject  to  make  tithe  if  possible  less  odious :  to  render  it  leae  kat^fUi 
appears  never  to  have  entered  into  his  thoughts.  He  would  remove.  If 
it  all  possible,  the  feeling  of  the  burden ;  he  would  lighten  its  apparmt 
reight :  but  the  burden  itself,  or  the  real  weight,  he  will  not  attempt  to 
emove.  A  sore  exists,  an  nnsightly  political  ulcer,  and  he  has  no  wiitt 
o  cure  it,  but  merely — as  if  by  aid  of  our  able  friend  Liston-— to  cover  it,  if 
possible,  with  a  new  skin.  To  collect  tithes  in  name  of  the  landlord, 
md  thereby  to  save  the  clergy  from  disagreeable  contact  with  their  pa- 
•ishioners,  is  an  object  dear  to  Mr.  Stanley  as  the  very  apple  of  his  eye'j 
md  if  he  fails  in  enabling  the  landlord  to  collect  the  full  amount  of 
^the,  his  whole  bill  fails.  We  believe  it  will  fail ;  we  believe  that  iti 
provisions,  even  if  allowed  full  and  free  exercise,  will  in  a  short  tim^ 
itterly  fail,  for  they  are  founded  on  no  true  views  of  economy  ;  but  mi«- 
•hicf  is  ingenious,  and,  even  in  their  failure,  they  will  provide  for  trthe'i 
permanency  as  a  Poll-Tax.  The  slang  notion  has  hitherto  been,  thirt 
tithes  fall  upon  rent.  Bishops  and  Archbishops  oracularly  pronounced 
it ;  and  John  Lord  Eldon  gave  it  his  legal  imprimatur,  when  he  *'  reprov- 
ed "  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  for  uttering  the  word  "  tax."  How  tbca 
bave  the  Landlords  borne  it  P  Have  they  contrived  no  means  of  thtowhig 
tlie  imaginary  burden  from  their  shoulders  ?  and  should  it  turn  out  m 
consequence  of  Mr.  Stanley's  bill  that  some  part  of  it  really  fidl  upon 
rent,  will  they  demand  no  relief  from  the  actual  burden  f  What  tb#^ 
fid  when  frightened  merely,  we  all  know,  and  may  hence  augur  what 
they  win  do  when  hurt.  At  the  present  moment,  they  are  in  th«  ttu 
joyment  of  a  countervail  for  the  fancied  incidence  of  tithes  upon  thetr 
incomes ;  and  although  we  might  fihame  them  out  of  that  countervail  on 
tlie  passing  of  a  measure  of  extinction,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  thcf 
^rffl  be  Httle  disposed  to  give  it  up  or  permit  its  diminution.  If  we  reaOy 
Imrden  them  by  a  measure  of  commutation.  It  is  notorious  tlwt  tli* 
eom-law  is  mainly  defended  by  a  consideration  of  the  presumed  eztHu 
ordhiary  burdens  lying  upon  land ;  and  if  tithe  be  made  to  fall  mctm^ 
npon  rent,  and  the  present  suppositious  burden  thus  converted  into  a  real 
burden,  there  can  exist  no  doubt  that  a  pert  of  this  fncidentil  protBeiimg 
dt^  Win  be  put  down  to  th^  acoomrt  of  compefisatloii  fbrit,  and  oon. 
ge<?r8tefi  accordingly.  Hie  i[>wit«cting  duty,  as  111  the  World  knows,  pfviem 
¥&r^  by  iasehtp  iJie  c<mwm<*/  ^hd^Hei^  again  rtei^fb^e  wo*  we,  after  A 
bxs^  Irish  secretai^s  Mcbiig^t  {^iiiay-i-hlB  BoMHing,  and  tapfturtng^aad 
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in  4to  Bmm 

^  Ihls  ianlt  to  th»  Jwiiagi  #f  tke  BiitkHiv  tkm  piee»  ^  v 
ntf  dtiw%  fwMiU!  Why,  iitpwi  W 

«•  4irtli«idih  tinn,  tut  wfllol  «aA  ioMlflBfc  youir  SiM^  ^ 
)  of  thtm  o«t  •€  liiadb  ««ak  aai  irrMMdiaUy  yimlifw  il, 
L  t#  •  fMfty  whidi  !!•  Bierif M  pRmmial  ^mwijigk  to 
^  {Mtieoto  kalf «  oeotsry  to  oq«m;  miA  lie  tenw  Ui  Ml, 
I  «f  Inkai  I  Wkst  wo  wiik  at  pwmt  is,  tkat  mil  tkk  ke 
Wo  «BT«illMfoo  our  ooQBtrysMn  the  reoi  doimft  of  ^io  i 
;  wo «Imw  tiMm  alow,  abowt  to  be  inpeoed  apoa  o% 
to  no  bigber  tonotion  than  might  be  plod  for  an  ediot  of 
JMUfoai  or  Nero ;  and  we  inform  them  that  it  it  on  aoooont  of  her  boavo 
xoilitaBeo  to  waA  deipotiam,  on  the  part  of  a  presoming  scion  of  a  8oxon 
^OnaeyJior  worn  out  hmg-mffering  of  the  freaks  oi  a  vain  yondl,  wlbo 
apfreoobed  hor  shores  but  to  insult  her,— that  British  daggers  one  to  be 
oaon  sbaafbsrt  in  Irish  bosoms,  and  that  unhappy  country  clothed  in  her 
•hiondJ 

What  proTokes  us  most  in  our  contemplation  of  this  ontrageous  dofi^ 
I  of  justice  and  true  law,  is  not  only  its  own  demerits,  but  the  signal 
i  and  contempt  thereby  manifested  of  an  opportunity  to  set  aa 
impartant  itnestion  for  ever  at  rest,  and  to  save  the  country  from  pro- 
isiigoil  and  disastrous  sgitations.  Our  view  of  the  opportunity  Is  indeed 
wld^y  daffsrent  from  that  of  Mr.  Stanley  and  the  Tories,  who  aro  cheer 
iag  him  on.  His  aristocratic  mind  can  take  in  the  idea  of  no  oj^porta- 
«i4y  but  onoy-^an  opportunity  to  bolster  up  old  abuses  for  a  few  pahiy 
years  to  lengthen  out  the  dominion  of  the  oligarchy  over  the  many*- 
W  eaerifioe  the  rights  of  freemen  and  the  peace  of  the  empire  upon 
Ae  altar  of  a  fusty  corporation,  and  to  immolate  justice  at  the  ohiine 
0i  prejudice.  That  he  has  done,  or  at  least  Mideavoured  to  accon^Ush 
all  this,  he  probably  esteems  his  highest  glory  ;  for  narrow  intellects  are 
t|nifi»rm)y  tinctured  with  fanaticinn.  To  say  that  the  opportunity  to 
^perform  an  act  which  might  stand  the  test  oi  time,  an  act  which  might 
embody  some  of  those  grand  principles  that  are  ever  evolving  and  aaao. 
ming  a  wider  dominion,  as  the  destinies  of  the  world  unfold, — ^was  now 
frtlhin  Mr,  Stanley's  reach,  were  to  say  that  a  deaf  man  might  hear^ora 
4aspetlo»e  mankind.  He  has  missed  it,  and  that  is  enough ;  hie  eye  is 
jaet  £9rmad  for  a  stretch  to  immortality,  as  the  goigeous  vista  waa  rigfct 
Wforo  h^,  and  he  gased— prone  to  the  earth !  Let  his  biogiaphir  hot 
•tato  this,  and  he  may  save  himself  the  trouble  of  conuneatary.  Ho 
iMt  is  deur  and  danming,— that  he  might,  but  would  not, — that  Irelaad 
deaftanded  the  actoalising  of  religious  charity,  the  removal  of  bloated 
oppression,  and  he  doggedly  leagued  himself  with  the  oligarch,  and,  to 
pacify  Ireland,  invok^  the  sabre !  Is  it  adced  what  we  want — what  we 
are  angry  with  him  for  not  doing — ^what  we  are  as  certain  must  yet  be 
done,  as  that  the  sun  marches  ttirough  the  heavens  ?  If  one  man  can 
still  put  the  question  in  very  ignorance,  let  him  meditate  upon  our 
answer.    It  is  here : — 

Tithe  ou£^t  to  have  been  abolished,  utterly^  immediately ;  and  along 
with  it  that  duty  which  the  landlords  impoaod^  ^n  pretended  countervaU 
of  a  burden  that  never  fell  apen  thsai.  This  had  been'  just,  and  was 
practicable :  it  had  stood  ^Ae  bufibi  of  oj»lni<te,'aiid  no  storm  would  have 
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r  ia.irogiie.  Tktt  mm  ftpain^  f«r  ito  jntif pMt  ii^n<B»*dttfMHi»T<l>— l 
iKif  tfuflkt^  to  iuMFe  been  x»imd  withia  tiie  Mrnral  oOttMsfe,  ^tap^ftnto 
JoevB  iprJAfl^et  ef  fair  and  defenaiye  fiaBaav  ;  by  amti%  ^eiiuifi^^ 
4ft  WD^ifiad  fMwyeiiy-tftx.  Mr*  Sanier  objeota  te  tiui^ai  an,  it iiraaci  irfllai 
jhiirirwg  ^f  Abe  people i  but  lie  fooUMy  overiaQk8:4i|ei:«lte^«a9|.it«HMli4 
^tfipuredl  with  the  tax  imposed^  preane  idifa  M  knC<^  t^irf^A-Joe^ 
<fClM«.^enew  impcfff  night  iawyt— ntieompjnetpeto  Mgftt<ittto<»4A<rqei 
pgnil  40  tudvre,  ^eave  pMfiared^to  nph(^,  frooi  whit- we  fitidl'iriieteitiA 
te«ka  on  Chureh  and  State  peMty^  by  r^treremr  pi^iates^  rfa  wefir  aa  iiraii 
wlMtia  due  te  rdigiev.  ^The  immediate  «md  lUrect.  m^ve^^^^W^ 
gi^op  Marah,  ^'  which  operatea  in  the  estddiskneat-ef  a  vdl^dMriKito 
UHUijf  to  the  StaU  ;  and  that  UtiHty,  viz.  to  the  StatB^  will  he  gretfter«r 
letm,  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  influence  of  the  party  whit^  pi¥. 
lieeaes  it."  Our  inference  from  the  foregoing  will  hardly  he'dettl6d,-«> 
Ahat  the  money  paid  for  it  should  be  proportionate  to  ita  tttility:  1% 
ilbia  maxim  ahould  be  joined  two  others  upheld  by  common  obaemttHIt) 
•ad  common  prudence  : — ^A  church  with  ^w  members^  in  order  te  iMft 
the  maximum  efficiency^  ought  to  be  a  poor  or  even  a  missionary  chut^lft*^ 
and— A  rich  diurch  anywhere  is  in  signal  danger  o£  becoming  an  unpo- 
pular>  if  not  a  despised  one.  In  the  former  of  these  maxims  we  meMl^ 
vsompresa  the  secret  of  that  moral  power  by  whidi  all  creeds  havef6ug%t 
their  way  against  obstacles  ;  and^  in  the  latter,  allusion  is  made  tc  e  far 
deeper  principle  than  the  danger  of  exciting  envy  in  the  atrabtfions  aful 
malignant.  Envy,  hatred^  and  contempt^  are  caused  not  by  mere  siU^ 
turn,  but  by  the  want  of  those  moral  qualities  and  that  dignity  ef  ndM 
which  command  respect.  Station  is  only  hazardous  as  it  tends  to  infinite 
us  with  pride^  to  sunder  us  from  sjrmpatfay  with  the  multitude  of  "&& 
feHow-pilgrims,  to  render  us  contemptible.  These  are  the  efP^^etb  <tf 
riches.  Upon  the  rich  man  Christ's  emphatic  sentence  still  rests ;  and  ^ 
ready  in  the  twin  churches  of  our  sister  kingdoms  has  it  wrought  out  ^ 
•ovrae.  *> 

Our  principles  of  Church  Reformation  are  thus  shortly  nnibldi^^ 

Titey  will  yet  triumph  over  our  opponents.    The  day  has  dawned  ill 

winch  the  application  of  moral  truth  to  the  process  of  political  regent 

ration,  is  no  longer  to  be  laughed  at  as  a  dream.    Net  many  yeara  wM 

elapae  until  juatice  shall  rule  in  Great  Britain;  and^  lowing  ftim"^ 

»kii^  caannple,  as  light  from  the  aon,  the  principles  of  jndtlce  H4H;%l^ 

sdKf  reMFvate  the  withered  and  wintry  old  wcfrlil>'  and  Adviin^  r^tigMA 

land'  ■aniiiiir  peace  in  age«  and  amonget  genftWItterit^  JfiNfln  >Jl4toiidff 

Stanley  .hlmaelf  has  shut  out  all  knoiHed^  of  hitf  nanie^.  ^  ~  '  ^-'^^ 

'.     -        .--.  r'.  .  -'-  -  •*»'    :,'  ^,a4 
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FROat  THE  FKENCIi.. 


>/>^ 


AjBifv,  too  barren  waate  ef  eartl%  .       .     «. 

Ye  pangs  of  life,  thou  freezing  sun !  -    *    ..m 

A  phantom  pal^  at  moming[*f  birth 

f  pass  away,  prrrtlv*d  of  tione  ; 
Yepahnaefiia  imaaortrfsprtiig,  " 

Mar  fbttatii^i  ft  lits  yiaaattf  ?«»  .^19 

Mf  spirit  lear«%  amd  fi>UU  h^r  VMft  «  s 

Adieu ! 
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AixiEua. 

Death  has  been  fearfully  ambitious  of  late.  The  moald  is  jet  kffk 
on  the  graves  of  Gothe^  Cuvier,  Bilderdyk,  Niebuhr^  Crabbe,  Beiithui« 
Mackintosh,  Perier>*  and  others  of  whose  names  nations  were  prood. 
While  we  write,  his  hand  is  stealing  towards  another  brow^  from  vlii^ 
it  has  already  reft  the  crown  of  intelligence ;  and  menaces  the  worid 
i»  ith  a  funeral  which  shall  strike  the  hearts  of  millions  with  sorrow  and 
astonishment.  The  period  cannot  now  be  far  distant^  when  all  the  re- 
maining worthies  of  the  age  shall  have  exchanged  their  inheritance  cf 
the  Present,  for  the  Past.  As  their  voices  successively  fall  mute,  we  fed 
that  the  earth  is  growing  dumb  and  barren.  We  look  despondii^ 
around  for  the  new  actors  who  should  succeed  to  the  parts  which  theee 
have  left  vacant  and  unoccupied, — and  amidst  the  animation  of 
our  present  hopes,  and  the  exultation  of  our  present  triumphs,  we  re- 
collect with  a  chilling  sense  of  admonition,  that  the  era  which  has  been 
distinguished  by  so  many  great  achievements,  has  also  (thus  evenly  doet 
the  scale  of  human  felicity  seem  to  be  poized)  been  darkened  by  the  fal. 
Ung  asleep  of  those  whose  presence  was  a  privilege  and  a  pride  to  Uieir 
generation. 

In  some  respects,  indeed,  we  fear  that  we  have  fallen  upon  evil  times. 
In  the  higher  departments  of  mental  exertion  we  now  seek  with  little 
success  for  something  that  may  afford  a  pronuse  whereupon  to  fastoi 
our  hopes  for  the  future.  The  great  array  of  strong  and  bright-souled 
men  who  have  for  so  many  years  advanced  and  guarded  the  circuit  of 
our  literature,  are  leaving  to  other  hands  a  charge  which  their  own  great 
triumphs  have  rendered  still  more  grave  and  trying  than  when  thej 
received  the  inheritance.  It  is  no  light  task  which  they  will  bequeath. 
It  will  demand  rare  endowments,  sedulous  diligence,  and  true  singjeneoi 
of  purpose;  above  all,  a  sincere,  nay,  almost  a  religious  spirit  of  dedi- 
cation, which  alone  can  array  the  mind  to  its  worthy  performance. 

«  And  Etho  answered  «  Where  are  they?*  " 

Of  talent,  we  discern  an.  abundance  on  every  side.  We  see  mudi 
laudable  reverence  exhibited  towards  the  relicts  of  departed  genius  ;  and 
-of  mental  activity,  to  an  extent  hitherto  unexampled,  we  have  dai^ 
and  striking  evidence.  It  is  the  purpose— the  direction — the  rMig/m. 
m  we  have  above  remarked,  that  we  fear  may  be  found  wanting.  So 
intimately  do  we  feel  this,  that  we  are  firmly  persuaded  that  the  ad- 
vanoement  or  degeneracy  of  the  era  we  are  about  to  commence,  will  be 
mainly  decided  by  the  degree  to  which  this  principle  shall  influence  or 
be  absent  from  the  efforts  of  mind.  We  consider  that  there  was  never 
a  time  when  the  assertion  of  high  motive,  as  the  guiding..star  of  all  ad- 
venturers in  literature,  was  more  needful  than  in  this  our  present  stale 
of  uncertainty  and  transition.  The  old  supports  are  falling  from  oar 
temples  ;  and  we  must  take  heed  that  others,  and  ri^t  stedfast  ones,  ke 
Rpt  up  in  their  places,  lest  the  edifice  become  a  min. 

From  these  considerations,  no  less  than  because  of  the  suggestion  af- 
f*»rdcd  by  a  late  melancholy  announcement,  we  have  thought  thatit^ill 
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viot  be  unprofitable  to  devote  some  time  to  tbe  observation  of  a  charac 
ter^  in  wUiiSb  ftie  SufiAariUng'  and  ennobUng  dads  6f  moCited'to  which  we 
have  adverted^  were  more  than  commonly  prominent  and  active.  We 
shall  briefly  attempt  to  trace  some  features  of  a  beautiful  Life^  which, 
though  short,  contained,  by  a  singular  happiness,  the  sum  of  all  that  we 
seek  in  the  most  glorious  longevity ;  to  exalt,  for  the  love  and  instruc- 
tion, of  as  many  as  we  can  influence,  the  example  of  a  true  Poet,  whose 
actions  were  an  emanation  of  the  spirit  which  inspired  his  song;  and  to 
scatter,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  some  affectionate  remejnbraneei  x^xit 
t!he  grave  of  as  kindly,  as  bright,  and  as  heroic  a  spirit  as  God  ev^  sent 
iipon  earth,  or  early  recalled  unto  himself. 

*  In  the  obituaries  of  the  last  few  months,  we  have  been  struck  by  End- 
ing a  name,  beside  those  we  have  already  enumerated, — that,  namely, 
^(Theodor  Korner*  s  Father,  Himself  an  estimable  and  educated  man, 
occupying  a  more  than  respectable  station  in  society,  and  honoured  by 
tbe  friendship  of  most  of  the  distinguished  men  in  Germany,  it  is  in 
▼irtue  of  the  flrst-mentioned  title  alone,  that  the  notice  of  his  decease 
will  be  most  widely  impressive,  and  his  name  for  ever  held  in  remem*- 
bnince.  Of  this  gifted  son,  whom  he  was  destined  so  long  to  sur^'ivt,  of 
hiE  opening  life  of  promise,  rapidly  followed  by  noble  performance,  and 
nobler  death, — we  shall  therefore  take  the  present  occasion  to  speak. 
'And  if  we  shall  succeed  in  winning  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
memory  of  this  generous  and  true-hearted  being,  or  call  down  a  few 
drops  to  freshen  the  oaken  garland  which  hangs  over  his  tomb,  we  shall, 
we  are  firmly  persuaded,  have  rendered  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
trhatever  is  good,  and  enduring,  and  lovely ;  while  paying,  in  part^ 
our  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  many  deep  and  purifying  emotions  which 
we  have  owed  to  the  frequent  contemplation  of  his  life  and  writings. 

Carl  Theodor  Korner  was  born  in  Dresden,  on  the  Slst  September, 
1 791 ;  his  father  being,  at  that  time,  counsellor  of  appeals  in  some  of  the 
courts  of  the  capital.  His  commencement  of  life  was  not  auspicious. 
in  health,  acting  on  a  feeble  constitution,  prolonged  the  season  of  child- 
fiood,  and  (fortunately,  perhaps,  for  his  poetical  bias)  kept  him  much, 
during  the  first  years  of  his  life,  in  the  open  air,  amidst  vineyards  and 
f^rdens;  at  an  age  when  more  robust  children  are  already  labouring  at 
the  sour  rudiments  of  learning.  He  was  far  from  exciting  notice  by  any 
tokens  of  precocious  talent ;  but  was  ever  remarked  for  the  gentle,  yet 
firm,  temper  of  his  disposition,  his  quick  sensibility  to  affection,  and  an 
excitable  imagination.  His  bodily  strength  preceded  the  development 
of  his  mind.  As  his  years  increased  he  devoted  himself  to,  and  excelled 
tn,  bodily  exercises,  and  bestowed  successful  attention  upon  nrasic  and 
drawing.  In  the  mean  time,  his  intellectual  powers  gradually,  at  first, 
ftnt  afterwards,  with  great  rapidity,  began  to  unfold  themselves.  His 
first  progress  in  education  was  indeed  not  conspicuous,  but  rather  from 
Impatience  than  incapacity,  as  he  readily  mastered  those  branches  which 
awakened  his  interest ; — these  were  History,  Physics,  and  the  Mathe- 
matics. He  was  not  prompt  in  the  acquisition  of  languages  ;*  and,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  as  almost  prophetic  of  his  subsequent  tendenci^, 
ttrat,  from  his  earliest  youth,  he  appeared  to  entertain  an  alnnwt  insu- 

*  A  want  of  aptitude,  ia  thli  icipflCt)  has  be«n  remarked  in  nany  of  our  greats 
intellects.  Some^  we  know,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  the  compatibility  of  large 
mental  cnpecity,  with  the  peculiar  property  of  mind  which  successfully  attains  lai^ 
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perable  aversion  to  the  French.  lie  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been 
^om  wkb  po«iry  in  his  mouth ;  for,  he  ¥egan  to  compose  veraea  wiMn 
littie  more  than  a  diild :  but  th«8e  did  not  excite,  perh^»  did  not  lajerit; 
«ttentioa»  His  father,  with  a  just  feeling,  vhich  is  wor^y  of  pnuso  aad 
imitation,  carefully  abstained  from  encouraging  him  to  efforts  for  whicb 
he  ranained  yet  to  learn  whether  his  son  were  troly  fitted ;  leit^  at  he 
wisely  observed,  he  might  find  one  day  that  he  had  been  forcing  a  weed, 
where  he  had  hoped  to  rear  a  dioice  and  beautiful  flower. 

This  judicious  caution  was  advantageous  to  young  Komer ;  not  less  so 
was  the  choice  of  the  poets,  with  whose  writings  he  was  first  made  ae- 
<(uainted.  The  works  of  Schiller  and  Goethe  taught  the  boy  to  contenu 
plate  a  high  standard  of  art ;  and  no  partial  applause  disturbed  the  com- 
parison which  he  thus  learned  to  draw  between  his  immature  attenfCs 
and  productions  of  ^rue  excellence.  The  effect  was  to  imprees  upoo  his 
mtttd  the  necessity  of  assiduous  labour,  in  order  to  attain  a  like  mcc— , 
while  it  excited,  rather  than  subdued  his  ambition.  The  impulse  of  mmg 
within  hbn  was  too  vivid  to  be  repressed ;  yet  we  find,  that^  for  a  loag 
time,  he  only  attempted  compositions  of  a  light  and  sportive  oharader ; 
regarding  liimself  as  yet  unqualified  for  efforts  of  a  more  serious  nature, 
and  eagerly  gathering,  on  iJl  hands,  the  materials  for  future  exertioQ. 
To  this  happiness  in  his  early  education,  aided  by  a  strong  natural  sym- 
pathy and  reverence  for  everything  elevated  in  thought  or  act,  we  are 
di^»osed  to  ascribe  much  of  the  force  and  dignity  of  character  which  hs 
genius  afterwards  displayed,  while  he  was  yet  on  the  threshold  of  life. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  business  of  his  education  was  going  on,  at  the 
Kreux-Schule,  or  High  School,  at  Dresden;  and  afterwards^  by  private 
instructors,  under  his  father's  roof,  until  his  seventeenth  year,  ^j  this 
time,  his  capacity  had  widely  unfolded  itself;  his  acquisitions,  daring 
the  last  two  years,  had  been  considerable ;  and  he  began  to  give  abuiu 
dant  promise  of  what  he  so  soon  afterwards  fulfilled.  In  the  circle  of 
his  family  and  a  few  chosen  friends,  he  was  beloved  for  the  unioB  «f 
softness  and  vivacity,  which  marked  his  disposition  and  mapiiens. 
Throughout  life,  indeed,  he  possessed^  in  a  rare  degree,  the  gift  of  wiiu 
ning  affection  from  all  who  approached  him.  Like  all  true  poets>  like 
all  unspoiled  characters,  indeed^  he  delighted  in  the  society  of  women; 
and  was  blessed  with  that  nameless  endowment  which  wins  their  favour  ; 
while  the  position  and  literary  connexions  of  his  father  proeured  him 
the  advantage  of  early  familiarity  with  many  intelligent  and  distanguids- 
ed  men^  who  visited  Dresden. 

It  was  now  time  to  adopt  some  pursuit  or  profession  in  life ;  for  tke 
circumstances  of  Counsellor  Korner  were  not  such  as  to  secure  his  aon 
an  indolent  independence.  The  selection  of  this,  with  the  kind  and  ju- 
dicious attention  which  seems  to  have  ever  presided  over  his  education, 
was  intrusted  to  his  own  choice ;  and  a  strange  one,  as  it  would  at  fiiat 
appear,  considering  the  natural  bias  of  his  disposition,  did  young  Kdmer 
make ;  the  study,  namely,  of  mining,  which,  in  Germany^  ia  reduced  to 
a  science,  and  cultivated  as  a  profession.  In  this  choide,  however,  as  in. 
many  acts  of  his  later  life,  we  discover  a  pregnant  trait  of  Kdiaera  ra^ 
solute  strength  of  mind ;  which  urged  him,  conscious  as  he  was,  ^  too 
eager  a  predilection  for  ideal  pursuits,  to  embrace  one  emineati.y  op* 
poeed  to  them,  as  a  moral  discipline,  which  the  prevalent  bias  «f  his 
mind  required.  And  having  thus  diosen  his  task,  he  prooeeded,  gladly 
and  earnestly,  to  achieve  it ;  and  was  not  long  in  admming  it  with  graces 
harrowed  from  his  rich  and  fanciful  imagination.     Some  of  his  rsriiset 
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'aeHoBA  lyricsj  and  one  dramatic  sketch  of  considerable  htwkiy,  tlesctibtj 
in  poetical  hnager^^  the  contest  of  human  enterpHze  mkh.  the  gnomefe^ 
'koheldB^  asod  sprites^  wherewith  tradition  has  peopled  the  bowels  of  the 
anibe. 

It  w»8  in  the  summer  of  180B  that  he  entered  the  mining  academy  at 
Frejrbergv  (then  superintended  by  the  celebrated  Werner,)  and  pursued, 
with  great  enthusiasm  and  diligence,  the  rarious  studies  requireid  by  his 
^•atiiied  profession.     During  the  two  years  he  passed  at  this  institution, 
his  character  acqtiired  a  maturity  and  depth  which  surprised  even  those 
who  thought  to  know  him  best.    A  seriousness  of  temper,  to  which  t^ 
vifAetkX  death  of  a  beloved  fellow-student  is  supposed  to  have  contri- 
Wfced,  began  to  mingle  with  the  buoyancy  of  his  spirits,  without  sub- 
dvizig  them ;  and,  amidst  the  fervour  of  youth,  was  seen  unfolding  the 
strength  and  earnestness  of  the  man.    His  stay  at  Freyberg  was  enli- 
vened by  frequent  visits  to  his  family,  and  by  excursions  through  the 
XBOuntainous  scenes  of  Saxony,  in  which  his  passionate  love  of  nature 
was  again  called  out  and  gratified.    Nor  was  his  f>en  idle ;  a  constant 
exercise  of  powers,  now  beginning  to  be  thoroughly  awakened,  gave  him 
oocfidence  and  facility  in  composition ;  and,  from  this  period,  he  seems 
to  have  attained  a  clear  and  hopeful  insight  into  his  true  vocation,  which 
never  afterwards  abandoned  him.    We  must  here  pause  to  remark,  as  a 
rsre  and  precious  feature  in  Kdrner's  mind,  the  full  consciousness^  wlddh 
seems  thus  early  to  have  inspired  him,  that  he  was  born  to  be  a  poet. 
This  conviction,  the  offspring  of  a  power  inwardly  felt,  and,  as  far  as 
poestbly  opposed  to  self-praise,  or  vain  satisfaction  with  his  productions, 
WM  present  to  him  at  all  times,  supporting  him  with  strength  and  joy  ia 
the  task  which  he  imposed  upon  himself,  and  ever  keeping  his  view  sin- 
l^e  and  firmly  attached  to  the  worthy  and  the  beautiful.     For,  if  he  felt 
tfce  poet  within  him,  he  did  not  the  less  intimately  acknowledge  the  ne^ 
eesaity  of  assiduous  and  resolute  culture,  to  the  attainment  of  that  noU* 
designation. 

His  first  publication,  under  the  title  of  "  Flower-buds,'*  appeared  in  the 
faiterval  between  quitting  Freyberg  in  1810,  and  entering  the  University  of 
L«ei|MEig.  Although  full  of  promise,  the  ''  Flower-buds"  are  far  from  being 
finished  or  exoeUent  poems ;  but  the  young  author's  father,  who  kimtell 
now  eleariy  perceived  his  son's  destiny  was  to  be  a  writer,  encouraged 
ratber  than  dissuaded  the  publication,  although  he  knew  it  to  be  somoj 
what  immature ;  wisely  desiring,  that  he  should,  as  early  as  possible, 
leein  the  necessity  of  submitting  himself  to  a  tribunal  more  rigid  than 
tte  mdulgent  circle  of  family  critics. 

KGmer's  stay  at  Leipzig  was  neither  long  nor  profitable.  The  sto^ 
dents  were,  at  that  time,  ranged  in  two  parties,  in  a  state  of  almost 
eipen  hostility  to  each  other.  To  remain  neutral  had  been  impossil]^, 
enren  to  one  of  a  temperament  less  fiery  than  that  of  our  young  baifd. 
Qaarrek,  jovial  meetings,  and  the  consequent  interruption  of  studious 
pnrsuits,  which  he  nevertheless  attempted  to  reconcile  with  the  wild- 
caB'eer  into  which  he  had  plunged,  naturally  brought  him  into  collistes' 
with  the  academical  authorities ;  and  his  father  decided  upon  removing 
biai,  after  a  few  months  residence,  to  Berlin. 

Here,  under  the  protecCmn  of  a  valued  friend  of  his  father's,  he  tv« 
snmeA  his  studies  with  ardour  ;  and  the  advantages  of  every  kind  whirh  - 
bis  new  sHvatian  seemed  to  secure,  encouraged  the  most  sanguhie  aiiti.* 
dpetloiis.    But  a  violent  fever^  whidk  attarked  young  Kdmer  only  a. 
short  time  after  his  arrival  in  Berlin,  with  the  lingering  debility  which 
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dered  t  long  intenr^  of  rapote  and  «h«iig«  of  scene  needftil  to  Ju^u 
ttoration.  When  this  at  length  took  plaoe^  hit  fklher,  vho  wbs  ilei—il 
by  the  spirit  at  that  time  prevalent  throughout  the  Guzman  Uniireau 
ties^  renounced  the  idea  of  repladag  him  at  Berlin,  or  eotenng  him^  as 
he  desired,  at  Heidelberg*.  Sironglf  relying  upon  the  exeellenceetf  !■» 
dispoeition,  and  anxious  to  afford  his  ne«r  developed  powers  a  videriiali 
for  ambition  and  eicereise ;  desirous,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  ef  re* 
moving  him  from  Ksenes  and  associations  of  an  iajurions  tendency,  he  re* 
solved  upon  sending  him  to  Vienna,  where  a  cordial  receptien,  and  the 
most  valuable  introdnctions  were  offered  by  his  tried  fricrnds  the  Pr«a» 
sian  Minister  Von  Humboldt,  and  the  c^ebrated  Frederick  ScUegek 
Under  such  auspices,  and  in  the  confidence  whidx  his  eon's  charaeter  in..^ 
spired,  he  did  not  fear  to  expose  him  to  the  temptations  of  the  nost 
luxurious  capital  in  Germany ;  nor  had  he  ever  reason  to  repent  las  dtt» 
cision. 

From  this  imporjtant  era  in  Theodor  Komer's  life,  we  cease  t»  ra» 
gard  him  as  a  mere  youth ;  and  watch,  with  strong  interest,  the  prognss 
of  his  character  and  powers,  from  the  time  when  he  may  be  said  to  kave 
been  first  placed  in  a  state  of  independent  action.  The  briMiaincy  of  the 
scene  upon  which  he  now  entered,  the  attractions  of  every  kind  whkh 
surrounded  him,  while  they  produced,  on  his  impressible  and  eager  ten. 
perament,  all  the  intoxication  of  novelty,  did  but  the  more  excite  his 
ambition  to  the  further  culture  of  those  faculties  of  which  he  was  nesr 
fully,  though  not  vainly  conscious.  Accordingly,  we  mark,  about  this 
period,  a  rapid  expansion  in  the  features  of  his  mind,  with  a  more  asn- 
duous,  though  interrupted,  devotion  to  many  important  branches  «f 
study ;  and  we  discover  the  high  objects  of  his  pursuit  at  last  present- 
ed to  his  view,  with  a  clearness  whidi  nothing  henceforward  wiM  be 
found  to  overcloud.  He  had  embraced  his  calling,  and  now  eamesCfy 
began  to  labour  at  its  duties.  Amidst  the  allurements  of  sooiety,  wmA 
the  pleasures  of  every  description  which  Vienna  affords^  and  whi^  vo 
one  could  enjoy  with  a  keener  zest  than  the  young  poet,  he  undertwA  si 
resolute  course  of  study  and  composition ;  and  the  rapid  euoeessioii,  «o 
less  than  the  progressive  improvement  ot  the  compositions  whkh  lie 
gave  to  the  world  during  the  eighteen  months  of  his  sojourn  in  tii%t 
capital,  attest  the  fervour,  as  well  as  the  success,  of  his  labours. 

His  attention  was  now  directed  to  the  drama.  The  first  of  his  wofks 
in  this  branch  of  writing,  two  small  pieces  in  a  comic  vein,  eivtitteil, 
*'  The  Bride,"  and  "  The  Green  Domino,"  were  received  with  apflaoae, 
and  acted  in  the  January  of  181S.  These  were  followed  by  a  buriea^fie 
sketch,  called  "  The  Watohman,"  which  was  also  successful.  Hstvittg 
thus,  as  it  were,  felt  his  ground,  he  chose  a  subject  of  a  grsvtf'  CMt, 
and  produced  ''  Toni,"  a  drama  founded  upon  a  West-Indian  f^atyy — 
and  a  one-act  piece  of  a  fearfully  tragic  interest,  named  ^  The  ^tpift- 
tion,*^  which  is  omitted  in  the  eidition  of  his  works  published  by  his  fc- 
ther.  And  now  that  he  deemed  himself  suffidentty  prepared  for  a  greater 
effort;  he  designed,  and  soon  completed  his  first  great  tragedy,  *'  SriBy,^ 
— ^founded  upon  the  noble  devotednees  of  the  Hungarhm  hero  of  timt 
name,  in  defending  the  iV^rtress  of  8igeth  againGA  an  overwhehning  teoe 
of  Turkish  besiegers,  led  by  8oIyman  the  Great.  •  This  tragedy^  although 
disfipired  by  tumid  pasfiages,  and  other  faults  of.  inei^ierienoer  isas  a 
noble  and  remarkable  effort  for  a  youth  who  had  baivly  reaolMdii^is 
twentieth  year.    The  subject  is  eminently  dramatic,  and  the  prif^cl^ 
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i  teth  vi^  a  ^•w^raod  4l(ftftnmlii»tyffl»^  whick,  lit  onoe 
Kdmef's  gemii»  to  b«  emineaWy  miited  to  tius  <%iuj&ed  cl«s»  <Af 
It  waa  aetad  with  enthusiasm  at  Vienna ;  the  author,  yfM§ 
for  at  the  dose  of  the  perfonnance^*— an  honour  rarely  pajid^--^ 
aad  hia  deputation  as  a  poet  of  the  highest  promise  was  from  thienceforth 
funamxMUoAky  estabHshed.  His  next  work  was  ^^Hedwig/'  a  serious 
ittmm  ;  and  he  soon  afterwards  completed  his  second  regular  tragedy, 
*.*  Baonmund ;".  the  name  of  whkh  will  suggest  to  English  readers  the 
■ohjeot  thuahappilj  chosen,  In  vigour  it  is^  perhaps^  inferior  to  "  Zriny ;" 
hot  Aif^lafs  a  finer  drawing  of  character,  a  mere  natural  style,  and  sir 
taatiom  of -deeper  pathos.  The  progress  of  the  author  in  the  more  exq^ui* 
ste  beanties  of  his  art  is  distin^y  perceptible.  There  are  passages  in 
this  fitift  tragedy  which  yield  to  few  in  the  German,  or,  indeed,  in  any 
MiMT  language.  To  conclude,  wiUiout  interruption,  the  catalogue  of  his 
dsBOMiAio  labours  in  this  brief  but  active  period,  we  must  name  his  last 
serious  sketdi,  entitled  *'  Joseph  Hederic/'  commemorative  of  an  act  of 
devatioB  in  an  Austrian  petty  officer  towards  his  commander ;  a  most 
heamtifully  written  and  touching  production.  In  the  intervals  of  these 
lua  more  serious  occupations,  he  found  leisure  to  publish  several  small 
eitnie  pieces — "  The  Cousin  from  Bremen," — »'  The  Corporal,"-^"  The 
G^rermess^"*— together  with  two  operas — *'  The  Fisherman's  Daughter,!* 
and  '*  The  Sentinel  for  four  years,"  and  poetical  pieces  in  great  number:. 
Of  hk  dramatic  writings  we  shall  not  here  attempt  an  analysis ;  as  they 
tlaaerre,  and  will  probably  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  paper.  For  the 
pv«s«nty  after  just  pausing  to  remark  the  wonderful  fertility  which  the 
^KTve  catalogue  evinces,  we  shall  pass  rapidly  on  to  the  further  history 
of  the  Author* 

The  mere  time  requisite  for  the  production  of  these  works,  addod 
to  hia  hours  of  study,  would  not  have  furnished,  to  one  so  rapid  and 
abundant  as  Komer,  sufficient  occupation  to  guard  him  from  the  dissi- 
pations of  Vienna.  A  charm  of  a  stronger  and  more  beautiful  nature, 
bowever,  was  now  his  most  effectual  safeguard.  He  had  not  long  ar- 
riTod  in  the  capital,  before  he  became  passionately  attached  to  a  lovely 
and  excellent  girl,  who  fully  merited  and  returned  his  affection.  The 
connexion  was  sanctioned  by  his  parents,  and  the  sum  of  Komer's  hap- 
ptneaa  seemed  complete.  At  this  juncture,  the  only  obstacle  to  his  im- 
mediate union  with  Ins  beloved  was  apparently  removed,  by  his  ob- 
taining the  appointment  of  Court-dramatist  to  the  Emperor ;  a  post  of 
emolument  no  less  than  distinction,  and  which  assured  him  an  esta- 
bliahment  for  life.  Upon  this,  the  sunniest  period  of  Komer's  exist^ice, 
it  is  difficult  to  dwell  without  bitter  emotion.  On  reading  the  numerous 
poams  addressed  by  him  to  his  mistress,  breathing  intense  and  hopeful 
a§ootioB,— playful,  and  tender,  and  full  of  projects  of  future  happiness  ; 
wiih  the  instant  remembrance  before  us  of  the  great  act  of  devoted-> 
noes  to  which  all  thes^  lovely  possessions  and  prospects  were  offered  up, 
we  can  hardly  trust  our  feelings.  But  with  what  immeasurable  love  and 
vovaieoce  do  we  regard  the  man,  who,  with  a  fuU  consciousness  of  the 
•xleat  of  his  meditated  sacrifice^  with  a  disposition  which  rendered  this 
aacriice,  above  all  others,  trying  and  costly,  did,  nevertheless,  at  the 
oaM  of  what  he  deesaed  his  duty,  unhesitatingly  renounce  all  t^  wealth 
^  happinesa^  to  struggle^  and  suffer^  and  die  ! 

Konuur  had  long  watohed,-  with  no  indifferent  eye,  the  political  de- 
gradation of  Germany.  Bitterly,  indeed,  did  he  recent  the  ^oke  wbiich 
Kafoleon  ha4  laid  upon  the  necks  of  hia  countrymen ;  and  some  of  his 
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liKfi^^iillw  .ia  4UI  imUlPMiit  Aon*^  !•  tlwtr  subaemeMob  .  dL  _ 
VJk^  {kjitnt r'>>  wAon  and.  «lMv%lrD«i,  luM  •€  kswe  tirinin  tii  ifglfcnii 
)kwl»^A  JmmJx  aUt*  Io  ita  gl«7[>  «ould  aftt  bnt  tel  #«ttfi4«id  teii» 
ii^m  by  ai«  i«ui  loet  o£  ita  MlMMd  iDdflpmfeactt.  Fm^  «  [ 
tiM,CM#  ^  M*  oMiniry  aitniad  Wpdb«>  and  tha  |M««r  of 
faaivaaa  vttUi  evavj  aair  afoimita .  Tka  watlfllian  km 
cinatian,  Oio  while^  oouM  baft  awalt^  ia  aoUea  rwiifilinpj  abafttar  ^ 
m4  Hia.ttlWniiie  delivannca  wbiA  ibey  fyi%  mMU  fm 
tha  elMQa#«4  of  ikmr  omat  and  Ilia  wviihUoaMMaa  af 
TowArdi  the  dose  of  1812^  however,  the  proqiect  of  thia  djdiv 
aq^paared  rapidly  unColdlog.  The  terrible  retreat  from  Meacow  wa 
mgaaii  for  hope  aad  Xar  revolts  At  &r^,  there  ware  popudar  apnaiBgi» 
partial  contests,  the  arming^  of  partiaam.  At  length,  Pknisaia  dedarei 
for  war.  These  prooeedlngv  Kdmer  obeerrad  with  the  most  inteaee 
intareat ;  and,  no  sooner  did  the  cele/brated  appeal  of  the  King  of 
Pruasia  make  iti  appearance,  than  he  resolved  that  the  time  was  nov 
aoma  whaa  all  lovers  of  their  country  were  called  upon  to  riae  aad 
strike  in  for  the  good  cause.  Without  an  instant's  heaitBtioii,  jet  ast 
thoughtlessly,  for  his  mind  had  long  weighed  the  subject  ^  nat  withaat 
pain, — ^for  he  wall  knew  he  was  forsaking,  most  ymhahly  for  ev^^  afl 
that  ha  loved  best  on  earth,  did  he  resolve  to  betake  hsmwelf  to  ths 
ProBsian  rendezvous.  The  following  sentences  from  a  letter,  which  he 
wrote  upon  this  occasion  to  his  father,  will  display,  more  powerfully 
than  any  language  we  could  employ,  the  true  nobility  of  this  heroic 
■aarifiee. 

**  The  Prusrian  Eagle  i«  abroad,  andjawakens  in  all  true  bosoms  tlie  wmottt  hiapn 
•f  a  flreedam  for  Germany.  My  art  pinee  for  her  lost  Pathet^and— 4et  sie  be  her 
worthy  champion !  Now  that  I  know  what  bliss  liie  may  aflbrd, — now  that  all  tht 
■tan  of  my  fortune  are  thus  heautifuUy  shining  down  upon  me;  it  muti, — kj 
Heaven,  it  cannot  but  be  a  worthy  impulse ;  it  cannot  but  be  the  convictioii  that  no 
tacriftce  can  be  too  great,  for  the  best  possession  of  mankind,  national  liberty,  that 
urges  meoof*****  Shall  I,  with  a  coward^s  enthusiasm,  ait  triUbxg  nof* 
i|poa  th«  victories  of  my  countrymen  ?  I  know  thou  wilt  hare  to  saMer  mudi 
anxiety  ;  mj  mother  will  weep  I  God  console  her  I  This  sorrow  I  cannot  spare  I^& 
The  risk  of  lifb  alone  is  nothing ;  but  to  know  this  life^  adorned  as  it  is  with  afi  the 
fiower-garlands  of  love,  and  fHendship,  and  joy,  and  yet  to  Tenture  it ;  t*  caat  smwf 
the  sweet  emotions  which  I  enjoyed  in  the  consciousness  that  I  was  preparing  for  yoo, 
my  parent^  no  distresa  or  saflfering ;  this,  indeed,  is  an  offering  wliich  nodiing  Im 
than  nich  a  price  could  piu-chase.^ 

In  the  spirit  of  devotedness  which  breathes  through  the  preceding 
lines,  Kdmer  tore  himself  from  his  mistrees,  renounced  his  brilliant  li- 
terary  prospects,  and  gave  up  a  life  iff  elegance,  and  ease,  and  distinc- 
tion, for  the  rude  perils  of  a  camp.     He  departed  in  no  fit  of  passinf 
enthusiasm ;  no  illusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken 
deceived  him.    From  the  first  moment,  altiiOHgh  fttU  of  eoofidence  in  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  cause,   he  seems  to  have  entertained  a  strong 
presentiment  that  he  must  be,  to  borrow  that  fine  simile  of  Byron's, 
uttered  upon  a  similar  occasion^    ^f  one  of  the  many  waves  which  must 
fall  and  be  broken  upon  the  beach,   ere  the  tide  rises  to  its  destined 
level."    Yet  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  such  ooiisidemtions  made 
him  gloon»y  or  desponding.    The  peewHar  ebaniet«a4fltic  of  his  temper, 
was  the  entire  zeal  and  cheerfulness  wherewith  the  whole  man  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  achievement  of  any  task  which  he  had  once  assumed. 
He  took  with  him,  moreover,   the  su^^^aining  consciousness  of  right; 
and  there  was  yet  another  oomforter  a«d  friend  ^•^tfae  afiirit  of  poetry, 
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wlikli^  «t mil  niDiiwiitSy  iM»)p«uiitig  hwf  ^iXi^tsg^  Itftoliii 4eiil^  Mil %^ 

ii  iffiinR  Ui  lips  with'son^.    There  wm  wver,  gurely^  it  poet  wKk  "wlioM 

^1  «iifeb«  beiiigrtius  ffale  essenee  was  00  thoroughly  bleodod.  At  all  Wm^, 

^  faitfaeliiigs  aprpaar  to  have  found  their  easiest  and  most  welooihe  rdFMge 

f^:  is  paetvfj  and  his  life  wMf  be  almost  read  through  his  writings.    *F#^ 

J,  tllflu  ^rai-tJlafl  new  offer  some  extraets,  as  ^crvioof  moat  effeOtttdlf  i4 

^  iMiftaj  Ids  history^  no  less  than  as  remarkable  for  their  beatttf.   They 

I  trMI  be  taken  ezdusively  from  the  "  Lyre  and  Sword/  a  ooUe^stioii  wtil^ 

,  «n  Bod  published  during  this  period^  imd  from  his  pos^umout  lytics. 

^  TIm  following  fine  staaaas  were  prefixed  to  the  ^^  Lyre  and  Sword  :"-^ 

^  To  you,  who'yet,  with  steadfast,  warm  good  will, 

^  Recal  the  headstrong  striker  of  the  lyre ; 

^  To  you,  whose  looks^  as  memory  pamts  them  stm, 

With  calm  and  blesMd  thoughts  my  soid  attire,!— 

^  Be  jKHired  my  song  I  O  pleasant  be  its  skill  I  ' 

>*  True,  my  wild  heart  hath  oft  provoked  your  ir^     . 

r  And  troubled^many  an  hour  with  stormy  breath, 

(  Yet  tried,  but^not  disturbed,  your  lore  and  fidth. 

Be  still  thus  kind !    Our  country's  banners  fly 
[  Proud  o*er  the  gates  of  German  Freedom  ; — now  , 

The  sacred  roices  of  our  fathers  cry 

«*  Forward,  ye  bards,  and  shield  your  nation*s  tow  !** 
And  the  bold  man  springs  up  in  prompt  reply ; 
Wild  war.«torms  sweep  him  on,  nor  rest  adlow->- 
'  The  lyre  falls  mute — the  naked  sabres  ring ; 

Come  forth,  my  sword !  *tis  now  thy  time  to  sing  I 

Loud  rayes  the  strife  I    Ye  faithful  hearts,  farewell  I 
On  you  this  strain  a  friend's  fond  greeting  lays ; 

And  oft  of  him,  right  often,  may  it  tell. 
And  kindly  to  your  thought  his  image  raise : 

And  if  for  fntf  no  conqueror^  welcome  swell. 
Weep  not — ^be  rather  enrious  of  my  praise ; 

For  what  the  lyre  proclaimed  with  rapturous  tone. 

The  sword,  In  willing  deed,  will  then  have  sought  and  won ! 

The  verses  he  addressed  to  his  mistress  and  friends,  upon  his  departure 
from  Vienna,  are  profoundly  touching,  with  the  mingled  utterance  of  rer> 
aaltttiofi  and  tenderness : — 

Farewell !  farewell  I  with  heavy  throbbing  heart 

I  quit  thee,  love  I  and  duty's  call  obey. 
If  to  mine  eye  a  burning  tear  will  start. 

Why  Bhould  I  hide  what  none  need  blush  to  pay  ? 
Ah  I  where  I  go,  be  peacef^  toils  my  part. 

Or  fields  where  death  tears  gory  wreaths  away. 
The  hauntings  of  thine  image  fair  and  mild 
WiU  wring  my  heart  with  love  and  longings  wild ! 

in^udge  not,  ye,  the  spirits  of  my  life» 

The  earnest  impulse  in  my  soul  upspringing : 
Read  the  true  aim  of  mine  accepted  strife, 

Alike  in  song  and  'midst  the  sword's  loud  ringing. 
Not  vainly  rose  my  dreams  with  omens  riffe ; 

And  that  my  voice  hath  oft  proclaimed  in  singing 
Of  Joyow  death,  fbr  home  and  freedom's  sake^ 
Now  kt  me  v  Ature  for  this  glorious  stake  I 

1  know  that  wreaths  far  easier  won  requite 

The  child  of  song  for  lays  of  card  ess  mood  ;-*  " 

But  the  trae  soul  throba  eager  fi»r  the  rights-.  f 

And  itr  the  St  my  yoathftitsaal  pufsasj, 
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For  lore  like  0iirf»  oiliM  own  I  Ikere  it  BO  DmUiI 

About  the  nme  period^  imm  omyoeed  ike  fdUovisf  iPtifetU  i^ftMd  to 
hU  oottntryiDeD : — 

{    .  Awikc^inf  Undl  RadoaMnsflretbeiky; — 

Lq  1  AoM  tlie  NMtli  the  light  of  PrndoBi't  tm«k  1 
In  fbemena*  hcarU  Che  yeofefiil  ^Ichioa  Hjt^ 
Awake,  my  land  I  The  meteor  aignalt  fly : 

The  harreit*!  ripe — ye  reapers,  be  not  slack ! 
Our  ittreet  help  In  our  own  swords  is  ibtrnd. 

Fnm  to  thy  heut  the  ipear,  like  him  of  yore :  * 
•"  Blake  way  for  Freedom  I"  Wash  the  sumed  (fWMd. 

Thy  German  soil,— ay !  purify  with  gorel 

T%lt  is  no  strife  hy  kings  or  statesmen  pre«ed» 

Bat  Freedom^s  great  cmsade    a  holy  war. 
JUfht^  Morals^  Virtues,  CoaadcMS^  Faith,  opprsswd, 
The  tyrant's  clutch  has  raTished  from  thy  Inraaat : 

Reamquer  these  with  Freedom^s  conquering  star ! 
Thy  shirering  grey-beards  mutter  still  «  Await,* 

WhUe  hearts  in  ruin  i-urse  the  robber-brood. 
While  shame  of  Turgins  cries  revenge  and  hate, 

While  butchery  of  thy  eons  exdidms  for  blood ! 

Bire^k  up  the  ploughshare,  let  the  cUsel  lie^ 

The  lyre  be  hushed,  the  loom  inactive  stand ! 
^loit  courts  and  halls  to  join  our  battle  cry. 
The  Godbeinre  whose  face  thy  bannen  fiy. 

Hath  willed  his  sons  should  rise  an  armed  band ! 
For  thou  Shalt  build  a  stately  altar  soon. 

In  his  blest  Freedom's  endless  dawn  displayed  : 
WHfa  thy  good  &lchion  must  the  stones  be  hewn, 

In  heroes'  deaths  the  strong  foundation  laid. 

Why  weep  ye^  maidens  ?  Mothers,  why  «— ^r"?*"*  f 

Not  for  your  hands  the  swords  are  grinded  bi%h<. 
Mourn  ye,  while  we,  enraptured,  death  disdain, 
Aad  oast  yvmg  lives  against  that  robber-trahi,    ' 

That  ffm  must  lack  the  combat's  bold  delight  * 
^  Yet  g0|  in  joyful  trust,  God's  altars  seek, 

Who  gave,  in  healing  cares,  your  gentle  skill ; 
And  in  the  ^ft  of  heartfelt  prayers,  and  medt* 

Taught  you  a  purer,  lovelier  chu*ge  to  fllL 

Thus  pray  ye^ — that  our  andent  might  awake, 

80  that  we  rise  the  conquering  laoe  of  yore ; 
And  thoee  who  bled  for  this  great  cause's  sak^ 
As  vengeful  ghosts,  our  tyrants  to  overtake. 

As  guardian  sprites,  to  aid  our  arms,  implort ! 
Thou,  blest  Louisa,^  shield  thy  royal  spouse ! 

Shade  of  our  FercDnand,  lead  our  panoply  I 
Ye  German  shades^  with  heroes'  laurelled  brows, 

Be  near  us  still,  where'er  our  banners  fly  I 


tliiUunllj  iiMdfkil  10  obMTvs  thatth»|MM(  hir»  dMet  to  the  esMnted  act  of  AneM  IPVte. 
>^lr^  s^  the  hsMlf  pf  I|eivsct9>. 

t  tbe<i«c«M«l  Queen  of  PniMia.  ' 
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HMYcn  aids  otiTttttMy  MdlMI  iKJi  diitfymiar  *  "^  ^'' 
Up !  gUtant  litiA-4iipl  Fktedital  «idli  att».^«ir 

Thy  ham  tkrtfbs  hi|^  l^ine  «aktti  forMtt  to^v^ir>-  -  * 

Why  «tan  M  hia^  <if  shun  hi  Bueb  an  hJ^iA'f      ' 
On  these  aloft  thy  freedom*s  standard  rear ! 

And  when  thou  standest,  proud,  with  wreaths  arrayed, 
-i  ./e.  :£   .  .,  fiaclad  with  aplaiAeiirgottlify  old  MMTwOy  '    f  k       .  ;j/ 

Pirpei  thou  not  the  faithful  deady-f  —but  shade ...  ,   ^  / .  .  *  a  .; 

Our  funeral  urns,  too>  with  the  oaken  crown ! 

He  left  Vienna  on  the  16th  March  1818.      On  iiis  way  to  join  the 
Prussian  armiea^  he  fell  in  at  Bredau  with  the  gi^nt  partisan  leader. 
Von  Lutzow,  who  was  then  raising  troops  for  that  daring  band,  immor. 
talized   by  Kdrner's  muse  in  the  splendid  war-song,    ''  Liitzow's  Wild 
Chase,"  which  we  shall  attempt  to  render  below.     It  is  <}ifficalt  to  de- 
•cribe  the  enthusiasm  which,  pervading  Germany  at  this  period,  crowded 
the  places  d'armes  with  volunteers  of  all  ranks  and  ages. '   The  nation 
was  rising  as  one  man.     The  voice  of  the  king  had  but  given  a  signal 
not  uttered  a  command ;  for  there  needed  none,    A  host  of  ardent 
youths,  generally  of  the  educated  classes,  had  already  enrolled  them, 
selves  in  Lutzsow's  adventurous  troop;    its  composition  attracted  the 
young  bard,  and  he  immediately  joined  it.    A  right  diligent  and  valiant 
soldier  did  he  approve  himself,  throughout  the  wUd  warfare  in  which 
this  little  band  was  continually  engaged ;  while,  in  the  hours  of  rest  or 
inaction,   he    animated  his  comrades  with   the   martial   and  patriotic 
strains  which  he  was  ever  pouring  forth.    These,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  were,  for  the  most  part,  published  in  the  "  Lyre  and  Sword." 
A  great   object  of  its  publication  was  to  excite  and  encourage  in  the 
young  men  of  Germany,  enthusiasm  to  the  national  cause ;  and  this  object 
it  most  thoroughly  fulfilled.    The  stirring,  and  often  solemn  adjurations, 
uttered  in  poetry  of  the  highest  order, — the  burning  language  of  the 
war-songs, — the  holy  trustfulness  of  the  prayers  for  success  to  their 
cause,  which  this  volume  contained,  touched  the  hearts  •f  the  men  of 
that  day,  as  with  a  live  coal  from  the  altar.    All  ages  and  classes  par. 
took  of  the  enthusiasm  ;  men  grown  grey  in  civil  or  commercial  employ- 
ments, artists,  husbandmen,  and  students,  rose  up,  and  girded  on,  eadi 
man  his  sword.    The  women  would  not  receive  a  lover  who  refused  to 
join  the  muster  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  we  could  relate  a  hundred  in- 
stances, did  our  space  admit  of  it,  to  prove  the  almost  universal  enthu- 
siasm which  stirred  the  Germans  at  this  period.    The  songs  which  are 
contained  in  the  "  Lyre  and  Sword,"  are,  for  the  most  part,  adapted  to 
old  and  popular  tunes  ;  and,  as  purely  lyrical  compositions,  we  consider 
them  almost  unrivalled.    No  wonder,  therefore,  that  with  the  hearts 
of  the  people  already  prepared  to  feel  strongly,  they  thrilled  at  the  ac 
cents  of  a  boldness,   and  earnestness,  and  power,   such  as  had  never 
moved  them  before.'    Most  of  the  war-songs  were  composed  by  the 
watch-fire,  or  on  the  march,  or  in  actual  presence  of  the  enemy ;  and 
it  is  to  this,  perhaps,  they  owe  part  of  the  strong  and  almost  startling 
character  which  many  of  them  possess.   We  almost  despair  of  being  able 
to  give  the  faintest  idea  of  these  wild  strains  to  our  English  readers. 
The  author  has  taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  sometimes  overburdened,  the 
resources  of  a  language  infinitely  more  lyrical  than  our  own ;  and  his 
songs  abound  in  passages  of  rugged  and  daring  phraseology,    which  a 

.,   I  I  I  .         !■  I      ^       .     I.     .  ■  ,  I    ,   . — . 1>  I     .I.I.I  I. — _.: —     -r-i  >    .,* 

t  ThU  adjuration  wat  not  fiwgottcn  bj  bis  couDtrymen ;  and  its  ^Mtt'  ire  Ini^bfed  MipoA  I&  Cfile. 
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traikilator  would  hardly  ironiiive  to  render.  The  viotrical  structure  of 
the  verse,  without  which  the  tongs  cannot  1>e  fdrly  represented,  is  also 
extremely  difficult  to  preserve  in  an  English  version.  We  know  the 
difficulty ;  we  heg  to  ezpre«i  c^ir  dissaiisfiiustion  with  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  met ;  aad  with  this  pM&oe,  which,  for  our  author's 
fame,  was  but  necessary;  ure  shall  present  wrnie  of  his  war-songs  to 
our  readers.  In  the  following,  we  have  adhered  to  the  structure  of  the 
original,  which,  unless  sung,  appears  singular.  It  is  the  lay  entitled 
"  Latiow's  Wild  Chase." 

What  min^indlMl  files  through  the  g^reenwood  haste  ? 

Hark  1  hark  1  how  the  tumult  sounds  nearer  I 
And  the  iwart  stem  horsemen  sweep  thundering  past, 
With  clanking  sahre,  snd  trumpet-blast. 

That  thrills  in  the  soul  of  the  hearer. 
And  \rould  ye  that  black  squadron*s  name  demand  ? 
There  ride  Liitzow*s  wild  and  invincible  band  I 

Who  press  so  swifl  through  the  forest's  shade, — 

And  o*er  crag  and  o'er  torrent  are  speeding  ? 
They  have  Iain  through  the  midnight  in  ambuscade — 
With  a  wild  hurra !  out  springs  the  btade^ — 

And  the  Gallic  spoilers  lie  bleeding  I 
And  would  ye  the  black  watchers*  names  demand  ? 
There  lay  Liitzow's  wild  and  invincible  band  I 

Behind  the  loved  Rhine  oower'd  the  blood^aated  slavey. 

And  dreamed  not  of  vengeance  or  danger ; 
But  there  came  like  a  storm-wind  these  troopers  brave  : 
With  sturdy  arms  they  have  stemmed  the  wave^ 

And  burst  on  the  shores  of  the  stranger  I 
Aad  would  ye  those  black  swimmers'  name  demand  ? 
These  were  Lutoow's  wild  and  invincible  band ! 

How  roars  in  the  valley  the  hoarse,  hot  fight  I 

How  fiercely  the  salira  are  clashing  I 
Bright  helms  are  shivered,  and  strong  arms  smite^ 
And  the  sparks  of  Freedom's  kindled  light 

From  the  war's  red  fires  are  flashing  I^ 
And  would  ye  those  stem  wanriors'  name  demand  ? 
There  strike  Liitzow's  wild  and  invincible  band  \ 

Who  yonder  is  breathing  his  last  Aunt  gasp, 

'Midst  the  stricken  foemen  lying? 
There  lies  on  his  brow  Death's  heavy  grasp — 
But  the  brave  heart  shakes  not  beneath  its  dasp*; 

He  hath  fVeed  his  country  in  dying ! 
And  would  ye  the  slafat  heroes'  names  demand  ? 
These  were  Lutzow's  wild  and  invindble  band ! 

'Tis  the  wild  brave  chase !  'tis  the  German  chase. 

For  the  blood  of  their  home's  enslaver ! 
Then  weep  not,  ye  loved,  o'er  our  burial  place ; 
For  the  morning  dawns,  and  our  land's  disgrace 

Is  gone :  we  have  died  to  save  her ! 
Aad  henceforth  to  all  time  let  the  record  stand, — 

^^ThM  did  LutKOw's  wild  and  inviaciUe  bandT 

^ ,  Yhe  stern  and  solemn  beauty  of  the  following  fine  ''  Song  before 
baitle>'*  will  not,  we  trust,  have  entirely  escaped  from  our  tran^tion ; 
iJthough  our  German  readers,  on  looking  at  the  original^  will  perc^ye 
Kow*  difficult  every  part  is  to  render^,  and  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  to 
translate  soma  passages  :^- 


•  thMl^ter  Ftthke  der  rv«liel»  ist  gHkbeM  erwadic 
Und  lodert  blutilgen  Flsnunen. 
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Near  glooms  the  fight  ! 

..i.K'                   Hail  it  ^th  tpirits  glad  aiul^nHul,  '  ,,      '.     ■      (mjl].'.,',i  ; 

,    ,          .                In  Gcrmiitt  wise  with  welcome  1pu4  •    '   .    .   ><    nu 

Brethren,  to-night !  ,     .  *    , 

Wine  glows  hard  hy ; 

Ere  the  daiions  am  acreamifig  fbr  strifiy  .     i  .^ 

We'll  take  a  last  kind  leave  of  life  ^-«  ,    .     ^     _,: 

Brethren,  fill  high !  ,^ 

And  God  shall  hear, 
Sworn  children  of  your  country's  &t«, 
The  Yow  that,  standing  at  Death's  red  gatt, 

Brethren,  ye  swear ! 

Our  hlessed  land 
Prom  burning  chains  that  brand  her  slaT*, 
Dying  or  conquering,  we  will  save ; 

Plight  word  and  hand  ! 

Haric !  nears  the  sound ; 
In  gladness,  love,  and  sorrow  tried, 
Death  may  strike  us,  but  not  divide  ;— 

Brethren,  pledge  round ! 

Up  !  *twas  war's  shout ! 
Hark !  the  trumpet's  terrible  breath 
Is  crying,  "  Forward  !  for  life  or  death !" 

Brethren,  quaff  out ! 

We  cannot  attempt  any  detail  of  Korner's  military  exploits,  or  of  tha 
fortunes  of  the  band  in  which  he  served, — sometimes  successful,  at  others 
disastrous.  Occasionally,  it  would  appear,  in  spite  of  his  bravery  and 
devotedness  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  a  thought  of  what  it  had  cost 
him,  arose  with  a  bitterness  which  it  required  all  his  fortitude  to  sur- 
mount. We  translate  an  interesting  sonnet,  indioativo  of  one  of  these 
moods,  which  he  wrote  when  halting  near  the  waters  of  Hedwigsbrunnen, 

How  shall  I  speak  what  quivers  through  my  heart  ? 

Joy  hath  its  wings,  like  sorrow,  which  away 

To  love-lit  hours  the  gentle  heart  convey, 
Where  tears  no  poison  bear,  and  grief  no  part. 
Whose  hand  mine  own  free  Paradise  hath  barred  f 

Whose,  forged  thefie  fetters  ?  who  hath  chased  fh>m  play 

The  child  of  song  to  boisterous  war's  array  ? 
Who  hath  my  tree  of  joy  thus  riven  and  scarred? 

How  P  grasped  I  not  the  sword  with  willing  hand, 

That  by  the  blood  poured  forth  on  German  land» 

A  holy  Word  should  flourish  and  command  P 
A  spirit  cries  amidst  these  waters  hoarse, — 
^  On  firm  resolve  must  break  unrighteous  force^ 
And  life  gush  out  from  death,  like  fountains  from  their  lource  !** 

In  the  mean  time,  the  corps  was  perpetually  active,  and  harassed 
the  French  troops  exceedingly.  It  is  said  that  Napoleon,  at  length  ez~ 
asperated  by  the  frequent  reports  of  these  annoyances,  vowed  to  tidce 
a  fearful  vengeance  on  this  body  if  it  should  £dl  into  his  power.  An , 
opportunity  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  menace  occurred  in  the  June  ot 
1813,  during  the  temporary  suspension  of  arms  which  was  agreed  upon 
at  that  period.  On  being  informed  of  the  truce.  Major  Von  LOtzow, 
who  was  then  with  a  detachment  at  Plauen^  proceeded  without  appre- 
hension to  rejoin  his  infantry,,  quartered  on  the  Saxon. bank  of  the  Elbe  > 
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iBiArlmA.B4f«nMf^w  tf*r  iir  Kitteff>  mtfp-Mifkig^  ^irktar  IW^ThiitHiffj 
fMM  IrivlAl^  flbotoi  fligirtftill.  Id  the  pnMnm  •T  «li  ov^«%4(^i% 
^lirc*.  iUrnfer,  wlur  ^«m  99r^mg  a«  Lutzo«r'«  iii<le..ifr«o*inp,  ^iriA  4iv 
lyitBhia  top«le]r«ft(i8kimtbeMfe  pithwige  fnarurtedl  by  ti#  JlWi(fe«, 
left,  iiiitiwi  of  rtmtiitig  «Rf  Miswer  to  fate  »d4rea8^  thfe  eonlilMAt^W 
lk»^iBii»f^s  onrpt  hew«d  at  him  with  his  tahre^  and  intioced  «  aera^ 
lAMiid^  before  he  had  time  to  put  UoMelf  on  gaard,  aad  an  ada^k  wia 
a*  Qooa  maia,  from  all  uiim,  upon  the  foeble  sqiiadbroD.  A  grtet  ni^i^ 
her  were  slain^  many  wounded  and  captwred ;  and  Major  Von  Llltso^, 
jfilh  m  few  fettowom,  was  hardly  able  to  eaca^  mbd  tak^wN^  with 
Ida  bilMtry  on  the  r^rh*  bank  of  the  Sa>e.  .:; 

Bi  tine  meantime,  Komer,  who  was  atimned  by  the  tnt  iamB±T^^mft< 
Mev>  raaeiTad  a  aeeond,  ere  he  oould  raoov«r  hiinaelf  ;  and  l»ar^iaMt 
«eededj  by  the  aid  of  hia  exodlent  horee,  in  obta&nlnf  ihelt^,  aavei^ 
woonded^  in  a  ne^|;faboaring  thicket.  Here  he  lay,  in  nMmematfy  mH^ 
pMAiiiOB  of  beinir  captmred ;  for  the  wood  was  aesn^ied  by  the  «oeiii^ 
on  all  aides.  At  one  moasent,  this  had  actually  oecurred,  but  f^ 
KftoMr'a  prsaanne  of  mind,  who,  as  the  French  troops  appnMM!iied  hia 
hiding-place,  exclaimed  witJi  a  loud  voice, "  FoortJi  S({uadii(Mi,  forwmrd  t" 
n&a  startled  the  enemy,  and  obtained  him  time  to  crawl  yot  Steeper 
faila  the  wood.  The  few  companions  who  had  accompanied  liiaa  tHnh 
ikhe^Aeld  were  compelled  to  disperse,  and  leave  him  there,  alone,  and 
blaadiag  to  death.  In  this  situation,  as  life  wae  rapidly  cMif^  titm 
ham,  the  spirit  of  song  was  still  his  comforter  and  companion ;  aod  bo 
oompoaed  the  following  sonnet ; — the  most  wonderful,  p^aps,  considfer- 
ing  its  extreme  bmraty,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  had  birth^ 
that  was  ever  produced  by  any  poet  whatsoever. 

My  wonndi,  they  scorch :  my  pale  lips  weakly  quiver ; 

And  by  my  heart*!  fiiint  pulses  I  discern 
Here  have  I  reached  my  being's  earthly  bourne. 
God !  to  thy  will  my  ^irit  I  deliver  I 
Fair  were  Che  visiom  youthAil  hope  did  fire  her, — 

And  the  sweet  dream-song  to  a  dirge  most  turn ! 

Strength !  strength !  My  heart  hath  treasured  in  her  uru 
What  will  not  fail  me  on  the  dark,  deep  river : 
And  that  religion  which  I  did  proclaim, 

And  to  its  worship  lit  my  spirit^s  flame. 

Now  known  by  Lovers,  and  now  by  Freedom's  name — 
Bends  o'er  me,  robed  in  seraph's  bright  attire. 

And  as  my  senses  &lter  and  expire. 

Wafts  me,  a  breath,  to  heights  all  red  with  morning  fire ! 

'  The  period  of  his  death,  however,  had  not  yet  arrived.  He  was  pre- 
served to  render  still  more  complete  the  triumph  of  his  genius,  and  the 
beautiful  example  of  his  life.  With  day. break,  his  friends,  who  had 
succeeded  in  obtcuning  the  assistance  of  some  peasants,  returned,  and 
found  him  still  breathing  indeed,  but  quite  exhausted  and  unconscious. 
He  had  tasted  all  the  bitterness  of  death.  They  succeeded  in  reviv. 
ing  him,  and  he  was  carried  by  secret  ways  to  a  place  of  concealment ; 
from  whence,  as  soon  as  his  strength  permitted  it,  he  was  conveyed, 
with  great  hazard — for  the  country  was  occupied  by  the  enemy,  who 
gave  no  quarter  to  the  soldiers  of  Lfitzow's  band — iirst  to  Leipzig,  and 
afterwards  to  Carlsbad,  and  Berlin..  Here,  the  assiduous  attentions  that 
were  lavished  upon  him  soon  completed  his  recovery,  and  enabled  him  to 
rejoin  his  comrades  before  the  expimtion  of  tho.€nice. 
When  hofltilitier '-recommenced  (on  the  irth  of  August^)  LQtzow's 
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tm^f^'.wegti  «ytilig  hi  €«i^tnelm  wntitfAA  diifidtfaKc<>oaritMflri|;bt{bkiik 
^Hm  E1V»/  ppiiQtito  Uaniltei^,  rthidk  «M  Mimca^teiu:  ilHrmoM(.'by 
the  Krencli  «kndetr  Dftvousfc.  Th«  bWk  8quad>0By^whidi^^£QfoeA:>thb 
«4v;mc«4  guards  tV«r  oovtifuuiliy  in  aekieir;  imd  Konitt  had  3MqMpt 
^>p«rNmtieft  of  ^gnalmag  himself.  He  was  idoliaed  by  his  l^lhnr^^ofi. 
^en»  who  M^^avded  him  as  the  good  genius  of  ikeir  cavse^  and  Ustea^d 
.jVill&.»  kind  of  soperstiftton  to  hie  prophet ie  aesuraiaces  of  its  approadK. 
i^  triuasph.  His  prophecy  was  soon  folfUled  ;-r^ut  he,  alaa  i  war  not 
t#  jpejoke  in  beholding  its  aecompliehment  I  i  1 

On  the  88th  ef  Aogast^  a  corps  in  whkh  Komer  setved^  was  dia. 
patched  from  the  main  army,  under  Major  Von  LSlUsow,  to  anooy  tb^ 
vaar  •f  ihe  eneany.  They  arrived  by  'night*£iil>  at  a  viBi^  ^lere^e- 
paiwtions  were  foun4»  indicating  the  eKpeoted  arriral  of  a  strong  Frvadk 
ikitafthmeot ;  whkh  they  resohred  to  await  and  intercept*  After  n». 
isainng  in  anbnsh  until  seven  in  the  morning,  they  descried  tfaeapu 
ffOMb  of  a  consideraUe  transport,  guarded  by  two  regiments  of  iateif. 
try.  The  force  was  stronger  than  had  been  anticipated ;  but  the  reao^i. 
intion  was  instantly  taken,  to  attadc.  Major  Von  Lfitzow  eomBia&ded 
in  person ;  and  Komer  rode  at  his  side. 

Two  hours  before  the  conflict,  while  bivouacking  in  the  weed,  he  haid 
eomposed  the  last  and  roost  remarkable  of  his  war-songs,  the  oelobrated 
*'  Lay  of  the  Sword, "  and  read  it  to  a  comrade,  irom  the  leaf  of  hlla 
po^et-book,  on  which  he  had  transcribed  it  in  pencil.  It  was  taoM 
upon  his  person  after  his  decease.  We  must  attempt  to  present  to  oul- 
readers  this  noble,  yet  nearly  untranslateable  lyric,  although  we  feei 
that  no  version  can  approach  the  power  and  wild  beauty  of  the  or^« 
nal.  The  startling  boldness  of  the  metaphor,  the  fiery  brevity  ef  the 
language,  and  a  certain  tone  of  stem  joy,  which  distinguish  this  re. 
markable  strain,  absolutely  mock  the  efforts  of  a  translator.  At  the 
close  of  each  strophe,  the  fierce  **  Hurra ! "  was  to  be  accompanied  by 
the  clang  of  sabres ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  song  such  as  could  not  be  com. 
posed  but  by  one  with  the  very  breath  of  war  in  his  nostrils. 


SWORD  SONG. 


Then  ffword  beside  me  ringing ! 

What  means  the  wild  joy  eprUiginf 
Prom  those  glad  looks,  and  tnt, 
That  flU  my  sool  with  glee  P 


^  1  am  borne  by  a  gallant  rider, 
Therefore  my  glance  is  brighter ; 

I  am  a  Aree  man*8  choice ; 

This  make*s  a  sword  r^oice.** 


Ham  ! 


Hurra! 


Yea !  fnt  I  am  t  and  prixe  thee, 
Dear  sword,  with  lore  that  eyes  thea, 
As  thmigh  the  marriage-TOws 
Had  pledged  thee  for  my  spouse. 

Hum ! 

**  To  thee  did  I  surrapder 
My  ttfe  of  btm  splendonr ; 

AH?  wiere  the  tend  buttled! 

WhiB  wih  ttam  irtdi  thy  hrtdi?  ** 

Ham! 
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Fer  a»  biMia-aifli*  raa  flMriaf, 
Tbe  tmmpett*  call  ii  blo^rims : 

At  the  first  caimon^fl  peal, 

nt  claip  my  brld^  steeL 

«  O !  fbr  thine  snaf  cochantinf 


I  ptee  with  ariov  iiaatiiif ! 
Ity  inwJtiuMiii  bmni  mt 


Mf  1 

My  Tirgin-cniwB  ihaU  b»** 

Huna! 

Whj  in  thy  ■eabbard  duTennft 
Thou  ircNUfladnen  quirerlng? 

So  hot  with  battle-thirst ; 

Say,  hrigiht  one,  why  thou  stin't  T 

Hurra ! 

«  Yea  !  in  the  eheath  I  rattle, 
With  longfaiss  keen  fbr  battle : — 

1  gaip  with  war^t  hot  thirst ; 

My  bonds  I  yearn  to  bunt !  ** 

Hurra! 

Yet  keep  thy  narrow  cover, — ^ 
What  would8*t  thou  yet,  wild^roverP 

Rest  in  thy  little  home, 

My  lov'd  one !  soon  I  come ! 

Hnrra! 

«  Now  ftw  me  !  break  my  prison ! 

O  for  LoTe>  fields  Elysian, 
With  roae-buda  gory  red, 
And  glowing  wreaths  of  dead ! ' 


Hurra! 


Then  quit  the  sheath,  and  pleasure 
Thine  eyes,  thou  soldier's  treasure ! 

Come  forth,  bright  sabre,  come  ! 

Now  will  1  bear  thee  home  I 

«  Ah  !  the  free  air's  entrancing, 
*  Midst  the  marriage-reyellers  dancing  t 
How  gleams  in  sun-rays  bright. 
Thy  steel  with  bridal  Ught !  "* 

Now  on !  ye  valiant  fighters ! 

Now  on !  ye  Almain  riders  I 

And,  feel  your  hearts  but  cold. 
Let  each  his  love  enfold ! 


Hnrra; 


Hurra 


Oncci,  at  your  left  hand  prisoned, 
Her  stolen  glance  but  glistened ; 
Now  at  her  lord's  right  side 
God  consecrates  the  bride ! 


So  to  the  bright  steel  yearning 
With  hridaUranaporta  burning, 
Be  your  fond  lips  applied,-— 
Accursed !  who  quits  his  bride ! 


Hurra! 


Hurra! 


Hurra! 


Now  raise  the  marriagA-chonis, 
Till  the  red  sparks  li|^ten  o'er  us ! — 
The  nuptial  dawn  spreads  wide^ 
Hnrra  I  thou  Iron-bride ! 
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Oa  the  high  road  from  Oadehusch  '  to  f$chwe^i^^  ^  in  Mecklenburg^ 
hardly  two  miles  from  the  hamlet  of  Roseaburg,  the  affray  began.  The 
French,  after  a  shoirt  struggle^  ,fell  back  upon  a  wood  not  far  distant, 
Jiotly  pursued  by»UftM>w'8  cartdry.  Among  the  foremost  of  these  was 
Theodor  Koriier ;  and  here  it  was  that  a  glorious  death  overtook  hinu 
A  ball  passing  through  the  neck  of  his  charger  lodg<K^  in  his  body^  and 
robbed  him  at  once  of  speech  and  eoBsotousntss.  He  was  instantly 
surrounded  by  his  comrades^  and  borne  to  an  adjacent  wood ;  where 
•very  expedient  that  skill  or  affection  could  devise  was  employed  to 
preserve  his  life  :  but  in  vain.  The  spirit  of  the  singer  and  warrior  had 
arisen  to  its  native  heaven ! 

Beside  the  highway,  as  you  go  from  Lubelow  to  Dreycrug,  near  the 
village  of  Wdbbelin,  in  Mecklenburg,  was  his  body  lovingly  laid  to  rest^ 
hy  his  companions  in  arms,  beneath  an  oak;  the. favourite  tree  of  his 
country,  which  he  had  ever  desired  to  mark  the  place  of  his  sepulture.  A 
monument  has  since  been  raised  on  the  spot.  It  is  a  plain  square  pillar 
cf  stone,  one  side  of  whidi  bears  the  device  of  a  lyre  and  sword,  with 
the  brief  inscription,  from  one  of  his  own  *  poems,  Vergiss  die  treuen 
Todien  nieht : — "  Forget  not  the  faithful  dead  i"  a  strong,  and  not  a 
vain  appeal ! — ^for  surely,  so  long  as  the  excellence  of  generous  sacrifice, 
amd  bright  genius,  and  warm  feelings,  and  whatever  else  is  brave,  and 
pore,  and  lovely,  shall  be  held  in  esteem  amongst  men,  this  faithful 
Dead  shall  not  be  forgotten  ;  but  his  tomb  will  be  a  place  of  pilgrimage, 
and  a  sanctuary  of  deep  and  holy  emotions,  in  all  time  henceforward. 
Nor  is  the  sepulture  sanctified  by  his  ashes  alone.  A  fair  young  sister 
is  sleeping  there,  by  the  side  of  the  poet-soldier ; — his  dearest  sister, 
who  survived  but  to  complete  a  last  labour  of  love,  his  portrait,  and 
then  passed  away,  to  rejoin  in  the  grave  the  object  of  her  undying  affec- 
tion. Their  fellowship  had  been  too  intimate  and  entire  for  death  to 
disturb.  A  memory  of  the  loving  girl  will  for  ever  accompany  the  name 
of  the  chief  tenant  of  that  tomb,  and  adorn  it  with  another  and  more 
beautiful  association. 

On  the  literary  merit  of  Komer's  poems,  unless  some  conception  of 
these  may  have  been  afforded  by  our  extracts,  we  have  but  sparingly 
dwelt,  although  they  are  sufficient  to  have  immortalized  any  author. 
We  have  rather  desired  to  display  to  the  love  and  admiration  of  our 
readers  the  character  of  the  man ;  with  which,  indeed,  his  poetical  being 
was  so  intimately  interwoven,  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  being  separated 
from  it.  In  times  like  the  present,  when  selfishness  is  waging  continual 
warfare  with  all  generoas  and  elevated  principle,  we  have  thought  it 
more  important  to  insist  upon  the  example  of  his  heroic  life,  than-  to 
dwell,  however  pleasant  might  be  such  a  task,  upon  critical  considera- 
tions. And  we  cannot  but  believe  that  many  will  derive  comfort  and 
strength  from  a  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  moral  poem  we  have  thus 
unfolded :  and  if,  by  our  efforts  to  extend  its  influence  to  the  hearts  ef 
our  oountrjrmen,  we  shall  have  sueoeeded  in  arousing  or  confirming  some 
trathfttl  and  generous  impulses,  or  in  winning  some  affectionate  rever- 
ence for  one  of  the  fairest  natures  that  ever  ennobled  humanity,  our 
joy  will  not  be  small;  for  we  shall  thus  know  that  we  have  rendered 
worthy  service  to  the  cause  to  which,  as  we  trust,  our  exertions  are 
unceasingly  devoted. 


t  9m  oar  tnnslatkm  lit  a  prK^in?  pn^. 

3K 
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Ir  to  narvdUoM  to  <>b«erve  hotr  vtimag^y  the  p^tmg  events  of  tkb  life 
Kri  altered  in  appeftrttnos  and  in  oomplejdon  when  viewed  tkiiii^h  Hkt 
trpectaelea  of  Toryism.  These  invalsaUe  eptieal  iBstnuneiits  an  ces- 
■traeted  in  a  manner  very  diierent  indeed  frem  aajthtn^  ef  tiie  eaa. 
mon  kind  ever  produced  in  this  world ;  tliej  are  net  like  thonp  whU 
were  perohased  in  the  groes^  with  so  great  advantage  to  famwif  aad  •• 
hts  familf  ^  by  the  sagacions  Moses  Primrose,  son  of  the  celahra^ed  Vimr 
of  Wakefield,  of  that  name  ;  nay,  even  Mr.  Solomons,  ^at  extiassdi 
nary  man,  who  lately  sojourned  for  months  among  us,  dosbUeas  finsa  no 
desire  of  filling  his  own  purse  at  the  eapemw  of  ovr  onediilityy  hiit  ftr 
the  noble  and  philanthropic  purpose  of  eidightening  oar  daihmws,  even 
to  his  own  loss — ^has  never  manuf^ictured  anything  like  tlieaa.  Mr.  fla. 
lomons — who,  as  we  are  credibly  informed,  so  repahred  tke  dorafiay 
vight  of  the  lieges,  that  many  of  them  who  never  west  forth  into  the 
street  without  running  their  heads  against  posts  and  piUan,  cas  mm 
not  only  steer  clear  of  all  such  obstacles,  but  oan  actnally  sea  as  kr 
into  a  stone- wall  as  they  or  any  other  person  ever  did  in  their  v«y 
best  days  ; — we  say  that  nothing  this  wonderful  optic-saving  and  visioD. 
aiding  individual  ever  invented,  can  equal  the  powers  of  tlMse  vondcr- 
-All  barnacles  which  have  so  long  bestrode  the  noses  of  onr  first  late  T^ 
Ties,  and  which  have  been  mounted  on  those  highU>oTiie  promoDleriet  sf 
theirs,  by  the  superior  cunning  of  those  very  heads  wbeaee  they  are« 
eminently  projected.  Every  one  knows  that  there  are  q^aetadea  widi  ea- 
lourless  eyes,  some  for  long  and  some  for  short  sights  ;  and  thai  aoBM 
are  furnished  with  blue,  and  some  with  green  glnises  :  hmt  it  ia  to  the 
enlightened  body  of  conterv^a'^tariei  that  the  whole  BMrit  la  dne  ef  te 
discovery  and  application  of  their  own  unrivalled  spec  tx lea.  We  mj 
the  merit  of  the  application,  as  well  as  of  the  discovery  of  tlieoe  match- 
less  media,  belongs  eq[»ecially  to  these  gentlemen  ;  for  we  are  qjute  sure 
that  no  one  who  has  not  been  fully  embued  with  their  principka,  could 
ever  be  brought  to  understand  the  proper  manner  of  employing  thst 
As  to  their  construction,  it  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  siBiple  enangh ; 
the  whole  difference  between  them  and  any  other  spectadea  being  ■». 
thing  more,  so  far  as  the  ordinary  observer  can  perceive,  thaa  timteiie 
of  the  eye-glasses  is  of  a  dirty  green  cokmr,  and  the  other  is  ef  a  pasar 
material,  slightly  tinged  with  a  warm  golden  hue. 

Were  we  to  pretend  to  give  anything  liUce  a  philoeopfaical 
of  these  Tory  spectacles*— of  the  casting  and  kneading  ef  Htm 
or  of  their  focal  distances,  which  are  varied  at  pleasore,  ae  aa  to 
telescopic  or  microscopic,  as  beet  suits  the  observer  ;  we  ai 
think  that  we  should  find  few  readers  with  aoienoe  suAcieirt  to 
hend  what  we  should  say.  Leaving  all  this  to  Sir  David  Bra  water's  aiit 
treatise,  then,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  siiertly  witMing  a  fsw  of 
the  most  remarkable  phenomena,  whidi  are  flsand  to  raanlt  fenatheaie 
of  these  instruments,  when  occupied  by  properly  eonatniotod  arpMs; 
and  perhaps  we  may  be  induced,  before  we  have  done,  to  give  stme 
fiirther  illustration  of  the  subject,  by  prodtaeing  aeme  iaatmseaa  <rf  .their 
effects,  which  have  recently  occurred  within  tiie  sphama  «f  our  owfts^ 
servation. 

The  old  story  of  the  two  knighU  wliO  looked,  «ne  at  the  «dden»  and 
the  other  at  the  sUver  side  of  the  same  shield,  must  be  in  «vevy  ims 
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reeoUeetioii.  But  the  Tory  epectacles  have  such  powers^  that  if  either 
of  these  knights  had  worn  them  with  a  right  spirit  within  him,  he  would 
liave  immediately  found  that,  by  merely  shutting  the  left  eye,  and  look- 
ing with  the  right  eye  through  the  golden  coloured  lens,  the  silver  side 
of  the  shield  would  have  appeared  of  the  purest  gold ;  and  the  gol- 
den  side  of  it,  when  subjected  to  a  similar  observation,  would  have 
blftsed  with  more  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  all  kinds  of  precious 
8t4Ries,  than  were  to  be  found  in  the  far-famed  valley,  of  which  so 
tempting  an  account  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  the  enterprise,  erudi- 
tion,  and  accuracy  of  the  renowned  Sinbad  the  Sailor.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  his  worship,  our  knight,  had  been  pleased  to  shut  his  right  eye, 
00  as  to  look  with  his  left  eye  through  the  dirty  green  lens  ;  to  his  ex- 
treme wonderment,  the  gorgeous  spectacle  of  the  precious  stones  and 
metals  would  have  disappeared,  the  gold  would  have  been  transmuted 
into  worthless,  rust-devoured  iron,  and  the  silver  would  have  been 
changed  into  leather  and  prunella. 

But  it  is  not  upon  such  objects  alone  that  the  magical  influence  of 
these  glasses  is  discoverable.  Similar  effects  are  produced  when  the 
obeerver  experiments  with  them  on  the  human  form  divine.  The  love- 
liest  women,  the  handsomest  youths,  the  most  venerable  old  men,  have 
all  their  beauties,  and  all  their  graces  of  person,  augmented  to  a  tenfold 
degree,  when  the  right  eye  and  the  soft  and  celestial  medium  of  the 
Claude-Lorraine  lens,  are  employed :  but  the  moment  the  left  eye  is  di- 
rected through  the  green  lens,  the  maiden  on  whom  it  is  thrown  becomes 
a  witch,  more  deformed  than  any  that  ever  danced  around  Shakspeare's 
cauldron ;  the  young  man  becomes  a  deformed  satyr,  with  cloven  feet 
and  owl's  horns ;  and  the  venerable  sage,  whose  locks  of  snow  and  whose 
benign  features  have  uniformly  called  forth  the  veneration  of  all  behol- 
ders, suddenly  assumes  all  the  deformity,  and  all  the  horrible  external 
^pearances  of  him  who 

<^  gat  fimin*  in  the  neok, 
Rivin*  sticks  to  burn  the  Duke  ;** 

or  who  blew  up  that  chaunter  which  set  the  witches  of  Alloway  kirk 

a-dancing ;  or  who,  jto  the  great  dread  of  all  our  children,  ay,  and  of 

acme  of  ourselves  too,  was  so  ably  produced  on  our  stage  here  by  our 

indefatigable  manager,  Mr.  Murray,  in  that  terrific  scene  in  Der  Freis. 

chuta ;  whose  saucer  eyes  were  certainly  the  greatest  and  most  successful 

effort  of  histrionic  genius  and  scenic  invention  that  ever  appeared  on 

any  stage.    Nor  is  it  on  the  outward  man  alone  tha '    * 

wonder-working  spectacles  are  proved :  their  ma 

aaaie  when  the  characters,  the  actions,  nay,  even  w 

men  are  regarded  through  them.    Talk  of  looking  1 

Why,  these  Tory  spectacles  will  enable  the  eye  U 

heart  of  man,  and  will  change  his  very  thoughts 

himself  believes  them  to  be.    Nay,  what  is  most  s 

aie  actually  found  to  operate  on  the  auditory  as 

nerves,  and  all  manner  of  sounds  and  of  words  ar( 

tiie  same  strange  and  whimsical  manner  that  visu 

■ame  event  becomes  fortunate  or  unludcy, — the  sai 

or  vicious,  benevolent  or  cruel, — ^the  same  thougl 

or  ill-intentioned,  exactly  as  the  right  or  the  1 

•peetades  is  emfdoyed.    '^  Happy  men  then  i"  excl 

friend  of  ours,  to  whom  we  were  lately  describi  1 
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iTnrtrunipnt — "  H*]^py  ifieft  who  \mv%  onlf  to  tMe  baih  their  < 
and  who,  hy  attentively  regarding  both  extremea  of  the  suae  case  at 
one  and  the  nme  moment,  may  enjoy  the  amiable  privilege  of  atzifciBf 
the  happy  average  of  both,  and  eatdiing  up  those  tnrths  wfai^  are  in- 
variably  found  to  lie  between  them  !"  '*  Right !"  said  we,  ^'rigkt  dser 
fWend  !  tme  it  is  that 

« In  medio  tntiMimra  ibis  ;** 

but  it  so  happens  that  your  true  Tory  is  much  too  great  a  penon  so 
to  deal  with  matters.  He  always  shuts  one  eye  the  moment  he  puts  on 
his  spectacles.  Nay,  some  people  believe  that  there  is  some  actual  dif- 
fere&ce  in  the  anatomy  of  Whig-heads  and  Tory.heads  :  and  indeed 
recent  anatomists  are  said  to  have  discovered  that  in  Tory-heads  cer- 
tain  muscles  called  the  levatores  pulpebrarum,  or  eyelicUli/terSy  are  era- 
structed  on  the  principle  which  regulates  the  ascent  and  descent  of  tks 
buckets  in  a  well ;  and  that^  consequently,  the  same  action  which  raises 
one  eyelid,  simultaneously  depresses  the  other.  But,  however  this  xnay 
hej  one  fact  is  certain :  that  the  change  of  circumstances,  snch  as  it 
is,  remains  so  far  entirely  subject  to  the  will  of  the  individual ;  for, 
whether  it  be  the  right  eye  or  the  left  eye  which  he  chooses  to  emfim 
in  any  observation  he  is  about  to  make,  depends  entirely  on  a  previous 
question,  the  answer  to  which  may  truly  resolve  him  whether  the  objert 
experimented  upon  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  Whig  or  Tory, 
reformer  or  anti-reformer.  And  that  he  may  be  quite  sure  of  carrying  i 
right  judgment  of  things  to  the  very  innermost  recesses  of  his  under, 
standing,  he  invariably  applies  his  golden  eye  to  aU  manner  of  Tory 
men,  women,  things,  animals,  facts,  characters,  opinions,  questions, 
eounds,  sights,  scents,  and  tastes ;  whilst  to  every  human  being,  and  to 
everything  pertaining  to  all  human  beings,  who  may  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  tinctured  with  liberal  or  popular  sentiments,  he  applies  the  left 
eye,  thereby  to  saturate  his  retina  with  the  distorted  and  disturbing 
rays  which  are  found  to  pass  through  the  green  and  poisonous  lens  <^ 
prejudice." 

Wonderful  as  it  may  appear  to  our  readers,  we  must  tell  them  that, 
upon  more  occasions  than  one  during  our  recent  struggles  for  reform, 
from  iO,000  to  60,000  people  collected  in  the  King's  Park,  for  the 
constitutional  purpose  of  petitioning  the  King  and  Parliament,  were, 
by  the  magical  influence  of  these  powerful  instruments,  suddenly  dimi- 
lushed  in  numbers  to  about  500  persons.  And  anon,  the  numbers  were 
not  only  restored,  but  multiplied ;  and  certain  leading  men  were  loud- 
ly accused  of  putting  the  peace  of  the  city  in  danger,  by  assembling  so 
many  people,  all  ripe,  as  the  Tory  spectacles  shewed,  for  cutting  the 
throats  of  all  men  well  disposed  to  preserve  the  good  things   given  b? 

..Tory  governments  to  their  insatiable  supporters.  Again,  these  wizard 
glasses  conjured  numerous  treasonable  banners  into  the  field,  exactly  as 

^  tbeir  Tory  owners  chose  to  wink ;  in  short,  the  pranks  played  hy  them 
have  very  far  exceeded  any  of  those  performed  by  Puck  or  Oberon. 

JX  was  but  the  other  day  that  we  had  occasion  to  remark  a  very  curious 
instance  of  this  truly  admirable  Toryoscopy  ;  for  we  must  invent  new 
words  to  designate  sciences  as  they  are  newly  brought  into  notice.  We  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  a  spectacle  which  in  many  particulars 
was  very  imposing.    We  mean  the  presentation  of  the  new  colours  sent 

,  by  the  King  to  his  faithful  and  true  body  guard,  the  Royal  Archers  of 
Scotland.  The  honour  of  presenting  this  splendid  gift  from  his  Majesiy 
was  conferred  upon  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  their  President, 
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and  thfl  areae  of  the  ceremony  was  the  large  and  beauUfuL  bowling;- 
gveea  hehtttd,  and  beloo^ng  to  the  Arohers'  Hall,  There,  ami^le  pro^ 
yisioa  was  made  for  the  aocommodation  of  an  immenae  coocourse  of  dis« 
tingviahcd  personages  of  both  sexes,  who  were  invited  by  the  liberality 
oi  the  archers. 

When  the  green-garbed  bowmen,  each  with  his  well  strung  yew  and 
quiver  full  of  arrows,  filed  into  the  smooth  plot  of  closely-shaven  turf,  a 
romantic  mind  might  have  well  enough  wandered  back  to  the  days  of 
Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  or  to  the  stirring  times  of  our  own  old 
Border  warfare.  It  was  a  sight  indeed  which  interested  more  than  those 
wJm>  were  admitted.  A  long  row  of  stables,  forming  the  Mouse  lane  to  the 
north  of  the  spot,  yielded  places  for  some  hundreds  of  the  working 
olaases  of  both  sexes ;  whilst  the  trees  growing  to  the  westward,  were 
actually  clustered  with  living  fruit,  all  anxious  to  participate  in  the  show. 
As  the  time  approached  when  the  ceremony  was  expected  to  commence, 
these  roofs  and  trees  became  more  densely  occupied,  for  they  completely 
commanded  all  that  was  to  be  seen  in  the  bowling-green,  although  they 
were  at  much  too  great  a  distance  for  those  who  occupied  them  to  hear 
an3rthing  that  was  uttered  ther& 

After  the  speeches  were  over,  not  one  word  of  them  having  been  heard 
by  any  one  except  by  those  who  were  standing  by  the  side  of  the  ora- 
tors, the  Rev.  Dr.  Lee  was  brought  forward  to  pray  to  God,  we  pre- 
sume, for  his  voice  did  not  reach  us  one  whit  more  than  those  of  the 
q[>eakers  who  had  preceded  him.  Now,  although  we  cannot  pretend  to 
say  what  the  nature  of  Dr.  Lee's  prayer  was,  yet  we,  in  common 
with  many  other  sober,  thinking,  and  religious  men,  did  very  strongly 
feel  that  the  propriety  of  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Divine  Being  by  a 
Scottish  Clergyman  on  so  frivolous  an  occasion,  was,  to  say  the  very  least 
of  it,  extremely  questionable.  To  call  in  the  God  of  Battles  to  bless  the 
standards  of  a  regiment  about  to  proceed  to  fight  for  the  existence^  or 
even  for  the  just  rights  df  its  country,  may  be  a  proper  enough  cere- 
mony ;  though  some  strict  people  might  even  think  a  very  narrow  scru- 
tiny of  the  motives  and  causes  of  the  war  might  be  required  before  any 
audi  appeal  ought  to  be  made  by  Christians  to  their  Creator.  But  the 
qaestion  we  have  to  do  with,  regards  nothing  of  the  same  gravity  or  im- 
portance as  this ;  for  with  every  respect  for  the  highly  honourable  Com- 
pany of  Archers,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  th^  appointment  as  the 
Body  Guard  of  the  King  when  in  Scotland,  is  more  for  purposes. of 
pageant,  than  for  any  actual  service ;  and  that  if  his  Majesty  were  really 
to  be  in  want  of  personal  protection,  it  would  not  be  to  the  bended  bows 
and  cloth-yard  shafts  of  these  gentlemen,  loyal  as  their  hearts  undoubt- 
edly are,  and  however  skilfully  they  might  use  their  woodland  arms, 
that  he  would  apply,  but  to  the  long  swords  and  heavy  horses  of  a  few  of 
his  own  Guards,  who  would  make  an  infinitely  more  massive,*  as  well  as 
more  secure  rampart  around  him.  All  this  we  say  with  no  disparagfe- 
meat  to  these  modem  sons  of  Apollo,  of  whose  sports  we  profess  ourselves 
to  be  most  devoted  admirers ;  but  we  must  ooiidfess  that,  as  good  sound, 
sturdy  Presbyterians,  wexlidnotat  all  relish  the  solemn  call  which  appeared 
to  us  to  be  made  by  a  Scotch  clergyman,  to  the  Almighty,  in  connexion 
with  standards  which  never  could  be  meant  as  any  thing  else  than  as 
play-things  for  grown  children  ;  and  we  do  say  that  we  should  have 
thought  it  just  as  right  and  as  rational,  that  a  gown  and  bands  should 
have  been  called  on  to  say  a  prayer  over  the  bats  and  crickets  of  a 
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crtekct  dub— <nr  the  chibt^  wpocfM,  pntt«n  mmI  aH,  itf  a  goUAmg  u^ekflff; 
mud  ttill  more  orer  some  of  those  flagi  whidi  here  been  veeently  mtoi.' 
ed  in  the  Uoodlen  battle  of  Reform,  m  tfact  they  riKNild  hav»  beea  in- 
deced  to  mppear  as  they  did  on  the  boiiiing..green  <^  the  Afohei^e  HalL 

Bnt  we  are  only  now  coming  to  the  marrow  of  the  matter.  We  eonld 
easily  perceive  that  there  were  many  Tories  of  botii  sexes  anang  the 
company  assembled ;  fbr  these  good  people  are  readily  known  by  thaaiB*' 
gnlar  construction  of  the  spectodes  they  wear.  Whilst  Dr.  Lee  was 
going  on  with  his  address  to  the  Deity,  every  Tory  left  eye  was  kepi 
most  devoutly  shut,  and  a  certain  quivering  of  the  whole  frssne  was 
abundantly  apparent  in  every  one  of  them,  very  much  resembling  that 
nervous  quivering  which  immediately  follows  the  rude  bh>wa  given  by 
the  salmon  ilsher  to  each  fith  as  he  takes  it  out  of  the  net.  But  ^s 
quivering  of  the  unfortunate  fidi  is  the  last  painful  quivering  of  da- 
parting  life,  whilst  that  of  the  race  of  whkh  we  are  now  speaking  was 
the  quivering  of  ecstacy.  But,  it  so  happened,  that,  whilst  Dr.  Lee  wss 
proceeding,  the  trees  to  the  westward  of  the  bowling..green  were  ever 
and  anon  receiving  fresh  augmentation  of  human  beings ;  until,  at  length, 
their  branches,  becoming  overloaded  by  the  overwhelming  weight,  b^iaa 
to  give  way,  and  ^very  now  and  then  came  crashing  down,  aoattering 
their  living  fruit  in  the  most  ludicrous  confusion  on  the  groomd  bdew. 
Now,  as  we  who  were  close  behind  the  clergyman  could  not  hear  ons 
word  he  uttered,  it  follows,  that  those  who  sat  oa  the  roofs  of  the 
stables,  who  were  ten  times  as  far  off  as  we  were  frcmi  the  seene  of  ac- 
tion, could  not  even  hear  the  sound  of  his  voice ;  nor  eonld  they  peasibly 
have  guessed  how  he  was  engaged,  except  by  perceiving  that  he  had  hie 
hat  off.  It  was,  therefore,  by  no  means  wonderful,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  extremely  natural  that  their  attention  should  have  been 
carried  fk*om  the  still  scene  that  occupied  the  bowling-green  to  the  more 
animated  groups  in  the  trees;  where  the  ludicrous  exhibittons  wU^ 
were  continually  occurring  among  their  neighbours,  by  the  breaking  of 
the  branches ;  the  absurd  attitudes  into  which  they  were  thrown,  by 
their  ineffectual  attempts  to  preserve  equilibrium ;  and  the  whimsical 
involuntary  descents  which  they  occasionally  made  by  doseas  at  a  titfM^ 
drew  from  them  peals  of  laughter,  mingled  with  tiieee  good-natured  jecis 
which  generally  accompany  the  rude  mirth  of  a  crowd.  The  whale  eir. 
cumstances  of  the  case  were  evident  to  every  impartial  peraom  pi9-^ 
sent.  But,  to  the  9pectacled  observers  of  human  affairs,  the  thing  inw 
mediately  assumed  a  very  different  complexion.  Each  stem  Conservative 
dmt  his  right  eye,  and  opened  his  left  ejre,  the  moment  these  iano. 
cent  demonstrations  of  merriment  began  to  manifest  tiiemaelvea ;  and 
the  harmless  laughter,  and  jocular  shouts,  ^  the  good  people  on  the 
stable  tops  was  converted  into  an  impious  and  sacrilegious  mockery  of 
Qie  solemn  prayers  of  a  minister  of  Grod's  holy  word  I 

Now,  who  but  a  son  of  the  Science  of  Tor)ro0oopy  eonld  have 
boldly  declared|that  the  working  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  had  oeaaed 
to  be  religious  since  the  cry  for  Reform  came  in,  and  that  aa  they 
gladly  availed  themselves  of  every  pubHo  opportunity  to  insnH  these 
above  them  in  rank  or  fortune,  so  they  were  equally  rejoiced  to  fiad  aa 
opportunity  of  insulting  the  ministers  and  tiie  rites  of  our  1m^  ReB* 
|iion.  "  Who  could  have  thought  that  I  should  have  lived  te  see  anch  a 
sight  in  Scotland  !"  exclaimed  a  pair  of  pretty  lips  screwed  up,  aa  if  by 
verjuice,  by  the  influence  of  the  Tory  spectacles,  worn  by  the  lady  who 

1 
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oifiM^  Ib^vu.    *'  The  voryit  tiines  of  Ji^aol^jiii  Fr«g(icQ  ,wei:9  i^t}Mi^„ta. , 
thW  S-^-'V^d  murder  aad  rapine  must  soon  follow  \** 

If  9ia;  Tory  doubts  the  universality  of  religion  in  Bdinburgh^  ^  this  , 

fair  JbM7  ^^  ^^^  '<^^  ^<^  ^  determined  to  do ;  let  him  or  her  only  leave 

the  Toryotcopic  spectacles  at  home  for  once^  and  take  a  walk  throu|^ 

tiae  streetfl^  with  bare  eye^  on  a  Sunday  during  church-time  :  for  thexi^  j 

will  tlie  town  appear  as  if  utterly  bereft  of  its  people ;  and  if  a  strainer 

ta  o«ur  customs  were  to  enter  it  at  that  moment,  he  might  shudder  to 

tbinlc  that  it  had  been  depopulated  by  cholera,  like  one  of  those  silent, 

wpn^  motionless  cities  so  wdl  described  in  that  powerful  work  of  fancy 

called  ''  The  Lmt  Man/'  where  the  whole  inhabitants  have  been  exter- 

minMed  by  pestilence.     And  again,  what  would  be  his  astonishment 

w1m9i^  at  a  particular  hour,  the  doors  of  the  churches  should  be  thrown 

opan,  and  huge  and  endless  streams  of  decent  and  well-dressed  persons. 

should  pour  themselves  forth,  so  as  to  fill  the  streets  to  perfect  over** 

flow  ?     Might  not  such  a  scene  as  this  be  equal  to  convincing  the  most . 

sceptical  of  human  beings  that  the  Scotch  still  maintain  their  well- , 

earned  character  of  a  sound,  moral,  and  religious  people  ?     It  certainly 

would  do  so  to  all  whose  noses  were  not  graced  by  the  magical  Tory* 

osoopic  spectacles;  nor  would  any  other  but  a  hood-winked  Tory  be., 

lieve  that  Reform  in  Parliament  is  to  bring  irreligion  in  its  train.     For^ 

our  parts,  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  more  the  principles  of  Reform  are 

extended  into  other  matters,  the  brighter,  and  the  warmer,  and  the 

purer,  will  true  religion  bum ;  until  its  fervidity  must  ultimately  clear  it 

from  all  that  vile  dross  which  at  present  enters  so  largely  into  its  conu, 

position. 

A  very  extraordinary  anomaly  took  place  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
Toryoscopic  spectacles  on   the   10th  day   of  this  month,    the   day   of. 
the  celebration  in  Edinburgh  of  the   Grand  Jubilee  in  honour  of  the 
triumph   of  the  great  cause  of  Reform.      Whether   it   was   owing  to' 
the    atmosphere   having   been  that  day   charged  to   a   degree  of  Re- 
form  feeling,   perhaps   above  one  hundred  per  cent,   greater   than   it, 
ever  was  before  in  a  latitude  so  much  to  the  north  of  London,  may, 
be  matter  for  the  speculation  and  experiment  of  future  philosophers.^ 
Rut  certun  it  i^  that,  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  inquire  or  discover,  the 
power  of  these  wonderful  lenses  seemed,  for  that  day  at  least,  to  have 
been  completely  suspended ;  and,  in  spite  of  their  metamorphosing  me^ 
dia,  truths  came  home  to  the  sensorium  of  many  a  Tory  who  never  saw 
or  felt  truth  before.  On  the  procession  of  the  Reformers,  the  uncoilii^ 
of  the  line  of  which  occupied  whole  hours  of  time,  and  which,  when  ex^, 
tended  throughout  the  long  and  numerous  streets,  seemed  to  fill  the^ 
whole  extent  of  their  turnings  and  windings  at  once,  on  the  glittering| 
emblems  of  newly  acquired  freedom  from  Tory  yoke,  and  on  the  appro, 
priate  symbols  of  the  people's  industry  and  independence,  the  sinister  eyes 
of  the  Conservatives,  and  their  dirty  green  specula,  were  in  vain  directed. 
All  men  and  things  remained  in  their  true  numbers,  quantities,  shapes^, 
and  colours.    The  deafening  shouts  of  liberty,  which  from  time  to  time 
burst  from  the  multitude,  were  truly  heard  too ;  and  the  good  mora)^ 
leeling  displayed  by  the  banners  borne  in  the  pag^ant>  and  the  decent 
and  orderly  behaviour  of  those  who  appeared  in  it,  were  too  plainy  ma^ 
niiested  to  admit  of  misiixterpretation.  It  was  truly  pitiable  to  b^old  thbse 
unfortunate  maniacs,  the  Toryoscopists,  standing  behind  their  half-closed 
afautters,  and  endeavouring  in  v^into  winfc  themselves  into  their  wonted 
beatific  delusions.    They  absolutely  reminded  us  of  those  most  wretched 
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«f  dl  lnuiMUi  tMingv^  1k»  Apkdit  e«tor«^  «t  <lie  mement  vl^m  tlie  ^fim- 
«tin»ble  aibota  uiting  Atim  ilie  poisonous  drag  bmve  been  expended,  mai 
vhen  aU-  tbeir  oonsequent  borrora  are  erowding^  in  tkeir  enfocWei 
mindfl.  We  confess  tbst  tbelr  terrible  grimaces,  tbeir  Hpaamo^c  can. 
tortions,  *Dd  tbeir  agonising  groans,  so  afieeled  ns^  tbst  eren  new  W9 
cannot  trust  ourselves  witb  the  contemplation  of  bumam  mieery  bd 
great  and  so  appalling :  nay,  we  feel  ovrselres  so  overpowered  by  tbe 
very  recollection  of  its  symptoms,  tbat  we  are  compelled  hastily  sad 
abruptly  to  conclude  a  paper,  wbicb,  if  we  bad  bad  more  letsm  sr 
more  nerves  to  fill  up  and  arrange,  we  sboold  have  certainly  presented 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edlnbur^,  to  be  read  at  one  of  tbe  eaitiesk 
meetings  of  its  next  session.  We  hope,  however^  tbat  some  more  steoU 
bearted  philosopher,  some  of  those  gentlemen,  for  example  who,  saeri- 
flcing  tbeir  own  personal  feelings  to  tbeir  love  of  science,  nobly  ezpctw 
mented  on  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  and  frogs,  by  catting  off  legs,  googiag 
eyes,  taking  out  hearts,  &c.  may  have  turned  tbeir  attention  to  tUs 
truly  important  inquiry  and  investigation ;  and  tbat  tbe  scientific  wsrld 
ia  general  may,  at  no  very  distant  period  of  time,  yet  be  gratified  by  a 
fall  and  detailed  exposition  of  all  tbe  phenomena,  both  negative  and 
Iftositive,  of  these  wonder-working  Toryoscopes, 


THE  ENGLISH  HUNTING  GROUNDS. 

Inoiak  tribes  lay  great  stress  upon  their  hunting  gronnda, — tracts  ef 
land  not  occupied  by  them,  in  the  European  sense  of  tbe  word,  bat  fie. 
qnented  at  the  proper  seasons  for  the  purposes  of  the  cbace.  Reflecting 
a  few  evenings  ago  on  the  strong  passion  for  field  sports,  wbicb  more 
than  any  other  nation  characterises  the  modem  English,*  we  were  stnidc 
with  the  wide  extent  of  our  hunting  grounds.  Whether  we  tarn  to  tbe 
burning  climate  of  Hindostan,  or  to  the  snowy  mountains  of  Norway, 
we  find  English  sportsmen  in  keen  pursuit  of  the  game  peculiar  to  tbe 
country.  While  Mr.  Lloyd  is  ringing  bears,  bringing  down  capercaiL 
ties  by  tbe  dozen,  and  glancing  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  boar 
over  the  snow  on  his  skidores,^  the  servants  of  ^*  Company  Sabib  "  are 
broiling  on  their  elephants'  backs,  crackling  through  the  tall  cane  brake 
wbidi  overtops  even  tbeir  mountainous  bearers  in  quest  of  tbe  fierce 
tiger,  with  his  lightning  bound  and  thunder  blow,  or  are  massacring  in 
their  battus  as  many  jungle  cock  as  might  proviant  an  army.  Sir 
Arthur  de  Capell  Brooke  has  lately  recommended  the  north  of  Africa 
as  excellent  shooting  quarters,  and  it  would  astonish  ns  little  were  we 


*  If  we  may  believe  Montaigne,  tbe  French  were,  in  bis  day,  what  in  this  revert 
the  English  are  now.  «  Torqnato  Tasso,  en  la  comparison  <fa  Ml  fait  de  la  France  i 
r  Italie,  dit  avoir  remarqu^  cela,  que  nous  avons  les  jambes  plus  greslo^  que  ks 
gentils-hommes  Italiens^  et  en  attribaent  la  caose^  4  oe  que  nous  sommes  coniianri' 
lement  k  chevaL*^ 

f  lu  Norway,  the  huntsman,  when  hexomes  upon  the  track  of  a  bear,  walks  s 
wide  circle  round  him  In  the  snow  to  aacertain  the  locality  of  his  den,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  narrowly  the  qaace  thus  marked  out. 

t  Enormous  wooden  skates,  upon  whidi  the  Norwegians  travd  with  incTc£U» 
rapidity  over  the  snow.  There  is  a  rifle  regiment  in  the  Swedish  serrice  who  ma* 
Bceurre,  mounted  on  tkidorea. 
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tn  find  ouneiTefl^  in  the  eo^r^  oi  tbe  present  ye^iT,  pM^figtnd  ikdtribg 
in  our  friend  — -'s  swift  yaeht  "  Wiik^ikt^wfJbet,**  in  tW  Aky  tif  B». 
ea9%  or  walking  up  within  two  points  of  the  wind- 1#  the  Btjr  ef  >  Tbi&^ 
wil^  an  ample  cargo  of  Marquees,  Mantons,  double  and  ai^le^  rifled 
and  plain^  copper-caps,  savoury  pies»  etew^aos^  surgioal  instrttmente, 
Madeira^  saws,  axes,  and  Glenlivat,  to  take  a  week's  shooting,  where 
'*  plus  iEneas,"*  did  as  much  before  us.  Waterton  made  South  Ameim 
the  scene  of  his  solitary  shooting  excursions.  Romilly  asserted  our 
rights  among  the  ridges  of  the  Chamois,  and  the  whales^  walruses,  t*^ 
white  bears  are  beginning  to  entertain  a  respect  for  our  prowess  at  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Nay,  even  the  jealous  Frenchman  allows  us  to  take 
the  lead  of  him  in  his  own  land ;  and  round  the  base  of-  the  Pyrenees^ 
£nglish  fox-hounds  challenge '  with  their  deep  music  the  skulking  wolf 
beneath  the  guidance  of  an  English  huntsman.  Many  a  time  has  old 
I>  of  Bourdeaux,  sacred  their  too  seductive  company  when  our  taU 

tenantlen  tripod  met  his  view  as  he  entered  the  counting-house  of  a 
morning. 

The  same  circumstance  has  determined  the  limits  of  our  hunting* 
gfrounds,  which  fixed  the  narrower  boundaries  of  those  of  ouroc^peor* 
coloured  prototypes.  Whatever  was  accessible,  if  not  pre*oecupfed^ 
was  theirs.  Wherever  a  British  vessel  touches, — and  where  is  the 
shore  that  knows  not  our  flag  ? — if  the  inhabitants  have  no  objection, 
becomes  the  scene  of  our  field  sports.  Tired  and  satiated  with  the 
uniformity  of  shooting  over  our  preserves  at  home,  our  snug  paddocks 
or  infields,  nay,  our  wider  ranges  of  Welsh  and  Highland  hill,  we  cast 
a  wistAil  eye  over  the  whole  habitable  globe.  Two  things  force  us  to 
this  iatitudinarian  love  of  sport.  In  the  first  place^  we  are  a  nation  of 
NImrods,  mighty  huntsmen  before  the  Lord — Mayor.  In  the  second 
place,  we  are  too  much  cooped  up  and  cabined  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  our  isle  ;  we  have  not  space  nor  game  enough  to  gratify  the  slaughter* 
ing  propensities  of  our  whole  population.    We  need  elbow  room. 

We  are  a  nation  of  Nimrods ;  and  it  is  our  education  that  makes  ua 
such.  All  of  us  hear  from  boyhood  one  or  other  of  the  varieties  of  the 
chase  spoken  of  as  the  most  ecstatic  pleasure  in  life,  and,  what  is  perhaps 
yet  more  seductive  in  this  strange  country  of  ours,  as  the  most  aristo« 
eratical.  The  veriest  poacher  and  black-fisher  in  the  country  obtains 
a  patent  of  nobility  in  virtue  of  his  calling,  and  swaggers  it  over  the 
hempen  homespuns  of  delvers  and  weavers.  And  perhaps  there  is  more 
natural  foundation  for  this  assumption  than  for  most  others  of  the  kind. 
There  is  freedom  in  the  open  air,  and  he  who  has  been  accustomed  to 


*  His  first  day*8  shooting  was  not  amias  t — 

— -.  tris  littore  cervos 
Prospicit  errantis  ;  hos  tota  annenta  sequuntur 
A  tergo,  et  longum  per  vallis  pascitur  agmen. 
Constitit  hie,  arcumque  manu  celerisque  sagittas 
Corripuit,  fidus  qu»  tela  gerebat  Achates  ; 
Ductoresqne  ipsos  primum,  capita  alta  ferentis 
Comibut  arboreiS)  stemit ;  turn  volgvs ;  et  onmem 
Miscet  agens  telis  nemora  inter  frondea  turbam.  .     ^ 

Nee  prius  absistit,  quam  septem  ingentia  victor 
Corpora  fiindat  humi,  et  numenim  cum  naribus  aequet. 

The  dttcription  is  enough  to  make  any  deer-«talker'a  mouth  water,     ^neas  must  ^ 
certainly  have  used  a  double-barrelled  bow,  unless,  indeed,  which  is  not  hnpossiBle, 
Virgil  used  a  long  one. 
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wfwih  ^liftk  tkii  ncmalakk  ttoTB^  wJbA  kM  beeo  twMliad  in  t|i«  #4i|;9ig 
m^  wkm  hM  jimtiJik— <  hi*  way  thvougk  4nft»  thick  almoat  m  tbe  ^. 
iog  tuowi  wIm  Jim  iweltafed  in  the  hallowtof  Ui«  liilbbevmiUi  ^be  g1{w4- 
l«p^  ^gewilaM  attd-4»f  ^ow  of  the  dog-daya,  haa  heen  admitted  to  an 
intJaneny  with,  and  obtained  a  nuwtery  over  the  elenenta  which  tiba 
ptegipf,  feckkM,  MdeBtary  Uihourer^  douching  and  ihivering  by  the 
ilfle  eheek,  haa  not  tba  aaul  to  comprehend.  Speak  of  mind  indeed ! 
Give  oa  body  1  Whe  can  drei^  that  the  gay,  lively,  wbipper  an>pper 
of  five  £aet>  poMBHW  -ooe-tenth  part  ci  the  mind  of  him  of  six  feet  two^ 
wiih  ealraa  and  ehenldera  corroipoiidiagy  whiskers  Uke  the  ivy  on  tim 
9«ig  o'  Doen,  and  a  veiice  like  the  bursting  of  a  water..spout  ? 

But  thia  as  a  digresaieB.  Our  edueation  makea  us  Nimroda,  ia  our 
text  at  present.  Now  there's  ourself  for  example :  our  earliest  re- 
cettectien^^no  tale  of  yesterday — is  of  our  being  logged  ofut  to  the 
shecpJieuss  paric,  even  in  our  days  of  blue  frocks  and  pinnfeces^  and 
taught  %e  lake  aim  (the  g«n»  be  it  understood,  being  laid  acroaa  a  low 
dike— God  bless  you  for  two  years  afterwards,  our  strength  was  inadequate 
In  the  raising  of  sueh  a  weight)  at  an  egg  shell  laid  upon  the  midden 
nhidh  upteered  ita  Mtuare  fshric  of  dry,  dingy,  asphaltunwtiiiged  straw, 
betee  the  byre  door,  amid  an  ocean  of  tobacco-juice.xoloured  fluid, 
sprinkled  esi  the  surfnoe  with  as  many  rich,  dark,  gleeey  diM  as  a 
winch's  oils.    The  gun 

Back  recoiled,  we  knew  not  wliy, 
Erfn  at  llw  wad  itMlf  had  i 


diiviag  us,  peer  innocents  with  hideous  ruin  and  combustion  down.  Our 
initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  horsemanship,  must  have  taken  place  muck 
about  the  same  time ;  for  we  have  a  faint  remembrance  of  being  clapped 
slrad41e*legs,  sorely  to  the  annoyance  of  our  unbreeched  hurdies,  on  Do. 
naid,  the  dour  Highland  sheltie,  and  next  moment  discharged  as  from  a 
mtapultr  over  his  head  by  a  jerk  out  of  his  hind  legs,  performing  sundry 
gyrations  in  the  air,  and  landing  with  a  rustle  and  a  thud  among  certain 
brambles,  tall  hemlocks,  and  bur-docksi,  that  ornamented  a  corner  of  the 
ataUe*yard.  Our  siU»sequent  lessons  in  this  noble  art  were  taken  regn. 
larly  every  evening  at  six  o'clock;  at  which  time  we  duly  swayed  soberly 
aksBig  the  grass-grown  path,  which,  beneath  alternating  canopies  of  beed^ 
elm,  and  ash,  led  to  the  river's  brim,  mounted  on  the  thick  square  saddle, 
with  a  wooden  groove  running  over  its  back,  oi  a  heavy  cart  horse 
with  all  his  hemsi,  brechams,  and  chains  rattling  loosely  about  hinu 
Only  once  did  one  of  these  decent  brutes  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  run 
off  with  the  young  equestrian,  and  then  the  alternating  up  and  down  of 
rump  and  shoulder  were  as  if  one  were  clapp^  astride  of  the  North 
Bridge,  and  that  cumbrous  pile  by  magic  art,  transmuted  into  a  hobby- 
horse. Were  we  to  out -number  the  years  of  Methuselah,  we  could  never 
S»rget  the  blissful  evenings  as  we  trudged  down  that  avenue,  with  the 
light  fluttering  of  the  leaves  overhead,  and  the  stray,  golden,  sun-beams 
that  wandered  through  and  danced  on  the  emerald  grass  like  bashful 
fluttering  strangers,  and  the  soft  blue  sky  ovei4iead  streaked  and  moU 
tied  with  gossamer  deeds,  and  the  brownish  but  pellucid  wave  in  whidi 
onr  form  was  mirrored  as  our  '*  swinked"  aver  drew  in  long  gulps^  or 
with  upHfted  head  gazed  roimd  while  the  frequent  drops  from  the  cor- 
rugated comers  of  his  jaws  dimpled  the  water. 

Our  being  sent  to  aeheol  caused  a.  temporary  intenmssion  of  tiiete 
pvtnRiits  ;  but  our  amusements  there  were  such  as  to  purse  tbe  peedip 
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IdtCkmt  whibfa  had  already  been  awi^ened.  We  bad  bow*  and  nttimt, 
boortree  guna,  seonts^  to  say  nothing  of  ooeaalonal  biekeva  with  th« 
blackguards  at  the  townhead  to  form  our  eye  fbr  marksman^p.  Hay^ 
even  during  s^oei  hours  we  have  at  times  been  graeeless  ettough  to 
practise  upon  the  dominie's  htee  with  a  pop-gun  made  of  a  quill  and  po« 
t$Ao  bullets.  Then  we  had  mimic  chases  in  the  game  of  hound  and 
hare,  intermingled  occasionally  with  a  grand  cat  hunt.  What  a  prixe  iA- 
tlleae  days  was  a  stanch  terrier  !  Never  shall  we  forget  the  occasion  on 
which  our  favourite  Wasp  walked  off  with  an  old  lady's  cat  from  the 
second  story.  The  good  lady  had  been  conning ''  the  Crook  i'  the  Lot "  by 
the  aid  of  a  pair  of  those  antique  spectacles,  which,  by  dint  of  pressor*, 
sit  firm  on  the  nose.  Baudrons  was  seated  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  ^ 
ingle,  washing  her  face  with  her  paws,  when  Wasp  seized  her  by  the- 
ainall  of  the  back.  The  good  dame  grasped  to  the  tongs,  and  the  first 
intimation  we  received  of  the  brulzie  was  from  seeing  Wasp  scampering' 
down  the  outside  stair,  making  pussie's  head  play  pelt  against  every  ^ 
step,  and  hearing  the  jingle  of  the  fireside  implement,  above-named,  as 
it  stotted  after  him.  Then,  in  the  haymaking  season,  when  the  light 
breezes  dallied  across  the  fields,  bearing  the  odours  of  the  drying  gras» 
to  blend  with  the  scent  of  the  birken  grove  which  fringed  the  bum,  r4p. 
piing  over  pebbles,  or  hiding  beneath  grassy  banks  at  its  side,  we  bad 
our  tig-tag  among  the  haycocks.  We  yet  remember,  when  loemfaig- 
between  thirteen  and  fifteen,  if  any  female  schoolmates  were  of  the 
party,  what  a  strange  unaccountable  pleasure  we  felt  when  wrestling 
and  tumbling  with  them  on  the  fragrant  heaps.  But  this  is  trespassing 
upon  another  kind  of  field-sport  on  which  it  is  not  at  present  our  eue 
to  enter. 

Such  is  the  training  of  ninety-nine  boys  out  of  a  hundred,  throughout 
Great  Britain.  If  too  poor  for  legitimate  initiation  into  field  sports, 
they  smuggle  a  taste  by  scraping  acquaintance  with  grooms,  ostlers,  and 
game-keepers.  But,  rich  or  poor,  they  look  forward,  as  the  end  and 
aim  of  their  existence,  to  growing  old  enough,  or  scraping  together 
enough  of  money  to  share  in  the  amusements  of  the  field.  Now,  so  uni^ 
rersal  and  so  intense  a  passion  never  can  find  scope  in  our  little  island; 
The  land-owners  monopolize,  and  the  less  fortunate,  must  seek  sport 
^sewhere.  Nay,  the  proprietors  of  the  soU  grow  satiated  with  ^e  oaie  r 
ness  of  home-sports  Again,  our  soldiers  and  jolly  tars  carry  their  pro. 
pensities  abroad  with  them.  So,  after  aD,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  passkw 
possessed  of  a  diffusive  force  ten  times  greater  than  steam,  should  have 
enabled  our  sportonen  to  say  with  Byron's  Pirates, 

Wherever  th«  breeze  can  bear  the  billows*  foam, 

We  shooting  quarters  find,  and  make  ourselves  at  home* 

It  is  well,  for  there  is  not  a  mood  of  the  mind  which  cannot  find  vent 
and  relief  in  some  branch  of  the  chase  or  another.  When  we  are  ia  m 
thundering  passion,  we  would  take  to  hunting  as  the  moat  approved 
recipe  for  working  it  safely  off,  ^e  best  conductor  for  withdrawing  this 
lightning  of  the  mind  from  where  it  can  strike  nusohievoiialy.  A  pack 
of  beagles  will  do  if  nothing  better  cast  be  had,  but  we  reeommend  f^m 
hounds  in  preference.  Yon  may  fidget  and  think  of  your  crosses  while 
waiting  till  Reynard  break  cover  among  the  tall  ferns  leaded  with  moisia 
ture,  with  the  long  goblin  Hke  arms  of  the  oak  stretched  over  yo«,  as  if 
they  were  yawning,  in  the  d«U  grey  -morning  through  which  the  rising 
breese  is  just  beginning  to  evesp  with  faint  meanings,  and  vr^ry  titls^ 
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mbov#  «Aid  Attnin^  H  tlngftd  of  a  sober  gvef.  But  your  qurtt^  are  i 
Ml  ^raC  MM  hontid  Blk4  tlieti  another  spiiiigs  irtHyre  the  brushwood  ^/km'm 
hefttf  trettt  <m  »  £iie  taking  nvoming,  kx^ini^  tmeertahdy  tommd  tkem, 
and  at  times  a  single  tail,  like  the  lAandard  of  wmae  sabahem  paoha»  k 
seen  waving' abore  the  tern,  testify ing  by  its  etevatten  an4  flottering,  how 
iMsilf  the  nose  to  wbieh  ft  is  appended  is  puzsling  b^w.  One  dabWas 
intetTogatory  y^  H  heard  at  a  distant  comer  of  the  eopaewood,  le. 
«|^nded  to  by  similar  ^uestk>niiigs  more  near  at  hand.  Then  follows  a 
Imitf,  and  then  a  gollar  from  •Mate  of  the  juFoniles.  At  last  a  staiMi 
M  veteran,  one  of  your  fellows  who  thinks  twice  before  he  apeaks, 
gfres  tongoe  with  his  deep-chested  thunder.  One  after  another  the  boundi 
take  np  the  note,  and  just  as  you  oatch  a  peep  of  Reynard's  bnuh  dis. 
appearing  over  the  hill  before  yoa,  away  they  ga 

Wliat  a  Babel  of  tongues !  Every  note  of  the  gamut  is  struck  at  ooesi^ 
and  the  whole  come  puddering  with  thidc  unintermitting  barsta  npea 
the  ear,  a  mixture  of  dissonances  and  harmonies  far  before  music  JSefao 
takes  up  the  tale  and  multiplies  the  confusion.  Every  heart  beata  quick, 
and  the  very  day  cheers  up,  the  clouds  imperceptibly  losing  thenaelves 
in  the  blue  sky.  A  joyous  c<mfasion  has  thrown  us  out  at  the  first  burst, 
and  the  hounds  may  already  be  seen  like  a  lai^  sheet  »of  ^ite  aai 
ttver-colour  in  the  act  of  b^ng  drawn  over  the  summit  of  the  emineBcs 
over  which  we  saw  Re3mard's  brudi  disappear.  To  dash  straight  after 
ihem  is  hopeless.  Never  mind  !  we  turn  our  hcnrse's  shoulder  to  the 
wind,  well  knowing  that  the  fox  will  head  up,  and  away  we  fly  aloog  ths 
siring  of  the  bow  which  he  will  describe.  A  tall  hedge  is  in  our  waj. 
Soon  as  we  reach  the  proper  distance,  we  slightly  lift  our  steed's  head 
by  the  bridle  then  leave  him  free,  and  bending  our  body  forward,  give 
hbn  a  gentle  hint  with  the  edge  of  the  heel.  As  he  tops  the  hedge  ws 
fling  ourselves  back,  and  taking  o€  our  hat  in  the  exabenmoe  of  our  joy, 
wave  it  round  our  head  with  a  hearty  fauaza.  Puff !  one  half  of  onr  iD- 
h«mour  is  idready  given  to  the  winds.  We  are  now  riding  croas  the 
Tidge  and  furrow,  and  their  brief  ups  and  downs  turn  our  horses'  gidlo^ 
to  something  like  the  jolting  plunges  of  a  boat  in  the  short  seas  when 
siboift  to  miss  stays.  We  are  somewhat  discomposed,  but  the  aeasatiHi 
Is  too  ludicrous  to  annoy  us,  and  by  clearing  the  next  stone  wall,  we 
reach  the  outfield.  Away  we  skim  over  heath,  through  mire,  and  f«r 
-miles  have  no  more  guess  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  runawa]^  than  k 
afforded  by  a  faint  distant  babble  which  the  intennitting  gale  allows  to 
reach  oar  ears.  Turning  of  a  hill,  we  espy  them  a  short  way  in  advance, 
a  trifling  additional  exertion  brings  us  up,  and  merrily  do  we  career 
it  along ;  the  whoops  and  halloos  of  the  experienced  huntsman,  and  the 
silent  keenness  of  the  hounds  who  are  now  running  hot  foot,  with  their 
noses  breast  high,  set  our  blood  so  tumultuously  driving  through  oar 
veins,  that  we  could  almost  dance  in  the  saddle.  Through  moss  and  over 
mmr  still  we  hold  on,  the  hills  in  the  distance  seeming  to  run  back 
as  we  advance.  Every  steed  is  glossily  drenohed  and  speeked  with  foaa, 
ourselves  cling  more  weariedly  to  l^e  saddte,  and  oor  loek  is  grave,  and 
a  stupid  idealesB  earnestness  benumbs  oor  faculties,  as  with  dogged  per- 
tinaeky  we  urge  our  way  on.  One  after  another  of  the  company  girM 
in.  We  flag  ourselves,  and  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  the  chase  as  H 
•weeps  over  the  brow  of  a  low  heathery  hillook  :•  but  making  a  last 
eflort  we  rea<^  its  summit,  and  there  in  the  centio  of  a  grassv  dsU 
stMids  the  hooMt  huntsman  with  the  object  of  oar  pursuit  held  aloft,  st 
the  doge  spifng,  and  bay>  and  throng  avound  him^  holding  hia  hofisv 
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pttfan  Co  bis  mouthy  «nd  shouting  till  the  mouHtfti^  rii%  ugaijfH^ 
"whoo-^oMK-op !  Two  or  three  red^-eoats  onljr  are  near  him^  aad  we  as^ 
%oo  mueb  jaded  to  descend.  We  lift  our  cap,  wipe  our  hrows^  draw  « 
long  breaUi>  and  feel  in  charity  with  all  the  world. 

Versifiers  and  romancers  make  much  ado  about  boarJiuntingw     On 
Joot — recehing  the  savage  on  your  spear^-there  is  a  momentary  expite. 
ment  occasioned  by  the  danger,  but  it  is  over  immediately.     The  effect 
is  no  more  to  be  compared  to  fox-hunting  than  a  shock  of  electricity 
ta  the  long-drawn  tippling  bout  of  a  winter's  nights    On  ikorsebaok,  and 
-with  bounds  ^^  hunting  the  embossed  boar/'  is  the  merest  child's  play. 
Xhere  is  something  very  grand,  in  talking  of  galloping  up  and  down  tbe 
long-drawn  alleys  of  a  forest,  now  ducking  beneath  the  branches  of  the 
broad  oak,  now  passing  along  the  echoing  aisles  of  pines,  scrambling 
iftow  through  mire,  and  now  through  deep  dry  sand,  while  the  air  rings 
en  every  side  with  the  notes  of  bugles  and  the  babbling  of  hounds  ;  but 
-what  is  it  after  all  ?     The  boar  and  his  tardy  pursuers  never  get  beyond 
a  good  round  trot ;  and  the  utmost  one  can  do,  in  the  absence  of  dikes  and 
ditches,  is  to  canter  along  the  alleys^  and  try  to  persuade  yourself  you 
are  gallopping,  or  to  make  believe  that  you  have  leapt  across  a  water  run, 
over  which  your  horse  could  have  trotted  without  lengthening  his  stride. 
Marry,  if  you  deviate  into  the  wrong  alley,  and  meet  the  boar  coming 
down,  as  there  is  no  possibility  of  pressing  in  among  the  thick  under- 
wood on  either  hand,  he  may  prove  an  ugly  customer.    His  eyes  blood*- 
shot,  every  separate  bristle  standing  apart,  instinct  with  rage,  bathed  in 
foam ;  there  is  poison  in  his  very  look,  and  a  gash  with  his  tusks,  as  he 
passes,  would  be  no  joke.    But,  even  this  consideration  has  ceased  tso 
stimulate  us,  since  the  last  boar^hunt  of  tiie  late  gracious  Majesty  of 
Saxony,  at  which  we  assisted*    After  giUlopping,  for  a  couple  of  houra, 
up  and  down  the  smooth  shaven  alleys  of  a  pocket  forest  not  far  from 
Dresden,  preserved  for  such  odcasions,  the  boar,  as  black  truculent  a 
looking  fellow  as  you  could  wish  to  see  on  a  summer's  day,  stood  at  bay- 
in  a  thicket  of  alders.  The  green-coated  attendants  had  been  riding  hither 
and  tbither  most  perseveringly,  blowing  upon  their  horns  in  tune  and  out 
of  tune ;  and,  altogether,  the  spectacle  had  been  well  got  up.    No  sooner 
had  his  boarship  come  to  a  stand,  than  the  Majesty  of  Saxony  dismounted, 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  brute's  throat  with  his  own  royal  hands.  The 
sight  was  most  imposing^    The  venerable  sovereign  drew  his  oouteau  4e 
ehasee,  advanced  towards  the  sylvan  savage,  and,  dropping  upon  one 
knee,  prepared  for  action.    The  boar  made  a  dash  at  the  intrudes^  and 
was  dexterously  caught  upon  the  point  of  the  sword,  which,  paAiag  in 
below  the  shoulder,  went  right  to  the  heart.     How  deeply  we  regret 
that  we  ever  learned    the  brute  had  had  its  tusks  carefully  sawed  off 
the  night  before !    The  only  risk  the  monarch  ran  was  the  wetting  the 
right  knee  of  his  royal  breeches  by  kneeling  in  a  swamp ;  and  this  ilaa- 
ger  he  did  not  escape  any  more  than  a  smart  fit  of  the  rheuma*ii}s  in 
eonse^oence  of  the  exposure. 

Bear-hunting,  that  is  the  only  sport  that  can  compare  with  the.  pur- 
suit of  the  Ibx.  You-  are  lying  cosily  noozled  up  among  a  cart  load  of 
furs  and  bkuikets,  in  the  dingy  pannelled  inner  room  of  a  Korwegitm 
ba/uer^  when  a  sturdy  peasant  awakens  you  with  the  news,  that  he  h*s 
ringed  a  bear  at  the  distance  of  some  ten  or  twelve  miles*  Up  you  bang, 
and,  indue  vestments,  that  convert  you  into  the  semblance  of  a  lady^s 
muff  walking.  Your  provisions  are  strapped  on  the  sh^^ddec^  ojf  your 
C9mpagmfn  du  voyage;  your  rifle  and  ammunition  en  your  own;,  yo«r 
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flM>wv  thjroagli  utMBg  the  #ww  of  tell  Aaow^dad  ptnas  lintith  b 
.■kf  pnMuig  4»wa  «|pon  yam  tike  a  dull  gr»x  Uanket.  A  hm  ■•. 
dales  ef  flaky  anew  rail  ■atpandrftii  aoaid  ihe  bmeceleai  atawqihaw. 
Not  a  aound  k  to  be  beards  save  tbe  bktingr  ^  ^^  saow,  as  ymm  9kl- 
d^rft  diride  tie  upper  Mtrfaeey  wbile  yeu  are  gliding  eoward.  You 
are  in  the  regien  of  liindew  and  sileiice.  Nature  is  slumberiag  Im  tke 
gleam  I  fig  ef  the  year,  on  down  of  winter's  scattoring.  You  bar*  reaali 
ad  the  ring,  and  now  aa  eager  neiadess  aearcb  commenoes  for  tbe  lak 
of  tbe  savage.  As  you  stand  beside  a  few  straggling  buabes,  a  ori^y 
craekling  ia  beard  bebini  you,  aad  looking  round,  away  souttlea  tbe 
dMiggy  sbapefeas  brute,  leering  bade  upon  you  witb  bis  pinky  eyes,  motk, 
waUopiag  over  bis  ground  witii  a  ^eed  utterly  unazpeoted  ftom  such  % 
lamp.  He  is  already  oat  of  shot,  so,  fetching  a  run,  off  you  go  g'i^iiy 
like  ^e  lightning,  up  bill  and  down  dale.  Condng  to  a  steep  deaoant, 
IS  twig  eatohes  your  Mdore,  and  drives  it  devious  fhHn  tbe  track.  You 
smI  with  a  bump  against  a  pine,  oradc  goes  tbe  frame-work,  and  httd 
wver  beab  you  go,  thumpiag  against  every  stump  in  your  way,  till  yon 
land  imbedded  two  or  three  feet  deep  in  the  valley  below. 

No  time  is  to  be  lost ;  tbe  Miore  is,  by  dint  of  straps  and  iMolsy 
•oaQ  set  to  rights,  and  off  you  hurry  in  the  direotion  pointed  out  by  a 
assies  of  broad,  shovel-like  impresses  in  the  snow.  The  rascal  baa  get 
-Ike  start  so  fiw,  that  tbe  shades  of  night  gather  round  you  before  yen  can 
tkffow  salt  on  his  taiL  Nothing  is  left  for  it  but  to  dear  away  a  ring  in 
the  snow,  cut  down  a  likely  pine,  set  fire  to  its  stamp,  and  by  means  of 
^e  camp  kettle,  edibles,  brandy,  &o.,  which  your  attendant  carries,  to 
make  yourself  as  oomfortable  as  possible.  A  big  snow^-ball  makes  a  good 
pittow,  and  wrapped  up  in  your  fur  coat  and  oi^^  and  your  blanket  tbe 
black  night  aboTO,  tbe  dark  brandies  of  the  pines  waving  slowly  and 
laddily,  and  the  crispy  snow  sparkling  and  flashing  in  the  glare  ^  the 
flse,  beginto  dance  indistinctly  before  your  vision ;  and  the  low  sobbing 
of  the  wind  aaftong  the  trees  altomatdy  rises  and  fades  on  tbe  sense. 
The  red  and  the  fanciful  begin  to  struggle  for  the  ascendancy  amid 
year  confused  and  drifting  thoughts.  Now  you  are  in  the  lonely  forest 
gaaing  at  the  sparicHng  brands ;  anon  you  are  in  Bond  Street,  and  tiie 
flash  of  evening  shops  is  in  your  eyes,  the  rattle,  and  roar,  and  hum  ef 
esacbes  and  passing  multitudes  in  your  ear.  A  friend  extends  his  hand, 
and  as  you  seek  to  grasp  it,  a  bcMur  hugs  you  in  his  embrace,  bursting 
ftom  whioh  you  set  off  dong  tbe  Strand,  with  a  doien  huwM  in  full  cry 
*  Wihim  yea,  sod  next  asoment,  missing  a  foot,  tumble  down  a  anow^dad  biU, 
rattling  from  tree  to  tree. 

Like  s  pebble  in  Carlsbrook  welL 

Oradually  a  deeper  deep  wraps  you  round,  and  warm,  deep-breathing, 
dreaftiless,  yon  recruit  your  strength  for  tbe  morrow's  fatigues. 

Bootless  were  it  to  go  over  the  whole  ground  across  whidi  the  chaee 
leads  you  on.  The  track  of  the  bear  leads  at  last  to  a  thicket  at  tbe 
base  of  an  eminence,  which  it  enters  at  an  opening  partially  blocked  19 
by  some  logs  lying  across  it.  Cautioudy  looking  in,  you  see  tiie  cum- 
brous bmto  coiled  up  in  his  den,  peering  out  at  the  intruder.  Hastily 
levdllng  the  rifle,  you  discharge  one  barrd  at  bis  head ;  but  the  aim 
has  been  ill  taken,  and  the  ball  glanoes  off,  tearing  with  it  a  part  of  the  . 
sodp.  WiUi  something  between  a  grunt  and  a  rosr,  the  shaggy  savage 
rears  himsdf  on  his  hinder  legs.    The  second  ball  lodges  in  his  body, 
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tei  h«  only  quidcena  his  pace.  Flight  is  imposaible,  ta  drawing  jdar 
4ong<  kBife^  and  hsstity  wrapping  the  bhrnket  round  four  left  una,  you 
^mait  the  onset.  The  huge  fore-paws  are  extended  for  the  hug  of  dealh, 
iriiocij  extending  the  blanketted  arm  upwards,  to  shield  yourself  fhrn 
liis  jaws,  you  plant  the  pommel  of  the  knife  firmly  against  your  bi«a«t. 
He  clasps  you  in  his  embrace,  and,  as  he  drags  you  resistlessly  to  his 
breast,  the  blade  enters  his  heart.  He  fWUs  and  presses  your  body^  by  his 
coDTulsive  movements,  till  every  rib  cracks,  and  then  his  hold  rriaxesin 
defttii.  You  extricate  yonrsdf,  and  remain  seated  on  ^e  mow,  blind, 
vtupified,  and  helpless. 

We  could  ''  talk  the  summer  sun  quHe  down  the  skies "  on  smdi 
tiiemes,  but  the  yawning  of  our  fair  readers  warns  us  to  desist.  We 
•cannot,  however,  close  this  chapter  without  a  word  or  two  upon  the  sport 
peculiar  to  this  month — -partridge-shooting.  Partridge-riioeting  is  an 
amusement  peculiar  to  highly  cultivated  countries^  and  even  in  l^iem 
best  adapted  for  the  most  sober  and  sedate  of  their  inhabitants.  It  is.  a 
style  of  shooting  essentially  philosophical  and  clericaL  It  is  not  always 
-disagreeable  to  the  younger  members  of  the  sporting  £ratemity ;  for, 
from  its  paiteur  character,  it  affords  opportunities  of  displaying  fine 
dogs,  skill  in  marksmanship,  and  natty  shooting  dresses^  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ladies,  whose  parasok  occasionally  diversify  the  scene  of  action.  It  is 
pursued  with  most  success  in  the  most  improved  part  of  every  doniai»*<*- 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  <^  the  mansion.  The  sportsmen  sally  forth  aitmt 
a  snug  breakfast  of  tea,  toast,  hot  rolls,  butter,  preserves,  fresh  eggs,  and 
hong  beef.  Their  path  lies  alternately  through  fields  of  glossy  bremi 
stubble,  and  verdant  turnips.  Carefully  tended  plantations  shelter  them 
from  every  undue  indemency  of  the  weather.  They  wander  leisurely  on- 
ward enjoying  the  brightness  of  the  day,  and  the  clear  cool  bracing  atmoa- 
■j^ere.  The  utmost  casualities  that  awMt  them  are  the  danger  of  being 
eaught  in  a  passing  shower,  or  of  wetting  their  feet  in  a  ditdi  somewhat 
Inroader  than  usuaL  They  watch  with  most  placid  equanimity  the  lei- 
snrely  flight  of  the  game,  as  it  skims  over  the  brow  of  a  knell,  and  settles 
aostteringly  at  its  base.  Having  each  filled  his  bag,  they  return  home  in 
-plMlty  of  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  with  just  enough  of  fatigue  to  render 
idleness  agreeable,  and  just  enough  of  appetite  to  enhance  the  flavour  f  f 
the  rich  viands  which  await  them.  The  after-dinner  hour  arrived'--the 
"  glimmer  and  gloom  "  of  a  sea-ooal  fire,  with  cordial  port,  (the  best 
wine  tor  the  season  when  the  evenings  begin  to  grow  <diilly)  and  >a 
drowsy,  desultory  conversation  about  nothing  at  all,  would  funikh.  mas- 
ter for  a  more  luxurious  description  than  any  that  graces  TheasMk's 
Castle  of  Indolence. 

Here  dose  we  this  theme  for  the  present : — 

But  there  it  matter  for  a  second  rhyme, 
And  I  to  this  would  add  another  tale. 
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PuBUO  FcrxKBAiA— ^Ainong  the  toys,  bauUeSy  and  Miry  nothingv-* 
Wtooty  •orooets,  orations,  triumpkal  archea,  medab,  and  swords,  af 
iMrnoor,  with  which  nations  from  time  immemorial  have  been  pjone  ta 
su^ar-plumb  their  statesmen  and  heroes, — public  funerals  hare  alwajs 
held  a  distinguished  place;  and  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  the 
tinselled  palm^  ornamenting  the  car  in  Lord  Nelson's  triumphal  ezequie^ 
and  the  academical  procession  following  the  late  President  of  the  Rojal 
Academy  to  his  last  home  in  St.  Faith's,  have  had  their  share  in  incit- 
ing the  valour  of  Lord  Exmouth,  and  burnishing  up  the  palette  of  Sir 
Martia  Archer  Shoe.  There  is  something  still  more  grand,  however, 
when  spontaneously 

Nation!  swell  the  funeral  cry, 

And  triumph  weeps  above  the  brare. 

There  are  sueh  things  as  public  funerals  for  which  no  public  money  is  vote4 
by  his  Majesty's  High  Courts  of  Parliament ;  there  ara  funenl  prooes- 
tions,  where  neither  white  reds  nor  black  rods,  silver  sticks  nor  gold. 
Earls  Marshal  nor  Provosts  Marshal,  are  required  to  usher  in  the  cere- 
mony. We  all  remember  the  involuntary  chorus  of  groans  which  arose 
fVom  the  populace  when  the  body  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
(the  Claverhouse  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,)  was  lowered  into  the  grave. 
More  recently, — nay,  but  the  other  day,  in  the  very  face  of  Peel's  blue 
devils,— in  the  very  face  of  police,  cholera,  purochial,  and  other  autho- 
itties,— Lacons,  the  housebreaker,  was  attended  to  his  solitary  cell  by 
seme  hundreds  of  notorious  thieves,  the  honourable  corporation  of  whi<^ 
he  died  a  member !  Sir  Walter  has  favoured  us  with  a  striking  and  cha- 
racteristic picture  of  the  Thiefland  of  Charlee's  days ;  and  Victor  Hngt» 
has  lately  put  forth  a  curious  pendant  to  the  sketch  of  Alsatia,  in  his 
description  of  the  Cour  det  Miracles,  the  resort  of  the  "  truanderit " 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XI.  At  present,  justice  has  scarcely  been  done  to 
the  robberatioR  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  we  are  mistaken  whether  richer 
pictures  than  adorn  the  pages  of  Le  Sage  and  Rabelais  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  haunts  of  that  lucrative  profession,  of  which  the  deceased 
Mr.  Lacons  seenra  to  have  been  a  ruling  elder.  Bulwer's  Paul  C^fford 
was  written  in  an  unknown  tongue  ;  but  we  still  hope  that  a  sketch  or  two 
from  the  pencil  of  Haydon  or  the  pen  of  Jerrald,  will  unveil  the  mystery. 
Now  that  Dr.  Young  and  Champollion  are  gone,  hieroglyphics  must 
remain  hierogl3rphics ;  and  now  that  old  Townshend  is  had  up  for  judg. 
ment.  Thieves'  Latin  must  lack  a  dragoman.  We  have  not  heard  whether 
Lacons's  funeral  oration  has  at  present  been  ordered  to  be  printed  ;  but 
ft  was  doubtless  a  highly  interesting  composition,  and  well  deserving 
commentatorial  notes  from  the  learned  editors  of  The  Slang  Dictionary. 

Literary  Conversations  and  Memoirs. — Authors  are  said  to  be 
the  vainest  of  mankind ;  and  we  wonder  it  has  not  occurred  to  some 
modem  Empedocles,  spiitten  with  the  love  of  distinction,  and  in- 
toxicated with  the  dew  of  Castalia,  to  cut  his  tongue  out  with  a  view 
of  giving  the  He  to  all  malicious  post-obit  charges  of  '*  pribbles  and 
prabbles,"  of  having  gossipped  to  my  Lady  This,  conoeming  my  Lady 
the  Other ;  of  having  traduced  the  absent  friend  who  ceased  not  from 
traducing   Mm ; — of  having    "  discoursed   fnstian    with    his    shadow." 
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It  occurred  to  us  that  the  excessive  laudations  bestowed  (in  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  commentary  upon  Croker  s  Commentary  on  Boswell's  Commentary 
of  the  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Johnson^)  upon  the  pickers  up  of  the  col. 
loqnial  crumbs  of  genius  woald  set  all  the  jackalls  of  the  literary  lions 
at  work,— that  new  Captain  Medwin  and  Mrs.  Piozzis  would  be  busy 
with  their  common-place  books !  Who,  when  they  contemplate  the  breach 
of  social  confidence  practised  against  every  man,  woman,  or  child  of  let- 
ters, on  whom  the  public  eye  is  fixed  with  complacency,  can  wonder  at 
the  occasional  surliness  of  Voltaire  at  Ferney  ;  or  of  Beck  ford  at  Font- 
bill  I  Memoirs  are,  as  it  were,  the  inseparable  shadows  of  public  men. 
The  actions  of  an  illustrious  individual  are  public  property;  but  thfe 
outpourings  of  his  secret  soul, — the  playful  sallies  of  his  social  hours,- — 
the  confidings  of  his  tenderest  impulses, — are  these  to  be  hoarded  up 
like  treasures  pilfered  from  his  careless  opulence,  and  sold  by  the  ounce, 
the  yard,  the  sentence,  when  he  is  lying  helpless  in  his  grave.  We  wonder 
that  Moore  ever  ventures  to  eat  his  cutlet,  save  by  his  own  fireside,  lest  his 
words,  (like  the  pearls  and  diamonds  gathered  from  the  lips  of  the  fairy 
Princess,)  should  be  treasured  up  in  the  bonbon  7i  iere  of  some  gay  <dd  dowager ; 
or  Campbell  to  take  his  ease  in  his  club,  lest  the  pick-palate  should  be  at 
hand,  to  filch  his  aphorisms  and  make  off  with  his  sallies.  The  gentle* 
men  of  wit  and  fashion  about  town, — my  Lord  A.  of  the  Keepsake,  fmd 
B.  of  the  Belle  Assemblee, — should  assuredly  never  stir  abroad  withoot 

Papageno's  golden  padlock  on  their  lips ! We  have  once  or  twice  had* 

occasion  to  admire  the  naif  and  ingenuous  amusement  with  which  oer*. 
tain  Parliamentary  orators  peruse,  in  the  daily  Journals,  the  luminoits 
speeches  made  for  them  by  the  reporters.  But  what  would  be  the  sur- 
prise of  the  illustrious  men  of  England,  from  Sir  Thomas  More  to  Lord 
Byron,  could  they  rise  for  the  perusal  of  the  bon-mots  put  into  their 
mouths,  and  the  principles  attributed  to  their  profession ; — ^the  long  dis- 
courses,— so  fluent — so  flummering, — twisted  and  turned  for  ten  long^ 
years  in  the  minds  of  their  quondam  auditors,  to  be  at  length  wormed 
out  with  the  facility  and  continuity  of  a  thread  of  cotton.  One  day  last 
sunmier,  we  happened  to  be  present  on  occasion  of  a  morning  visit  from 
an  eminent  personage  to  a  large  and  intelligent  circle.  He  talked  mudi> 
weU,  and  articulately ;  and  on  his  departure,  it  was  agreed  that  every 
person  present  should  commit  to  paper  his  or  her  impression  of  the  ^n« 
versation.  On  '^  the  opening  of  the  fardel,"  it  afforded  great  anmse^ 
ment  to  perceive  that  no  two  accounts  tallied, — that  several  were  in 
direct  contradiction, — and  one  or  two,  purely  imaginative  1  But  if  so 
unaccountable  the  extent  of  involuntary  misapprehension  and  uninten^ 
tional  misrepresentation,  what  is  to  be  hoped  where  the  object  of  the 
memorialist  is  to  exalt  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  departed  friend ; 
and  to  put  arguments  into  an  unresisting  mouth,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
refutation ! 

Theatrical  Managers — Every  wagger  of  an  idle  tongue  or  idle 
pen  in  London,  has  been  busy  for  the  last  six  months  in  reviling  Mr. 
Monck  Mason,  the  lessee  of  the  Italian  Opera  House  ,*  some  stating  him 
to  be  in  the  Bench,^-8ome  in  the  Fleet, — some  on  the  eve  of  marriage, 
— some  vilifying  him  in  one  way — some  another.  Puzzi  exalted  his  hora 
at  the  manager's  expense  ; — ^Brugnoli,  (his  right  arm,)  brok«  her  own 
expressly  to  do  him  an  injury ; — and  the  non-success  of  Robert  le  Diable 
is  said  to  have  been  a  Grieve-ous  misfortune.'  We  confess  we  are  more . 
inclined  to  pity  than  condemn  I  Kangaroo  hunts  and  other  Australian 
recreations  considered,  we  are  satisfied  that  a  convict  is  aa  object  far 
vot.  I.  3  F 
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Um  daterving  o^mpMsien  than  m  IheAtrical  manager.  KemUe  got  InU 
ChMMsry^ — EUiston  and  A.  Lee  into  the  Gazette, — Chapnaa  uifto  Ike 
King's  Benchj — and  even  Laporte,  if  tbe  public  prints  are  to  be  credited, 
wiU  akortljr  be  written  down  La  ports  d'en/erJ  One  day  we  find  bis 
enaoting  chief  mourner  at  an  opera-dancer's  funeral ; — the  next,  he  ii 
taid  to  be  ehooaing  a  good  berth  in  the  steam-packet  for  TaglienL 
fiometimet  hie  patience  is  put  to  the  proof  by  the  polkeneas  of  his  brother 
Consul,  Antony^  Captain  Polhill,— -sometimes  by  the  moreseneas  of  his 
brother  Consul,  Lepidus,  Mr.  Morris !  The  Manager  of  a  Theatre  is^ 
in  faety  the  most  miserable  dog  on  earth  !-*-libelled  by  his  authors,— 
mimicked  by  his  actors, — bullied  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain, — mubhed 
by  the  Licenser, — insulted  by  the  press  !  He  loses  his  time-— ius  health 
—his  money — his  patience ; — and,  after  being  pilloried  by  a  Dramatic 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  blackballed  at  the  Garxicfc 
Club,  and  toasted  as  <'  a  public^spirited  individual "  at  the  dinner  ef 
the  Theatrical  Fund ! 

RovAi*  Fortune  Hunters.— The  passions  of  mankind,  royal,  gentle,  or 
simple,  are  supposed  to  have  been  pretty  much  the  same,  from  tlie  erectiiui 
of  Nimrod's  palace  (of  which  Flaxman,  the  sculptor,  used  gravely  to  exhi. 
bit  a  ground  plan)  to  that  of  Pimlico,  whose  bald  pate  rejoiceih  the  eyes 
ef  the  gapers  in  Piccadilly.  Their  fashions,  meuiwhile,  are  somewhat  moie 
mutable ;  and  the  foUies  of  the  world,  are,  at  least,  fifty-fold  more  fertile 
in  the  propagation  of  varieties,  than  its  crimes.  We  have  very  little  doubt 
that  the  events  of  the  last  twenty  years  have  already  decided  such  Ma- 
jeataes  as  are  blest  with  a  numerous  progeny,  to  educate  a  younger  son 
for  the  matrimonial  profession ;  and  keep  a  spare  prince  or  so,  ready  te 
pei^  upon  any  vacant  throne,  just  as  the  cadets  of  noble  houses  in  Eng- 
land are  *'  Japanned,"  for  the  chance  of  a  future  Bishopric.  It  is  an 
aJiicting  circumstance  that  no  direct  heir  of  Mademoiselle  Scndery 
should  have  survived  to  witness  the  nuptials  of  the  new  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians with  the  new  Princess  of  the  French  ;  or  the  pen  which  favoured 
us  with  the  adventiires  of  '^  Le  Grand  Cyrus,"  might  be  advantageously 
employed  in  portraying  those  of  ^^  Le  petit  Leopold,"  as  the  prince  oi 
^Aze-Coburg  was  called,  at  the  period  of  the  visit  of  the  Allied  Sove- 
reigns  to  this  country.  What  was  the  romance  of  Sir  Amadis  de  Graui 
er  of  Don  Belianis  of  Greece,  compared  with  those  of  Kings  Otho  and 
Le<^ld?  From  the  Attic  story  or  dilapidated  Saxon  palace,  to  the 
luxurious  bowers  of  Claremont, — the  noble  saloons  of  Marlberoegli 
tl(Hise,— 4he  gilded  corridors  of  Lacken, — ^the  royal  salutes  of  Com- 
pij^gne  1  what  a  progression  of  personal  dignity  to  be  achieved  by  a  Ca|^' 
tain  of  Hussars,  several  of  the  elder  branches  of  whose  fiBinily.aie 
cultivating  Bauer  •Kraut  on  a  few  hundreds  a-year  in  Uieir  Saxon 
chateaus,— a  man  of  narrow  mind,  awkward  address,  ungenial  charae* 
ter ;  merely  because  he  was  seen  to  hang  loosely  on  the  world,  was  mn* 
encumbered  with  personal  dignities,  a  tree  that  could  be  transplanted 
with  facility,  and  pruned  and  trained  without  ceremony.  It  seems  fated 
that  some  individuals  should  ^*  achieve  greatness"  by  force  of  their 
own  littleness.  In  every  vicissitude  of  his  eventful  HfiB,  Lec^ld  h» 
passed,  however,  for  an  honest  man ;  and  from  tiie  period  when  Spain 
eent  to  borrow  a  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  to  be  made  a  king  ef,  ne 
adopted  Sovereign  *  has  promised  better  to  Idie  frogs,  offioiating  in  hii 
Hection,  than  the  Sovereign  of  the  Belgians. 


*  We  perceive  that  the  Court  Journal,  which  crows  so  loudly  over  an  eiror  commit- 
ted by  our  Magazine,  with  respect  to  the  Earl  of  Monster,  (the  same  nobleman  whose 
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Tab  Camp  at  WnriMOR. — B^ranger's  Btanzae  on  the  feats  of  *'  Let 
inflniment  petitf'^  of  modem  times,  are  moat  felicitousljr  aj^^icable  to 
TatieuB  derails  of  our  own  public  busineas  and  public  pleaaure.  Last  anm. 
mer,  the  '*  Stupid  Starers  "  were  amused  with  a  little  bit  of  a  corona- 
tion ;  and  during  the  recent  dog-days^  they  have  been  gratified  with  a 
Uttie  bit  of  a  camp !  The  Prussians^  eager  for  a  second  march  through 
Champagne,  are  just  now  rehearsing  their  manosuTres  by  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  on  the  Sands  of  Brandenburg ;  the  EngKeh,  in  anticipa. 
tion  perhaps  of  a  few  election  riots,  have  been  skirmishing  by  hundreds 
and  fives  of  hundreds  on  the  shaven  lawns  of  Windsor  Park.  His  Ma- 
jesty made  a  speech  and  a  present  of  new  colours  to  his  Household 
Troops ;  and  the  arduous  labours  of  the  field  were  concluded,  after  the 
£ngliah  fashion,  by  forcing  the  passage  of  certain  tureens  of  turtle- 
soup^ — making  a  breach  in  the  walls  of  divers  raised  pies, — ^investing 
numerous  haunches  of  venison,  and  escalading  battlements  of  pastry  and 
spun  sugar.  Platoon's  of  Champagne  corks  shook  St.  George's  Hall, 
which  was  filled  with  volumes  of  smoke  from  hot  entries  of  every  dew 
scription.  The  energies  of  the  British  army  were  never  more  strikingly 
developed  than  by  the  heroic  feats  of  the  Windsor  dinner.    • 

VajjVe  of  the  Literature  of  the  Day. — ^A  petition  of  the  Booksel- 
lers to  Parliament,  agsdnst  the  amount  of  indemnity  to  be  granted  to 
the  University  of  Aberdeen  for  their  claims  to  a  copy  of  every  new  work 
published  in  the  realm,  states  that  the  retail  value  of  all  the  publication^ 
of  the  last  year  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  scarcely  amounts  to  £SM  1 
WJien  we  balance  against  this  sum  the  price  of  advertisements  and  pufi^ 
necessary  to  open  the  mouths  of  the  public  for  the  operation  of  cram- 
ming, we  are  inclined  to  fear  that  literature,  book-making,  and  book^ 
selling,  must  form  a  very  faUing  branch  of  modem  trade. 

"  Tub  Feast  of  Reason  and  the  Flow  of  Sauce  !" — Haydon  the 
artist  has  been  commissioned,  it  is  said,  by  Lord  Grey,  to  paint  the 
Reform  Dinner  at  Guildhall;  and  the  hapless  artist  was  accordingly 
perched  upon  a  pinnacle  of  the  Hall,  to  contemplate,  like  the  Bar- 
mecide of  Bagdad,  with  '*  bare  imagination  of  a  feast,"  consisting  of 
^  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season."  We  do  not,  however,  anticipate 
much  from  these  savoury  studies.  The  Birmingham  Meeting  might 
have  afforded  ample  space  and  verge  enough  for  a  fine  picture.  But  a 
candle-light  dinner  possesses  an  intrinsic  character  of  vulgarity.  Even 
Martin  in  placing  his  satraps  at  a  banquet,  judged  it  expedient  to  give 
the  hall  no  roofing  but  the  canopy  of  heaven,  as  a  plea  for  letting  in  a 
peep  of  moonlight.  Some  Aldermanic  visage  wiD  probably  represent  the 
**  refulgent  lamp  of  night"  for  poor  Haydon ;  and  custard  cups  must, 
of  course,  be  substituted  for  the  goblets  of  Sardanapalus.  To  the  pencil 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  himself,  a  Guildhall  dinner  could  afford  nothing 
but  ignoble  and  trivial  details.  A  turtle-eating  Reformer  is  scarcely  an 
liistorical  personage. 

Mrs.  Trollops. — Eit«>»«<    We  .'ve  caught  the  old  girl  at  last.    There 


approaching  marriage  was  anaounced  last  year,  by  that  liuninouB  periodica],  among 
its  items  of  exchisive  intelligence^  to  a  Uidy  who  had  been  long  enough  his  wife  to 
render  him  the  fiither  of  five  children)  has  put  fintb,  with  abundance  of  quackery  and 
puffery,  an  account  of  the  royal  nuptials.  Throughout  the  nine  columni  devoted  to  this 
interesting  event,  the  royal  palace  of  Compi^gne  is  inysriably  spelt  Compi^gne  !**  We 
shall  next  be  &TOured  with  an  exclnsive  descriiytion  of  Vertalles  ! 
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wM  ■omething  wonderfully  mysterious  in  her  progrees  through  America. 
She  WM  not,  as  Gait  sublimely  describes  Byron,  "  a  mystery  clothed  in 
a  winding  sheet,  crowned  with  a  halo ;*  she  was^  however,  a  mystery 
draped  in  gossamer  muslin.  She  glided  like  the  spectre  lady  of  Hogg's 
McGregor,  up  the  boiling  torrent  of  the  Mississippi,  '*  wimpling  the  water 
to  weather  and  lee,"  amid  the  silvery  moon.haze.  She  flitted  through 
the  groves  of  Cincinnati  like  a  humming  bird,  sucking  its  honeyed  sus- 
tenance from  the  beUs  of  flowers.  She  soared  and  stooped  like  a  bird  of 
Paradise,  which  rests  as  it  floats  up-borne  by  buoyant  ether,  over  the 
undulations  of  the  AUeghanies.  She  was  an  Undine,  a  Sylph,  seeking  to 
revel  in  the  sweet  essences  of  moonlight,  dews,  flowery  odours,  and 
pure  air,  but  every  where  scared  away  by  the  vulgar  pollutions  of  hu- 
manity, denied  a  resting  place  for  the  sole  of  her  blessed  foot,  horror, 
str  ick  by  the  idea  that  she  might  soil 
Her  pore  ambrosial  wc«d«, 
With  the  rank  vapours  of  the  sin-worn  mould. 

It  J  with  a  feeling  somewhat  akin  to  that  which  we  experienced  on  our 
first  visit  behind  the  scenes  of  a  theatre,  and  saw  the  coarse  canvass  backs, 
and  coarser  daubed  facings  of  the  scenes,  and  felt  the  oily  stench  of  the 
front  lamps,  and  the  alternating  sweaty  odour  from  the  pit,  and  chilly 
draught  through  the  side  scenes,  that  we  have  discovered  the  vulgar  ma- 
terial superstructure-  upon  which  Mrs.  TroUope's  aerial  phantasmagoria 
has  been  reared.  Our  good  friend,  Effingham  Wilson,*  has  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag.  One  of  his  authors  speaking  of  a  bazaar  at  Cincinnati, 
throws  into  a  parenthesis : — "  built  by  Mrs.  Trollope,  but  the  specula- 
tion  failed."  What  a  mortifying  termination  to  our  day  dream  !  Mrs. 
Trollope  the  arbiter  elegantiarum  between  Europe  and  America ! — the 
aristocratical  "  English  Lady  V*  t — the  mother  of  an  Oxonian  ! — ^the  first 
flower  of  the  silver-fork  school !  Mrs.  Trollope  an  old  clothes-woman, 
who,  unable  to  stand  her  ground  before  the  'cuter  Yankee  rivals  in 
trade,  who  had  emigrated  to  the  West,  scuttles  home  to  vent  her  in- 
dignation in  a  book !  Who  could  have  suspected  when  Mrs.  Trollope 
committed  to  the  press  her  astonishment  at  finding  a  milliner  of  New- 
Orleans  possessed  of  some  education,  that  she  herself  was  a  huckster  ? 
Awakening  from  our  delusion,  we  can  only  sigh  over 

The  memory  of  what  has  been 
And  ne*er  again  can  be. 

But  the  Quarterly  Reviewers, — those  ultra-aristocrats,  who,  were  they 
in  every  external  sense  clogged,  dulled,  hood-winked,  could  recognise  the 
mere  approach  of  a  plebeian  by  a  mysterious  shudder  of  the  mind, — ^how 
can  they  account  for  the  gross  deception  that  has  been  practised  upon 
them  ?  Like  a  high-bred  pointer  which  has  once  mistaken  a  dung-hill 
fowl  for  game,  the  character  of  their  nose  is  gone  for  ever.  Their  rage 
at  this  disclosure,  compromising  their  ''  gentility"  so  horribly,  must  be 
beyond  all  bounds.  At  their  hands  Mother  Trollope  has  nothing  to 
expect  but  a  ''  certain  looking  for  of  fiery  indignation." 

Wha  daur  meddle  wi'  ME  ?  is  the  old  slogan  of  the  Buccleuchs.  The 
interpretation  put  upon  it  by  the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh  in  our  days 
is,  ^^  If  any  ne*er-do-weel  insult  his  Grace  we'll  offer  a  reward  of  fifty 

•  A  Ramhle  of  6000  miles  through  the  United  States  of  America.      By  S.  A.  Fer- 
rall,  Esq.  London :  EfiOngham  Wilson,  p.  65. 
•f  Quarterly  Review. 
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^<fuineas  for  his  apprehension."  Some  ignorant  persons  unacquainted 
with  the  history  of  our  Scottish  constitution^  attributed  the  hot  haste 
with  which  these  civic  worthies  placarded  the  above-mentioned  reward, 
on  the  event  of  the  Duke's  being  hustled  by  a  few  blackguard  boys,  to 
^atuitous  sycophancy.  They  were  not  aware  that,  as  the  military 
service  which  the  barons  of  old  exacted  from  their  tenants,  has,  in 
these  degenerate  days,  been  commuted  for  a  portion  of  the  produce  of 
the  soil ;  so  the  right  of  burning  and  harrying  every  one  who  offended 
them  has  been  replaced  by  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
to  punish  all  such  delinquents  with  tenfold  promptitude  and  severity  to 
what  they  would  have  done  had  the  complainant  been  one  of  the  lower 
classes.*  The  time  has  been  when  the  privileged  orders  might  have  shot 
a  serf  for  their  amusement,  and  the  outrecuidance  of  any  peasant  who 
had  dreamed  of  making  reprisals,  would  have  drawn  down  upon  him 
heading  and  hanging  at  the  least.  Things  are  somewhat  amended  in 
our  days  ;  the  nobility  dare  only  belie,  ridicule.  Insult,  and  outrage  our 
feelings,  and  clap  us  in  gaol,  or  transport  us,  if  we  reply  with  hootings 
or  a  few  handfuls  of  mud.  But  even  this  state  of  things  will  be  bettered 
ere  long. 

The  Drones. — We  speak  not  of  bees,  but  the  less  musical  drones  of 
bag-pipers.  It  must  be  no  ordinary  motive  that  induces  the  tender-eared 
dames  of  Edinburgh  to  immure  themselves  once  every  three  years,  in 
the  forenoon  of  a  broiling  day,  amid  the  suffocating  heat  and  nauseous 
odours  of  a  narrow,  thronged,  gas-lit  theatre,  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
g^oing  the  simultaneous,  yelling,  wailing,  and  bumming  of  a  dozen  gigan- 
tic bagpipes.  It  is  no  ordinary  motive : — ^these  fair  patriots  have  in 
view  the  preservation  of  pristine  manners  and  ancient  morality  among 
the  unbreeched  denizens  of  the  north.  To  the  iminitiated  their  mode 
may  seem  strange.  How  men  can  be  confirmed  in  simplicity  and  good 
faith  by  being  taught  to  strut  and  fret  their  hour  on  the  Edinburgh 
stage,  seems  passing  strange.  The  only  difficulty,  however,  lies  in 
the  words  "  pristine  manners  and  ancient  morality,"  which  must  here 
be  taken  in  their  Celtic  acceptation,  meaning  lounging,  or  dancing,  or 
gtittling  at  home,  during  the  intervals  of  predatory  inroads  into 
the  Lowlands.  The  exhibitions  of  the  prize-competing  Celts  are 
adapted  only  for  the  meridian  of  country  fairs;  and  the  connexion 
between  pick.pockets  and  mountebanks  is  as  well  known,  as  the  tran- 
sition from  the  tumbler's  stage  to  the  more  rural  occupation  of  a  foot- 
pad is  easy.  What  a  pity  that  so  much  pains  on  the  part  of  the  High- 
land Society  can  only  rear  such  puny,  hot-house  specimens  of  the  old 
cateran.  They  are  to  Rob  Roy,  as  Dick  Bounce  in  the  Pirate,  to  Cap- 
tain Teach. 


*  The  same  principle  of  law  seeoiB  to  obtain  in  England.  At  the  last  midland 
circuit,  Lord  Harborough  recovered  damages  because  Lord  Porrester*8  servants  and 
hounds  had  followed  a  fox  along  the  gravel  walks  of  his  park  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary. How  many  finrmers*  gates  and  walls  might  Lord  F.*s  hunt  have  toppled  down,-., 
how  many  farmers*  fields  poached  to  qoagmiree  with  impunity  ? 
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omzAT  smiTAnr. 
PABLiAiCBirr— Tli«  m«iitli  thu  %m 

to  our  rmdat  haa  btcn  one  of  mvcii  talk 
and  little  boiincM.  Th«  Toriea  bare  ao- 
dolomly  caught  at  erery  opportunity  of 
gtteisf  tke  repotatioti  of  aerere  inonii8(% 
frtaoAi  oTpopvlar  righta,  aad  parilMoaioat 
ahtftaman.  Hampered,  iMiwvrer,  by  their 
ncoUectloDa  of  past  conduct,  and  ttiU 
more  of  the  danger  they  incur,  should 
aoddeat  again  raise  them  to  power,  by  too 
fibenU  proAnkms  in  thdr  days  of  ad- 
vmity,  they  hurt  lied  with  too  cooadoua 
•a  air  of  fiUaehood  to  obtain  any  credit. 

The  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand But  allow 

HI  to  state  that,  when  we  blame  this  body, 
H  la  with  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  regi«t 
and  aterm.  That  the  douds  now  louring 
•w  M  most  clear  up  we  betiere  as  firmly 
is  we  believe  in  an  oTCT-mling  proH- 
denee.  And  that  this  desired  consumma- 
tkm  may  be  materially  impeded  or  ibr^ 
waided  by  the  men  now  in  power,  is  with 
«•  aqfually  a  matter  of  religious  belie£ 
If  they  possess  boldness  and  knowledge  to 
act  up  to  the  exigency  of  the  time,  all  will 
go  well :  if  they  once  falter  in  their  on- 
'wmrd  career,  we  have  a  stiff  breeze  to 
tvvather  yet,  ere  we  reach  the  harixmr. 
U  ia  on  this  account  that  we  view  wi^ 
jealous  anxiety  erery  tampering  with  the 
enemy  or  his  principles,  to  which  Minis- 
ters tmm  time  to  time  condescend.  We 
dislike  it,  eren  now  that  they  possess  the 
apology  of  baring  nothing  but  an  unre- 
Ibrmed  Paiiiament  to  oppose  to  the  un- 
holy league  of  court  parasites,  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  offidals  throughout  the 
empire,  whether  retained  or  displaced,  who 
owed  their  advancement  to  Tory  influ- 
fnoe.  I^  howerer,  it  be  perserered  in 
after  the  assembling  of  a  reformed  Par- 
liament,-^ Ministers  do  not  then  dther 
Icidc  Stanley  out  of  place,  or  fbite  him  to 
adopt  just  and  liberal  measures  towards 
Ireland, — if  they  do  not  dismiss  Palmer- 
ston  and  his  diplomatic  band,  legitimate 
and  illegitimate,  with  a  view  to  the  adop- 
tion of  an  honest  straight-forward  foreign 
policy, — if  they  do  not  take  immediate* 
measures  for  introducing  an  honest  and 


iateDigible  system  of  pabHc  aoeoimts,  and 
making  e?«ry  poHlbie  retrencbmenr, — 
we  must  look  abont  for  otiier  men  to  do 
our  business.  We  aee  the  full  hazard  that 
awaiu  upon  such  a  step  :  the  waters  will 
again  be  out — it  will  again  be 

-.^—  bkm  wind,  swell  billow,  and  swim  bark. 
The  slocsi  Is  «is  and  all  is  on  *e  haaasdL 

Bat  if  the  Whigs  deoelTe  oa,  there  is  no 
road  to  safety  sare  that  which  lies  tkrougb 
danger.  They  may — they  will  curl  ^eir 
lips  at  this ;  but  it  is  the  warning  of  a 
friend :  so  let  them  look  to  it  These  jm- 
tilsed,  we  reaeite  tffl  next  month  a  cri- 
tique rmt<mnU  f^  ikt  Utt  wta^aa  tf  ^mr^ 
liament,  narrating  at  picsent  merely  these 
matters  of  rital  or  immediate  interest 
which  haye  engaged  the  collectire  wisdem 
since  our  last  These  are — the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  constitution  by  Ae  f 
of  the  Irish  Reforas  Bill,  and  the  i 
gation  of  Parliament,  with  the  prepara- 
tory steps. 

I&I8B  RCFOKM  Bill. — ^This  measure, 
the  third  leaf  in  the  shamrodi  of  national 
regeneration,  was  receiyedwltb  asupptesstd 
snarl,  and  a  sliewing  of  teieth,  In  the  House 
of  Lords.  Second  thoughts,  howercr,  aie 
proverbially  wiser  than  sudden  impulses; 
and  their  Lordships,  after  receiring  the 
stranger,  as  Dandy  Dinmont'a  terriers  did 
little  Wasp^with  a  duofuantam  ofsnuffing 
and  explanatory  growling,  allowed  it  to 
return  to  the  House  of  Commons  unbittcn. 
The  Irish  Reform  Bill  received  the  Boyal 
Assent  (of  oonrse  by  commission)  on  Toes- 
day,  the  7th  August ;  so  now  we  hare  got 
the  Ut  n  t»,f  and  God  give  us  grace  to 
make  a  good  use  of  it  1  The  Lords  have 
done  their  beet  to  defeat  the  meosun^  aad 
have  thus,  as  for  as  in  th«n  lies,  set  their 
seal  to  ^e  truth  ot  Bentham*s  opinion  of 
tlie  use  and  real  powo*  of  a  second  legis- 
lative chamber.  (We  quote  from  DmnspM, 
the  English  edltionnot  being  at  ImumL)  «Le 
rfanltat  final  de  cette  division  est  d*op(rer 
une  distribution  de  pouvoirs  qui  donne  a 
r  une  des  assemble  V  initioHvey  et  r^duit 
r  autre  k  une  simple  negaHre*  Source 
natnrelle  et  f6conde  d*  oppositions  in- 
dues,  de  quereUes,  d*  inaction  et  de  per- 
petuity dcs  abuB.     Tout  tend  k 
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une  repartition  de  cette  nature^  Deux 
SLSsembl^  ind^peudantcs  ne  peuvent  paa 
exister  long  temps  sans  m^rer  leurs  forces. 
ID*ailleur8  ceux  qui  ont  la  conduite  priiv- 
cipale  des  affaires  ne  peuvent  agir  sans 
faire  un  plan,  sans  s^assurer  de  leurs 
xnoyens.  II  faut  choisir  une  des  deux  as- 
aembl^pour  yoommencer  les  operations  : 
■i  Tune  parait  aroir  plus  d'  influence  que 
l*autre  c^est  U  qu*  on  portera  toutes  les 
propositions  essentielles.  Cela  seul  suffit 
poor  rompre  enti^ment  la  balance.  II 
8*etablira  non  par  le  droit,  mais  par  le 
£ait,  one  distinction  des  deux  puissances, 
l*une  don^e  de  rinitiatiye,  et  Tautre  de  la 
aimple  negatiye.**  We  wish  their  Lord- 
ships joy  of  the  brilliant  prospect  which 
their  own  industry  has  opened  up  for 
them. 

LiBEABT   OF    THE    HoUSE   OF   COM- 

SCOM& — ^The  old  lady  in  St.  Stephen*s  har. 
inf  arranged  the  terms  upon  which  her 
sucoeasor  was  to  occupy  the  premises,  be- 
gan, before  vacating  them,  to  bustle  about, 
Dirith  a  view  to  setting  ^  her  house  in  or- 
der.** This  attention  to  the  comforts  of 
the  new  oomw  is  too  praiseworthy  to  be 
pawed  OTer  altogether  in  silence.  It  may, 
or  it  may  not,  be  known  to  our  readers^ 
that  the  House  of  Commons  is  possessed 
of  a  library,  wherein  are  preserved  its  own 
registers^  aind  such  works  as  are  necessary 
for  the  reference  of  the  members.  It  was 
well  known,  by  the  sad  experience  of  these 
gentiemeD,  that  the  collection  of  books  was 
rery  imporfoct;  and  that,  m^^ver,  the 
accommodation  even  for  such  as  the  House 
poweastd  was  insufficient.  During  the 
late  seision,  therefore,  and  also  during  some 
eesions  which  preceded,  a  Committee,  was 
i^pointed  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  a 
remedy ;  and  the  inquiries  of  that  body 
haw  thrown  some  light  upon  the  accom- 
modation which  the  buildings  pertaining 
to  the  House  of  Commons  afford  for  these 
Committees^  to  which  much  of  the  most 
Important  business  of  the  Legislature  is 
referred.  It  appears^  that  there  are  only 
nineteen  rooms,  some  of  them  inconvenient 
enough,  which  can  be  applied  to  the  use 
of  committeeB ;  that,  on  an  average^  six- 
teen committees  sit  daily  during  the  time 
oi  icasinn,  and  that  so  many  as  twenty- 
ive  have  been  known  to  sit  on  one  day. 
The  area  of  the  library  is  reported  to  be 
66  feet  by  23  feet,  or,  1,266  square  feet; 
and  its  height  is  \Z%  feet.  The  qMice  oc- 
copled,  however,  by  tables  and  book-cases, 
reduces  the  dear  area,  for  standing  or  siu 
thig^  to  917  equare  feet  The  coumiittee 
declare  it  to  be  their  opinion,  «  that,  if  it 
be  expedient  to  increase,  by  purchase^  the 
books  belonging  to  the  House,  or  even  to 
admit  the  ordinary  volumes  of  sessional 
papers  printed  by  order  of  the  House,  be- 


yond those  of  the  current  year,  there  is 
not,  uathin  the  present  room,  any  vacant 
space  available  for  the  purpose."^  No  no- 
tice is  here  taken  of  a  valuable  collection 
o£  books,  which,  for  want  of  room  else- 
where, have  been  stowed  away  in  the 
Speaker*8  gallery.  It  ought  also  to  be 
stated,  that  the  manuscript  papers  so  be- 
louging  to  the  House  of  Commons  are  de- 
posited in  yet  more  exceptionable  reposi- 
tories. They  are  scattered,  without  any 
arrangement,  through  the  different  offices 
and  committee  rooms,  the  galleries,  cel- 
lars, and  even  that  space  beyond  the  at- 
tics, termed  the  roof  of  the  houser  To 
this  information,  derived  from  the  com. 
mittee^  we  have  only  to  add  the  foot, 
notorious  to  all  who  have  ever  attend- 
ed the  debates  in  Parliament,  of  the 
wretched  public  accommodation  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  part  of  the 
House  allotted  to  the  members  is  nearly 
as  insufficient  and  uncomfortable  as  die 
narrow  and  awkward  gallery  to  whicfa 
the  public  have  obtainod  a  prescriptive 
right  of  admission.  These  focts  aU  im- 
peratively call  for  the  provision  of  nore 
suitable  accommodation  for  that  body,  up- 
on which,  if  the  late  measure  of  Reform 
really  identifies  it  with  the  people^  the  fote 
of  the  nation  is,  in  future,  mainly  to  de- 
pend. After  so  much  money  squandersd 
away  upon  giugerbr^d  royal  residenoes, 
the  nation  surely  is  entitled  to  expect,  that, 
at  least,  suitable  accommodation  should 
be  prepared  for  its  representatives.  Weee 
it  merely  a  question  of  convenience^  or  out- 
ward show,  this  question  should  never  be 
urged  by  us.  But  it  is  more^ — it  is  a  ^uea- 
tion  relating  to  the  speedy  and  effiuacioMS 
dispatch  of  the  national  business,  which  is 
materially  retarded  by  the  want  of  effi- 
cient acconmiodation  for  commiAtees, 
books  of  reference^  and  the  records  of  the 
House;  as,  in  like  manner,  a  proper  con- 
trol over  their  representatives  is  impeded 
by  the  insufficient  publicity  that  cau  be 
afforded  by  the  apartment  in  which  the 
debates  are>  at  present,  carried  on.  The  ar- 
rangements recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee we  can  only  regard  as  temporary  ex- 
pedients, and,  therefore,  pass  them  over 
unnoticed,  with  the  exception  of  one.  The 
salary  of  the  librarian  is  at  present  300A, 
and  of  the  assistant-librarian  \WL  per  ann. 
These  it  is  proposed  to  increase,  and  in  the 
proposition  we  entirely  concur.  But  we 
have  a  remark  to  make  upon  one  of  the 
reasons  advanced  to  support  it.  We  are 
told,  that  the  very  messenger  of  the  library 
is  better  paid  than  the  assistant-librarian ; 
and  the  doorkeeper  of  the  House  received, 
for  the  year  1829,  imL  i4«.  6<i.,  and  fur 
the  two  sessions  of  1831,  1424A  7«-  3J. 
This  is  extravagant,  and  ought  to.be  cur. 
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tailed,  M  w«U  as  the  allowanors  of  nuiny 
vthfT  olBcen  of  the  Hoiue.  Before  w« 
quit  this  subject,  we  iniist  mention,  with 
approbation,  the  measure!  taken  for  ob- 
taininf  copies  of  all  the  acts  of  our  role 
nial  legislatures,  and  the  seswonal  papers 
of  France  and  the  United  States. 

Public  Pbtitioks. — Another  sub- 
ject which  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Commons,  is  the  immense  increase  of 
public  petitions  of  late  years.  The  num. 
ber  presented  to  the  House  in  the  course 
of  the  five  years  ending  1789  was  880; 
in  the  course  of  the  fire  years  ending  1806 
was  1026;  in  the  course  of  the  five  years 
ending  1816  was  4498;  in  the  course  of 
the  five  years  ending  1831  was  24,492. 
Of  these  last  10,685  were,  by  the  order  of 
the  House,  printed;  and  the  expense  of 
printingthem  amounted  to  10,028A  19«.9</. 
But  to  this  sum  must  be  added  1696A  9». 
lOri  paid  to  the  clerks  of  the  House  for 
copying  out  the  petitions  for  the  press,  and 
revising  and  correcting  the  printers'  proofs. 
When  to  this  we  add  the  expense  which 
every  man  who  has  taken  a  part  in  the 
late  arduous  struggle  knows  to  have  been 
incurred  in  the  getting  up  of  every  nume- 
rously  signed  petition  to  Parliament,  it 
must  strike  every  one  that  a  serious  addi- 
tlon  to  the  burdens  of  the  country  is  im- 
poned  by  this  costly  mode  of  conveying 
our  sentiments  to  our  representatives. 
This  tax  is  the  more  galling,  that  it  is  in 
itself  an  additional  proof  that  those  who 
have  hitherto  borne  the  title  of  **'  our  re- 
presentatives,*' have  been  entirely  igno- 
rant of  our  wants  and  wishes^-that  in 
other  words,  they  were  not  what  they  pre- 
tended to  be.  The  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  petitions  will  form  a  pretty  good 
tejJt  of  the  adequacy  of  the  Reform  which 
we  have  obtained.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  mode  of  communication  between  lo- 
cal populations  and  the  legislature,  must 
always  exii$t ;  but  when  it  swells  to  the 
amount  of  the  last  five  years,  it  becomes 
a  portentous  ulcer,  indicative  of  a  dan- 
gerously  diseased  state  of  body.  We  tell 
Feel  and  his  fellow  wiseacres,  that  there 
exists  no  preventative  or  palliative  of 
these  shoals  of  petitions,  but  honest  and 
sensible  legislation  on  the  part  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Commissions  of  Inquiry. — As  most 
of  these  have  been  named  by  the  CroAvn 
at  the  request  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
a  statement  of  what  they  have  cost  the 
country  during  the  two  years  1831-32,  as 
affording  some  guess  at  the  price  we  pay 
for  the  information  thus  collected,  may 
stand  here  for  an  introduction  to  some 
future  remarks  on  its  importance  : 

Commission  for  inquiring  into  the  pub- 


lic accounU  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land, 706/1 

(The  sum  here  mentioned,  togeCber 
with  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mission, covers  its  outlay.) 

Commission  for  inquiring  into  the  ma- 
nagement and  charges  of  collecting  the 
revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom,  226C 
10«.  Id. 

Commission  for  inquiring  into  the  col- 
lection and  management  of  the  pubtk 
revenue  arising  in  Ireland,  and  into  ob- 
tain departments  of  the  revenue  arising  In 
Great  Britain,  14,582/1  \2s.  Id. 

Commission  for  inquiring  into  the  re- 
renue  and  expenditure  of  the  several  colo- 
nies and  foreign  possessions,  68/L 

Commission  for  inquiring  into  the  se- 
veral modes  in  which  the  public  money  it 
received  and  paid,  and  the  accounts 
thereof  kept,  200/L 

Commission  for  inquiring  into  the  mode 
of  keeping  ofiScial  accounts  in  the  princi- 
pal departments  connected  with  Uie  re- 
ceipt and  expenditure  for  the  foreign  ser- 
vice, 2882/1  1$. 

Commission  for  inquiring  into  the  state 
of  the  records  of  the  Kingdom,  17,00C/. 

Commission  for  inquiring  into  the  state 
of  the  public  records  in  Ireland,  3909A 

Commission  for  inquiring  into  the  law 
of  real  property,  38,445/1  17*.  ^d. 

Commission  for  inquiring  into  the  prac- 
tice and  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  com- 
mon law,  24,689/1  9*.  8dl 

Commission  for  inquiring  into  the  du- 
ties, salaries,  and  emoluments  of  the  offi- 
cers, &c  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  in  Ire- 
land, 17,166/1  2s.  Id. 

Commission  for  inquiring  into  the  prac- 
tice, &C.  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts^ 
2180/.  5«. 

Commission  for  inquiring  into  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Courts  in  Ireland,  375/1 

Commission  for  inquiring  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  law  in  the  West  Indies, 
nmi.  Us.  M. 

Commission  for  inquiring  into  the  state 
of  the  settlements  at  the  Cape  Ceylon  and 
Mauritius,  2(5,241/1  \%s,  tSd. 

Commission  for  visiting  the  Universi- 
ties and  Colleges  of  Scotland,  182/1 12^  fid. 

Commission  for  inquiring  concerning 
Churches  in  England  fbr  the  education  of 
the  poor,  and  other  charities  in  England 
and  Walw,  13,819/.  12*.  9dl 

Retirement  or  the  Speaker.— 
While  the  House  of  Commons  was  col- 
lecting information  on  these  points,  and 
making  every  arrangement  for  leaving 
the  world  with  its  aocoimt  books  well  bs- 
lanced,  the  Speaker  began  to  entertain 
some  unlucky  misgivings  respecting  the 
figure  he  was  likely  to  n»t  in  a  reformed 
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parliament.  Accordingly,  on  the  30th  of 
J  id 7,  The  Right  Honourable  Charles  Man- 
ners Sutton  announced  to  the  House  his 
intention  of  quitting  the  chair  at  the  end 
of  the  present  Parliament.  <*  As  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  public  business,^  says  he, 
**  indicates  so  plainly  a  speedy  close  of  the 
session,  and  as  I  know  not  how  near  the 
dissolution  of  the  Parliament  may  follow, 
I  hope  the  House  will  not  consider  me 
unreasonable  in  requesting  their  permis- 
sion to  present  myself  to  them  before  my 
occupation  of  this  chair  is  brought  to  a 
final  termination.**  He  then  pronounced 
an  eulogium  upon  himself  and  the  yarious 
parliaments  oyer  which  he  had  presided. 
Lords  Althorp  and  John  Russell,  Sirs 
Francis  Burdett,  George  Murray,  and 
Charles  Wetherell,  and  Mr.  Littleton, 
strove  to  over-crow  each  other  in  the 
Speaker*s  praises.  A  rote  of  thanks  to 
the  Speaker  was  then  passed ;  which  he 
paid  in  kind.  An  address  to  his  Majesty 
was  then  agreed  upon,  requesting  him  to 
confer  some  signal  mark  of  his  favour 
upon  the  Speaker,  assuring  his  Majesty 
that  the  House,  would  make  good  what- 
ever expense  he  might  think  proper  to  be 
incurred  on  that  account.  On  the  31st 
his  Majesty  replied  that  he  was  desirous 
of  conferring  some  signal  mark  of  favour 
on  the  Speaker ;  but,  «  as  the  same  cannot 
be  effectually  granted  and  secured  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  Parliament,  his 
Majesty  recommends  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  adoption  of  such  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  purpose."  A  committee  appointed 
to  take  this  message  into  consideration, 
reported  on  Thursday  the  2d  of  August, 
that  an  annual  sum  of  ^£4000  net,  ought 
to  be  granted  to  his  Majesty  out  of  the 
consolidated  fund,  this  annuity  to  take 
effect  the  day  the  Hon.  C.  M.  Sutton  shall 
cease  to  hold  the  office  of  Speaker,  to  be 
settled  in  the  most  beneficial  manner 
upon,  and  to  continue  during  the  life  of 
that  gentleman ;  an  annual  sum  of  £3(H>0 
to  be  granted  to  his  ^Majesty  out  of  the 
same  consolidated  fund,  to  commence  at 
the  expiration  of  the  annuity  of  £4000,  and 
to  continue  during  the  life  of  Mr.  Sutton's 
next  heir-male.  This  resolution  was  ap- 
proved of  unanimously.  The  signal  fc^ 
vour  on  the  part  of  the  king  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  yet  awarded.  For  pensioning 
the  Speaker  there  appears  to  be  some  rea- 
sonable ground ;  but  wherein  his  son,  who, 
by  the  way,  is  an  expectant  of  the  rever- 
sion of  certain  sinecures,  should  be  pen- 
sioned also,  requires  explanation. 

Phohooation  or  Parliament — 
The  bears  having  thus  provided  a  comfor- 
table bone  for  the  bear-warden  to  pick,  pre- 
pared themselves  decorously  for  the  termi- 


nation of  the  baiting  and  the  breaking  upof 
the  ring.  On  Thursday  the  10th  August,  the 
King  prorogued  the  Parliament  in  person 
till  the  1 6th  of  October.  The  royal  speech 
contained  no  information  beyond  the  facts 
that  the  Reform  Bill  had  been  past,  that 
Ireland  was  still  far  from  quiet,  that  war 
had  not  yet  commenced  on  the  Continent, 
and  that  the  necessary  supplies  had  been 
granted.  His  Majesty  strenuously  ex- 
horted his  Lords  and  Gentlemen  to  pay 
attention,  during  the  recess,  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  public  peace ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  scene  he  once  witnessed  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
he  deemed  it  necessary  to  refresh  their 
memories  on  this  head.  The  old  Parlia- 
ment is  now  scattered  like  a  pack  of 
grouse  on  the  12th  of  August  The  only 
reason  that  causes  us  to  dread  the  infliction 
of  another  session  of  it,  is  Lord  Althorp*8 
denial  that  government  have  any  such  in- 
tention. 

State  or  the  Country. — The  in- 
vestigation into  Somerville*8  case  has 
been  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
elude  the  demands  of  justice  :  we  abstain 
from  further  remark  until  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  is  in  our  p<»session.  The 
elections  continue  to  form  the  main  object 
of  the  people's  attention.  In  Scotland  the 
Tories  are  pertinaciously  driving  us  to 
the  ballot.  In  England  and  Ireland  two 
marked  incidents  have  occurred. 

Outrage  at  Clitueroe.  —  The 
Manchester  massacre  has  never  yet  be^ 
properly  investigated.  We  commence  our 
narrative  of  the  melancholy  events  at  Cli- 
theroe,  not  for  the  purpose  of  insinuating 
any  parallel  between  the  two  occurrences 
(for  there  is  none)  ;  but  for  the  purpose 
of  reminding  the  powers  that  be,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  Lancashire  have  a  peculiar  right  to  de- 
mand a  fiill  and  fearless  inquiry  into 
every  collision  that  may  happen  between 
any  portion  of  them  and  an  armed  force. 
Good  policy  dictates  a  careful  scrutiny.—. 
Clitheroe  is  a  burgh  in  Lancashire,  in^ 
eluding  within  its  boundaries  the  town  of 
the  same  name,  and  a  number  of  neigh- 
bouring townlands  and  chapelries,  thickly 
studded  Avith  small  villages,  and  swarming 
with  a  manufacturing  population.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  1831  was  8,91 5 ; 
the  value  of  real  property  as  assessed  in 
1815  was  14,572/. ;  the  number  of  electors 
under  the  reform  act  is  300.  Formerly 
Clitheroe  returned  two  members  to  Par- 
liament, of  whom  Lord  Howe  nominated 
one,  and  Lord  Brownlow  the  other.  There 
are  resident  in  Clitheroe  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood three  gentlemen  extensively  on- 
ployed  in  manu&ctnreM :  Mr.  Fort,  calico- 
printer,  residing  at  Read  Hall,  five  miles 
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from  CliUitrQfv  cmptoying  upward*  of 
1,600  BMU,  woBMA,  and  childran;  Mr. 
GarMtt,  apiaimr  mmI  mannfacMirery  re- 
ikUnf  at  Low  Moor,  one  mila  from  Cli* 
thcTM^  cnyloTiiity  along  with  hit  partner!, 
1000  paopH  of  whom  two  hundred  are 
■Mnt  Mr.  ThooMan,  calico-printer,  re- 
ikUnf  at  PrioMtMe,  in  the  fohurba  of  CU- 
th«oc^  oiploying  800  nMD,  women,  and 
children.  Mr.  Port  ia  the  reform  candi* 
date  for  Clilheroe ;  he  ia  anpported  by  the 
two  fcntlemcn  wa  have  named,  and  U  ex- 
tr«nclf  popular  among  the  operatii^ec. 
The  partkana  of  Lotdi  Howe  and  Brown- 
Ww,  under  the  old  ragim^  Cotond  Clay- 
tMs  the  Rev.  Mean.  Noble  and  Abbot, 
McauK  Starkie,  Taylor  and  Wballey, 
gentlemen  of  ptopeity  in  the  district,  and 
aome  othera,  inrited  Bilr.  Irring,  a  wealthy 
West  India  merchant,  and  at  preaent  M.P. 
for  Bramber,  (No.  6  of  Schedule  A.)  to 
coma  forward  aa  candidate  for  the  hoaow 
of  repreacBting  Clitheroe  in  the  flrrt  re. 
formed  ParliaBaent.  That  gentleman  ac 
ceded  to  their  requeat,  and  they  formed 
themaelTea  into  a  committee  for  carrying 
on  thia  canTaai.  About  the  middle  of 
July,  Mr.  Fort  made  hia  public  entry  into 
the  burgh,  attended  by  a  great  minority  of 
the  influential  inhabitanta  of  the  town 
and  ita  neighbourhood,  hia  own  work- 
people, and  the  principal  part  of  the  work* 
Ing  rlimf  from  the  adjoining  diatricta. 
He  was  enthnriaatically  received,  and  the 
meeting  pamed  off  without  tumult  or  dis- 
order. To  counteract,  if  possible,  the 
effects  of  this  triumph,  Mr.  Irying*s  friends 
announced  that  he  would  make  a  public 
entry  into  Clitheroe  on  Tneaday,  the  dlst 
of  July.  Conaidarable  disturbances  had 
been  stirred  up  at  Clitheroe  at  the  last 
general  election  by  the  huge  concourse  of 
people  from  the  neighbouring  rillagea, 
and  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  Clitheroe 
ware  afraid  that  a  repetitioii  of  these  scenes 
tnigfat  be  ezdted  by  the  ostentatious  man- 
ner  in  which  Mr.  Irring^s  entrance  was 
announced.  Representations  to  this  effiBCt 
were  made  to  that  gentleman*s  committee^ 
but  in  rain.  Messrs  Thomson  and  Gar. 
nett  next  attempted  to  induce  their  work, 
men  to  atay  away  from  the  meeting ;  but 
in  Tain.  To  a  man  they  declared  that 
they  would  attend,  although  at  the  haaard 
of  being  immediately  dismissed.  On  the 
morning^  the  31st,  both  these  gentlemen 
addressed  first  their  managers  and  foremen 
apart,  and  then  the  collectiye  body  of  their 
workmen,  exhorting  them  to  be  peaceable 
themaelfes,  and  to  assist  in  preeerring  the 
peace.  It  waa  expected  that  Mr.  Inring 
waa  to  address  the  people  from  the  wiik. 
dsfw  of  the  Swan  Inn;  two  carts  were 
drawn  together  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  (there  about  60  or  00  fret  wide,) 


and  erected  into  a  temporary  huatingi,  t» 
enable  Messrs.  Gamett  and*  Thomson  is 
put  questions  to  the  candidati^  <m  the  pact 
of  the  electon.  These  gentlemen  entosA 
Clitheroe  about  10  o.m.,  an  hour  earlia- 
than  Mr.  lrring*8  expected  aniTal,  aad 
again  cautioned  their  workmcai  to  prO' 
serre  order.  No  precautiosia  had  been 
taken  by  the  magistrate,  no  special  con. 
stablea  sworn  in,  but  the  pe<^»le  of  their 
own  accord  cndeayoured  to  keep  a  clear 
passage  for  Mr.  Irving.  Two  hours  lat«> 
than  the  time  he  had  fixed,  that  gentla> 
man  arrived  in  a  doee  carriage^  preceded 
by  about' twenty  horsemen,  prindpally 
tenants  of  Lords  Howe  and  Brewnlow^ 
and  followed  by  two  carriagea  occupied 
by  his  friends,  and  another  body  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  horsemen.  Owing  ta 
the  delay,  the  arrangemenu  made  for  £i- 
dlitating  his  entry  had  been  disturbed, 
and  the  people  had  got  ill4iwnoand.  Con- 
siderable confusion  aroee  from  the  en- 
deavours  of  the  horsemen  to  push  through 
the  crowd,  and  both  partiea  got  irritated 
Mr.  Irving^  in  ius  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  asserts  that  stones  were  thrown 
at  himself  and  his  friends,  the  doors  of  his 
carriage  opened,  himself  spit  upon,  aad 
attempted  to  be  dragged  out  before  he 
reached  the  innt  that  when  he  readied 
the  door,  an  attempt  was  made  to  ovea- 
turn  the  carriage ;  and  that,  by  the  com- 
mand of  some  persons  unknown  to  him, 
the  post  boys,  instead  of  stoppings  drove 
on  amid  ^'showers  of  stones  as  thick  as 
haiL*'  The  account  of  other  parties  is 
scarcdy  cooaistent  with  the  a^^t^mifi^  of 
the  honourable  member.  Messrs.  Thom- 
son and  Gamett,  who  were  in  the  honat 
opposite  the  inn,  could  not  see  what  was 
going  forward,  but  heard  no  noise  to  lead 
them  to  believe  such  an<attack  had  been 
made,  nor  were  they  made  aware  of  it  till 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Mr.  Irving''s  de- 
parture.  Mr.  Starkie^  a  supporter  of  Mr. 
Irving,  who  followed  him  in  one  of  the  car- 
riages, was  so  little  aware  of  the  attack,  that 
he  addressed  the  people  from  the  windowa 
of  the  inn,  complimenting  them  upon  their 
orderiy  conduct  and  good-hiunour,  and 
telling  them  that  a  messenger  had  been 
dispatched  to  recal  Mr.  Irving.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  a, nephew  of  Mr. 
Garnett,  an  inclination  was  shewn  by  some 
men  to  overturn  Mr.  Irving^s  carnage, 
but  this  was  after  he  had  pa^ed  the  inq. 
Lastly,  it  is  not  asserted  by  Mr.  Irving 
or  his  friends  that  any  one  of  them  vn» 
hurt  Mr.  Starkie  walked  through  the 
assembled  multitude  within  an  hour  aAer 
the  transaction,  and  although  he  was  well 
known,  and  known  to  be  a  partisan  of 
Irving^  no  person  offered  to  insult  him. 
The  men  of   Clitheroe^  Primrose,    and 
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Lov  Moor,  took  no  part  in  the  riot ; 
atid  some  of  Mr.  Port's  workmen  were 
aetlrely  en^ged  in  defendfaig  Mr.  Ir. 
ving^.  Word  Trae  by  ^s  time  brought 
that  Mr.  Irving'e  friends  had  sent  to 
Burnley  far  a  guard  of  soldiers ;  and  Mr. 
Fort's  committee  exerted  themsdres  to 
induce  the  people  to  disperse;  with  so 
■aneh  ■access,  that,  by  six  o'clock,  fire- 
aizths  of  the  multitude^  according  to  Mr. 
Thomson,  and  two^hirds  according  to  Mr. 
Irring,  only  remained.  A  number  of  these 
had  been  drinking;  and  Cli^eroe  is  re- 
presented, on  all  hands,  as  having,  at  that 
boor,  had  much  the  appearance  of  the 
ereningr  of  a  fair.  The  master  manufac 
tnrers  conceived  themselves  justified  in 
leaving  the  town  to  go  to  dhmer.  Mr. 
Irving  wa%  at  this  moment,  in  full  march 
upon  the  town,  preceded  by  one  troop  of 
hoMara,  and  followed  by  another.  The 
gc^nlritiop,  in  compliance  with  which 
tfMM  tooope  were  gnmted,  was  signed  by 
— gistrateiwho,  having  shared  in  the  oh- 
lofuy  cast  upon  Mr.  Irving,  were  in  a 
•tato  of  angry  exdtement,---and  by  no 
t^Sbtn,  The  bailiff  of  Clitheroe  objected, 
#t  first,  to  the  employment  of  the  military : 
Mr.  Irving's  friends  say  he  afterwards  ac- 
q«ic8ced;  bnt,  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
tras  Gonsalted  nntil  they  had  entered  the 
«»«rn,  and  the  mischief  had  already  been 
dooe.  Mr.  Irving  asserts,  that  informa- 
tion was  brsught  of  a  body  of  men  march- 
ing out  tnm  Clitheroe  to  attack  him ;  but, 
for  this  mmour,  there  does  not  appear  to 
kave  been  any  foundation.  He  accounts 
for  his  passing  through  the  town  instead 
of  pnrniing  a  road  equally  direct  for  his 
destination,  which  passed  by  it,  by  a  pre- 
tended anxiety  fbr  the  safety  of  some  o( 
his  Mends,  which  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve he  really  entertained.  As  the  cor- 
tege was  passhig  through  Chadbum, 
about  half  a-mile  from  Clitheroe;,  the 
inhabitants  lined  the  road  on  either  side, 
leaving  solBeieut  room  for  the  cavalcade 
to  pass,  and  shouting,  « Port  for  ever." 
Ko  attack  was  made  upon  the  soldiers ; 
yet,  provoked  by  the  mere  cheers  of  the 
populace^  they  drew  their  sabres,  and  cut 
down  some  of  the  people.  On  entering 
Clitheroe^  they  gallopped  up  the  main 
street,  headed  by  William  Arkwright,  a 
partisan  of  Mr.  Irving,  shouting,  «  Touch 
nf  now  if  you  dare !"  Who  gave  the  first 
provocation,  it  Is  impossible  to  say ;  but  it 
Is  established,  that  sabre  cuts  were  given 
before  the  Riot  Act  was  read.  After  that 
had  been  done,  repeated  charges  were  made 
upon  the  crowd,  and  many  were  cut  down. 
Ailer  Mr.  Irving's  departure,  one  of  the 
troops  was  sent  back  to  preserve  qiupt ; 
which  object,  the  cause  which  excited  the 


angry  foelings  of  the  multitude  being  re- 
mov^  they  easily  efifticted.  Neart  day,  a 
report  was  spread,  that  Mr.  Irving  in- 
tended to  re-enter  the  town ;  but  the  rage 
of  the  inhabitants  was  so  fierce  agaiiut 
him,  that  the  bailiff  interfered  to  prevent 
the  mad  attempt  Serious  fears  were  en- 
tertained for  the  safety  of  the  friends  and 
abettors  of  Mr.  Irving  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; and  with  a  view  to  give  vent  to  the 
feelings  of  the  people^  a  public  meeting 
was  called  on  Saturday  the  4th  August, 
at  wMch  an  address  to  his  Majesty's  mi- 
idsters  was  agreed  upon,  calling  ftnv  in- 
quiry, and  diqmtched  by  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Gamett.  The  mo^ 
ral  of  this  tale  is,  that  the  Tories  are  de- 
termined to  brave  the  ill-will  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  pay  back  every  affhmt,  however 
slender,  with  sabre-cutk  The  blood  shed 
i|t  Clitheroe  rests  upon  the  head  of  Mr. 
Irving ;  and,  if  any  constituency  in  the  em- 
pire return  him  to  Parliament,  it  will  show 
itself  by  the  act,  ^ike  devoid  of  every  sense 
of  justice  and  decency.  If  strict  inquiry  be 
not  made,  ministers  will  place  themselvM 
in  a  situation  liule  better  than  that  of  the 
men  who  thanked  the  Manchester  yeo- 
manry. 

InTBBVIEW  BETWEEN  THEMAEaUlS 

or  Anolbsea  akd  the  Deputatioh 
FBOM  St.  Anne  and  St.  Mabt  Shabi. 
DON..^A  meeting  was  attempted  to  be 
hdd  at  Blarney,  on  Sunday  the  1 0th  of 
July,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  resolu- 
tions fbr  the  encouragement  of  Irish,  and 
the  exclusion  of  English,  manufactures. 
The  magistrates  and  military  interfered, 
and  dispersed  the  assemblage.  The  I^rd- 
Lieutenant  having  made  a  progress  to 
Cork,  partly  with  a  view  to  visiting  Sir 
Pulteney  Malcolm,  who  was  lying  at  Cov« 
with  his  experimental  squadron,  a  deptw 
tation  from  the  parishes  of  St  Anne  and 
St  Mary  Shandon  waited  upon  his  Exctfl- 
lency  at  the  Imperial  Hotel.  At  the  head 
of  the  deputation  was  Or.  Baldwin,  can>- 
didate  for  the  city  of  Cork.  An  address 
was  presented  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
which,  after  recapitulating  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor  Irish  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  the  present  year,  and  the 
refusal  of  any  advance  for  their  aid  from 
Government,  and  reminding  his  Excel- 
lency of  the  countenance  he  had  given 
to  associations  fbr  the  encoiAvgement 
of  Irish  manu&ctures, — proceeded  to  state 
the  object  for  which  the  Blarney  meet- 
ing was  held.  The  remonstrants  em- 
phatically denied  that  any  intention  was 
entertained  of  intimidating  the  reluctant  i 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  sanc^ 
(ion,  by  its  collective  voice,  the  opinion 
held   by  all    individuals,    that   a    more 
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exclusive  uie  of  home  manufacturet  would 
benefit  Ireland.  They  concluded  by  de- 
manding investigation.  The  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant  replied,  by  complaints  of  the  mis- 
representations  of  his  character  and  inten. 
tions,  which  had  gone  abroad.  He  inti- 
mated  a  belief  that  the  meeting  had  been 
got  up  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation. 
He  allowed,  that  the  existing  laws  were 
defective,  and  that  he  himself  was  daily 
suggesting  amendments;  but,  so  long  as 
they  existed,  he  would  uphold  them,  even 
by  military  force.  He  intimated,  that  a 
day  b  at  hand,  when  «  measures  already 
prepared,  and  in  preparation,  for  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland  will  be  developed, 
and  when  justice  will  be  done  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country  for  its  good  in- 
tentions.** In  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion, he  tauntingly  alluded  to  the  inability 
of  Ireland  to  withstand  the  might  of  Eng- 
land. Lastly,  he  declared  his  resolution 
to  remain  at  his  post,  although  he  felt  it 
to  be  one  of  difficulty,  if  not  of  danger. 
It  is  evident,  from  this  conversation,  that 
ministers  have  some  plan  for  Ireland  in 
petto.  We  wish  rather  than  hope,  that  it 
may  be  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  conciliation ;  for  the  continuance 
of  Stanley  in  the  ministry,  and  the  war- 
like tone  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  are  cir- 
cumstances of  evil  augury.  The  Marquis 
of  Angleaea  is  a  man  of  excellent  heart 
and  tempered  firmness ;  but  he  can  only 
act  by  direction.  The  proud  peat  of  Derby 
is  enough  to  drive  a  more  patient  race, 
than  the  Irish  are  said  to  be,  into  rebel- 
lion. Ireland  has  ever  hitherto  been  the 
rock  upon  which  the  statesmanship  of  our 
greatest  ministers  has  shivered;  and  we 
confess,  the  clumsy  pawing  with  which  the 
powers  that  be  arc  seeking  to  caress  it,  fills 
us  with  fear  and  trembling.  Meanwhile, 
even-handed  justice  calls  us  to  reprobate, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  the  folly  (to  use  a 
mild  term)  of  those  who  would  teach  the 
Irish  peasant  to  look  for  better  days  from 
the  exclusion  of  English  manufiftctures. 
Such  conduct  is  base  pandering  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  ignorant ;  and  the  more  sus- 
picious, that  a  similar  measure  was  the 
first  in  the  American  war  of  separation. 
It  is  rank  nonsense  to  speak  of  continuing 
the  Union,  if  England  and  Ireland  are  to 
have  separate  legislatures.  The  day  has 
been,  when  a  diadem  could  have  tied  two 


kingdoms  together :  but  the  bauble  has  bow 
lost  that  magic  power.  The  tenns  of  the 
bargain,  by  which  the  two  nations  wedded, 
for  better  for  worse,  require  adjustment : 
but  we  strongly  deprecate  all  attempts  to 
put  them  asunder,  until  it  clearly  appear 
that  just  and  conciliatory  treatment  by 
Britain,  of  her  Sister  Island,  Is  not  to  be 
looked  for.  Much  as  we  would  regret 
the  loss  of  Ireland,  and  her  brave  sons, 
we  deny  that  we  hare  any  right  to  ke^ 
up  a  forced  union  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  days  of  governing  by  force, 
and  treating  a  whole  nation,  like  a  mere 
foction,  are  gone  by. 


CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE. 

There  is  litUe  of  moment  sinee  last 
month.  Italy  and  Spain  still  slumber. 
The  former  is  indeed  shackled.  Between 
the  Po  and  the  Lake  of  Constance:,  200,000 
Austrian  soldiers  have  been  assembled. 
Switzerland  has  taken  fnght  and  is  arm- 
ing. Don  Miguel  and  his  brother  are 
snufling  at  each  other  at  wary  distaoce 
like  two  curs^  each  waiting  to  see  whe- 
ther the  other  will  not  turn  tail,  in  whidi 
case  it  will  pursue  right  valiantly.  The 
Portuguese  nation  seem  inclined  to  sit 
still  and  cry,  *^  pull  devil,  pull  baker.** 
Affiiirs  are  ripening  in  Germany :  but 
no  unequivocal  demonstrations  have  yet 
been  made.  Louis  Philippe  has  been  coo- 
tracting  a  loan,  and  giving  his  dangb- 
ter  in  marriage  to  the  king  of  the  Bel- 
gians. The  negotiations  between  Hol- 
land and  Belgium  seem  as  near  a  termi- 
nation as  they  were  at  the  conuuenoement. 
The  Emperor  Nicholas  has  been  hummii^ 
the  sailors  of  the  vessel  which  conveyed 
Lord  Durham,  with  fair  words,  which 
cost  nothing.  Greece  is  to  have  a  baby 
king,  who  does  not  profess  its  religion  nor 
speak  its  language.  The  nation  has  not 
biecn  consulted  on  the  appointment ;  so  the 
poor  child  is  like  to  have  a  pretty  time  of 
it.  The  attention  of  Turkey  is  in  some 
measure  withdrawn  from  Europe  by  the 
progress  of  Asiatic  insurgents.  And  the 
aspect  of  this  mine,  crammed  and  primed 
for  springing,  with  a  huge  luni  glowing 
over  it,  encourages  our  heaven-bom  mi- 
nisters "  to  look  with  confidence  to  the 
preservation  of  the  general  peace."  In- 
nocent  lambs ! 
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Ax  abundant  harvest— one  of  the  most 
abundant  in  the  memory  of  man — ^pro- 
mises to  relieve  the  g^loom  which  has  now 
for  a  long  time  prevailed  over  the  commer- 
cial horizon.  The  six  months  which  have 
elapsed  since  our  first  report  was  publish- 
ed, has  been  a  period  of  extreme  depress- 
ion of  trade.*  We  have  already  explain- 
ecl  the  causes  of  that  depression.  The 
commercial  and  political  state  of  many 
ft>reign  countries,  and  the  restrictions 
placed  on  our  vessels  in  consequence  of 
Oie  cholera,  have  made  the  foreign  trade 
decidedly  bad.  Germany  is  the  only 
country  with  which  our  merchants  have 
liad  an  active  and  beneficial  intercourse. 
At  home^  intense  political  excitement  and 
alarm,  together  with  the  spread  of  the 
cholera  to  the  principal  sea-ports  and 
manufacturing  towns,  have  confined  the 
operations  of  the  manufacturer,  merchant, 
and  shopkeeper  within  the  narrowest  li- 
mits. 

Another  cause  still  may  be  assigned  for 
the  number  of  hands  thro\»Ti  out  of  em- 
ployment in  some  of  the  manufacturing 
districts,  especially  that  of  Yorkshire. 
The  combinations  of  workmen,  called 
Trades*  Unions,  have  succeeded  in  com- 
pelling the  masters  very  generally  to  ad- 
vance wages.  The  first  effect  of  their  suc- 
cess has  been  injurious  to  the  workmen 
themselves,  because  it  has  induced  the 
manufacturer  to  make  the  smallest  possi- 
ble quantity  of  goods ;  and  in  most  cases, 
though  a  higher  rate  of  wages  is  paid,  a 
much  smaller  total  amount  of  wages  is 
received  by  the  working  classes,  many  of 
whom  are  partially  or  wholly  deprived  of 
employment.  A  few  months  will  decide 
whether  trade  can  bear  the  advanced  price 
of  goods  consequent  on  increased  wages. 
If  it  can,  the  result  will  be  highly  benefi- 
cial, as  nothing  is  more  desirable  for  a 
community  than  that  the  working  class 
should  be  liberally  remunerated,  and  en- 
abled to  live  in  comfort.  If  it  cannot^ 
wages  will  inevitably  fall,  in  spite  of  the 
strongest  combinations,  and  the  masters 
will  regain  that  power  over  their  work- 
men which  is  the  effect  of  a  surplus  sup- 
ply of  labour.  In  a  contest  about  wages, 
only  time  can  decide  which  party  is  in  the 


•  Paiiiamciitan  Return*  »how  that  there  has 
been  a  (ailing  olTboth  In  the  Import!  and  Kxporta 
fur  the  «ix  mnnrh«  of  18:^2,  rompared  with  the 
Mine  period  oT  ISil. 


right ;  and  it  is  always  to  be  desired  that 
the  workmen  should  succeed  in  establish- 
ing a  good  rate  of  payment  for  their  la- 
bour. 

At  this  moment,  trade  is  justl)eginning 
to  improve.  There  is  a  half-yearly  flow 
and  ebb  of  trade,  in  the  spring  and  au- 
tumn months ;  and  it  is  now  taking  the 
favourable  turn.  No  considerable  effect 
has  yet  been  produced  ;  but  the  next  two 
months  cannot  fail  to  bring  customers  to 
the  manufactories,  as  the  retail  dealers 
must  replenish  their  very  low  stocks  for 
the  winter. 

A  teeming  harvest  is  the  brightest  fea- 
ture of  the  times.  By  cheapening  provi- 
sions, it  will  increase  the  comforts  of  the 
industrious  classes,  and  it  will  give  a 
stimulus  to  every  branch  of  industry. 
Accounts  from  the  principal  corn-growing 
counties  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire* 
land,  agree  in  representing  the  crops  as 
very  abundant ;  and  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land a  great  qiuintity  of  grain  has  been 
safely  housed.  The  price  is  consequently 
falling,  and  the  foreign  grain  and  flour  in 
bond  are  not  likely  to  be  brought  to  mar- 
ket except  at  a  very  heavy  sacrifice. 

In  London  no  improvement  in  trade  has 
yet  been  experience :  all  is  dulness  and 
depression. 

In  Liverpool,  the  arrival  of  a  whole 
fleet  of  merchantmen,  long  kept  at  sea  by 
easterly  winds,  has  given  sudden  activity 
to  business.  The  quantity  of  cotton 
brought  from  the  United  States  has  been 
exceedingly  large — ^not  less  than  70,000 
bales  within  a  single  fortnight ;  yet  the 
price  has  not  fallen ;  a  proof  that  there  is 
a  vast  and  regular  constunption  of  cotton 
in  the  manufacturing  districts.  At  Man^^ 
Chester  and  the  other  great  towns  of  Lan- 
cashire, there  have  been  heavy  complaints 
of  the  state  of  trade ;  but  an  improvement 
is  now  acknowledged.  Very  small  profit 
however,  is  obtained  in  any  department 
of  the  cotton  trade. 

The  Woollen  Manufacture  is  feeling  the 
vivifying  influence  of  the  demand  for  the 
fall  of  the  year.  The  markets  of  Leeds 
and  Huddersfield  have  for  some  weeks 
been  brisk,  and  customers  are  beginning 
to  appear  at  the  warehouses  of  the  mer- 
chants. 

The  English  linen  trade  suffers  from  the 
successful  competition  of  the  Scottish.  In 
certain  qualities,  the  manufacturers  of 
Aberdeen  hare  a  decided  superiority  over 
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tWM*  •f  fi«nMl«7  and  KB«reibor»\  which 
tb»  Uttv  atcrib*  to  the  l«wer  rate  of 
wsfct  given  to  the  wesTcrt  in  ScotlancL 

In  the  iroa  trade  much  huiineee  it  d(K 
iaf  at  wretchedly  low  prices. 

The  Shipping  interest,  about  whidi 
soch  dokfiil  lamentations  haye  been  made 
tot  yean^  has  lor  some  time  past  been 
steadily  impnrrinf,  and  is  now  in  such  a 
state  of  prosperity  as  to  give  a  practical 
refutation  to  the  enemies  of  Free  Trader 
and  of  Mr.  HiiaIusson*8  system  of  recipro- 
city. Some  of  these  parties  repeat,  day 
afltf  day,  their  cuckoo  note  ;  always  ro- 
presenting  the  shipping  interest  as  ruined, 
and  always  ascribing  the  ruin  to  the  me^ 
sures  of  the  decfasfd  statesman.  Such  an 
aatertion,  rqteated  for  yean,  disproves 
itselt  If  the  ship-owners  were  ruined, 
they  must  of  course  have  disappeared  :  no 
new  ships  would  be  built,  and  the  existing 
ships  would  be  a  worthless  property.  Yet, 
so  ^  is  this  from  being  the  casc^  that  we 
are  confidently  assured  by  an  extensivt 
ship-owner  at  Liverpool,  that  the  shipping 
interest  is  at  this|time  in^  more  prosperous 
condition  than  it  has  been  for  some 
years.  Many  ships  continue  to  be  built, 
and  the  tonnage  of  British  shipping  is  stea- 
dily on  the  increascb  Yet  the  ignorant 
and  impudent  writer  in  the  Morning 
Htrald,  who  sets  himself  to  cry  down 
free  trade,  with  a  pertinacity  worthy  of 
Alderman  Waithman  himself,  and  a  scur- 
rility whidi  savours  more  of  the  purlieus* 
of  the  cu8tom4u)use  than  of  the  custom- 
house itself,  at  this  very  time  abuses  <<  the 
Huskissonian  cliquey  who,  (he  says)  broke 
down  the  navigationJaws  with  the  same 
ignorant  zeal  for  destruction,  which  bai^ 
*>arisf  take  in  destroying  the  noblest 
works  of  antiquity.**  The  composition  of 
this  writer  is  about  as  accurate  as  his 
knowledge.  ^  This  was  the  Act,'*  he 
ppoceeds,  which  <  at  one  fell  swoop,*  the 
doctrinnaires  of  the  Huskissoniao  and 
MacCuUoch  school  utterly  destroyed;  and 
by  Us  abolition,  sacrificed  the  interests  of 
the  ship-owners  of  England  to  those  of 
foreign  nations,  as  well  as  broke  down 
the  elements  of  our  naval  superiority  I** 
And  thus  he  went  on  raviai^  as  his  books 
of  knight-errantry  had  taught  him  I  If 
this  writer  had  been  a  fellow  student  with 
the  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  his  information 
would  have  been  about  as  correct,  and  his 
judgment  as  sound  as  iit  is  now. 

The  same  writer — ^whom  we  only  no- 
tice because  he  is  most  unaccountably  al- 
lowed to  pollute  wHh  his  economical  bal- 
derdash, founded  on  ancient  and  exploded 
&Uacie8^  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  inde- 


fiining«ate  Hsrket 


pendent  joomals  in  London,  asid  snf 
therefore  possibly  infose  error  and  prga. 
dice  into  the  minds  of  nmafenned  or  hatf* 
informed  persons  sctshiwsflf  towortis 
disprove  the  axiom,  « that  it  ia  fer  the  m- 
terest  of  consnmen  to  hoy  coiMiiodities  aft 
the  best  and  cheapest  sat&*  He  maii^ 
tains,  on  the  coatnry,  that  the  price  ef 
com  should  be  kept  up,  to  protect  the 
English  agricnltarist, — Uie  piioe  of  all 
kinds  of  mannfoctnres,  to  protect  the  Eng^ 
lish  manufactorer, — ^at  nothing  foreign 
should  be  admitted  which  can  ronprtt 
with  any  thinf  English ;  that  all  interesti 
should  enjoy  a  substantial  moniqwrfy  ;  and 
all  sellers  be  enabled  to  oemmand  high 
prices  1  And  this  is  his  way  of  cncouESf* 
ing  and  protecting  the  thippimg  interest! 
by  establishing  a  system  of  monopoliss 
against  all  foreign  countries,  raising  the 
cost  of  building  rigging,  and  victoaUmg 
English  ships,  and  enhancing  tihe  price  of 
every  English  commodity  I  That  such  a 
system  would  most  materially  lessen  the 
fibceign  demand  for  our  manafocturei^  by 
raising  ^leir  price,  is  abundantly  evident. 
That  it  would  narrow  our  commerce  by 
the  some  cause,  as  well  as  by  rendering 
it  impossible  to  obtain  retum%  is  equally 
clear.  That  it  would  provoke  a  system 
of  retaliation  in  other  countries,  cannot  be 
doubted.  And  yet  this  writer  pretends  It 
be  a  friend,  par  ejecellmee,  to  the  ^ujh 
ping  intenst,  and  has  a  great  horror  of 
^  breaking  down  the  elements  of  oar  no- 
vo/ euperioritg  /"  Why,  carry  his  system 
into  effect  with  consistency,  and  sihips 
would  be  as  useless  as  balloons ;  the  wmD 
of  brass  would  be  drawn  roimd  our  island, 
and  our  wooden  walls  would  quicUy  fiUl 
in  pieces.  And  this  policy  is  rrrnranmiA 
ed  in  a  country  whidi  is  superior  to  all 
the  world  in  manufocture%  and  whick 
must  look  for  its  wealth  by  sui^yiioig  all 
the  world  with  the  produce  of  its  wocki> 
shops !  The  blindness  which  preventa  tbt 
writer  fhnn  perceiving  that  England  is 
the  very  last  country  whish  on^^  to 
adopt  his  anti-commercial  policy,  natuv 
ally  renders  him  insensible  to  the  txntl^ 
that  for  every  purpose  of  merely  domestic 
exdiange  and  traffic^  it  is  predady  the 
same  thing  whether  prices  are  high  or 
low.  Double  the  price  of  every  thing  to- 
morrow, and  neither  the  agrici^turiat  nor 
the  manufacturer  would  be  a  bit  the 
richer  or  the  poorei^  as  for  as  domestic 
transactions  go;*  but  in  the  mean  tim% 
that  anti-commercial  system,  which  is  to 
bring  about  the  douUed  pricei^  wonU 


•  It  is  true  that  hl^  ptioM  wouM  wuMwhst 
leMen  the  premire  df  ttie  Nattonal  Deht ;  »  ^ 
vantage  not  comparaUe  to  the  evil  they  woaU 
Inflict. 
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liftve  cut  off  a  gveftt  portion  of  our  forelgii 
trader  and  rendered  onr  shiptpin;  uaelegs. 

The  philosopher  of  the  HertSd  fityoiirB 
tli6  world  with  some  profound  remarks,  in- 
tended to  flhovirUie  folly  of  allowing  French 
sUka  and  f  lores  to  he  introduced  into  Eng. 
luidl  He  sftyB— «  The  suhject,  in  its 
naost  comprebensiye  bearings  and  rela- 
tkoQB,  iarolres  other  considerations  than 
tbe  bare  exchange  of  commodiUes ;  it  in- 
▼olTes  considerations  of  fixed  money  obli- 
gatiions  and  mechanical  power,  in  opposi*. 
.tion  to  manual  labour,  as  well  as  all  the 
vttrious  degrees  and  proportions  of  mate- 
rial, labour,  and  skill,  which  enter  into 
th«  composition  of  all  the  various  produc 
tions  or  articles  of  exchange.  A  given 
number  of  pieces  of  ribbon  or  embroidery 
ntsy  be  equal  to  the  labour  of  5000  per- 
aoris  fbr  a  year,  while  their  equivalent  or 
money  value  in  wool,  or  various  other  ar- 
tides  of  natural  production,  may  not  enu 
ploy  half  the  number  of  labourers  fbr  a 
day.  Again,  A,  for  the  sake  of  buying 
cheap,  may  admit  frippery  at  a  low  or 
nominal  rate  of  duty,  while  B  may  levy 
50  or  90  per  cent  on  the  substantial  arti- 
cles  received  in  exchange.**  Now,  in  this 
case  A  would  be  a  much  wiser  man  than 
B ;  for  A  would  get  his  frippery  at  as 
cheap  a  rate  as  it  could  be  made,  whereas 
B  would  pay  50  or  90  per  cent,  on  the 
aiticles  he  received  in  exdumge.  But  our 
oracular  Herald  is  of  opinion  that  a  na- 
Hon  must  be  erased  to  give  comfortable 
vrool  for  vain  frippery,  or  solid  English 
pvdding  for  French  kickshaws.  And  yet, 
akM !  so  much  of  this  vanity  exists  in  the 
world,  and  such  an  utter  derangement  is 
there  of  all  propriety,  that  the  rule  of 
mfoirdupoU  is  by  no  meuAS  the  only  one 
which  regulates  either  transactions  be- 
tween nations  or  between  individuals.  A 
batcher  will  be  perverse  enough  to  sell 
ten  stone  of  beef,  in  order  tiiat  his  wifo 
may,  with  the  produce  of  it,  buy  a  silk 
gown,  which  will  not  weigh  many  ouacss. 
A  dothl«r  parts  with  a  monstrous  bale 
at  coarse  woollens,  and  is  content  (•  re- 


ceive  for  it  a  few  Httle  bits  of  gold,  not  a 
thousandth  part  its  weight,  or  a  fow  gos- 
samer lace  veils  for  his  ^ughters,  or  a 
dozen  of  Johannisberg  for  his  own  tables. 
And  both  the  butcher  and  <^othier  are 
fools  enough  thus  to  fling  away  their  goods, 
whtn  it  is  clear,  according  to  the  enlight^ 
ened  Herald^  that  they  should  have  taken 
nothing  of  less  bulk  and  weight  thaa 
what  they  gave  1  Ah  !  how  happy  should 
we  be,  if  so  sensible  and  profound  a  man 
as  this  writer  were  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  I  He  would  doubt- 
less draw  up  a  scale  of  <<  degrees  and  pro- 
portions  of  material,  labour,  add  skiU," 
by  which  all  men  should  be  bound  to  sell 
and  buy  1  And  this  is  a  man  who  takes 
upon  him  to  call  Mr.  Huskisson  a  cox- 
comb ! 

New  Amebtcak  Tariff. — The  bill 
which  we  mentioned  in  our  last  as  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Adams,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Committee  of  Manufactures,  into  the 
American  House  of  Representatives,  has 
passed  into  a  law.  By  the  new  Tariff, 
several  classes  of  articles  are  to  be  admit, 
ted  duty  free;  but  the  principal  English 
manufactures  are  still  loaded  with  high 
duties.  The  lowest  qualities  of  woollena 
are  to  be  admitted  at  the  extremely  low 
duty  of  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  which 
is  sCdouceur  to  the  southern  planters,  who 
buy  that  kind  of  cloth  for  negro  cloth* 
ing.  All  other  qualities  are  to  pay  a  duty 
of  50  per  cent  On  the  whole^  the  duties 
will  be  lower  than  under  the  old  tariff  ; 
but  not  materially  so.  On  cotton  goods, 
the  duties  are  a  little  lower :  on  worsted 
stuff  goods,  they  are  reduced  lh)m  25  down 
to  10  per  cent.,  ad  valorem ;  and  on  silks 
they  are  reduced  from  20  down  to  5  per 
cent  The  complicated  and  annoying  sys- 
tem of  minimnms  is  done  away  with. 
The  practice  of  giving  eight,  ten,  and 
twelve  months*  credit  for  the  Government 
duties  in  America,  is  abo  abolished ;  whidk 
will  repress  tiie  speculations  of  adventu.- 
rtrs,  and  make  the  trade  more  steady  and 
profitable^ 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Bt  far  the  most  valuable  work  that  has 
camt  into  our  hands  during  the  course  of 
the  expiring  month  is  Mr.  James*  History 
of  Charlemagne.  *    The  author  has  spared 


•  HlfCory  of  ChariniMgne ;  with  a  Sketch  of 

tbs  fllale  and  HiHonr  of  France  fhxn  the  fall  of 

the  Roosaa  Kaq>&ra  to  Um  RlM  of  th«  Cadovkielan 

~  B  J  O.  P.  R.  JaaMi,  £iq.    London : 

t  ft  Ca 
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no  labour  in  his  research,  and  evinces  an 
acuteness  and  solid  judgment  in  the  sifting 
of  evidence  which  we  have  rarely  seen 
equalled.  The  pubUc  character  of  Charle- 
magne is  impartially  and  .correctly  drawik 
It  is  one  of  no  ordinary  interest-Lthat  of 
the  legislator  who  moulded  the  destinies  of 
modem  Italy,  Prance,  and  Gennauy. 
His  institutions  are  the  starting  post  frook 
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whkh  Umm  three  nations  have  adranced 
%>  •nch  iliTer^ng  fbrtnnes.  The  private 
*ehai»fter  of  the  Emperor  i«  touched  with  a 
«ore  hemtatinf^  hatid, — ^property  perhaps, 
^ttaiw  the  tonroes  whence  it  is  to  be 
learned  are  seldom  the  most  trustworthy. 
Would  not  a  hold  individual  picture  of 
iht  many  such  as  Mr.  James  has  already 
drawn  of  Richelieu,  he  worth  that  gentle- 
■HUi^  attempting  P  Charlemap:ne  mi^ht 
liios  be  made  to  occupy  as  prominent  a 
station  in  modem  as  his  Paladins  in 
ancient  romance,  where  he  uniibrmly  plays 
•soond  fiddle.  But  this  is  wandering  from 
«  The  History,**  which  we  regard  as  a  real 
boon  to  Kngllsh  readers. 

In  Mr.  Fraser's  new  novel*  of  «  The 
Highland  Smugglers,**  the  description  of 
Highland  scenery  are  so  true,  and  so  full 
•f  fine  feeling,  as  to  confirm  the  opinion  of 
tiM  correctness  of  similar  pictures  in  the 
Kuxxilbash,  the  mere  energy  of  which 
•had  impressed  us  with  a  conviction  of  their 
aeniracy.  The  dialogue  of  the  Celts  is 
true  to  the  life,  without  being  tedious  or 
aaricaturad.  It  is  the  thing  itself.  Among 
the  characters,  the  forester  of  Gleuvallich, 
the  old  W.  tft.  and  his  precious  nephew, 
and  the  L4urd  of  Airdruthmore,  are  most 
to  our  taste.  The  old  lady  with  the  se- 
cond  sight,  the  boarding  school-bred 
heroine,  and  the  melo-draroatic  Kenneth 
Dhomv,  are  a  flight  beyond  us.  The 
work,  in  short,  is  one  against  v  hich  many 
objections  may  be  urged,  but  which  will 
please  notwithstanding,  or  even  because  of 
them.  We  trust  ere  long  to  have  another 
happy  meeting  with  the  author  on  his 
new  field  of  action. 

Mr  Ferrall,t  without  telling  us  much 
that  is  new,  has  brushed  up  our  re- 
■uttiacences  after  a  pleasing  fashion.  He 
is  an  EngliBhmax^  but  a  fair  one,  and  we 
balieve  that  his  account  of  America  is  less 
distorted  either  by  partiality  or  prejudice 
Ikan  any  that  has  recently  appeared.  He 
la  equally  at  home  at  a  '^  husking  frolic,*' 
or  at  a  New  Orleans  ball,  and  as  he  is 
pleased  himself,  he  communicates  similar 
pleasing  sentiments  to  his  reader. 

We  know  not  by  what  accident  we 
have  allowed  Mr.  Babbage*8  work  on 
manufiMtures:^  to  remain  so  long  un- 
noticed. It  is  the  work  of  one  who,  fbr 
hia  discerning  spirit  and  government  of 
temper  in  judging  of  others,  well  deserves 


•  The  Highland  Smuf^elen.  By  the  author  of 
Adventure*  of  KuzziltMish,  &c  London  :  Col- 
burn  and  Bent  ley. 

f  A  Ramble  of  Six  Tbouund  Milct  through  the 
United  SUtw  rf  Arocrlra.  By  S.  A.  Ferrall,  Esq., 
London  :  KfTinghani  Wilson. 

%  On  the  Economy  of  Machinery  and  Manu. 
flM>lurM.  By  Charles  Babbagc.  Esq.  A.M.  lx)n. 
dan :  Charlei  Knight. 


the  name  of  a  philosopher.  Ii^  thia  Uttle 
book  he  brings  the  habits  of  acute  ohi^ 
vat  ion,  formed  in  the  prosecution  of  sdea- 
tific  research,  to  bear  upon  that  manu- 
facturing iuterest  which  is  the  hasis  of 
our  national  wealth  and  power.  With  a 
scrutinizing  gaze  he  detecta  the  working 
and  tendency  of  improvements  in  mano- 
factures,  and  their  hearing  upon  the  con- 
dition of  society.  He  is  a  living  proof 
how  much  a  strict  scientific  education 
tends  to  improve  the  man  of  active  life. 
His  work,  and  M^Culloch's  Dictionary  of 
Commerce,  ought  never  to  be  sundered. 
We  trust  to  see  both  of  these  eminent  men 
members  of  the  reformed  Parliament 

This,  by  the  way,  recals  to  our  recol- 
lection a  modest  little  book,  in  a  buff  ptr- 
ment,  which  ought  to  be  somewhere  among 
this  lumbering  heap  of  volumes,  clean  snd 
unclean,  like  the  beasts  of  Noah*s  ark— 
oh  I  here  he  is.*  This  gentleman,  simple 
as  he  stands  here,  ought  henc^brth  to  be 
the  inmate  of  the  window-bole  of  every 
cottage  in  Scotland.  Let  us  see !  we  are 
in  the  mood  to  draw  out  a  catalogue  of  a 
peasant**  Ubrary :— «  The  Bible  T  «  Dod- 
dridge's Rise  and  Progress  of  R^girni  in 
the  Soul  ;**  this  edition  of  the  <<  Scottish 
Reform  Act ;"  "  a  plain  Cookery  book  ;* 
«  Cobbett's  Cottage  Economy  ;**  «  Scottish 
Worthies;"  «  Sir  William  Wallace T 
<<  Bums*  Poems;**  <*  Chambers*  Lives  of 
Eminent  Scotsmen ;" — these,  with  a  read- 
ing of  a  good  weekly  newspaper,  will  ena- 
ble him  to  fend  brawly.  He  may  add  as 
he  pleases,  or  is  able,  but  these  ought  to 
be  the  nucleus^  the  indispensables,  as  our 
aunt  Dorothy  used  to  term  that  part  of 
our  dress  which  some  ladies  denominate 
inexpressibles,  and  others  irresistihleB. 
But,  to  return,  the  notes  and  digest,  ap- 
pended to  the  edition  of  the  **'  Scottish  Re- 
form  Act,**  are  at  once  such  as  every  plain 
man  may  understand,  and  every  lawyer 
must  approve  of.  This  is  the  only  genu- 
ine edition  of  our  Magna  CharUu  And 
it  promises  to  meet  with  good  acceptation ; 
for,  we  have  met  it  everywhere^  from  the 
drawing-room  table  to  the  butcher's 
block,-f*  and  the  baker*s  trough. 

Revenons  d,  no$  fnot<idA»-lfbr  politics 
are  somewhat  out  of  place  here.  Hum ! 
«  Fort  Risbane.**^:  The  work  of  a  sensible^ 
judicious  man. 


•  An  Act  to  amend  the  Rcprefientation  oT  l)ie 
People  of  Scotland  ;  with  Notes  and  Kxp^anatku: 
a  complete  Digest,  Table  of  probable  Co:iatitufiia 
of  the  burgh.t.  and  copious  Index.  By  a  Mtortia 
of  the  Scottish  Kar.  Eourth  Edition.  Ediiitaiii|)i : 
Thomas  Iri-land,  Jun. 

f  The  CBiwc  fbr  which  Hampden  died  intheficU 
and  Sydney  on  \h9  block. 

X  Fort  Riabaoe ;  or,  1  hree  Dinra*  QuanBllnt. 
By  a  IXtenu.    Londou  :  Smith,  Elder  «n4  Qa. 
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«  It  li  written,  that  the  shoemaker 
Aonld  meddle  with  his  yard,  and  the  tai- 
lor with  his  last,  the  fisher  with  his  pen- 
cil, and  the  painter  with  his  ncts,^  says  a 
competent  autliority.  No  wonder,  then, 
tiiat  we  find  clergymen,  north  of  the 
Tweed,  more  intent  upon  weeding  docks 
and  thistles  out  of  their  fields,  than  sins 
out  of  the  souls  of  their  flocks ;  and  cler- 
gymen south  of  the  Tweed  enj^rosscd  with 
politics  or  fox-huntinf?— equjilly  intellec- 
tual pursuits  in  their  manner  of  following 
them.  And,  of  course,  an  M.D.  is  quite 
in  the  path  of  his  duty  publishing  trea- 
tises on  controversial  Theology  ;*  although, 
to  tell  the  truth,  were  we  to  detect  our  fa- 
mily physician  in  any  such  practices,  we 
should  feel  tempted  to  toss  his  prescrip- 
tions out  of  the  window,  and  hims.lf  after 
them.  All  that  we  can  say  in  favour  of  Dr. 
Park's  «  Treatise'*  is,  that  it  is  neither  so 
obscure  nor  revolting  as  the  prelections  of 
Mr.  Irving ;  and  that,  when  compared  with 
the  fleshly  longings  of  the  Rowites,  it  is 
tranquillking.  Those  fonatics  have  mis- 
taken the  yearnings  of  sensuality  for  the 
aspirations  of  devotional  feeling.  Their 
piety  is  fierce  and  sexual,  as  that  of  Ma- 
homet Dr.  Park's  work  has,  however, 
one  unfortunate  fault;  his  exposition  is 
<*  entirely  new**  only  to  himsel£  This  is 
erer  the  misfortune  of  self-taught  men  in 
every  department  of  human  knowledge : — 
whatever  is  new  (o  themselves  they  fancy 
must  be  so  likewise  to  the  whole  world. 

A  startling  transition  in  good  faith  I 
From  the  moonlight  milk  and  water  pie- 
tism of  Dr.  Park  to  the  effusions  of  the 
grlowing  and  unbridled  soul  of  Mirabeau.-f* 
The  story  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
letters  came  into  the  Editor's  hands  is  we 
confns  a  little  adventurous,  audit  is  vouch- 
ed by  no  name.  The  letters  themselves 
contain  little  of  the  fervour  of  Miraheau*s 
composition.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  plea- 
sors  in  perusing  what  may  have  come 
tmm  him ;  and,  in  reflecting  upon  the  ca- 
fser  of  this  meteor,  ^  sparkling  at  once  in 
heauty  and  destruction.**  Mirabeau  has 
had  less  than  justice  done  him.  H  is  vices, 
and  they  were  gigantk,  were  the  children 
of  circumstance.  His  daring,  sensitive, 
restless  character,  thrown  upon  the  world 
without  the  inculcation  of  moral  restraint, 
•toBg  to  desperation  by  gross  and  relent- 
kas  oppressioo,  outrafl^  every  tie  of  pri- 


•  Ad  Amicsble  Controveny  wtth  a  Jewish  Rab. 
W,  on  the  IffMUb*!  cominit.  unfoldtnff  new 
Vlewi  of  Fropbccy,  and  th«  Nature  of  the  Miilco. 
atom  I  with  an  entlrelyntw  Ezpoiitlon  of  Zrcha. 
lista  on  tba  Mcatfah*!  IClngdom.  By  J  R.  Park. 
H.D ,  fto.    London :  Smith.  Elder  and  Co. 

f  Mirabeau^  Letters  during  hl>  Residence  In 
BBglandiwitb  Anecdiilca,JKt.  Ac.   Two  i  iilsiast, 
•vo     London :  Efltafhaa  WUmo. 
VOL.  I. 


vate  life— we  admit  it.  But,  the  emana- 
tion of  the  Deity,  which  inhabited  this 
darkling  and  boiling  gulph  of  animal  pas- 
sion was  yet  pure  and  proud  in  its  essence, 
and  sought,  half  blind,  to  struggle  out  of 
its  «  deep  still  calling  unto  deep.**  One 
pure  and  lofty  sentiment  it  cherished  to 
the  last,  and  that  was  patriotism.  Mira- 
beau's  tampering  with  the  court  has  been 
charged  against  him  as  a  desertion  of  prin- 
ciple — we  do  not  believe  llie  charge.  Ho 
thought,  by  coalescing  with  it,  to  rein  and 
temper  the  anarchical  tendency  of  those 
spirits  who  sought  to  rample  upon  all 
form.  A  pupil  of  Bentham,  in  that  most 
important  department  of  democratical  go- 
vernment, «  the  tactics  of  popular  assem- 
blies,** he  warned  in  vain  those  who  sought 
to  govern  by  surprise  and  force ;  and  find- 
ing his  voice  unheard,  sought  to  marshal 
the  power  of  the  court  against  them,  in 
hopes  to  gain  time,  and  by  weakening  to 
rule  both.  We  admit  that  all  such  in<* 
trigues  are  useless  and  dangerous.  But 
we  believe  that  Mirabeau  erred  in  judg- 
ment only,  and  that  the  obloquy  heap^ 
upon  him,  because  dying,  he  left  his  plan 
undeveloped  and  his  motives  unexplained, 
is  rank  injustice.  His  intellectual  powers 
have  been  underrated  by  the  precisian  Du- 
mont,  to  whom  fine  ladies  and  the  Edin^ 
burgh  Review  attribute  the  merit  of  mak* 
ing  Bentham  intelligible  and  palmtablej 
but  whom  those  who  really  have  studied 
the  writings  of  the  mighty  master  accuse 
of  diluting  his  strong  drink  for  men  into 
a  sugary  liquor  for  babes — of  converting 
in  short,  his  pure  spirit  into  mawkish  six- 
water  grog.  Dtimont  could  not  appre- 
ciate Mirabeau,  who  was  essentially  a  man 
of  action.  There  was  a  gulph  between 
them,  across  which  his  short  sight  could, 
not  see.  His  good  heart  felt  an  indistinct 
presentiment  of  the  greatness  of  the  man, 
and  with  devoted  honesty,  he  clung  to  him 
through  good  report  and  through  bad  r^ 
port — that  is  aU.  Had  Mirabeau  survive 
ed,  many  of  the  horrors  of  the  revolution 
might  have  been  eschewed.  ^  La  citoyenae 
Roland**  felt  this— women  decypher  men*B 
characters  best. 

Mr.  Holdich*s  «  Essay  on  Weeds,**  is 
calculated  to  prove  useful  to  all  classes  of 
agriculturists.  We  have  noticed  it,  how- 
ever,  as  an  apology  for  breathing  a  pasc- 
ing  sigh  to  the  memory  of  psor  Ben  Hoi. 
didu  Rest  his  soul !  no  one  who  has  not 
been  a  frequenter  of  the  farmer*s  table  at 
Norwich  can  truly  appreciate  his  merits. 
There,  ^  as  market  days  were  wearing 
late,**  did  his  sagacious  lucubrations  fiu!- 

An  Euajr  on  the  Weeds  of  Agriculture,  with 
Heir  coonson  and  botanical  namas.  Thapiosthu. 
aousWotkofBeoiMBlnHoldlch.  EdUcdbyO, 
-  ^  •       •      •        James  Rifbtway. 
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•Ml  BUMteriflt  4tr  sMay  a  nrngli  4^*1^ 

of  that  ordinaiy,  nAanring  tkt  enjoyment 
•r  HMk  «U»  of  Mfw  Md  their  cool  pipe, 
«« thtj  betook  tfacBvlm  to  Ihiir  fif% 
whkh  docked  and  giouied  beneath  their 
Wtite  ^ireadiaf  fwnriamrtal  featureeu. 
«<  There  ia  no  UIb  Uke  a  famerV  ny« 
the  pott*  "<  and  BO  fimner  like  a  Norfolk 

«<  Lettert  for  the  Pre«»*'--th«y  ought 
ncrar  to  have  been  taken  out  of  it.* 

In  hie  work  on  the  «"  Highland  Clansy**t 
the  iadefiMigable  Dr.  Browne  haa  pre- 
■uitid  na  with  an  interr ating  work  on  an 
intcreatinf  aul^ect.  It  ia  gratifying,  at 
laat,  to  receire  a  hiatory  of  the  Highland- 
are  by  one,  wko  to  the  intimate  acquain- 
Uace  with  the  aufcject  which  pone  but  Celta 
hftve  yet  erinoed,  adda  that  philoeophical 
^irit  of  which  few  vritera  of  that  race  hare 
yet  ahewn  an  inkling.  The  atyle  of  the 
book  ia  characterized  by  that  robuat  power 
■0  peculiar  to  the  learned  author. 

Mr.  Cunningham*8  introduction  to  the 
findy  of  arithmetic,:}:  is  the  only  guide 
ftnr  the  young  in  thia  important  depart- 


doiM.  M 
tote  Fnii 


•  Letten  for  the  Preai,  on  the  Feelingt.  Pa*. 
Manners,  and  PursuUt  of  Men.    By  the 
rancU  Roacommon,  Esq.  London :  uBnc . 
aamWIkon. 

t  A  history  of  the  Hifrhtonds  and  oT  the  High, 
tend  Ctons  by  Jaroci  Browne,  Esq.  LLD.,  advo. 
eate.  inostrated  by  a  series  of  portraits  and  other 
eofraTinga.    Otosgow:  Fnllarton  and  Ca 

t  The  ArMbaaetical  Tnt-book,  In  which  the 
Fnnelplcs  of  Arithmetic  are  demonstrated,  and  Its 
AppHostlont  eaptoined.  By  Robert  Cunningham, 
A.  If..  Edinbuigh :  Tboinas  Iretond«  Jan. 


mcnt  of  kaowiadgCt  which  wo  can.  can- 
adentioualy  recomnMad.  U  ia  the  work 
of  a  man  of  acientific  acquirementa,  aoaB4 
judgment,  and  much  experience  in  teach- 
ing lai^tad  of  jumbling  hk  kiaona  in 
an  unakilfiil  arrangonent,  proceeding  uyoo 
a  coof  uaed  n(»tion  of  the  reapectire  com- 
plication and  difficulty  of  the  operaticiB^ 
hecarrieaon  hia  acholara  ayatematically. 
In  the  firat  part  of  his  work  he  ejq>lainar 
aatiafactorily,  the  rationale  of  the  funda- 
mental and  abatract  opcrationa  of  arith- 
metic, and  exerta  himaflf  to  facilitate  thctr 
execution.  The  second  part  contains  thctr 
application  to  mercantile  and  dookcstic 
tranaactiona.  In  the  third  he  adrances  to 
those  more  difficult  problona  which  hoT«r 
on  the  Terge  of  algebra,  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  busineaa  of  the  surreyoi^  the 
artificer,  and  the  architect.  The  book  is 
auch  aa  any  scholar  of  ordinary  c^wcity 
may  understand,  or  any  teacher,  even  ef 
limited  talents,  employ  with  adrantag^ 
It  relates  to  an  accompliahment  too  much 
neglected  in  Scottish  tuition.  We  hare 
known  many  lada  whose  education  had 
by  no  means  been  neglected,  enter  the 
mathematical  class  at  one  of  our  Umver- 
aities,  ignorant  even  of  vulgar  fractieoa. 
What,  then,  ia  to  be  looked  for  fron 
those  who  do  not  enjoy  a  College  educa- 
tion? It  gives  us  pleasure  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Cunningham  ia  about  to  organize  in 
thia  city  an  academy  for  practical  educa- 
tion. His  success  in  conducting  the  ca- 
tablishment  of  Watson^s  Hospital  ia  in 
hia  favour.  We  sincerely  wish  him  aU 
the  success  that  hia  hfgh  taleata  and  ca- 
timable  character  deserve. 


MUSIC. 


The  work  that  Ilea  uppermost  on  our 
table^  ia  one  of  very  great  importance  to 
musical  students,  and  which  ought  to  be 
in  the  haoda  of  every  one  anxious  of  ac- 
.  quiring  a  practical  and  scientific  know, 
.ledge  of  music  The  want  of  such  a 
work  haa  been  long  felt.  Muaical  pupila 
are,  at  preaent,  uaiudly  furnished  with  in- 
struction booka,  at  once  meagre  and  un- 
■itiaftctory.  From  theae  imperfect  pro- 
.dnctiona  a  few  undigeated,  ill-explained 
nika  are  gleaned,  and  thua  iminfbrmed, 
^  not  half  made  up,"  the  acholar,  ia  «  aent 
heJbm  hia  time**  to  struggle  with  intricate 
and  daborate  pieces.  And  what  ensues? 
Mortification  and  diaguat  at  difficulties ; 
and   a  renundation,  if  not  wholly,  at 


'        Elements  of  Music    Part   L,  Melody.     By 
'amcs  Faiitaim.  Edinburgh :  Patenon  and  Roy. 


least  very  frequently,  of  all  that  ia  wor. 
thy  and  estimable  in  thia  delightfit 
pursuit.  Hence  we  find  eo  few  real  ma- 
aicians — and  hence  the  art  ia  slight 
ed  in  its  noblest  capabilities,  and  de* 
graded  into  an  insignificant  and  paltry 
recreation.  It  is  the  design  of  Mr.  Fair, 
bairn's  book  to  lead  the  pupil  step  by  step, 
fh>m  the  simplest  elements  to  the  mort 
abstruse  principlea  of  music, — ^to  enaUe 
him,  in  short,  to  understand  what  he  it 
about — to  see  hia  way  cleariy,  and  finafly 
to  get  at  that  point  of  elucidation  fi«m 
which  he  can  discern  and  appreciate  the 
unfblded  mysteries  and  beauties  of  tiie 
seicnce.  The  author  has  planned  out  hii 
method  with  taste  and  judgment,  and  exe- 
cuted the  whole  in  a  style  that  dtauna 
our  highest  encomiums.  The  fonn  of 
queation  and  answer  ia  adopted  i^-JAit  ex- 
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l>f^tifttiont  sre  Mmcise^  clear,  and  inBtrac 
five ;  and  lh«  illustrations  practical  and 
uiefnL  We  reocmunend  the  work  as  the 
most  valuable^  well^gested,  and  compire. 
hensire  piano-forte  mannal  extant ;  per. 
I^ctly  calculated  to  initiate  the  pupil  into 
a  full  and  8atisfoctoi7  knowledge  of  music^ 
theoretical  and  practical.  We  hope  that 
the  name  of  the  author,  as  yet  unknown 
as  a  musical  writer,  may  be  no  bar  or 
hindrance  to]  his  work  becoming  gene- 
rally known  to  parents,  and  instructors  of 
youth.  The  petty  jealousies  and  preju. 
dices  of  teachers  are  prorerbial ;  but  Mr. 
Fairbaim^s  treatise  ought  to  rise  superior 
to  all  opposition,  by  dint  of  merit.  Part 
I.,  containing  an  explanation  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  science,  is  all  yet  published. 
It  is  so  far  complete ;  and  should  be  care- 
fully gone  through  by  the  pupil  before  he 
engages  in  the  more  abstract  principlefl^ 
to  be  propounded  in  the  sequeL 

We  take  up  Mr.Thomson^s  Songs  always 
in  expectation  of  finding  something  origi- 
nal and  effective.  He  pursues  no  beaten 
track  ;  the  flights  of  his  genius  are  ever 
varied,  novel,  and  imaginative.  The 
power  displayed  in  his  lyrical  essays  must 
succeed  in  more  arduous  attempts;  and 
we  hope  ere  long  to  find  him  engaged  in 
works  that  will  establish  his  reputation 
among  the  best  composers  of  the  age. 
We  have  at  pi-esent  before  us  three  of  his 
latest  songs ;  the  first  *  elegant  and  ex- 
preMive,  the  second-f*  simple  and  pathetic ; 


•  **  Where  art  thou,**  a  song,  written  by  the  Rov. 
I'homa*  Dale— composed  b J  John  Tbonuon,  Esq. 
Edinburgh  :  Pateison  Sc  Roy.   . 

f  "  O  cauld  to  me."— ballad,  by  Thomai  Atkin. 
•on,  Esq.— composed  by  John  Thomson,  Esq. 
Kdinburgh :  Paterson  &  Roy. 


and  the  third  «  light  wxdi^rklta^-J  'Wc 
promise  much  plMBors  tn  amatMtfs  ftwi 
the«  clever  prodnctloiig. 

Marielli*s  oompoeitiens  areof  a  tmp^^t 
order,  and  the  present  one  f  it  of  a  verf 
engaghig  description.  The  qwrts  and  de- 
lights of  «  May-day  **  are  de-nofMJ  wifll 
rich  and  eznberant  fancy;  and  though 
learned  in  modulations  and  progressioni^ 
the  piece  is  so  flowing  and  tasteful,  that 
we  anticipate  for  it  a  host  of  admirers. 
Bamett  is  one  of  our  best  English  melo* 
dists;  but  his  late  ballad :(  wants  the 
cluirm  of  originality.  It  is,  however,  a 
very  agreeable  song.  The  Unions  are  de& 
termined  not  to  be  tuneless,  though  their 
strains  may  ring  harsh  and  discordant  t6 
many  a  refined  earl  The  concluding 
stanza  of  their  « Gathering,**^  which  is 
well  set  to  music,  is  bold  and  inspiriting. 

God  is  our  g\iidel— No  sword  we  draw— 
We  kindte  not  war's  battle  fires  ; 

By  union.  Justice,  reason,  law. 
We  claim  the  birthright  of  our  sires  ;-<k. 

We  raise  the  watchword  «•  Liberty," 

We  will,  we  will,  we  will  be  free  I 

There  is  scope  for  a  musical  periodical 
such  as  the  ApoUonioon  ||  might  be ;  and 
we  are  sorry  to  see  a  work  of  the  kind 
starting  under  so  feeble  a  conducting 
power. 


•  **  Love  wakes  and  weeps,"  fh>m  the  Pirate- 
composed  by  John  Thomson,  Esq.  Edintmrgb  : 
Paterson  Sc  Roy. 

t  **  May  Day,"  a  characteristic  fantasia  for  the 
piana-fortc— composed  by  M.  MarielU.  London : 
Wessel  A  Co.  • 

t  «*  1  saw  her  at  the  Fancy  Fair,"  a  Ndlad  ;  noe- 
try  by  Edmund  Smith,  Esq.— composed  k>y  John 
Bamett.    London:  Uoukhng and  b* Ahnaine. 

T  <*  The  Gathering  of  the  Unions,"  march  and 
song.    London:  Charles  Fox. 

II  The  Apollonicon,  or  Musical  Album.  Lon. 
don  :  a  WiUoughby. 


THS  REFORM  ACT  AND  THE  MZXnSTRY. 

After  the  whole  of  this  Number  was  printed,  except  the  title-page,  we  roceived  an 
article  on  The  Working  of  the  Refbi-m  Act  from  a  contributor,  for  whose  principles 
and  talents  we  have  the  highest  respect.  This  article  attacks  the  Bill  and  its  authors 
in  no  measured  terms.  The  attack  is  not  directed  against  any  leading  principle  of 
the  Bill ;  such  as  the  confining  the  franchise  to  certain  classes  ;  but  against  the  in- 
ferior and  mere  business  clauses ;  particularly  those  requiring  payment  of  taxes  by 
a  certain  day,  and  registration  of  the  claims  of  electors  by  another  fixed  day,  to  qua- 
lify them  to  vote,  perhaps  nearly  a  year  afterwards.  These  two  clauses,  we  are  told^ 
have  operated  to  the  disfranchisement  of  all  but  a  comparatively  small  number  in 
some  places,  and  especially  to  the  disfranchisement  of  Reformers  ;  the  Torice  havihg 
been  much  more  on  the  alert  to  qualify  themselves  than  their  opponents^  and  having 
resorted  at  Abingdon  and  other  places,  to  most  unworthy  manoeuvres,  to  use  the  gen- 
tlest term,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Reformers  from  qualifying. 

In  the  strong  condemnation  of  the  clauses  requiring  registration  and  the  previous  pay- 
ment of  rates,  we  wholly  concur.  Registration  is  attended  with  trouble,  which,  if  not 
l^reat,  is  of  that  kind  that  will  always  prevent  large  numbers  from  qualifying  themselves 
as  voters,  even  of  those  who  have  paid  their  rates  by  the  stipulated  time.  Receipt 
leases,  title-deeds,  or  certificates,  are  to  be  obtained  or  looked  out ;  a  schedule  is  to  b« 
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libtktn,  wUh  tkelesM,  or  receipt,  or  Mhcr^Miwiewt^  to  be  t^aii  t«  tWpaUk  iA» 
^i  ^«rtftlii  day ;  the  duciraMntitMtobe  teit  iii^tli  Uieoffioir,  OA  kfti  Moelp^ 
^m  BcotUtid)  iddlMOTul  hart  to  be  pttM  ;  and  tU  tlMte  mootmkve  steiwofaepPDfntt 
ft  tccoakpaiiied  by  tbe  irrititiiif  reflection  that  they  %n  all  as  uDatecamrf  as  tbtf 
%JT  haraMinf .  It  it  in  rain  to  tay,  tbii  if  no  great  tnraUe  lor  tbat  ciectiTe  friiwi'liin 
VfhMk  has  been  so  much  desired.  A  teHes  of  petty,  Texatioiiia,  and  wnnecgwaiy 
trotibles,  are  enonf^  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  rights  to  which  a  nuua  is  by  ii»  — bt 
kHlMnmc.  Establirii  a  certain  nnml»er  of  formal  written  appUcationB  to  public 
fnnetionarieii,  a  certain  nombet  of  checks  and  counter-checks  at  diAereat  offices,  a 
ceruln  number  of  lees  to  insolent  or  suriy  oAcials,  to  be  made,  obtainedy  exbibitei, 
and  paid,  before  a  man  could  get  uectn  to  his  dearest  friends,  eren  to  tbe  wile  of  Us 
boffOB,  and  see  how  often  he  would  visit  them.  Besides,  althoufh  the  acqoSsitioii  of 
the  frandiiite  was  desirable  as  a  right,  and  the  withholding  of  it  ii^t  as  a  apedes  of 
^avery,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  man  will  always  foel  that  anxiety  to  cxanase  Ids 
acquired  right,  which  tlie  public  welfiuv  requires  that  he  should.  If  he  tkiaks  thCM 
i4  not  much  danger  of  the  Tory  Candidate  being  elected ;  (a  notion  by  the  way, 
br  which  sereml  Tories  will  undoubtedly  get  into  Parliament  ;)  if  he  has  osms 
'  reluctance  to  oiTend  Tory  customers ;  if,  in  fine,  he  is  not  a  keen  politician ;  although 
he  might  feel  indignant  formerly  at  the  want  of  the  franchise,  he  may  not  be  so 
eager  to  exercise  it,  as  to  be  willing  to  undergo  the  petty  annoyances  we  hare  cnu- 
■  merated.  Yet  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  have  the  vote  of  every  ten.pound  bouse, 
holder.  It  is  the  only  security  against  the  activity  and  man«Nivres  of  Tory  Cafi- 
didatesu 

With  regard  to  the  payment  of  taxes  and  rates  up  to  a  certain  date,  and  by  a  cer- 
tain day  previous  to  registration,  we  think  it  a  most  objectionable  clau«e,  unjust  m 
{*9elf,  and  the  certain  means  of  disqualifying  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  votcn, 
especially  of  the  Reformers,  who  are  the  poorer  class ;  a  poor  Tory  being  an  inimsl 
o'' uncommon  rarity.  To  counterbalance  this  great  and  evident  evil,  there  csn 
l^  shoi^'n  no  countervailing  good.  The  clause  cannot  have  been  intended  to  produce 
^'^yment  of  taxes,  which,  without  it,  would  be  lost  to  the  State.  Rarely  indeed  is 
t  lie  Treasury  a  loser  by  the  ruin  of  individuals ;  the  taxes  are  always  paid,  although 
crt- ilitors  fthould  get  only  sixpence  in  the  pound.  There  cannot  have  been  a  uish  on  tht 
T  Alt  of  tbc  framers  of  the  Bill,  that  the  alarming  disqualification  of  Refonuen, 
^vliirh  this  dsuse  is  found  to  occasion,  should  take  place.  Such  an  accusation  has 
Iffu  made  ;  but  we  scout  it  as  utterly  unworthy  of  belief;  as  we  do  another  reason, 
tliat  the  enemies  of  the  Whigs  have  suggested  :  that,  in  remembrance  of  the  resoln. 
tion  expressed  by  thousands  not  to  pay  taxes,  if  denied  Parliamentary  Reform;  and 
n^'prehensive  that  the  same  strong  measure  might  be  resorted  to,  for  the  pnrpoM  of 
carrying  some  Reform  upon  which  the  people  might  set  their  hearts,  but  which  tlieir 
rulers  might  not  be  willing  to  grant, — the  Whigs  had  resolved  that  the  refusal  to  pay 
taxes,  which  had  been  used  to  retain  them  in  ofiice,  should  never  be  used  to  drive 
them  out  of  office  ;  and  for  this  purpose  had  made  it  a  part  of  the  Reform  Act,  that 
a  man  disfranchises  himself  by  the  non-payment  of  taxes,  and  so  loses  all  power  to 
hurt  them  by  his  voter  We  believe  that  the  framers  of  the  Bill  had  no  such  vile  pur- 
pose in  view.  But,  while  we  acquit  them  of  all  sinister  intention  as  to  the  opera- 
'  tion  of  this  obnoxious  clause,  the  obvious  fact  that  its  operation  will  be  Euch  as  ws 
have  described,  is  another  strong  reosou  fpr  deprecating  the  clause,  and  recommend- 
'ing  a  short  session  of  Parliament,  to  get  the  Act  purged  of  its  most  glaring  imperftc- 
tions.  The  refusal  to  pay  taxes  until  distraint,  is  a  violent  means  which  oo^t 
rarely  indeed  to  Le  resorted  to;  but  it  is  a  speedy  and  efTcctual  means  of  overturn- 
ing a  bad  government, — however  strongly  suppoi'ted  by  the  King,  the  Lords, 
and  the  Army, — ^M'hen  it  becomes  odious  to  the  great  body  of  the  nation;  and 
may  prevent  measures  still  more  violent  from  beiog  i-esorted  to.  We  live  in  times 
of  unprcceilentcd  agitation  ;  party  spirit  runs  high  ;  the  aristocracy  and  democracy  an 
fast  separating,  and  scowling  on  each  other  from  opposite  ranks.  The  aristocracy  teem 
'  determined  to  continue  the  old  system  of  pillage  and  oppression,  as  long  as  they  pos- 
sibly can ;  fighting,  inch  by  inch,  for  the  Pension  List ;  for  the  old  extravagant 
Civil  List ;  for  Ncgio  Slavery;  for  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge;  for  the  I'emoval  of  the 
Bank  of  England's  Charter  of  Monopoly,  and  that  of  the  East  India  Company;  &f 
the  Corn  l^iws;  for  the  restrictions  on  Trade;  for  Tithes;  for  long  Parliaments ; in 
short,  for  every  one  of  the  crying  abuses,  for  the  abolition  of  which  a  Reform  of 
'  Pnrliamcnt  was  so  ardently  desired.  Wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  ars  rf- 
solv^  tliat  reform  shall  not  gtop  at  the  Reform  Act,  tiie  destruction  of  the  Tprj 
party,  and  the  firm  occupation  of  their  places  bv  the  Whigs.  When  parties  so  de- 
termined, the  one  to  withhold  justice,  and  the  other  to  obuin  i^aro  thiie  arrayed 
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pffmiMt  each  etlier)  tretf  irue  friend  t«  hU  couotry  miU  ])e  avuou«  Uuit  (jboc^  M-A' 
•4«6i  of  an  Bppesl  to  fwco  t«  decide  th£  combat.  ,   , 

Bo  DiBoh  ibr the  Reform  Act.  With  regaitl  to  our  CanUiUutor*j  attack  on  the  prefaoit 
minittry,  there  is  much  ahuut  iheir  policy  of  which  we  cannot  Ai>prove.  We  dislika 
tb«ir  £»reign  }»oIicy  ;  their  continuance  of  thi!  system  of  Financial  extrayagaxu^  inr 
Sroduced  by  the  Tories ;  their  refusal  to  take  oti'  tlie  Taices  on  Kuowlcdj^e ;  but,  abava 
ftU,  their  treaim/ent  of  Ireland.  For  their  foreign  policy,  Lord  Palmerston  is  chiefly 
jTsponsible ;  and,  for  their  usage  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Stanley.  Of  this  gentleman*8  public 
conduct,  and  the  ministerial  policy  towards  Ireland,  we  have  expressed  the  strong  de- 
testation which  we  fed,  in  an  article  in  the  present  Number ;  *  and  in  our  artidis  on 
The  Bank  Charter  and  Financial  Reform,  we  have  not  hesitated  to  point  out  how 
much  what  they  have  done  has  fallen  short  of  what  their  duty  to  the  public  prescribed. 
But  alihoui^  we  disapp^rove  of  certain  parts  of  the  policy  of  the  present  Ministen, 
we  cannot  yet  forget  lu>w  much  we  owe  them,  for  heading  the  popular  movement  by 
which  the  Reform  Act  has  been  gained.  With  all  its  defects,  it  is  a  great  measure. 
■  It  strikes  so  strongly  at  the  roots  of  the  old  corrupt  system,  that  it  cannot  have  been  the 
production  of  men  who  meant  anything  but  good  to  the  people.  All  that  we  ask  is  only 
that  the  authors  of  this  Act  should  follow  up  the  good  work  which  they  have  so  well 
begun.  The  Reform  movement  cannot  stop  until  all  the  large  and  palpable  abuses  be 
swept  away.  Let  the  present  Ministers  remain  at  the  head  of  the  national  mpve- 
nckent ;  let  them  regulate  its  course ;  let  them  even,  to  a  certain  degree,  if  they  wiU, 
retard  its  progress ;  but  let  them  not  for  a  moment  think  of  attempting  to  stay  its 
resistless  force,  nor  abandon  the  steerage  of  the  vessel,  because  they  find  the 
propelling  power  stronger  than  they  expected  or  wished.  Abler  men  than  gomeiff 
he  Ministers,  we  might  obtain  ;  and  men  more  akin  to  us  and  to  the  great  bulk  of 
the  nation,  in  respect  of  principles,  than  others  of  them  :  but  under  no  meu  can  the 
great  measures,  speedily  required  to  follow  the  Refoim  Act,  be  so  smoothly  and  so 
aafely  accomplished,  as  under  the  auspices  of  the  Whig  Ministry. 

Anxious  as  we  are,  for  the  national  good,  that  the  present  Minittr)'  should  retain 
their  places,  and  still  lead  the  national  movement  towards  a  thorough  Reform  of 
every  thing  that  is  defective  in  our  institutions ;  we  see,  M-ith  regret,  more  than  symp. 
t€»uJ8  of  a  storm  already  gathering  over  their  heads.  Their  great  and  well-merited 
popularity,  has  already,  owing  to  mistaken  policy  on  some  points,  to  which  y\^  hare 
alluded,  experienced  a  decline.  Besides  the  Tory  prefes,  they  are  now  constantly  and 
vehemently  attacked  by  the  Radical  or  Independent  piess.  The  Morning  Chronicle, 
the  Sun,  the  True  Sun,  the  Morning  Herald,  the  Exanuner,  and  other  London 
r.4  wspapei-s  of  talent  and  extensive  influence,  are  waging  continual  war  against  the 
Ministry,  or  against  gome  of  their  acts.     This  is  a  stoim  which  it  is  not  easy  to 


«  The  aire  is  one  which  calls  for  vehement  denunciation.    If  Mr.  Stanley's  measures  be  persisted  in 

weAhall  certainly  have  another  civil  war  in  Ireland;  one  that  will  either  render  that  naturallv  iUie 
countrv  a  hun-ing. field,  needlessly  fertilized  bv  the  blood  of  its  brave  inhabitants;  or,  aflcr  roucn  nn. 
ratnral  bloodshed  of  our  brothers,  after  much  loss  of  our  own  gallaut  troops,  after  many  detorts ;  and 
alter,  in  short,  enacting  the  same  game  we  played  in  North  America,  we  shall,  amidat  bootings  fi{>m 
every  part  of  the  world  where  l^iberty  rears  her  sacred  banner,  conclude  the  unriglite<  us  freak  by  a 
l^eciaration  of  Irish  Independence,  and  a  treaty  C'f  |»cace  with  the  Hibernian  Kqiubllc,  and  its  glo 
rlous  and  immortal  Lil)erator,  President  Daniel  0*(  rmnell. 

Neither  of  these  catastrophes  can  we  coiiteir  i,l&te  w  jtJi  any  patience.  A  voluntary  separation  cf  the 
two  countries  would  be  infinitely  better  tliau  ritlicr;  nnd  jut  we  ihirk  it  wculd  tea  great  evil  for 
Ireland  as  well  as  for  Britain.  "We  are  anxuriis  to  maintain  the  ii.togiity  of  the  empire,  lor  the  Sake 
of  bMh  countries.  And  how  is  this  to  be  do».e  ?  Simply,  by  mhking  the  government  of  irebimjt  one 
founded  on  the  peopled  regard,  and  not,  tA  it  has  h.therto  been,  siiice  Ireland  was  conquered,  one  of 
force.  I^t  us  commence  by  rcdrc»»inB  Iri>li  grievance* ;  by  nmcvirg  lr<m  Irelai.d  cxtryji.st  cr.ute 
of  complaint.  In  part'rcular,  let  us  not  hpsitate  to  fVee  Ireland  (Vcm  the  of  pressive  exactions  of  a 
cshurch  which  her  people  abhor.  '1  he  case  is  a  plain  oi  e.  1  liat  church  is  detected  I  y  six.t^ventbs  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  ;  and  of  the  remaiising  seventh,  many,  though  net  Cat  holies,  are  equally  hoklile 
to  tue  tithes,  'this  alien  church  has  been  .sun'frtcd  by  ferce,  »i!d  nothing  but  force,  since  it  was 
planted  in  Ireland.  It  is  allowed  by  every  man  of  the  least  pretei.sion  to  candour,  to  be  a  flagiaatly 
un)u«t  and  oppressive  inrtitution.  It  i&  maintained  chiefly  by  tithes;  a  tax,  the  I'ppressive  nature  of 
which  is  worthy  of  the  bad  cause  to  which  it  in  this  instance  belongs.  Irish  patience  has  at  last  failed. 
The  people  of  Ireland  have  resolved  that  they  shall  pay  tithe  no  more  ;  and  Mr.  Stanley  Is  determined 
tfeMt  they  shall,  at  least  for  some  time  longer.  Kvcry  oi>e  who  knows  anything  of  Ireland  knows  tbat 
the  people  there  arc  so  united  in  their  del erminHtion  to  resist  thisotipressive  exaction,  and  »o  thorougiilj 
organiicd  in  a  system  of  passive  and  neaccAiI  resistance.  tl<at  it  is  Impossible  to  collect  the  tithes,  ex. 
cept  by  nn  army ;  if  indeed  if  be  posnule  to  dr>  it  by  such  tyrannical  means !  How  far  from  tlie  meek 
«p:rit  of  Chriktianity  would  such  a  mode  of  collection  be  I  How  unlike  lullowert  of  the  Divine  Kounder 
of  our  reiigion  are  Iho'se  dignitaries  of  the  alii  n  church,  wlio  can  auflior.ze  or  |ernut  t>uch  bloody 
means  of  obtaining  tl  at  wealth  which  the  Scriptures  declare  to  be  a  fnare!  How  unlike  Paul,  who 
declared  that  he  wouk)  not  taste  flesh  while  the  world  standeth,  rather  than  ofibnd  the  weakest  «f-hla 


brethren  I    Ttie  clergy  of  the  alien  church  in  Ireland  must  not  be  allow  ed  to  starre,  i>o  duubt    Let  a 
biU  be  brought  into  Parliament,  making  a  moderate  provision  out  of  the  tithes  for  the  present  incum. 

!<tuire. 
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benu,  and  making  all  provision  for  the  alien  church  end  with  their  Uvea,  and  we  believe  eur  brctlfrcn 
of  IfeUud  win  readily  pay  tithes  U>  the  extent  such  a  provision  may  re<tuire. 
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abide.  It  WM  Xht  preM  that  pnt  the  Whigg  into  oflioe,  mad  it  wm  tht  prm 
that  kept  them  there.  It  \%  the  preH  that  keeps  them  in  office  ttilL  For  it 
i«  well  known,  that  if  the  King,  and  the  eril  counsellon  by  whom  he  is  nir. 
rounded,  had  reason  to  think  that  there  was  a  chance  of  a  Tory  Goremmoit 
being  tolerated,  Jx>rd  Grey  and  his  colleagues  would  be  turned  out  of  oiBtt  with 
small  delay  or  ceremony.  To  the  credit  of  the  Ministers,  they  are  cordially  abborred 
at  Court.  Their  whole  strength  lies  in  popular  support ;  and  popular  support  they 
shall  hare  of  the  most  vigorous  and  enthusiastic  description,  if  they  will  only  follow 
out  the  grand  principles,  which  most  of  them  have  professed  all  their  lives,  to 
their  legitimate  conclusions.  We  know  that  they  cannot  do  many  things  at  (mce ; 
but  let  them  at  least  do  no  eril :  let  them  always  be  earnestly  engaged  in  some  mes- 
Bure  of  reform,  and  show  a  disposition  to  accomplish  other  reforms  when  it  sliall  bs 
possible  to  overtake  them.  Let  them  show  good  indications.  They  are  narrowly 
watched  by  eyes  that  cannot  be  deceived.  If  they  set  themselves  against  the  people, 
they  are  lost.  Those  myriads  who  now  adore  Ministers,  and  who,  at  their  triumphal 
processions,  used  the  names  of  Grey,  Brougham,  Russell,  and  Althorp,  for  the  mot- 
toes  on  flags  and  emblems,  will  range  themselves  under  other  banners ;  and  none  bs 
left  to  say,  God  bless  them,  but  their  own  personal  friends  and  interested  foliowtn. 
Of  the  press,  all  that  would  adhere  to  them  when  the  sunshine  of  popular,  as  wdl  ss 
of  kingly  favour,  should  be  withdrawn,  are  The  Globe  newspaper  and  The  Edinr 
burgh  Retiew.  They  have  many  friends  and  well-wishers,  but  few  devoted  partisans. 
In  this  respect,  they  are  far  weaker  than  the  Tories. 

That  the  Ministry  may  see  that  not  only  thdr  retention  of  office,  hut  their  attain- 
ment  of  such  glory  and  honour  as  Ministers  never  yet  achieved,  depends  upon  their 
moving  along  with  the  people,  and  not  making  a  stand  with  the  aristocracy,  we  fer- 
vently pray ;  and  we  deprecate  all  attacks  on  them  of  a  general  nature,  until  it  clearly 
appear  that  they  have  made  their  election  as-  to  their  course,  and  have  chosen  tlis 
worser  path.  Particular  errors  it  is  right  not  to  pass  over ;  but  severe  and  continued 
general  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  liberal  press,  may  throw  well-meaning  but  unde- 
cided Members  of  the  Cabinet,  into  the  enemy's  ranks ;  or  drive  the  iipright  and 
high-minded,  but  somewhat  impatient  and  querulous  nobleman,  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  into  resignation  of  his  office ;  a  consequence  which  we  and  evoy  trae 
friend  of  reform  would  deeply  regret,  as  a  great  loss  to  the  good  cause ;  only  to  be 
exceeded  by  his  being  so  forgetful  of  what  he  owes  to  the  people  and  to  himself,  st 
to  make  a  stand  against  the  farther  progress  of  that  Reform  of  which  he  has  been 
hitherto  the  honoured  leader. 

One  word  to  Lord  Brougham,  before  concluding.  The  opinion  we  entertain  of 
your  Lordship,  we  have  sufficiently  shown,  by  placing  your  head  upon  the  cover  of 
this  our  periodical.  It  was  with  that  mixture  of  shame  and  regret  that  one  hars 
of  an  unworthy  thing  having  been  done  by  an  esteemed  and  high  I  y-prized  friend, 
that  we  read  your  Lordship's  declaration  against  such  large  public  meetings  as,  how- 
ever peaceable,  tend  to  put  the  law  (a  bad  law  in  the  instance  referred  to,  and  oos 
opposed  by  almost  a  whole  nation,)  in  abeyance ;  and  your  assertion  that  it  is  the 
province  of  the  executive  government  in  Ireland  to  determine  what  is,  or  is  not,  sedi- 
tion. On  this  remarkable  occasion  your  Lordship's  head  was  certainly  asleep,  other- 
wise you  would  not  have  made  so  imprudent  a  manifesto  of- opinions  calculated 
to  sink  the  exalted  idea  entertained  of  you  by  your  countrymen  ;  and,  as  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  your  Lordship's  head  had  gone  to  sleep,  we  deem  it  only  a  proper  degree  of 
charitable  allowance  to  conclude  that  your  Lordship's  heart  had  gone  to  roost  at  the 
same  time  as  ^our  head.  We  thus  relieve  you  from  the  imputation  of  both  eril 
.doctrines  and  of  evil  inclinations.  When  a  man  has  acted  nobly  all  his  life,  it  would 
indeed  be  hard  that  a  single  instance  of  the  utterance  of  a  wrong  sentiment  should 
be  regarded  as  giving  the  lie  to  the  story  of  his  previous  conduct.  Such  a  solitary 
instance  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  accident, — an  excrescence,  forming  no  part 
of  the  man.  Our  charity,  however,  will  cover  no  more  than  this  one  offence  against 
yourself;  nor  will  the  charity  of  the  public  go  farther  than  ours.  If  such  senti- 
ments be  uttered  by  your  Lordship  again,  they  will  be  understood  to  be  <<  no  mis* 
take."  Down  will  go  your  Lordship's  well-earned  reputaticm,  as  a  man  who  hss 
ever  had  all  good  objects  at  heart ;  down  will  go  the  almost  personal  regard  enter- 
tained for  Harry  Brougham  by  every  good  reformer  and  true ;  and  down  shall  go 
your  Lordship's  head  from  the  cover  of  Taifs  Edinburgh  Magazine, 

J.  JoBHSTOJfE,  Prtntsr,  19,  St  Jsmoi'i  Squara. 
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